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W.  & T.  SMITH  CO  600  Castle  Street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 


FIELD  GROWN  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CLEMATIS, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


600 

ACRES 


ORDER 
TREES  AND 

SHRUBS 

NOW 

Send  for  New 
Shipping  Price  List 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec,- 
ialty.  Catalogues  on  application,  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  ^ / MORRISVILLE,  PA, 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Giiard  Building'. 


PETERSON 

NURSERY 

511  W.  Peterson  Ave. 
CHICAGO 

WATER  LILIES 


My  superb  stock  of  Victorias,  Lotuses, 
hardy  and  tender  Nymphaeas  and 

Aquatics 
i s |;.f  u 1^1  y 
up  to  the 
standard 
of  past 
years. 

Plans  and 
estimates  for 
laying  out 
and  planting 
large  or 
small  water 
gardens 
cheerfully 
furnished. 

Water  Lily 
Catalog  free. 


GEO.  B.  MOULDER 

(Lily  Park)  SMITH’S  GROVE,  KY. 


DREER’S 

Specialties  for  Park  and 
Cemetery  Decoration 

Hardy  Perennials,  Peonies,  Phloxes, 
Tritoinas,  Hardy  and  Tender  Water 
Lilies,  Lotus,  Victorias,  etc. 

Roses,  large  two  year  old  plants.  A full 
line  of  Plants  and  Seeds,  including  our 
celebrated  Grass  Mixtures  are  described 
in  Dreer’s  Garden  Book  for  1905— copy 
sent  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Haifa  Century  of  Fair  Dealing  has  given 
i^ur  product  that  prominence  which  merit 
deserves.  We  still  offer  everything  of 
the  best  for  Orchard.  Vineyard, 
Lawn.  Pork,  Street,  Garden 
• and  Orceiihouse.  We  send  by 
■ mail  postpaid.  Seeds.  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Vines,  small  trees,  etc. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Larger  by  express  or  freight. 
Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the  best 
, -rr,-.  and  save  you  money.  Your  address 
on  a postal  will  bring  you  our  elegant  168-page  catalog 
co*“respondence  solicited. 61  years,  44  greenhouses. 
1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &,  HARRISON  CO., 

BOX  55,  PAINESVILLE.OHIO. 


Shrubs — Shade  Trees — Roses 

In  a very  complete  assortment.  PRIVET — one,  two  and  three  year.  Ask  for 

Catalogue. 

HIRAM  T.  JONES, 

Union  Count'y  INurserles,  E^llzabeth,  Jersey. 


INelA/  Crop  FloiA/er  Seeds  ASTERS,  Best  German  Grown: 

Queen  of  the  Market. ..f4  oz.  15  cents.  1 oz.  $0.50  Victoria oz.  50  cents.  1 oz.  $1.75 

Giant  Victoria oz.  60  “ 1 oz.  2.00  Paeony  FI.  Perfection  K oZ  45  “ 1 oz.  1.50 

Semples  Branching,  Home  Grown oz.  20  cents.  1 oz.  60  cents. 

Above  in  separate  colors  or  mixed.  Fresh  Tobacco  Stems,  $1.50  per  bale  of  300  lbs. 

W/.  C.  BECK.ERT,  Allegheny,  Ea. 


MINNESOTA -GROWN -STOCK 

We  grow  only  the  hardy  varieties  suitable  for  northern  planters. 

Deciduous  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Coniferous  Evergreens.  Ornamental  Deciduous 
Shrubs.  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.  (Also  a complete  line  of  hardy  fruits  and  tested  seed.) 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  CO.,  Lake  City,  Minn. 

Established  1868  (R.  F.  D.  No.  13  B.)  1200  Acres 


Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 


The  Ornamental  Department  of  our  business  has  been  a specialty  w th  us  since 
the  foundation  of  these  Nurseries,  fifty-two  years  ago.  We  have  large  blocks  of 
Oriental  Planes,  Sugar  and  Weir’s  Maple,  Pin  and  Red  Oaks,  Lombardy  Poplars  and 
Weeping  Willows,  also  fine  specimen  Hemlock  Spruce  from  2 to  5 feet. 

Fifty  Acres  of  Shrubs  of  the  best  kinds  for  ornamental  effect.  Fifty  varieties  of 
Lilacs,  eighteen  of  Altheas,  seventeeniof  Spireas,  nine  of  Deutzias  and  a large 
stock  Viburnum  tomentosum.  Trade  Lists  for  Spring  1905  mailed  to  applicants. 


HOOPES  BRO.  & THOMAS,  Maple  Avenue  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


Canadian  Unleached  Hardwood 

Ashes.  Try  this  valuable  fertilizer.  Great 
— — Western  gold  stock  taken  in  ex- 
change. Address,  GEO.  STEVENS,  Peter- 
borough,  Ontario,  Canada. 


10,000  Rose  Bushes,  Two-Year  Old, Fine  Stock, 

Crimson  Rambler  Burbank,  Red  Marechal  Neil, 
Saffrano,  etc.,  $25.00  per  100.  California  Privet, 
Ornamental  Grasses,  Mark  Hanna  and  Thomp- 
son’s No.  2 Strawberry  Plants.  The  two  finest 
berries  ever  put  on  the  market. 

Mark  T.  Thompson,  Rio  Vista,  Va. 


EVERGREEN  EUONYMUS 

(Huonymus  radicans.) 


The  best  hardy  evergrreen  creeper.  Finest  covering  for  grave  lots,  rockery  work  or  walls; 
beautiful  red  fruit  in  the  fall  and  winter,  A fine  substitute  for  the  English  Ivy  where  it  is 
not  hardy,  Se?td  for  prices. 


Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 


EASTERN  NURSERIES 


M.  M.  Dawson,  Mgr. 
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RED  OAKS 

At  Washington,  D.  C. 


Admirably  do  they 
serve  as  avenue  trees 
and  contribute  much 
of  the  beauty  that 
characterizes  the 
streets  of  our  capital 


Our  collection  of  oaks  is 
without  an  equal — no  ex- 
ceptions. From  tiny 
seedlings  to  bigfive-inch- 
caliper  specimens,  our 
stock  is  replete.  May  we 
serve  you?  Catalog  free 

Thomas  Meehan  & Sons, 
(Inc.) 

Wholesale  Nurserymen 
Dreshertown,  Oak  Ave.,  Pa. 


TOWNSEND  MOWERS 

HAND  MOWERS  AND 
HORSE  MOWERS 


C This  Lever  Raises  tie  Knives 


All  Our  Hand  Mowers  are  Ball  Bearing. 

SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 

Write  for  Catalogue 

S.  P.Townsend  & Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


We  Sharpen 
and  Repair 
Thousands  of 
Mowers 
All  Makes 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  Etc. 

llQTTA  ^ 3-nd  fine  stock  of  Alder,  European;  Birch,  European,  White  and  Weeping;  Elms, 

^ IXQfVC  American,  White,  English  and  Scotch ; Hackberry ; Judas  Tree;Maples,  Ash  Leaved,  Sugar 
or  Hard,  and  Weir’s  Cut  Leaved;  Mountain  Ash,  European  and  Oak  Leaved;  Poplars,  Balm  of  Gilead,  Caro- 
lina, Lombardy  and  Silver  Leaved;  Tulip  Tree;  Willow,  Laurel  Leaved  and  Gold  Bark; Camperdown  Weep- 
ing Elm,  and  a general  assortment  of  Shrubs,  particularly  Calycanthus,  Cornus  Florida,  Deutzias  assorted. 
Elders  Golden  and  Cut  Leaved,  Honeysuckles  Upright  and  Climbing,  Hydrangea  Grandiflora,  Lilacs  Purple 
and  White,  Snowballs,  Snowberries,  Spirea  Van  Houttei,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  on  Application. 


600  Acres 
Established  1852 


PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 


1418  Park  Street 
BLOOniNQTON,  ILL. 
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■‘Absolutely 
safe  and  relia- 
ble"— Ash  your 
triends. 

Plants 
sometimes 
need  to  be 
washed  as 
well  as  Fed. 
The  roots  may 
be  moist  and 
the  Leaves 
dust  covered. 
How  easy  to 
bathe  them,  Z 
If  you  have  a 

CALDWELL 
TANK  and 
TOWER! 


Our  catalogue  gives  full  iu formation. 


W.  E.  Caldwell  Co. 


Louisville,  Ky. 


Cut-Leaved  Stag-Horn  Sumac 

DESMODlUnS 

JAPAN  BEAN  or  KUDZUVINE,  ETC. 
LARGE  STOCK,  LOW  RATES 

EDWARD  TEAS,  JOPLIN,  MO. 


SPETCIAL  LO\A/  OF'F'ER 

We  will  move,  this  Spring-,  a block  of  fine  stocky  trees;  twice  transplanted.  In  good  roots, 
stems,  caliper  and  tops,  they  will  please  critical  buyers.  Low  rates  for  March  and  April 
orders.  Sizes  6 to  7,  7 to  8,  8 to  9,  9 to  10,  and  10  to  12  feet. 

ASK  OUR  PRICES  AND  SAVE  MONEY 

/\INDORR/\  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Ru. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


Iris  Kaempferi  Seedlings 

Fine  mixture  2 years  old,  $12.00 
per  1,000  in  thousand  lots. 

Gladiolus  Bulbs 

in  fine  mixture  lyi  to  1^  inches  in 
diameter.  The  very  best  size  for 
planting.  In  lots  of  1,000,  $5.00. 
Larger  lots  a discount  allowed. 

CISHMAN  QLADIOLIS  CO. 

Sylvania,  0. 


Lawn  Gratss  Seed  ii\  bulk  and  packages 

GOLF 
MIXTURES. 


■raADEi^ 


Special  Prices 
to  dealers. 


.•<5! 

BRAND 


THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO. 

Minneapolis.  ChicaLgo. 


T^es 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  Collections  In  Anaerica 


GOLD  MEDAL 

PARIS  PAN-AMERICAN  ST.  LOUIS 

102  Prizes  New  York  State  Fair,  1904 


ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

Nurserymen  and  Horticulturists 
MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Drawer  1044— G Established  1840 

ROCHESTER,  NEWYORK 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144  pages)  FREE  on 
Request.  Mention  this  Publication 


RUSTIC  POTTERY 

Not  the  Old  Style  Moulded  Kind  but 

Nevo,  Unique,  Practical, 

Hand  Made,  Undercut  Bark 

PERFECT  IMITATION  OF  WOOD 

Will  Last  a Lifetime 

Flowers  or  plants  will 
grow  in  this  new  ware 
same  as  in  flower  pot. 
Hundreds  of  shapes, 
taking  the  place  of 
Lawn  Vase,  Jardiniere, 
Pedestal,  Hanging  Bas- 
ket, Window  Box  and 
Fern  Dish.  For  the 

LAWN 
CEMETERY 
PORCH  or 
CONSERVATORY. 

Be  the  first  to  show  it. 
Send  for  complete  cata- 
logue today. 

The  ]»  B,  Owens  Pottery  Co, 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO 


Rustic  Stump. 


PARK  AND  CEMETERY 

and  Landscape  Gardening. 


Vol.  XV.  CHICAGO,  MARCH,  1905  No.  1 

Oar  Anniversary. 

With  this  issue,  Park  and  Cemetery  and  Land- 
scape Gardening,  begins  its  fifteenth  annual  volume. 
In  an  age  of  such  rapid  development  as  the  past  few 
years  have  witnessed,  retrospective  comment  will  fail  to 
do  justice,  under  our  limitations,  to  the  many  pro- 
found points  of  interest  which  have  been  incidental 
to  our  national  progress  in  outdoor  improvement  and 
civic  betterment.  In  the  application  of  landscape  art 
to  our  parks  and  cemeteries  giant  strides  have  been 
made  and  a similar  statement  might  be  applied  with 
eciual  justice  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  our 
cities,  only  that  the  particular  movement  which  com- 
prehends civic  work  is  of  more  recent  date.  \\  e seem 
to  be  on  the  flood  tide  of  development  of  a national 
taste  looking  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
beauty  and  art  to  American  life  in  its  dominant 
phases,  so  that  even  a prospective  survey  becomes  a 
proposition  involving  prophetic  vision  and  hence  diffi- 
cult to  anticipate  in  mere  words.  The  most  promising 
factor  in  the  outlook  is  that  the  movement  as  a whole 
has  interested  practical  minds  and  practical  workers, 
so  that  while  progress  is  rapid,  a general  confidence 
in  results  is  apparent,  and  this  naturally  encourages 
all  interested.  The  movement  as  a whole  covers  a 
wide  field,  although  it  means  but  a broadening  out  of 
principles ; but  by  keeping  these  principles  constantly 
before  its  readers,  and  presenting  their  latest  interpre- 
tations, this  journal  has  kept  pace  with  advanced  prac- 
tical ideas,  while  its  constant  effort  is  to  lead.  The 
difficult  task  before  it  is  to  seek  for  and  present  in 
its  columns,  not  alone  descriptive  and  illustrated  mat- 
ter so  as  to  afford  a realization  of  the  progress  being 
made,  and  the  examples  established,  but  what  is  ac- 
tually in  the  minds  of  the  educated  leaders  in  the 
several  branches  of  the  work.  To  do  this ' con- 
centrated study  and  effort  must  be  constant,  and  while 
no  promises  are  here  set  forth  as  to  what  may  actually 
be  expected  of  the  journal  in  future  issues,  the  aim 
will  be  rigidly  maintained  to  keep  its  readers  and 
patrons  well  informed  and  interested  in  what  pertains 
to  progressive  outdoor  improvement  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. To  this  end  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of 
all  interested  are  earnestly  invited. 

^ ^ ^ 

Perpetual  Care. 

The  matter  of  Perpetual  Care  is  once  more  looming 
up  as  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  ceme- 
tery management.  It  matters  not  from  what  point  of 
view  we  study  the  development  of  the  modern  ceme- 
tery, we  come  face  to  face  with  the  fact  of  perma- 


nent care ; for  of  what  use  is  all  the  effort  to  create 
beautiful  results,  if  each  lot,  as  it  ceases  to  immediate- 
ly interest  its  owners,  is  to  be  permitted  to  run  back 
to  the  wild  again?  But  to  permanently  care  for  a 
cemetery  as  a whole  recjuires  money,  and  a large  fund 
at  that ; the  amount  required  increasing  of  course  with 
the  area  and  other  conditions  governing  the  property. 
In  the  more  recently  established  cemeteries  such  a 
fund  is  provided  from  the  sale  of  lots ; hut  in  the 
great  majority  of  cemeteries,  large  and  small,  no  pro- 
vision having  been  made  in  the  past,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  assess  new  sales,  or  increase  the  prices 
of  lots,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  permanently  care 
for  the  whole  cemetery.  The  general  question  for 
the  older  cemeteries  therefore  becomes  one  of  interest- 
ing and  educating  the  lot  owners  in  modern  cemetery 
practice,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  induced  to  provide 
the  necessary  fund.  The  whole  subject  is  one  which 
affords  so  many  points  of  view  and  includes  so  many 
interests,  that  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  discuss  it  in 
the  form  of  a symposium,  which  will  begin  in  this  jour- 
nal in  the  near  future. 

Proposed  Park  System  for  Chicago. 

The  report  of  the  special  Park  Commission  to  the 
City  of  Chicago  on  the  subject  of  a Metropolitan  Park 
System,  recently  issued,  should  be  studied  with  care 
by  every  intelligent  citizen  of  the  coming  metropolis. 
It  is  compiled  by  Dr.  Dwight  Heald  Perkins,  an 
architect  and  member  of  the  committee,  who  has  taken 
a very  pronounced  part  in  the  park  question  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  is  proposed  to  acquire  something 
under  40,000  acres  of  land,  the  major  part  of  which 
will  constitute  an  outer  zone  of  scenery  parks,  in- 
cluding river,  prairie  and  lake  areas.  Inner  zones  are 
also  carefully  provided  for,  so  as  to  allow  of  a certain 
proportion  of  recreation  and  pleasure  park  area,  proper- 
ly distributed,  according  to  population  and  based  upon 
scientific  investigation.  The  whole  system  as  devised, 
is  based  upon  the  requirements  of  a population  up  to 
10,000,000,  a vast  aggregation,  of  course,  but  to  which 
the  study  of  the  growth  of  population  for  the  world’s 
progressive  cities  points  as  a conservative  possibility 
50  years  hence.  And  all  civic  effort  on  park  lines  should 
today  consider  the  question  in  the  light  of  the  future, 
a fact  too  largely  overlooked.  It  is  quite  time  for 
Chicago  to  act  in  a business-like  way  on  this  import- 
ant subject,  for  she  is  far  behind  in  park  area  and 
distribution.  The  facts  and  data  gathered  and  pre- 
sented in  the  reports,  emphasized  by  a number  of  maps 
and  a profusion  of  photographs,  specially  taken  by  Mi. 
Jens  Jensen,  landscape  architect,  whose  valuable  report 
is  included  in  the  book,  will  undoubtedly  incline  the  au- 
thorities to  take  early  action. 
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Boston’s  Metropolitan  ParK  System.— II. 


Early  in  1878  the  Hoard  of  Park  Commissioners 
offered  a prize  of  $500.00  for  a plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  a portion  of  the  Back  Bay  district.  In  re- 
sponse about  twenty  plans  were  submitted  but  none 
was  entirely  satisfactory.  The  i)roblem  was  un- 
usually difficult.  The  solution  involved  not  only  the 
bav  but  also  the  Stonv  Brook  Creek  and  Muddy  River, 
the  former  an  outlet  of  a water  shed  of  some  8,000 
acres  in  extent  and  reaching  the  Charles  River  by 
flowing  through  flat  meadowland  through  the  greater 
portion  of  which  it  was  affected  by  tides.  There  were 
practically  no  buildings  upon  this  wide  e.xpanse  of 
meadowland.  It  was  but  a matter  of  time  when  the 
city  must  deepen  or  enlarge  the  channel  to  provide  an 
outlet  allowing  a more  rapid  flow  for  the  increasingly 
larger  volumne  of  water  to  be  conducted  through  its 
channel.  The  possibility  of  this  increased  volume 
occurring  during  the  periods  of  high  tide  or  easterly 
storms  affecting  the  waters  of  the  Charles  River,  its 
outlet,  complicated  the  problem  and  necessitated  a 


special  provision.  Competitive  plans  not  being  entirely 
satisfactory,  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Davis,  landscape  architect  advisory  and 
city  engineer,  respectively,  were  delegated  to  study  the 
I'roblem  and  report. 

The  Back  Bay  was  located  partl_\-  in  Boston  and 
partly  in  Brookline.  Muddy  River,  a mere  brook,  en- 
tered it  from  Brookline.  Stonv  Brook  has  its  source 
in  Boston,  but  about  a mile  of  its  lower  portion 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  City  of  Boston  and 
the  Township  of  Brookline.  Hence  the  proposed  treat- 
ment as  later  adopted  affected  the  town  and  it  ap- 
pointed a special  committee  to  negotiate  with  the 
City.  The  City's  officials  were  unwilling  to  sanction 
the  admission  into  the  park  of  the  water  from  Muddy 
River  over  whose  headwaters  the  municipality  had  no 
jurisdiction. 

After  prolonged  and  earnest  deliberation  a plan  pre- 
jjared  by  Mr.  Olmsted  was  adopted  and  since,  con- 
struction has,  in  the  main,  progressed  in  accordance 


BACK  BAY  FENS,  BOSTON,  SHOWING  “FENNY"  CHARACTER  OF  THE  TRACT. 
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with  it.  Muddy  River  was  deflected  above  its  outlet 
into  the  Charles  River.  Stony  Brook  was  similarly 
treated  and  only  its  overflow  during  periods  of  storm 
or  of  unusually  voluminous  flow  enter  the  Fenway 
Basin. 

Incidentally  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  ac- 
quirement of  land  was  influenced  by  a fixed  maximum 
rate  within  which  purchase  had  to  be  made.  The 
location  and  boundaries  were  as  a consequence  not 
governed  primarily  by  the  best  interests  for  which 
the  use  of  the  park  was  intended. 

The  adopted  plan  not  only  provided  a timely  and 
efficient  solution  of  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the  problem 


'2\2 

masonry,  statuary,  fountains,  etc.,  would  scarcely 
justify  itself  and  offered  a sanitary  remedy  with  some 
phases  provided  for  by  means  of  doubtful  efficienc}'. 
It  also  involved  a costly  maintenance.  The  design 
decided  upon  had  two  principal  controlling  motives — 
natural  scenery  and  economy  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance. 

Instead  of  filling  the  entire  area,  only  the  borders 
supporting  the  drives  and  minor  lesser-elevated  por- 
tions near  the  boundaries  were  filled  and  a large  por- 
tion of  the  mud  flats  was  actually  excavated  to  form 
a basin  for  storing  the  overflow  of  Stony  Brook  and 
the  surface  water  of  the  immediate  vicinity  during 


MAP  OF  THE  BACK  BAY  FENS,  SHOWHNG  PUBLIC  WAYS  BORDERING  AND  CROSSING  THEM 
and  newly  laid  out  parts  of  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Beacon  St.  and  Audubon  Road. 


and  cared  for  the  water  of  both  streams  and  the 
Back  Bay,  but  possibly  forever  disposed  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  cheap  low  taxable  tenements,  factories  and 
nuisances  being  erected  in  the  surrounding  area,  and  in 
its  stead  created  conditions  enticing  to  the  best  resi- 
dential interests  which  have  since  developed  the  locality 
in  the  manner  contemplated  in  the  plan  as  being  prob- 
able. 

As  might  be  supposed,  a natural  body  of  water  of 
slow  current,  located  near  the  sea  and  influenced  by 
tides  had  a bed  of  light,  peaty  soil  which  was,  in 
places,  over  thirty  feet  deep.  Expense  tended  to  op- 
pose the  idea  of  filling  over  such  soil.  The  enormous 
cost  of  an  architectual  treatment  with  its  necessary 


periods  of  exceptionally  large  flow^s  until  a receding 
tide  permitted  its  flux.  The  surface  elevation  of  the 
bottom  of  this  basin  is  flat  and  but  several  inches  above 
the  water  elevation  of  the  narrow  sinuous  brook 
flowing  at  the  base  of  low  islands,  passing  the  foot 
of  steeper  banks  and  meandering  through  the  low 
salt-water  flats.  Pleasure  drives  exist  on  both  these 
lineal  and  elevated  sides  and  cross  the  taking  at  inter- 
vals to  conveniently  extend  the  city’s  transverse  streets. 
A bridle  pad  and  pedestrian  paths  are  suitably  ar- 
ranged within  the  area.  The  drives  are  elevated  from 
ten  to  about  tw-enty-five  feet  above  the  low  flat  land 
and  the  slopes  connecting  these  elevations  are  so  varied 
and  planted  as  to  secure  with  the  vegetation  of  the 
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VIEW  IN  THE  BACK  BAY  FENS,  BOSTON,  SHOWING  SLUGGISH  STREAM  AND  TYPICAL  VEGETATION  OF 
THE  MEADOW  LANDS. 


low  land  a general  aspect  of  upland  scenery  in  con- 
nection with  a marsh  verdure  of  a fenny  character. 
Grasses,  sedges  and  various  sorts  of  herbaceous  plants 
were  relied  upon  to  very  largely  contribute  to  securing 
this  effect.  The  narrowness  of  the  brook  and  the 
interceptions  by  marsh  vegetation  and  by  the  islands, 
prevent  heavy  winds  or  a damaging  spray  from  reach- 
ing the  plants  on  the  base  of  the  side  slopes. 


A hood  gate,  located  at  the  margin  of  Charles 
River,  regulates  the  water  elevation  within  the  basin 
during  normal  periods.  At  times  the  salt  water  from 
the  river  enters,  and  causes  the  water,  at  least  the 
upper  stratum,  to  become  brackish.  Indicative  of  this 
circumstance  are  the  plants  growing  on  the  flat  low- 
land and  on  the  base  of  the  slopes. 

, , Emil  Mische. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


Proposed  Metropolitan  ParK  System  for  CHicago. 


The  Special  Park  Commission  of  Chicago,  au- 
thorized by  the  City  Council  of  that  city  in  1899  to 
suggest  plans  for  a Aletropclitan  Park  System,  has  pre- 
sented an  elaborate  illustrated  report  to  the  Council, 
outlining  a magnificent  outer  belt  of  suburban  parks 
curving  about  the  city  on  the  west  and  joining  the  lake 
at  the  north  and  the  south. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  is  purely  advisory, 
but  the  report  is  of  immense  value  to  the  city  as  a guide 
for  its  future  park  development,  and  is  a complete 
compendium  of  Chicago  park  affairs,  past,  present,  and 
to  come. 

The  city  and  surrounding  suburbs  are  divided  into 
four  zones  for  park  purposes,  and  recommendations 
are  made  for  the  future  development  of  each  zone. 
Zone  one  includes  the  densely  populated  part  of  the 
city  lying  within  the  present  system  of  large  parks. 
The  recommendations  here  are  chiefly  for  small  parks 
and  play  grounds.  A substantial  beginning  has  been 
made  by  the  South  Park  Commissioners  who  have  pur- 
chased many  new  sites,  developed  a number  of  tbc 


parks  and  formulated  plans  for  the  development  of 
others  with  the  $3,000,000  bond  issue  recently  granted 
by  the  Legislature. 

Zone  two  comprises  the  present  finely  developed  sys- 
tem of  large  parks  and  connecting  boulevards,  and  no 
recommendations  are  made  for  this  area. 

Zone  three  is  immediately  beyond  the  present  park 
system.  Starting  from  the  lake  at  the  county  line  on 
the  north  it  embraces  a territory  of  8,300  acres  known 
as  the  Skokee  Park  as  far  south  as  Bowmanville.  This 
tract  and  1,000  acres  of  small  parks  farther  south  in 
the  same  belt  are  recommended  for  acquisition.  Six- 
teen small  parks,  varying  in  area  from  20  to  200  acres 
are  included  in  this  section. 

Zone  four  is  the  wide  outer  belt  beyond  this,  com- 
pletely encircling  the  city,  beginning  at  the  county  line 
and  the  lake  on  the  north  and  ending  at  Calumet  Lake 
on  the  south.  It  extends  westward  along  the  county 
line  to  the  Desplaines  river  and  along  the  valley  of  this 
stream  to  the  drainage  canal.  The  park  recommended 
here  is  25  miles  long,  varies  from  one-eighth  of  a mile 
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to  one  mile  in  width  and  contains  about  9,000  acres. 
It  is  large  enough  to  preserve  the  beautiful  natural 
forests  of  the  region  and  to  provide  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds  for  eight  towns  now  along  its  banks  and  as 
many  more  in  the  future.  There  is  space  for  country 
roads  and  bridle  paths  throughout  its  entire  length, 
and  for  a trolley  line,  connecting  the  towns  along  the 
river  with  each  other  and  with  the  city. 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  this  zone  is  recommended 
a great  natural  park  of  7,000  acres  extending  from 
the  Desplaines  Valley  across  the  heights  and  the  Sag 
Valley  into  Palos.  This  tract  should  be  kept  in  a 
natural  state  and  an  arboretum  established.  It  is  well- 
wooded,  fairly  watered,  and  is  the  only  distinctly  hilly 
section  near  the  city.  The  acc]uisition  of  Calumet 
Lake  with  a tract  of  3,000  acres  around  it  is  recom- 
mended at  once  before  land  values  rise  to  a prohibitive 
price.  It  is  the  center  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  great- 
est manufacturing  and  industrial  regions  in  the  world. 

The  total  park  area  proposed  for  acquisition  is  37,061 
acres,  including  84  parks,  divided  among  the  four  zones 
as  follows:  Zone  one,  272  acres;  zone  three,  11,909; 
zone  four,  24,880. 

The  landscape  architect’s  report  has  been  carefully 
prepared  by  Mr.  Jens  Jensen,  who  has  made  a study 
of  the  soil  and  vegetation  of  the  tract  for  fifteen  years. 
It  is  accompanied  by  about  60  photographic  views 
showing  the  trees  and  interesting  landscape  features 
of  the  region.  Generally  speaking  it  is  a great  plain 


above  which  rise  a few  elevations  varying  from  sand 
ridges  to  bluffs.  The  meadow  scenery  of  the  Skokee 
district  changes  to  river  scenery  in  the  Desplaines  Val- 
ley. This  in  turn  takes  on  a hilly  character  in  the  Sag 
Valley  and  terminates  in  the  lake  scenery  at  Calumet. 

Concerning  the  trees,  Mr.  Jensen  says  that  no 
species  native  to  the  region  has  become  extinct,  and  one 
species  not  indigenous  to  the  district  is  found  in  the 
common  white  willow.  The  vegetation  of  the  entire 
area  varies  little  although  certain  species  are  more  pro- 
nounced in  one  locality  than  another.  The  red  cedar, 
white  pine,  common  and  creeping  juniper  are  char- 
acteristic only  in  the  ravine  and  on  the  lake  bluffs  of 
the  northern  tract. 

With  the  exception  of  minor  changes  in  the  forest 
due  to  man’s  intervention,  the  entire  forest  area  con- 
sists of  a mixture  varying  from  soft  maple,  willow, 
swamp  oak,  ash,  elm,  cottonwood,  linden,  hackberry, 
red  maple,  alder,  hawthorn,  elder,  dogwood,  ninebark, 
black  haw,  wild  grape  vine,  roses,  etc.,  on  the  bottom 
or  moist  lands  to  oak,  hard  maple,  hickory,  butternut, 
walnut,  mulberry,  ironwood,  hop  hornbeam,  juneberry, 
white  ash,  American  bird  cherry,  wild  red  cherry, 
choke  cherry,  crab-apple,  arrowwood,  witch-hazel, 
hazel,  sumach,  honeysuckle,  etc.,  on  the  higher  level. 

The  report  is  accompanied  by  several  large  maps, 
many  drawings  and  tables  of  comparative  statistics, 
and  will  form  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  a Metropolitan  Park  System  for  Chicago. 
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Henry  G.  Foreman,  president  of  the 
South  Park  Board  of  Chicago  and  of  the 
Outer  Belt  Park  Commission  of  that 
city,  discusses  the  present  and  past  of 
Chicago’s  parks  and  the  extensive  plans 
for  the  future  in  an  elaborate  illustrated 
article,  entitled  “Chicago's  New  Park 
Service,"  in  the  Century  Magazine  for 
February. 

Opening  with  the  statement  that  Chi- 
cago's park  system  began  in  i86g,  at- 
taining an  area  of  2,000  acres  within 
eleven  years,  the  article  continues : 

"Twenty-three  years  later  these  parks 
were  inadequate  to  the  population,  and, 
to  meet  the  obvious  need,  Chicago  en- 
tered upon  a scheme  of  park  extension 
divided  into  three  enterprises : first,  new 
internal  parks,  neighborhood  center 
buildings,  improvement  of  Grant  Park 
(enlarged  five  times),  and  an  extensive 
addition  to  Lincoln  Park ; second,  an 
outer  belt  of  forest  and  meadow  tracts 
connected  by  parkways ; third,  boule- 
varding  the  east  edge  of  the  city  (the 
Lake  Michigan  shore),  except  where 
boulevards  or  parks  already  existed. 

“The  first  step  taken  toward  the  pres- 
ent park  expansion  was  to  amend  the 
Illinois  law  which  permitted  additions 
to  recreation  area  only  contiguous  to  ex- 
isting parks  and  boulevards.  The  South 
Park  commissioners  were  the  first  to 
act, 

“The  commissioners  had  started  out 
to  provide  simple  parks ; but  the  condi- 
tions show'ed  that  such  places,  to  be 
serviceable  in  a city  wdiere  70  per  cent 
of  the  people  live  in  contracted  quarters, 
must  be  more  than  breathing  spaces  with 
grass,  flowers,  trees  and  perhaps  a pond 
and  a fountain,  d'hey  must  afiford  gym- 
nasia, libraries,  baths,  refectories,  club- 
rooms,  and  halls  for  meetings  and  the- 
atricals. They  must  be  useful  day  and 
evening,  summer  and  winter.  The  pub- 
lic must  receive  a continuous  and  ample 
return  upon  its  investment — daily  divi- 
dends in  happiness,  health,  and  prog- 
ress.” 

This  “awakening"  or  discovery,  Mr. 
Foreman  says,  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of 
the  fieldhouse,  or  neighlrorhood  center 
building,  and  the  details  of  this  com- 
paratively new  feature,  covering  all  of 
the  needs  above  referred  to,  are  ex- 
plained. 


In  the  new  McKinley  Park  more  than 
121,000  men,  women  and  children  used 
the  swimming  pool  during  the  season  of 
1904.  This  park  is  four  miles  from  Lake 
Michigan,  the  bathing  beaches  of  w’hich 
might  as  well  not  exist  in  so  far  as  they 
are  serviceable  to  the  hot  and  work-worn 
people  of  the  Brighton  district.  That 
these  people  might  enjoy  the  healthful 
luxury  of  bathing,  an  out-of-door  con- 
crete tank  was  built,  350  feet  long,  150 
wide,  and  sloping  to  a depth  of  nine 
feet.  The  w'ater  is  tempered  artificially, 
and  the  pool  is  surrounded  with  planta- 
tion effects.  Dressing  rooms  and  bath- 
ing suits  are  furnished  free.  Approach 
to  the  pool  is  through  an  Ionic  colon- 
nade of  stone,  roofed  with  a flower  gar- 
den. Within  the  colonnade  is  a shower- 
bath  house,  where  patrons  are  cleansed 
l^efore  entering  the  public  water.  The 
pool  has  proved  itself  an  undisguised 
blessing  to  the  working  people  of  the 
McKinley  Park  region.  This  district  is 
familiar  to  the  public,  for  it  lies  out  on 
the  “Archey’’  road,  made  famous  in  the 
Dooley  papers. 

In  addition  to  the  swimming  pool, 
each  park  has  a shallow  wading  pool 
for  children,  and  a sand  pit  where  they 
ma^'  play.  Each  also  has  swings,  giant 
strides  and  other  athletic  apparatus. 

In  all  the  parks  are  running  tracks, 
and  all  have  outdoor  gymnasia,  con- 
nected wnth  the  indoor  gymnasia,  for 
supplemental  service  in  summer.  For 
the  wise  and  systematic  use  of  the  gym- 
nasia the  commissioners  have  employed 
a director,  a graduate  of  Harvard.  This 
officer  will  give  instruction,  assist  in 
organizing  neighborhood  clubs,  encour- 
age athletic  rivalries  and  make  exercise 
attractive. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  service  the  com- 
missioners afford  in  the  new  club 
houses.  All  is  free  to  any  person  who 
conducts  himself  or  herself  properly. 

The  buildings  vary  in  size  with  the 
neighborhood  and  the  area  of  the  parks 
or  squares.  'I'he  walls  are  a concrete 
of  Portland  cement  and  crushed  lime- 
stone. In  the  surface  finish  small  par- 
ticles of  stone  are  visible,  making  the 
wall  rough  instead  of  flat  and  mean- 
ingless. The  ornamentation  also  is  con- 
crete— pilasters  and  pillars  with  classic- 
capitals.  The  roofs  of  the  buildings  are 


gray-green  tile.  The  eaves  are  stained 
red,  relieved  by  the  whitened  ends  of  the 
rafters. 

The  park  building  is  placed  near  the 
promenade  and  the  concert  grove,  the 
outdoor  gymnasia  for  both  men  and 
women,  and  the  natatorium. 

The  large  feature  is  the  assembly  hall, 
shared  by  men,  women  and  children  as 
a shelter,  and  arranged  for  lectures  and 
entertainments.  The  ceiling  is  high, 
showing  open  timbers.  A stage  is  pro- 
vided, and,  in  close  communication,  a 
refectory,  a retiring  room  for  women 
and  a smoking  room  for  men. 

Flanking  this  hall  are  the  wings  ac- 
commodating the  social  and  athletic 
functions  for  men  and  women  respect- 
ively. From  the  wings  the  hall  is  sep- 
arated by  entrance  vestibules,  controlled 
by  attendants’  offices  and  opening  into 
the  locker  room,  the  public  toilets,  and 
the  staircases  leading  to  a second  story. 
Here  are  arranged  the  club  rooms,  li- 
brary and  class  rooms. 

The  out-of-door  swimming  pool  is 
screened  by  the  main  building  and  by 
vine-covered  pergolas,  is  arranged  with  a 
southern  exposure,  and  is  inclosed  by 
walls  on  the  north,  thus  gathering  and 
reflecting  the  sun's  rays.  This  raises 
the  temperature  and  prolongs  the  bath- 
ing season.  Flowering  shrubs,  vines 
and  lawns  enrich  the  pool  inclosure,  and 
stretches  of  sand  invite  the  swimmers 
to  enjoy  sun  baths. 

'I’he  dressing  booths,  in  extended 
rows,  are  removed  from  the  main  build- 
ing, and  are  controlled  by  a special  offi- 
cer. From  the  booths  the  swimmer 
passes  to  the  pool  through  a shower 
bath,  where  there  are  soap  and  brushes. 
Adjoining  the  booths  is  the  laundry, 
with  the  heating  service.  'Fhere  also  is 
a hair-drying  room  for  women. 

The  building  and  pool  in  the  smallest 
of  these  squares  occupy  an  acre.  In 
the  larger  squares  and  parks  the  area  is 
consideralfly  greater.  Each  building  is 
designed  to  fit  well  into  the  landscape 
of  the  park.  'I'he  average  cost  is  about 
$90,000. 

Various  river  sites  for  small  parks 
and  playgrounds  have  been  purchased 
by  the  commissioners,  notably  on  Ogden 
Island  and  in  the  lumlier  district,  where 
liberal  bathing  facilities  are  assured. 
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State  Monviments  in  the  National  Military  ParR  at  Andersonville. 


The  National  Military  Park,  at  Andersonville,  Ga., 
and  Prison  Park,  the  site  of  the  old  Andersonville 
prison,  contain  a number  of  interesting  state  mon- 
uments, some  of  which  are  shown  on  this  page. 

Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 


with  bronze  tablets  on  the  walls.  Tw^o  tablets  on  the 
wall  bear  inscriptions,  and  a large  panel  on  the  other 
side  shows  a relief  representation  of  the  old  stockade, 
with  the  prisoners  dipping  water  from  Providence 
Spring. 


COME  STATE  MONUMENTS  AT  ANDERSONVILLE,  GA. 

1.  Rhode  Island;  2.  Pennsylvania;  3.  Massachusetts;  4.  Ohio;  5.  New  Jersey;  6.  Michigan. 


Michigan,  Massachusetts  and  Maine  have  erected  mon- 
uments, and  New  York,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  other  states, 
have  substantial  memorials  under  way. 

The  monuments  of  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Isl- 
and and  Michigan  stand  on  the  prison  grounds,  and 
those  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Maine  in  the 
National  Cemetery. 

The  Pennsylvania  memorial,  the  most  elaborate  of 
the  structures,  is  in  the  form  of  an  open  court,  sur- 
mounted by  a bronze  statue.  The  interior  is  of  marble. 


The  Michigan  monument  is  a simple,  massive  design 
embodying  an  original  treatment  of  the  sarcophagus 
form  of  memorial.  A figure  typifying  Michigan’s 
grief  at  the  loss  of  her  sons,  standing  in  front  of  the 
die,  holds  a palm  branch  in  one  hand,  and  places  a 
laurel  wreath  upon  the  stone  with  the  other. 

Ohio  is  represented  by  a plain  spire  monument  of 
Barre  granite  46  feet  high,  and  New  Jersey  bv  a shaft 
25  feet  high,  with  a conventional  surmounting  statue 
of  a soldier  at  parade  rest. 
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Annual  repoi'ts  o?‘  extracts  from  thony  historical  sketches, 
descriptive  circxilarSy  photographs  of  hnprovements  or  dis- 
iinctive  features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department- 


The  contract  for  furnishing  trees  and  shrubs  to  the  De- 
partment of  Parks,  New  York,  was  recently  awarded  to 
Frederick  W.  Kelsey,  150  Broadway,  New  York.  Four  bids 
were  received,  of  which  Mr.  Kelsey’s  was  the  most  favorable. 
The  contract  is  for  a general  assortment  of  trees,  conifers  and 
hardy  shrubs,  to  be  delivered  during  the  planting  season  of 

1905. 

j{j  ^ >j« 

Volney  Rogers,  park  commissioner  of  Youngstown,  O.,  has 
purchased  12.48  acres  of  additional  land  for  Mill  Creek  Park, 
making  the  total  area  of  this  park  481.14  acres.  The  tract 
consists  of  wooded  land  and  open  meadow,  has  a street  front- 
age of  -a  quarter  of  a mile  on  one  side,  and  a water  frontage 
of  a longer  distance  on  the  other.  The  purchase  price  is 
$10,000. 

* * * 

The  recent  report  of  President  E.  J.  Parker,  of  the  Parks 
and  Boulevard  Association  of  Quincy,  111.,  records  the  planting 
of  63,981  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  parks  and  other  city  property. 
They  were  distributed  among  the  different  parks  as  follows : 
Indian  Mounds,  25,664,  including  45  varieties ; South  Park, 
28,829,  of  50  varieties;  Riverview,  1,383,  of  48  varieties;  Prim- 
rose Park,  3,763,  in  40  varieties ; Madison  Park,  297. 

* * * 

Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  is  to  be  enlarged  by  the  filling  in  of 
245  acres  of  submerged  water  front  along  the  lake  shore  at 
a cost  of  $1,000,000.  A breakwater  will  be  built  half  a mile 
into  the  lake  and  two  miles  long  and  the  land  lying  between 
the  new  breakwater  and  the  present  shore  line  will  be  filled 
in  with  sand  and  clay.  In  the  old  section  of  the  park  the 
lagoon  separates  the  main  park  from  the  outer  driveway  and 
the  water  front.  In  the  new  extension  the  park  will  be  car- 
ried down  to  the  w'ater  line.  O.  C.  Simonds,  of  Chicago,  will 
have  charge  of  the  landscape  improvement  of  the  new  tract. 
Plans  have  also  been  made  by  the  West  Park  Board  of  Chicago 
contemplating  the  expenditure  of  $1,500,000  for  improvements 
in  the  immediate  future. 

* * * 

The  Board  of  Estimate  of  Greater  New  York  has  set  aside 
$3,000,000  for  the  laying  out  of  small  parks  and  $1,000,000  for 
new  playgrounds.  To  begin  these  improvements  at  once,  the 
board  has  authorized  the  acquisition  of  property  for  these 
parks:  Chelsea  Park,  Manhattan,  estimated  cost,  $1,250,000; 
Highland  Park  extension,  Brooklyn,  estimated  cost,  $750,000; 
Fort  Joseph  Rodman  Drake  Park,  The  Bronx,  estimated  cost, 
$25,000;  Park  at  Barclay,  Hoyt  and  Ditmas  avenues.  Queens, 
estimated  cost,  $400,000;  to  acquire  title  of  property  at  Cro- 
tona  avenue  and  Southern  Boulevard,  The  Bronx,  for  park 
purposes,  at  a cost  of  $100,000.  In  addition  to  the  Highland 
Park  extension,  Brooklyn  will  also  soon  get  the  Owls’  Head 
Park.  The  new  Chelsea  Park  will  cover  the  block  between 
Twenty-seventh  and  Twenty-eighth  streets  and  Ninth  and 
Tenth  avenues.  This  is  now  occupied  by  tenement  houses, 
which  will  be  razed. 


Plans  for  many  of  the  park  improvements  for  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  provided  for  in  the  authorized  bond  issue  of  $375,000 
have  already  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Chief 
Engineer  of  Parks  Stinchcomb.  Work  in  several  parks  will 
be  begun  about  June  i,  when  the  first  funds  will  be  avail- 
able. A speedway,  a new  athletic  field,  shelter  houses  in  four 
parks  and  a public  comfort  station  are  included  in  the  plans 
which  call  for  the  expenditure  of  the  following  amounts  in 
the  different  parks:  Gordon  Park,  $56,000;  Wade  Park, 
$5,000;  Brookside  Park,  $92,000;  Edgewater  Park  and  park- 
way, $73,400;  Garfield  Park,  $30,500;  Washington  Park,  $36,- 
000;  Rockefeller  Park,  $22,600;  Lake  View  Park,  $1,000; 
Cedar  Glen,  $2,000. 

* * 

A bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  enlargement  of  Capitol  Park  in  Harrisburg, 
which  is  expected  to  meet  with  no  opposition.  The  capitol 
is  set  in  a small  park,  so  shaped  that  on  the  east  and  west 
the  building  is  close  to  the  streets.  On  the  west  side  there 
is  more  chance  to  see  the  building,  as  it  is  set  back  a few 
hundred  feet  and  is  approached  by  a broad  flight  of  steps. 
This  affords  an  impressive  view  at  close  range.  A block 
away  the  view  is  seriously  circumscribed,  and  only  a part  of 
the  building  can  be  seen.  Extension  of  this  side  would  be 
exceedingly  expensive,  as  the  best  part  of  Harrisburg,  the 
leading  churches,  the  finest  residences  and  many  institutions, 
possessing  ornamental  buildings,  are  located  there.  On  the 
east  side  it  is  proposed  to  take  in  some  20  city  blocks  for 
extension  of  the  park.  The  capitol  on  this  side  rises  almost 
from  the  houseline  to  the  height  of  200  feet  or  so,  and  can 
not  be  seen  to  any  advantage.  The  blocks  which  are  crossed 
by  four  streets  running  each  way  and  some  alleys  are  among 
the  poorest  in  Harrisburg,  and  can  be  acquired  at  a compara- 
tively small  expense. 

* * * 

FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  records  a very  successful  effort  in  laying 
the  foundation  for  a “zoo”  in  North  Brandywine  Park.  A 
number  of  animals  have  been  presented  to  the  park,  and  oth- 
ers have  been  offered,  but  the  Board  was  unable  to  accept 
them  owing  to  a lack  of  funds  for  their  maintenance.  The 
expenditures  for  the  year  amounted  to  $18,918.96  and  the 
receipts  were  $33,569.17,  including  an  extra  appropriation  se- 
cured by  a bond  issue  of  $10,000.  A contract  was  let  for  the 
construction  of  a swimming  pool  at  Delaware  Park  at  a cost 
of  $6,095,  Slid  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  purchase 
of  acres  as  an  addition  to  Kirkwood  Park.  The  park 
system  of  Wilmington  now  embraces  277.16  acres,  including 
the  following,  exclusive  of  the  small  parks : North  Brandy- 
wine, 100.6  acres;  South  Brandywine,  73.22  acres;  Kentmere 
Parkway  and  Rockford  Grove,  14.83 ; and  Rockford  Park, 
71.37.  The  report  is  illustrated  with  half-tones  of  high  qual- 
ity showing  some  beautiful  views  in  the  parks. 

The  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Park  Commission  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  says  that  the  effect  of  the  cold  weather 
has  in  some  respects  been  quite  disastrous  to  plant  life,  and 
a good  many  varieties  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  etc.,  that  have 
been  considered  hardy  in  that  climate  have  forfeited  that 
classification,  and  will  have  to  be  more  or  less  discarded 
from  use  in  plantings  intended  for  permanent  effect.  Plans 
and  specifications  have  been  made  for  a sanitary  building  for 
Rindge  Field  and  Nursery,  and  its  erection  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  field  are  planned  for  this  year.  There  were  282 
trees  planted  during  the  year,  109  removed,  and  1,274  trimmed. 
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Civic  Art  for  Small  Towns. 

By  Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 

Author  of  "The  Improvement  of  Towns  and  Cities,"  and  "Modern  Civic  Art." 


“Town  improvement”  is  not  necessarily,  nor  even 
in  its  commoner  meaning,  civic  art.  Primarily  it  is 
neatness,  cleanliness,  order ; and  secondarily  it  usually 
proves  in  practice  some  decorative  planting.  Though 
laying  a proper  foundation  for  civic  art’s  reasonable 
and  logical  development  and  expression,  none  of  these 
things  is,  properly  speaking,  civic  art.  An  analysis  of 
the  term  shows  the  truth  of  this,  granting  the  decorative 
planting  to  be,  as  a rule,  informal  and  unrelated.  Civic 
art,  narrowly  defined,  is  art  applied  to  town ; and  art 
is  the  final  expression  of  culture  and  taste.  Town 
improvers  have,  and  need,  much  faith ; they  have 
strong  and  high  ideals,  and  the  patience  to  work  for 
them ; but  toward  civic  art  their  attitude  is  usually 
that  suggested  hy  the  doubting  question,  “What  has  a 
town  to  do  with  civic  art?” 

It  is  significant  that,  as  Park  and  Cemetery — 
which  for  so  long  has  voiced  and  guided  town  im- 
provement efforts — begins  its  fifteenth  annual  volume, 
there  can  be  brave  answer  of  the  question.  In  many 
towns  the  preliminary  work  has  now  been  so  success- 
fully accomplished,  the  foundations  so  well  laid,  that 
the  citizens  can  dare  to  have  aspirations  for  real  civic 
art,  that  they  can  ask  the  question — not  v.uth  doubt  and 
covert  sneer,  but  with  lively  interest  and  hope. 

When  one  considers  the  true  significance  of  civic 
art,  and  with  what  propriety  it  is  a late  development, 
wonder  ceases  that  there  is  so  little  of  it  now  in  small 
towns.  A Western  woman,  reading  a paper  before 
the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  in  1900, 
said  that  when  an  American  thinks  of  “the  interest  and 
beauty  of  towns  like  Amiens  and  Chartres,  of  Rouen 
and  of  Blois,  he  cannot  avoid  memories  of  beautiful 
old  churches,  interesting  fountains,  or  ancient  statues, 
and  will  ask  himself  why  Rockport  or  Smithville 
should  not  also  have  something  to  remember ” 


“During  the  year,”  she  continued,  “I  have  visited 
many  towns  filled  with  refined  and  progressive  peo- 
ple, but  as  I did  not  feel  a great  interest  in  the  creamery 
or  the  glucose  mills,  there  was  little  for  my  host  to 
show  me.  There  was  little  external  evidence  that  life 
meant  more  to  the  average  citizen  than  the  daily  round 
of  eating  and  sleeping  and  rising  to  labor.  The  streets 
were  hopelessly  right-angled,  sterile  and  uninteresting.” 

Happily,  there  now  rush  to  mind  a whole  host  of 
things  to  say  to  her  comment.  Answering  for  the 
progressive  towns — which  are  the  greater  number  of  all 
our  towns — it  may  be  said  that  their  development  is 
much  more  logical  and  consistent  than  was  that  of 
Chartres,  Blois,  and  the  rest.  They  have  not,  perhaps, 
beautiful  churches  and  fountains ; but  they  have  broad 
streets,  clean  highways,  and  in  innumerable  instances 
great  trees  that  are  of  more  delicate  structure  than 
any  sculpture  and  more  marvelous  in  point  and  counter- 
point than  any  architecture.  When  the  fountains  and 
the  churches  do  come,  they  will  be  the  better  seen  be- 
cause of  these  possessions  and  the  more  appreciated  for 
their  chronological  fitness. 

But  as  to  the  “hopelessly  right-angled  streets,”  it 
may  be  admitted  that  she  names  there  an  initial  error — 
not  that  the  foreign  towns  are  any  better,  in  their  hope- 
less twisting  and  jumble.  They  represent  the  lack  of 
any  system  in  their  street  planning ; while  our  towns 
represent  the  adoption  of  a wrong  one.  Thus  is  there 
little  to  choose  between  them.  Both  at  home  and 
abroad,  however,  towns  are  learning  to  call  in  experts 
to  advise  about  the  proper  readjustment  of  their 
ground  plans,  to  make  them  conform  more  to  scientific 
principles — a fundamental  task  for  the  right  develop- 
ment of  civic  art,  and  the  first  step  in  real  civic  art. 
Our  task,  too,  is  easier  than  theirs.  So  there  is  nothing 
shameful  in  the  implied  admission,  when  one  asks 
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the  question  ‘‘What  has  our  town  to  do  with  civic 
art?”  that  as  yet  it  has  done  nothing  with  it.  One 
can  answer  with  energy  and  enthusiasm  “Much!” 

It  pa3S  financially.  If  foreign  towns,  with  all  their 
essential  uncomfortableness,  attract  visitors  because 
they  have  much  in  them  that  is  beautiful,  our  towns 
will  do  the  same  when  they  add  such  attractions.  All 
through  New  England,  indeed,  there  is  already  proof 
of  this ; beautiful  old  towns  with  noble  trees,  interesting 
ancient  architecture,  attractive  inns,  stations,  and 
artistic  modern  accpiisitions — in  libraries,  memorials,  etc, 
— are  annually  crow'ded  with  summer  visitors  and  drew 
to  themselves  for  permanent  residents  the  year  round 
the  most  delightful,  refined  and  cultured  people.  And 
to  look  across  the  sea  for  an  instance,  we  shall  find 
Leamington,  in  Warwickshire,  England,  a suggestive 
example.  Once  a popular  resort  for  its  springs, 
fashion  changed,  patronage  went  elsewhere,  and  the 
town  declined.  Without  manufacturing  or  commercial 
advantages,  the  residents  resolved  to  win  back  the  lost 
favor.  They  organized  an  improvement  society, 
pledged  the  credit  of  the  town  for  the  purchase  of 
parks,  reserved  for  the  public  the  river  banks  and  beau- 
tified them,  subsidized  a boat  service  on  the  stream, 
“fixed  np”  the  streets  and  house  lots  and  suddenly 


beheld  the  town  popular  again.  All  the  old  houses 
were  filled,  places  that  had  not  been  rented  were 
grabbed  up,  within  five  years  more  than  seven  hundred 
new  houses  were  erected  and  prosperity  came  again. 

Civic  art  has  an  educational  value  to  the  community. 
The  National  Sculpture  Society,  discussing  this  matter, 
says  “the  public  is  hungry  for  an  art  that  speaks  to  it 
of  their  own  aspirations,  ideals  and  history.”  By  art 
these  things  can  be  written  in  a language  that  all  can 
read  and  where  they  can  most  easily  read  it. 

It  has,  further,  what  may  be  called  a moral  value, 
since  it  cultivates  a public  spirit,  stimulates  the  public 
foresight  that  is  so  often  lacking,  encourages  a kindly 
interest  in  one’s  neighbors — a community  conscious- 
ness. And  finally,  it  is  contagious — the  idea  spread- 
ing from  town  to  town,  so  that  its  beneficence  reaches 
far. 

In  such  brief  space  it  has  been  possible  only  to  hint 
at,  to  touch  on,  the  appropriateness  and  value  of  civic 
art  for  towns — only  to  suggest  the  answer  that  between 
it  and  the  town  there  is  a connection  which  is  fitting 
and  fine,  and  which  is  not  prejudiced  by  the  natural 
fact  of  its  late  appearance,  nor  negatived  by  the  danger 
that  sometimes  things  may  be  accepted  as  art  that  are 
not  artistic. 


The  First  American  Municipal  Museum. 


The  first  Municipal  I\Iuseum  to  be  opened  in  this 
country  was  inaugurated  Eebruary  24  in  Chicago  with 
a valuable  loan  collection  of  exhibits  illustrative  of  the 
administration  of  cities  and  of  the  problems  of  urban 
life.  The  museum  is  to  be  permanent,  but  the  loan 
collection  will  remain  only  till  INIarch  25,  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  April  b\'  a permanent  collection  relating  to 
the  Citv  of  Chicago. 

The  exhibition  comprises  original  drawings,  models, 
photographs,  maps,  charts  and  literature,  contributed 
by  manv  foreign  and  American  cities,  among  which 
are  conspicuous  New  York,  Boston,  San  Francisco, 
St.  Paul  and  iMinneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Duesseldorf,  Bonne,  Cologne,  Essen,  the  city  of  Paris 
and  minor  French  cities,  Birmingham,  Alanchester, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Tokyo,  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

A large  collection  of  exhibits  has  been  loaned  by 
organizations  such  as  the  Municipal  Art  Society  of 
New  York,  and  by  architects,  landscape  architects, 
and  other  individuals  and  firms. 

The  scope  of  the  Municipal  Museum  is  indicated  in 
part  by  the  following  classification : 

Municipal  Administration  ; Public  Art ; Public  Recre- 
ation ; Street  Making;  Street  Cleaning;  Transporta- 
tion ; Sanitation ; Housing ; Education  and  School  Ex- 
tension ; Libraries ; Charities  and  Correction ; Civic 
Literature  and  Statistics. 

New  York  and  the  Twin  Cities  of  St.  Paul  and 


Minneapolis,  are  best  represented  among  the  American 
cities.  The  large  colored  topographic  model  of  the 
Twin  Cities  which  occupied  the  stage  in  the  building 
of  those  cities  at  St.  Louis  is  conspicuously  placed,  and 
attracts  much  attention.  A model  of  the  Minnesota 
state  capital,  by  Architect  Cass  Gilbert,  showing  the 
proposed  plans  for  remodeling  the  city  of  St.  Paul  is 
a striking  study  in  city  building.  Models  of  the  St. 
Paul  public  baths  and  playgrounds  and  of  the  milling 
district  of  Minneapolis,  are  also  shown. 

The  exhibit  of  models  by  the  New  York  street 
cleaning  department  is  especially  instructive  and  com- 
plete. The  garbage  reduction  plant  is  shown  in  an 
accurate  model  and  a miniature  incinerator  and  power 
plant  is  shown  in  operation  by  means  of  ingenious 
mechanism.  Sections  of  the  twin  tubes  of  the  subway, 
and  photographs  showing  this  great  work  in  various 
stages  of  construction  are  a part  of  the  New  York 
exhibit.  In  the  department  of  housing  and  sanitation 
that  city  gives  striking  object  lessons  in  models  of  the 
old  and  new  styles  of  tenement  houses. 

Chicago  is  also  well  represented  in  this  department 
with  several  large  models  of  the  drainage  canal,  show- 
ing its  extent  with  relation  to  the  city,  the  construction 
of  the  channel  and  of  the  controlling  works. 

The  officers  of  the  museum  are : President,  George 
E.  Vincent;  Treasurer,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson;  Secre- 
tary, George  E.  Hooker. 
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Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  them^  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photos'raphs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department* 


The  City  Improvement  Society  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  is 
raising  a fund  by  subscription  which  it  is  proposed  to  add  to 
the  sum  which  the  city  council  appropriated  for  the  protection 
of  the  shade  trees  of  the  city  from  the  ravages  of  the  hrown 
tail  moth.  A suh-committee  of  the  society  has  the  matter  in 
charge,  and  it  is  expected  that  a considerable  sum  will  be 
raised.  It  was  decided  that  the  work  of  cutting  the  nests  from 
the  trees  should  be  pushed  as  rapidly  and  as  energetically  as 
possible,  and  that  the  advisability  of  spraying  the  trees  should 
be  considered  later. 

* * * 

The  Tower  Hill  Improvement  Cluh,  Tower  Hill,  Mass.,  has 
issued  the  following  circular  regarding  methods  of  eradicating 
the  hrown  tail  moth  pest:  Treatment:  Take  the  nests  of  the 
brown  tail  moth  from  the  trees  and  burn  them  at  once.  The 
caterpillars  will  begin  to  crawl  soon,  and  it  will  then  cost  ten 
times  as  much  to  save  your  trees.  Trees  that  lose  their  foliage 
three  years  in  succession  usually  die.  Property  is  depreciated 
by  loss  of  trees.  Disease  is  fostererd  by  neglect  to  remove 
nests.  Thousands  are  made  sick  by  the  minute  barbed  hairs 
of  the  caterpillars,  which  fly  in  the  air  and  penetrate  the  skin 
like  fishhooks.  The  person  who  neglects  to  remove  the  nests 
of  the  brown  tail  moth  from  property  which  he  owns,  keeps 
what  is  a menace  to  the  health  of  the  neighborhood.  Will  you 
remove  the  nests  from  the  trees  at  your  home  and  burn  them? 
Nests  must  he  removed  by  April  i.  Burn  all  the  leaves  from 
under  trees,  as  there  will  undoubtedly  be  some  nests  that  have 
fallen  off  during  the  winter.  The  club  has  purchased  a 20-foot 
extension  ladder,  and  lo,  12,  14  and  16  foot  tree  pruners, 
which  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  to  its  members  and 
other  responsible  persons. 

•if.  if. 

The  Village  Improvement  Society  of  Andover,  Mass.,  which 
has  been  conducting  some  very  successful  prize  gardening 
contests,  testifies  as  follows  concerning  the  value  of  the  work, 
in  the  report  of  Miss  Emma  J.  Lincoln,  secretary : “Each  year 
confirms  our  faith  in  the  advisability  of  continuing  the  work 
of  flower  seed  distribution  and  awarding  of  prizes  among  the 
children.  In  the  past  year  many  more  children  bought  seeds 
and  a larger  number  competed  for  the  prizes  than  in  previous 
years.  Added  to  this  fact  that  the  standard  has  been  raised 
each  year,  a little  more  being  expected  of  the  prize  winners 
than  in  the  past,  it  will  be  seen  that  greater  effort  is  being 
stimulated.  The  children  are  learning  that  a prize  garden 
does  not  mean  always  the  prettiest  garden,  and  that  a weedy 
one  hardens  the  visitor’s  heart.  One  of  the  most  astonishing 
of  the  prize  gardens  last  year  was  found  in  a small  back  yard, 
shaded  on  three  sides  by  buildings,  the  ground  so  hardened 
by  the  trampling  of  children’s  feet  that  not  even  the  usual 
weeds  grew  in  it,  but  the  garden  was  a wonder,  with  zinnias 
growing  nearly  five  feet  in  height  as  if  the  blossoms  were  try- 
ing to  climb  up  where  they  could  get  a glimpse  of  the  sun.’’ 


Although  not  quite  a year  old,  the  North  Central  Improve- 
ment Association  of  Chicago  has  accomplished  so  much  that 
the  “good  work’’  is  to  be  pushed  with  renewed  energy  this 
spring.  The  organization  of  this  association  was  effected 
March  18,  1904,  when  a meeting  of  a number  of  residents  of 
the  Twenty-first  ward  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer.  The  association  rented  space  in  a store  at  71  Rush 
street,  and  has  had  an  office  there  since  last  May.  It  also  owns 
its  own  teams  and  all  of  its  implements,  and  the  workmen  are 
provided  with  white  uniforms  and  helmets.  After  the  work 
of  cleaning  had  been  started  the  association  undertook  to  flush 
the  asphalt  streets  at  night,  twice  a week.  This  was  done  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  proved  a great  success,  making 
the  streets  look  unusually  attractive.  Two  men  were  also 
employed  to  cut  the  weeds  and  tall  grass  in  the  vacant  lots 
within  the  district  cared  for  by  the  association.  Next  summer 
more  work  will  be  done  to  beautify  the  vacant  property  in 
the  district.  Since  winter  began  a number  of  men  have  been 
employed  by  the  association,  cleaning  the  crossings  most  used 
by  pedestrians.  The  funds  are  secured  by  means  of  subscrip- 
tions from  residents  of  the  territory,  according  to  the  amount 
of  frontage  occupied. 

* * * 

The  Civic  Improvement  Club  of  Waco,  Tex.,  has  started  a 
civic  improvement  department  in  the  Waco  Herald,  conducted 
by  Mrs.  T.  Jeff  Smith,  which  promises  excellent  results  in 
keeping  the  work  before  the  public.  Among  the  measures 
taken  up  in  the  first  installment  are  the  promotion  of  an  ordi- 
nance restricting  saloons  to  certain  sections  of  the  city  outside 
of  the  residence  district,  and  to  another  creating  and  defining 
special  taxing  districts  for  local  improvements.  A discussion 
of  nuisances  and  their  abatement  in  other  cities,  and  the  point- 
ing out  of  specific  local  instances,  furnishes  material  for  the 
rest  of  the  department.  In  another  issue  parks  and  school 
grounds.  This  is  a most  important  branch  of  the  work  of 
improvement  associations,  and  every  such  organization  should 
take  measures  to  keep  the  local  press  supplied  with  improve- 
ment news.  In  this  connection  a recent  bulletin  of  the  Press 
Department  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  entitled  “Civic 
Associations  and  the  Press,”  will  be  found  of  much  assistance. 
It  is  issued  by  Frank  Chapin  Bray,  5711  Kimbark  avenue,  Chi- 
cago. who  is  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  this  department  of 
the  association. 

* * * 

The  Bar  Harbor  Village  Improvement  Association,  Bar 
Harbor,  Me.,  is  trying  to  impress  upon  the  land-owners  of 
that  vicinity  the  importance  of  preserving  their  trees.  They 
have  sent  letters  to  the  owners  of  forest  lands  in  the  town  of 
Eden  suggesting  that  it  is  to  their  interest  as  well  as  to  the 
interest  of  the  community  upon  whose  prosperity  the  value 
of  their  land  depends,  to  use  care  in  cutting  down  their  trees. 
Such  care,  the  society  says,  can  be  best  exercised : 

1.  In  the  case  of  woodlands  on  which  it  is  purposed  to  erect 
buildings  near  a road,  .by  leaving  a fringe  of  trees  along  the 
road  side. 

2.  In  the  case  of  all  other  woodlands  bordering  on  a road, 
by  leaving  on  each  side  of  the  road  a belt  of  trees  not  less 
than  20  feet  wide. 

3.  By  refraining,  except  where  really  necessary,  from  clear- 
ing away  all  trees  on  areas  that  occupy  a conspicuous  position 
in  the  landscape,  such  as  knolls,  hilltops  and  mountain  sides, 
easily  seen  from  neighboring  roads. 

4.  In  the  case  of  woodlands  from  which  firewood  is  ob- 
tained (wherever  situated,  substantially  all  such  lands  being 
near  some  forest  or  mountain  path),  by  leaving  at  least  a few 
scattered  trees  standing,  to  break  the  unsightliness  of  a bare 
tract  in  the  midst  of  the  forest. 
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Evolution,  Devolution  and  iSystematic  Gardening'. 


Among  the  very  ancient  ideas  of  the  evolution  of 
vegetable  life  on  the  Earth  are  those  of  the  “Rig 
\’eda,”  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus.  As  my 
memory  serves  me,  it  states  the  beginning  about  as 
follows:  “In  the  beginning  there  was  darkness  in 
darkness  enfolded,  all  was  watery  vapour.” 

The  life  which  lay  in  space  was  developed  by  the 
power  of  heat.  But  the  rays  of  heat  and  of  light, 
did  they  come  from  above  or  below?  (i.  e.  from  other 
suns  or  the  earth?) 

Afterwards  mighty  forces  arose,  and  seeds  were 
sown.  He  from  whom  this  creation  sprang,  whether 
He  made  it  directly  or  not.  The  All  Seeing  One,  He 
knows  it — or  He  does  not.” 

Such  a genesis  crystallizes  about  all  we  know  today 
of  the  nebular  hypothesis  and  evolutionary  theory ; the 
most  advanced  philosophical  thought  has  penetrated 
but  little  further. 

So  far  as  our  Earth  gives  evidence  it  seems  to  have 
been  always  as  big  or  bigger  than  today.  The  crust 
seems  to  have  contracted,  "mighty  forces  arose”  and 
cracked  and  crumpled  it  up. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  from  the  period  when  “seeds 
were  sown”  the  climates  must  have  varied ; even  as  the 
position  of  the  poles  changed,  the  extreme  temperatures 
could  scarcely  vary  less,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
any  single  organism  equally  well  adapted  to  them  all. 

It  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  modern  research  to  find 
some  unicellular  body  so  adapted,  and  upon  which  a 
genealogy  may  be  built  for  the  whole  vegetable  king- 
dom. 

I hope  I am  stating  the  case  of  the  “genealogists” 
correctly  ? 

Now  why  could  not  a number  of  the  lower  vege- 
table organisms  be  developed  simultaneously  or  grad- 
ually, as  the  surfaces  of  the  Earth  became  fitted  for 
them,  and  the  varying  climates  encouraged  them  ? 

And  what  is  there  to  preclude  the  belief  that  most 
of  these  primary  organisms  perished  untold  ages  ago? 


In  the  papers  on  the  Geography  of  Garden  Plants 
the  attentive  reader  will  have  noticed  that  Aroids 
alone  among  flowering  plants  can  be  followed  down 
to  a minute  globule,  IVolfUa  Columbiana,  which  may 
be  a very  ancient  form  indeed.  But  in  Asia,  Africa,, 
Europe  and  in  tropical  and  temperate  America  there 
are  about  a dozen  other  IVoIffias,  all  of  which  I believe 
have  a higher  development  and  larger  size  than  the 
North  American  plant.  Now  : these  larger  forms  may 
at  some  earlier  stage  of  the  Earth’s  existence  have  oc- 
cupied what  are  the  Arctic  regions  of  the  present  day. 
Suppose  the  Earth  cooled  oI¥  in  those  regions  first,, 
wouldn't  the  first  stages  of  cooling  be  much  warmer 
than  later  ones,  then  why  is  not  our  IVolffia^  a degen- 
erate and  depauperate  form  ? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  as  much  may  be  said 
for  devolution  as  evolution,  and  that  both  processes 
are,  in  the  multiplicity  of  their  variants,  and  the  incon- 
ceivable remoteness  of  their  antiquity,  far  removed  from 
human  ken ; anything  that  can  be  written  from  age  to- 
age  can  merely  appeal  with  more  or  less  force  to  the  hu- 
man understanding,  and  he  is  the  greatest  philosopher 
who  like  the  old  writer  of  the  “Rig  Veda”  admits  that 
— “The  All  Seeing  One,  He  knows  it — or  He  does 
not.” 

So  far  as  the  “accepted”  systems  of  botany  are  of 
concern  to  the  gardener,  it  may  be  said  that  most  are 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  all  plants  have  sprung 
from  an  original  seed  like  a tree,  and  like  a tree  have 
branched  into  primary,  secondary  and  highly  divided 
branchlets,  and  the  original  seed  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom is  being  diligently  sought  so  as  to  perfect  the 
genealogy. 

This  idea  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  known  as  the 
lineal  system  of  planting  in  force  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens.  It  is  generally  impossible  to  get  any  grace- 
fulness or  beauty  out  of  it,  because  the  material  made 
to  stand  in  relation  may  have  the  most  diverse  size 
and  habit  imaginable.  Therefore  it  is  common  to> 
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adopt  the  method  in  vogue  from  the  most  ancient 
times  and  plant  herbs,  shrubs  and  trees  in  places  by 
themselves.  This  is  not  nature’s  method  in  fertile 
places  nor  any  approach  to  it  and  there  is  no  harmony 
belonging  to  it. 

But  if  we  assume  as  I am  doing  that  not  one,  but 
several,  original  seeds  were  sown  on  the  hot  rock- 
ribbed  old  Earth,  and  that  these  were  the  original 
centers  of  a number  of  groups  of  antediluvian  or  pre- 
glacial plants — since  and  often  destroyed — generations 
upon  generations — for  ages  after  ages,  only  an  in- 
complete series  of  whose  descendants  exist,  and  that 
nature  never  for  a moment  arranged  her  plants  in 
anything  like  the  line  upon  line  principle  of  the 
botanists,  perhaps  we  may  arrive  at  a grouping 
adapted  more  or  less  fully  to  all  fertile  parts  of  the 
globe,  which  if  arranged  in  something  like  the  hap- 
hazard way  of  the  Great  Planter  may  be  used  to  em- 
bellish the  landscape.  It  is  well  for  mere  convenience 
to  find  which  one  of  the  “accepted  systems"  has 
groups  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  with  a fairly 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  all,  I have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  while  none  are  perfect,  yet  the  groups 
of  Durand’s  Index  and  the  Genera  Plantarum  come 
nearer  to  affording  a well  balanced  choice  of  material 
North,  South,  East  and  West  on  the  Earth  than  any 
others.  The  secpience  of  these  groups  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  palaeontological  facts  so  far  as  ascer- 
tained, but  it  must  be  remembered  always  that  these 
so-called  facts  are  exceedingly  meagre  and  liable  to 
error.  Eor  instance  anyone  ma\'  easily  demonstrate 
the  utter  perishability  of  most  endogenous  plants,  and 
this  may  be  the  reason  of  their  scarcity  in  the  older 
deposits,  a scarcity  by  no  means  proving  their  non- 
existence in  those  very  ancient  times.  The  seeds  of 
Palms,  for  instance,  may  sometime  be  unearthed  as 
casts  or  fossils  whenever  the  tropics  are  explored  with 
the  scientific  closeness  of  the  temperate  regions. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  natural  distribution, 
accidental  crossing,  and  the  evolution  of  species  and 
varieties  on  paper,  but  I am  disposed  to  believe  the  two 
columns  of  groups  which  follow,  with  their  north  and 
south  arrangement,  and  the  space  between  representing 
the  great,  often  impassable  oceans,  come  as  near  to 
illustrating  the  methods  of  nature  as  any  picturing  I 
have  seen — for  the  groups  are  invariably  represented 
north  and  south,  generally  too  they  are  found  east  and 
west,  although  the  genera  and  even  the  tribes  are 
more  likely  to  be  confined  to  one  hemisphere  or  the 
other. 

Nature’s  method  of  crossing  and  evolving  the  living 
forms  has  been  extremely  diverse  and  so  slow  as  to 
be  well  nigh  incomprehensible. 

The  winds,  the  movements  of  animals,  ocean  cur- 
rents and  their  drift  have  all  contributed  to  their  dis- 
semination, and  during  recent  times  this  has  gone  on 
more  rapidly  than  ever  before,  yet  who  can  safely 


assert  that  nature  has  produced  a single  new  species 
during  the  age  of  steam  for  instance  ? It  would  be 
much  easier  to  assert  with  truth  that  species  have  been 
destroyed,  and  it  is  an  open  question  if  in  all  the  ages 
the  process  of  destruction  has  not  been  the  most 
rapid. 

But  there  seems  to  be  a compensatory  process  going 
on  among  the  plants  of  cultivation,  for  these  vary  with 
great  rapidity,  and  often  adapt  themselves  within 
given  limits  with  remarkable  facility. 

Artificial  fertilization  as  promoted  by  mankind  has 
played  a most  important  part  within  historic  times, 
and  especially  during  the  last  half  century,  and  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  necessary  to  have  accurate 
ideas  as  to  the  limitations  of  genera  and  the  relation- 
ships of  plants  in  general.  As  a very  humble  contribu- 
tion to  this  end  I long  ago  gave  plans  and  suggested 
the  planting  of  allied  groups  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  landscape,  rather  than  heterogeneous  and  unrelated 
ones,  and  pointed  out  clearly  in  a long  series  of 
papers  that  the  majority  of  such  groups  possess  all 
the  variety  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  conven- 
tional style  of  gardening. 

I suppose  the  whole  idea  is  ill  adapted  to  the  hurry- 
scurry  of  American  life,  and  certainly  several  of  those 
who  have  blundered  into  nondescript  arrangements 
within  the  last  decade  or  two,  show  both  by  their  let- 
ters and  their  works  that  they  have  given  no  adequate 
thought  or  heed  to  the  very  essentials  of  good  group- 
ing,— comprehensive  understanding. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  in  spite  of  the  im- 
mense amonnt  of  work  in  siccus  and  library,  that  con- 
veniently arranged  gardens  would  speedily  show  many 
species  which  ought  to  be  in  other  genera,  many 
genera  in  other  tribes,  and  many  tribes  removed  to 
other  allied  groups.  A plant  is  generally  nearer  to 
one  than  another. 

As  for  the  sequence  of  the  groups  themselves  I feel 
instinctively  that  the  following  is  at  least  as  good  as 
anv  : 


I 

Filicales. 

Graminales. 

2 

Coniferales. 

Cyperales. 

3 

Salicales. 

Aroidales. 

4 

Quernales. 

Palmales. 

S 

Urticales. 

Liliales. 

6 

Euphorbiales. 

Iridales. 

7 

Loranthales. 

Musales. 

8 

Daphnales. 

Orchidales. 

9 

Piperales. 

Fluviales. 

10 

Assarales. 

Ranunculales, 

1 1 

Podostemale.s. 

Papaverales. 

12 

Chenopodiales. 

Polygalales. 

13 

Salviale.s. 

Dianthales. 

14 

Bignoniales. 

Camelliales. 

15 

Polemoniales. 

Malvales. 

i6 

Gentianales. 

Geraniales. 

17 

Diospyrales. 

ilieales. 

i8 

Primulales. 

Celastrales. 

19 

Ericales. 

Sapindales. 

20 

Campanales. 

Legumales. 
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21 

Asterales. 

Rosales. 

22 

Cinchonales. 

Saxifragales. 

23 

Umbellales. 

Myrtales. 

24 

Cactales. 

Passiflorales. 

25 

Passiflorales. 

Cactales. 

26 

Myrtales. 

Umbellales. 

27 

Sa.xifragales. 

Cincbonales. 

28 

Rosales. 

.\sterales. 

29 

Legumales. 

Campanales. 

30 

Sapiiidales. 

Ericales. 

31 

Celastrales. 

Primulales. 

32 

Ilicales. 

Diospyrales. 

33 

Geraniales. 

Gentianales. 

34 

Malvales. 

Polemoniales. 

35 

Camelliales. 

P)ignoniales. 

36 

Dianthales. 

Salviales. 

37 

Polygalales. 

Chenopodiales. 

38 

Papaverales. 

Podostemales. 

39 

Raiuinculales. 

.A.ssarales. 

40 

Fhiviales. 

Piperales. 

41 

Orchidales. 

Daphnales. 

42 

Musales. 

Lorantliales. 

43 

Iridales. 

Eupborbiales. 

44 

Liliales. 

Urticales. 

45 

Palmales. 

Quernales. 

46 

Aroidales. 

Salicales. 

47 

Cyperales. 

Coniferales. 

48 

Graniinales. 

Filicales. 

Representatives  of  these  groups  are  distributed  from 
North  to  South  and  from  East  to  West — without  any 
exception.  It  is  otherwise  with  many  ordinal  groups 
which  have  been  employed  in  so-called  gardens  of 
instruction. 

James  MacPherson. 


ARALIA  (FATSIA)  SIEBOLDI. 

By  Joseph  Meehan. 

Note— The  illustration  of  Aralia  Sieboldi,  shown  here,  was 
used  by  mistake  with  Mr.  Meehan's  discussion  of  Cordyline 
indivisa  last  month.  The  accompanying  illustration  of  Cordy- 
line indivisa  should  have  appeared  with  last  month's  notes. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  have  been  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  England,  will  remember  how  many  treasures 
of  trees  and  '^hrubs  are  thriving  out  doors  there  that 
even  elsewhere  in  England  are  not  considered  hardv. 


ARALIA  SIEBOLDI.  HEDGE,  CERASUS  LUSITANICUS. 
TREE,  QUERCUS  ILEX. 


CORDYLINE  INDIVISA;  HEDGE,  CERASUS  LUSITANICUS, 
TREE  QITERCITS  ILEX. 


Before  us  is  an  illustration  of  one  such  shrub,  Aralia 
Sieboldi,  or  as  botanical  authorities  now  make  it, 
Fatsia  Japonica,  which  is  growing  on  the  grounds  of 
Mr.  George  Hutt,  Apply  Towers,  Near  Ryde,  Isle 
of  Wight. 

In  our  own  country  this  plant  is  seen  only  as  a 
greenhouse  one  in  the  north,  where  it  is  often  found 
in  the  collections  of  florists  who  make  a business  of 
loaning  plants  for  decorative  purposes.  In  the  south, 
wherever  no  more  than  about  io°  of  frost  occurs,  it 
would  prove  hardy. 

Now  the  sight  of  the  lovely  specimen  before  us 
makes  us  wish  we  could  have  such  a one  on  our 
grounds.  It  is  nearly  twelve  feet  high,  and,  as  the 
picture  shows,  is  laden  with  flowers.  There  are  hun- 
dreds on  hundreds  of  beautiful  white  ball-like  flowers, 
and  these  give  way  to  berries  later  which,  when  ripe, 
resemble  large  black  currants.  I am  one  who  believes 
a great  many  of  these  lovely  plants  could  be  grown 
out-doors  here.  But  it  will  not  do  to  set  them  in  any 
vacant  place,  there  must  be  a cozy,  sheltered  nook  for 
them,  and  it  must  be  where  the  winter’s  sun  will  not 
reach  them.  I have  not  as  yet  tried  this  Fatsia,  but 
have  some  other  plants  of  its  class,  and  have  carried 
them  safely  through  two  winters,  by  providing  for 
them,  as  recommended  above.  One  of  the  shrubs 
which  is  living  with  me  is  the  one  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration forming  the  hedge  in  the  rear  of  the  Fatsia, 
and  which  is  the  Portugal  laurel,  Cerasus  lusitanicus. 
I think  I am  going  to  raise  it.  In  the  South  of  Eng- 
land it  is  a common  evergreen,  seen  either  as  a single 
specimen  or  in  hedge  shape,  and  its  foliage  is  of  a 
lovely  shining  green. 

The  Aralia,  or  Fatsia,  is  one  of  a numerous  family. 
As  many  of  your  readers  know,  one  of  our  most  orna- 
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mental  native  small  trees  is  Aralia  spinosa,  and  there 
are  no  less  than  over  thirty  species  of  true  Aralias, 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  some 
dozen  or  more  of  Fatsia  and  other  sorts  now  separated 
from  Aralia  proper. 

Our  native  Aralia,  spinosa,  is  an  interesting  small 
tree.  Its  prickly  stems  and  club-like  shoots  have 
caused  it  to  be  called  Hercules  club.  It  produces  im- 
mense leaves,  making  a shady  canopy,  enjoyable  of  a 
summer  day.  It  bears  immense  beads  of  greenish 
white  flowers. 

The  photograph  shows,  alongside  the  shrub,  Mr. 
Charles  Meehan,  a well  known  horticulturist  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  a brother  of  the  writer.  For  the 
photograph  itself  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Frederick 
Goudge,  of  Clapton,  London. 


A LITTLE  WATER  GARDEN, 

This  illustration  represents  one  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  garden  that  won  first  prize,  fifty  dollars, 
in  a competition  among  Station  Agents  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad,  a year  or  two  ago,  for  the  best 
improved  Station  Grounds. 


AQUATIC  PLANTING  ON  STATION  GROUNDS. 


It  contains  a fine  plant  of  the  so-called  Egyptian 
Lotus,  Nelumbium  or  Nelumbo  speciosum,  surrounded 
by  hardy  water  lillies. 

Water  gardening  is  well  adapted  to  station  ground 
decoration,  and  no  vegetation  is  more  effective  or  sat- 
isfactory than  aquatics. 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


Notes  of  Trees  and  SHrubs. 


A ’Pa.tent  Tree  'Protector. 

Lenora  B.  Haggerty,  of  Vienna,  N.  J., 
has  been  granted  a patent  for  the  tree 
protector  shown  in  the  illustration.  It 
is  designed  to  provide  a simple  device 
which  may  be  easily  adjusted  to  differ- 
ent sizes.  Figure  i is  a side  elevation 
of  a tree  equipped  with  the  protector. 


Fig.  2 is  a section  on  line  2 2 of  Fig.  i. 
Fig.  3 is  a view  showing  one  of  the 
sections  of  the  protector.  Fig.  4 is  an 
end  view  of  the  protector  packed  for 
shipment.  The  device  consists  of  a cylin- 
drical body  portion  5,  comprising  two 


members  6 and  7,  formed  of  tin  or 
other  suitable  material,  which  are  pro- 
vided with  perforations  8,  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  rows,  as  shown.  One  edge 
of  each  member  is  turned  to  form  a 
roll  9,  which  has  a longitudinal  opening 
10,  the  result  of  a slight  spacing  of  the 
extreme  edges  ii  and  12  from  the  faces 
of  the  members  6 and  7,  respectively, 
the  edge  of  the  member  6 being  turned 
inwardly  to  form  a roll  and  the  edge 
of  the  member  7 benig  turned  outward- 
ly. This  construction  makes  it  possible 
to  engage  the  two  edges  ii  and  12  with 
each  other  to  hold  the  rolled  edges  ot 
the  two  members  together.  The  free 
edge  13  of  the  member  6 is  provided 
with  a series  of  headed  pins  14,  which 
are  adapted  for  engagements  with  the 
different  series  of  perforations  8 of  the 
member  7.  To  hold  the  guard  in  posi- 
tion, a sharpened  rod  15  is  employed, 
which  is  engaged  with  one  of  the  rolls 
9,  as  shown,  the  lower  end  of  the  rod 
projecting  beyond  the  roll  for  engage- 
ment with  the  ground. 

The  San  'Jose  Scale. 

The  life-history  of  the  San  Jose  Scale, 
the  greatest  insect  pest  of  modern  times, 
is  a most  interesting  romance  of  nature, 
and  a tragedy  as  well,  says  a writer  in 
The  Garden  Magazine.  Commencing  in 
June  for  a period  of  approximately  six 
weeks  the  females  continue  to  produce 
young,  each  averaging  about  four  hun- 


dred, or  from  nine  to  ten  every  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  new-born  wanders  forth  in  search 
of  a favorable  place  to  establish  itself, 
and  within  relatively  few  hours  (on  an 
average  a little  over  twenty-seven)  set- 
tles at  some  convenient  point  and  works 
its  slender,  hair-like  beak  through  the 
bark.  If  it  be  a female,  it  never  moves 
from  this  spot,  and  soon  loses  legs,  an- 
tennse  and  eyes  and  becomes  virtually 
an  animated  pump  drawing  the  vital 
fluids  from  the  tree. 

The  female  scale  insect  requires  about 
thirty  days  to  attain  maturity,  and  the 
male  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six ; 
thus  the  round  of  life  may  be  completed 
in  from  thirty-three  to  forty  days.  De- 
tailed studies  made  at  Washington  show 
that  four  entire  generations  are  normal- 
ly developed  in  a year.  The  fecundity 
of  the  insect,  in  connection  with  its 
ability  to  produce  a number  of  genera- 
tions annually,  results  in  an  enormous 
increase. 

The  San  Jose  Scale  has  been  record- 
ed upon  a large  number  of  food  plants, 
but  is  very  injurious  to  comparatively 
few.  The  fruit  trees — peach,  pear,  plum, 
cherry  and  apple — are  preferred  in  about 
the  order  named.  Currant  bushes  are 
very  subject  to  injury  and  among  or- 
namentals none  are  worse  affected  than 
Japanese  quince.  Lilacs,  snowberry, 
willows  and  some  other  ornamentals  are 
also  liable  to  serious  injury. 
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The  CatHolic  Cemeteries  of  Dublin. 


Compiled  by  Mrs.  Frances  Copley  Seavey  from  Fitz- 
patrick’s History  of  the  Dublin  Catholic  Cemeteries. 

(Continued.) 


A large  number  of  splendid  Celtic  crosses  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  grounds  of  Glasnevin,  so  that 
Petrie’s  plan  is  carried  out  in  effect  if  not  in  intention  ; 
and  O’Connell’s  memory  suffers  no  neglect  in  his  home 
city,  since  “one  of  the  noblest  streets  of  Europe” 
(O’Connell  Street,  Dublin)  bears  his  name,  and 
“Foley’s  colossal  group  of  statuary  commemorates  the 
services  of  Ireland’s  Liberator.” 

The  “W  atch  Towers”  on  the  walls  of  the  Glasnevin 
grounds  are  relics  of  the  days  when  body  snatching 
was  practiced,  a custom  which  occasioned  “numerous 
and  sometimes  sanguinary  collisions  between  what 
were  known  as  ‘Sack-’em-ups’  and  ‘Dead  W’atchers,’  ” 
while  the  sexton  was  called  the  “knave  of  spades.” 
It  also  led  an  Irish  wit  to  rather  irreverentlv  remark 
that  “The  dead  experience  the  wrongs  and  not  the 
rites  of  sepulchre,  which  is  enough  to  make  them  rise 
from  their  graves  ; and  so  they  do,  too  often.”  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  the  body  of  Laurence  Sterne  was 
stolen  and  sold  to  Cambridge  University.  The 
guards  and  bloodhounds  were  retained  until  1853, 
long  after  the  loathsome  custom  had  been  abolished  by 
the  operation  of  the  ‘hA^natomy  Act.” 

The  Board  of  Prospect  Cemetery  has  always  exer- 
cised great  care  regarding  the  accuracy  of  inscriptions, 
and  facts  and  dates  cut  on  the  stones  must  accord  with 
the  records.  Inscriptions  are  never  allowed  to  be 
altered, — although  they  may,  under  supervision,  be 
added  to  in  the  event  of  fresh  interments  in  a grave 
or  plot : and  photographs  of  monuments  showing  in- 
scriptions have  been  produced  as  evidence  in  the  courts 
of  the  country. 

Many  noted  people  are  buried  at  Glasnevin.  and  an 
unusual  number  of  interesting  monuments  exist.  One 
historic  character,  Zozimus,  a would-be  poet,  who  lies 
there,  is  said  to  have  been  found  “dictatin’  ” poetic 


funeral  instructions  by  the  priest  who  was  summoned 
to  prepare  the  poor  man  for  death.  The  effusion  ends 
thus  : 

“I’ll  not  permit  a tombstone  stuck  above  me. 

Nor  effigy;  but,  boys,  if  still  yees  love  me, 

Build  a nate  house  for  all  whose  fate  is  hard. 

And  give  a bed  to  every  wanderin’  bard,” 

sentiments  which  amply  prove  his  sound  sense,  but 
which  seem  not  to  have  found  favor  in  Dublin  any 
more  than  in  our  own  country. 

Since  1896  Glasnevin  Cemetery,  which  had  for 
more  than  half  a century  been  exempt  from  taxation, 
has  been  forced  by  a court  decision  to  pay  rates 
amounting  to  “considerably  more  than  £400  annually.” 
This  impost  has  been  permanently  fixed  upon  the 
grounds  despite  the  endeavors  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation to  maintain  its  right  to  continued  exemption, 
and  “the  Charitable  Educational  Institutions  in  and 
near  Dublin  are  thereby  deprived  of  that  much  rev- 
enue.” 

It  is  the  custom  for  people  of  means  to  becjueath 
sums  of  money  (sometimes  very  large  amounts)  to  the 
Cemeterv  Committee  ’‘to  maintain  and  keep  their  plots 
in  order  in  perpetuity.”  An  Englishman,  writing  in 
1881,  of  the  Glasnevin  Cemetery,  said:  “Every  grave 
in  this  immense  resting-place  is  a study ; the  monu- 
ments and  head-stones  are  works  of  art,  and  adorned 
with  flowers  in  vases  and  wreaths ; and  the  poorer 
graves  show  a daily  care ; there  are  little  glass  houses 
at  each  end,  within  which  the  statue  of  our  Blessed 
Lord,  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Joseph,  or 
other  saints,  with  vases  of  real  flowers  at  their  feet.” 

In  1899  the  Cemetery  Committee  secured  a report  on 
the  needs  of  the  Glasnevin  grounds  from  “Mr.  Ramsey, 
nurservman  and  landscape  gardener,”  which  resulted 
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in  a large  amount  of  work  being  done  under  his  su-  the  use  of  music  other  than  the  chaunting  by  the  clergy 
pervision,  including  “the  removal  of  several  trees,  ex-  of  the  service  of  the  Church,  are  prohibited  in  the 
tensive  pruning  of  others,  leveling  of  the  ground,  strictest  manner.  The  Superintendent  shall,  in  the 
spreading  fine  clay  over  the  surface,  a large  amount  event  of  his  having  reason  to  anticipate  any  such  dem- 
of  sodding  of  borders  and  walks  and  placing  upright  onstrations,  etc.,  being  intended,  or  on  any  such  being 
several  hundred  head-stones  which,  for  want  of  foun-  attempted,  take  such  steps  to  prevent  any  breach  of 

this  Bye-Law  as,  in  his  discretion,  he  shall  deem  neces- 
sary. 


Lender  “Monuments  and  Inscriptions,  etc.”  : 


All  plans  for  Monuments  or  other  Memorials  pro- 
posed to  be  constructed  in  the  Cemeteries,  or  for  any 
additions  thereto,  or  alterations  therein,  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  an  application  in  the  prescribed  form 
for  permission  to  construct  same,  signed  by  the  owner 
for  the  time  being  of  the  right  of  burial  in  the  place 
of  burial  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  placed,  and  the 
plans,  etc.,  for  the  Monument,  accompanying  such  ap- 
plications shall  be  signed  by  the  applicant.  It  must  be 
specifically  stated  on  the  plans  the  material  of  which 
the  proposed  Monument,  etc.,  is  to  be  composed.  In 
case  the  plan  approved  of  be  varied  in  the  execution 
of  the  Monument,  or  otherwise,  a new  plan  shall  in 
like  manner,  be  laid  before  the  Rotation  Committee  for 
approval ; and  at  the  option  of  the  Committee,  in  such 
case,  a fee  may  be  charged  for  the  examination  of  the 
altered  plan. 

All  Monuments,  Iron  Railings,  and  other  monu- 
mental appendages,  and  all  decorations  which  have 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  and  present  a dilapi- 
dated and  unsightly  appearance,  also  all  trees  and 
shrubs,  etc.,  which  the  Committee  may  consider  un- 
suitable, or  may  have  become  unsightlv  or  overgrown, 
or  appearing  to  cause  injury  to  any  erection,  etc.,  shall 
be  removed  altogether,  by  the  Committee. 

No  Bath,  Caen,  Portland,  or  other  soft  stone  shall 
be  allowed  in  the  construction  of  Monuments. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  BYE  LAWS  OF 
THE  DUBLIN  CEMETERIES 
COMMITTEE. 

Under  "Regulations  for  the  Man- 
agement of  the  Cemeteries.” 

No  person  in  the  employment  of 
the  Committee  shall  interfere  in  or 
suggest  the  engagement  of  any 
scluptors,  stonecutters,  or  others,  to 
erect  or  repair  monuments,  or  to  do 
any  other  work  in  the  Cemetery. 

Dem.onstrations  within  the  Ceme- 
teries by  processions,  speeches,  the 
use  of  emblems  of  a party  or  politi- 
cal character,  the  playing  of  bands,  looking  east,  inside  the  odd  entrance  t 


NEVIN  CEMETERY. 


REV.  DR.  DUGGAN  MONI’MENT  IN 
GLASNEVIN  CEMETERY. 


dation  walls,  had  fallen  out  of  the  perpendicular." 

Protestant  burials  have  been  permitted  in  both  of 
the  Dublin  cemeteries  from  their  inception  ; for  a long 
time  such  interments  are  said  to  have  averaged  ten  a 
week.  The  graves  of  Protestants  and  of  Catholics  are 
intermingled,  although  a separate  plot  is  provided  foi 
those  who  prefer  it.  A surplice  and  Book  of  Coin- 
mon  Prayer  are  kept  on  the  prem- 
ises at  Glasnevin  for  the  use  of 
Protestant  clerg}-men. 
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The  Sewell  Cross,  Harlei^h  Cemetery’,  Camden,  N.  J. 


by  a bird  of  prey.  On  this  is  inscribed  : “Life 
is  Labor.”  The  third  panel  shows  the  Helms- 
man steering  his  craft  through  stormy  seas, 
and  is  inscribed;  ‘^Watch.”  The  top  panel 
bears  the  inscription : “Rich  by  means  of  the 
hands,”  accompanying  a representation  of  The 
Phoenix  rising  immortal  from  her  ashes. 

On  the  back  in  the  first  panel,  above  the  one 
containing  the  coat  of  arms.  Faith  is  repre- 
sented by  a galley  at  sea  with  the  inscriptions : 
“Stout  ship;  deep  sea;  and  Faith  rides 
staunchly.”  Above  this  is  a winged  Caritas 
or  Charity,  seated  on  a lion,  representing 
savagery,  and  ministering  to  Wretchedness. 
Above  this  is  a herculean  form,  representing 
courage  strangling  a serpent.  It  is  inscribed : 
“Bold  and  Wary.”  A kneeling  female  figure 
greeting  a descending  dove  in  the  top  panel 
represents  Gentleness. 

In  the  circular  pierced  center  of  the  head 
of  the  cross  are  two  bowed  figures,  with  arms 
uplifted  in  appeal,  symbolizing  man’s  eternal 
repentance.  Between  them  springs  the  Tree 
of  Life,  with  the  tempting  serpent.  Above 
is  a design  of  wings,  globe,  arrow,  and  heart, 
standing  for  “Love,  all  swaying.”  On  the 
reverse  side  of  the  head  is  a diflerent  expres- 
sion of  the  same  emotions. 


Copyright  iqo4  by  A.  Stirling  Colder. 

FRONT  VIEW  OF  SEWELL  CROSS.  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

A.  Stirling  Calder,  Sc. 

The  Sewell  Cross,  recently  erected  in  Harleigh  Ceme- 
tery, Camden,  N.  J.,  in  memory  of  General  William  J. 
Sewell,  is  a most  interesting  and  elaborate  study  in 
symbolism.  It  was  modeled  by  Alexander  Stirling 
Calder,  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  an  effort  to  express  by 
means  of  relief  ornamentation  in  the  style  of  the  Celtic 
Cross,  the  worthy  qualities  and  characteristics  of  the 
modern  individual.  The  cross  resembles  most  nearly 
the  Scottish  type,  with  a profusion  of  ornament  sug- 
gestive of  the  Byzantine.  The  pierced  center  of  the 
head,  the  ends  of  the  arms,  and  the  buttressed  base, 
with  its  rudimentary  columns,  are  slight  departures 
from  the  accepted  Celtic  forms. 

The  front  and  back  of  the  shaft  are  divided  into 
four  incised  symbolic  panels,  which  express,  by  means 
of  symbols,  the  manly  virtues,  and  generalizations  on 
the  mystery  of  life. 

On  the  front,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  the  first 
panel  above  the  one  containing  the  columns,  repre- 
sents the  Herald  of  Death,  accompanied  by  the  inscrip- 
tion, in  Latin : “Death  is  Peace.”  On  the  second 
panel  is  pictured  the  Stocial  Digger,  annoyed 
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MODEL  FOR  SEWELL  BRONZE  GRAVE  MARKER  IN 
STUDIO  OF  A.  STIRLING  CALDER. 
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DETAIL  OF  FRONT  OF  HEAD  OF  SEWELL  CROSS. 


sword  and  fasces,  bound  together  by  designs  of 
conventionalized  roses,  shamrocks  and  thistles  in- 
terwoven with  the  monogram,  in  Latin : “Work 
and  Hope.”  These  support  a shield  bearing  the 
inscription,  which  is  as  follows:  “In  memoriam, 
William  Joyce  Sewell,  soldier  and  statesman,” 
followed  by  names  of  parents  and  usual  dates. 

The  memorial  was  executed  in  Windsor  green 
granite  by  the  Leland  & Hall  Co.,  of  New  York. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CEMETERY  ASSOCIATION 
IN  CONVENTION. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Cemetery  Association  was  held  February 
13th  at  the  Quincy  House,  Boston,  sixteen  mem- 
bers being  present  and  indulging  in  a social  hour 
before  the  anouncement  of  dinner. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President 
McCarthy,  Superintendent  of  Swan  Point  Ceme- 
tery, Providence,  R.  I.,  and  after  the  reading  of 
the  records  of  the  last  meeting  and  their  approval 
came  the  report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
which  showed  the  finances  of  the  association  to 
he  in  favorable  condition  and  that  there  had  been 
an  increase  in  membership  during  the  year. 

Next  came  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  resulting  in  the  following : President, 
George  W.  Creesy,  Superintendent  of  Harmony 
Grove  Cemeterv,  Salem ; Vice  President,  Frank 
M.  Floyd,  Superintendent  of  Evergreen  Ceme- 
tery, Portland,  Me.;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
William  Allen,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Mt.  Au- 
burn Cemetery,  Cambridge. 

The  President-elect  then  announced  the  names  of 
Supt.  Marshall  of  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Everett,  Mass., 
and  Supt.  George  Standley  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  to  serve 
as  Committee  on  Applications  with  the  officers-elect 
during  the  coming  year  in  which  a substantial  growth 
ir  membership  is  expected. 

Seven  applications  for  membership  were  received 
and  the  applicants  duly  elected  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  regard  to  the  circular  recently  issued  respecting 
the  extermination  of  the  Gypsy  and  Brown  Tail  moth 
pests,  mentioned  in  the  January  Park  and  Cemetery, 
said  circular  was  very  favorably  responded  to  by  the 
members  and  it  was  voted  that  they  be  circulated 
am.ong  the  membership  after  the  manner  of  the  “end- 
less chain  letter”  system. 

It  was  voted  that  this  association  be  represented  by 
its  President  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  September  12- 

15.  1905- 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  association  will  he 
held  at  Salem,  Mass.,  on  June  14th,  next,  where  an 
enjoyable  and  profitable  meeting  is  expected. 
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REAR  VIEW  OP  SEWELL  CROSS. 

Below  the  symbolic  panels  on  the  front  is  another 
one  containing  five  pilasters,  or  rudimentary  columns, 
and  in  the  corresponding  base  panel  of  the  back  is  the 
family  coat  of  arms,  accompanied  by  conventional  de- 
signs of  roses. 

The  bronze  marker,  inserted  in  a granite  ledger 
stone  over  Ihe  grave,  embodies  a representation  of  the 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

"What's  The  Use?" 

In  a communication  from  Mr.  Bellett  Lawson,  secretary  of 
the  A.  A.  C.  S.,  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  No- 
vember issue  of  Park  and  Cemetery,  he  opens  with  the  query, 
“Why  does  not  the  membership  of  the  As.'ociation  of  Ameri- 
can Cemetery  Superintendents  increase?’’  and  in  the  course  of 
Iris  remarks  quotes  as  one  of  the  reasons  the  reply  so  fre- 
quently given  in  response  to  invitations  extended  to  cemetery 
officials  to  become  identified  with  the  association,  “What's  the 
use?"  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  any  intelligent  man 
would  give  such  an  answer  in  this  age  of  enlightenment  and 
progress,  when  so  rapid  are  the  changes  and  so  numerous  the 
improvements  effected  by  such  transitions  in  all  the  walks  of 
life  that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  every  man  to  exercise 
his  best  efforts,  if  he  aspires  to  a betterment  of  his  condition, 
or  even  desires  to  maintain  his  position  in  the  “procession." 
The  man  ambitious  of  success,  realizing  how'  difficult,  in  fact, 
how  impossible,  it  is  for  any  one,  however  well  equipped  he 
may  be  by  nature,  to  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  efficient 
progress  by  relying  wholly  on  his  own  ideas  and  abilities, 
very  naturally  turns  to  others  for  help.  It  is  by  interchanges 
of  ideas  that  men  become  mutually  helpful,  and  progress  makes 
its  rapid  strides.  Every  reasonable  man  must  admit  th.at  with 
few  e.xceptions  men  acquire  most  of  their  knowledge  from  the 
e.xperience  of  others  and  largely  govern  their  own  conduct  by 
following  example.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some 
men  of  unusual  natural  ability  may  possess  or  acquire  the 
requisite  knowledge  to  in  some  measure  successfully  conduct 
their  business  by  careful  study  of  the  methods  suggested  in 
the  works  of  the  best  authorities,  and  by  keeping  in  constant 
touch  with  modern  ideas  as  expressed  in  the  current  period- 
icals, and  by  intelligent  and  well  applied  experiments  and  close 
observations,  yet,  as  universally  admitted,  it  is  from  sugges- 
tions we  receive  in  response  to  direct  inquiries  and  from  tbe 
observation  and  explanation  of  the  examples  of  others  that 
we  the  more  rapidly  and  accurately  acquire  our  practical 
knowledge.  How,  therefore,  to  come  in  contact  with  such 
men  as  may  be  helpfid,  how  to  glean  suggestions  and  profit  by 
example  most  conveniently,  is  one  of  the  problems  the  busi- 
ness man  is  endeavoring  to  solve  to-day,  and  so  we  have,  as 
the  result,  the  numerous  societies,  clubs,  state  and  national  as- 
sociations, embracing  all  lines  of  business  and  many  of  the 
social  affairs  of  life. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  profession  of  Cemetery  Super- 
intendent should  be  an  exception  Is  it  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  necessitate  any  special  study,  or  apply  to  it  the 
careful  methods  demanded  by  other  lines  of  business?  Does 
it  not  require  a man  possessed  of  the  ordinary  degree  of  in- 
telligence to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  cemetery,  and  would 
any  effort  to  improve  and  widen  the  scope  of  the  superin- 
tendent’s knowledge  he  simply  a waste  of  time,  quite  un- 
warranted by  the  requirements  of  his  duties?  Or  do  we  find 
among  cemetery  superintendents  a greater  proportion  of  men 
than  in  other  professions  who,  while  admittedly  capable  when 
appointed  of  filling  their  positions  properly,  are  such  consum- 
mate egotists  that  they  permit  themselves  to  fall  into  that,  per- 
haps happy,  but  deplorable  state  of  mind  by  which  they  are 
persuaded  that  what  they  do  not  already  know  is  not  worth 
knowing?  On  the  whole,  are  not  all  such  questions  simply 
absurd?  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a specific  con- 
sideration of  any  of  them,  for  it  is  universally  conceded  that 
the  position  of  a cemetery  superintendent  is  one  of  the  greatest 


importance.  The  duties  are  many  and  widely  varied,  de- 
manding the  exercise  of  man’s  best  gifts. 

What  is  the  use  ot  the  Association  ot  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents?  Is  it  not  one  of  the  best  and  certainly  the 
most  direct  means  of  bringing  its  members,  the  superintendents 
and  other  officials  of  cemeteries  all  over  our  broad  land,  and 
even  from  across  the  border  in  Canada,  face  to  face,  that  they 
may  become  acquainted,  enjoy  each  other's  society  for  a short 
time,  seek  for  and  give  information  on  all  subjects  in  which 
they  are  mutually  interested  affecting  their  profession,  and 
endeavor  by  healthy  and  amicable  discussion  to  arrive  at  the 
solution  of  some  important  mooted  questions  in  cemetery 
management?  As  has  been  frequently  pointed  out,  the  for- 
malities of  the  business  sessions,  while  undoubtedly  of  great 
ber.efit  in  themselves,  particularly  the  discussion  of  the  several 
subjects  introduced,  in  many  instances  really  but  suggest  and 
are  over-shadowed  in  importance  by  the  many  quiet  after  talks 
between  mutually  interested  individuals,  as  they  single  each 
other  out  in  the  intervals  and  where  opportunity  offers. 

The  social  side  of  these  meetings,  too,  should  not  be  under- 
estimated or  considered  by  any  means  frivolous  and  un-' 
profitalple.  '1  he  opportunity  afforded  to  make  acquaintances, 
many  of  which  ripen  into  warm  friendships,  naturally  creates 
a fraternal  feeling  and  interest  among  the  members,  which 
encourages  and  promotes  mutual  helpfulness.  How  much 
easier  it  is  to  apply  to  a friend  or  acquaintance  than  to  a 
stranger  for  some  needed  information,  and  with  how  much 
more  confidence  you  look  for  a favorable  reply.  And  while 
all  cemetery  officials  are  noted  for  their  cordial  reception  of 
visitors,  how  much  warmer  the  greetings  and  hearty  the  hand- 
shake of  the  friend  when  you  have  the  opportunity  to  accept 
his  standing  invitation  and  pay  him  a visit — a visit  you  enjoy 
all  the  more  and  from  which  you  are  likely  to  derive  all  the 
more  benefit  because  of  your  previous  acquaintance. 

Rut  it  is  not  those  who  stand  in  need  of  the  most  assistance 
who  alone  derive  all  the  pleasure  or  profit  from  their  member- 
ship in  the  association,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  recei\'e.  Some  are  more  gifted 
tlnm  others,  nr  have  a greater  fund  of  information,  gathered, 
it  may  he,  from  a more  extensive  experience,  and  they  should 
deem  it  their  duty  to  unselfishly  impart  that  knowledge  for 
the  assistance  of  individuals  or  the  general  good  of  their 
fellownnan.  The  A.  A.  C.  S.  needs  them,  and  it  will  be  strange 
indeed  if  even  the  best  informed  fails  at  any  of  the  meetings 
to  learn  something  new  or  have  the  idea  suggested  which 
never  occurred  to  them  before. 

Inability  to  attend  the  annual  meetings  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  reasons  why  some  superintendents  do  not  become  mem- 
bers of  the  association.  That  is  not  really  a valid  reason  for 
withholding  their  recognition  and  support  from  an  institution 
of  so  much  benefit  to  the  majority  of  its  members  and  to  the 
cemeteries  they  represent.  It  is  more  than  probable,  too,  that 
it  being  the  custom  to  change  every  year  the  place  of  holding 
the  annual  conventions,  all  members  may  find  it  convenient  to 
occasionally  attend  one  of  these  meetings.  The  expense  of  a 
membership  is  trifling,  not  worthy  of  consideration  in  compari- 
son with  the  good  accomplished  by  the  association,  in  which 
all  th.e  members,  directly  or  indirectly,  whether  able  to  attend 
the  meetings  or  not,  inevitably  participate.  The  association, 
properly  supported,  tends  to  the  elevation  of  our  profession, 
the  stimulation  and  promotion  of  fraternal  interests  and  help- 
fulness among  its  members  and  the  dissemination  of  useful 
knowledge.  It  is  therefore  not  only  worthy  of  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  every  cemetery  corporation  in  the  country,  but  if 
every  cemetery  official  would  without  prejudice  investigate  its 
aims  and  achievements,  it  is  safe  to  say  we  would  never  again 
hear  the  question,  “What's  the  use?" 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


James  Currie. 
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Annual  7'eports  or  extracts  from  thon^  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department. 


A fire  in  Elmlawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  recently  de- 
stroyed the  barn  and  caused  a damage  of  about  $4,000  to  the 
cemetery  besides  a considerable  personal  loss  to  Superin- 
tendent Bellett  Lawson,  Jr.  The  foreman's  bouse  nearby  was 
also  destroyed,  his  family  having  a narrow  escape.  The  blaze 
was  started  by  a workman  dropping  a torch  while  thawing  out 
a frozen  pipe. 

* * * 

The  Wallkill  Valley  Cemetery,  Walden,  N.  Y.,  recently 
added  25  acres,  which  has  been  mapped  and  plotted  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Downing  Vaux,  of  New  York  City. 
A portion  of  the  new  tract  is  now  open  for  burials.  By 
action  of  the  board,  the  remaining  portion  in  its  entirety  will 
be  finished  during  the  current  year.  Mr.  Vaux  has  submitted 
a list  of  three  thousand  trees  and  shrubs,  and  by  special  map 
indicated  the  location  of  each.  This  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive and  beautiful  cities  of  the  dead  found  in  the  Wall- 
kill  or  Hudson  River  Valleys. 

* * * 

A verdict  was  recently  rendered  in  Judge  Marean’s  divis- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  favor  of 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Schultz,  who  sued  to  recover  $10,000  damages 
from  the  Greenwood  Cemetery  and  one  of  its  special  officers, 
William  Smith,  for  false  arrest  and  imprisonment,  on  a charge 
of  stealing  a single  flower  from  a rosebush  in  the  cemetery, 
which  she  alleges  was  growing  on  her  own  lot.  The  jury 
brought  in  verdicts  for  the  plaintiff  of  $4,000  against  the  ceme- 
tery and  $4,000  against  Smith.  Judge  Marean  took  the  mat- 
ter under  advisement  and  will  decide  later  whether  the  ver- 
dicts are  to  be  allowed  to  stand. 

* * * 

It  is  alleged  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  San  Francisco  that 
the  ordinance  of  that  city  forbidding  the  “interment  of  a dead 
body”  within  the  city  limits,  is  being  violated  by  the  inter- 
ment or  other  disposition  of  ashes  of  bodies  that  have  been 
cremated.  The  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Co.,  acting  under  legal 
advice,  maintains  that  ashes  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
“bodies,”  and  consequently  may  be  disposed  of  in  the  ceme- 
tery without  violation  of  the  ordinance.  The  Board  of 

Health  will  lay  the  matter  before  the  city  legal  authorities. 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  will  continue  to  inter  ashes,  but  the 
other  cemeteries  are  reported  to  have  ceased  pending  the  legal 
controversy. 

* * * 

As  a result  of  negotiations  commenced  in  1892  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Zion’s  Congregation,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has 
resolved  to  unite  the  Zion’s  cemtery  with  Oakland.  They  ob- 
tain perpetual  care  on  the  ground  which  they  had  sold  and 
their  lot  owners  acquire  equal  rights  with  the  lot  owners  of 
Oakland,  and  become  amenable  to  the  same  rules,  .\fter  the 
conclusion  of  these  negotiations  Oakland  purchased  a tract 
of  land  adjoining  Zion’s,  thus  adding  to  the  area  of  Oakland 
over  nine  acres.  Zion’s  cemetery  adjoins  Oakland  on  the 
north,  so  that  the  whole  tract  will  make  a continuous  ceme- 
tery. 


FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

The  seventy-third  annual  report  of  the  Mt.  Auburn  Ceme- 
tery Corporation,  Boston,  notes  that  fewer  lots  have  been 
sold  than  usual,  and  expenses  for  repairs,  fighting  moths  and 
development  have  been  unusually  large.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
the  financial  year  has  been  satisfactory.  I'he  “repair  fund,” 
the  income  of  which  may  be  expended  only  for  care  of  lots 
under  perpetual  care  contracts,  or  in  adorning  the  cemetery 
grounds,  has  increased  $53,932.87,  and  is  now  $1,342,142.64. 
The  “permanent  fund,”  which  is  to  provide  for  expenses  when 
revenue  from  sales  of  lots  ceases,  gained  $14,378.03  during 
the  year,  and  is  now  $476,289.12.  Provision  for  its  invest- 
ment until  it  reaches  $500,000  has  been  made,  but  on  the  at- 
tainment of  that  limit  further  action  will  be  necessary.  The 
“general  fund,”  from  which  all  ordinary  expenses  of  con- 
struction and  repair  are  met,  increased  $14,463.48.  It  now 
amounts  to  $210,489.28.  'I'he  treasurer’s  report  shows  a de- 
crease of  cash  on  hand  from  $31,180.93  to  $25,496.32,  but 
against  this  apparent  loss  must  be  reckoned  $20,000  of  city 
bonds  purchased  at  $222.50  above  par  and  accrued  interest 
of  $126.66;  and  also  $3,983.73  carried  to  the  “permanent 
fund.”  The  superintendent  reports  450  interments  and  thirty- 
eight  removals  from  other  cemeteries  to  Mount  Auburn,  mak- 
ing the  total  interments  35,255  on  Jan.  i,  1905.  There  were 
180  cremations  at  the  cemetery  in  1904,  making  a total  of  636 
since  the  crematory  was  opened  April  i,  1900.  Beginning  in 
1901  the  yearly  record  has  been  119,  134,  153,  180,  respectively. 
* * * 

Superintendent  of  Cemeteries  Charles  F.  Winslow,  of  Paw- 
tucket, R.  L,  in  his  report  for  1904,  notes  that  the  building  of 
brick  vaults,  thereby  preventing  sunken  graves,  and  preserv- 
ing a better  appearance  of  lots,  is  appealing  more  and  more 
each  year  to  the  lot  owners.  Especial  attention  is  being  given 
to  perpetual  care  and  the  growth  of  funds  for  this  purpose  is 
shown  in  the  following  figures:  The  perpetual  care  fund  Feb. 
I,  1901,  was  $17,500,  and  Feb.  i,  1905.  including  lots  accepted 
and  applied  for,  was  $23,304,  an  increase  of  $5,804  in  four 
years,  or  about  30  per  cent.  The  total  receipts  for  1904  were 
$6,548.75.  The  report  recommends  the  extension  of  the  water 
system  and  the  erection  of  a new  receiving  vault. 

* * * 

The  annual  report  of  Superintendent  William  Stone  of  Pine 
Grove  Cemetery,  Lynn,  Mass.,  tells  of  the  extension  of  the 
cemetery  grounds,  necessitating  an  increase  in  grading,  which 
is  very  expensive  because  of  the  rocky  formation  of  the  soil, 
which  requires  considerable  blasting.  Water  pipes  have  been 
extended  to  the  pond,  completing  that  portion  of  the  work, 
and  in  1905  a rustic  bridge  will  be  built  from  the  side  of  the 
pond  to  the  island  in  the  center.  The  waiting  station  which 
stood  at  the  upper  entrance  to  the  cemetery  has  been  located 
within  the  grounds  and  changed  into  a pagoda,  making  a use- 
ful and  ornamental  building  for  the  accommodation  of  visi- 
tors. The  receiving  tomb  has  been  enlarged  and  is  now 
deemed  sufficient  in  size  for  all  time.  The  perpetual  care  fund 
amounts  to  $148,890,  an  increase  of  $8,417.  The  interments 
in  1904  were  683,  and  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  $34,534. 

* * ^ 

Hie  annual  report  of  the  Hamilton  Cemetery,  Hamilton, 
Out.,  shows  receipts  for  the  year  of  $16,182.15  and  expendi- 
tures of  $11,734.72.  Among  the  receipts  are:  Sale  of  lots 
(including  perpetual  care),  $6,166.20;  care  of  lots,  $4,072.50; 
foundations,  $915.12.  The  expenditure  for  labor  was  $8,134.41. 
Among  the  improvements  were : The  extension  of  the  drain- 
age system  and  the  placing  of  cement  catch-basins.  Some  of 
the  work  planned  for  the  present  season  is  the  building  of  a 
new  gateway,  the  purchase  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  the  new 
ground,  and  the  gravelling  of  the  roadways. 
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PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED,  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 


American  Botanist,  The  (A.  B.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Architectural  Record  (Arch.  Rec.)  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Architects’  and  Builders’  Magazine  (A. 
B.  M.),  $2.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Arena,  The,  $2.50  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (Atl.  M.),  $4.00  year; 
single  copy,  35c. 

Brickbuilder,  The  (Brb.),  $5.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  50c. 

Canadian  Horticulturist  (Can,  Hort.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Century  Magazine  (Cent.),  $4.00  year; 
single  copy,  35c. 

Chautauquan,  The  (Chaut.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  20c. 

Connecticut  Magazine,  The  (C.  M.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Country  Gentleman,  The  (C.  G.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Country  Life  in  America  (C.  L.  A.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Craftsman,  The  (Cr),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  25e. 

(Turrent  Literature  (Cur.  Lit.),  $3.00  year; 
single  copy,  25c. 

Dial,  The  (Dial),  $2.00  year;  single  copy, 
20c. 

Floral  Life  (F.  L.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Forest  Leaves  (For.  L.),  $1.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  10c. 

Florists’s  Review  (F.  R.),  $1.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Exchange  (F.  E.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  5c. 

Forestry  and  Irrigation  (F.  I.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine  (G.  M.),  $1.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  10c. 

Garden,  The  (G.)  (English),  $4.50  year; 
single  copy,  12c. 

Gardening  (Gard.),  $2.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Harper’s  Bazar  (Harp.  B.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture  (Hort.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  5c. 


House  Beautiful,  The  (H.  B.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  25c. 

House  and  Garden  (H.  G.),  $5.00  year; 
single  copy,  50c. 

Independent,  The  (Ind.),  $2.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  10c. 

Lippincotfs  (Lippc.),  $2.50  year;  single 
copy,  25c. 

Llttell's  Living  Age  (Liv.  Age),  $6.00 
year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman  (M.  P.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist  (M.  H.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Monumental  News  (M.  N.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Mueller's  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung 
(German)  (M.  D.  G.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (M.  J. 
E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Engineering  (M.  E.),  $2.00 

year;  single  copy,  25c. 

National  Nurseryman  (N.  N.),  $1.00 

year;  single  copy,  10c. 

New  England  Magazine  (N.  E.  M.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Outing  (Out.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Outlook,  The  (O.),  $3.00  year;  single 

copy,  10c. 

Overland  Monthly.  The  (Ov.  M.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Pacific  Municipalities  (P.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Plant  World,  The  (P.  W.),  $1,00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (Pop.  Sci.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Revue  Horticole  (Rev.  Hort.)  (French), 
$4.25  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Scientific  Am.  Supplement  (Sci.  Am.  S.), 
$5.00  year;  single  copy,  50c. 

Scribner’s  Magazine  (Scrib.),  $3.00  year; 
single  copy,  25c. 

Woodland  and  Roadside  (W.  R.),  25c 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

World’s  Work  The  (W.  W.),  $3.00  year; 
single  copy,  25c. 


Ct'btc  Improvements,  Home  Grounds. 

Advertising  Display  in  Public  Places, 
Regulation  of.  Arch.  Rec.,  17:148-9. 
Feb.,  ’05. 

Advertising  in  the  New  York  Subway. 

Outlook,  79:4-5.  Jan.  7,  ’05. 
Beautifying  of  Cities  and  Towns,  The. 
( Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of 
California  Municipalities  at  Santa 
Ana,  Nov.  18,  1904.)  P.  M.,  11:187- 
95.  Jan.,  ’05. 

Boston,  Beautifying.  By  M.  B.  Hartt. 
Illustrated.  W.  W.,  9:5859-63.  Feb., 

’os- 

Country  Houses,  American.  By  K.  C. 
Budd.  Illustrated.  Outlook,  79:327- 
35.  Feb.,  ’05. 

English  Cottages;  Picturesque,  and 
Their  Doorway  Gardens — VII.  Illus- 
trated. H.  G.,  7:91-7.  Feb.,  ’05. 
Home  Grounds,  Planning  The.  By  L. 
H.  Bailey.  C.  L.  A.,  7:508-10.  Mch., 

’os- 

Manhattan  Bridge : A Lesson  in 


Municipal  Aesthetics.  By  G.  W.  Har- 
ris. Illustrated.  Rev.  of  Revs., 
31  :i9i-4.  Feb.,  ’05. 

“Moreton,”  the  Residence  of  F.  A.  Sid- 
ney at  Hampstead,  London.  Illust. 
H.  G.,  7 :6y-y2.  Feb.,  ’05. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Azalea  Garden  in  the  South,  A Great. 
By  O.  B.  Capen.  Ulus.  C.  L.  A., 
7:474-79-  March,  ’05. 

Borda  Garden  in  Cuernavaca,  The.  By 
Sylvester  Baxter.  Ulus.  H.  G., 
7:57-62.  Feb.,  ’05. 

Breeding  and  Heredity  of  Plants.  By 
W.  Bateson.  Sci.  Am.  S.,  59:24274-6, 
24293-4,  24306-7.  Jan.  14-28,  ’05. 
Desert  Vegetation  and  the  Botanical 
Laboratory  at  Tuscon.  By  F.  E. 
Lloyd.  Pop.  Sci.,  66 :329-42.  Feb.,  ’05. 
Garden  of  Surprises,  A.  By  Henry 
Maxwell.  Ulus.  C.  L.  A.,  7:480-4. 
March,  ’05. 

Gardening  on  a Typical  City  Lot.  Ulus. 
C.  L.  A.,  7:503-4.  March,  ’05. 


Italian  Garden  That  Is  Full  of  Flowers, 
An,  By  Wilhelm  Miller,  Ulus.  C. 

L.  A.,  7 :485-92.  March,  ’05. 

Japanese  Garden,  A Natural.  By 

Eleanor  Bartlett.  Ulus.  C.  L.  A., 
7 :493-5.  Mch.,  ’05. 

Lawn  Making,  The  Art  of.  Ulus.  G. 

M. ,  I :78.  Mch.,  ’05. 

Roses  for  the  Garden,  Hardy.  By 
Robert  Huey.  Ulus.  C.  L.  A.,  7 :459- 
65.  Mch.,  ’05. 

Seashore  Garden,  A Wind-swept.  By 
Frances  E.  Gifford.  C.  L.  A.,  7:496- 
8.  Mch.,  ’05. 

Wild  Gardening,  The  Gentle  Art  of.  By 
Thomas  McAdam.  Ulus.  C.  L.  A., 
7 :470-3.  Mch.,  ’05. 

Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Public  Grounds. 

Memorial  Bridge,  The  Hendrik  Hud- 
son, proposed  to  be  built  across  the 
Harlem  River  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  N. 
Y.  Ulus.  H.  G.,  7:86-7.  Feb.,  ’05. 
Metropolitan  Park  District  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  1.  Hort.,  1 :398.  Feb.  ii, 
’05- 

Roads  of  California,  Oiled.  Ulus.  M. 

E.,  28:201-7.  Mch.,  ’05. 

Street  Intersections,  Designing.  By  J. 
H.  Davis.  M.  E.,  28:213-15.  Mch., 
’05- 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Evergreens  and  Hedges.  By  W.  Mac- 
leod.  Ulus.  Delineator,  65:158-60. 
Jan.,  ’05. 

Forestry,  Elementary,  Teaching  of.  F. 

L,  11:72-5.  Feb.,  ’05. 

Forest  Policy  of  France,  The.  For.  L., 
10:9-10.  Feb.,  ’05. 

Forest  in  the  Life  of  a Nation,  The. 
Address  of  President  Roosevelt  be- 
fore the  American  Forest  Congress. 
For.  L.,  10:6-8.  Feb.,  ’05. 

Forest  Reserve  Management  Trans- 
ferred. F.  L,  11:60-1.  Feb.,  ’05. 
Humming  Bird,  The  Anna : A Midwin- 
ter Fairy  in  Feathers.  By  Elizabeth 
Grinnell.  Ulus.  Cr.,  7:713-18.  Mch., 

’05- 

Insects,  A Victorious  Campaign  Against. 
By  E.  L.  Fullerton.  Ulus.  G.  N., 
I :68-7i.  Mch.,  ’05. 

Muir,  John:  Geologist,  Explorer,  Nat- 
uralist. Eight  full-page  illustrations 
of  the  Yosemite.  Cr.,  7 :637-67.  Mch., 
’05- 

Spraying,  The  Progress  of;  giving  for- 
mulas for  the  leading  fungicides  and 
insecticides.  N.  N.,  13 :48-9.  Mch., 

’05- 

Tree  Planting,  Influence  of  on  the 
Duty  of  Water  in  Irrigation.  By  F. 
H.  King.  Ulus.  F.  L,  11:61-71.  Feb., 

’05- 

Tree  of  Heaven.  By  R.  W.  Chambers. 

Harp.  W.,  48:1884-8.  Dec.  10,  ’04. 
Trees  in  Winter,  Study  of.  School  Re- 
view, 13:25-9-  Jan.,  ’05. 
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Park  and  Cemetery 

^ AND  - — 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art  out-of-Doora,  with 
special  reference  to  the  improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotmn  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor. 

R,  J,  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St,,  CHICAGO, 

Eastern  Office  : 

1538  Am.Tract  Society  Bldg,,  New  York. 
Subscription  Sl.OO  a Year  in  Advance. 
Foreign  Subscription  SI. 60. 
Published  Monthly. 

Issued  on  the  16th  of  the  Month. 


Directory  of 

PARK,  CEMETERY,  AND 
CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS 
And  Kindred  Organizations. 


American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents. 

President,  William  S.  Egerton,  Superintendent 
of  Parks,  Albanj’,  N.  Y. 

Secretary,  John  W.  Duncan.  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Parks,  Boston. 

Treasurer.  Jo-tin  II.  Hemingway.  Superintend- 
ent of  Parks,  Worcester.  Mass. 

Annual  Convention.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  June  2S-30, 
1905. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents. 

President,  J.  H.  M<»rt()n.  “City  Cemeteries.*’ 
Boston. 

Vice-President,  E.  G.  Carter,  “Oakwoods,” 
Chicago. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Bellett  Lawson,  Sr., 
Paxtang,  Pa. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Convention.  Washington, 
D.  C..  Sept.  12-15.  1905. 

The  American  Civic  Association. 

President.  J.  Horace  McFarland.  Harrisburg. 
Pa. 

First  Vice-President.  CUutoii  Rodgers  Wood- 
ruff. Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  William  B.  Howland,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

President.  John  C.  Olmsted.  Brookline.  Mass. 

Vice-President.  Samuel  Parsons.  Jr.,  St.  James 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Lowrie,  156  Fifth  Av.. 
New  Y'ork. 

Secretary,  Downing  Vaux,  68  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

President,  E.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  McKinney, 
Tex. 

Vice-President.  C.  L.  Watrous.  Des  Moines, 
la. 

Secretary,  George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer.  C.  L.  Yates.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  West  Baden,  Ind..  June 
14. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

President,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 

Vice-President.  Joseph  Lee.  Boston. 

Treasurer,  B.  P.  Clark,  Boston. 

Secretary,  Edw.  T.  Hartman.  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston. 

Society  of  American  Florists 
and  Ornamental  Horticulturists, 

President.  J.  C.  Vaughan.  Chicago. 

Vice-President.  .T.  R.  rreeman,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 

Treasurer.  W.  J.  Beatty.  Oil  City,  Pa. 
American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements. 

President,  A.  Prescott  Folwell,  Easton,  Pa. 

First  Vice-President,  Charles  Carroll  Brown. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Secretary,  George  W.  Tillson.  Municipal  Bldg.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer.  F.  J.  O’Brien.  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents  and  Officials. 

President.  Frederick  Green,  “Lakeview.” 
Cleveland. 

Vice-President.  A.  H.  Sargent,  Akron. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney. 

Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 

President,  W.  N.  Rudd,  “Mt.  Greenwood,” 
Chicago-. 

Vice-President,  Dr.  Henry  Wohlgemuth, 
Springfield. 

Secretary-Treasurer.  John  E.  Miller.  Mattoon. 

New  England  Cemetery  Association. 

President.  Geo.  W.  Creesy.  Salem,  Mass. 

Vice-President.  Frank  M.  Flovd,  Portland, 
Me. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  William  Allen.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


We  furnish  high  grade 

VENTILATING 
APPARATUS 
RAISING  THE  SASHES 

in  Greenhouses  and  other  Build- 
ing's by  means  of  OIL-CUPS  IT  RUNS 
SMOOTHLY. 

Send  to-day  to  our  New  York  Of- 
fice for  our  Heating  and  Ventilat- 
ing Catalogue,  and  also  for  Green- 
house Construction  Catalogue  Free. 


LORD  & BURNHAM  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  OFFtOE  QENERAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

1133  BROADWAY  IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


'■T 

Water  Supply  Outfits 

furnishing  sufficient  water,  and  the  neces- 

sary  pressure,  are  being  used  extensively 

A 

For  Parks  and  Cemeteries 

all  through  the  Eastern  States.  We 

will  be  glad  to  send  complete  data. 

Address 

Flint  & Walling  Mfg.  Co. 

KENDALLVILLE,  IND. 

96  Wall  St.,  NEW  YORK  8 Wood  St.,  PITTSBURG 

V^hsm’s^eeds 

28tb  ANNUAL  Ollr AflA 
CATALOGUE 
Seeds,  Plants,  a^nd 

Shrubs  and  all 

Garden  Supplies  HCW  lOlK 

Seeds  grown  by  men  who  know  the  busi- 
ness and  put  up  by  experienced  help. 

Von  will  Snd  our  seeds  as  carefully 
bandied  as  a druggist’s  prescription. 

Two  Grand  Prizes  and  20  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver Medals  awarded  our  displays  at  St. 
Louis,  equal  to  all  other  American  Seeds- 
men combined.  This  catalogue  tells  why. 

It  also  tells  how  beginners  can  make 
RpAL  money  growing  vegetables  and 
plants  from  Vaughan’s  Seeds.  If  you 
want  the  best  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds 
that  can  be  bad,  write  for  this  catalogue 
today.  130  pages— zStb  year— 20  Green- 
houses. We  invite  you  to  visit  our  stores. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

84-86  Randolph  St  14  Barclay  Street 


M.  D.  JONES  & CO., 

73  PortlandSt.,  BOSTON,  HASS. 

Makers  of 

GARDEN  AND  CEMETERY  ADORNMENTS 
IRON  RESERVOIR  VASES 

Bouquet  Holders,  Chairs  and  Settees  in  a number 
of  stylos.  Metallic  Wreaths  and  Crosses.  Cem- 
Berlin  Reservoir  etery  Sign  Posts,  Lot  Marks,  etc. 

Vase,  the  best  for  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  D. 

plants. 


Boston  Panel  Settees  and 
Chairs;  can  be  shipped 
packed  flat;  made  in  dif- 
ferent lengths. 
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An  nouncement 

own  and  control  Let- 
ters Patent  No.  780,  118 
of  the  United  States  granted 
Jan.  17th,  1905,  for  improve- 
ment in  jardinieres,  a much 
needed  and  useful  invention 
whereby  vases  and  jardinieres 
made  of  metal,  glass  or  pot- 
tery, can  be  safely  placed  in 
cemeteries,  terraces,  sloping 
lawns,  etc.,  without  danger  of 
toppling  over.  All  correspond- 
ence promptly  attended  to. 

MOSIER  ADJUSTABLE 
VASE  CO.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


WAIKEGAIN  PRSERIFS. 


Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL= 

R.  Douglas’  Sons  Waukegan,  Illinois 


THE  PROPER  EOOD 

Meat  is  all  rig^ht  when  animals  are  in  a wild  state,  but  when 
111  captivity,  thev  must  be  fed  a food  which  maintains  their 
health  and  at  the  same  time  m .kes  them  better  natured. 

CHAMPION  DOG  BISCUIT 

supplies  both  nie'^t  and  vegetable  e’ements.  The  flour, 
which  is  mixed  with  meat  cracklings,  supplies  the  kind  of 
nourishment  that  makes  glos~y  coats,  regular  habits  and 
even  tempers.  M^at  does  not  supply  this  nourishment  to 
animals  in  captivity — you  have  but  to  look  at  the  meat  fed 
animals  in  any  park  for  proof  of  this  statement,  Cnain- 
pion  Dog  Biscuit  is  sold  in  c ikes  and  requires  little  or  no 
preparation.  It  is  not  a medicine  or  special  diet— it  is  an 
everyday  food  which  satisfies  the  animals’  lasie  and  pr«  - 
motes  a high  standard  of  health  not  approached  by  any 
other  method  of  feeding. 

ST.  PAUL  BREAD  CO. 


554  View  Street. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


(It'  vJimt  park 
uKiuagers  to 
send  for  u 
samfle  of 
Champion 
Dog  Biscuit 
and  otir  illus- 
trated book- 
let. Both 
are  free. 


C.  D.  De  Fry, 
Jiead  Animal 
Keeper  of 
Lincoln 
Park.  Chi- 
cago,, recom- 
mends Cham- 
pion Dog 
Biscuit, 

Write  to  hin. 


The  CAPITOL  trims  and  edges  your  lawn  with  neatness  and  dis- 
patch; if  time  and  results  count,  you  will  discard  your  sickles, 
clippers,  and  “etc”  and  use  the  CAPITOL.  For  cemeteries  and 
parks  there  is  no  equal.  pKiCE,  $5.00 

The  Secrest-Hoak  Mfg.  Co, 

CLEVELAi^D,  OHIO. 


Capitol  Lawn  Trimmer  and  Edger 

Just  what  you  have  been  looking'  for 
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Tree  Study  in  Winter.  By  Anna  Bots- 
ford  Comstock.  Ulus.  Chaut.,  41 :66- 
72.  Mch.,  ’05. 


Iron  and  Bronze  Fences 


REPORTS,  ETC.  RECEIVED. 

“The  Luquillo  Forest  Reserve,  Porto 
Rico,”  is  the  title  of  Bulletin  No.  54  of 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  giving  an  inter- 
esting description  of  this  forest  reserve. 
It  embraces  about  65,950  acres,  and  the 
main  portion  is  so  rugged  that  it  is  still 
a practically  unexplored  virgin  tropical 
wilderness.  About  50  per  cent  of  it  is 
in  forest  land  and  coffee  estate,  and  30 
per  cent  government  land  unclaimed  by 
private  owners.  The  report  contains 
much  interesting  illustrative  and  de- 
scriptive matter  of  the  flora  of  the  re- 
serve. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the 
School  of  Horticulture  of  the  Handicraft 
Schools  of  Hartford,  for  the  year  1904, 
records  the  most  productive  year  in  its 
history,  although  the  number  of  garden 
pupils  was  smaller  than  last  year,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  no  free  gardens  were 
given  out.  The  course  of  instruction 
was  pursued  on  the  same  general  lines 
as  in  previous  years,  the  work  of  which 
has  been  described  in  these  columns. 
There  were  169  pupils  in  attendance  on 
the  twelve  courses  given,  the  instruction 
including  gardening,  window  gardening, 
nature  work,  agriculture,  botany,  horti- 
culture, and  an  apprentice  course. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State 
Horticultural  Society  for  1904  contains 
a complete  report  of  all  the  proceedings 
up  to  the  close  of  the  year,  including  a 
stenographic  report  of  all  the  discussions 
at  the  meetings  of  the  State  and  three 
District  societies.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed cover  a large  part  of  the  field  of 
Horticulture,  including  orcharding, 
small  fruit  culture,  viticulture,  vegetable 
gardening,  floriculture,  forestry,  soil  in- 
vestigations, food  value  of  fruits,  home 
adornment  and  practical  education. 
This  book  is  well  bound  and  contains 
about  570  pages,  and  besides  the  report 
there  is  much  other  valuable  informa- 
tion, such  as  formulas  for  making  and 
directions  for  applying  fungicides  and 
insecticides,  etc.,  the  whole  carefully  in- 
dexed for  ready  reference.  The  report 
is  sent  free  to  all  members  of  the  so- 
ciety, but  is  too  expensive  for  general 
distribution.  Those  desiring  copies 
should  address  the  secretary,  L.  R.  Bry- 
ant, Princeton,  111.,  for  further  informa- 
tion. 

C.  P.  Close,  Horticulturist  of  the  Del- 
aware College  Experiment  Station, 
Newark,  Del.,  has  given  much  attention 
to  developing  and  perfecting  four  kero- 
sene-limoid  mixtures,  which  are  reported 


Entrance  Gates, 
etc.,  for  ParKs 
and  Cemeteries. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
or  -write  for  estimates. 


DAVID  PETTIT 

structural  anil  Orna- 
mental Iron  and  Steel 
Works  ^ ^ 

Q25  CHestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 


EDW.  S.  SCHMID,  Srpou^yMlnJi 

White  and  Black  Swans,  Mandrakes,  Wood  Ducks, 
Peafowls,  White  and  Pearl  Guinea  Fowls,  Pheas- 
ants, Squirrels,  etc.  ::  ::  Send  for  Catalog. 

712  i2th  Street,  N.  W.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Bldg.,  220  Broadway 


OFT  KINDS 

For  rolling-  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successfnl  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveways. 

Send  for  catalogtu. 


New  York  Office,  St.  Paul 


S X E /\  AV 
ROLLERS 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


CAST  IRON 

GRAVE  AND  LOT  MARKS 


“Neat,  Durable  and  Practical” 
Send  for  Our  New  Catalogue 

BERGER  MFG.  CO., 

4229  Fergus  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  KILL  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 




WITH 

FAIRMOUNT  SCALE  KILLER 


One  Gallon  makes  50  gallons 
of  treating  liquid  for  spray- 
ing all  kinds  of  trees.  Easily 
soluble  in  cold  water.  No 
heat  required. 


Also  makers  of  the 


CELEBRATED 

FAIRMOUNT 

WEED 

KILLER 


Prices  F.  0 B.  Philadelphia. 

1 Gallon  - - - - $ 3.00 

5 Gallons  - - - - 14.00 

10  Gallons  - - - - 27.00 


Order  through  your  Seedsman  or  address  the  makers 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  & Fairmount,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Manufacturers  of 

IRON  FENCING,  CEMETERY  ENTRANCES,  ARCHES,  LAWN  SEATS,  VASES,  ETC. 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ARTISTIC  MEMORIALS 

In  Granite  and  Bronze 
for  Cemeteries  and  Parks 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS  SUBMITTED 

For  Receiving  Vaults,  Memorial  Chapels, 
Mausoleums,  Sarcophagi  and  Public  and 
Private  Monuments,  to  be  erected  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States 


Harrison  Granite  Company 

Granite  Works,  Barre,  Vt. 

Main  Office,  42  East  Twenty-third  Street 
NEW  YORK 


McKclvy  Momimenty  Allegheny  Cent.,  Pittsburg. 
Erected  by  the  Harrison  Granite  Co. 
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to  be  new  and  promising  remedies  for 
San  Jose  Scale,  Aphides  and  other  suck- 
ing insects.  The  “K-L"  mixture  is  the 
simplest,  and  is  made  according  to  the 
following  formula  ; Kerosene.  2^2  gal- 
lons ; Limoid,  10  pounds;  Water,  22^ 
gallons.  It  is  best  to  have  an  extra  bar- 
rel in  which  to  mix  the  kerosene  and 
limoid,  unless  the  top  of  the  spray  pump 
barrel  is  easily  removed.  Pour  in  the 
kerosene,  add  the  limoid  and  stir  with 
a paddle  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed 
into  a thin  "sloppy”  mass.  In  case  a 
little  kerosene  separates  out  sprinkle  on 
a trifle  more  limoid  to  absorb  it ; this  is 
only  occasionally  necessary,  unless  the 
limoid  has  become  partially  carbonated. 
Add  a few  gallons  of  water  and  stir 
again  to  throw  the  "sloppy”  mass  into 
suspension  in  the  water.  Pour  in  the 
balance  of  the  water  and  agitate  most 
vigorously  for  three  minutes  by  pump- 
ing the  mixture  back  into  itself  to  form 
an  emulsion.  It  is  then  a smooth  mix- 
ture which  flows  as  freely  as  pure 
water  through  a Vermorel  or  other 
nozzle,  providing  it  is  well  agitated  and 
no  foreign  matter  gets  in  to  clog  the 
nozzle.  In  part  of  the  work  25  gallons 
of  the  mixture  have  been  sprayed  with- 
out a single  clogging  of  the  nozzle.  The 
“K-L-B”  mixture  is  made  of  kerosene, 
limoid  and  Bordeaux  mixture.  “K-L- 
B-P”  is  the  same  as  the  last  with  Paris 
green  added.  "K-L-C”  is  kerosene, 
limoid  and  copper  sulphate.  The  Sta- 
tion has  issued  Press  Bulletin  No.  14, 
describing  these  mixtures  in  detail  and 
telling  of  results  obtained. 

An  encouraging  sign  of  the  growth  of 
the  civic  improvement  movement  is  the 
recent  announcement  that  a new  edition 
of  Mr.  Charles  Mulford  Robinson’s 
"Modern  Civic  Art"  has  been  issued. 
'I'he  new  edition  is  handsomely  illus- 
trated, and  is  more  than  ever  the  repre- 
sentative and  standard  work  on  the 
larger  interests  of  civic  improvement. 
The  first  edition  was  reviewed  at  length 
in  these  columns.  Mr.  Robinson  says  in 
his  preface  to  the  second  edition : 
"Nothing  has  been  more  remarkable 
than  the-  growth  of  the  ‘civic  improve- 
ment' movement  during  the  last  few 
years.  There  must  be  a strong  feeling 
on  the  part  of  an  individual  before  he 
sets  about  the  organization  of  a societv 
to  further  his  purpose ; and  not  until 
his  earnestness  has  spread  to  a good 
many  others  can  he  succeed  in  establish- 
ing such  an  association,  if  it  is  to  call 
upon  its  members  for  money,  work  and 
self-sacrifice.  And  yet  upwards  of 
twelve  hundred  local  ‘improvement’  so- 
cieties in  the  United  States  alone  are 
now  recorded.  They  range  from  ^the 
club  in  that  village  which  has  wisely 
substituted  a wish  to  be  attractive  and 


WIDE  TIRES— STRONG  GEARS— LIGHT  DRAFT. 

Full  stock  always  on  hand. 

THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd., 

Send  for  large  illustrated  catalogue-  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Sprinklers  Built  Especially  for  Use  in  Parks 
and  Cemeteries. 


FOR  THE  PARKS  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK 


have  been  the  standard  of  excellence  for 
over  100  years.  They  were  awarded 
TWO  GRAND  PRIZES  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition.  We  make  a special- 
ty of 

Lawn  Grass  Seed 


and  have  always  on  hand  the  highest 
grades  of  every  valuable  foreign  and  do- 
mestic cultivated  and  natural  species  of 
grass.  We  shall  be  glad  to  recommend 
suitable  kinds  for  any  soil  and  situa- 
tion and  Cemetery  Superintendents 
who  are  having  difficulty  in  gelting  a 
satisfactory  turf  are  invited  to  consult 
us.  We  make  special  mixtures  for 
steep  slopes,  gravelly  banks,  stiff 
clayey  or  light  sandy  and  other  kinds 
of  soil. 

J.  iW.  Thorburn  & Co., 

36  Cortlandt  Street 
Established  1802.  NEW  YORK 

H.  A.  CAPAR.N, 

Landscape  ^yirchilecl 

156  Fifth  Ave. 

New  Y o r K . 

^ —J 


CLIPPER 

LAWN  MOWERS 

will  cut  short  grass,  tall  g^rass  and  weeds. 
If  your  dealers  have  not  them,  here  is  the 
price.  Send  draft  or  money  order. 


CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 


DIXON,  ILL. 


RESERVOIR  IRON  VASES 

and 
LAWN 
SETTEES 

Manufactured 
by 

McDonald 
Brolhers 

108-114 
Liberty  St. 
COl  UAIBUS 
OHIO 

Send  fcr 

Catalogue 
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HOOPER’S  EXPANSIVE 
TREE 
GUARD 

Patd. 

This  g’uard  is, 
without  ques- 
tion the  very 
best  article  of 
the  kind  ever 
conceived. 

Is  neat,  easily 
adjusted,  and 
will  last  a life- 
time. 

Write  for  prices 
and  particulars 

D.  H.  B.  HOOPER 

157  Elm  St. 
Biddeford,  Me. 


Cemetery 

Records 


for  recording 

INTERMENTS, 

EOT  OWNERS, 

LOCATION  OF 

GRAVES 

Send  for  Specimen 
pages 

R J.  HAIGHT 
324  Dearborn  St- 
Chicago. 


THE  L.  GREEN  & SON  CO. 

Western  Reserve  Nurseries 

PERRY,  LAKE  COUNTY,  OHIO 


Carry  a most  complete  line  of  the  wants  of  the  trade 

A fine  assortment  of  Perennials  properly  grown  and  handled  and 
packed  right;  can  ship  at  any  time  to  any  place. 

Sironcr  surplus  of  American  Sweet  Chestnut— all  sizes  from  two 
feet  up.  Carolina  Poplars —all  sizes,  extra  fine  blocks.  Nice  stock  of 

Currants,  Qrapes,  Rhubarb,  Silver  Maple,  Weigelas,  Spirea  Van 
Houttei,  Am. Snowball,  Cnrnus  ass’t.,  Privet.  Purple  Fringe,  Deutzias, 
Syringas,  Hydrangea,  Yuccas  and  Honeysuckles. 

Also  Arbor  Vitae,  Siberian,  Pyramidalis  and  Tom  Thumb.  Pines — 
assorted.  Hemlock  and  Spruce.  All  evergreens  three  times  trans- 
planted and  extra  fine. 

Please  send  us  your  lists  to  price 

Correspondence  solicited  and  Inspection  invited 


GENUINE 

PHILADELPHIA 

HAND  AND  HORSE 
LAWN  MOWERS 

FOR  THE  MILLIONS. 

17  Styles  of  Hand.  BEFORE  ORDERING  send  for 
5 Styles  of  Horse.  igo5  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


CLYUER-PKIL.'l. 

Style  all  Steel. 


Manufactured  only  by 

The 

Philadelphia 
Lawn  Mower 

COm  3101-3109  Ghestnirt  St. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
U.S.  A. 
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beautiful  for  the  old  vain  dream  of  big- 
ness, to  a society  in  one  of  the  second- 
class  cities  that  has  3,000  members.” 
(Modern  Civic  Art;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;  price  $3.00.) 

“Civic  Associations  and  the  Press,”  is 
the  title  of  a bulletin,  issued  by  the 
Press  Department  of  the  American 
Civic  Association,  of  which  Frank 
Chapin  Bray,  of  Chicago,  is  chairman. 
It  gives  practical  and  specific  methods 
for  improvement  workers  to  get  their 
work  before  the  newspapers,  and  will  be 
found  a valuable  aid  to  securing  pub- 
licity for  improvement  work. 

The  Jewell  Nursery  Co.,  of  Lake  City. 
Minn.,  has  offered  $2,000  in  prizes  for 
new  fruits,  $1,000  for  a new  seedling 
plum,  and  $1,000  for  a cherry,  as  re- 
cently announced  to  Northwestern  hor- 
ticulturists through  the  Minnesota  State 
Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  C.  M.  Lor- 
ing,  of  Minneapolis,  has  also  offered  a 
prize  of  $100  for  a seedling  plum,  and 
the  society  has  offered  $1,000  for  a 
hardy,  late-keeping  apple. 

The  Massachusetts  Civic  League  in 
its  annual  report  shows  substantial 
progress  along  all  the  lines  of  worl< 
covered  by  its  committees,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  Legislation  and  Town  and 
Village  Betterment.  In  its  work  of  or- 
ganizing public  sentiment  concerning 
charitable  and  reformatry  interests,  and 
in  the  agitation  of  measures  of  social 
improvement  it  has  had  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  women’s  clubs,  the 
State  Conference  of  Charities,  The  Con- 
sumers’ League,  The  Massachusetts 
Forestry  Association,  and  the  village  im- 
provement societies  of  the  state.  The 
Committee  on  Town  and  Village  Bet- 
terment divides  its  work  into  three 
phases:  (i)  Co-operation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  local  social  and  charitable 
institutions  and  serving  as  a central  bu- 
reau of  information  and  suggestion;  (2) 
maintenance  of  a lecture  exchange ; and 
(3)  arranging  and  conducting  an  annual 
conference  of  village  improvement  so- 
cieties and  other  organizations  known 
as  the  Massachusetts  Conference  for 
Town  and  Village  Betterment. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS,  ETC.  RE- 
CEIVED. 

Howard  Evarts  Weed,  Landscape  Ar- 
chitect, Railway  Exchange  Building, 
Chicago,  issues  some  very  convincing, 
well  written  and  neatly  printed  little 
booklets  describing  his  work  to  pros- 
pective customers.  “The  Home  Beauti- 
ful” tells  of  the  landscape  architect’s 
work  in  beautifying  the  home  grounds, 
and  the  following  sub-heads  will  give 
some  idea  of  its  contents : “Checker- 
board planting  vs.  an  open-center  lawn ; 


Rhododendron  catawbiense  (true  species) 

(Mount  Mitchell,  highest  mountain  peak  east  of  the  Rockies,  in  the  distance.) 

Hig^hlands  Nursery 

nearly  4,000  feet  elevation  in  the  Carolina  Mountains.  The  home  of 
Hardy  Rhododendrons,  and  the  finest  Native  American  ornamental  plants. 
Carload  shipments  for  Pqrk  and  Cemetery  planting  a specialty.  First 
and  largest  Nursery  of  Native  Plants  in  America.  Halftone  catalogues. 
Estimates  made  promptly.  Wholesale. 

HA.R.I.AN  P.  KELSEY,  Prop. 

BEACON  BUILDING,  6 Beacon  Street 

w e n t i e 1 Y e s.  r O S t O i:^  , OSS. 


A.  Full  Lrine  of 
VASES  AND  SETTEES 


Height, 35 inches;  Diameter,  ISinche; 
Capacity  of  reservoir,  41^  gallons. 
Special  price  only  if  cash  accompan- 
ies order,  S7.50.  Catalog  on  application. 

THE  KRAMER  BROS.  F'D^YCO. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  fiull  Work 
ing  Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


CARTS 

OF  Many  Patterns 

SPRiNKLERS 

AND 

WATE^ANKS 

Park  and  Lawn 
Settees 

12  different  and  hand- 
some designs.  All  up 
to  date  and  best  of 
their  kind. 

HOBSON  & CO. 
Manufacturers 
Office,  33  State  St. 
New  York 


Grooved  and  Bolted 


Slate  Grave  Vaults 


CLEAN.  STRONG.  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Can 
ship  at  short  notice.  Special  Attention  given 
to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work.  Write  for 
prices  and  particulars  to  the  manufacturer. 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO,,  Bangor, Penn. 


Always  mention  Park  and  Cemetery 


Slato  GireL\j&  Vaults 

are  imperishable,  proof 
against  dampness,  ghouls, 
rodents  and  reptiles.  Can  be 
put  in  place  by  ordinary 
workmen. 

J.  B.  KLI/WES 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Grave  Covers,  Headstones,  Posts  and  Markers. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 
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The  large  size 
and  the  luxu- 
riant fol  i age 
of  the  old  na- 
tive growth 
of  Rhododen- 
drons at  Kings- 
ton, Rhode  Is- 
land,  is  re- 
niarkablymag- 
niticent.  There  are  still  thousands  of  tine  young 
clumps  from  2 to  6 feet  high  here,  that  can  be 
collected  in  assorted  sizes  at  a moderate  cost. 

Write  for  prices  on  these,  also  on  Mt. 

Laurel  and  the  fragrant  White  Azalea,  to 

L.  r.  KINNEY,  - Kingston,  R.  I. 

Lowland  Rhododendron  Farm 


TREES  and  shrubs 

Evergreens,  Roses  and  Vines, 
Herbaceous  Plants  and  Fruits 


Everything  for  beautifying  Country  Grounds 
and  Cemeteries 

FRED’K  W.  KELSEY 

150  Broadway,  New  York 

Send  List  for  quotation  Catalogues  Sent 


EVERGREENS 

For  Parks,  Landscape  Gardening,  Cemeteries, 
Home  Grounds  and  Farms.  Special  attention 
called  to  the  highly  ornamental 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

of  which  we  are  large  growers.  Also  Balsam 
Fir,  Norway  Spruce,  White  Pine,  Arbor  Vitae, 
etc.  They  have  the  roots,  size  and  shape  to 
reset  and  grow.  Hoyt’s  Evergreens  are  Sure 
Growers.  Send  for  list.  Car  lots  a specialty. 

SCOTCH  GROVE  NURSERY 

Hoyt  Bros.,  Props.  Scotch  Grove,  la. 


SPCCIAI.  OFFERS  ON 

Hardy  Ornamental  Stock 

Grown  at  tha 

MAYFIELD 

NURSERIES 

Most  NortHern  in  America 


Special  Prices  on  the  following  Stock 

for  Park  and  Cemetery  Planting 


American  Ash 6-8  ft. 

Birch  Eup.  White 4-6  ft. 

“ “ “ 6-8  ft. 

“ “ 8-10  ft. 

“ “ Paper 6-8  ft. 

“ “ 10-12  It. 

Catalpa  Spec 6-8  ft. 

“ “ 8-10  ft. 

“ “ 10-12  ft. 

Box  Elder 6-8  ft. 

“ “ 8-10  ft. 

Silver  Maple 6-8  ft. 

“ “ 8-10  ft. 

Weir’s  Cut  Leaf  Maple  8-10  ft. 

Poplar  Carolina 6-8  ft. 

“ “ 8-10  ft. 


Cottonwood 8-10  ft. 

Poplar  Lombardy 6-8  ft. 

“ “ ....  8-10  ft. 

Calycanthus 2-3  ft. 

Clethra  Alnifolia 18-24  in. 

Currants  Yellow 3-4  ft. 

Deutzia  Asstd 2-3  ft. 

Elder  Gol 2-3  ft. 

Eleagnus  Long 18-24  in. 

Hydrangea,  P.  G 2-3  ft. 

Snow'ball  Com 2-3  ft. 

“ Cranberry..  2-3  ft. 

Spiraea  Asstd 2-3  ft. 

“ Billardi 3-4  ft. 

Syringa  Asstd  2-3  ft. 

Gold.  Glow,  Archillea,  Yucca 


We  are  making  Parks  and  Cemeteries  some  very 
attractive  Prices  for  strictly  high  grade  stock  boxed 
free  on  cars.  Send  for  wholesale  price  list.  Catalogue 
free  describing  all  stock.  Special  prices  on  Grass  Seeds. 

L.  L.  MAY  (SL  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Gardeners 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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How  can  we  obtain  Ijest  results ; The 
landscape  architect ; 1 wo  erroneous 

ideas  prevalent ; Great  variety  of  flower- 
ing shrubs  available ; fhe  planting  of 
perennials ; Formal  vs.  natural  land- 
scaping. “The  Landscape  Architect  and 
His  Work”  is  a reprint  of  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Weed  Ijcfore  the  Chi- 
cago Architectural  Cluh.  and  “ 1 he  Con- 
sulting Landscape  Garder.er  and  En- 
tomologist” tells  about  the  care  of  trees 
and  the  treatment  of  their  insect  ene- 
mies and  diseases,  a work  to  which  h.e 
has  given  special  atterion. 

“Hardy  Plants  Worth  Having,”  the 
catalog  of  Thomas  Meehan  & Sous  for 
the  spring  of  1905,  is  full  of  information 
of  value  and  interest  to  everyone  who 
admires  hardy  trees  and  plants.  Some 
of  the  interesting  chapters  are  headed : 
Rare  and  choice  oddities ; Most  interest- 
ing tree  in  America ; A great  bargain  in 
a hardy  garden ; Roses  like  these  are 
scarce;  Big,  brushy  shrubs  at  a bargain. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Sup- 
ervising Engineers, 

For  Water-works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetei  y Work. 

COKRESPONOENCE  SOLICITED. 


JAMES  MaePHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J, 


WHY  NOT  GET  THE  BEST? 

When  you  buy  a Spray  Pump  look  for  good,  durable  qualities  as  1 
well  as  efficiency  of  action.  You  find  both  very  happily  combined  in  | 

The  Eclipse  Sprayer. 

As  practical  fruit  g'rowers  we  were  using  the  common  sprajers  in 
our  orchards  — found  their  defects  and  then  invented  The  Eclipse. 
Its  success  practically  forced  us  to  manufacturing  on  a large  scale. 
You  take  iiu  chances.  We  have  done  all  the  experimenting. 

THE  ECLiPSE  is  always  found  at  the  top  in  public  test*.  It  is  a 
favorite  at  Government  and  Stale  Experimental  Stations,  as  well  as  with 
the  practical  grower. 

nevj  Catalogue^  larger  and  fner  than  ever.,  full  of  the  most  helpful 
matter.,  is  ready  and  vje  will  gladly  send  it  FREE. 

MORRll^l^  MORl^£.Y,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Pinus  Strobus,  White  Pine, 4 ti>  5 feet  i At 

“ 3 to  4 feet  I Unusuallv 

“ ‘‘  “ “ 2 to  3 feet  p j ^ 

Pinus  Svlvestris,  Scotch  Pine  ..  . 3 to  4 feet 

“ “ “ 2 to  3 feet  j Prices 

Some  nice  blocks  of  Hemlocks,  the  beautiful  Blue 
Spruce.  Concolor,  Douglas,  and  White  Spruce  all  sizes. 
Also  American  Ivinden  4 inches  in  diameter,  and 
Weir’s  cut  leaf  Maple,  \]4  to  2 inch  diameter  at  low  rates 

WRITE  FOT  CATALOG  AND  SPECIAL  PRICES. 


D.  li  I Evergreen  Specialist 

Dundee,  111. 


E-VE-RGREENS  'P’PTTTTQ 

AND  ORNA-MENTAL  X Xa.J!/JLO 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 
ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock. 

Order  Direct  fronn  the  Manufacturers. 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR.  PENN 


Always  mention  Park  and  Cemetery  when  writing  advertisers. 


mi  WELLMAN 

King  of  Lowering  Devices. 

Price  $40,  5^  off  30  Days. 

Save  your  Discount  and  have  your  Device  cost  you  $38  net. 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

WELLMAN  & MATHEIS, 

Office,  428  Summit  Street,  TOLEDO,  0. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  JOBBERS. 

SEND  TOUB 
ORDEB 
IN  EARLY. 

Is  separable  and  compact. 
Carried  in  two  small  sacks. 
Condition  of  ground  cuts  no  figure — it  works. 


THAN  PALL  BEARERS. 
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BARBEE  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

....  Manufacturers  of  ...  . 

Steel  Fences,  Arches  and  Gates,  many 
styles  of  Iron  Settees,  Chairs,  Etc.  Large 
variety  of  Wire  Settees  and  Chairs.  Over 
50  different  patterns  and  sizes  of  Vases. 

Cemetery  Lot  Fences,  Grave  Guards, 

Tree  Guards,  Hitching  Posts,  Lawn  Roll- 
ers, Lawn  Mowers,  Fountains,  Summer 
Houses.  A general  line  of  Plain  and  Orna- 
mental Wire  and  Iron  Work.  ^202.  tuUp 

Bouquet  Holder. 


No.  B450>^. 
Wire  Arm  Chs 


No.  B49.  Fern  Leaf  Settee. 


Send  for  No.  “B”  (>1  Lawn  Furni- 
ture and  Cemetery  Goods  Catalog 
or  No.  “B”  56  Fence  Catalog.  State 
about  the  class  of  goods  you  desire 
to  purchase. 


No.  K2.  Reservoir  Vase. 

r Height  43  inches,  diameter  of  va.se, 
IS^  inches;  width,  including  hand- 
les,  31  inches,  capacity  of  reservoir, 
gallons. 


No.  E2.  Reservoir. 

Height,  40  inches; 
diameter,  22  in  , base 
14  in.  square;  width 
including  handles,  30 
in.;  capacity  of  reser- 
voir, 1%  gallons. 


Illustrates  a CEMETERY  LOT  Enclosed  with  our  No.  B40S  Pattern  SPECIAL  STEEL  FENCE. 

Our  No.  B728  Walk  Gate  and  our  No.  B668  Entrance  Arch,  No.  B241J4  Ornamental  Gate  Posts,  and  1 inch  square  Steel  Corner  Postsi 
The  Arch  can  be  omitted.  This  is  the  finest  and  most  substantial  Cemetery  Lot  Fence  made.  We  also  show  our  No.  S 1 Viola  Reservoir 
Vase  on  Crane  Pedestal  and  our  No.  52  Wrought  Steel  Settee. 

Address  BARBEE  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS,  44  and  46  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

The  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  Low  Price,  but  High  Grade  Mechanically  and  Honestly  constructed  Steel 
Fences  in  the  United  States.  Catalog  giving  full  information  as  to  every  detail  of  material  and  construction 
sent  on  application.  You  do  not  have  to  buy  of  us  “Unsight  and  Unseen.”  Send  for  our  New  Fence  Catalog  No.  B56 
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A CRIBBING  DEVICE 

Secures  Economy  and 
kSafety  In  Excavating' 

F(_)R  excavating  graves  in  cemeteries  or  in  any  other  work  of 
excavation  where  economy  of  space  is  necessary  or  where  there  is 
danger  of  the  ground  caving  in, this  device  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

Every  cemetery  superintendent  knows  the  value  of  economizing 
lot  space.  With  this  device  two  more  interments  can  he  made  in  a lot 
16  feet  square  than  without  it,  because  excavations  can  be  made  closer 
together.  In  gravelly  or  sandy  soil  it  is  an  invaluable  labor  saver,  and 
graves  can  be  left  open  any  length  of  time  without  danger  of  caving  in. 

The  cribbing  will  be  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  If 
not  satisfactory,  after  trial,  it  can  be  returned  at  our  expense.  We  are 
satisfied  that  if  you  give  it  a trial  you  will  not  do  any  excavating  with- 
out it  at  any  price. 

For  prices  and  terms  address 

United  ^States  Portable  Cribbing^  Company 

34  EacKawanna  Ave.,  Scrantoii»  Pa. 


THe 

Cribbing  Device 
in  use  in  a Cemetery 

The  picture  rejj re- 
sents an  open  grave 
with  another  grave 
on  each  side,  and  one  on  the 
end.  Without  this  device, 
the  opening  would  show  at 
least  from  six  to  eight  feet 
across  the  face  of  the  grave. 
Not  only  is  extra  labor 
saved,  but  the  device  makes 
it  perfectly  safe  to  go  di- 
rectly up  to  the  edge  of  the 
opening  at  any  time  while 
the  device  is  in  use. 
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The  above  is  a fac- 
simile of  the  award 
granted  theBomgard- 
ner  Lowering  Device 
Co  , at  the  World’s 
h'air,  St.  Louis,  1904, 
the  grand  prize  being 
the  highest  award 
given  to  any  exhibit. 


The  Bomgardner 
Lowering  Device 


The  cut  below  shows  the  mechanism  of  the  Bomgardner  double-tele- 
scoping steel  lowering  device,  the  idlers,  as  shown  moving  apart  as  the 
device  is  closed,  and  moving  together  as  it  is  widened.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  further  information. 


PSK': 


tapnnfCiM 

liWUflOKt^ 


Cv'Sirw  UiNTO  !>«»<«»  Mjti  C.'ow 

Cbi^  Scclacatloii 
Official  Hwarb  "Ribbon 


Xoiu6inna  S^«^cbaec 
E.rpoeition 


The  Bomgardner  Lowering  Device  Co. 

25  Bright  Street 


^urv  of  Bwarbo 


DURFEE  TENT 
MFG.  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


A GRAVE  TENT 


Should  always  be  set  when  the  people 
need  protection  against  rain,  cold  winds 
or  the  baking  rays  of  a hot  sun. 

Parties  attending  the  funeral  will  leave  warm,  closed  carriages 
in  a perspiring  condition  without  regard  to  the  weather;  they  cannot 
bring  a Tent,  but  surely  appreciate  the  protection  one  provides,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  such  services  rendered.  Our  Tents 
are  modestly  made  for  cemetery  use,  of  gray  material,  with  brown, 
reinforced  peak  and  scallop  binding  ; made  with  detachable  walls  all 
or  half  way  around. 


You  will  know  pricos  and  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty.alx 
different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sending;  for  our  Tent  Circular. 
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Mark  T.  Thompson,  Rio  Vista,  Va., 
wholesale  price-list  of  strawberries  for 
1905. 

L.  Boehmer  & Co.,  Yokohama,  Japan; 
1905  wholesale' catalog  of  Japanese  Lily 
bulbs,  irises,  peonies  and  other  Japanese 
flower  roots. 

“Annual  catalog  of  high  grade  Cali- 
fornia seeds,  rare  and  choice  flowers  and 
vegetables  of  quality,”  F.  Gilman  Tay- 
lor, Glendale,  Cal. 

Partial  Stock  List  of  Everything  per- 
taining to  Horticulture  for  1905  ; W.  A. 
Manda,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  J.  B.  Owens  Pottery  Co.,  of 
Zanesville,  O.,  whose  advertisement  ap- 
pears in  this  issue,  manufacture  a new 
and  original  line  of  rustic  pottery  for 
holding  plants  and  flowers  on  lawns  of 
parks,  cemeteries,  home  grounds  or  on 
the  porch.  Their  descriptive  catalog 
shows  a large  variety  of  styles  of  these 
rustic  specialties,  and  will  be  sent  on  re- 
quest. 

The  Shatemuc  Nurseries,  Barrytown, 
N.  Y.,  announce  that  Mr.  John  T. 
Withers  has  been  engaged  as  manager, 
and  will  give  special  attention  to  land- 
scape work,  in  which  they  are  to  engage 
more  extensively. 

The  Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co.,  Dixon, 
111.,  send  descriptive  circular  and  testi- 
monials of  the  clipper  lawn  mower. 

The  Bomgardner  Improved  Telescope 
Lowering  Device : Illustrated  booklet, 
giving  descriptions  and  showing  the  de- 
vice in  operation  in  cemeteries. 

The  Eastern  Nurseries,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.,  send  an  attractive  little  calendar 
bearing  a colored  flower  design. 


Our  Special  Prices  on 

Am.  Elms,  IM  to  2 in.  and  2 to  25^  in. 
Catalpa,  1%  to  2 in.  and  2 to  2/4  in. 
Box  Elder,  to  2 in.  and  2 to  2^  in. 
Will  Interest  You.  Write  for  Then  To-day 
BATAVIA  GREENHOUSES 
Batavia,  111. 


^ SITUATIONS  WANTED,  ETC,  P 

Advertisements,  limited  to  five  lines,  will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertion,  7 words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
tany  order. 


CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENT  WANTS  POSITION. 

Am  37  years  old,  fifteen  years’  expe- 
rience in  laying  out  and  managing  cem- 
eteries; technical  graduate.  Expert  in 
maintenance  of  grounds,  funeral  man- 
agement and  lot  sales.  Willing  to  go 
anywhere.  Salary  or  commission.  Cem- 
etery Superintendent,  21  Steuben  St., 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Wanted— Position  as  superintendent  of 
cemetery.  Have  had  six  years’  expe- 
rience selling  plots  on  installment  plan; 
also  laying  out  and  grading  new  grounds 
and  all  kinds  of  practical  experience  as 
superintendent.  Good  references.  Ad- 
dress W.  N.  Kiefer,  Easton,  Pa. 


ESTABLISHED  1844. 


Hitchings’ 

NEW 

MOGUL 

BOILERS 

For  Hot  Water  or  Steam. 

HOT  WATER  Radiation  from 
4,200  Square  Feet  and  Up. 
STEAM  Radiation  from  2,500 
Square  Feet  and  Up. 

Hitchings  & Co. 

Horticultural  Architects 
and  Builders, 

233  Mercer  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING,  PAT.  AUG.  13.  V901. 


These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  3J4  inch,  4 inch 
and  6 inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
tery Specialties.  Address,  LEO  G.  Hfli/ASE.  07AK.  P/ARK.,  ILL. 


/ \ WHITE  GLAZED 

('2t3v))  terra-cotta 

GRAVE  and  lot  markers 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  Limaville,  Ohio 


SID.  J.  HARE. 

OlVir,  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 
LANDSCAPE  AND  PLANTING 

DESIGNER  OF 

Home  Grounds  Private  Estates 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES. 


3216  CAMPBELL  STREETT 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Mention  park  AND 
CEMETERY  when 
writing  ADVERTISERS 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decora- 
tion for  a grave.  W rite  for  samples 
of  goods. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,  0. 
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It  Pays  for  Itself 

at  any  Season 

of  the  Year. 


THE 

BUCKEYE 

WEED 

BURNER 
and  Ground 
Thawer 

Will  Keep  Your  Walks,  Gutters  aud  Roadsides  Clear  of  Weeds 

This  machine  has  had  phenomenal  success  in  destroying 
weeds  in  parks,  cemeteries,  and  other  public  grounds.  It 
burns  the  weed,  root,  plant  and  seed,  and  in  winter  is  un- 
equalled for  thawing  out  the  ground  before  excavating. 

A labor  saver  all  the  year  round. 

Write  for  prices  and  other  information. 

Walter  Macleod  & Co.,  - Cincinnati,  0 

Sole  Manufacturers  - 463  East  Front  Street 


THE  NATIONAL  LOWERING  DEVIOE.  Improved  and  Beautified. 

Our  improved  Device  is  as 
near  perfection  as  human  inge- 
nuity and  skill  can  make  it.  It 
is  adjustable  as  to  length  and 
width  to  fit  and  conform  to  any 
size  grave.  Has  power  to  raise 
as  well  as  lower.  Is  finished  as 
well  as  a fine  piece  of  furniture 
with  polished  oak  top  and  ends, 
absolutely  safe  and  easy  to  op- 
erate; every  Device  tested  to 
1200  lbs.  before  leaving  the  fac. 
tory;  more  in  actual  operation 
than  all  other  kinds  combined. 

We  guarantee  their  safety 
and  perfect  working  in  every 
particular.  There  are  others, 
but  we  believe  it  is  conceded  that 
none  compare  with  the  Improved  National.  When  you  buy,  buy  the  safest,  handsomest  and  only  perfect  Device. 

NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.,  COLDWATER,  MICH. 


Reliable  than  Pall  Bearers 


PUBLIC  opinion  everywhere  favors  reliability  and 
appearance.  That’s  why  the  demand  for  the 
Folding  Casket  Lowering  device  is  increasing. 
31  of  onr  lowering  devices  used  by  cemetery  officials  in 
the  city  of  Detroit,  besides  we  have  thousands  in  use 
throughout  the  United  States,  England  and  Canada. 
Why  not  buy  the  best.  It’s  sold  on  its  merits. 


Free  Catalogue  and  descriptive  Circulars  for  cAsking 


The  best,  because  the  most  reliable  and  most  conven- 
ient to  handle,  always  ready  and  no  loose  pieces  to  get 
lost.  Most  beautiful  and  always  works  satisfactorily. 
That’s  why  the  public  demand  is  great.  Grave  Linings 
and  Mound  Covers,  the  finest  on  earth. 


FOLDING  CASKET  LOWERING  dEVICE  WORKS 

OVID,  miCH. 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


OLD  MILL,  APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAIN  PARK,  HICKORY  NUT  GAP,  N.  C. 
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W.  & I.  SMITH  CO.,  600  Castle  Street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 


FIELD  GROWN  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CLEMATIS, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


600 

CARES 


ORDER 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS 
NOW 

Send  for  New 
Shipping  Price  Lis 

t 1 

PETERSON 

NURSERY 

511  W.  Peterson  Ave. 

CHICAGO 

Popularity  proTen  by  repeated  orders. 
Plenty  of  A-1  references  and  recom- 
mendations. 


Only  metallic  Park  Basket  that  is  light 
and  easy  to  handle;  still  not  subject  to 
breakage  in  handling  about  the  grounds. 

Has  deep  corrugated  inside  can,  remov- 
able for  emptying  contents. 

Park,  Cemetery  and  Improvement  Boards 
send  your  address  and  receive  description, 
etc.,  in  detail. 

THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


300,000  'Bedding  'Plants 

Finest  stock  in  the  country  including 
Coleus,  Ageratum,  Alternantheras,  Petu- 
nias, Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Caniias,  Salvias 
Geraniums,  Begonia  Vernon,  Vines,  etc  in 
best  varieties  out  of  2—4  inch  pots  at  $1.75, 
$6.00  per  100  cash.  All  plants  carefully 
packed  and  shipped  at  20  per  cent  less  reg- 
ular e.vpress  rate.  Let  me  quote  prices. 

W.  HBRZOQ,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


Choice 

Hemlocks 

4 to  5 feet 

Trees  of  this  particular  size 
are  not  plentiful  and  ours  are 
such  fine  plants  that  we  cannot 
help  praising  them — bushy  and 
all  the  picture  of  health  and 
vigor. 

Note  the  Ball 

This  is  a special  method  we 
employ  and  is  proving  quite 
popular  with  the  planters.  By 
digging  with  ball  of  earth  and 
sewing  same  in  burlap  for  ship- 
ment, losses  from  transplanting 
are  reduced  to  a minimum. 

Also  some  American  Arbor 
Vitae  4 to  7 feet  dug  in  the  same 
manner.  Write  for  prices. 

Thos.  Meehan  & Sons,  me. 

Hardy  Ornamentals 
Dreshertown,  Oak  Ave.,  Penna. 
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BARBEE  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 


....  Manufacturers  of  ... . 

Steel  Fences,  Arches  and  Gates,  many 
styles  of  Iron  Settees,  Chairs,  Etc.  Large 
variety  of  Wire  Settees  and  Chairs.  Over 
50  different  patterns  and  sizes  of  Vases. 

Cemetery  Lot  Fences,  Grave  Guards, 

Tree  Guards,  Hitching  Posts,  Lawn  Roll- 
ers, Lawn  Mowers,  Fountains,  Summer 
Houses.  A general  line  of  Plain  and  Orna- 
mental  Wire  and  Iron  Work.  3202.  xuup 

Bouquet  Holder. 


No.  B4S0>^. 

□ Wire  Arm  Chair. 


No.  B 870  Arch. 

The  above  illnstration  represents  our  No.  B 870  wrought  steel  Arch  with  our  No.  B 75  Drive  Gates,  and  No.  B 238  Ornamental  Walk 
Gate  Posts.  It  also  represents  three  styles  of  fences,  “C”,  “D”  and  “K.”  It  also  shows  two  methods  of  finishing  fences  next  to  arches. 

Any  of  our  various  styles  of  gates  can  be  used  in  these  arches.  Parties  desiring  to  investigate  the  cost  of  this  style  of  work  with  a view 
of  purchasing  will  please  correspond  with  us,  giving  as  near  as  possible  the  measurements,  arrangement  of  gates,  etc.  Approximate  prices 
can  be  given  without  accurate  measurements.  We  have  many  other  styles  of  archways. 

Wrought  steel  arches  are  much  more  durable,  have  a nicer  appearance  and  are  less  expensive  than  the  did  style,  clumsy  CAST  IRON 
ARCHjElS. 

Address  BARBEE  WII^E  AND  IRON  WORKS,  44  and  46  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  Low  Price,  but  High  Grade  Mechanically  and  Honestly  constructed  Steel 
Pences  in  the  United  States.  Catalog  giving  full  information  as  to  every  detail  of  material  and  construction 
sent  on  application.  You  do  not  have  to  buy  of  us  “Unsight  and  Unseen.”  Send  for  our  New  Pence  Catalog  No.  BS6 
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Absolutely  Safe  aud  Reliable'" — Ask  your  friends 

No  North  and  South  or  East  and  West  Line  Divides  the 

Caldwell  Plants  of  Tanks  and  Towers 

In  every  section,  they  rear  their  graceful  forms. 
Everywhere  and  always  working  or  ready  for  service,  sup- 
plying water  for  all  purposes. 

MADE  BY  THE 

■W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


PXN 

sf»e:c3ial  lo\a/  of'F'er 

We  will  move,  this  Sprinsr,  a block  of  fine  stocky  trees;  twice  transplanted.  In  g-ood  roots, 
stems,  caliper  and  tops,  thej-  will  please  critical  buyers.  Low  rates  for  March  and  April 
orders.  Sizes  6 to  7,  7 to  8,  8 to  9,  9 to  10,  and  10  to  12  feet. 

ASK  OUR  PRICES  AND  SAVE  MONEY 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Ru. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


CANNAS 

The  right  varieties  of  Cannas,  prop- 
erly planted  give  a continuous, 
showy  and  pleasing  bloom  effect — 
produced  by  no  other  plants.  We 
can  supply  you;  ask  for  our  list  and 
prices. 

It  you  want  a Beautiful  Rose  and  Shrub 

combined  get  the  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  Hy- 
brid Rugosa  Rose. 

We  can  supply  you  with  strong 
Dormant  plants. 

The  Baby  Rambler  has  a giant’s  capacity 
for  bloom,  desirable  everywhere;  we 
have  a large  stock  on  own  roots. 

The  Conard  & Jones  Co. 

WEST  GROVE,  PA. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  Collections  in  America 


GOLD  MEDAL 

PARIS  PAN-AMERICAN  ST.  LOUIS 

102  Prizes  New  York  State  Fair,  1904 


ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

Nurserymen  and  Horticulturists 
MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Drawer  1044 — G Established  1840 

ROCHESTER,  NEWYORK 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144  pages)  FREE  on 
Request.  Mention  this  Publication 


L AW  NGRASSSEED 

Dickinsons,  Evergreen,  and  Pine  Tree  Brands 
SPECIAL  MIXTURES  SEED  FOR  GOLF  GROUNDS 
MINNEAPOLIS  THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.  Chicago 


Cut-Leaved  Stag-Horn  Sumac 

DESMODlUnS 

JAPAN  BEAN  or  KUDZU  VINE,  ETC. 
LARGE  STOCK,  LOW  RATES 

EDWARD  TEAS,  JOPLIN,  MO. 

The  Kramer  Bros.  Edy.  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio 


Height 
34  in. 

Width 
of  Vase 
21  in. 
Capacity 
of  Reservoir 
2J4 

Gallons 


Special 
Price 
Only 
if  Cash 
is  Sent 
With 
Order 
$5.50 
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(Arbor  'Day, 

This  month  will  record  the  annual  Arbor  Day  ex- 
ercises of  the  public  schools  in  many  states,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  school  authorities  will  continue 
to  evidence  their  interest  in  the  day  and  its  object, 
and  at  the  same  time  broaden  out  the  idea.  In  the 
rural  districts  it  might  readily  be  made  to  extend  to 
the  neglected  and  treeless  cemeteries,  and  under  some 
plan  of  work  designed  by  a competent  man,  the  public 
schools  could  be  made  a force  at  least  one  day  in  the 
year  to  encourage  the  community  in  improving  the 
country  burial  ground.  It  would  mean  not  only  the 
planting  of  trees,  but  also  of  shrubs  and  decorative 
plants,  and  would  afford  a fund  of  information  on 
gardening  and  nature  study. 

yf  ^ ^ 

The  Washington  Improvement  Scheme. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  Burnham  Com- 
mission’s plan  for  the  progressive  improvement  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  which  has  been  illustrated  and 
described  in  these  columns  in  previous  issues,  will 
henceforth  be  consistently  carried  out,  without  the 
periodic  attacks  of  the  politicians  and  real  estate 
schemers  of  our  nation’s  capital.  On  March  14 
President  Roosevelt  issued  an  order  providing  that 
the  plans  and  location  of  all  new  public  buildings  shall 
be  submitted  for  approval  to  an  advisory  board  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Bernard  R.  Green,  Daniel  H.  Burn- 
ham, Charles  F.  McKim,  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens  and 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  This  in  effect  estab- 
lishes the  Commission’s  plans  for  the  symmetrical  de- 
velopment of  the  city.  This  may  not  definitely  solve 
the  problem,  but  it  will  probably  lead  to  its  being  se- 
riously taken  up  by  the  next  Congress  and  finally  set- 
tled, and  is  a most  important  step  in  the  meantime  to- 
wards preserving  the  integrity  of  a scheme  which 
would  make  Washington,  as  a contemporary  says : a 
university  of  municipal  art  for  city  builders. 
y?  yf 

The  Care  of  Trees. 

Active  spring  work  always  involves  the  tree  ques- 
tion, and  that  reminds  one  of  the  tree-butcher,  whose 
pernicious  activity  is  still  too  often  in  ostentatious  evi- 
dence. No  public  trees  under  any  circumstances 
should  be  either  trimmed  or  pruned  by  any  but  ex- 
perienced men.  We  note  an  excellent  regulation 
drawn  by  the  Tree  Warden  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  and 
made  legal  by  higher  authorities,  by  which  no  person, 
other  than  one  appointed  by  the  warden,  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  work  in  the  trees  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
And  all  public  service  companies  having  necessity  to 


interfere  with  the  trees  of  the  town,  must,  after  ob- 
taining permission  for  the  work  from  the  Tree  War- 
den, employ  men  usually  employed  by  the  town  in 
such  work.  Violation  of  the  rule  incurs  a fine  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  dollars  for  each  offence.  The  rule 
is  rigidly  enforced.  The  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Park  Commissioners  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  which  are 
printed  on  another  page,  also  embody  some  of  the  most 
advanced  and  intelligent  legislation  that  has  been 
taken  for  the  protection  of  trees  on  the  highway. 

^ ^ ^ 

Women's  Clubs  and  Forestry. 

The  recent  work  of  the  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  in  behalf  of  forestry  is  a good  sign.  These 
clubs  are  excellently  well  organized  and  have  demon- 
strated very  successfully  their  ability  to  co-operate  in 
the  work  of  public  improvement.  Three  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Illinois  legislature,  now  in  ses- 
sion, by  the  Forestry  Committee  of  the  Illinois  Feder- 
ation : one  for  the  establishment  of  a state  forestry 
commission ; one  for  the  creation  of  a chair  of  for- 
estry in  the  State  University  and  the  third  for  the 
purchase  of  a tract  of  pine  in  Ogle  county.  In  the 
educational  literature  disseminated  by  the  Federation 
the  forestry  question  is  stated  as  a paramount  ques- 
tion of  eonomics,  which  it  truly  is ; and  the  concise 
bill  of  particulars  of  the  evils  of  forest  destruction  by 
which  many  parts  of  the  world  have  been  made  deso- 
late, and  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  us  if  im- 
mediate steps  are  taken  to  replant  our  devastated 
areas,  is  convincing  proof  of  the  need  of  immediate  ac- 
tion, as  well  as  that  the  matter  is  being  intelligently 
handled.  Many  states  have  already  commenced  the 
work  of  scientific  forestry  as  a state  activity,  and 
every  state  should  carefully  investigate  its  relation 
thereto.  If  it  were  possible  for  all  the  women’s  clubs- 
of  the  country  to  enter  into  the  work  of  civic  beauty 
and  outdoor  improvement,  in  all  their  phases,  what 
progress  would  soon  manifest  itself. 

>;c  sK  ^ 

Another  important  bill,  framed  by  Mr.  Jens  Jen- 
sen, and  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  Senate 
and  House  of  the  Illinois  legislature,  provides  for  an 
investigation  as  to  the  conditions  of  forests  in  Illinois.- 
It  requests  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  to  make  the  in- 
vestigation, to  recommend  the  necessary  means  to  pre- 
serve the  existing  forests,  to  create  new  areas  and  to- 
encourage  growth  and  protection  of  same.  A report 
to  be  made  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  with  all  con- 
venient dispatch.  The  bill  provides  an  appropriation 
of  $4,000,  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a similar 
amount  provided  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Outer  ParK  Sy^stems  of  American  Cities. 

By  Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 


{^Extracts  from  an  add'*ess  delivered  before  the 
Fairmou7it  Park  Art  Association^  Philadelphia). 


There  is  much  talk  to-day  of  outer  park  systems ; 
the  idea  of  acquiring  outlying  parks  and  reservations 
around  our  growing  cities  appeals  to  us  as  a new  con- 
ception, an  outgrowth  of  new  conditions ; you  here  in 
Philadelphia  are  urged  to  take  a new  step  in  advance 
in  acquiring  such  an  outlying  system  and,  while  hon- 
oring the  foresight  and  public  spirit  of  those  who 
opened  Lemon  Hill  as  a public  park  under,  the  name 
of  Fairmount  half  a century  ago,  to  put  yourselves  into 
a still  more  advanced  position  by  securing  this  new 
kind  of  public  asset,  an  “outer  park  system,”  the  need 
of  which  and  the  possibility  of  which  are  regarded  as 
the  outgrowth  almost  of  the  last  decade.  Indeed,  the 
outer  park  system  movement  is  often  said  to  have  had 
its  beginning  when  the  Metropolitan  System  of  Boston 
was  undertaken  in  1893,  and  we  in  Boston  are  wont  to 
accept  with  much  complacency  the  compliments  ten- 
dered to  us  for  having  initiated  this  new  and  progres- 
sive idea.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  we  are  pioneers,  lead- 
ers in  a new  movement  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and 
that  we  are  more  progressive  and  farsighted  than  our 
predecessors,  but  is  it  so  entirely  true? 

The  phrase  “outer  park  system”  is  new  and  pro- 
gressive; but  is  the  idea  it  stands  for  really  so  far  ahead 
of  the  ideas  which  were  expressed  long  ago  in  the 
opening  of  Fairmount  Park?  Are  we  right  in  thinking, 
as  many  of  us  do,  that  an  “outer  park  system,”  when 
acquired,  will  put  our  generation  so  much  in  the  lead 
as  to  park  matters  that  we  can  afford  to  take  our  time 
about  it  and  contemplate  the  bigness  of  the  idea  with 
anticipatory  self-satisfaction? 

From  what  I have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  condi- 
tions fifty  years  ago  in  Philadelphia,  Fairmount  Park, 
when  officially  opened  in  1855,  was  more  distinctly 
and  unmistakably  an  “outer  park”  than  ' any  of  the 
proposed  parks  of  the  system  which  is  now  being  urged 
by  the  Allied  Organizations  upon  public  opinion.  Or 
turn  to  the  case  of  Central  Park,  New  York,  the  very 


name  of  which  seems  to  put  it  in  a totally  different 
category  from  the  systems  of  outlying  parks  to  the 
bold  conception  of  which  we  are  now  asked  to  raise 
ourselves.  For  not  only  was  Central  Park  at  the 
time  its  purchase  was  authorized  in  1851  an  “outer 
park”  in  the  sense  of  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
built-up  city,  but  the  middle  of  the  site  selected  was 
more  than  twice  as  far  from  the  City  Hall  as  the 
farthest  new  brownstone  .block  at  the  northerly  edge 
■of  the  growing  city. 

For  some  years  after  old  Thomas  Holme,  the  sur- 
veyor, laid  out  the  plan  of  Philadelphia  for  William 
Penn,  in  1682,  the  spaces  now  known  as  Franklin, 
Logan,  Washington  and  Rittenhouse  squares  were  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

In  1888  New  York  purchased  in  the  rural  district  of 
its  upper  wards  six  new  parks.  These  were  clearly 
“outer  parks”  as  contrasted  with  Central  Park,  now 
become  the  most  typical  of  great  inner  parks  imbedded 
in  the  midst  of  a dense  urban  community.  The  average 
area  of  the  six  “outer  parks”  was  a little  less  than  that 
of  Central  Park ; the  two  largest  contain  together  about 
four  times  the  area  of  Central  Park.  These  park  pur- 
chases of  New  York  in  1888  may  be  considered  the 
first  important  accomplishment  of  the  new  movement. 
During  that  one  year,  1888,  New  York  enlarged  its 
park  area  by  more  than  3,900  acres,  a figure  which 
almost  equals  the  total  park  area  of  Philadelphia  to- 
day, and  which  was  much  greater  than  the  total  area 
of  New  York  parks  previous  to  that  date. 

This  great  and  sudden  increase  of  park  area  is  as 
typical  as  it  is  striking,  for  the  purchase  of  park  lands 
has  everywhere  been  marked  by  alternating  periods 
of  activity  and  stagnation.  A city  waits  until  the  need 
for  additional  parks  becomes  too  pressing  any  longer 
to  lie  ignored;  an  agitation  is  then  started;  and  in  due 
time  the  movement  gathers  headway  enough  to  make 
up  for  lost  time  and  perhaps  to  store  up  a reserve  for 
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the  future.  Then  the  excitement  dies  out  and  nothing- 
more  is  done  until  conditions  become  sufficiently  ex- 
treme to  produce  another  spasm.  The  same  spasmodic 
method  is  to  be  seen  in  Philadelphia  park  purchases, 
but  it  is  a long  time  since  any  violent  spasm  has  oc- 
curred. According  to  the  figures  given  me,  Philadel- 
phia had  about  3,400  acres  of  parks  in  1874,  and  dur- 
ing twenty  years  increased  them  at  the  uneventful 
average  rate  of  one-third  of  one  per  cent  per  annum. 
During  1894  a slight  spasm  occurred  and  the  League 
Island  Park  was  acquired,  together  with  six  small 
parks  or  squares,  a total  addition  of  some  327  acres,  or 
about  8 per  cent  in  one  year.  During  the  decade  since 
1894  the  average  rate  of  annual  increase  has  fallen 
back  to  about  a quarter  of  one  per  cent  again,  while 
the  population  has  been  growing  steadily  at  the  rate 
of  about  2.3  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  Perhaps  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  for 
another  spasm  about  now. 

It  is  true  that  New  York,  since  indulging  itself  so 
freely  in  1888,  has  been  almost  equally  torpid  in  respect 
to  park  additions,  in  spite  of  its  enormous  increase  of 
population ; but  then  a city  which  has  made  an  increase 
of  over  300  per  cent  in  one  year  might  reasonably  take 
a longer  period  of  repose  than  one  which,  after  twenty 
years  of  preparation,  only  achieved  a maximum  gain 
of  8 per  cent  before  resting  on  its  laurels. 

But  four  years  after  New  York’s  outer  park  sys- 
tem was  established  in  the  Bronx,  a movement  came  to 
a head  in  Boston  that  led  to  even  more  striking  results 
in  the  way  of  securing  outer  parks ; more  striking,  not 
only  in  the  extent  of  the  system  established,  but  in  the 
difficulties  overcome  in  achieving  it.  The  communitv 
around  Boston  Harbor  is  divided  into  a larger  num- 
ber of  separate  and  independent  municipalities  than 
any  similar  area  of  equal  population  in  the  country. 
The  proposition  for  a system  of  outer  parks  for  this 
community,  which  was  presented  i-n  1892,  involved  ac- 
quiring lands  in  twenty-eight  different  cities  and  towns. 


PARK  AREAS  OF  BOSTON, 

The  population  of  the  city  (560,892)  is  indicated  by  the  inner  circle, 
and  the  population  of  the  Metropolitan  District  (1,164,957)  by  the  outer 
circle,  on  the  assumed  scale  of  20,000  people  to  the  square  mile. 


and  what  was  a much  harder  problem,  getting  at  least 
that  number  of  municipalities  to  share  the  cost.  Finally 
thirty-nine  towns  and  cities  were  embraced  in  a met- 
ropolitan park  district,  having  a total  population  in 
1900  of  1,164,957,  and  these  towns  and  cities  in  ten 
years  have  raised  by  the  issue  of  bonds  and  have  ex- 
pended for  an  outer  metropolitan  park  system  more 
than  $11,000,000,  apart  from  their  individual  expendi- 
tures . for  local  parks  and  playgrounds.  The  outer 
parks  acquired  by  this  district  amount  to  9,869  acres, 
forming  together  with  the  local  parks,  a total  of  15,175 
acres  in  the  district,  or  nearly  four  times  the  park  area 
of  Philadelphia. 

If  as  we  are  forced  to  conclude,  there  is  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  growth  of  our  great  urban  centres,  every 
city  as  it  grows  must  keep  acquiring  outer  parks,  to  be 
in  turn  embedded  by  the  extension  of  the  city  and  be- 
come the  inner  parks  of  the  future.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  this  general  conclusion,  but  the  interesting 
and  vital  question  for  each  city  -is  how  fast  to  acquire 
such  parks  and  to  what  extent. 

If  we  seek  a gauge  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  as 
expressed  in  their  actions,  we  observe  that  a general  ac- 
tivity in  securing  such  parks  far  in  advance  of  the  tide 
of  population  has  followed  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try upon  the  example  set  by  Boston.  Active  steps  have 
been  taken  by  cities  as  widely  scattered  as  Providence, 
R.  L,  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  Baltimore  and  Ottawa,  San 
Francisco  and  Newark,  while  in  the  Middle  West  sim- 
ilar developments  are  general,  from  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee to  Kansas  City,  and  north  again  to  Minneapo- 
lis and  St.  Paul.  Philadelphia,  I regret  to  say,  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  official  absence  from  the  list,  although 
your  agitation  seems  likely  to  secure  results  before 
long. 

If  we  are  to  be  more  definite  in  our  comparison  we 
must  look  at  the  ratio  between  population  and  park 
area. 

Philadelphia  and  Boston,  drawn  to  the  same  scale. 


PARK  AREAS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

For  comparison,  the  population  of  the  city  and  the  county  (1,293,697) 
is  indicated  by  a circle  on  the  assumed  scale  of  20,000  people  to  the 
square  mile. 
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PARK  AREAS  OP  LONDON. 

The  population  of  the  city  (31,083)  is  indicated  by  the  inner  circle, 
and  the  population  of  the  county  (4,433,018)  by  the  outer  circle,  on  the 
assumed  scale  of  20,000  people  to  the  square  mile. 

with  the  park  areas  shown  in  black,  ofifer  a striking 
comparison,  but  the  relative  meagerness  of  the  Phila- 
delphia parks  become  more  manifest  on  comparing  the 
population  of  the  two  places,  as  indicated  by  the  size 
of  their  respective  circles.  On  the  Boston  map  the 
inner  ring  represents  the  population  within  the  mu- 
nicipal limits,  but  the  larger  circle  represents  the  popu- 
lation of  all  the  thirty-nine  cities  and  towns  that  go  to 
make  up  the  Metropolitan  District,  and  even  that  total 
is  considerably  short  of  the  population  of  Philadelphia. 

The  comparison  of  London  with  Philadelphia  is  in- 
teresting, because  in  London  we  have  the  result  of  a 
wholly  unplanned  growth  and  a collection  of  public 
open  spaces  very  few  of  which  were  secured  by  de- 
liberate municipal  action.  Just  as  Boston  was  assisted 
by  the  peculiarities  of  its  topography  which  delayed  the 
spread  of  buildings  into  certain  areas  until  the  commu- 
nity awoke  to  the  need  of  holding  them  permanently 
open,  so  London  has  been  assisted  by  certain  peculiari- 
ties of  mediaeval  land. tenure  by  which,  through  a blind 
conservatism  rather  than  through  any  foresight,  the 
people  have  continued  for  centuries  to  withhold  from 
productive  occupation  great  numbers  of  uncultivated 
and  almost  unused  commons  or  “wastes,”  and  also  cer- 
tain ancient  royal  hunting  grounds,  with  the  result  that 
as  London  has  spread  over  and  absorbed  village  after 
village,  the  old  commons  have  remained  as  public  open 
spaces,  and  still  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  vast 
population  other  such  “outer  parks”  exist,  although  in 
the  absence  of  a well-planned  distribution  we  cannot 
say  that  there  is  any  outer  system. 

Around  Paris  similar  causes  have  led  to  the  un- 
planned provision  of  a great  reserve  of  public  open 
spaces,  in  this  case  mostly  national  property,  the  re- 
mains of  the  royal  domains  of  the  past.  Greatly  as  the 
population  of  Paris  still  exceeds  that  of  Philadelphia, 
the  provision  of  park  areas  far  more  than  outweighs 
it.  And  the  striking  feature  about  the  comparison  is 
the  abundance  of  outer  parks  about  Paris,  and  the  al- 


most complete  absence  of  outer  parks  about  Philadel- 
phia. Paris  is  growing"  into  a region  better  provided 
with  parks  than  the  present  city,  while  Philadelphia  is 
growing  into  a region  in  which  neither  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  topography  nor  the  inheritance  of  a feudal 
past  has  fixed  any  limits  to  the  uninterrupted  spread  of 
brick  and  mortar. 

If  you  are  to  have  such  reservations  you  must  make 
them  deliberately,  and  pay  for  them  out  of  the  wealth 
which  an  otherwise  unencumbered  land  will  bring 
you  in. 

It  has  been  stated  in  connection  with  the  Philadelphia 
Parkway  project  that  if  Fairmount  Park  were  extended 
to  the  city  by  an  adequate  connection,  such  as  that  pro- 
posed, so  as  to  bring  it  into  a relation  with  the  city 
comparable  with  that  of  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  and 
Bois  de  Boulogne  to  Paris,  a comparison  of  the  park 
areas  and  populations  would  show  Paris  to  have  “an 
acre  of  park  for  495  people  and  Philadelphia  an  acre 
to  about  3(X)  of  population” ; or,  to  put  it  in  other 
words,  that  Paris  has  only  88  square  feet  of  park  to 
each  man,  woman  and  child,  while  Philadelphia  has 
about  145  square  feet.  This  conclusion,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  based  upon  figures  which  credit  Paris  only 
with  those  parks  lying  within  the  boundar}-  of  the 
Department  of  the  Seine — within  the  county  line,  so 
to  speak — whereas  practically  the  whole  of  the  outer 
park  systems  of  Paris  lies  outside  of  that  arbitrary 
boundary. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  more  clearly  the  ratio 
of  park  area  to  population,  I have  prepared  a couple  of 
diagrams.  The  first  of  these  shows  by  the  height  of 
the  trees  the  amount  of  park  area  per  capita  in  1900  in 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Paris.  To  avoid  misun- 
derstanding, I have  reckoned  the  ratio  for  Boston  and 
. Paris  first  for  the  central  portion  only,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  case  of  Paris  reckoning  only  those  parks  which 
lie  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Department  of  the 
Seine,  and  in  the  case  of  Boston  reckoning  only  those 
parks  that  lie  within  the  city  limits,  comparing  with 


PARK  AREAS  OF  PARIS. 

The  population  of  the  city  (2,511,629)  is  indicated  by  the  inner  circle, 
and  the  population  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine  (3,308,007)  hy  the- 
outer  circle,  on  the  assumed  scale  of  20,000  people  to  the  square  mile. 
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The  park  area  per  iulrabitaut  in  each  case  is  indicated  by  the  height 
of  the  tree.  The  park  area  even  for  the  city  of  Boston  is  largely  in 
excess  of  Philadelphia,  while  that  of  the  Boston  Metropolitan  District 
is  enormously  greater.  In  Paris  the  city  shows  less  park  area  per  in- 
habitant than  Philadelphia,  but  the  Department  of  the  Seine  has  even 
more  park  area  per  inhabitant  than  the  Metropolitan  District  of  Boston. 

each  the  population  within  the  same  boundaries ; and, 
second,  I have  compared  the  area  of  all  the  park  area 
available  for  each  community,  as  shown  on  the  maps 
just  presented,  with  the  total  population. 

The  lesson  of  the  diagram  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
maps.  Even  if  Philadelphia  is  thought  to  have  a rea- 
sonable area  of  parks  in  proportion  to  the  region  al- 
ready occupied  by  houses,  it  has  absolutely  no  reserve 
to  provide  for  the  constant  spread  of  streets,  buildings 
and  people  into  new  territory.  Philadelphia’s  position 
is  that  of  a city  which  would  say,  “My  growth  and 
greatness  lie  in  the  past.  I have  reached  my  limit  and 
will  grow  no  more.” 

The  second  diagram  shows  by  the  height  of  the  trees 
the  amount  of  park  area  per  capita  at  two  periods  in 
Philadelphia  and  in  New  York,  confining  New  York, 
for  the  sake  of  comparison,  to  the  old  city  limits,  in- 
cluding Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  It  is  apparent  that 
New  York  has  now  a somewhat  greater  park  area  per 
capita  than  in  1854,  after  the  acquisition  of  Central 
Park.  For  thirty-four  years,  with  some  fluctuations, 
the  allowance  of  parks  in  proportion  to  the  people  got 
steadily  smaller,  till  the  large  park  purchases  in  1888 
suddenly  brought  it  up  to  such  a point  that  the  growth 
of  population  has  only  just  begun  to  balance  this  in- 
crease and  has  nearly  restored  the  original  ratio.  In 


Philadelphia  the  balance  of  spasmodic  park  growth 
and  steady  increase  in  population  shows  an  actual 
shrinkage  in  the  park  area  per  capita  for  the  twenty- 
year  census  period.  It  is  true  that  the  shrinkage  is  not 
great,  and  in  spite  of  the  mortifying  comparison  with 
Boston  and  Paris,  it  might  seem  upon  the  face  of  it 
reasonably  satisfactory  for  the  city  to  have  main- 
tained substantially  the  per  capita  allowance  of  park 
area  which  was  thought  sufficient  in  1870. 

I believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  a per  capita  allow- 
ance of  park  area  which  is  adequate  for  a small  city 
is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  a large  city. 

In  a small  city  a given  amount  of  park  area  for  a 
given  unit  of  the  population  may  supply  every  need  of 
town  decoration,  provide  for  playgrounds,  band  con- 
certs and  the  like,  and  amply  fulfill  the  needs  of  the 
people,  who  can  get  out  into  the  fields  for  an  after- 
noon’s tramp  or  a Sunday  picnic  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour’s  walk  or  ten  minutes  in  the  trolley  cars. 

But  surround  that  community,  with  the  same  popu- 
lation and  the  same  park  area,  by  an  agglomeration  of 
other  similar  urban  communities  extending  miles  in 
every  direction ; push  the  country  so  far  away  that  the 
great  mass  of  people  can  never  find  the  time  or  the 
price  of  reaching  it ; and  then  consider  whether  the 
park  area  per  capita  which  is  reasonable  for  a small 
city  will  adequately  fill  the  needs  of  a great  metropolis. 

As  long  as  a city  continues  to  grow,  so  long  must  it 
keep  increasing  its  park  area,  and  not  only  must  the 
park  area  be  increased,  but  it  must  grow  at  a faster 
rate  than  the  population,  for  the  people  inevitably  be- 
come more  and  more  dependent  upon  it  for  recreation. 


PARK  AREA  PER  CAPITA. 

New  York  is  given  for  1854,  just  after  the  acquisition  of  Central  Park, 
and  for  1900.  An  increase  of  park  area  per  inhabitant  is  shown.  Phila- 
delphia is  given  for  1870,  after  the  acquisitio-n  of  most  of  Fairmount 
Park,  and  for  1900.  A decrease  in  park  area  per  inhabitant  is  shown. 
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PicKin^  Flowers  in  the  ParKs. 


A correspondent  writes  to  know  “what  privilege  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  allow  the  park  commissioners  as  to  cutting  and 
carrying  away  the  blooms  from  the  flower  beds  in  the  parks,” 
and  the  following  expressions  of  opinion  from  a few  repre- 
sentative park  superintendents  are  offered  in  reply : 

Park  commissioners  have  no  exclusive  rights  in  the  parks 
of  a city.  They  are  custodians  and  caretakers  of  city  proper- 
ty, and  it  is  their  business  and  duty  to  preserve  all  the  attract- 
ive features  of  the  parks  for  the  public  to  enjoy.  They 
have  no  rights  that  are  exceptionally  enjoyed  by  them,  as 
park  commissioners,  and  not  enjoyed  by  the  general  public. 
If  a park  commissioner  assumes  the  right  to  pick  flowers 
from  the  beds  in  the  parks,  he  might  with  equal  propriety 
assume  the  right  to  dig  up  and  transplant  a shrub,  a tree  or 
confiscate  any  portable  property,  a spade,  a hoe,  a wheel- 
barrow, or  any  of  the  park  belongings.  A park  commissioner, 
if  he  rightly  understands  and  appreciates  his  position,  as  cus- 
todian and  caretaker  of  the  parks,  would  deny  himself  any 
right  that  the  general  public  does  not  enjoy,  and  set  a good 
example  to  the  exceptional  taxpayer,  who  picks  an  occasional 
flower  to  get  even  with  the  city. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  Wm.  S.  Egerton,  Supt.  of  Parks. 

* * * 

We  have  never  made  any  difference  in  giving  away  slips 
or  flowers  of  any  description  from  our  beds,  between  the 
park  commissioners  or  any  park  official  and  the  general 
public.  We  have  made  it  a custom  in  the  late  fall,  when 
frost  comes,  to  give  the  public  notice  that  flowers  can  be 
taken  and  anyone  is  privileged  to  take  some,  our  park  em- 
ployes seeing  that  no  damage  is  done  to  park  property  while 
flowers  are  being  distributed. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  W.  H.  Dunn,  Supt.  of  Parks. 

=K  ^ :|s 

It  is  not  customary  with  us  to  give  any  privileges  what- 
soever to  our  park  commissioners  in  way  of  cutting  and  tak- 
ing away  flowers  from  any  of  our  parks.  None  of  our  com- 
missioners have  ever  expressed  any  desire  to  be  granted 
such  privileges.  The  fact  that  they  are  custodians  of  the 
people’s  property  does  not  in  my  opinion  entitle  them  to 
any  such  privilege  or  compensation.  In  fact,  they  should 
not  establish  a bad  example  by  wanting  to  take  flowers  or 
plants,  which  are  intended  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  people 
alike.  On  the  contrary,  they  should  be  the  first  to  restrain 
themselves  from  making  such  use  of  the  public’s  property.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  custom  is  in  other  parks  in  that  re- 
spect, but  here  in  Hartford  the  commissioners  do  not  make 
use  of  their  official'  position. 

Hartford,  Conn.  Theodore  Wirth,  Supt.  of  Parks. 

SH  * * 

Our  park  officials  are  very  particular  to  refrain  from  tak- 
ing any  such  liberty.  It  will  lead  to  any  amount  of  trouble 
if  this  thing  is  allowed.  The  flowers  are  public  property  to 
be  enjoyed  where  they  are  planted  by  all  classes  of  citizens. 
We,  as  commissioners,  are  but  custodians  of  whatever  grows 
in  our  parks  and  I consider  it  very  poor  taste  for  any  official 
to  assume  that  he  has  any  right  to  pluck  flowers  for  his  per- 
sonal use.  We  go  still  further  in  this  matter  by  declining 
to  give  any  away  to  charitable  organizations,  for  if  we  let  the 
bars  down,  where  will  we  be?  We  cannot  show  favoritism. 
One  has  as  good  right  as  another,  so  the  only  way  is  to  keep 
the  blooms  on  the  plants  for  the  public,  for  whom  the  parks 
are  maintained,  to  enjoy.  That  is  the  way  we  look  at  it  in 
Worcester. 

Worcester,  Mass.  James  Draper,  Secretary. 


I do  not  know  of  a single  instance  that  park  commission- 
ers take  the  liberty  to  cut  blooms  from  the  flower  beds  in 
the  parks.  Even  if  they  do  not  receive  a salary,  they  should 
not  regard  themselves  as  endowed  with  the  privilege  to  do  so, 
but  rather  give  a good  example  to  the  people.  A good  super- 
intendent should  have  courage  enough  to  prevent  such  a 
wrong  and  in  so  doing  would  not  only  deserve  but  certainly 
get  the  support  of  the  general  public. 

Reinhard  Schuetze,  Engr.  of  Park  Commission. 

Denver,  Colo. 

^ 

The  ordinances  of  the  Rochester  park  system  strictly  pro- 
hibit visitors  and  the  public  from  picking  flowers  in  the 
parks,  and  these  rules,  so  far  as  we  know,  obtain  in  all  park 
systems.  Our  park  commissioners  strictly  obey  this  ordi^ 
nance,  as  well  as  all  others,  in  letter  and  in  spirit. 

John  Dunbar,  Asst.  Supt.  of  Parks. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

^ ^ 


Annual  rep'orts  or  extracts  from  theniy  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photographs  of  improvements  or 
tinctive  features  are  reguested  for  use  in  this  department. 
/ 

J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  the  New  York  sculptor,  has  presented  the 
town  of  Urbana,  111.,  with  a beautiful  oak  grove  of  eighteen 
acres  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  for  a public  park.  The 
gift  is  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  county,  which  will  be  celebrated  next  summer.  The 
only  condition  is  that  a substantial  building  be  erected  in  the 
park  for  the  preservation  of  the  county’s  relics.  Mr.  Ward 
will  contribute  several  of  his  own  works  of  sculpture. 

* * * 

The  officials  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  and  Iowa  City  Inter- 
Urban  Railroad  Company  are  negotiating  with  the  department 
of  forestry  of  the  University  of  Iowa  to  plant  trees  along 
the  right  of  way  between  Iowa  City  and  Cedar  Rapids,  both 
with  the  view  of  beautifying  it  and  for  practical  utilit}'.  Trees 
would  be  planted  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  washouts,  to 
prevent  erosion  in  the  cuts,  to  prevent  damage  from  ice  at 
the  bridges  and  to  guard  against  snow  drifts. 

* * * 

A tract  of  over  loo  acres  of  land  has  been  donated  to  the 
people  for  free  parks  in  five  townships  in  Berrien  County. 
Michigan,  by  Edward  K.  Warren,  of  Three  Oaks.  .\11  of 
the  land  borders  on  Lake  Michigan.  Mr.  Warren  claims 
that  the  shore  land  of  Michigan  is  being  bought  by  keepers 
of  summer  resorts  and  that  soon  the  people  will  have  no  free 
breathing  place.  The  land  he  gives  is  to  be  set  aside  for 
parks  by  the  legislature  for  all  time.  A special  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Michigan  legislature  to  enable  it  to  accept 
the  land  on  the  conditions  named.  The  sale  of  liquor  in  any 
of  the  parks  is  prohibited  for  all  time. 

* * * 

The  work  of  restoring  Forest  Park,  St.  Louis,  the  site  of 
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the  late  World’s  Fair,  is  proceeding  with  dispatch  under  the 
direction  of  George  E.  Kessler,  the  landscape  architect  of  the 
Fair,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  task.  Nearly  all  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  Plateau  of  States  have  been  removed,  and  this 
tract  is  being  graded.  The  tracks  of  the  Intramural  Railway 
are  being  removed,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  coming  sum- 
mer the  only  part  of  the  work  left  will  be  the  demolition  of 
the  main  buildings  on  the  level  ground. 

Difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  selecting  a site  for  a 
monument  to  President  McKinley,  which  is  nearly  completed, 
at  a cost  of  $10,000,  and  is  to  be  erected  in  Reading,  Pa.  The 
McKinley  memorial  committee  wants  to  place  the  monument 
in  the  city  park.  The  park  board  has  already  voted  the  choice 
of  one  site,  and  a meeting  of  that  body  has  been  called, 
when  the  board  is  expected  to  turn  down  the  application  for 
another  place  in  the  park.  Many  citizens  object  to  the  placing 
of  the  monument  in  the  park  on  the  ground  that  the  place 
will  soon  be  overpopulated  with  statues.  It  already  contains 
three  monuments — to  the  volunteer  firemen,  to  the  first  de- 
fenders and  to  Frederick  Lauer,  Reading’s  pioneer  brewer. 

* * * 

The  Park  Commissioners  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  are  endeavor- 
ing to  induce  the  Legislature  of  that  state  to  pass  a bill  pro- 
viding that  cities  of  100,000  or  more  may  levy  an  annual  tax 
of  20  cents  on  the  100  dollars,  for  the  period  of  two 
years,  on  all  the  taxable  property,  real  and  personal,  including 
merchants’  capital,  and  that  of  all  others  who  are  assessed 
for  taxes  ad  valorem  on  capital  invested,  bank  stock,  and  all 
other  stock  subject  to  taxation.  A separate  account  shall 
be  kept  in  the  offices  of  the  County  Trustees  of  the  sums  so 
collected  for  this  purpose.  The  County  Trustees  shall,  at  the 
end  of  each  month,  pay  over  to  the  Park  Commission  of  such 
taxing  districts  or  cities  all  sums  then  in  hand  arising  from 
the  tax  so  collected,  which  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  ac- 
quiring, constructing  and  maintaining  parks  and  parkways. 

* * * 

A bill  is  now  before  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  providing 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  three  park  boards  that  now 
administer  the. park  affairs  of  Chicago.  At  present  the  mem- 
bers of  the  South  Park  Board  are  appointed  by  judges  of 
the  courts,  and  those  of  the  West  and  North  Sides  by  the 
Governor.  The  bill  provides  that  nine  commissioners  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  with  the  approval  of  the  City 
Council,  which  body  shall,  out  of  the  entire  tax  levy,  appro- 
priate each  year  the  amount  that  shall  be  devoted  to  park 
purposes,  this  amount  to  be  used  by  the  board  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  improvement  of  the  consolidated  park  system.  After 
the  first  appointment  of  the  board  it  provides  that  one-third 
of  the  members  shall  be  renewed  yearly  to  serve  for  three 
years,  thus  insuring  continuity  in  the  management  of  the 
parks.  Mr.  Bryan  Lathrop,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Lincoln 
Park  Board,  says  of  the  bill : “It  seems  to  me  to  be  clear, 
direct  and  sensible  and  to  provide  in  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  way  for  the  complicated  conditions  which  have  to  be 
harmonized.  The  most  serious  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  consolidation  of  the  present  park  systems  and  placing 
the  parks  under  the  control  of  the  city  government  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  management  may  be  influenced  or  controlled 
by  politics.  This  would  be  perhaps  the  greatest  misfortune 
which  could  overtake  our  parks.  It  has  not,  however,  been 
entirely  avoided  in  the  past  by  the  old  methods  of  appoint- 
ing park  commissioners,  and  the  bill  seeks  to  avoid  this  danger 
as  far  as  possible  by  the  further  provision  that  all  employes 
of  the  parks  ‘shall  be  selected  under  and  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statfite  in  regard  to  civil  service  in  the  city 
of  Chicago.’” 


FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  reports  the  addition  of  Moreland  Park,  a thirty- 
acre  tract,  which  was  presented,  together  with  a trust  fund  of 
$20,000,  by  the  late  Dudley  Burwell.  A concrete  walk  was 
constructed  in  Ward  Square,  and  work  on  the  improvement 
of  Girvan  Square,  as  a public  playground,  was  begun.  The 
expenditure  for  park  purposes  was  $1,453.29.  Little  Falls  has 
a park  area  of  43^  acres. 

* * * 

.A.t  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Boulevard  and  Park 
Association,  of  Quincy,  111.,  the  report  of  President  E.  J. 
Parker  told  of  the  work  of  this  active  organization  during 
the  year,  and  recommends  the  purchase  of  a new  twelve-acre 
tract  for  park  purposes.  There  were  over  64,000  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants  set  out  in  the  parks  and  public  squares  during  the 
year,  chiefly  specimens  of  the  native  flora.  The  wading  pool 
in  South  Park  has  been  trebled  in  size,  and  a new  bridge  built 
over  the  creek  in  that  park.  There  are  now  about  146  acres 
of  parks  and  7I/2  miles  of  drives.  The  total  expenditures  for 
the  year  were  $7,271.91. 

* * * 

The  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Parks,  of  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  contains,  in  addition  to  the  regular  summary  of  the 
year’s  work  by  months,  complete  statistics  of  all  of  the 
parks  and  boulevards  under  the  charge  of  the  Bureau,  giving 
the  area  and  the  annual  maintenance  cost  from  Nov.  i,  1903, 
to  Nov.  I,  1904.  The  total  area  of  the  parks  is  306.6  acres,  and 
the  labor  charge  for  the  year  $27,032.78,  including  the  follow- 
ing for  the  four  largest  of  the  parks : Washington,  90  acres, 
$14,034;  Beaver,  78  acres,  $7,039;  Dudley,  40  acres,  $591;  Ob- 
servatory, 24  acres,  $908.  The  boulevards  and  avenues  cover 
an  area  of  95.4  acres,  and  have  a length  of  44,450  feet.  The 
total  labor  cost  for  them  was  $8,417.  The  expenditure  for 
care  of  trees  for  the  entire  city  was  $1,195,  ^^d  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  parks  and  avenues  was  $52,864.29.  During  the 
past  year  115.7  acres  were  added  to  the  care  of  the  Bureau.  A 
large  map  of  the  city,  showing  the  location  of  the  different 
park  areas,  accompanies  the  report. 

5|S  * * 

The  14th  annual  report  of  the  park  commissioners  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  calls  attention  to  the  erection  of  the  Richard  H. 
Deming  memorial,  consisting  of  a bronze  seat  of  a circular 
form  surmounted  by  a bust  of  the  late  commissioner.  The 
commissioners  are  considering  the  advisability  of  disposing 
of  the  zoological  collection,  in  response  to  a change  in  senti- 
ment regarding  the  advisability  of  keeping  wild  animals  in 
captivity  for  public  exhibition,  unless  their  surroundings  con- 
form in  a measure  to  their  wild  state.  To  keep  such  animals 
in  small  cages,  in  poorly  ventilated  buildings,  has  been  char- 
acterized as  cruelty.  The  park  museum  has  during  the  year 
received  many  valuable  gifts  of  statuary,  minerals,  mounted 
animals,  birds  and  insects.  The  Metropolitan  Park  Commis- 
sion, which  has  been  considering  the  preliminary  steps  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  of  a system  for  Providence  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  similar  to  that  of  Boston,  has  made  its 
first  report  to  the  Legislature.  The  executive  committee  notes 
that  too  short  a time  has  been  permitted  to  properly  consider 
the  necessary  studies  in  the  field  and,  therefore,  it  is  urged 
that  the  Commission  be  continued.  As  it  is  not  possible  to  ac- 
quire much  of  the  requisite  land  without  the  power  to  issue 
bonds,  the  Commission  recommends  that  the  General  Asseinbly 
authorize  the  placing  before  the  people  of  a proposition  to 
issue  bonds  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  $500,000.  Such  an 
act  accompanies  the  report  in  which  the  executive  committee 
dwells  upon  the  general  scheme  in  contemplation,  which  is  to 
utilize  all  available  natural  advantages  in  the  state. 
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Art  as  an  Educational  Force  and  Source  of  Wealth. 


The  National  Sculpture  Society  has  recently  issued 
an  interesting  brochuie  on  art  as  an  educational  force 
and  source  of  wealth.  It  lays  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
if  sculpture  is  so  indispensable  to  the  temporary  build- 
ings and  grounds  of  a fair,  how  much  more  important 
it  is  to  the  adornment  of  the  permanent  public  build- 
ings of  our  cities. 


As  a concrete  example,  consider  the  multitudes  that 
are  drawn  to  the  Congressional  Library  in  Washington. 
It  outranks  the  capitol  in  public  interest,  not  because 
it  is  a finer  building,  but  because  of  the  richness  of 
its  adornment  both  in  seulpture  and  in  painting.  Other 
instanees  are  the  Appellate  Court  Building  in  New 
York  and  the  Public  Library  in  Boston.  Interesting 
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as  their  architecture  is,  it  would  have  little  attraction 
for  the  public  were  it  not  for  the  sculpture  of  the  ex- 
terior and  the  mural  painting  within. 

Let  us  consider  for  a moment  the  public  buildings  of 
Europe.  What  makes  Florence  so  interesting?  At 
every  turn  you  meet  some  building  whose  intrinsic 
ai'chitectural  excellence  is  enhanced  by  ornament . 

In  Paris  we  have  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  profusely  en- 
riched with  sculpture  and  mural  painting  by  the  best 
artists  in  France,  and  the  Opera,  similarly  treated, 
while  every  city  of  France  has  one  or  more  public 
buildings  in  which  artistic  enrichment  is  a dominating 


measured  by  their  Art  and  Literature.  In  some  cases 
the  wealth  of  a people  is  measured  by  their  collections 
of  Art.  Take,  for  example,  Greece,  once  the  wonder 
of  the  world  in  artistic  treasures.  Despoiled  by  the 
Romans,  Goths,  Turks  and  English,  but  comparatively 
little  remains  to  her.  The  people  are  impoverished  by 
the  loss  of  their  Art,  and  they  are  but  the  shadow  of 
their  former  greatness.  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tains much  of  the  Grecian  artistic  wealth  to  which  the 
Romans  and  Renaissance  periods  added  with  lavish 
hand,  so  that  Italy  may  be  likened  to  a huge  museum 
of  Art.  Without  this  Art  Italy  would  lose  one  of  the 


THE  ALBRECHT'S  FOUNTAIN  IN  VIENNA. 


feature,  and  Germany’s  late  advance  toward  a leading 
place  among  nations  is  nowhere  better  shown  than  in 
the  artistic  development  of  Berlin,  which  is  so  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  most  completely  and  beautifully 
decorated  cities  of  the  world. 

How  many  public  buildings  have  any  other  interest 
for  the  people  than  the  use  to  which  they  are  put? 
While  the  functions  of  a building  should  be  manifest 
in  the  lines  of  its  architecture,  yet  on  sculpture  and 
painting  must  it  depend  for  the  interpretation  of  its 
meaning  and  purpose  to  the  people. 

The  strength  of  nations  is  measured  by  their  com- 
merce or  their  conquests,  but  the  glory  of  a people  is 


great  resources  of  her  wealth.  With  it  she  derives  an 
income  of  $50,000,000  per  year  from  the  foreigners  who 
live  permanently  or  sojourn  for  a time  within  her 
borders.  To  offset  this  there  is  scarcely  any  item  in 
the  national  balance  of  trade.  It  is  a clean  yearly 
income,  being  5 per  cent  on  one  billion  dollars ; a pretty 
fair  capitalization  of  the  Art  of  Italy.  They  long  since 
recognized  the  value  of  her  Art  as  a national  source 
of  income,  and  prohibited  by  law  the  export  of  any 
ancient  work  of  Art.  Through  the  encouragement  of 
Art  in  France,  she  derives  an  annual  income  of  $150,- 
000,000  from  the  foreigners  who  are  attracted  there, 
or  5 per  cent  income  on  three  billions. 
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Without  going  more  into  detail,  we  should  not  omit 
to  mention  the  influence  of  Art  on  Berlin,  Copenhagen, 
Dresden,  Munich,  Vienna,  Madrid  and  London. 

The  late  increase  in  monuments  in  Washington  is  a 
proof  that,  as  a people,  we  appreciate  the  noble  history 
of  our  nation.  Fragmentary  as  this  monumental  his- 
tory is,  it  testifies  to  a realization  of  the  educational 
function  of  Art. 

What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  a public  building 
should  be  expended  in  artistic  embellishment  we  may 
deduce  from  a comparison  of  those  examples  that  we 
Lnow  about.  It  is  a mistake  to  assume  that  appropriate 
art  decoration  would  materially  add  to  the  cost  of  public 
buildings.  Instead  of  expending  with  lavish  hand  on 
costly  materials  and  mechanical  details,  as  is  not  un- 
frequently  done,  a higher  dignity  of  expression  may  be 
attained  by  good  Art.  The  Art  in  the  Congressional 


Library  was  only  7 per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
building.  The  decoration  of  the  Appellate  Court  Build- 
ing in  New  York  City  was  something  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  its  total  cost.  The  Art  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  of  Paris,  cost  121^  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  building. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  our  Federal  and  State 
Legislatures  and  City  Councils,  by  enactment  of  proper 
laws  and  ordinances,  require  that  of  the  total  cost  of 
every  public  building  a certain  portion  thereof,  not 
more  than  10  per  cent,  be  expended  in  Historic  Art — 
sculpture  and  painting — including  stained  glass  and 
mural  decorations  of  all  classes ; and  also  that  of  the 
total  cost  of  municipal  government  a definite,  even 
though  small  (say  one-half  of  i per  cent),  appropria- 
tion be  devoted  to  beautifying  the  city  by  landscape 
and  monumental  treatment  of  its  parks  and  streets. 


BacKyards 

By  Joh 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  keeping  children  off  the 
street  is  to  provide  an  attractive  place  for  them  to  play 
in.  Many  of  our  back  lawns  are  “back  yards,”  in  fact. 
The  nomenclature  is  wrong.  They  should  be  called 
lawns  instead  of  yards.  Having  the  name,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  some  people  are  disposed  to  make 
them  live  up  to  it,  and  make  them  a yard  instead  of 
lawn.  It  is  true,  also,  that  most  people  spend  nine- 
tenths  of  their  landscape  efforts  on  the  front  and  one- 
tenth  on  the  back.  This  system  reminds  one  of  the 
small  boy’s  method  of  polishing  the  toes  of  his  boots 
nnd  allowing  the  heels  to  go  by  default.  There  is  no 


VS.  Eawns. 

r Craig. 

reason  why  the  back  yard  should  not  be  more  than  a 
place  to  house  garbage  and  dry  clothes.  Should  it  not 
rather  be  a place  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  out-door 
privacy  and  retreat,  where  children  may  romp  at  will 
or  where  afternoon  tea  can  be  served  in  seclusion  and 
comfort?  The  accompanying  photo  shows  nothing 
more  remarkable  than  a rear  yard  with  the  grass  on 
it.  True,  it  costs  ten  cents  a ton  to  have  the  coal 
carried  by  hand,  and  the  expense  of  cutting  the  grass, 
but  this  is  more  than  offset,  we  think,  by  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a clean  and  healthy  romping  place  for  the  chil- 
dren. 
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Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  them^  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars,  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  hi  this  department* 


A Civic  Improvement  Association  has  been  organized  at 
CoiYeyville,  Kas.,  with  committees  on  School  Grounds,  Parks 
and  Playgrounds,  Home  Improvement,  Street  Ornamentation, 
Vacant  Lots,  etc. 

* * * 

The  Zanesville  Improvement  Association,  Zanesville,  O.,  has 
planned  for  its  second  year  of  work,  the  distribution  of  500 
packages  of  flower  seeds  to  the  school  children  for  planting- 
in  the  school  yards.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the  end  of 
+he  season. 

The  Improvement  Society  of  York,  Me.,  reports  the  destruc- 
tion of  between  50,000  and  70,000  brown-tail  moth  nests,  as  a 
result  of  enlisting  the  children  in  the  work  by  paying  them 
five  cents  a dozen  for  nests.  The  town  appropriated  $1,000 
for  the  work. 

* * * 

Merchants  doing  business  in  that  section  of  Chicago  known 
as  Hyde  Park,  have  been  asked  by  the  South  Park  Improve- 
ment Association  to  discontinue  distributing  advertising  cir- 
culars. The  request  sent  by  the  association  recites  that  the 
bills  are  peddled  through  the  district,  dropped  on  front  porches 
of  residences,  and  on  lawns,  in  violation  of  law,  and  dumped 
in  quantities  in  the  entrances  of  apartment  buildings,  so  as  to 
become  nuisances. 

* =t: 

The  Biloxi  Park  and  Civic  Association,  of  Biloxi,  Miss., 
has  recently  been  organized  and  is  taking  up  the  work  of 
carrying  on  a city  park.  Biloxi  is  a city  of  about  8,000,  and 
the  officials  would  like  to  correspond  with  others  who  are  do- 
ing similar  work  in  small  cities  and  towns  of  the  South.  W. 
F.  Swan  is  president  of  the  association;  D.  L.  Mitchell,  vice- 
president  and  head  of  the  department  of  information;  J.  A. 
Hatlestad,  secretary;  and  J.  C.  Clower,  treasurer. 

* * 

The  Board  of  Civic  Improvement  of  Portland,  Ore.,  will 
offer  a series  of  cash  prizes  in  fifteen  of  the  largest  public 
schools  of  Portland,  to  be  given  to  the  pupils  who  take  care 
of  the  neatest  and  most  attractive  yards  in  their  precinct.  It 
applies  to  either  boys  or  girls.  There  will  be  three  cash 
prizes  offered  in  each  school.  The  first  prize  will  be  $5,  the 
second  $3  and  the  third  prize  $2.  Besides  these  there  will  be 
supplementary  prizes,  which  have  been  contributed  by  the 
business  firms  of  Portland.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
test is  that  pupils  over  15  years  of  age  cannot  compete. 

The  provisions  of  the  contest  specify  care  of  back  yards 
and  surrounding  fences,  the  sidewalks  and  the  street  in  front 
of  yards.  Shrubbery  and  flowers  must  also  receive  attention. 

* * * 

The  Neighborhood  Improvement  League  of  Cook  County, 
a federation  of  the  improvement  societies  of  Chicago  and 
vicinity,  has  made  plans  for  a central  committee,  representing 
the  various  societies,  to  work  for  the  suppression  of  the 
smoke  nuisance.  A letter  has  been  sent  to  every  society  work- 


ing for  the  city  beautiful  and  healthful,  asking  for  delegates  to 
the  proposed  central  committee.  Each  society  is  also  re- 
quested to  appoint  a smoke  committee  which  is  to  work  for 
less  smoke  in  its  neighborhood.  Election  of  officers  of  the 
Improvement  League  resulted  as  follows : President,  Edward 
C.  Wentworth;  vice-president,  Mrs.  John  O’Connor;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Irving  Washington;  secretary,  Mrs.  Frank  Asbury  John- 
son. 

* * 

The  Massachusetts  Conference  for  Town  and  Village  Bet- 
terment, under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League, 
will  be  held  in  Boston,  April  27  and  28.  The  following  ad- 
dresses will  be  features  of  the  program ; Address  by  President 
Eliot  on  “Outdoor  Art”;  address  by  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr., 
on  “Village  Architecture  in  Massachusetts” ; address  by  Pro- 
fessor Shaler  on  “The  Social  Value  of  the  Village  Improve- 
ment”; Round  Table  conference,  five  minutes  to  each  speaker; 
address  on  “The  Arts  and  Crafts  Movement  in  Massachusetts” 
(speaker  to  be  announced)  ; address  by  Mr.  Ossian  H.  Lang, 
eaitor  of  the  School  Journal,  “Social  Centres.” 

* * * 

The  Helena  Improvement  Society,  Helena,  Mont.,  at  its 
recent  seventh  annual  meeting,  presented  a fine  record  of  work 
accomplished.  A path  to  the  top  of  Mount  Helena  was  con- 
structed and  a shelter  house  erected  on  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  building  was  dedicated  last  summer  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  and  been  much  used  by  the  public.  Pack- 
ages of  flower-seeds  were  distributed  to  the  school  children 
last  spring,  at  one  cent  a package,  and  prizes  awarded  for 
the  gardens  planted.  The  society  has  had  charge  of  the 
parking  on  the  school  grounds,  the  school  board  having  ap- 
propriated money  for  the  actual  expenses.  The  care  of  the 
Sixth  avenue  boulevarding  has  also  been  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Improvement  Society,  the  city  having  allowed 
$350  for  that  purpose.  Among  the  suggestions  for  work  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  is  the  beautifying  of  the  Emerson  and 
Broadwater  school  grounds,  the  parking  of  the  road  leading 
to  the  fair  grounds  and  the  establishment  of  a large  city  park 
for  Helena. 

* * * 

The  Billerica  Improvement  Association,  Billerica,  Mass.,  has 
offered  the  following  prizes  to  residents  of  that  town : Class 
I,  best  kept  premises,  front  and  rear — Points  to  be  consid- 
ered : Condition  of  lawn  and  paths  and  back  yards,  including 
freedom  from  weeds  and  general  neatness  of.  grounds  and 
exterior  of  house.  Wherever  there  is  a strip  of  sidewalk  turf, 
it  will  be  considered  as  part  of  the  lawn.  Three  prizes— 
$5,  $4,  $3.  Class  2,  vines — On  houses,  porches,  arbors,  trolley 
or  other  posts  in  front  of  premises.  Three  prizes — $3,  $2.50. 
$2.  Class  3,  window  and  porch  boxes.  Three  prizes — $3, 
$2.50,  $2.  Class  4,  flower  gardens — design  or  arrangement  will 
be  considered  as  well  as  variety  and  quantity  of  flowers. 
Three  prizes — $5,  $4,  $3.  Class  5,  vegetable  gardens — competi- 
tion open  only  to  children  under  16  years  of  age.  Suggestions 
and  assistance  from  parents  allowed.  Points  to  be  consid- 
ered : Quality,  quantity,  variety  and  neatness  of  garden.  Gar- 
dens not  to  exceed  600  square  feet  in  area.  Three  prizes — 
$5,  $4,  $3.  In  addition  to  the  money  prizes  offered  the  win- 
ners of  the  first  prize  in  each  class  will  be  allowed  a choice 
from  a list  of  books  and  magazines  appropriate  to  gardening 
in  its  various  branches.  Winners  may  also,  if  they  prefer, 
take  the  equivalent  of  any  prize  in  tulip,  daffodil  or  gladiola 
bulbs  at  one  cent  each,  a price  very  much  lower  than  they  can 
buy  bulbs  of  equal  quality.  No  restrictions  to  be  made  as  to 
number  of  competitions  a person  may  enter,  except  that  win- 
ners of  prizes  in  past  years  will  only  be  allowed  to  compete 
for  a higher  prize  in  the  same  class  or  in  other  classes. 
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The  Planting'  and  Care  of  Street  Trees. 


City  Forester  Charles  A.  Whittet,  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
contributes  the  following  to  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  park  department  of  that  city : 

In  street  planting  care  should  be  exercised  to  select 
species  which,  when  fully  grown,  will  be  of  a size 
suitable  to  the  width  of  the  street ; and  in  making  a 
choice  only  such  should  be  selected  as  are  best  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  which  influence  th^ir  growth 
in  cities.  Some  trees  that  can  be  safely  used  for  road 
planting  in  the  country  are  too  susceptible  to  the  de- 
leterious influences  of  the  smoke,  dust,  gas,  and  pave- 
ment of  our  cities. 


In  making  a choice  the  first  thing  to  be  considered 
is  the  width  of  the  street ; also,  the  width  of  the  side- 
walk or  nearness  of  the  houses.  Some  trees,  the  Elm, 
for  instance,  will  injure  the  foundation  walls  of  a house 
by  the  pressure  from  its  far-spreading  roots. 

The  following  list  includes  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  spe- 
cies which  are  desirable  for  street  planting,  most  of 
which  are  quite  common  throughout  New  England. 
They  are  named  in  the  order  of  their  desirability,  al- 
though in  some  instances  their  preferment  is  some- 
what a matter  of  taste. 


Wide  Streets. 
American  or  White  Elm 
Hard  or  Sugar  Maple 
Tulip  Tree 
Basswood  (Linden) 
Horse  Chestnut 
Sweet  Gum 

Sycamore  (Buttonball) 

White  Ash 

Scarlet  Oak 

Red  Oak 

White  Oak 

Honey  Locust 

American  Chestnut 


Narrow  Streets. 
Norway  Maple 
White  or  Silver  Maple 
Red  Maple 
Ailanthus 
Cucumber  Tree 
Ginkgo 
Bay  Willow 
Pin  Oak 

Red  Flowering  Horse  Chestnut 
Black  or  Yellow  Locust 
Hackberry 

Hardy  Catalpa  (speciosa) 
Lombardy  Poplar 


The  Elm  stands  first  on  the  list  by  right  of  its  su- 
perior size,  beauty,  and  adaptability  to  street  planting. 
It  is  rapid  in  its  growth,  withstands  transplanting  and 
pruning  better  than  most  other  kinds,  and  will  grow  on 


almost  any  soil.  Its  habit  is  such  that  any  pruning  of 
the  lower  limbs  is  seldom  necessary,  a valuable  feature 
in  a street  tree. 

The  Hard  Maple  or  Sugar  Maple  is  so  well  and 
favorably  known  as  a shade  tree  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  its  beauty  and  symmetrical  proportions. 
It  is  seen  at  its  best  in  village  streets  and  along  country 
roads,  where  the  conditions  are  better  suited  to  its  full- 
est development. 

The  Tulip  Tree  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
Hard  Maple  in  height  and  beauty.  It  bears  trans- 
planting well,  grows  rapidly,  is  very  hardy,  and  is  free 
from  destructive  insects.  In  the  latter  part  of  Alay 
it  decks  itself  with  terminal  flowers  of  a dark,  rich 
yellow,  streaked  with  green  and  orange. 

The  Basswood,  or  American  Linden,  commends  it- 
self to  the  lover  of  trees,  by  its  ample  shade,  fragrant 
flowers,  and  bright  green  foliage,  which  in  spring  con- 
trasts well  with  its  dark-colored  branches. 

The  Horse  Chestnut  is  the  earliest  of  our  trees.  Be- 
fore the  buds  have  opened  on  many  of  the  others,  and 
while  the  willows  are  showing  only  a “green  mist”  the 
Horse  Chestnut  unfolds  its  cunningly  packed  leaflets 
to  the  sun,  a welcome  sight  to  those  who  are  waiting 
and  watching  for  spring.  Its  large  leaves  aft’ord  a 
shade  more  dense  than  that  of  any  other  tree. 

The  Sweet  Gum,  or  Liquidambar,  so  named  from 
the  fragrant  balsam  which  exudes  when  the  trunk  is 
wounded,  is  an  ornamental  tree  of  about  eighty  feet 
in  height  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  attaining  in  some 
localities  a much  greater  size.  It  is  a rapid  grower, 
and  thrives  on  almost  any  soil. 

Of  the  various  species  of  Ash,  the  White  Ash  is  the 
best  adapted  for  ornament  and  shade.  Its  foliage  is 
pleasing  in  appearance,  growing  in  irregular,  waving 
masses,  but  without  any  abrupt  or  broken  outlines.  Its 
freedom  from  disease  and  insects  commends  it  to  all 
tree  planters. 

The  Oak  is  a noble  tree,  its  size  and  sturdy  charac- 
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ter  entitling  it  to  a prominent  place  in  our  streets  and 
parks. 

The  Scarlet  Oak  is  a desirable  tree  for  many  rea- 
sons, one  of  them  being  the  crimson  leaves  which 
charm  the  eye  long  after  the  other  trees  are  bare.  Its 
foliage  is  unusually  persistent,  and  in  some  seasons  the 
ruddy  glow  of  its  leaves  may  be  seen  in  brilliant  con- 
trast with  the  first  snow. 

The  Red  Oak  is  the  most  rapid  in  growth  of  all  the 
Oaks,  attains  a great  size,  and  exhibits  the  best  pro- 
portions of  any  of  the  acorn-bearing  species.  It  has 
less  of  the  gnarled  and  contorted  habit  so  characteristic 
of  the  Oaks  in  general. 

The  Pin  Oak  may  be  described  as  a middle-sized 
tree,  available  for  roads  and  streets  of  medium  width. 
It  thrives  best  on  moist  ground.  In  shapely  habit 
and  general  massing  of  foliage  it  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  of  its  genus,  while  the  smooth,  deeply 
pinnatifid  leaves,  bright  green  on  both  sides,  add 
greatly  to  its  beauty. 

The  White  Oak  is  superior  in  vigor  and  longevity. 
It  does  not  grow  as  tall  as  the  Red  Oak,  but  attains  a 
greater  spread.  Its  russet-colored  leaves  are  very  per- 
sistent, often  clinging  to  the  tree  the  entire  winter. 

Some  of  our  best  trees  can  be  improved  in  appear- 
ance occasionally  by  trimming  or  cutting  back  in  order 
to  correct  irregularities,  or  to  attain  some  form  better 
adapted  to  the  situation.  Such  work  can  be  done  with- 
out injury  to  the  tree;  but  it  can  be  undertaken  safely 
only  by  a skillful,  professional  tree  primer.  This  work 
should  not  be  entrusted  to  ignorant,  inexperienced  per- 
sons, as  is  often  the  case.  Men  of  this  class  frequent 


our  cities,  and  solicit  employment  as  tree  primers'. 
With  glib  tongues  they  describe  the  defects,  real  or 
otherwise,  in  street  or  lawn  trees,  and  often  obtain  per- 
mission to  do  some  work.  As  a result,  beautiful  speci- 
mens have  been  disfigured  or  irremediably  injured. 

Pruning  is  necessary  at  times,  the  same  as  surgery, 
and  is  successful  only  when  skillfully  done. 

The  best  time  for  pruning  is  in  the  Fall,  soon  after 
the  leaves  have  dropped.  Trees  may  be  pruned  in  the 
Spring  with  safety,  but  it  must  be  done  early  and  be- 
fore there  is  any  swelling  of  the  buds.  Whenever  a 
branch  is  removed,  whether  a dead  or  a live  one,  it 
must  be  cut  off  close  to  and  even  with  the  trunk,  no 
matter  how  large  the  wound.  The  new  wood  and  bark 
will  then,  in  time,  cover  the  denuded  space.  If  a 
branch  is  not  cut  off  close  to  the  trunk,  the  projecting 
stub  soon  decays,  its  bark  falls  off,  and  the  stump  re- 
mains “like  a plug  of  decaying  wood  driven  into  the 
trunk from  which  the  rotten  mass  extends  rapidly 
to  the  heart  of  the  tree. 

All  wounds  made  in  pruning  should  be  covered  with 
coal  tar  or  white  lead  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  raw 
surface.  Coal  or  gas  tar,  by  penetrating  the  pores  of 
the  wood,  acts  as  a preservative,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevents  the  inroads  of  fungi  and  insects. 

It  is  a misery  to  see  how  our  fairest  trees  are  de- 
faced and  mangled  by  unskillful  wood-men  and  mis- 
chievous borderers,  who  go  always  armed  with  short 
hand-bills,  hacking  and  chopping  off  all  that  comes  in 
their  way ; by  which  our  trees  are  made  full  of  knots, 
stabs,  boils,  cankers,  and  deformed  branches,  to  their 
utter  destruction. 


SOME  EXAMPLES  OF  NEGLECTED  AND  MISUSED  STREET  TREES. 

U^ed  as  a Trolley  Pole.  The  Result  of  Neglect.  Used  as  a Hitching  Post.  Bark  Gnawed  by  Horses. 
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The  trunk  of  every  tree,  whether  young  or  old, 
newly  planted  or  of  full  growth,  should  be  enclosed 
to  a proper  height  in  wire  netting  of  a small  mesh.  Un- 
less this  is  done,  or  some  similar  precaution  taken,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  plant.  The  necessity  for  some  such 
protection  is  readily  apparent  on  examining  trees  from 
the  curbstone  side,  and  observing  the  large  number  on 
which  the  bark  has  been  gnawed  by  horses.  There  is  a 
feeling  akin  to  pity  when  one  notes  the  patient,  re- 
peated efforts  of  the  tree  to  repair  the  injury— how  it 
tries  each  year  to  cover  the  wound  with  new  wood  and 
bark,  only  to  have  it  torn  and  widened  by  some  fresh 
attack. 

Protection  from  insects  requires  constant  care  and 
watchfulness.  As  a householder,  generally,  has  only  a 
few  trees  to  look  after,  he  can,  with  proper  care  and 
diligence,  effectually  check  any  insect  pest  before  se- 
rious damage  is  inflicted.  But  neglect  and  carelessness 
on  his  part  may  result  in  the  loss  of 
his  trees.  At  the  first  sign  of  dan- 
ger expert  advice  should  be  sought 
for  as  to  the  proper  remedies  and 
methods  to  be  employed. 

The  insects  which  kill  or  injure 
shade  trees  may  be  divided  into 
three  general  classes  : ( i ) the  leaf- 
devouring  or  masticating  species ; 

(2)  the  leaf-piercing,  non-masticat- 
ing or  sucking  insects;  (3)  the 
borers.  Then  there  are  the  follow- 
ing: the  tussock  moth,  the  forest 
tent  caterpillar,  leopard  moth,  maple 
borer,  maple  tree  pruner,  cottony 
scale  insect,  elm  leaf  beetle,  bag 
worm,  fall  web  worm,  spiny  elm 
caterpillar,  elm  borer,  elm  bark 
louse,  elm  snout  beetle,  gypsy  and 
brown  tail  moths.  At  the  present  time  we  are  menaced 
with  the  brown  tail  moth.  This  pest  first  came  into 
prominence  in  Massachusetts  in  May,  1897,  when  it 
was  found  committing  severe  depredations  on  pear 
trees  in  Somerville.  It  seems  probable  that  the  insect 
was  brought  to  this  locality  on  rose  bushes  imported 
from  Holland  or  France. 

These  insects  have  an  unique  life  history,  in  that  its 
caterpillars  successfully  hibernate  in  a half-grown  con- 
dition in  conspicuous  webs  at  the  ends  of  the  infested 
twigs.  Leaving  these  webs  as  soon  as  the  buds  swell 
in  the  Spring,  the  tiny  caterpillars  first  consume  the 
buds  and  later  devastate  the  foliage.  By  the  last  of 
June  they  have  reached  their  full  development,  and  spin 
up  in  loose  cocoons  on  the  smaller  branches,  on  houses, 
walls,  and  in  other  sheltered  localities.  From  these, 
cocoons  in  about  three  weeks’  time  the  white,  brown- 
tailed moths  emerge  and  fly  vigorously  by  night  in 
search  of  suitable  places  in  which  to  deposit  their 


eggs.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  compact,  hair-covered 
masses,  on  the  under  surface  of  pear  and  other  leaves, 
and  hatch  in  about  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  lay- 
ing. From  200  to  400  eggs  are  deposited  by  each 
female  moth ; the  menu  of  the  brown-tail  moth  includes 
a wide  range  of  ornamental  trees,  although  primarily  it 
must  be  considered  to  be  a pest  of  the  pear  tree.  Wher- 
ever it  is,  numerous  maples,  willows,  and  elms  are  de- 
foliated to  a serious  extent. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  last  year  passed 
an  act  transferring  all  control  of  trees  and  shrubs  on 
the  highways  of  Lowell  to  the  park  commissioners,  and 
the  commissioners  have  passed  the  following  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  street 
and  park  trees : 

I.  No  root  or  branch  of  any  tree  shall  be  cut,  broken  or 
otherwise  disturbed  or  interfered  with  in  any  way  by  any 
individual  or  any  officer  or  employe  of  a public  or  private 


corporation  until  the  same  shall  have  been  examined  and  a 
permit  issued  from  this  Board. 

2.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  attach  any  guy  rope,  cross-bar, 
cable  or  other  contrivance  to  any  tree,  or  to  use  the  same  in 
connection  with  any  banner,  transparency  or  any  business 
purpose  whatever,  except  under  a permit  from  this  Board. 

3.  Requests  for  removal  or  trimming  of  trees  must  be 

made  upon  blanks  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners, and  must  state  -the  size  of  the  lot  in  front  of  which 

the  work  is  to  be  done,  the  kind  of  trees  to  be  trimmed  or 

removed,  and  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  nearest  tree  upon 
the  adjoining  property. 

4.  Trees  planted  in  the  streets  of  the  City  of  Lowell  shall 
not  be  less  than  35  feet  apart  :and  as  much  farther  apart  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Parks,  for  the 
different  varieties  of  trees. 

5.  No  person  shall  put  up  or  affix  in  any  manner  any 
placard,  notice  or  bill,  either  written  or  printed,  upon  any 
tree  in  any  street  or  public  place  without  the  consent  of  this 
Board. 

6.  No  person  shall  fasten  any  horse  or  other  animal  to  any 
tree  or  tree  guard  in  any  street  or  public  place. 
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7.  Any  person  violating  the  foregoing  rules  and  regula- 
tions shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  shall  on  convic- 
tion thereof  be  punished  by  a fine  not  exceeding  $20  for  each 
offence. 

John  Evelyn  said  that  men  seldom  plant  trees  till  they 
begin  to  be  wise ; and  so  it  may  be  well  to  note  what  the  wise 
men  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  have  decreed  as  to 
tree  planting  on  streets  and  highways. 

Chapter  196,  Laws  of  1890.  Section  i.  The  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  cities  and  selectmen  of  towns  are  authorized  to 
designate  and  preserve  trees  in  highways  for  ornament  and 
shade,  not  less  than  one  tree  in  every  thirty-three  feet  and 
of  one  inch  or  more. 

Sec.  2.  Provides  for  marking  the  trees  selected. 

Sec.  3.  Provides  that  whoever  injures,  defaces  or  destroys 
any  designated  tree  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  five  or  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Chapter  330,  Laws  of  1899.  Section  i.  Every  town  shall 
at  its  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  town  officers  elect  a 
tree  warden,  who  shall  serve  for  one  year  and  until  his 
successor  is  elected  and  qualified.  He  may  appoint  such 
number  of  deputy  tree  wardens  as  he  deems  expedient,  and 
may  at  any  time  remove  them  from  office.  He  and  his  depu- 
ties shall  receive  such  compensation  for  their  services  as  the 
town  may  determine,  and,  in  default  of  such  determination, 
as  the  selectmen  may  prescribe.  He  shall  have  the  care  and 
control  of  all  the  public  shade  trees  in  the  town,  except  those 
in  public  parks  or  open  places  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Park 
Commissioners,  and  of  these  also  he  shall  take  the  care  and 
control  if  so  requested  in  writing  by  the  Park  Commissioners. 
He  shall  expend  all  funds  appropriated  for  the  setting  out 
and  maintenance  of  such  trees.  He  may  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations for  the  care  and  preservation  of  such  trees,  enforced 
by  suitable  fines,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  in  any  one 
case,  as  he  may  deem  just  and  expedient;  and  such  regula- 
tions, when  approved  by  the  selectmen  and  posted  in  two  or 
more  public  places  in  the  town,  shall  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  town  by-laws.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  enforce  all 
provisions  of  law  for  the  preservation  of  such  trees. 

Sec.  2.  Towns  may  appropriate  annually  a sum  of  money 
not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  fifty  cents  for  each  ratable, 
poll  in  the  preceding  year,  to  be  expended  by  the  tree  warden 
in  planting  shade  trees  in  the  public  ways ; or,  if  he  deems 
it  expedient,  upon  adjoining  land,  at  a distance  not  exceeding 
twenty  feet  from  said  public  ways,  for  the  purpose  of  shading 
or  ornamenting  the  same ; provided,  however,  that  the  written 
consent  of  the  owner  of  such  land  shall  first  be  obtained. 
All  shade  trees  within  the  limits  of  any  public  way  shall  be 
deemed  public  shade  trees. 

Sec.  3.  Whoever,  other  than  a tree  warden  or  his  deputy, 
desires  the  cutting  or  removal,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any 
public  shade  tree,  may  apply  to  the  tree  warden,  who  shall 
give  a public  hearing  upon  the  application  at  some  suitable 
time  and  place,  after  duly  posting  notices  of  the  hearing  in 
two  or  more  public  places  in  the  town  and  also  upon  the 
said  tree ; provided,  however,  that  the  warden  may,  if  he 
deems  it  expedient,  grant  permission  for  such  cutting  or  re- 
moval, without  calling  a hearing  if  the  tree  in  question  is  on 
a public  way  outside  of  the  residential  part  of  the  town,  the 
limit  of  such  residential  part  to  be  deterqiined  by  the  select- 
men. No  tree  within  such  residential  part  shall  be  cut  by  the 
tree  warden,  except  to  trim  it,  or  removed  by  him,  without  a 
hearing  as  aforesaid ; but  in  all  cases  the  decision  of  the  tree 
warden  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  4.  Towns  may  annually  raise  and  appropriate  such 
sum  of  money  as  they  deem  necessary,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  tree  warden  in  exterminating  insect  pests 
within  the  limits  of  their  public  ways  and  places,'  and  in  the 


removal  from  said  public  ways  and  places  of  all  trees  and  other 
plants  upon  which  such  pests  naturally  breed;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  when  an  owner  or  lessee  of  real  estate  shall,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  tree  warden,  annually  exterminate  all  in- 
sect pests  upon  the  trees  and  other  plants,  within  the  limits 
of  any  public  way  or  place  abutting  on  said  real  estate,  such 
trees  and  plants  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  5.  Whoever  affixes  to  any  tree  in  a public  way  or 
place  a play  bill,  picture,  announcement,  notice,  advertisement, 
or  any  other  thing,  whether  in  writing  or  otherwise,  or  cuts, 
paints  or  marks  such  tree,  except  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing it  and  under  a written  permit  from  the  tree  warden,  shall 
be  punished  by  a fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  each 
offence. 

Sec.  6.  Whoever  wantonly  injures,  breaks  or  destroys  an 
ornamental  or  shade  tree  within  the  limits  of  any  public  way 
or  place  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  complaint,  one-half  to 
the  complainant  and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the  town. 

Sec.  7.  Whoever  negligently  or  carelessly  suffers  a horse 
or  beast  driven  by  or  for  him,  or  a beast  belonging  to  him  and 
lawfully  in  a public  way  or  place,  to  break  down,  injure  or 
destroy  a shade  or  ornamental  tree  within  the  limits  of  said 
public  way  or  place,  or  whoever  negligently  or  wilfully  by 
any  other  means  breaks  down,  injures  or  destroys  any  such 
tree,  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  prescribed  in  the  fore- 
going section,  and  shall  in  addition  be  liable  for  all  damages 
caused  thereby. 


THE  DAISY. 

This  humble  flower  so  plenteously  spread  over  ^ the 
field,  the  meadow,  and  roadside, 

That  some  have  called  it  “weed” ; 

We,  of  the  city,  sought  it  far  and  wide  and  found  at 
last  the  lovely  spot 


DAISIES. 

Where  snowy  “white  weed”  stars  the  prairie  grass,  just 
as  of  old,  when  painted  Indians  passed 
Along  the  ancient  trail  now  lost  to  view, — 

Gathered,  and  caught  their  faces,  here  for  you. 

F.  C.  S. 
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Garden  Plants  — Their  Geography  — CXI.  Graminales 

The  Zea,  Phalaris,  and  Bambusa  Alliance. 


This  last  group  of  flowering  plants  contains  13 
Tribes,  327  Genera  and  3,500  species,  or  thereabouts, 
and  the  individuals  are  so  widely  dispersed  naturally, 
and  by  cultivation,  that  they  probably  constitute  8/10 
or  9/10  of  all  the  plants  on  the  earth.  They  furnish 
the  bulk  of  forage  for  cattle,  most  of  the  grain  foods, 
and,  in  the  tropics,  the  bamboos  almost  rival  palms  in 
the  multiplicity  of  their  uses.  The  humbler  grasses 
are  the  basis  of  the  pastoral  style  of  gardening. 

They  are  tropical,  sub-tropical,  warm  and  cold,  tem- 
perate (and  even  arctic),  annual  and  perennial  herbs, 
bog-herbs,  or,  rarely,  fresh  water  aquatics.  In  the 
tropics  many  Bambuseae  are  tree-like  in  stature,  reach- 
ing to  60,  70,  or  more  feet  high.  The  stems  are 
rounded,  hollow  and  jointed,  the  leaves  simple  and 
parallel  veined,  and  the  well-known  spiked  or  panicled 
wind  fertilized  flowers,  have  the  organs  of  reproduction 
accompanied  by  variously  arranged  chaffy  glumes  and 
scales,  instead  of  sepals  and  petals.  The  seeds  are 


desirous  of  making  a feature  of  the  group  will  find  a 
great  variety  of  annual  and  perennial  kinds  to  choose 
from. 

Zea  Mays  “Indian  Corn”  is  monotypic,  and  although 
it  has  not  seemingly  been  found  in  a wild  state,  it  is 
without  doubt  American,  for  although  Chinese  Ency- 
clopaedias contain  descriptions  and  even  drawings  of 
the  plant,  the  date  of  these  is  subsequent  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East.  There  are  several  orna- 
mental forms. 

Coix,  “Job’s  tears,”  has  3 or  4 species,  natives  of 
warm  regions,  sometimes  employed  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

Miscanthus  has  6 species  from  Eastern  Asia,  the 
Malay  Archipelago  and  South  Africa.  The  species 
known  as  Eulalia  are  among  the  most  ornamental  of 
the  hardy  grasses. 

Saccharmn,  “sugar  cane,”  is  in  12  sub-tropical  and 
tropical  species.  S.  Aegypticum,  an  Algerian  species. 


ARl’NDO  DONAX.  ARUNDINARIA  JAPONICA.  MISCANTHUS  JAPONICA. 


often  farinaceous  and  highly  nutritious,  while  such 
as  rice,  maize  (corn),  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  millets, 
some  of  the  bamboos,  and  several  smaller  grasses  pro- 
vide the  staff  of  life  to  the  most  of  mankind.  It  is  re- 
markable that  several  of  these  grains  are  unknown 
in  a wild  state. 

Ornamentally,  the  most  extensive  uses  of  grasses 
are  in  the  formation  of  the  grazed  parks  and  mowed 
lawns  of  the  moist,  equable,  sub-tropical  and  warm, 
temperate  regions,  where  they  maintain  a verdurous 
carpet  of  growth  throughout  the  year.  In  most  parts 
of  North  America  the  lawn  growths  are  less  satisfac- 
tory and  remain  green  only  for  periods  ranging  from 
three  to  seven  months.  In  the  drier  regions  species  of 
Cynodon,  Stenotaphrum  and  a few  others  can  be  main- 
tained in  good  order  only  by  frequent  watering  or  irri- 
gation. 

A limited  number  of  the  larger  and  more  showy 
grasses  are  used  for  purposes  of  decoration,  but  anyone 


Am.  Florist. 

with  silvery  plumes,  is  used  in  South  European  gar- 
dens for  ornamental  purposes. 

Erianthiis  has  17  species  in  tropical  regions,  and  in 
Japan,  China,  Southern  Europe  and  North  America. 
E.  Ravennae,  one  of  the  South  European  kinds,  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  large  grasses  for  the  Northern  States. 

Andropogon,  including  the  “lem.on  grass”  of  the  East 
Indian  mountains,  has  200  species,  widely  distributed 
over  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  Europe  and  North 
America- — where,  however,  a few  species  extend  well 
northward.  The  “lemon  grass”  is  a close  rival  of  the 
pampas  grass  and  varies  similarly  in  the  color  of  its 
plumes.  It  is  probably  hardy  in  the  frostless  regions. 

Panicum  is  a large  genus  of  perhaps  300  species. 
They  are  specially  abundant  in  warm  countries.  Those 
most  sought  for  ornament  are  the  broad-leaved  species, 
and  the  forms  with  variegated  foliage,  which  are  very 
handsome. 

P emiisetum  has  40  species,  a few  of  which  are  be- 
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coming  quite  popular.  They  are  mostly  from  the 
warmer  regions. 

Phalaris,  in  lo  species,  includes  the  striped  “ribbon 
grass,”  and  P.  Canadensis,  which  yields  Canary  seed. 

Stipa,  “feather  grass,”  has  loo  species  in  tropical  and 
temperate  regions.  S.  pennata,  which  especially  bears 
the  common  name,  is  widely  distributed  in  Europe  and 
Asia ; a form  (Neo  Mexicana)  is  in  the  southwest  U.  S. 

Cynodon,  in  perhaps  3 or  4 species,  is  the  famous 
“Dhoub,”  or  “hurriallee”  grass,  of  India,  known  in  the 
Southern  States  as  “Bahama  grass,”  “Bermuda  grass,” 
etc.,  and  as  “Dog’s-tooth  grass”  on  the  south  coast  of 
England.  It  is  the  most  enduring  lawn  grass  for  the 
tropics  and  dry,  warm  regions.  In  India,  too,  it  is  re- 
garded as  the  best  green  fodder  for  horses.  It  is  as 
hard  to  exterminate  as  couch. 

Gynerium  is  in  3 species,  natives  of  the  pampas  of 
sub-tropical  and  tropical  South  America.  G.  argenteum 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  large  grasses  in  cultivation, 
and  is  largely  grown  in  California  for  its  silvery  plumes, 
which  vary  sometimes  to  pinkish  and  brown.  It  is 
generally  hardy  on  the  Atlantic  side  north  to  the  Caro- 
linas,  beyond  which  it  requires  protection. 

Arundo,  “marsh  reeds,”  have  6 species,  widely  scat- 
tered over  the  warm  parts  of  America,  Africa,  Southern 
Europe,  India,  Malaysia,  the  Mascarene  Islands  and 
New  Zealand.  Of  the  latter  country  A.  conspicua,  with 
3^ellowish  plumes,  is  a handsome  species.  A.  phrag- 
mites,  the  common  British  reed,  is  often  quite  orna- 
mental, too,  with  fine  silvery  plumes.  A.  Donax  and 
its  variegated  forms  are  commonly  cultivated,  and  be- 
coming naturalized  in  the  Southwest. 

Briza,  “cjuaking  grasses,”  are  among  the  popular 
smaller  kinds,  many  of  which  are  offered  by  seedsmen. 

The  Bambuseae  consists  of  about  25  genera  and  185 
species,  the  greater  numbers  of  which  are  tropical  and 
sub-tropical — a few  extending  well  northward  in  India, 
China,  Japan  and  North  America. 

I will  merely  mention  such  as  seem  most  hardy  in 
cultivation  and  urge  their  experimental  planting  in  sun 
and  shade,  especially  through  the  cotton  belt. 

Aniudinaria  has  24  species  in  warm,  temperate,  sub- 
tropical and  tropical  Asia,  North  America,  South 
America,  and  perhaps  a few  in  Africa.  A.  macro- 
sperma  is  the  species  of  the  southern  canebrakes,  and 
grows  from  12  to  even  30  or  40  feet  high  in  the  most 
tropical  parts  of  its  range.  It  extends  north  to  South- 
ern \drginia,  the  variety  suffruticosa  to  Southern  Mary- 
land, and  this  is  about  as  far  as  the  hardier  exotic  bam- 
boos can  usefully  be  planted.  A few  are  kept  somewhat 
further  north,  but  become  hay-brown  in  winter,  which, 
of  course,  spoils  their  beauty.  A.  Japonica,  “metake,” 
is  perhaps  the  most  hardy  and  grows  in  Central  New 
Jersey,  from  6 to  8 feet  high.  It  seems  to  do  best 
in  rich,  sandy  loam,  and  should  have  lots  of  room,  for 
its  running  rhizomes  will  spread  the  growths  50  feet 
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or  more  in  a few  years ; in  fact,  to  avoid  mixing  it  will 
be  well  to  give  the  whole  tribe  ample  room  in  tne 
warmer  parts  of  the  country.  A.  Simoni  grows  from 
10  to  20  feet  high  and  is  often  variegated ; A.  spathi- 
flora,  a N.  W.  Himalayan  undergrowth  species,  6 to 
20  feet;  A.  nitida,  which  needs  shade,  10  feet  or  more; 
A.  falcata,  an  herbaceous  N.  W.  Himalayan  sort,  6 to 
10  feet ; A.  chrysantha,  sometimes  with  golden  variega- 
tion, 5 feet ; A.  auricoma,  with  handsome  golden  va- 
riegation, 3 feet ; A.  Fortune!,  with  beautiful  silvery 
variegation,  3 feet ; and  A.  pumila,  i foot  high. 

Phyllostachys  may  have  20  or  more  species,  several 
of  which  live  north  to  Philadelphia.  P.  Borayana, 
which,  like  several  others,  may  be  expected  to  spread 
considerably,  grows  10  to  20  feet  high ; P.  nigra  and 
its  variety,  punctata,  10  to  20  feet;  P.  viride-glaucesens. 
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15  to  18  feet;  P.  fastuosa,  12  to  15  feet;  P.  Henonis,  of 
fine  habit,  8 to  14  feet;  P.  sulphurea,  13  feet;  P.  Cas- 
tillonis,  with  fine  orange,  yellow  to  creamy,  variegation, 
8 to  10  feet ; and  P.  Marliacea,  8 feet. 

Bambusa  has  about  50  species,  among  them  several 
gigantic  tropical  kinds  which  do  well  at  the  frostless 
southern  points  of  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 
Amiong  the  hardier  dwarfs,  B.  palmata,  with  leaves  12 
by  3 ins.,  grows  to  5 feet  high ; B.  tessellata,  with 
leaves  18  by  4 ins.,  2}^  feet;  B.  Nagashima,  ij4  feet; 
B.  angustifolia,  i foot ; and  B.  pygmea,  which  is  an  in- 
veterate runner,  i foot.  Many  of  the  comparative 
heights  are  those  given  by  Mitford  in  his  “Bamboo 
Garden,”  and  may  sometimes  be  exceeded  in  warmer 
southern  climates.  James  MacPherson. 
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New  Entrance  Str\ict\ires,  Masonic  Cemetery,  San  Francisco. 


The  imposing  entrance  to  the  Masonic  Cemetery  in 
San  Mateo  County,  Cal.,  a short  distance  from  San 
Francisco,  was  recently  completed  at  a cost  of  about 
$50,000.  The  Wilson-Lyon  Construction  Company,  of 
San  Francisco,  were  the  contractors,  and  T.  Paterson 
Ross,  architect,  of  San  Francisco,  has  had  personal 
supervision  of  the  construction. 

The  structure  is  of  California  granite,  from  the 
quarry  of  the  Wilson-Lyon  Co.,  near  Raymond,  Ma- 
dera County,  165  miles  from  San  Francisco.  The 
setting  of  the  granite  work  occupied  over  two  months, 
and  was  very  successfully  performed. 

The  entire  building  is  constructed  of  this  white  gran- 
ite, with  Spanish  tile  roof,  with  considerable  orna- 
mentation. The  total  height  of  the  tower  is  55  feet 
and  the  arch  18  feet.  The  full  width  of  the  building  is 
120  feet. 

The  chapel  (shown  at  the  left  in  the  photograph) 
has  an  open  timber  roof  with  oak  finish,  with  marble 


columns  at  the  chancel. 

At  the  end  of  the  chapel,  behind  the  chancel,  is  the 
receiving  vault,  connecting  underground,  with  100  or 
more  catacombs,  all  marble  lined,  and  closed  by  doors 
with  heavy  bronze  hinges,  and  art  glass  effects. 

The  office  building  (at  the  right  of  the  photograph) 
contains  offices  and  waiting-rooms,  mortuary  conveni- 
ences, superintendent’s  offices,  etc. 

The  structure  is  massive  and  imposing  throughout, 
and  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  on  the  coast. 

The  cemetery  is  under  the  management  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Cemetery  Association  of  San  Francisco,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  suburban  burial 
grounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city.  It  occupies 
a fine  site  outside  of  the  city  limits,  and  the  new  en- 
trance structures  form  a fitting  addition  to  its  other 
substantial  improvements.  It  can  be  reached  from- 
the  heart  of  San  Francisco  in  a half-hour’s  ride  on  the 
electric  cars. 


GROUP  OF  ENTRANCE  BUILDINGS,  MASONIC  CEMETERY,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Convention  2)a/e  Changed, 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  several  of  the  members  of 
the  A.  A.  C.  S.,  the  date  for  the  convention  in  Washington  has 
been  changed  to  the  19th,  20th,  21st  and  22d  of  September. 

Hi 

Some  Practical  Suggestions  to  the  A,  A,  C,  S. 

Editor  Park  and  Cemetery  : — Apropos  of  the  present 
promising  discussion  of  membership  in  the  A.  A.  C.  S.,  it 
will  doubtless  give  our  brethren  much  moral  support  to  ob- 
serve the  standing  which  is  accorded  us  by  the  leading  Ameri- 
can authority.  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  in  his  recent  fascinating 
and  valuable  work,  “Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture,” 
states  that  the  A.  A.  C.  S.  is  one  of  the  three  national  socie- 
ties conserving  the  landscape  gardening  and  rural  art  of  this 
country.  This  statement,  from  such  a source,  should  be  a 
matter  of  pride  to  every  member  of  the  association  and  it 
should  also  be  used  effectively  in  our  present  endeavor  to 
increase  the  membership.  No  man  who  assumes  standing 
as  a cemetery  superintendent  can  afford  to  ignore  the  society 
which  receives  authoritative  recognition  of  so  broad  a char- 
acter. 

Consider  that  this  establishes  our  society  as  the  oldest  con- 
servator (in  this  country)  of  the  general  principles  which  it 
endeavors  to  apply  to  our  particular  needs. 

We  have  long  received  in  a less  public  way  the  approval 
of  others  more  closely  interested  in  our  work.  Men 
of  admitted  taste,  keen  judgment  and  wide  repute,  who 
find  time  from  larger  business  interests  to  preside 
over  cemetery  boards,  have  signified  the  kindest  re- 
gard for  the  work  of  our  association.  And  this  brings 
me  to  inquire : Why  cannot  we  use  the  testimony 
thus  furnished,  to  interest  the  less  enlightened  ceme- 
tery officials  and  their  negligent  superintendents,  who  have 
thus  far  failed  to  discover  the  value  of  fraternity?  Why 
not  issue  a circular  containing,  besides  a statement  of  our 
purposes.  Prof.  Bailey’s  opinion  and  that  of  some  of  our  lead- 
ing cemetery  officials,  presidents  and  others  who  are  not  mem- 
bers, but  are  cognizant  of  what  the  society  has  accomplished? 
It  is  all  very  well  for  our  own  officers  and  committees  to  tell 
what  we  think  of  ourselves ; but  entirely  different  sensations 
would  be  aroused  in  the  minds  of  non-members  by  the  opin- 
ions of  other  non-members  well  qualified  to  judge. 

It  should  be  shown  to  possible  members  that  actual  attend- 
ance at  every  convention  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  an  en- 
joyment of  its  benefits.  Our  annual  report  should  be  so  im- 
proved as  to  become  a necessary  hand  book  for  the  superin- 
tendent; and,  available  to  members  only,  it  would  of  itself 
well  repay  the  yearly  dues  when  attendance,  was  not  possible. 
As  an  immediate  improvement  in  the  report,  I would  suggest 
the  insertion  in  each  issue,  of  an  inde.x  to  all  of  the  papers 
and  subjects  in  all  of  the  previous  reports.  This  would  give 
a set  of  ready  reference  volumes  of  immense  value  and  while 
the  first  labor  of  compilation  would  be  considerable,  our 
secretary  is  energetic  and  volunteers  would  no  doubt  assist. 
The  continuation  of  the  index  each  year  would  be  simple. 

I confess  to  a feeling  of  disappointment  many  times  when 
perusing  our  report.  Much  good  convention  matter  escapes 
it.  Justice  forbids  the  slightest  criticism  of  the  generous 
men  who  give  so  freely  of  their  energies  to  preserve  to  us 
the  record  of  our  meetings.  The  difficulty,  to  my  mind,  is 
in  securing  the  original  draft  of  the  proceedings.  Is  it  not 


possible  for  us  to  secure  the  services  of  a permanent  official 
reporter?  One  who  could  add  to  the  necessary  short-hand 
practice,  the  knowledge  and  interest  of  one  of  ourselves  in 
the  subjects  treated  and  who  by  regular  attendance,  would 
know  the  members  and  would  incorporate  the  spirit  of  the 
meetings  in  the  copy.  Is  there  not  some  one  or  more  among 
the  office  forces  of  our  members  to  whom  it  could  be  made  an 
object  to  give  such  assistance?  I look  for  our  roll  to  reach 
the  three  hundred  mark  and  shortly  pass  to  the  five  hundred 
mark,  and  with  it  there  should  be  the  means  to  perform 
whatever  is  requisite  to  the  fullest  measure  of  success.  It 
might  also  be  possible  to  add  to  the  volumes,  pertinent  mat- 
ter, extraneous  to  the  conventions,  thereby  increasing  the 
reference  value  of  the  set. 

As  to  the  entertainment  feature  of  our  conventions,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  rather  severe  criticism  on  the  part 
of  some  of  our  members,  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken. 
The  objections  thus  far  offered  to  this  feature,  appear  to  be, 
first,  that  the  time  of  the  members  attending  is  misspent  in 
this  way,  and,  second,  that  many  cities,  of  interest  to  our 
people  are  deterred  from  inviting  us,  by  the  prospect  of 
burdensome  entertaining.  I believe  that  these  two  sum  up 
the  general  exceptions  to  our  past  excesses ; no  one  having 
yet  had  the  hardihood  to  suggest  that  the  association  itself 
has  exhausted  its  income  by  riotous  conduct,  nor  that  any 
member  has  been  specifically  prevented  from  attending  by 
the  fear  of  frivolous  reception.  The  entertainment  generally 
afforded  thus  far,  has  consisted  of  drives  and  refreshment 
Can  anyone  say  that  the  first  of  these,  taken  through  the 
finest  scenes  in  the  localities  which  we  visit,  is  less  educa- 
tional for  our  members  than  the  discussion  of  papers ; or, 
that  to  go  thus,  in  a body,  to  inspect  the  cemeteries  of  our 
friends,  is  less  desirable  than  to  go  in  pairs  and  couples  by 
the  bo.x  car  route?  And  with  the  prospect  of  a day  of  such 
travel,  would  you  insist  that  each  carry  his  own  luncheon, 
rather  than  accept  of  the  hospitality  that  it  has  been  esteemed 
a pleasure  to  provide? 

Or,  again,  would  you  count  that  time,  spent  in  the  art 
palace  of  Mr.  Lininger,  or  the  inspiring  scene  from  the  Ell- 
wanger  pavilion,  wasted  on  the  calling  of  the  cemetery  super- 
intendent? It  is  true  that  the  banquet,  with  which  several 
of  our  conventions  have  closed,  is  not  a necessity,  and  in- 
deed our  members  are  too  purposeful  to  be  in  danger  of  ac- 
counting it  such.  But  if,  with  well  meant  desire  to  express 
appreciation  of  our  association  and  its  purposes,  some,  who, 
having  freely  received,  would  also  freely  give,  invite  us  to 
rub  elbows  at  their  festal  board,  are  we  to  regard  it  as  a 
menace  to  the  organization?  And  if,  with  wish  to  mutually 
pay  tribute  of  grace  and  honor  to  the  occasion,  host  and 
guest  array  themselves,  is  it  legitimate  reference  in  a discus- 
sion of  membership  ? The  banquet  has  never  been  a part 
of  the  convention,  nor  has  it  taken  any  time  from  the  busi- 
ness of  the  convention,  and  I do  not  believe  anyone  has 
ever  remained  away  from  the  convention  because  of  it. 

As  to  the  second  objection  offered,  the  association  has  al- 
ready answered  that,  by  the  selection  of  Washington  as  its 
next  meeting  place ; thereby  indicating  that  we  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  invitation  when  it  is  desired  to  meet  in  a 
given  place ; that  we  will  go  where  we  believe  our  interests 
take  us  and  that  we  are  able,  willing  and  ready  to  provide 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  our  good  work,  without  imposing 
burdens  upon  any  local  committee. 

To  sum  the  matter  up,  entertainment  is  not  a necessity  to 
us,  but  when  offered,  it  is  acceptable. 

Let  our  efforts  be  truly  for  a building  up,  without  reproach 
for  efforts  which  in  the  past  have  not  been  altogether  un- 
fruitful. 
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The  development  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S.  means  better  ceme- 
teries and  this  means  better  positions  for  better  men  and 
more  of  them. 

Man}-  excellent  suggestions  have  heretofore  been  made, 
looking  to  the  betterment  of  the  cause.  Will  any  concrete 
action  be  taken  upon  them  before  the  Washington  meeting? 
h.D\v.\RD  G.  Carter,  Supt.  Oak  Woods  Cemetery. 

Chicago. 

*  *  * * 

Badges  and  Cards  at  the  Convention, 

Editor  Park  and  Cemetery: — The  writer  has  been  much 
interested  in  the  convention  reforms  discussed  in  Park  and 
Cemetery,  and  wishes  to  make  one  more ; and  that  is,  to  do 
away  with  the  button  or  badge.  To  my  individual  taste  this 
is  even  worse  than  the  go-cart  procession.  The  small  poli- 
tician glories  in  the  flaunting  badge,  button,  or  streamer,  but 
for  a society  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  dignified  calling 
we  represent  I cannot  help  thinking  it  inappropriate.  We  go 
to  see,  not  to  be  seen. 

If  the  committee  of  arrangements  at  Washington  will  see 
to  it  that  those  of  ns  who  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  vis- 
iting their  beautiful  city  are  furnished  with  the  necessary 
information  as  to  the  points  of  greatest  interest  and  supply 
each  individual  with  a card  on  which  his  name  shall  be  written 
and  countersigned  by  the  committee,  that  will  gain  admission 
to  any  cemetery  or  building  of  interest,  they  will  certainly 
confer  a favor  that  will  be  appreciated. 

Evansville,  Ind.  Wm.  Halbrooks. 


I , Annua/  reports  or  extracts  from  them^  historical  sketches, 
descriptive  circulars,  photogi'aphs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department- 


'I'he  City  Council  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  recently  passed  an  ordi- 
nance providing  that  $15,000,  received  as  royalty  from  a min- 
ing company  operating  on  city  property,  be  donated  to  the 
improvement  of  Fairview  Cemetery. 

* * * 

The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  has  passed  a bill  which  re- 
quires the  consent  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  the 

establishment  of  new  burial  grounds.  The  bill  is  said  to  be 
the  result  of  the  opposition  of  certain  property  holders  of 
Essex  County  to  the  establishment  of  a cemetery  there. 

* * * 

A tentative  call  is  being  circulated  in  Michigan  looking  to 
the  forming  of  a state  organization  of  cemetery  officials  and 
superintendents.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  sufficient  in- 
terest will  be  aroused  to  justify  holding  a meeting  the  lat- 
ter part  of  June,  at  either  Lansing  or  Grand  Rapids. 

* * * 

William  Allen,  secretary  of  the  New  England  Cemetery  As- 
sociation, is  sending  out  200  application  blanks  for  member- 
ship and  letters  inviting  cemetery  superintendents  of  New  Eng- 
land to  become  members,  and  expects  soon  to  report  a sub- 
stantial increase  in  membership.  The  association  now  has 
36  active  members. 


Jay  Baker,  Dwight,  111. ; W.  N.  Rudd,  Mt.  Greenwood,  and 
Edward  G.  Carter,  Oakwoods,  Chicago,  were  in  conference  last 
month  arranging  a preliminary  program  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries,  to  be  held  at 
Dwight,  October  5.  The  addresses  and  topics  for  discussion 
will  include  a synopsis  of  the  Washington  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents,  report 
of  the  Committee  on  State  Legislation,  Ornamental  Planting 
in  small  cemeteries,  Records,  and  other  subjects  of  special  in- 
terest to  small  cemeteries. 

!K  * 

A “prairie”  fire  which  started  in  a stubble  field  near  Fre- 
mont, Neb.,  swept  through  Calvary  Catholic  Cemetery,  black- 
ening some  of  the  gravestones  and  destroying  shrubs  and  small 
trees.  About  a hundred  cedars  and  box-elders  were  killed,  as 
were  half  a dozen  fine  clumps  of  shrubbery.  The  grass  was 
all  burned  from  the  west  half  of  the  grounds.  The  blaze  was 
extinguished  by  a crowd  of  men  who  formed  fire  fighting  de- 
vices by  cutting  out  large  chunks  of  grass  sod  and  using  pitch- 
forks  for  handles  and  running  them  over  the  fire  line.  The 
chemical  department  of  the  city  fire  apparatus  was  run  to 
the  scene,  but  arrived  too  late  to  bd  of  service. 

>11  =K  * 

The  Executive  Committee  in  charge  of  the  coming  conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  American  Cemetery  Superintend- 
ents, to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  19-22,  is  desirous 
of  having  the  cemeteries  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city  es- 
pecially well  represented^  and  has  sent  letters  to  cemetery  cor- 
porations in  towns  and  cities  near  there,  urging  them  to  send 
representatives.  The  committee,  which  is  as  follows,  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  any  information  to  cemetery  officials  in  advance 
of  the  convention:  Alexander  McKerichar  (Glenwood), 
Washington,  D.  C. ; George  M.  Painter  (Westminster),  Phil- 
adelphia; Jas.  C.  Parkinson,  secretary  of  committee  (Green- 
mount),  Baltimore,  Md. ; John  R.  Hooper  (Hollywood),  Rich- 
mond, Va. ; F.  W.  Borneman  (Arlington),  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
R.  D.  Howell  (Rock  Creek),  Washington,  D.  C. 

* * 

The  committee  on  incorporations  of  the  Legislature  of  Con- 
necticut reported  adversely  on  a bill  to  incorporate  the 
Colonial  Cemetery  Company,  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  “a 
trifle  too  broad  in  its  provisions.”  The  bill  states  that  the 
company  was  to  “procure,  establish  and  maintain  burying 
grounds  or  places  of  sepulcher,  to  assume  the  care  and  man- 
agement of  burying  grounds  and  cemeteries  not  owned  by  it, 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture,  sale  and  erection  of  tombs, 
gravestones  and  monuments,  to  take  and  hold  by  purchase  or 
by  condemnation  or  otherwise,  such  real  estate  and  any  inter- 
est therein  as  may  be  convenient  for  the  company’s  purposes, 
to  receive  and  hold  gifts,  bequests,  legacies  and  devises  for 
its  own  use  or  in  trust ; to  issue  bonds,  secured  by  mortgage 
of  its  property,  including  franchises  and  after  acquired  prop- 
erty, to  sell  or  lease  the  whole  or  any  part  of  its  property 
and  any  casements  or  interest  therein,  to  merge  or  consolidate 
with  other  corporations,  to  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy  the  stock 
obligations,  property,  leases  and  franchises  of  other  corpora- 
tions, and  to  issue  its  bonds  and  full  paid  stock  at  par  toward 
paying  for  any  such  purchase,  and  for  the  purchase  and 
establishment  of  any  part  of  its  cemeteries.” 

^ ^ 

Homeland  Cemetery,  in  Rootstown,  Portage  County,  O.,  is 
owned  by  the  township  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
township  trustees.  Residents  of  the  township  are  entitled 
to  lots  free,  non-residents  pay  $25.  An  association  was  formed 
about  nine  years  ago,  and  rules  and  regulations  adopted,  which 
prescribe  the  charges  for  opening  and  closing  graves  and  for 
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other  services  by  the  sexton.  Lot  inclosnres  are  prohibited, 
and  monument  foundations  must  extend  at  least  three  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Since  the  new  laws  went 
into  effect  a uniform  grade  has  been  maintained  and  no  im- 
provements are  allowed  on  lots  without  the  consent  of  the  sex- 
ton. Grave  mounds  are  made  nearly  level  at  the  time  of 
interment,  and  the  cemetery  is  conducted  on  the  lawn  plan, 
three  lawn  mowers  being  kept  busy  during  the  summer.  The 
driveways  are  graveled  and  a flagstone  walk  leads  from  the 
entrance  to  the  receiving  vault.  R.  E.  Gifford,  who  has  been 
superintendent  for  nine  years,  writes  that  the  people  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  cemetery  and  every  year  inake  valuable 
additions  to  its  permanent  beauty. 

!)!  =1: 

A recent  issue  of  the  Muncy,  Pa.,  Luminary,  gives  an  inter- 
esting historical  account  of  the  Muncy  Cemetery,  which  was 
established  49  years  ago,  and  now  has  a toal  of  2,250  inter- 
ments, an  annual  average  of  about  48,  the  population  of  the 
town  being  1,934.  The  original  purchase  of  land  was  eight 
acres  and  the  cemetery  now  contains  about  three  times  that 
territory,  with  about  700  lot  holders. 

iji  ^ :{c 

Lakewood  Cemetery  Association,  Lake  City,  Minn.,  issues 
an  annual  publication,  somewhat  different  from  the  average 
book  of  the  cemetery.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a newspaper  for 
circulation  among  lot  owners  and  citizens,  and  contains  8 
pages,  X 8 inches  in  size.  Among  the  interesting  features 
of  the  present  issue  is  an  account  of  the  Flower  Day  Memorial 
Service  of  last  year,  the  story  of  which  was  given  in  these 
columns.  This  service  will  be  held  this  year  on  June  18,  and 
has  come  to  be  a ceremony  of  great  interest  to  the  people  of 
the  city.  A list  of  the  lot  holders  whose  lots  are  under  per- 
petual care  is  given,  showing  a gain  of  29  names  during  the 
year.  The  annual  report  shows  receipts  of  $1,627.27,  and  ex- 
penditures of  $1,333.29.  Two  illustrations  from  Park  and 
Cemetery,  one  of  them  showing  the  improvements  in  Brook- 
side  Cemetery,  and  several  extracts  and  notes  from  these 
pages  are  also  given.  The  association  urges  upon  its  lot 
holders  the  adoption  of  perpetual  care,  and  sends  notices  each 
year  to  them,  stating  the  amounts  necessary  to  secure  for  their 
lots  perpetual,  annual,  and  “water  care.”  The  latter  is  an  an- 
nual charge  for  watering,  caring  for  vases  and  urns,  not  em- 
braced in  perpetual  care,  which  includes  only  raking  off  the 
lots  in  spring,  cutting  grass  and  weeds,  and  keeping  the  turf 
generally  in  a neat  and  tidy  condition. 


CEMETERY  RULES  FOR  PLANTING. 

The  following  rules  and  suggestions  relating  to  gardening 
work  are  in  force  in  Mount  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Chicago : 

The  Association  is  prepared  to  water  the  grass  on  lots 
when  ordered.  The  charges  for  watering  plants  include 
reasonable  care  in  weeding,  trimming,  etc.  Watering  begins 
May  20th  and  ends  with  the  first  frost  in  the  fall,  and  will 
be  done  as  often  as  the  Superintendent  may  consider  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  growth  of  the  plants. 

Tender  plants  are  not  safe  from  frost  before  June  ist  and 
the  Association  will  not  be  responsible  for  damage  to  those 
planted  earlier. 

Hardy  plants,  as  pansies,  daisies,  forget-me-nots,  etc.,  can 
be  planted  a month  or  more  earlier,  but  will  not  grow  during 
the  hot  summer  months,  except  in  shady  places. 

The  best  of  care  will  not  make  plants  grow  well  in  worn 
out  soil  or  if  improperly  planted;  therefore,  while  the  best 
possible  care  is  given  in  all  cases,  plants  upon  graves  which 
have  not  been  reboxed  before  planting,  or  in  beds  which 


have  not  been  remade,  or  plants  which  have  been  planted 
by  anyone  except  the  gardeners,  will  not  be  replaced  if  they 
fail  to  grow. 

No  one  except  an  employe  of  the  Association,  by  order  of 
the  Superintendent,  will  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  sod  on  any 
lot  or  grave.  After  a flower  bed  is  prepared  or  a grave  is 
boxed,  the  owners  may,  if  they  choose,  set  out  their  own 
flowers  therein,  subject  to  the  Cemetery  rules. 

If,  however,  any  person  sets  out  plants  on  a lot  or  grave 
in  an  unsightly  manner,  or  fails  to  properly  care  for  them, 
the  Superintendent  will  remove  them  and  sod  the  grave  level. 

Lot  and  grave  owners  wishing  planting,  watering,  etc., 
done  each  year,  may  leave  a standing  order  at  the  office.  The 
work  will  then  be  attended  to  each  season  until  counter- 
manded, without  further  notice.  Bills  will  be  sent  (and  pay- 
able) at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

All  planting  orders  are  filled  in  rotation,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, according  to  the  date  received.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  have  work  done  at  the  time  specified  by  persons 
ordering  it,  but  unfavorable  weather  may  delay  or  entirely 
prevent  work  of  this  kind,  and  the  Association  distinctly  dis- 
claims all  responsibility  for  such  delay. 

Each  year  the  Association  receives  a large  number  of  orders 
.shortly  before  Memorial  Day  (May  30th),  to  be  executed  be- 
fore that  date.  It  is  impossible  to  execute  all  of  these  orders, 
as  many  of  the  lot  owners  fail  to  send  them  in  until  the  last 
few  days. 

No  foundations  will  be  put  in  or  markers  set  between  May 
20th  and  May  31st;  no  lots  will  be  sodded  between  those 
dates  and,  if  necessary  or  expedient,  the  execution  of  any 
or  all  orders  for  boxing  or  sodding  graves,  planting  flowers 
or  other  work,  received  after  May  24th  will  be  delayed  until 
early  in  June. 

Wooden  chairs  or  settees  are  not  allowed  in  the  Ceme- 
tery. 

The  Association  strongly  advises  lot  owners  not  to  place 
any  chair  or  settee  upon  the  lot,  as  it  attracts  strangers  to 
the  lot  and  the  constant  use  of  the  settee  by  them  destroys 
the  grass  and  is  objectionable  in  other  ways. 

Vases,  unless  very  large  (three  feet  or  over  in  diameter), 
are  not  satisfactory,  as  they  do  not  hold  soil  enough  to  carry 
the  plants  through  the  summer  in  good  condition. 

Unplanted  vases,  beds  and  boxed  graves  are  unsightly. 
Vases  not  planted  by  June  5th  of  any  year  must  be  removed 
from  the  Cemetery.  Boxed  graves  and  flower  beds  not 
planted  by  June  5th  of  any  year  will  be  sodded  level. 

Receptacles  for  cut  flowers  must  be  sunk  level  with  the 
ground,  thus  insuring  the  safety  of  such  articles  and  facili- 
tating the  cutting  of  the  grass  from  the  graves. 

No  flowers  shall  be  taken  up  or  removed  from  the  Ceme- 
tery without  a permit  from  the  Superintendent.  The  observ- 
ance of  this  rule  renders  it  easier  to  detect  and  punish  thefts 
of  plants. 

Vase  plants,  Alternanthera,  Echeveria  and  English  Ivy,  are 
not  sold,  but  rented,  and  the  gardener  will  take  possession 
of  them  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

No  outside  gardener  will  be  allowed  to  do  any  work  within 
the  Cemetery,  and  delivery  wagons  will  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  gates. 

Graves  and  flower  beds  will  be  cleared  of  tender  plants 
after  the  first  frost  in  the  fall.  Lot  owners  desiring  to  take 
up  any  plants  must  do  so  before  this  time  and  must  identify 
themselves  in  satisfactory  manner  before  permission  will  be 
granted. 

Employes  are  forbidden  to  loan  buckets,  watering  cans  or 
tools,  or  to  sell  or  give  away  soil,  fertilizer’ or  sod. 
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TOPICAL  INDEX 


An  Index  to  articles  appearing  in  current  issues  of  leading  magazines  and  periodicals  on  Gardening, 
Forestry,  Civic  Improvements  and  kindred  subjects. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and  Cemetery. 
R.  7.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER,  124  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED,  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 


American  Botanist,  The  (A.  B.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Architectural  Record  (Arch.  Rec.)  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Architects'  and  Builders'  Magazine  (A. 
B.  M.),  $2.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Arena,  The,  $2.50  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (Atl.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  35c. 

Brickbuilder,  The  (Brb.),  $5.00  year,  sin- 
gle copy,  50c. 

Canadian  Horticulturist  (Can.  Hort.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Century  Magazine  (Cent.),  $4.00  year; 
single  copy,  35c. 

• Chautauquan,  The  (Chaut.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  20c. 

Connecticut  Magazine,  The  (C.  M.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Country  Gentleman,  The  (C.  G.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Country  Life  in  America  (C.  L.  A.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Craftsman,  The  (Cr.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  25c. 

Current  Literature  (Cur.  Lit.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Dial,  The  (Dial),  $2.00  year;  single  copy, 
20c. 

Floral  Life  (F.  L.),  50c  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Forest  Leaves  (For.  L.),  $1.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  10c. 

Florists’  Review  (F.  R.),  $1.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy.  5c. 

Florists’  Exchange  (F.  E.),  .$1.00  year; 
single  copy,  5c. 

Forestry  and  Irrigation  (F..  I.),  $1.00 

year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine  (G.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Garden,  The  (G.)  (English),  $4.50  year; 
single  copy,  12c. 

Gardening  (Gard.),  $2.00  year;  single 
copy.  10c. 

Harper’s  Bazar  (Harp.  B.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture  (Hort.).  .$1.00  year;  single 
copy,  5c. 


Civic  Improvements,  Home  Grounds. 

American  Country  House,  by  K.  C. 
Budd.  Illust.  Outlook.  79:327-35. 
Feb.  4,  ’05. 

Art  Ascetic  and  Display  Advertisement. 

Arch.  Rec.  17:148-9.  Feb.,  ’05. 

From  Barnyard  to  Flower  Garden  in 
Three  Months,  by  F.  L.  Marble. 
Illust.  F.  L.  3:1-3.  Mch.,  ’05. 
Beautifying  Boston,  by  M.  B.  Hartt. 

Illust.  W.  W.  9:5859-63.  Feb.,  ’05. 
Bridge,  The  Manhattan ; Lesson  in  Mu- 
nicipal Aesthetics,  by  G.  W.  Harris. 
Illust.  Rev.  of  Rev.  31  :i9i-4.  Feb., 

’05- 

Civic  Betterment,  Survey  of.  Chaut.,  41 : 
172-8.  Apr.,  ’05. 

Civic  Awakening  at  the  National  Cap- 
ital, by  M.  West.  Illust.  Rev.  of 
Revs.  31  .'309-16.  Mch.,  ’05. 

Country  Houses  in  General,  Some  Ex- 
amples of  Recent  Building.  Illust. 
H.  B.  17:7-16.  ' Apr.,  ’05. 


House  Beautiful,  The  (H.  B.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  25c. 

House  and  Garden  (H.  G.),  $5.00  year.  . 
single  copy,  50c. 

Independent,  The  (Ind.),  $2.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  10c. 

Lippincott’s  (Lippe.),  $2.50  year;  single 
copy,  25c. 

Littell’s  Living  Age  (Liv.  Age),  $6.00 
year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman  (M.  P.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist  (M.  H.),  $1.0, 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Monumental  News  (M.  N.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Mueller’s  Deutsche , Gaertner-Zeitung 
(German)  (M.  D.  G.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (M.  J. 
E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Engineering  (M.  E.),  $2.00 

year;  single  copy,  25c. 

National  Nurseryman  (N.  N.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

New  England  Magazine  (N.  E.  M.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Outing  (Out.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
2Sc. 

Outlook,  The  (O.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Overland  xuonthly.  The  (Ov.  M.),  $1.50 
year:  single  copy,  15c. 

Pacific  Municipalities  (P.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Plant  World.  The  (P.  W.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (Pop.  Sci.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Revue  Horticole  (Rev.  Hort.)  (French), 
$4.25  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Scientific  Am.  Supplement  (Sci.  Am.  S.), 
$5.00  year;  single  copy,  50c. 

Scribner’s  Magazine  (Scrib.),  $3.00  year; 
single  copy,  25c. 

Woodland  and  Roadside  (W.  R.),  25c 
year,  single  copy.  10c. 

World’s  Work,  The  (W.  W.),  $3.00  year; 
single  copy,  25c. 


Country  Homes  of  Famous  Ameri- 
cans— XHI. : Andrew  Jackson,  by 
O.  B.  Capen.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.  7:607- 
10.  Apr.,  ’05. 

“Forest  of  Arden,”  The ; The  Estate  of 
H.  N.  Higginbotham  in  Illinois,  by 
Willard  N.  Clute.  A.  B.  8:1-4. 
Jan.,  ’05. 

Improvement  Society,  Uses  of.  The 
F.  L.  3:10.  Feb.,  ’05. 

Mosques  of  Cairo,  The,  by  Horace 
Wyndham.  Illust.  M.  N.  17:271-2. 
Apr.,  ’05. 

Municipal  Social  Service,  American,  by 
E.  G.  Routzahn.  Chaut.  40 :565-75. 
Feb.,  ’05. 

Paris,  The  New;  building  regulations 
that  guard  architectural  beauty,  by 
Paul  Strauss.  Illust.  M.  J.  E.  18: 
154-6.  Apr.,  ’05. 

Paris,  The  New,  by  Paul  Strauss. 

Illust.  M.  J.  E.,  18:103-6.  Mch.,  ’05. 
Sculpture,  Appreciation  of.  Illust. 
M.  N.,  17:268-70.  Apr.,  ’05. 


Street  Architecture,  The  Value  of  the 
Curve  in,  by  h.  A.  Caparn.  Illust. 
Arch.  Rec.,  17:231-6.  Mch.,  ’05. 
Street  Intersections,  Problem  of,  by 
Prof.  Lafayette  Higgins.  M.  J.  E., 
18:166-7.  Apr.,  ’05. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Cottages,  English,  and  Their  Doorway 
Gardens — VHI,  by  P.  H.  Ditchfield. 
Illust.,  H.  G.,  7:133-41. 

Design  of'  a Chinese  Garden.  Illust. 
(German.)  M.  D.  G.,  20:138-9.  Mch. 
25- 

Garden,  Making  of  a Small,  by  H.  A. 
Caparn.  Illust.  H.  B.,  17  :i6-i8.  Apr,. 
’o5- 

Home  Gardens,  by  M.  J.  Scott.  Out- 
look, 79:404.  Feb.  II,  ’05. 

House  and  Garden,  A Long  Island,  by 
Alice  M.  Kellogg.  Illust.  H.  G., 
121-6.  Mch.,  ’05. 

Rockwork,  Artificial,  by  H.  A.  Caparn. 

Illust.  H.  G.,  7:157-66.  Mch.,  ’05. 
Royal  Gardens  of  La  G’ranja,  by  Clin- 
ton G.  Harris.  Illust.  H.  G.,  7:109- 
20.  Mch.,  ’05. 

Villa  Torre  a Cona  and  Its  Gardens, 
Florence,  by  B.  C.  Jennings-Bramly. 
H.  G.,  7:145-51.  Mch.,  ’05. 

Winter  Plans  for  Summer  Gardens,  by 
C.  H.  G.  Greathouse.  Outing,  45 : 
755-6.  Mch.,  ’05. 

Wonder  Worker  of  Science,  A,  an  au- 
thoritative account  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank’s work  in  creating  new  forms  of 
Plant  Life ; by  W.  S.  Harwood. 
Illust.  Cent.,  69:821-37.  Mch.  and 
Apr.,  ’05. 

Parks.  Cemeteries.  ‘Public  Grounds. 

Cement  Posts,  by  C.  L.  Catherman. 

M.  E.,  28:329-32.  Apr.,  ’05. 

Greenhouse  Pests,  Some,  by  R.  L. 

Adams.  Hort.,  i :634.  Apr.  8,  ’05. 
Illinois  State  Monuments  at  Shiloh. 

Illust.  M.  N.,  17 :272-4.  Apr.,  ’05. 
Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  Views  in. 

Hort.,  1 :633-4.  Apr.  8,  ’05. 

Parks,  Rural,  Encourage  the  Natural 
Idea  in,  by  J.  A.  Pettigrew.  Illust. 
Hort.,  I :599.  Apr.  i,  ’05. 

Park  System,  Metropolitan,  for  Chi- 
cago, by  Dwight  H.  Perkins.  Illust. 
World  Today,  8:268-74.  Mch.,  ’05. 
Pavements,  Brick,  for  Villages,  by  Le 
Grand  Brown,  C.  E.  Illust.  M,  J.  E., 
18:107-9.  Mch.,  ’05. 

Pavilions  in  the  New  York  Parks. 
Illust.  Arch.  Rec.,  17:248-54.  Mch., 
’05- 

Road,  Rolling,  for  Horses  and  Wagons, 
by  A.  B.  Weeks.  Illust.  Sci.  Am., 
92:200.  Mch.  II,  ’05. 

Tarring  Roads  to  Prevent  Dust  and  to 
Aid  in  Their  Preservation.  Sci.  Am. 
S.,  59:24262.  Jan.  7,  ’05. 
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Park  and  Cemetery 

^ AND  = =: 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art  out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor, 

R,  J,  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St,,  CHICAGO, 

Eastern  Office  ! 

1538  Am,Tract  Society  Bldg,,  New  York, 

Subscription  *1,00  a Year  in  Advance, 
Foreign  Subscription  $1>50. 
Published  Monthly. 

Issued  on  the  16th  of  the  Month. 


Directory  of 

PARK,  CEMETERY,  AND 
CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS 
And  Kindred  Organizations. 


American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents. 

President,  William  S.  Egerton,  Superintendent 
of  Parks,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Secretary,  John  W.  Duncan,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Parks,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  John  H.  Hemingway,  Superintend- 
ent of  Parks.  Worcester,  Mass. 

Annual  Convention,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  28-30, 
1905. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents. 

President,  J.  H.  Morton,  “City  Cemeteries,” 
Boston. 

Vice-President,  E.  G.  Carter,  “Oakwoods,” 
Chicago. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Sr., 
Paxtang,  Pa. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Convention,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Sept.  12-15,  1905. 

The  American  Civic  Association. 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

First  Vice-President,  Clinton  Rodgers  Wood- 
ruff. Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  William  B.  Howland,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

President,  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  St.  James 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Lowrle,  156  Fifth  Av., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Downing  Vaux,  68  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

President,  E.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  McKinney, 
Tex. 

Vice-President,  C.  L.  Watrous,  Des  Moines, 

la. 

Secretary,  George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer.  C.  L.  Yates,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  West  Baden,  lud.,  June 
14. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League,. 

President.  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Lee,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  B.  P.  Clark,  Boston. 

Secretary,  Edw.  T.  Hartman,  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston. 

Society  of  American  Florists 
and  Ornamental  Horticulturists. 

President.  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago. 

Vice-President,  J.  R.  B'reeman,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Stewart.  Boston. 

Treasurer,  H.  B.  Beatty,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements. 

President,  A.  Prescott  Folwell,  Easton,  Pa. 

First  Vice-President,  Charles  Carroll  Brown, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Secretary,  George  W.  Tillson,  Municipal  Bldg., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer.  F.  J.  O'Brien,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents  and  Officials. 

President,  Frederick  Green,  “Lakevlew,  ” 
Cleveland. 

Vice-President,  A.  H.  Sargent,  Akron. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  C.  Anderson.  Sidney. 

Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 

President,  W.  N.  Rudd,  “Mt.  Greenwood,” 
Chicago. 

Vice-President,  Dr.  Henry  Wohlgemuth, 
Springfield. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  John  E.  Miller,  Mattoon. 

New  England  Cemetery  Association. 

President.  Geo.  W.  Creesy,  Salem,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Frank  M.  Floyd,  Portland, 
Me. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  William  Allen,  Cam- 
bridge. Mass. 


BlILD  THE  BEST  GREENHOISES 

And  so  ncrease  your  profits 


WRITE  TODAY  TO  OUR  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

for  Free  Construction  Catalogue  of  “Up-to-date  Greenhouses.” 


We  make  them  with  both  iron 
and  wooden  frames.  We  can  erect 
your  houses  or  supply  the  mater- 
ial fitted.  Our  houses  are  light 
and  durable.  Perfectly  heated 
and  ventilated. 


LORD  & BIRNHAM  CO. 


New  York  Office: 

ST.  JAMES  Bldg.,  1133  Broadway 


General  Office  and  Works; 
Irvington-on-Hudson  - NEW  YORK 


W ATER  Supply  Outfits 

L 

furnishing-  sufficient  water,  and  the  neces- 
sary pressure,  are  being  used  extensively 

For  Parks  And  Cemeteries 

all  through  the  Eastern  States.  We 
will  be  glad  to  send  complete  data. 

Address 

Flint  «&  W alling  Mfg.  Co. 

kendallville,  ind. 

96  Wall  St.,  NEW  YORK  8 Wood  St.,  PITTSBURG 

Austin  Street  Sprinklers 


Built  in  six  sizes 
and  seven  styles. 
Wood  or  steel  tanR, 
Steel  frame. 

Patent  wheels. 
Trussed  Gears, 
Simplest  and  most 
effective  valves. 


CKtCAW.  a 


Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  rollers, 

Sweepers  and  Earth-handling  Machinery 

The  Austin -Western  Co.,  Ltd. 

CHICAGO 


Al'ways  Mention  Park  and  Cemetery  iwhen  Writing  Advertisers 
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Frances  E.  Willard  Memorial,  Statuary 
Hall,  Washington,  D.  C.  Illust. 
M.  N.,  17  :26o.  Apr.,  ’05. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  ‘Plants. 

Conifers  of  Western  N.  America,  Some 
Observations  on,  by  Alfred  Rehder. 
Illust.  (German.)  M.  D.  G.,  20:110- 
16,  and  121-5.  Mch.  ii  and  18,  ’05. 
Ferns  for  Everyday  Use,  by  A.  Hans 
(continued).  Hort.,  1:498.  Mch.  ii, 
’oS- 

Flowering  Shrubs,  The  Best,  by  W.  E. 
Pendleton,  Illust.  G.  M.,  1:114-16. 

Apr.,  ’05. 

Hardwood  Forest,  A Great:  The  eight 
principal  species  of  the  Southern  Ap- 
palachians. Illust.  F.  I.,  11:136-40. 
Mch.,  ’05. 

Hardy  Plants,  Some  Vagaries  of,  by 
Herbert  Greensmith.  F.  E.,  19:345. 
Mch.  18,  ’05. 

Hawthorns,  Desirable  American,  by 
John  Dunbar.  Illust.  Gard.,  13: 
193-4.  Mch.,  15,  05. 

Herbaceous  Plant,  What  Constitutes  a, 
by  Herbert  Greensmith.  F.  E.,  18 : 
464.  Apr.  I and  Apr.  8,  ’05. 

Oil  Palm  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Sci.  Am.  S.,  59:24259-60.  Jan.  7,  ’05. 
Palms  of  the  Colorado  Desert,  by  E. 
Mitchell.  Illust.  World  Today,  8:' 
25-31-  Jan.,  ’05. 

Palms,  Culture  and  Care  of,  by  E.  E. 

Rexford.  Lippe.,  75 :6i-7-  Jan.,  ’05. 
Perennials,  The  Best  Tall,  by  Thomas 
McAdam.  Illust.  G.  M.,  1:119-21. 
Apr.,  ’05. 

Plants,  Growing,  Use  of  for  Table 
Decoration,  by  E.  E.  Rexford.  Lippe., 
75:238-42.  Feb.,  ’05. 

Plants  of  Northeastern  Iowa,  by  L.  H. 
Pammel.  Illust.  P.  W.,  8:31-5. 

Feb.,  ’05. 

Pruning  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Trees,  by 
John  Dunbar.  Gard.,  13:214-15, 
Apr.  I,  ’05. 

Roses  for  Special  Purposes,  by  Leonard 
Barron.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.,  7 :620-6. 
Apr.,  ’05. 

San  Jose  Scale,  Controlling,  by  E.  P. 
Felt,  State  Entomologist  of  New 
York.  C.  G.,  70:261.  Mch.  16,  ’05. 
Street  and  Wayside  Planting,  by  J.  A. 
Pettigrew.  Hort.,  i :638-9.  Apr.  8 
and  Apr.  15,  ’05. 

Tree,  Development  of  a.  Sci.  Am.  S., 
59:24378-9.  Feb.  25,  ’05. 

Weed  Study,  A,  by  H.  C.  Skeels.  A.  B., 
8:26-8.  Feb.,  ’05. 

When  and  How  to  Spray.  Green’s 
Fruit  Grower,  25  :3-6.  Apr.,  ’05. 
Yellow  Pine  in  the  Southwest.  Illust. 
F.  I.,  II  :i20-4.  Mch.,  ’05. 


Reports,  etc..  Received. 

Forest  Conditions  in  Northern  New 
Hampshire,  by  Alfred  K.  Chittenden ; 


Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 


The  Ornaraental  Department  of  our  business  has  been  a specialty  with  us  since 
the  foundation  of  these  Nurseries,  fifty-two  years  ag-o.  We  have  large  blocks  of 
Oriental  Planes,  Sugar  and  Weir’s  Maple.  Pin  and  Red  Oaks,  Lombardy  Poplars  and 
Weeping  Willows,  also  fine  specimen  Hemlock  Spruce  from  2 to  5 feet. 

Fifty  Acres  of  Shrubs  of  the  best  kinds  for  ornamental  effect.  Fifty  varieties  of 
Lilacs,  eighteen  of  Altheas,  seveutcen'of  Spireas,  nine  of  Deutzias  and  a large 
stock  Viburnum  tomentosum.  Trade  Lists  for  Spring  1905  mailed  to  applicants. 


HOOPES  BRO.  & THOMAS,  Maple  Avenue  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


MINNESOTA  - GROWN  - STOCK 

We  grow  only  the  hardy  varieties  suitable  for  northern  planters. 

Deciduous  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Coniferous  Evergreens.  Ornamental  Deciduous 
3hrubs.  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.  (Also  a complete  line  of  hardy  fruits  and  tested  seed.) 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERY  CO.,  Lake  City,  Minn. 

Established  1868  (R.  F.  D.  No.  13  B.)  1200  Acres 


Rhododendron  catawbiense  (true  species) 

(Mount  Mitchell,  highest  mountain  peak  east  of  the  Rockies,  in  the  distance.) 

Hig'Hlands  Nursery 

nearly  4,000  feet  elevation  in  the  Carolina  Mountains.  The  home  of 
Hardy  Rhododendrons,  and  the  finest  Native  American  ornamental  plants. 
Carload  shipments  for  Park  and  Cemetery  planting  a specialty.  First 
and  largest  Nursery  of  Native  Plants  in  America.  Halftone  catalogues. 
Estimates  made  promptly.  Wholesale. 

HARI^AN  P.  KELSEY,  Prop. 

BEACON  BUILDING,  6 Beacon  Street 

TwentietH  Year  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  large  size 
and  the  luxu- 
riant foli  age 
of  the  old  na- 
tive growth 
of  Rhododen- 
drons at  Kings- 
ton, Rhode  Is- 
land,  is  re- 
markablymag- 
nificent.  There  are  still  thousands  of  fine  young 
clumps  from  2 to  6 feet  high  here,  that  can  be 
collected  in  assorted  sizes  at  a moderate  cost. 

Write  for  prices  on  these,  also  on  Mt. 

Laurel  and  the  fragrant  White  Azalea,  to 

L.  F.  KINNFY,  - Kingston,  R.  I. 

Lowland  Rhododendron  Farm 


Style  “A”  all  Steel. 


Manufactured  only  by 

The 

Philadelphia 
Lawn  Mower 

Co«  3101-3109  Cliestilirt  St. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA 
U.S.  A. 


GENUINE 

PHILADELPHIA 

HAND  AND  HORSE 
LAWN  MOWERS 

FOR  THE  MILLIONS. 

17  Styles  of  Hand.  BEFORE  ORDERING  send  for 
5 Styles  of  Horse.  |905  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
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Bulletin  No.  55,  Bureau  of  Forestry. 
The  conclusions  and  recommendations 
from  this  study  of  forest  conditions  in 
Northern  New  Hampshire  are  summar- 
ized as  follows:  »(i)  Unless  the  forests 
are  effectively  protected  from  fire,  the 
value  of  northern  New  Hampshire  both 
as  a summer  resort,  now  the  source  of 
an  annual  revenue  of  approximately 
$8,000,000,  and  as  a source  of  timber 
supply,  will  be  seriously  effected.  (2) 
Safety  from  forest  fires  is  impossible 
without  the  organization  of  a fire  serv- 
ice. Detailed  recommendations  for  this 
are  made.  (3)  Conservative  lumbering 
under  the  supervision  of  trained  for- 
esters would  pay  the  large  lumber  and 
pulp  companies  operating  in  northern 
New  Hampshire  better  than  the  present 
method.  (4)  The  conservative  manage- 
ment of  farm  woodlots  is  practicable 
and  greatly  to  be  desired.  (5)  Forest 
planting  upon  denuded  lands  unsuited 
for  agriculture  promises  good  returns. 
(6)  There  should  be  a chief  fire  warden, 
who  should  also  be  State  forester,  who 
should  maintain  a State  forest  nursery 
for  the  distribution  at  cost  of  forest 
seeds  and  seedlings,  and  should  bring 
about  by  lectures  and  instruction  on  the 
ground  a better  management  of  forest 
lands  within  the  State.  (7)  Since  an 
excellent  opening  exists  for  the  creation 
of  a forest  reserve  by  the  purchase  of 
cut-over  lands  in  the  mountains,  the 
adoption  of  a policy  looking  to  this  i« 
recommended. 

“Woodlawn,”  a book  with  views  set- 
ting forth  the  beauties  of  Woodlawn 
Cemetery,  New  York,  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  collections  of  pictures  to 
be  found  in  a book  of  this  character. 
The  half-tones  are  finely  finished,  and 
artistically  treated  in  the  finest  style  of 
the  engraver’s  art.  Brief  notes  giving 
information  about  the  cemetery,  rules 
and  regulations,  etc.,  are  given  opposite 
the  illustrations.  About  one-half  of  the 
total  area  of  the  cemetery,  200  acres,  has 
been  improved,  and  there  are  now  65,- 
981  interments. 

Homewood  Cemetery,  Pittsburg,  has 
issued  a handsome  71  page  book,  giv- 
ing rules,  regulations  and  general  in- 
formation. It  contains  about  40  fine, 
full  page  half-tone  illustrations  and 
much  valuable  cemetery  matter.  “The 
Best  Mode  of  Improving  Lots”  and 
“Best  Plans  for  Laying  Out  and  Orna- 
menting Cemeteries,”  are  interesting  dis- 
cussions of  those  important  questions 
giving  the  policy  of  Homewood  in  re- 
gard to  these  matters. 

Publishers  Notes. 

The  firm  of  Manning  Brothers,  land- 
scape architects,  of  Boston,  composed  of 
{Cojitinued  on  /.  XVII.) 


HOOPER’S  EXPANSIVE 


have  been  the  standard  of  excellence  for 
over  100  years.  They  were  awarded 
TWO  GRAND  PRIZES  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition.  We  make  a special- 
ty of 

Lawn  Grass  Seed 

and  have  always  on  hand  the  highest 
grades  of  every  valuable  foreign  and  do- 
mestic cultivated  and  natural  species  of 
grass.  We  shall  be  glad  to  recommend 
suitable  kinds  for  any  soil  and  situa- 
tion and  Cemetery  Superintendents 
who  are  having  difficulty  in  getting  a 
satisfactory  turf  are  invited  to  consult 
us.  We  make  special  mixtures  for 
steep  slopes,  gravelly  banks,  stiff 
clayey  or  light  sandy  and  other  kinds 
of  soil. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  & Co., 

36  Cortlandt  Street 
Established  1802.  NEW  YORK 


N VASES 

and 

LAWN 

SETTEES 

Manufactured 

by 

McDonald 

Brothers 

108.114 
Liberty  St. 
COLUMBUS 
OHIO 

Send  for 

Catalogue 


RESERVOIR  IRO 


Harrison  Column 

Greenwood  Cemetery^  Brooklyti^  N.  2'. 
Erected  by  the  Harrison  Granite  Company 

ARTISTIC 

MEMORIALS 

In  Granite  and  Bronze 
for  Cemeteries  and  Parks 

SPECIAL  DBSIQNS  SUBMITTED 

For  Receiving  Vaults,  Memorial 
Chapels,  Mausoleums,  Sarcophagi 
and  Public  a.nd  Private  Monu- 
ments, to  be  erected  in  anj'  part 
of  the  United  States. 

HARRISON  GRANITE 
COMPANY 

Granite  Works,  BARRE,  VT. 
Main  Office,  42  E.  23d  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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H.  A.  CAPARN, 

Landscape  ^^rchitect 


156  FiftH  Ave. 
New  Y o r K . 


J 


OATES,  FENCES,  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 

for  house,  lawn  or  stable,  can  be  boug-ht  OUR 
way  at  a saving  of  30  to  SO  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  most  important  Ornamental  Iron 
and  Steel  construction  work  inthe  United  States 
came  from  our  factories.  A neat  steel  fence 
around  your  property  will  increase  its  value  greatly.  Our  large  Catalogue  K shows  pictures 
of  actual  places,  with  Gates,  Fences,  etc.,  in  position ; it’s  free,  write  for  it  to-day. 

GLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work 
ing  Plant  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


EVERGREEN  EUONYMUS 

(Buonymus  radicans.) 

The  best  hardy  evergreen  creeper.  Finest  covering*  for  grave  lots,  rockery  work  or  walls; 
beautiful  red  fruit  in  the  fall  and  winter,  A 6ne  substitute  for  the  English  Ivy  where  it  is 
not  hardy.  Send  for  prices^ 

EASTERN  NURSERIES 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  • • - M.  M.  Dawson,  Mgr. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Sup- 
ervising Engineers, 

For  Water- works,  Seweragfc,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


JAMES  MacPHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Grooved  and  Bolted 


Slate  Grave  Vaults 

CLEAN,  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Can 
sh^  at  short  notice*  Special  Attention  given 
to  Catacomb  and  Strnctnral  Wort.  Write  for 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decora- 
tion for  a grave.  Write  for  samples 
of  goods. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,  o. 


WHY  NOT  GET  THE  BEST? 

When  you  buy  a Spray  Pump  look  for  good,  durable  qualities  as 
' as  efficiency  of  action.  You  find  both  very  happily  combined  in 

The  Eclipse  Sprayer. 

As  practical  fruit  growers  we  were  using  the  common  sprayers  in  ■ 
our  orchards  — found  their  defects  and  then  invented  The  Eclipse. 
Its  success  practically  forced  us  to  manufacturing  on  a large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We  have  done  all  the  experimenting. 

THE  ECLIPSE  is  always  found  at  the  top  in  public  tests.  It  is  a 
favorite  at  Government  and  State  Experimental  Stations,  as  well  as  with 
the  practical  grower. 

4®”  Our  new  Catalogue,  larger  and  finer  than  ever,  full  ofi  the  tnost  helpful 
matter,  is  ready  and  we  will  gladly  send  it  FRKE. 

MORRIL.L.  (SL  MORL.RY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


EVERGREENS  'P'PT717C 

AND  ORNAMCNTAI,  A 


Pinus  Strobus,  White  Pine,. 4 to  5 feet  1 At 

‘‘  “ “ “ 3 to  4 feet  I Unusually 

2 to  3 feet  1-  j 

Pinus  Sylvestris,  Scotch  Pine  ..  . 3 to  4 feet  I "uw 

“ “ “ •’  2 to  3 feet  J Prices 

Some  nice  blocks  of  Hemlocks,  the  beautiful  Blue 
Spruce.  Concolor,  Douglas,  and  White  Spruce  all  sizes. 
Aiso  American  Linden  4 inches  in  diameter,  and 
Weir’s  cut  leaf  Maple,  1^4  to  2 inch  diameter  at  low  rates 

WRITE  FOT  CATALOG  AND  SPECIAL  PRICES. 


D.  H I E E Evergreen  Specialist 

Dundee,  111. 


CARTS 

OF  Many  Patterns 

SPRINKLERS 

AND 

WATE^ANKS 

Park  RRd  Lawn 
Settees 

12  different  and  hand- 
some designs.  All  up 
to  date  and  best  of 
their  kind. 

HOBSON  & CO. 
Manufacturers 
Office,  33  State  St. 
New  York 


Iris  Kaempferi  Seedlings 

Fine  mixture  2 years  old,  $12.00 
per  1,000  in  thousand  lots. 

Gladiolus  Bulbs 

in  fine  mixture  1^  to  1%  inches  in 
diameter.  The  very  best  size  for 
planting.  In  lots  of  1,000,  $5.00. 
Larger  lots  a discount  allowed. 

CISHMAN  GLADIOLIS  CO. 

Sylvania,  0. 


Slate  Gra\/e  X/avilts 

are  imperishable,  proof 
against  dampness,  ghouls, 
rodents  and  reptiles.  Can  be 
put  in  place  by  ordinary 
workmen. 

J.  B.  ICimBS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Grave  Covers,  Headstones,  Posts  and  Markers. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 
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WAllKEOAN  MlRSERIfS. 
Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


-WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL- 

R.  Douglas’  Sons  Waukegan,  Illinois 


TREES  and  shrubs 

Evergreens,  Roses  and  Vines, 
Herbaceous  Plants  and  Fruits 


Everything  for  beautifying  Country  Grounds 
and  Cemeteries 

FRED’K  W.  KELSEY 

150  Broadway,  New  York 

Send  List  for  quotation  Catalogues  Sent 


EVERGREENS 

For  Parks,  Landscape  Gardening,  Cemeteries, 
Home  Grounds  and  Farms.  Special  attention 
called  to  the  highly  ornamental 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

of  which  we  are  large  growers.  Also  Balsam 
Fir,  Norway  Spruce,  White  Pine,  Arbor  Vitae, 
etc.  They  have  the  roots,  size  and  shape  to 
reset  and  grow.  Hoyt’s  Evergreens  are  Sure 
Growers.  Send  for  list.  Car  lots  a specialty. 

SCOTCH  GROVE  NURSERY 

Hoyt  Bros.,  Props.  Scotch  Grove,  la. 


Announcement 

own  and  control  Let- 
ters Patent  No.  780,  118 
of  the  United  States  granted 
Jan.  17th,  1905,  for  improve- 
ment in  jardinieres,  a much 
needed  and  useful  invention 
whereby  vases  and  jardinieres 
made  of  metal,  glass  or  pot- 
tery, can  be  safely  placed  in 
cemeteries,  terraces,  sloping 
lawns,  etc.,  without  danger  of 
toppling  over.  All  correspond- 
ence promptly  attended  to. 

MOSIER  ADJUSTABLE 
VASE  CO.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Capitol  Lawn  Trimmer  and  Edger 

Just  what  you  have  been  looking'  for 


The  Secrest-Hoak  Mfg.  Co, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


The  CAPITOL  finishes  all  places  a lawn-mower  cannot  cut,  trim® 
close  to  objects  such  as  tombstones,  walls,  flower-beds,  etc.  Tilts 
at  any  angle,  cuts  around  mounds  and  all  uneven  surfaces.  The 
shield  over  the  blades  protects  the  flowers.  The  steel  disk  and  plow 
at  the  side,  edges  walks  and  drive-ways,  also  cuts  overhanging 
grass  around  such  places.  PRICE,  $5.00 
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IRON  FENCING,  CEMETERY  ENTRANCES,  ARCHES,  LAWN  SEATS,  VASES,  ETC. 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of  B 


Original  Introducers  of  Weed  Killing  Chemicals.  No  Failures. 
Ten  Tears'  Experience. 

Kill  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks  and  drives. 

FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KIEEER 

Will  do  the  work  at  SMALL  COST  and  do  it  EFFECTUALLY  and 
THOROUGHLY.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or 
drives.  Kills  the  weeds  and  grass,  keeps  gravel  or  broken  stone  clean. 


CXAMINK  THIS  ^ barrel  of  50  gals,  will  make  2500  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to 
apply  to  the  roadway,  covering  7500  Sq.  Yds.  of  surface, 
TABLE  OF  COST:  and  costing  LESS  THAN  2 CTS.  A GALLON  TO  PUT  ON. 


THE  OLD  MET  HOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly. 

TRY  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other. 

Fairmount  Weed  Killer  ONLY  Does  the  Work  Right 

SEND  ORDERS  TO  SEEDSMEN  or  direct  to 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

Only  Makers,  N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  & Fairmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Also  makers  of  the  celebrated  Fairmotint  San  Jose  Scale  Killer. 


All  Our  Hand  Mowers  are  Ball  Bearing. 
SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 
Write  for  Catalogue 

S.  P.Townsend  & Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


TOWNSEND  MOWERS 

HAND  MOWERS  AND 
HORSE  MOWERS 


This  Lever  Raises  the  Knives  >6®“ 


We  Sharpen 
and  Repair 
Thousands  of 
Mowers 
All  Makes 
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M.  D.  JONES  & CO. 


71»73  Portland  St. 

BOSTON,  - MASS. 


Makers  of  Garden  and  Cemetery  Adornments 
ARTISTIC  IKON  VASES  METALLIC  WREATHS 


Great  number  of 
Styles 

including  our 

Berlin 

Reservoir 

Vase 

which  is  the  best 
for  plants 


BOUQUCT  HOLDERS 


Crosses,  Etc.  with  Porce- 
lain Flowers  for  graves. 
This  wreath,  10  inches  in 

diameter SI. 00 

We  make  up  small  $10.00 
assortments  for  the 
trade  at  special  rates. 


For  Cemeteries 

At  16,  20,  26,  30  and  40  cents  each  and 
upwards 

We  also  make  up  small  assortments  for  the 
trade  for  S 10.00  at  a Special  Rate.  We  have 


different 


C f xr  1 A c 


Size  of  Holder 

Top  454  in.  diam. 
Bottom  2%  in.  di- 
ameter; Height 
out  of  ground,  6 in. 

Three  - pronged 
steel  frametostick 
into  ground.  Hold- 
er can  be  removed 
from  frame  to  fill 
with  water,  and 
bought  separately. 

Can  be  furnished 
in  (dead)  black  or 
galvanized,  as  de- 
sired. 

Price  26o  each. 

CHAIRS  AND 
SETTEES 

Grape  Pattern 
Settees 
and  Chairs 


Boston  Panel 
Settees 
and  Chairs 


Illustrated  catalogue 
sent  on  application 


The  Netv 
Wrought 
Iron  Bouquet 
Holder 


Finished  dead 
black.  Conveni- 
ent, holds  1 quart 
of  water. 


DURABLE 

GARDEN 

BORDERING 


Grave  Borders, 
Arches 
Trellises,  Etc, 


can  be  shipped  packed 
flat:  made  in  different 
lengths. 


Settees  for  Parks 
and  Lawns 

With  Wrought  or 
Cast  Iron  Frames, 
with  Wood  Seats. 


CEMETERY 
SIGN  POST 


Height  from 
ground,  7 feet 
Length  of  sign  26 
in. 


Price,  each S6.0O 

Special  price  large  lots. 


Keep  off  the  Grass 
Sign  Plate 

Height  from  ground 
20  in.  Whole  height,  26 
in.  Price  each 60c 


Perpetual  and  Annual 
Care  Sign  Plate 

Height  from  ground 
10  in.  Whole  height  26 
in.  Price 36o 


Markers 

for 

lot  numbers 


Diameter 
5 in.  Pin  to 
go  in  ground 
7 in. 


Price,  16c 


Special  rates  for  large 
lots. 


THE  PROPER  EOOD  an?maT!s 

Meat  is  all  right  when  animats  are  in  a wild  stale,  but  when 
in  captivity,  they  must  be  fed  a food  which  maintains  their 
health  and  at  the  same  time  makes  them  better  natured 

CHAMPION  DOO  BISCUIT 

supplies  both  meat  and  vegetable  elements.  The  flour, 
which  is  mixed  with  meat  cracklings,  supplies  the  kind  of 
nourishment  that  makes  glossy  coats,  regular  habits  and 
even  tempers.  Meat  does  not  supply  this  nourishment  to 
animals  in  captivity — you  have  but  to  look  at  the  meat  fed 
animals  in  any  park  for  proof  of  this  statement.  Cham- 
pion Dog  Biscuit  is  sold  in  cakes  and  requires  little  or  no 
preparation.  It  is  not  a medicine  or  special  diet— it  is  an 
everyday  food  which  satisfies  the  animals’  taste  and  pro- 
motes a high  standard  of  health  not  approached  by  any 
other  methocl  of  feeding. 


ST.  PAUL  BREAD  CO. 


554-  View  Street* 


We  want  park 
managers  to 
send  for  a 
sample  of  ' 
Champion 
Dog  Biscuit 
ana  our  Ulus- 
trated  book- 
let, Both 
are  free. 


ST*  PAUL*  MINN 


C.  B.  De  Fry, 
Head  Animal 
Keeper  of 
Lincoln 
Park,  Chi- 
cago, recoin- 
7nends  Cham- 
pion Dog 
Biscuit. 

Write  to  him. 


WRITE  TO  ME 

FOR  PRICES  OF 

Enameled  Iron  Signs 


PLOT  AND  AVENUE  SIGNS 
Grave  Numbers,  Notices,  Etc.  / 


F.  £.  Marsland 

ENAMELED  IRON  SIGNS 

335  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Note  Initials  E» 

Same  as  on  Manhattan 
Railway  for  20  Years. 

No  Connection  with  any  other  Firm. 
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CLIPPER 

LAWN  MOWERS 

will  cut  short  grass,  tall  grass  and  weeds. 
If  your  dealers  have  not  them,  here  is  the 
price.  Send  draft  or  money  order. 


CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 


DIXON,  ILL. 


SID.  J.  HARE. 

CIVIIj  and  landscape 
ENGINEER 
LANDSCAPE  AND  PLANTING 

DESIGNER  OF 

Home  GroOnds  Private  Estates 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES. 


3216  CAMPBELL  STREH3T 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Canadian  Unleached  Hardwood 

Ashes.  Tty  this  valuable  fertilizer.  Great 
^ Western  gold  stock  taken  in  ex- 
change. Address,  GEO.  STEVENS,  Peter- 
borough, Ontario,  Canada. 


Iron  and  Bronze  Fences 

Entrance  Gates, 
etc.,  for  ParRs 
and  Cemeteries. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
or  -write  for  estimates. 


DAVID  PETTIT 

Stractural  and  Orna« 
mental  Iron  and  Steel 
WorKs  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

925  CHestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


New  York  Office,  St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Co. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

S X E A yw 
ROLLERS 

OF  /\LIw  K.IISOS 

For  rolling  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successful  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveways. 

Se7id  for  catalogue. 


CAST  IRON 

GRAVE  AND  LOT  MARKS 


“Neat,  Durable  and  Practical” 
Send  for  Our  New  Catalogue 

BERGER  MFG.  CO., 

4229  Fergus  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Reofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 

ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED 
All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  In  Stock 
Order  Direct  from  the  Mannfactnrers 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR.  PENN 
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Cribbing  Device  for  £.conomically  Excavat- 
ing' Graves  without  Dang'er  of  Caving 


An  invaluable  labor  saver,  needed 


Cut  No.  2 

United  ^States  Portable  Cribbing  Company 

34  LACKAWANNA  AVE.,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


Cut  No.  1 

Picture  No.  2 shows  the  device  with  one 
end  out,  revealing  the  hangers  and  guide 
boxes.  The  black  parts  shown  are  metal. 
The  cribbing  is  made  of  the  best  quality  of 
spruce  planks  two  inches  thick,  or  any  thick- 
ness desired.  The  hangers  and  guide  boxes 
are  made  of  the  best  metal,  and  everything 
is  painted,  making  a device  that  can  be  used 
for  years. 

A trial  will  convince  any  cemetery  man  that 
this  cribbing  device  is  indispensable.  We 
will  ship  it  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
with  privilege  of  returning  it,  if  it  does  not 
give  entire  satisfaction. 

For  prices  and  terms  address 


in  every  cemetery.  Cut  No.  i is 
a view  of  the  Device  in  the 
cemetery  at  West  Pittston,  Pa., 
where  it  has  been  in  use  for 
more  than  a year.  Note  how  close 
the  open  grave  is  to  those  adjoin- 
ing it. 

The  cribbing  affords  positive 
assurance  against  caving  and 
makes  it  perfectly  safe  for  a per- 
son to  stand  at  the  edge  of  the 
opening.  Without  the  cribbing 
it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
caving.  Graves  may  be  left  open 
any  length  of  time  without  danger 
of  caving. 

The  Device  will  pay  for  itself  in 
the  saving  of  labor  in  a short  time. 
It  is  substantially  made  and  easily 
adjusted  by  any  workman. 
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The  Bomgardner 
Lowering  Device 


U C#  U^HI  ZiUK  IteKnU  CM)  I 

Cicclinsj: 

Cbi»  ©cclacntion 


The  cut  below  shows  the  mechanism  of  the  Bomgardner  double-tele- 
scoping steel  lowering  device,  the  idlers,  as  shown  moving  apart  as  the 
device  is  closed,  and  moving  together  as  it  is  widened.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  further  information. 


Xouisiaiia  |^Hrcba0C 
!£.vposttioii 


TSe  BoffltaiJKf 
CfenMOkkDlA 
fHtmelm  -■'> 

iflpiinfCadil 


The  Bomgardner  Manufacturing 

Bright  Street 

CLEVELAND.  O. 
U.  S.  A. 


Jur?  o(  Hwariis 


The  above  is  a fac- 
simile of  the  award 
granted  the  Bomgard- 
ner Lowering  Device 
Co  , at  the  World’s 
Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904, 
the  grand  prize  being 
the  highest  award 
given  to  any  exhibit. 


GRAVE 

DIRT 

COVER 


is 

the 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 

of 


your 

citi- 


9 Ft.  6 In.  by  12  Ft. 


zens 

worth 

con- 

sider- 

ing? 


MADE  OF  GREEN  DUCK. 


DURFEE  TENT 
MFG.  CO. 


A GRAVE  TENT 


Should  always  be  set  when  the  people 
need  protection  against  rain,  cold  winds 
or  the  baking  rays  of  a hot  sun. 

Parties  attending  the  funeral  will  leave  warm,  closed  carriages 
in  a perspiring  condition  without  regard  to  the  weather;  they  cannot 
bring  a Tent,  but  surely  appreciate  the  protection  one  provides,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  such  services  rendered.  Our  Tents 
are  modestly  made  for  cemetery  use,  of  gray  material,  with  brown, 
reinforced  peak  and  scallop  binding  ; made  with  detachable  walls  all 
or  half  way  around. 


GRAND  RAPIDS. 


i 


MICH. 


You  will  know  prices  and  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sending  for  our  Tent  Circular. 


T 
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More  Reliable  than  Pall  Bearers 

PUBLIC  opinion  everywhere  favors  reliability  and 
appearance.  That’s  why  the  demand  for  the 
Folding-  Casket  Lowering-  device  is  increasing-. 

31  of  onr  lowering-  devices  used  by  cemetery  officials  in 
the  city  of  Detroit,  besides  we  have  thousands  in  use 
throughout  the  United  States,  England  and  Canada. 

Why  not  buy  the  best.  It’s  sold  on  its  merits. 

Free  CAialogue  and  T>escripti<ve  Circulars  for  cAsking 

The  best,  because  the  most  reliable  and  most  conven- 
ient  to  handle,  always  ready  and  no  loose  pieces  to  get 
lost.  Most  beautiful  and  always  works  satisfactorily. 
That’s  why  the  public  demand  is  great.  Grave  Linings 
and  Mound  Covers,  the  finest  on  earth. 

FOLDING  CASKET  LOWERING  DEVICE  WORKS 

OVID,  miCH. 


Improved  and  Beautified. 

Our  improved  Device  is  as 
near  perfection  as  human  ing'e- 
nuity  and  skill  can  make  it.  It 
is  adjustable  as  to  length  and 
width  to  fit  and  conform  to  any 
size  grave.  Has  power  to  raise 
as  well  as  lower.  Is  finished  as 
well  as  a fine  piece  of  furniture 
with  polished  oak  top  and  ends, 
absolutely  safe  and  easy  to  op- 
erate; every  Device  tested  to 
1200  lbs.  before  leaving  the  fac- 
tory; more  in  actual  operation 
than  all  other  kinds  combined. 

We  guarantee  their  safety 
and  perfect  working  in  every 
particular.  There  are  others, 
but  we  believe  it  is  conceded  that 


none  compare  with  the  Improved  National.  When  you  buy,  buy  the  safest,  handsomest  and  only  perfect  Device. 


NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.,  coldwater,  mich. 


SAFER  THAN  PALL  BEARERS. 


IHI  WELLMAN 


King  of  Lowering  Devices. 

Price  $40,  5^  off  30  Days. 

Save  your  Discount  and  have  your  Device  cost  you  $38  net. 


WELLMAN  & MATHEIS, 

Office,  428  Summit  Street,  TOLEDO,  0. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  JOBBERS. 

SEND  TOUK 
ORDEK 
IN  EARLY. 

Is  separable  and  compact. 
Carried  in  two  small  sacks. 
Condition  of  ground  cuts  no  figure — it  works. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  PAGES  TO  

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
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Messrs.  Warren  H.  and  J.  Woodward 
Manning,  has  been  dissolved.  Mr.  War- 
ren H.  Manning  has  assumed  all  the  lia- 
bilities of  the  firm  and  will  continue  his 
practice  under  the  title  of  landscape  de- 
signer. 

The  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New 
York  in  connection  with  its  fourth  an- 
nual exhibition  now  in  progress  in  that 
city  held  an  exhibition  of  artistic  and 
commercial  posters  from  April  13  to  17. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Frederick  W.  Kelsey,  of  New  York, 
sends  catalog  No.  54  for  1905  describing 
his  choice  trees  and  hardy  shrubs.  It 
contains  both  botanical  and  common 
names  alphabetically  arranged  in  the 
index,  and  is  well  adapted  to  use  for 
ready  reference.  Mr.  Kelsey  also  issues 
a neatly  printed  and  illustrated  folder 
descriptive  of  rhododendrons. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Especial 
Merit;  pocket  size,  descriptive  list  of 
Hiram  T.  Jones,  Elizabeth.  N.  J.  • 

“Suggestions  Worth  Taking,”  is  a 
folder  full  of  good  suggestions  about 
trees  from  Thomas  Meehan  & Sons, 
Deshertown,  Pa. 

Spring,  1905.  Wholesale  Trade  Price 
List  of  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Boston, 
Mass. ; hardy  American  plants,  especial- 
ly rhododenrons,  azaleas,  kalmias  and 
hemlocks. 


SWANS 


Wood  and  Mandarin 
Ducks,  Pheasants, 
Peacocks,  Wild 
Geese,  Deer,  Elk,  Buffalo,  Fancy  Water 
Fowls  of  all  kinds.  We  are  the  largest 
Importers  and  Breeders  in  America.  Pure 
Belgian  Homers  for  Squab  Breeding— send 
Stamp  for  Circulars  and  Price  Dists. 

Cape  Cod  Squab,  Poultry  and 
Game  Farm,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 


Advertisements,  limited  to  five  lines,  will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  yu  cents  each 
insertion,  7 words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 


ESTABLISHED  1844. 


Hitchings’ 

NEW 

MOGUL 

BOILERS 

For  Hot  Water  or  Steam. 

HOT  WATER  Radiation  from 
4,200  Square  Feet  and  Up. 
STEAM  Radiation  from  2,500 
Square  Feet  and  Up . 

Hitchings  & Co. 

Horticultural  Architects 
and  Builders, 

233  Mercer  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING.  PAT.  AUG.  13.  1^01. 

These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  3^4  inch,  4 inch 
and  6 inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
tery Specialties.  Address,  LEO  G.  I-ir\/\SE.  OrtK.  F*/ARK.,  ILL. 


0 WHITE  GLAZED^  X 

TERRA-COXXA 

GRAVE  and  lot  markers 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particuiars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO..  Limaville,  Ohio 


CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENT  WANTS  POSITION. 

Am  37  years  old,  fifteen  years’  expe- 
rience in  laying  out  and  managing  cem- 
eteries; technical  graduate.  Expert  in 
maintenance  of  grounds,  funeral  man- 
agement and  lot  sales.  Willing  to  go 
anywhere.  Salary  or  commission.  Cem- 
etery Superintendent,  21  Steuben  St., 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Wanted— Position  as  foreman,  assistant 
superintendent  or  superintendent  of  park 
or  cemetery  by  an  expert  in  planting  and 
care  of  trees,  shrubs  and  grounds.  Have 
worked  for  some  of  the  best  landscape 
men  in  Massachusetts.  Address  F.  N.  H., 
care  Harwood,  173  White  St.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

WANTED. 


Position  by  an  A1  landscape  gardener 
and  nurseryman  with  first-class  firm  or 
public  Institution;  eventually  private. 
Competent  to  take  charge;  best  of  refer- 
ences. For  full  particulars  address  Prog- 
ress, care  Park  and  Cemetery. 


THE  L.  GREEN  & SON  CO. 

Western  Reserve  Nurseries 

PERRY,  LAKE  COUNTY,  OHIO 


Carry  a most  complete  line  of  the  wants  of  the  trade 

A fine  assortment  of  Perennials  properly  grown  and  handled  and 
packed  right;  can  ship  at  anytime  to  any  place. 

Strong  surplus  of  American  Sweet  Chestnut — all  sizes  from  two 
feet  up.  Carolina  Poplars — all  sizes,  extra  fine  blocks.  Nice  stock  of 

Currants,  Grapes,  Rhubarb,  Silver  Maple,  Weigelas,  Spirea  Van 
Houttei,  Am. Snowball,  Cornus  ass’t..  Privet.  Purple  Fringe,  Deutzias, 
Syringas,  Hydrangea,  Yuccas  and  Honeysuckles. 

Also  Arbor  Vitae,  Siberian,  Pyramidalis  and  Tom  Thumb.  Pines— 
assorted.  Hemlock  and  Spruce.  All  evergreens  three  times  trans- 
planted and  extra  fine. 

Please  send  us  your  lists  to  price 

Correspondence  solicited  and  inspection  invited 


Cemetery 

Records 


for  recording 

INTERMENTS, 

LOT  OWNERS, 

LOCATION  OF 

GRAVES 

Send  for  Specimen 
pages 

R J.  HAIGHT 
324  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago. 
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KEEP  YOUR 
WALKS 
GUTTERS  AND 
ROADSIDES 
CLEAR  OF 

WEEDS  r 


A Labor  Saver 

All  the  Year 

Ruuud. 


BUCKEYE 


WEED  BURNER 
SURFACE  HEATER 
GROUND  THAWER 


An  indispensable  labor  saver  for  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  grounds  and  large  estates.  It  kills  weeds  by 
burning  them,  root,  plant  and  seed.  It  thaws  the  ground  in  an  incredibly  short  time  for  excavating  or  road 
repairing  in  winter.  Mr.  William  Salway,  Supt.  of  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  and  many  others 
testify  to  its  merits. 

Write  for  prices  and  information. 

Walter  Macleod  & Co.,  - Cincinnati,  0. 

Sole  Manufacturers  - ^ 463  East  Front  Street 


EARNSHAW  & PUNSHON, 


Civil  and  Landscape  Engineers, 

Southwest  Cor.  Fifth  and  Race  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


*T^IiIRTY=FlVE  YEARS  of  study,  travel  and  experience  in  the  profession  enables  us  to 
* guarantee  that  our  Modern  plans  for  laying  out  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  the  Subdivision 
of  Estates  will  insure  the  best  artistic  effects  and  financial  results,  and  at  the  same  time 
involve  the  least  expense  in  development  and  maintenance. 


PERSONAL 


INSPECTION  AND  ADVICE  AS  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PROPERTIES  WILL 
BE  PROMPTLY  GIVEN  AT  REASONABLE  RATES. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK  OF  REFERENCES. 


PARR  AND  CEMETERY 


AND 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


DEVOT*®  TO  THE  IMPROVE^^^fT  OF  PARKS 
CEMETERIESbiPUBLIC  PRIVATE  GROUNDS 
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& T.  SMITH  CO  ,,  600  Castle  Street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 


FIELD  GROWN  ROSES.  FRUIT  TREES,  CLEMATIS. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


600 

CARES 


300^000  "Bedding  "Plants 

Finest  stock  in  the  country  including- 
Coleus,  Ageratum,  Alternaniheras,  Petu- 
nias, Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Cannas,  Salvias 
Geraniums,  Begonia  Vernon,  Vines,  etc  m 
best  varieties  out  of  2 — 4 inch  pots  at  $1.75, 
$6  00  per  100  cash.  All  plants  carefully 
packed  and  shipped  at  20  per  cent  less  reg- 
ular express  rate.  Let  me  quote  prices. 

W.  HERZOG,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


Popularity  proven  by  repeated  orders. 
Plenty  of  A-1  references  and  recom- 
mendations. 


Only  metallic  Park  Basket  that  is  light 
and  easy  to  handle;  still  not  subject  to 
breakage  in  handling  about  the  grounds. 

Has  deep  corrugated  inside  can,  remov- 
able for  emptying  contents. 

Park,  Cemetery  and  Improvement  Boards 
send  your  address  and  receive  description, 
etc.,  in  detail. 

THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO. 
CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec/ 
iaity,  Catalogues  on  application,  Correspondence  solicited  . , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  ^ ^ MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Giiard  Building. 


OAKS  LINDENS  MAPLES  SHRIBS  EVERGREENS 

Complete  list  -with  prices  upon  application. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  Union  County  Nurseries, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


Hardy  Ornamentals  For  Parks  and  Cemeteries 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Vines  and  Perennials 

Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Inc.,  Ave.  Dreshertown,  Pa. 


Iron  and  Bronze  Fences 

Entrance  Gates, 
etc.,  for  ParKs 
and  Cemeteries. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
or  write  for  estimates. 


DAVID  PETTIT 

Strttcttxral  and  Orna. 
mental  Iron  and  Steel 
IVorHs  ^ ^ ^ 

Q25  CKestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  Etc. 

t a large  and  fine  stock  of  Alder,  European;  Birch,  European,  White  and  Weeping,  Elms, 

lAf  6 J13.V©  American,  White,  English  and  Scotch ; Hackberry;  Judas  Tree; Maples,  Ash  Leaved,  Sugar 
or  Hard,  and  Weir’s  Cut  Leaved;  Mountain  Ash,  European  and  Oak  Leaved;  Poplars,  Balm  of  Gilead,  Caro- 
lina, Lombardy  and  Silver  Leaved;  Tulip  Tree;  Willow,  Laurel  Leaved  and  Gold  Bark; Camperdown  Weep- 
ing Elm,  and  a general  assortment  of  Shrubs,  particularly  Calycanthus,  Cornus  Florida,  Deutzias  assorted. 

Elders  Golden  and  Cut  Leaved,  Honeysuckles  Upright  and  Climbing,  Hydrangea  Grandiflora,  Lilacs  Purple 
and  White,  Snowballs,  Snowberries,  SpireaVan  Houttei,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  on  Application. 


6oo  Acres 
Established  1852 


1418  Park  Street 
BLOOniNGTON,  ILL. 


PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 
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BARBEE  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS 

....  Manufacturers  of  . . . . 

Steel  Fences,  Arches  and  Gates,  many 
styles  of  Iron  Settees,  Chairs,  Etc.  Large 
variety  of  Wire  Settees  and  Chairs.  Over 
50  different  patterns  and  sizes  of  Vases. 

Cemetery  Lot  Fences,  Grave  Guards, 

Tree  Guards,  Hitching  Posts,  Lawn  Roll- 
ers, Lawn  Mowers,  Fountains,  Summer 
Houses.  A general  line  of  Plain  and  Orna- 
mental Wire  and  Iron  Work.  ^ 

No.  B202.  Tulip 
Bouquet  Holder. 


No.  B450>^. 
Wire  Arm  Chair. 


No.  B49  Fern  Leaf  Settee. 


No.  K2.  Reservoir  Vase. 

He'ght  43  inches,  diameter  of  vase, 
inches;  width,  includingr  hand- 
les, 31  inches,  capacity  of  reservoir, 
454  gallons. 


No.  E2.  Reservoir. 

Height,  40  inches;  diameter,  22  in.; 
base  14  in.  square;  width,  including 
handles,  30  in.;  capacity  of  reservoir 
154  gallons. 


No.  B 870  Arch. 

The  above  Illustration  represents  our  No.  B 870  wrought  steel  Arch  with  our  No.  B 75  Drive  Gates,  and  No.  B 238  Ornamental  Walk 
Gate  Posts.  It  also  represents  three  styles  of  fence.s,  “C”,  “D”  and  “K.”  It  also  shows  two  methods  of  finishing  fences  next  to  arches. 

Any  of  our  various  styles  of  gates  can  be  used  in  these  arches.  Parties  desiring  to  investigate  the  cost  of  this  style  of  work  with  a view 
of  purchasing  will  please  correspond  with  us,  giving  as  near  as  possible  the  measurements,  arrangement  of  gates,  etc.  Approximate  prices 
can  be  given  without  accurate  measurements.  We  have  many  other  styles  of  archways. 

Wrought  steel  arches  are  much  more  durable,  have  a nicer  appearance  and  are  less  expensive  than  the  old  style,  clumsy  CAST  IRON 
ARCHES. 

Address  BARBEE  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS,  44  and  46  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  Low  Price,  but  High  Grade  Mechanically  and  Honestly  constructed  Steel 
Fences  in  the  United  States.  Catalog  giving  full  information  as  to  every  detail  of  material  and  construction 
sent  on  application.  You  do  not  have  to  buy  of  us  “Unsight  and  Unseen.”  Send  for  our  New  Fence  Catalog  No.  B56 
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'’'‘Absolutely  Safe  and  Reliable''^ 

— Ask  your  friends 

If  you  think 
you  can  buy 
better  by  buy- 
ing separately 
the  parts  that 
make  up  a 

Tank  and 
Tower  Outfit 

We  will  sell 
you  our  Plans 
and  Specifica- 
tions for  a 
plant  of  any 
size.  We  can- 
not sell  you  our 
experience,  skill  and  judgment  ex- 
cept as  they  are  embodied  in  our 
complete  plants. 

W.  t.  Caldwell  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


50,000  gal,  tank;  51  ft, 
tower;  furnished  city 
of  Princess  Anne,,  Md, 


SF^ECiyVVEIN  EVE  RG  RE  BINS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT.  All  lifting  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 
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WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 
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ROYAL  LAWN  MOWER 

SHARPENER  a»a  WRENCH 

1 1 

A practical  device  for  quickly  applying 

a keen  beveled  edge  to  any  make  of 
mower.  The  sharpener  is  made  from 

1 can  use  it.  Fits  the  vest  pocket.  Nickel 

1 plated.  Price,  75c  postpaid.  Special 

1 gross  prices  on  application. 

408  Commerce  St. 

Royal  Mfg. Co.  (Ltd-)  Philadelphia 
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Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  Collections  in  America 
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Capitol  Lawn  Trimmer  and  Cdger 

Just  what  you  have  been  lo>  king  for 


The  CAPITOL  finishes  all  places  a lawn-mower  can  not  cut,  trims 
close  to  objects  such  as  tombstones,  walls,  flower-beds,  etc.  Tilts 
at  any  angle,  cuts  around  mounds  and  all  uneven  surfaces.  The 
shield  overthe  blades  protects  the  flowers.  The  steel  disk  and  plow 
at  the  side,  edges  walks  and  drive-ways,  also  cuts  overhanging 
grass  around  such  places.  PRICE,  $5.00 

The  Secrest-Hoak  Mfg.  Co, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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Nurserymen  and  Landscape  (Architects. 

It  is  a notable  fact  of  the  business  instinct,  common 
to  our  pushing  countrymen,  that  when  a new  line  of 
endeavor  shows  its  head  there  is  a rush  to  exploit  it  to 
its  capacity ; and  it  matters  not  whether  it  is  technical, 
and  therefore  special,  or  simple  trade.  It  has  been  ob- 
served in  connection  with  all  the  professions  as  they 
have  opened  out  into  success  and  usefulness,  and  it  is 
now  in  full  blast  hampering  the  development  of  the 
profession  of  the  landscape  gardener  and  architect.  It 
would  appear  from  the  advertising  literature  that  most 
of  the  nurserymen  of  the  country  are  prepared  to  un- 
dertake landscape  gardening  upon  call  and  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  we  cannot  but  see  in  this  effort  to  promote 
trade,  a very  detrimental  influence  soonor  or  later  to 
be  felt  and  condemned.  An  artistic  training  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  landscape  architect,  and  but 
few  firms  are  at  present  equal  to  such  a promise. 

^ ^ 

Civic  Centers. 

Civic  Centers,  which  means  the  “grouping  of  public 
buildings  around  a park  or  open  space,  so  that  to  the 
advantage  of  light  and  air  is  added  the  length  of 
vision  which  enhances  architectural  beauty,  while  there 
are  also  brought  into  closer  relation  those  buildings, 
which  through  their  use  by  the  public  become  the  cen- 
ter of  civic  life,”  is  a subject  to  which  considerable  tech- 
nical attention  is  being  paid.  A pamphlet  recently, 
issued  by  the  Municipal  x-Vrt  Society  of  New  York 
deals  with  this  question  quite  forcibly,  and  leads  up  to 
the  conclusion  that  from  a public  business  standpoint 
the  idea  of  civic  centers  is  an  economic  one,  and  only 
needs  study  to  convince  the  public  that  in  all  our  large 
cities  it  is  not  too  late  to  begin  the  improvement.  It 
not  only  adds  vastly  to  the  attractiveness  of  a city,  but 
the  congregation  of  public  buildings  saves  time  in  busi- 
ness affairs  by  concentrating  it,  and  creates  a beauty 
spot  which  will  exert  an  influence  in  all  the  future  of 
the  city’s  growth. 

^ ^ ^ 

SMay  in  the  Cemetery. 

The  month  of  May  is  the  busiest  in  the  calendar  for 
cemetery  men  iiv  the  larger  city  cemeteries,  for  the  rea- 
son that  in  these  northern  latitudes  the  short  spring 
presses  the  opening  work  into  the  month  that  brings 
increasing  numbers  of  visitors,  and  which  culminates 
in  Decoration  Day.  The  latter  is  a hard  day  for  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  cemetery,  the  crowds  that 
gather  to  witness  the  Decoration  exercises  give  little 
heed  to  the  work  of  the  superintendent  and  his  men, 
who  have  labored  vigorously  to  create  a scene  of  beauty 


for  their  welcome,  and  the  more  elaborate  the  program 
the  greater  the  throng  and  the  more  damage  to  the 
lawns  and  grounds  generally.  In  contrast  with  the 
G.  A.  R.  demonstrations  comes  the  program  of  the 
annual  Flower  Memorial  service  at  Lakewood  Ceme- 
tery, Lake  City,  Minn.  This  is  an  annual  evening 
memorial  religious  service,  to  be  held  this  year  on 
Sunday,  June  i8,  which  has  become  established  as  a 
yearly  event.  It  offers  a world  of  suggestions  to  the 
officials  of  our  smaller  cemeteries,  and  might  readily 
be  adapted  to  the  community  of  the  smallest  hamlet 
possessing  a burial  ground. 

^ ^ ^ 

Good  Work  of  Woman's  Outdoor  (Art  League. 

The  Chicago  branch  of  the  Woman's  Outdoor  xArt 
League,  a department  of  the  xAmerican  Civic  Associa- 
tion, is  doing  considerable  work  about  tbe  Public 
Schools  this  year.  This  is  a line  of  improvement  to 
which  the  League  is  naturally  adapted,  and  its  intimate 
association  with  the  national  body  gives  it  not  only  the 
authority,  but  access  to  the  skill  and  knowledge  in  im- 
provement work  which  its  members  control.  A con- 
stant effort  is  made  to  promote  the  use  of  artistic  plans 
in  all  the  outdoor  planting  entered  upon,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  school  children  are  encouraged  in  garden 
making  and  flower  and  vegetable  culture.  The  plan  of 
the  ■ Home  Gardening  Association  of  Cleveland  has 
been  adopted  for  the  distribution  of  seeds,  a plan  which 
has  met  with  great  success  in  that  city.  The  Woman’s 
League  is  now  represented  in  twenty-eight  states  and 
territories,  its  influences  are  rapidly  spreading,  and 
numerous  auxiliary  co-operative  organizations  are  de- 
veloping among  school  teachers  and  pupils. 

^ ^ ^ 

Publicity. 

An  instructive  instance  of  the  far-reaching  possibili- 
ties of  printers’  ink  judiciously  used,  is  the  case  of 
the  Muncy  Cemetery  of  IMuncy,  Pa.,  whose  neat  book- 
let, getting  into  the  hands  of  a speaker  at  the  Super- 
intendents’ convention  held  at  St.  Louis  in  1896,  caused 
attention  to  be  drawn  to  that  cemetery.  A quotation 
on  the  subject  of  perpetual  care  attracted  the  notice 
and  emphasized  the  remarks  of  the  speaker,  and  no 
doubt  has  had  a relative  influence  on  all  subsequent  dis- 
cussions. We  note  this  in  an  article  in  the  Muncy 
Luminary  on  modern  cemetery  improvement,  and  it 
urges  us  to  repeat  an  injunction  often  given  in  these 
columns,  that  all  cemetery  officials  should  make  fre- 
quent use  of  the  local  press  as  one  of  the  most  potent 
means  of  instructing  lot  owners  in  what  the  modern 
cemetery  demands  of  them.  It  very  largely  rests  with 
the  lot  owner  what  the  condition  of  the  cemetery  shall 
be,  but  he  needs  education  and  information,  and  no 
better  medium  exists  than  the  local  newspaper . 
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The  Boston  Metropolitan  ParK  System— III. 


Opinions  differ  as  to  the  positive  sanitary  effect  of 
interchangeable  fresh  and  saline  or  brackish  waters 
commingling  with  each  other.  At  the  time  the  problem 
was  being  studied  an  official  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  would  have  a 
salubrious  rather  than  a harmful  effect. 

To  our  knowledge  there  was  no  precedent  to  the 
establishing  of  a low,  dense,  herbaceous  vegetation  upon 
large  areas  under  the  same  circumstances  or  for  an 
identical  or  similar  purpose.  A principal  motive  of  this 


project  was  to  correct  the  evils  of  mud  flats  when  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  air  during  each  ebb  of  the  tide. 
To  seriously  base  an  estimate  partially  dependent  upon 
the  success  of  an  experiment  for  its  accuracy  was 
at  the  least  a bold  and  daring  procedure  in  a work 
where  it  involved  such  potent  consequence.  The  result 
has  been  a decided  success  in  complete  accord  with 
Mr.  Olmsted’s  anticipation. 

Such  scenery  in  the  heart  of  a large  city  may  be 
regarded  as  bleak,  dreary  and  inappropriate,  but  in- 


VIEW  FROM  BOYLSTON  BRIDGE,  BACK  BAY  PENS,  BOSTON  METROPOLITAN  PARK  SYSTEM. 
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PLAN  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE 
BACK  BAY.  BOSTON.  OLMSTED  BROTHERS, 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS. 

Figures  represent  intended  elevation  of  surface 
above  mean  low  water  of  Charles  River. 


SCENE  ALONG  THE  RIVERWAY,  BOSTON  METROPOLITAN  PARK  SYSTEM. 


telligent  appre- 
ciation of  de- 
sign, of  artistic 
contrast,  of 
poetic  natural- 
ness created 
without  affecta- 
tion or  caprice 
will  approve  the 
design  as  being 
one  of  admira- 
b 1 e adaptation 
to  the  require- 
ments of  the 
surrou  n d i n g s 
and  the  com- 
munity and  one 
providing  a sim- 
ply subdued 
scenery  which 
wears  well. 

This  plan  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  and  the  City  Council. 
During  its  construction  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the 
improvement  to  include  the  small  vale  and  water  course 
extending  from  the  Back  Bay  to  Jamaica  Pond.  About 
a mile  of  its  lower  portion  was  subject  to  the  influence 
of  tides  and  had  the  usual  character  of  a meandering 
salt  water  creek.  The  marshy  surface  was  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  adjoining 
uplands  upon  which  streets  were  hitherto  laid  out  with 
disregard  to  the  improvement  contemplated  and  the 
eventual  necessity  of  the  neighborhood.  Development 
had  previously  been  with  a principal  object  of  making 
the  site  available  for  the  immediate  rather  than  the 
best  use  of  sub- 
urban  resi- 
dences. To 
adequately  pro- 
vide for  the 
sanitation  a n d 
means  of  transit 
through  this 
tract  was  sup- 
posed  to  be 
equivalent  to  ex- 
pending a sum 
of  money  quite 
disproportionate 


to  the  imme- 
diately enhanced 
taxable  value  of 
tbe  local  sur- 
roundings af- 
fected. It  was 
however  ex- 
ecuted on  the  as- 
sumption that  a 
natural  e x t e n- 
sion  of  compact- 
ly built  blocks 
would  follow 
and  that  delay  in 
providing  ade- 
quate and  proper 
relief  from  much 
occupatio  n 
would  result  in 
added  inconven- 
ience and  would 
cost  much  more  to  correct  when  finally  undertaken. 
Furthermore  it  is  probable  that  delay  would  cause  the 
erection  of  undignified,  cheap  and  even  repellant  struc- 
tures thereby  losing  to  the  city  the  otherwise  greater 
revenue  and  beauty  resulting. 

With  modifications  the  existing  channel  has  been 
preserved  and  upon  its  side  drives  have  been  con- 
structed and  the  slopes  planted  so  as  to  secure  a gen- 
eral wildness  and  a simple,  subdued  type  of  scenery, 
waters  are  kept  at  a nearly  uniform  level  and 


Its 


guarded  from  defilement  by  intercepting  sewers,  etc. 

From  the  lower  end  the  parkway  continues  through 
the  valley  skirting  several  ponds  formed  by  draining 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  brook  below  Jamaica  Pond. 
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Its  continuity  makes  a desirable  trunk  line  drive  from 
the  center  of  the  city  to  the  suburbs  and  its  winding 
course  tends  to  lessen  the  policing  necessary  to  re- 
strict all  other  traffic  but  pleasure  driving  upon  it. 

About  a dozen  cheap  buildings  were  removed  and 
the  work  undertaken  to  transform  at  a comparatively 
slight  cost  a noisome  and  dreary  area  to  one  of  health- 
fulness and  beauty.  If  the  construction  had  been  de- 
la\ed  it  would  eventualh'  have  l^ecome  an  expensive 
and  unpleasant  obligation. 

It  is  but  necessary  to  imagine  a formal  canal  with 
masonry  walls  to  fbrm  an  idea  of  a possible  alter- 
native and  to  this  could  probably  be  added  the  extra 
expense  of  covering  the  entire  channel  to  avoid  the 
nuisance  a fluctuating  water  elevation  would  cause. 

Treating  it  merely  in  its  engineering  aspect  and 

(To  be  ( 


without  regard  to  its  potential  beauty  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  encouraging  ■ private  residences  with 
stables  and  outbuildings  to  back  upon  it  whereas  the 
plan  adopted  encouraged  the  better  class  of  buildings 
to  face  it. 

During  the  progress  of  this  work  the  financial 
aspect  kept  it  continuall}'  before  the  attention  of  the 
public.  The  early  stages  were  made  notable  by  the 
data  presented  showing  the  real  value  resulting  from 
liberal  expenditures  judiciously  made  for  parks.  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Baltimore  and  San  Fran- 
cisco ofifered  a basis  of  reckoning  and  the  unbiased 
conclusion  from  evidence  deduced  from  the  experiences 
of  these  cities  tended  to  satisfy  the  general  public 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  constructing  successively  proposed 
extensions  of  parks  and  their  incidental  appendages, 
itinued.) 


Prospect  ParK,  BrooKlyn,  N.  Y. 

By  Mrs.  Fr.xnces  Copley  Seavey. 

For  grounds  that  were  deliberately  designed  as  “a  gradually  acquired  a fair  share  of  artificial  features, 
great  natural  park,  in  opposition  to  the  artificial  fea-  though  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  them  are  more 
times  of  Central  Park,”  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  has  acceptable  in  character  and  better  placed  than  are  many 


if 

1 

PROSPECT  PARK,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

1.  Vale  of  Cashmere.  2.  Maryland  Monument.  3.  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Memorial  Arch  at  Entrance.  4.  A Glimpse  of 
Three-Arch  Bridge. 
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VIEWS  IN  PROSPECT  PARK.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

1.  Ornamental  Flower  Basin.  2.  The  Fountain  in  the  Gardens.  3.  Bust  of  Mozart.  4.  The  Thatched  Cottage.  5.  Rustic 
Arbor. 
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which  in  the  course  of  years  have  intruded  upon  the 
restful  scenery  of  most  public  parks.  Still,  it  is  always 
well  to  remember  that  "parks  are  valuable  to  com- 
munities not  as  museums  or  as  statue  galleries  but  as 
bits  of  country”  and  that  "green  pastures  and  still 
waters  now,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  poet,  restore 
the  soul.” 

Of  the  accompanying  illustrations  two,  showing  fea- 
tures of  the  Italian  garden,  are  an  ornamental  flower 
basin  filled  with  palms  and  tropical  plants,  and  a foun- 
tain of  corresponding  style.  Four  vases,  quartering  the 
circular  basin  of  each,  contain  specimen  pandanus 
plants. 

The  bust  of  Mozart  which  is  appropriately  placed 
where  only  front  and  side  views  are  possible,  was  won 
by  the  United  German  Singing  Association  of  Brooklyn 
at  a saengerfest  held  in  Philadelphia  and  by  it  presented 
to  the  Park  Board.  It  was  unveiled  in  the  flower 
garden  Oct.  23,  1897. 

The  thatched  cottage  is  a rustic  building  on  the 
summer-house  order  which  commands  excellent  views 
of  the  east  drive  and  long  meadow,  and  an  attractive 
rustic  arbor  situated  beside  tbe  lake  offers  coolness  and 
shade  and  seats  overlooking  the  water  and  the  boating. 

The  Maryland  monument,  erected  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Maryland  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, stands  on  the  southern  slope,  and  about  fifty  feet 
below  the  summit,  of  Lookout  Hill,  the  highest  ground 
in  the  park,  and  near  the  point  from  which  Washington 
in  deep  grief  watched  his  Maryland  battalions  nearb- 
annihilated  when  they  made  their  heroic  stand  against 
the  British  invasion  of  Long  Island.  The  monument 
marks  the  spot  and  commemorates  the  battle  as  well  as 
the  braver}'  of  the  Maryland  forces.  The  words  wrung 
from  the  great  commander  by  the  tragic  scene  are 
inscribed  on  the  plinth  of  the  monument : “Good  God  ! 
What  Brave  Fellows  I Must  This  Day  Lose!”  The 


opposite  face  bears  the  following  inscription:  “In 
Honor  of  Maryland’s  400,  who  on  this  Battle  F'ield 
Aug.  27,  1776,  Saved  the  American  xA.rmy.” 

A view  of  Three  Arch  Bridge  (over  which  passes  a 
fine  driveway)  shows  the  bridle  path  running  under 
one  of  the  arches,  but  a little  rivulet  flowing  through 
the  middle  arch  is  hidden  by  a graceful  mass  of 
Forsythia  suspensa,  while  only  a glimpse  is  seen  of  the 
third  arch  beneath  which  passes  a path  for  pedestrians. 

The  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Memorial  Arch  is  at  the 
main  or  Plaza  entrance  on  Flatbush  Avenue.  Heroic 
bronze  groups  typical  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  by 
Frederick  MacMonnies,  are  supported  by  huge  granite 
columns  that  mark  the  gateway,  and  the  Arch  itself  is 
surmounted  by  a splendid  Quadriga  by  the  same  artist. 

A charming  view  of  the  exquisite  and  much  written 
about  "Vale  of  Cashmere,”  shows  the  pretty  pool  with 
MacMonnies’  quaintly  attractive  fountain  design  of 
boy,  ducks  and  turtles,  and  an  effect  of  delightfully 
naturalistic  planting  which  explains  the  hold  the  place 
has  on  the  fancy  of  all  who  see  it.  That  this  touch  of 
nature  makes  the  whole  world  love  it  is  good  and  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  late  W.  A.  Stiles  was  right  in 
his  estimate  of  the  Park  needs  of  the  American  people. 
One  glimpse  iirto  the  sylvan  depths  beyond  the  water 
should  stir  the  laggard  feet  of  the  world  worn  loiterer, 
and  the  glory  of  the  thorn  trees  (to  the  right  in  the  cut) 
spreading  level  floors  of  fairy  bloom  prove  a balm  for 
his  tired  spirit.  The  design  of  the  pool  seems  inspira- 
tional in  that  it  so  fitly  merges  the  formal  adjoining 
grounds  with  the  otherwise  strictly  naturalistic'  treat- 
ment of  the  refreshing  little  vale.  The  effect  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  humorous  fountain  design  which  has 
been  most  happily  assigned  to  this  position.  The  mis- 
chievous urchin  and  struggling  duck  fit  the  pastoral  at- 
mosphere of  the  place  and  tend  to  induce  a whole- 
some mental  attitude  at  its  very  threshold. 
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New  Pavilion,  WasHin^ton  ParK,  Springfield,  111. 


The  report  of  the  Pleasure  Driveway  and  Park  Dis- 
trict of  Springfield,  111.,  for  1904  records  as  the  most 
important  work  of  improvement  the  erection  of  the 
pavilion  or  casino  shown  in  the  illustration,  which  has 
lately  been  completed  in  Washington  Park. 

The  building  is  located  near  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  park  on  a knoll  overlooking  the  little  pond.  It  is 
only  a short  distance  from  the  terminus  of  the  street 
car  line  and  is  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  Iron 
Spring  and  the  picnic  grounds.  The  building  is  rec- 
tangular in  shape,  64  by  98  feet  in  size,  with  the  long 
axis  extending  northwest  and  southeast.  The  founda- 
tion is  built  of  rough  rubble  stone  of  various  colors  and 
the  superstructure  of  shale  brick  of  a light  chocolate 
color.  The  roof  is  heavy  red  tile  with  copper  flashings 
and  gutters.  The  principal  feature  is  an  assembly  hall 


on  the  first  floor  32  by  60  feet  in  size,  with  a large  open 
fire  place  at  the  northern  end.  It  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  broad  verandas  16  and  20  feet  wide  and 
on  the  north  are  toilet  rooms  and  a kitchen.  West  of 
the  assembly  hall  is  a cafe  or  supper  room  communi- 
cating with  the  assembly  hall  by  swinging  doors.  On 
the  second  floor  is  a gallery  around  a central  well,  over- 
looking the  assembly  hall,  the  office  of  Secretary-Engi- 
neer Arthur  Hay,  and  living  rooms  for  the  Custodian 
of  the  building.  The  office  is  finished  with  black  wal- 
nut and  wild  cherry,  cut  while  building  the  roads 
through  the  park,  and  saved  for  that  purpose,  the  other 
rooms  with  hard  pine.  The  walls  of  the  assembly  hall 
and  cafe  are  covered  with  a buff-colored  pressed  brick 
with  slate  base  and  chair  board.  The  basement  is 
floored  with  cement  and  contains  a furnace,  coal  room 
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and  other  storage  rooms.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity.  The  structure  was  designed  by 
Architect  S.  A.  Bullard,  and  cost  $19,975.00. 

A branch  road  about  a quarter  of  a mile  long  with 
a carriage  sweep  at  the  south  front  of  the  pavilion  has 
been  laid  out,  and  partially  constructed,  giving  access 
to  the  building  from  the  main  park  drives.  Altogether 
it  is  a well  located  and  substantial  structure,  well  suited 
to  its  surroundings,  and  will  serve  a useful  purpose 
as  a shelter  and  rest  house  in  summer  and  an  amuse- 
ment pavilion  in  winter.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  board 
to  build  cement  walks  from  the  building  connecting 
with  the  general  system  in  the  park  and  to  plant  vines 


an  area  of  about  eighty  acres  and  is  a little  more  than 
one-half  mile  long  from  north  J:o  south  and  a quarter 
of  a mile  wide.  The  southern  half  is  rolling  and  cov- 
ered with  timber,  which,  in  contrast  to  Washington 
Park,  is  almost  pure  black  oak,  interspersed  with  a few 
white  oak,  hickories  and  elms.  North  of  the  timber 
is  a tract  of  twenty  acres  almost  perfectly  flat,  at  present 
under  cultivation,  but  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
board  to  make  an  open  lawn  for  field  sports.  North  of 
this  again  is  a twenty-acre  tract  which  has  been  used 
for  years  as  a pasture  and  contains  some  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  native  thorns  pruned  into  odd  shapes  by  the 
browsing  of  the  cattle.  The  roads  as  planned  make  a 
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to  cover  the  rough  walls,  which  with  clumps  of  shrub- 
bery will  unite  it  better  to  its  sylvan  surroundings. 

No  improvement  work  of  great  importance  was 
undertaken  during  the  year.  The  roads  and  walks  were 
completed,  banks  sodded,  a large  amount  of  shrubbery 
purchased  and  set  out  around  the  borders  of  Washing- 
ton and  lies  Parks,  and  in  a nursery  established  for 
the  purpose  near  the  service  buildings  in  Washington 
Park.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  was  $52,- 
905.09.  There  are  now  165.61  acres  of  parks  and 
boulevards,  which  have  cost,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
park  system  in  1900,  a total  of  $144,916.68. 

The  chief  work  of  development  planned  for  the  near 
future  is- the  improvement  of  North  Park  on  plans  pre- 
pared by  O.  C.  Simonds  of  Chicago.  This  park  covers 


circuit  of  the  whole  tract,  with  entrances  at  the  south- 
east and  northeast  corners  and  a cross  road  from  east 
to  west  through  the  timber,  which  will  be  used  as  a pic- 
nic ground.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  board  to  proceed 
with  the  building  of  the  roads  immediately,  after  which 
the  planting  and  other  improvements  recommended  by 
Mr.  Simonds  will  follow. 

Over  40,000  trees  and  shrubs  were  purchased  by 
the  board  during  the  past  year  at  an  expenditure  of 
about  $2,000.  Some  of  these  were  set  out  in  the 
border  plantations  and  others  in  the  nursery. 

The  area  of  the  different  parks  is  as  follows : 
Washington  Park,  132.16  acres;  Williams  Boulevard, 
18.17  acres  ; lies  Park,  10.52  acres ; South  Grand  Boule- 
vard, 4.76  acres. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  LORING  PARK,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  them^  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department- 


The  Mayor  of  Streator,  111.,  has  appointed  a park  commis- 
sion, composed  as  follows:  President,  Dr.  C.  R.  Taylor; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  R.  Schurtz ; Richard  Purcell,  Louis  Nater, 
and  Mrs.  Jay  Baker. 

*  *  * * 

The  Springfield  Botanical  Society,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
taken  up  the  question  of  having  the  various  species  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  in  Forest  Park  accurately  and  perma- 
nently labeled.  A committee  was  appointed  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  feasibility  of  having  something  done  this 
year.  The  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Springfield  have  voted  to 
expend  $20,000  for  park  purposes,  part  of  which  is  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  Springdale  Driving  Park,  a private  racing 
park,  which  is  to  be  turned  into  a public  pleasure  ground.  The 
tract  comprises  between  20  and  25  acres  and  has  a river  front 
of  over  1,000  feet. 

* * * 

The  City  Council  of  Columbus,  O.,  last  fall  passed  a reso- 
lution authorizing  the  Mayor  to  appoint  a park  commission 
to  prepare  plans  for  a general  park  system  for  that  city.  The 
commission  is  now  studying  the  situation  and  is  to  receive 
competitive  plans  from  a number  of  landscape  architects  prep- 
aratory to  presenting  their  report  to  the  Council  not  later 
than  July  i,  1905. 

* * * 

The  City  Council  of  Le.xington,  Ky.,  recently  passed  an 
ordinance  creating  a board  of  park  commissioners.  M.  A. 
Scovell  is  president  of  the  commission,  and  Prof.  J.  W.  ' 
Porter,  secretary.  The  commission,  in  addition  to  having  the 
usual  functions  of  park  boards,  is  empowered  to  establish 
rules  for  the  planting,  care,  irrigation  and  protection  of  trees' 
upon  all  streets,  avenues  and  boulevards,  driveways  and  parks 
in  the  city,  including  the  location  and  trimming  of  trees,  the 
removal  of  wormy,  unsightly  and  dead  trees,  may  prevent 
the  mutilation  of  trees  by  any  person  or  corporation,  and  may 
specify  the  kind,  size  and  location  of  trees  to  be  planted  on 
any  of  the  streets,  boulevards  or  parkways  in  the  city; 


The  twenty-second  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners  of  Minneapolis  is  the  usual  beautifully  printed 
and  illustrated  book,  showing  many  fine  park  pictures  and 
giving  a complete  account  of  the  year’s  work.  The  Board 
has  acquired  an  additional  park  area  of  about  55  acres,  the 
location  of  each  tract  and  its  cost  being  given  in  the  report. 
The  most  important  addition  was  a tract  known  as  “The 
Parade,”  embracing  44]^  acres  bounded  by  Kenwood  Boule- 
vard, and  Erie,  Tyndale,  and  Humboldt  avenues.  Over  half 
of  this  was  donated  by  public-spirited  citizens  and  the  rest 
secured  at  a cost  of  $109,279.  The  expenditures  for  improve- 
ments amounted  to  $48,057,  and  included  the  erection  of  a 
new  pavilion  at  Lake  Harriet  at  a cost  of  $30,000  and  a 
shelter-house  in  the  same  park  at  a cost  of  $1,500.  In  West 
Riverside  Park  a tract  of  177  acres  a new  driveway  has  been 
built  from  Lake  street  to  Minnehaha,  a distance  of  over 
two  miles  through  heavy  timber  and  over  rugged  glens.  The 
total  expenditure  for  the  year  was  $63,518.85.  Loring  Park, 
a general  view  of  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  city's  smaller 
parks.  It  embraces  36.34  acres  and  was  named  for  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Loring  in  recognition  of  his  long  and  valuable 
services  to  the  park  board.  The  original  purchase  price  was 
$343,693.31,  and  an  expenditure  of  $88,232.95  has  since  been 
made  for  improvements. 

^ ^ ^ 

The  improvements  planned  or  under  way  in  the  parks  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  include  the  construction  of  a new  bridge  in 
Bushnell  Park  and  an  approach  to  the  new  bridge  in  River- 
side Park.  An  acre  of  the  latter  park  will  be  laid  out  for 
school  gardens  with  forty-eight  separate  vegetable  and  flower 
beds  in  which  pupils  will  be  allowed  to  raise  flowers  and 
vegetables.  Two  of  the  voting  booths  have  been  hired  by 
Superintendent  Wirth,  one  of  which  will  be  used  for  a 
household  school  and  the  other  for  the  kindergarten.  The 
rose  garden  in  Elizabeth  Park  now  covers  acres  and  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  one  in  the  Eastern  states. 

^ ^ ^ 

The  Park  Commissioners  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  are  planning 
an  active  season  of  park  work.  A one-mill  tax  levy  for  three 
years  was  voted  last  fall,  which  will  produce  an  income  of 
about  $19,000  a year.  Among  the  improvements  now  under 
way  is  the  construction  of  a “Wirth’s  Merry-go-round,”  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  constructed  by  Superintendent  Wirth  of  Hart- 
ford, which  has  been  illustrated  in  these  pages.  The  board 
will  soon  begin  extensive  improvements  in  the  development  of 
Ellis  Park,  a 50-acre  tract  lying  along  the  Cedar  River  one 
mile  north  of  the  city.  Public  baths  will  be  installed  on  the 
beach  at  Riverside  Park,  within  five  minutes’  walk  of  the 
business  district,  and  a block  of  ground  in  the  center  of  the 
city  will  be  improved  as  a public  playground.  The  old  board 
of  commissioners  was  re-elected.  W.  G.  Haskell  is  chairman, 
and  W.  M.  Krebs  secretary. 
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The  Artistic  Improvement  of  Advertising  Si^ns. 


The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  advertising  signs 
of  the  Municipal  Art  So- 
ciety of  New  York  issued 
in  connection  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  commercial  and 
artistic  posters  held  by  the 
society  in  that  city  from 
April  12  to  17,  presents  an 
interesting  phase  of  its 
work  in  mitigating  the  bill- 
board evil.  In  its  recent 
campaign  against  subway  advertising  the  society  has 
fought  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  forbidding  the 
use  of  the  park  property  and  of  the  city  highways  for 
advertisements,  the  subway  being  legally  a city  high- 
way. Before  it  was  discovered  that  all  advertising  in 
the  subway  was  illegal,  the  efifort  of  the  society  was 
toward  the  artistic  improvement  of  the  advertisements. 
Before  the  contract  was  given  out  a responsible  firm 
submitted  to  the  Interborough  Company  a proposition 
for  attractive  advertising,  two  examples  of  which  are 
shown  herewith. 

This  was  accompanied  with  an  offer  to  survey  the 
stations  to  determine  how  much  space  could  be  used 
consistently  with  this  far-seeing  and  discreet  policy,  and 


to  pay  more  per  square  foot  for  the  space  so  selected 
than  any  competitor.  The  narrow  limitation  of  the 
area  allowed  for  advertising,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
ornamental  character  of  the  stations,  and  so  that  “no 
advertising  shall  dominate  train  directions  or  public 
announcements,”  was  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme. 

But  those  whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first 
make  mad.  This  proposition  was  declared  ridiculous, 
and  the  Interborough  Company  invited  the  firm  now  in 
possession  to  make  the  Subway  hideous.  Notice,  how, 
occasionally,  a corporation’s  sin  finds  it  out.  Had  the 
enlightened  policy  been  adopted  no  outcry  would  have 
been  raised,  the  stringency  of  the  law  would  not  have 
been  discovered,  and  the  Municipal  Art  Society  would, 
quite  possibly,  have  commended  the  advance.  Then 
the  company  would  have  obtained  a reasonable  revenue 
along  with  congratulations  on  the  progress  it  was 
making.  But  it  allowed  its  greed  to  dominate ; it  scorned 
the  sentiments  of  citizens ; it  refused  to  put  any  brains 
into  the  advertising  scheme ; and  the  result  was  the 
determined  fight  against  all  advertising  in  the  subway. 

Though  fully  warned  by  the  public  anger  against  the 
advertising  in  the  subway,  the  Rapid  Transit  Commis- 
sion has  passed  the  McAdoo  Tunnel  Franchise  without 
reserving  even  the  power  to  regulate  the  advertising 
in  the  tunnel.  Since  this  tunnel  will  be  legally  private 


Design  for  Metal 
Advertising  Frame. 


SUGGESTION  FOR  AN  ADVERTISING  PANEL  IN  THE  SUBWAY. 
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property,  it  may  be  that  only  the  commercial  good  sense 
of  the  owners  remains  for  the  protection  of  the  public. 
If  they  are  farseeing  and  of  fine  civic  spirit  they  will 
secure  at  least  as  good  a system  of  advertising  as  our 
illustrations  show. 

Concerning  advertising  on  vacant  lots,  walls,  etc.,  the 
society  has  taken  the  attitude  that  it  would  be  futile  to 
try  to  abolish  sign  boards  and  posters,  desirable  as 
such  a consummation  might  seem  to  some  artistic  souls. 
Regulation  and  improvement,  not  suppression  has  been 
adopted  as  its  policy. 

Already  the  height  and  the  material  of  sign  boards 
are  restricted  to  prevent  the  endangering  of  the  public 
life  and  limb  by  rickety  or  inflammable  structures.  The 
allowance  of  size  is  very  liberal — lo  feet  of  height  for 
single  sign  boards  fastened  in  the  ground  and  i8  feet 
for  double  deckers.  Buffalo  has  reduced  the  size  per- 
mitted to  7 feet;  but  the  New  York  Board  of  Aider- 
men,  urged  on  by  advertising  firms,  has  shown  a tend- 
ency to  increase  rather  than  to  decrease  the  maximum. 


it  can,  as  is  shown,  be  made  more  nearly  an  ornament 
than  an  eyesore.  If  the  rented  sign  boards  in  and 
around  Union  Square  were  chiefly  pictorial  and  all  of 
them  in  Dutch  style,  and  if  those  in  other  sections  of  the 
city  were  made  to  conform  to  other  styles  of  art  such 
as  Louis  XIV,  or  Old  English,  the  effect  of  harmony 
and  sightliness  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  The  com- 
mittee further  suggests  that  posters  be  “edited”  or 
censored  as  to  their  artistic  fitness  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  public  monuments  are  now  treated,  with  some 
such  body  as  the  Municipal  Art  Society  or  the  Improve- 
ment Commission  as  censor. 

^ ¥ V 

A recent  storm  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  blew  over  a large 
number  of  billboards,  and  an  effort  was  made'  to'  pass 
an  ordinance  in  the  city  council  forbidding  their  re- 
erection within  50  feet  of  a street,  which  would  mean 
practically  the  abolition  of  the  bill  boards  in  the  busi- 
ness district  and  in  thickly  settled  residence  districts. 
The  ordinance  was  however  defeated. 


AN  IMPROVED  BILLBOARD,  WITH  PICTORIAL  FEATURES  PROMINENT,  AND  ALL  IN  DUTCH  STYLE. 


That  tendency  must  be  stopped.  If  10  feet  be  allowed 
that  should  be  the  extreme  limit.  Double  deckers,  with 
their  18  feet  of  corset  and  whisky  signs,  should  be  for- 
bidden. They  are  too  big  to  harmonize  even  with  the 
skyscrapers.  A city  ordinance  forbids  the  advertise- 
ment of  quack  remedies  or  medicine  in  the  streets.  This 
ordinance  is  persistently  broken  and  the  society’s  next 
fight  may  be  to  secure  its  enforcement. 

Equally  important  with  the  check  on  Brobdignagian 
sizes  is  the  improvement  of  the  artistic  quality  of  the 
signs.  Cavillers  will  perhaps  argue  that  they  have  no 
artistic  equality  to  be  improved;  but  most  persons  will 
agree  that,  whatever  the  quality  be  styled,  it  is  better 
in  some  cases  than  in  others.  To  encourage  an  improve- 
ment of  equality  the  Municipal  Art  Society  held  this 
exhibition  of  artistic  and  commercial  posters. 

At  the  exhibition  O.  & J.  Gude  & Co.  show  by  photo- 
graphs and  pictures  what  improvement  of  quality  has 
been  achieved  by  them  recently,  and  they  make  a preg- 
nant suggestion  for  further  improvement.  They  dis- 
played a sketch  for  advertising  on  a fence  board,  with 
very  little  lettering  used  and  all  the  pictures  in  Dutch 
style.  Though  a fence  so  decorated  cannot,  of  course, 
be  made  as  artistic  as  a row  of  the  Old  Dutch  masters, 


An  ergetic  movement  is  under  way  at  Portland,  Ore., 
to  restrain  and  regulate  the  erection  of  billboards  for 
the  benefit  of  the  visitors  to  the  Lewis  and  Clarke 
Exposition,  which  opens  in  that  city  in  June.  The 
work  has  the  support  of  the  leading  public  organiza- 
tions, officials  of  the  Exposition  and  public-spirited  citi- 
zens generally. 

NEW  LOCAL  CIVIC  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  life  of  the  movement  for  civic  beauty  is  shown 
by  the  constant  increase  of  the  numbers  of  local  im- 
provement associations.  At  Texarkana,  Texas,  the 
Civic  Improvement  League,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
obtain  better  educational,  sanitary  and  scenic  conditions 
in  the  city,  has  been  formed  recently.  This  is  at  the 
West  side  of  the  city  and  another  League  is  to  be 
formed  on  the  East  side,  because  it  is  thought  that 
each  local  league  will  have  to  do  with  much  that  could 
not  be  jointly  looked  after  with  success.  Committees 
of  five  from  each  ward  of  the  city  were  appointed  by 
the  chair  to  visit  every  part  of  their  respective  wards 
and  to  recommend  to  the  League  the  improvement 
needed  in  each  locality.  It  was  determined  to  take  up 
the  work  systematically  and  to  give  the  work  of  sanita- 
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tion  first  place.  The  city  is  divided  into  wards  and 
each  ward  will  be  taken  up  street  by  street  and  block 
by  block. 

The  initiative  has  been  taken  in  the  formation  of  a 
Civic  Art  Club  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Erie, 
Pa.  The  Women’s  Club  of  that  city  writes  as  follows : 
“We  have  been  searching  out  in  different  directions  for 
instructions,  and'  we  have  already  made  quite  a start 
in  the  way  of  awakening  interest  among  our  citizens, 
and  do  feel  as  though  we  had  given  the  initiative  to  the 
organizing  of  a Civic  Art  Club  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Erie. 

“Remembering  Charles  Dudley  Warner’s  ‘Little  Red 
Bonnet,’  we  began  in  a modest  way  to  plant  and  culti- 
vate the  school  grounds  about  the  Central  School 
building,  which  has  done  much  toward  attracting  at- 
tention in  that  direction,  and  the  children,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  many  fearful  ones,  are  proud  of  their 
grounds,  and  would  not  molest,  nor  allow  others  so  to 
do,  for  anything,  and  the  spirit  of  beautifying  is 
already  growing. 

“The  ground  about  our  postoffice,  a beautiful  build- 
ing in  the  center  of  the  main  thoroughfare,  has  been 
woefully  neglected  and  these  we  secured  to  cultivate, 
and  soon  after  our  work  was  done  the  authorities  at 
the  court  house  began  a work  on  their  grounds  which 
made  a wonderful  improvement.  So  we  see  before  us 
what  the  effort  of  a bit  of  work  in  the  right  direction 
means. 

“We  have  succeeded  in  putting  the  matter  of  gar- 
bage collection  into  the  hands  of  the  Health  Board, 
and  now  that  body  find  themselves  under  the  vigilant 
inspection  of  a few  determined,  yet  lastful  women,  and 
you  know  what  that  means.” 


AN  IMPROVEMENT  EXHIBIT  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  work  of  neighborhood  improvement  has  never 
been  so  active  in  Chicago  as  this  year.  Nearly  every 
residence  section  of  the  city  has  its  local  improve- 
ment association,  and  the  recently  organized  Neighbor- 
hood Improvement  League  of  Cook  County  was  re- 
cently formed  to  bring  about  co-operation  between  the 
various  forces  at  work  for  the  improvement  of  the  city. 

The  value  and  growth  of  this  work  was  well  dem- 
onstrated in  the  exhibition  held  at  the  new  Municipal 
Museum  in  Chicago,  from  April  24  to  May  13.  The 
exhibit  included : Neighborhood  improvement,  street 
cleaning,  garbage  removal,  smoke  abatement,  care  of 
vacant  lots,  work  of  vacation  schools,  school  gardens, 
improvement  of  school  grounds,  railway  station  im- 
provements, public  libraries,  public  hygiene,  and  was 
given  under  the  direction  of  the  Neighborhood  Center 
Committee  of  the  Chicago  Women’s  Club,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Neighborhood  Improvement  League  of 
Cook  County,  The  Vacation  School  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Woman’s  Club,  The  Chicago  Library  Club,  The 


Women’s  Outdoor  Art  League  of  the  American  Civic 
Association.  In  connection  with  the  exhibition  in- 
formal addresses  were  made  at  12  and  at  4 o’clock 
daily. 

Among  those  of  especial  interest  were  the  following : 
Neighborhood  Improvement  Associations — Needs  and 
Results,  by  Mrs.  Lrank  Asbury  Johnson;  The  South 
Park  Improvement  Association,  by  A.  H.  Nelson;  The 
Improvement  of  School  Surroundings,  (Stereopticon) 
by  O.  T.  Bright ; Preservation  of  Our  Native  Wild 
Blowers,  by  Charles  L.  Millspaugh ; The  Redemption 
of  Harrisburg,  by  Charles  Zueblin;  The  Lormation  of 
a Neighborhood  Improvement  Association,  by  Mrs. 
John  O’Connor;  The  Children’s  Part  in  Civic  Im- 
provement, by  E.  G.  Routzahn ; The  Neighborhood  Im- 
provement League  of  Cook  County,  by  E.  C.  Went- 
worth; Small  ParK  Lield  Houses,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Rond- 
thaler ; Outdoor  Art  and  Civic  Improvement,  by  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Millspaugh ; Railroad  Station  Improvement,  by 
Mrs.  A.  E.  McCrea. 


VACANT  LOTS  GARDENING  IN  WASHINGTON. 

The  Washington  City  Gardens  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  which  is  successfully  conducting  a sys- 
tem of  vacant  lots  gardening  in  that  city  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Philadelphia,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed in  these  pages,  is  beginning  this  year’s  work 
with  more  applications  than  can  be  possibly  granted 
for  gardens  and  expects  that  the  number  of  gardens 
will  be  doubled. 

This  important  line  of  work  was  set  on  foot  last  year 
with  the  object  of  encouraging  the  utilization  of  the 
vacant  lots  surrounding  Washington  for  growing 
produce.  The  association  secured  the  services  of  a com- 
petent superintendent  and  working  plans  for  the 
gardens  were  developed  and  put  into  operation. 

The  association  furnishes  the  seed,  fertilizes  and 
plows  the  land  and  lends  or  sells  the  tools  at  cost. 
The  gardens  cost  the  association  the  first  year  $18.25, 
each;  last  year  this  cost  was  reduced  to  $6.16.  Last 
season  Washington  conducted  about  eighty  vacant  lot 
gardens.  Each  garden  averaged  about  one-eighth  of 
an  acre.  The  expenses  of  the  association  last  year  were 
something  over  $1,000,  which  was  contributed  by  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  people  who  were  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  the  effort  to  furnish  self- 
help  to  the  needy.  The  association  will  make  an  effort 
to  secure  a small  appropriation  from  Congress  for  the 
work. 

The  most  successful  crops  grown  were  sweet  corn, 
peas,  beans  and  potatoes.  A number  of  the  gardeners 
produced  a sufficient  quantity  of  potatoes  to  supply  their 
families  during  the  winter. 

B.  H.  Warner  is  president  of  the  Association  ; Vice- 
President,  Prof.  L.  C.  Corbett ; Secretary,  Z.  H.  Copp ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Susan  B.  Sipe. 
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Annual  reports  or  extracts  front  them^  historical  sketches, 
descriptive  circulars,  photos^'aphs  of  improvetnents  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department. 


A village  improvement  society  has  recently  been  organized 
at  West  Haven,  Conn.,  with  a membership  of  78.  The  first 
meeting  was  well  attended  and  had  as  its  chief  feature  a 
lecture  on  “The  Care  and  Preservation  of  Trees,”  by  Prof. 
William  Britton,  entomologist  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

* * * 

The  street  tree  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Riverside,  Cal.,  has  planted  over  360  street  trees  and  has  in- 
duced abutting  property  owners  to  plant  or  agree  to  plant  two 
or  three  miles  more.  An  enthusiastic  public  meeting  was  re- 
cently held  for  the  promotion  of  the  work,  at  which  a stereop- 
ticon  lecture  on  street  trees  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Coring  of  Minneapolis. 

^ ^ ^ 

The  Bridgewater  Improvement  Association,  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  has  decided  to  add  a competition  in  vegetable  growing 
to  the  competition  in  flower  gardening  in  order  that  more  of 
the  children  might  be  interested.  The  vegetables  selected 
were  beets,  onions,  winter  squash,  pumpkins,  pop-corn  and 
field  beans.  The  society  will  hold  exhibitions  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  grown  in  the  competitions. 

* * * 

Improvement  associations  who  want  to  keep  a concrete 
record  of  the  work  they  are  doing,  have  done  or  ought  to  do, 
will  get  much  help  from  photographs  of  improvements  “be- 
fore and  after”  making.  Nothing  is  more  effective  in  start- 
ing cleaning-up  work  than  to  show  pictures  of  spots  that  need 
improvement,  and  nothing  more  inspiring  than  a photographic 
record  of  work  accomplished.  No  time  is  more  appropriate 
than  the  present  spring  season  to  get  evidence  of  this  nature. 

* * * 

The  Village  Improvement  Society  of  Oberlin,  O.,  has  out- 
lined a spring  cleaning  campaign  as  follows : The  streets 
are  divided  into  sections,  over  each  of  which  a committee  of 
three  will  have  a constant  and  watchful  care  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  sidewalks,  curb  lawns,  street  ditches,  roadway, 
alleys,  crossings,  unsightly  buildings  and  fences,  vacant  lots, 
weeds,  unswept  sidewalks,  scattered  papers  and  dodgers. 
They  will  also  make  suggestions  as  to  the  planting  of  flowers, 
shrubs  and  vines,  or  anything  which  will  add  beauty  in  any- 
way to  the  village. 

* * * 

The  Kent  Improvement  Association,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I., 
at  its  recent  annual  meeting  presented  reports  of  officers 
showing  the  results  of  an  active  year’s  work.  The  association 
has  placed  rubbish  boxes  along  the  main  street,  supervised 
the  carrying  away  and  dumping  of  rubbish  and  secured  the 
improvement  of  the  railway  station.  Prize  contests  for  home 
and  school  improvement  were  conducted,  and  plans  have 
been  prepared  by  Jacob  S.  Martin,  landscape  architect,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Chepiwanoxet  School  grounds.  The 
plan  specifies  a list  of  twenty-two  shrubs  and  plants,  gives 
the  number  of  plants  required  and  the  amount  of  loam  neces- 
sary for  each  planting. 


CEMETERY. 

The  Civic  Improvement  League  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  has 
published  in  neatly  printed  pamphlet  form  a lecture  on  “The 
Value  of  Beauty  to  a City,”  delivered  in  that  city  by  F. 
Wellington  Ruckstuhl,  the  New  York  sculptor.  Mr.  Ruck- 
stuhl  handles  his  subject  in  a convincing  and  enthusiastic 
way,  and  the  disseminating  of  such  literature  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  get  the  people  to  realize  the  importance  and 
value  of  civic  beauty.  Mr.  Ruckstuhl  also  makes  some  con- 
crete recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  Columbia, 
which  could  be  read  with  profit  by  improvement  workers 
everywhere.  Miss  Belle  Williams  is  president  of  the  league. 
* * * 

The  Civic  Improvement  League  of  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  has 
planned  a general  spring  campaign  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  city.  Committees  have  been  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  owners  of  various  unsightly  properties  with  a view  to 
having  them  cleared  up  and  improved,  and  to  urge  tree 
planting,  and  it  was  decided  to  purchase  large  galvanized  iron 
baskets  to  be  placed  at  the  street  corners  in  the  business  sec- 
tion for  the  reception  of  waste  paper. 

* * * 

This  year  the  beautifying  of  stations  and  grounds  owned 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  is  being  carried  out 
with  more  detail  and  on  a larger  scale  than  ever  before. 
Along  the  entire  Fort  Wayne  route  special  pains  are  being 
taken  this  year  to  have  the  property  of  the  road  kept  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  Other  parts  of  the  Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem, and  other  local  railroads  are  doing  much  in  this  way 
also.  A.  W.  Hutchinson  is  in  charge  of  the  work,  and  is  at 
the  head  of  the  big  propagating  houses  at  Sewickley,  Pa. 
♦ ♦ * 

The  Massachusetts  Conference  for  Town  and  Village  Bet- 
terment was  held  in  Boston  April  27  and  28.  Representatives 
from  many  improvement  organizations  of  the  state  were 
present,  and  many  matters  of  interest  to  improvement  workers 
discussed  by  able  speakers.  At  the  first  day’s  session  Prof. 
N.  S.  Shaler  made  an  address  upon  “The  Care  of  the  Land- 
scape.” “Folk  of  the  future,”  he  said,  “will  blame  us  for  our 
neglect  of  the  natural  beauties  of  this  country.”  He  spoke 
of  Massachusetts’  exceedingly  rich  natural  beauty,  a beauty 
of  such  delicateness  that  it  is  easily  marred  by  the  hand  of 
man.  Cape  Cod  in  its  quality  of  outlines  and  beauty  has 
nothing  to  match  it  anywhere.  The  drumlings,  or  arched  hills 
left  throughout  New  England  by  the  glacial  period  have  a 
quality  of  outline  rarely  met  with  elsewhere,  he  said.  Once 
these  drumlings  were  numerous  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  but 
the  rich  have  seized  them  for  vantage  points  upon  which  to 
build  their  homes.  Prof.  Shaler  appealed  to  those  present  to 
organize  a society  for  the  prevention  of  damage  to  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  commonwealth. 

Warren  H.  Manning  spoke  of  the  numerous  parks  and  pub- 
lic reservations  throughout  the  country,  and  said  he  expects 
to  see  them  all  linked  together  some  time  by  a series  of  road- 
ways or  boulevards,  thus  creating  a great  national  park  sys- 
tem. 

Henry  T.  Bailey  made  a plea  to  have  the  state  purchase  the 
salt  marches  as  a part  of  the  state  reservations,  and  Robert 
T.  Woods  talked  on  industrial  education. 

On  the  second  day  Guy  Lowell,  architect,  of  Boston,  read 
a paper,  which  was  afterward  supplemented  with  some  hand- 
some lantern  slides,  on  “Village  Ideals  in  Architecture,”  and 
in  the  course  of  the  address  he  showed  some  glaring  crudities 
regarding  two  of  Boston’s  institutions — the  public  library 
building  and  Commonwealth  avenue. 

Ossian  H.  Lang,  of  New  York,  read  a paper  on  “Social 
Centers,”  and  several  members  of  the  conference  gave  reports 
of  social  service  in  small  towns,  among  which  were  Brimfield, 
Montague  and  Groveland. 
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The  Conifers  of  Western  North  America. 


The  well-known  writer,  Mr.  Alfred  Redder  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  gives  a very  interesting  description 
of  the  Coniferae  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  Pacific 
Coast  Ranges  in  numbers  lo  and  ii,  1905,  of  Moelle'i'^s 
Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung,  under  the  title  of  “A  Few 
Notes  on  West  American  Conifers.”  As  these  notes 
deserve  to  be  widely  disseminated,  those  of  the  greatest 
interest,  generally  speaking,  will  be  considered  here. 
Mr.  Rehder’s  articles  are  illustrated  with  numerous 
beautiful  photographs  taken  by  the  author  and  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Jack  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  who  accom- 
panied him  on  his  trip  to  the  country  of  the  greatest 
coniferous  forests  of  the  world.  The  author  notes  first, 
the  greater  value  of  coniferous  trees  of  the  western  part 
of  North  America  as  compared  with  those  of  East  Asia, 
especially  from  a forester’s  standpoint.  The  first  im- 
portation of  conifers  from  the  western  world  dates 
back  to  1566  (Thuya  occidentalis) , and  1664  (Juni- 
perus  Virginiana).  These  came  from  the  eastern  part 
of  this  continent,  and  together  with  many  other  vari- 
eties indigenous  to  the  eastern  states,  are  now  found 
scattered  over  Western  Europe  in  large  specimens. 
Not  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  did  conifers 
from  the  western  part  of  this  country  reach  Europe. 
Mr.  Rehder  further  writes  : 

“After  leaving  Winnipeg  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  we 
crossed  the  great  plains  before  reaching  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Those  terraced  prairies  constitute  the 
great  divide  between  the  vegetation  of  the  East  and 
that  of  the  West,  with  the  exception  of  some  tree 
growths  along  the  water  courses.  These  plains  pre- 
sented a barren  waste,  denuded  of  tree  or  shrub  growth, 
except  in  a few  rare  instances.  Yet  this  waste  covered 
with  myriads  of  Rudbeckias,  Laitras,  Grindelias,  Guti- 
errezias,  Solidagos,  Cleome  serrulata,  etc.,  produced 
a most  magnificent  spectacle,  long  to  be  remembered. 
The  arborescent  flora  along  the  water  courses  con- 
sisted of  poplars  and  willows  and  such  shrubs  as  Shep- 
pardia  argentea,  mixed  with  Elreagnus  argentea,  and 


in  dry  situations  Symphoricarpus  occidentalis  and  a low 
growing  rose. 

The  first  stop  was  made  at  Banff,  situated  4,500  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  The  forests  here  consisted  largely 
of  Pinus  Murrayana,  Picea  canadensis,  and  Pseudot- 
suga,  with  Picea  Engelmanni,  Abies  subalpina  and 
Pinus  flexilis  on  higher  elevations,  and  Larix  Lyalli  on 
the  highest  peaks.  Deciduous  trees  were  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Populus  tremuloides,  almost  absent.  Under- 
growth was  very  prolific  and  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing : Willow  varieties,  Betula  glandulosa,  Betula  fon- 
tinalis,  Cornus  stolonifera,  Sheppardia  canadensis, 
with  red  and  yellow  fruit.  Ledum  latifolium,  Ledum 
glandulosum.  Rhododendron  albiflorum,  ViburnumJ 
pansiflorum,  Lonicera  involucrata,  Vaccinium  caespito- 
sum,  a number  of  Ribes  varieties,  etc. 

From  here  we  left  for  Laggan,  surrounded  by  beauti- 
ful mountains  and  lakes,  of  which  Lake  Agnes  is  more 
than  six  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  Picea  Engel- 
manni and  Abies  subalpina,  form  here  the  chief  part 
of  the  forests.  Larix  Lyalli,  was  found  in  pure  stands 
at  an  elevation  of  7,500  feet.  A very  interesting  un- 
dergrowth covers  the  forest  floor,  which  is  due  to  the 
greater  moisture  found  in  these  higher  elevations  than 
at  Banff.  Among  others,  I will  name  : Rhododendron 
albiflorum,  Menziesia  glabella,  and  Vaccinium  ovali- 
folium.  These  form  a dense  undergrowth.  In  the 
openings  numerous  willows,  among  which  the  beautiful 
Salix  vestita  and  S.  barattiana,  also  Ribes  varieties, 
Sambucus  pubens,  Alnus  sitchensis,  Spiraea  lucida, 
Kalmia  microphylla,  Empetrum  nigrum,  the  pretty  red- 
fruited  Vaccinium  microphyllum,  AVccinium  oxycoc- 
cus,  Arctous  alpina,  Gaulthiera  myrsinites,  Brvanthus 
and  Cassiope.  The  last  two  named,  together  with 
Dryos,  cover  large  areas  to  a height  of  nine  thousand 
feet  where  dwarf  glacier  willows  form  the  last  vegeta- 
tion. 

At  Glacier,  which  is  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  forests  contain  : Thuya  gigan- 
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tea,  Tsuga  Pattoniana  (Engelm.)  Tsuga  heterophyl- 
la  (Sarg.),  Pinus  flexilis  and  Taxus  brevifolia.  Among 
others,  Vaccinium  membranosum,  Vaccinitim  ovalifo- 
lium,  Menziesia  glabella.  Rhododendron  albiflornm, 
Sambucns  pubens,  Sambucus  melanocarpa,  Sorbns 
sitchensis,  and  Fatsia  horrida  were  noticed  in  the  un- 
dergrowth. 

The  next  stop  was  Vancouver,  where  a visit  was  paid 
to  Stanley  Park,  noteworthy  for  its  remnants  of  the  vir- 
gin forests,  represented  by  venerable  giants  of  Thuya 
gigantea,  Picea  sitchensis,  Pseudotsuga,  and  of  decid- 
uous trees,  Alnus  oregona,  Malus  rivularis,  Prunus 
mollis,  Fraxinus  oregona,  Populus  tremuloides,  Cor- 
nus  Nuttalli,  Crataegus  Douglasii,  Acer  macrophyllum, 
Acer  circinatum,  and  of  special  interest  the  beautiful 
climber,  Gaultheria  Sliallon. 

On  Mt.  Ranier  in  Washington,  Arbutus  Menziesi, 
was  seen  for  the  first  time,  and  of  conifers  the  majestic 
Abies  grandis,  and  at  an  elevation  of  three  thousand 
feet,  Chamaecyparis  Nutkaensis  and  Thuya  gigantea. 
Higher  up  Abies  amabilis,  A.  subalpina,  etc.  The 
above-named  cypresses  and  Taxus  brevifolia,  the  last 
named  as  a shrnb.  Of  deciduous  trees  we  encountered 
Populus  balsamifera,  P.  tremuloides  and  Alnus  ore- 
gona, more  as  undergrowth.  Malus  rivularis,  also  Nut- 
talia  cerasiformis,  several  Ribes  and  vaccinium  varie- 
ties, Pachystima  Myrsinites,  Gaultheria  Shallon  and 
G.  ovalifolia ; in  open  and  dry  situations  lower  down 
the  mountain  sides,  were  Holodiseus  discolor  ( Spiraea 
ariaefolia)  and  Sambucus  glauca.  Mahonia  nervosa 
covers  the  forest  floor  in  large  patches  as  an  evergreen 
carpet.  Toward  the  snow  line  willows,  Vaccinium  oval- 
ifolium.  Spiraea  Douglasii  and  Spiraea  rosea  and  on 
the  snow  line  glacier  willows,  Cassiope  Mertensiana, 
Cassiope  stelleriana  and  Sorbus  dumosa. 

In  the  Siskiyou  Mountains,  in  southern  Oregon,  the 
vegetation  told  us  of  the  close  proximity  of  California. 
Pinus  Lambertiana,  Pinus  ponderosa,  Pinus  Jeffreyi 
and  Libocedrus  decurrens,  mixed  with  Quercus  lobata, 
Quercus  Kelloggi  and  Arbutus  Menziesi  form  open 
forests.  Such  evergreen  oaks  as  Quercus  densiflora, 
Quercus  chrysolepis  and  Quercus  vaccinifolia  and  the 
evergreen  Umbellularia  Californica,  are  found  spar- 
ingly. Shrubs  like  Aretostaphylos  varieties  mixed  with 
several  kinds  of  Ceanothus  form  the  undergrowth  over 
large  areas.  In  the  valleys  Chamaecyparis  Lawsoniana 
flourish  and  on  higher  elevations  Abies  concolor,  Abies 
nobilis,  Psuedotsuga  and  Libocedrus,  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  forest. 

The  real  object  of  our  visit  to  the  Siskiyou  Moun- 
tains was  the  rare  Picea  Breweriana.  Picea  Breweriana 
was  discovered  about  twenty  years  ago  and  is  found  in 
three  places  on  top  of  the  mountain  chain.  Here  it  forms 
open  stands,  mixed  with  Abies  nobilis,  Abies  concolor 
and  Libocedrus.  The  ground  is  very  rocky  and  dry 
and  furnishes  a poor  undergrowth ; cpiite  the  opposite 


is  found  in  damp  situations  where  a very  luxuriant 
vegetation  exists.  Here  grows  the  shrubby  and  rare 
Quercus  Sadleriana,  also  Lonicera  conjugialis,  Acer 
glabrum,  Aretostaphylos  nevadensis,  Nuttallia,  Cerco- 
carpus,  Rubus  Nutkanus,  Mahonia  aquifolium.  Whip- 
plea  modesta,  Sorbus  sitchensis,  Sambucus  pubens, 
Sambucus  glauca,  Prunus  emarginata,  and  several  va- 
rieties of  roses,  Symphoricarpus,  Salix,  Ceanothus,  Cor- 
nus  and  Ribes,  and  lower  down  Prunus  demissa, 
Prunus  subcordata,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Rehder  concludes  with  a short  visit  to  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park  where  he  found  the  vegetation  monoto- 
ous  and  of  little  interest  compared  to  what  he  had  seen 
on  the  Coast  Ranges.  Mention  is  made  of  Pinus 
Murrayana  that  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  forest, 
also  Picea  Engelmanni,  Abies  subalpina,  Pinus  flexilis 
and  Juniperus  scopulorum.  His  interesting  notes  are 
appended  with  a description  of  a majority  of  the 
Conifers  he  found  on  this  trip. 

Jens  Jensen. 


ACER  POLYMORPHUM.  JAPANESE  MAPLE. 

By  Joseph  Meehan. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  in  Fair- 
mont Park,  Philadelphia,  none  are  more  admired  than 
some  of  the  lovely  Japanese  Maples,  one  of  which,  the 
common  polymorphum,  the  illustration  represents. 
There  are  a great  many  varieties  of  this,  the  typical 
form,  some  of  them  of  blood  red  foliage,  others,  purple 
leaved,  and  still  others,  of  different  colors,  and  some 
with  finely  dissected  leaves. 

The  one  photographed,  A.  polymorphum,  is  regarded 
chiefly  for  its  very  pretty  leaves,  the  character  of  which 
the  illustration  shows,  and.  for  its  pretty  habit  of  growth. 
This  specimen  stands  in  a windy,  exposed  place,  yet  has 
formed  a pleasing  specimen,  but  had  it  been  in  a less 
exposed  one  it  would  have  been  bushier  than  at  present. 
Its  outline  is  its  own,  no  pruning  of  it  having  been 
attempted. 

Although  the  polymorphum  is  rarely  planted  as  a 
shrub  with  colored  foliage,  a mistake  is  made  by  those 
who  overlook  it  in  this  respect.  Its  first  leaves  of 
spring  are  lightly  tinted  with  red,  and  its  entire  sum- 
mer garb  is  of  a coppery  green.  In  the  last  days  of 
autumn  it  is  unsurpassed  as  a handsome  foliage  shrnb. 
When  the  functions  of  the  leaves  are  fully  performed 
and  the  time  of  falling  is  not  far  off  they  change  to  a 
brilliant  red,  or  red  and  yellow,  such  as  is  sometimes 
seen  in  a rich  representative  of  the  sugar  maple  in 
late  autumn.  For  this  reason  alone,  its  rare  display 
of  autumn  foliage,  this  maple  should  be  planted,  as  it  al- 
ready is  by  those  familiar  with  its  merits. 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  this  maple  having  handsome 
foliage,  such  as  the  well  known  blood-leaved,  dislike 
hot,  dry  weather.  They  endure  it,  but  show  their  ap- 
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Layers  are  put  down  when  the  young  acer  polymokrhum. 

shoots  are  of  sufficient  length  in  early  summer,  and  late  winter,  in  a greenhouse,,  the  stock  for  both  this 
are  better  let  remain  undisturbed  for  two  seasons.  and  inarching  purposes  being  the  polymorphum,  the 
Grafting  is  usually  performed  on  potted  plants,  in  one  of  the  illustration. 


Garden  Plants  — Their  Geography  — CXII.— Filicales. 


Adiantum  pedatum. 


The  Gleichenia,  Polypod- 
ium and  Ophioglossum  Al- 
liance. 

Exclusive  of  such  ancient 
and  intermediate  tribes  as 
Equiseteae  and  Lycopodese 
ferns  have  about  i8  Tribes, 
75  Genera,  and  3,000  or 
more  species.  Additions 
have  been  made  especially 
to  tree  ferns  since  this 
enumeration  was  made,  but 
it  may  be  expected  that  the 
1 eduction  of  so-called  species  will  about  balance  them. 

Perns  are  tropical,  sub-tropical,  warm  and  cold  tem- 
perate (rarely  arctic)  evergreen  or  deciduous  leafy 
herbs,  sometimes  climbing  by  stems  or  rhizomes,  or  by 
their  upright  caudices  which  often  thicken  by  aerial 
roots,  they  become  trees  of  20  to  50  or  more  feet  high. 
They  are  especially  abundant  in  the  sub-tropical  climates 
at  considerable  elevations  on  the  tropical  mountains. 
Often  they  are  epiphytal,  sometimes  on  each  other,  and 
occasionally  sub-aquatic.  They  are  really  a part  of  a 
separate  division  of  plants  which  Jussieu  called  Acoty- 
ledones.  The  roots  are  fibrous,  rhizomatous  and  some- 
umes  tuber  bearing.  The  budding  leaves  are  rolled  up 
like  the  spring  of  a watch,  and  when  expanded  are 
simple  or  compound,  the  infertile  leaves  sometimes 
differ  from  the  fertile,  and  many  differ  greatly  in  the 
vanous  stages  of  their  growth.  The  mature  plants 


have  neither  flowers  nor  floral  organs.  When  these  oc- 
ciir  at  all  they  are  borne  in  an  infinitely  small  state  by 
the  “prothallium,”  a remarkable  vegetative  process 
which  I will  try  to  give  an  idea  of  presently.  In  place 
of  seed,  too,  the  leaves  often  bear  millions  of  minute 
and  volatile  spores,  as  light  and  easily  wind  borne  as 
the  pollen  grains  of  grasses  or  pines.  This  character 
has  facilitated  the  spread  of  many  species  to  all  suitable 
parts  of  the  world.  These  spores  are  naked,  or  borne 
in  little  cases  on  the  under  sides  or  edges  of  the  fronds, 
or  on  the  modified  rolled  up  leaves  of  the  so-called  flow- 
ering ferns.  Unlike  pollen,  it  is  unnecessary  for  them 
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to  ef¥ect  a contact  with  any  female  organ.  All  they  re- 
quire to  promote  germination  is  a moist  surface  of  rock 
or  earth  separate  or  combined,  or  that  of  tree  bark 
or  a brick  wall,  suitably  situated  as  to  heat  and  light  or 
shade,  when  they  more  or  less  speedily  produce  the  re- 
markable cell  formations  which  expand  to  the  filmy 
green  growths  with  which  all  fern  growers  are  familiar. 
They  are  the  variously  shaped  “prothallia’’  whose  func- 
tions seem  to  be  largely  those  of  the  uterus  of  animals. 
As  the  growths  proceed  processes  analogous  to  anthers 
— “antheridia”  are  developed  on  their  lower  sides  or 
edges — which  differ  a good  deal  both  in  structure  and 
methods,  but  bear  infinitely  small  spirals  or  comma- 
like  bodies  which  seem  to  perform  the  functions  of 
true  pollen  grains.  Moisture  at  suitable  degrees  of 
heat  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  swelling  of  the  cells, 
and  this  explains  why  seed  pans  are  covered  with  glass. 
Moreover,  the  sperm-spirals  are  actually  said  to  have 
been  observed  darting  about  like  animalculse  in  the  dew 
drops  hanging  to  the  filmy  “prothallia,”  as  though 
water  were  necessary  to  their  conveyance.  Female  or- 
gans are  sparingly  produced  called  “archegonia,”  which 
seem  to  bear  some  analogy  to  the  naked  flask-shaped 
ovule  of  a conifer,  and  these  fertilized  by  the  before- 
mentioned  spirals,  “antherozoa,”  give  birth  to  the  first 
little  bud  and  leaf  of  the  future  fern — not  to  a seed. 

There  are  botanists  who  claim  to  have  microscopical- 
ly watched  all  of  the  processes,  and  from  the  time  of 
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the  publication  of  papers  by  Count  Suminski  in  1848  to 
the  present,  the  discussions  on  the  subject  have  been 
numerous. 

Besides  the  ordinary  methods  there  are  several  more 
or  less  abnormal  means  of  reproduction  such  as  may 
be  observed  in  the  viviparous  species.  Others  some- 


times increase  by  a remarkable  kind  of  cell  production, 
or  again  by  buds  borne  on  scales  at  the  base  of  the 
leaf-stalks,  while  many  increase  rapidly  by  running  or 
climbing  rhizomes.  Some  of  these  are  otherwise  infer- 
tile. 

James  MacPherson. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  NURSERYMEN. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen  will  be  held  at  West 
Baden  Springs,  Ind.,  June  14,  15  and  16,  1905.  An 
extensive,  interesting  and  varied  program  has  been  pre- 
pared and  a large  attendance  is  expected. 

Among  the  papers  of  chief  interest  to  be  read  and 
discussed  are  the  following:  The  Cost  of  a Tree,  by 
Hiarry  L.  Bird ; The  Low  Prices  of  Ornamental  Stock, 
by  Charles  Maloy;  A Tree  Garden  to  Last  a Thousand 
Years,  by  J.  Plorace  McFarland,  (stereopticon)  ; The 
New  Horticulture,  by  H.  W.  Stringfellow ; Quality  vs. 
Quantity,  by  Prof.  John  Craig;  San  Jose  Scale  Again — 
the  Best  Spray,  by  F.  C.  Hall ; Excluding  Advertise- 
ments Quoting  Prices,  by  J.  M.  Irvine. 

By  aid  of  the  stereopticon  the  interesting  papers  of 
the  evening  sessions  will  be  fully  illustrated.  It  has 
been  the  endeavor  of  the  committee  to  make  this  year’s 
program  an  eminently  practical  one,  and  the  subjects 
presented  will  be  of  unusual  interest  to  both  fruit  and 
ornamental  planters. 

Interesting  features  of  entertainment  promised  will 
include  a “fruit  banquet”  to  be  served  on  the  evening 
of  the  last  day  and  an  excursion  to  Mammoth  Cave, 
Ky.,  on  the  day  following.  ) 


ANOTHER  USE  FOR  THE  CROWBAR. 

Transplanting  large  shrubs  is  usually  a tedious  and 
clumsy  operation ; yet  it  often  has  to  be  done  to  relieve 
overcrowding,  or  to  make  at  once  an  effect  that  plants 
of  regular  nursery  sizes  would  take  years  to  produce. 
Almost  every  shrub,  deciduous  or  evergreen,  can  be 
moved  successfully  when  mature,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
past  its  maturity  and  sinking  into  the  stage  of  de- 
crepitude when  dead  stumps  and  sticks  begin  to  crowd 
out  the  growing  wood.  Such  large  and  heavy  plants 
can  be  pried  out  of  the  ground  easily  and  quickly  with 
a crowbar.  Dig  a circle  round  the  shrub  one  spit  deep, 
work  the  bar  well  under  the  root,  and  with  a stone  or 
piece  of  wood  foi  a fulcrum  raise  up  the  whole  mass. 
Two  bars,  one  on  each  side  are  better  still.  It  takes  a 
little  practice  to  find  the  best  ways  to  handle  these  tools, 
but  it  is  worth  the  trouble.  A shrub  raised  like  this  will 
usually  come  out  with  better  and  longer  roots  than  one 
dug  in  the  ordinary  way. 

H.  A.  Caparn. 
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(An  Enemy  to  San  Jose  Scale. 

A correspondent  in  Ohio,  who  has 
been  taking  preventive  measures 
against  scale  insects,  writes  that  he  has 
until  recently  been  killing  the  Asiatic 
ladybird  under  the  mistaken  impression 
that  it  was  injurious  to  the  trees.  The 
ladybird  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
San  Jose  scale,  and  the  accompanying 
illustration  may  be  of  help  to  others  in 


THE  ASIATIC  LADYBIRD. 

identifying  it.  The  picture  is  from  the 
yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  tells  about  it  as  follows : 

The  little  ladybird  (Chiloconis  sim- 
ilis)  is  everywhere  present  in  both  China 
and  Japan,  feeding  on  the  San  Jose 
scale  and  also  on  the  white  peach- 
scale  {Diaspis  pentagona),  the  latter 
another  serious  scale  pest  which  has  re- 
cently gained  foothold  in  this  country, 
and  is  undoubtedly  native  also  to  east- 
ern Asia,  extending,  as  it  does,  from 
north  China  southward  through  the 
Malay  Peninsula  to  Java,  and  occurring 
throughout  Japan.  Wherever  either  of 
these  scale  insects  occurred  the  little 
ladybird  was  found  industriously  feed- 
ing upon  them.  This  ladybird,  like 
other  members  of  its  genus,  is  a general 
feeder,  and  will  attack  almost  any  scale 
insect.  It  was  very  evident,  however, 
that  it  fed  on  the  San  Jose  scale  with 
even  greater  readiness  than  it  did  on 
the  Diaspis  or  other  scale  insects,  and 
later  on,  in  the  experimental  breeding 
cages  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  it  has  mul- 
tiplied more  rapidly  on  the  San  Jose 
scale  than  on  the  Diaspis.  In  Japan 
this  ladybird,  already  present  as  an  en- 


emy of  the  widely  distributed  Diaspis, 
has  taken  very  readily  to  the  San  Jose 
scale  and  assists  very  much  in  keeping 
the  latter  in  subjection. 


(A  Liquid  Tree  Trotecior. 

“Tree  Tanglefoot”  is  the  name  of  a 
new  liquid  preparation  recently  put  on 
the  market  by  the  O.  & W.  Thum  Co., 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  protect  trees 
against  ants,  bugs,  worms  and  other  in- 
sects that  crawl  up  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  and  damage  the  fruit  and  foliage. 
This  firm  manufacturers  the  Tanglefoot 
flypaper,  and  was  led  into  the  produc- 
tion of  Tree  Tanglefoot  by  various  at- 
tempts by  users  of  the  flypaper  to  utilize 
it  as  a band  around  trees  to  stop  crawl- 
ing insects.  The  flypaper  did  not  prove 
adaptable  to  this  use,  and  the  firm  set 
to  work  to  experiment,  and  after  two 
years  of  effort  perfected  the  new  com- 
pound. It  has  been  tested  and  recom- 
mended by  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  has  been  used  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  combat  the  gypsy  and  brown- 
tail  moths,  and  in  California  and  Illi- 
nois against  the  canker-worm.  The 
preparation  is  applied  directly  to  the 
bark  with  a knife  or  small  wooden 
paddle,  or  on  a band  of  paper  fastened 
around  the  tree.  It  will  remain  sticky 
for  three  months,  is  harmless  to  plant 
life,  and  is  effective  in  a temperature 
ranging  from  32  to  115  degrees.  This 
company  has  many  testimonials  from 
users  of  “Tree  Tanglefoot.” 


Storms  Damage  Trees  in  South. 

“Not  a winter  resort,  but  a resort  for 
winter,”  well  describes  the  conditions 
on  Feb.  7 and  8,  and  again  on  Feb.  14, 
1905,  in  some  parts  of  the  South. 

A sleet  storm,  extending  over  a large 
area,  from  Memphis  south  and  east,  and 
from  Chattanooga  south,  raged  on 
Feb.  7 and  8.  Six  inches  of  snow  and 
sleet  covered  the  ground  the  next  day, 
and  much  damage  resulted,  especially 
on  Lookout  Mountain,  where  trees, 
weighted  down  with  ice,  were  uprooted 
and  fell  on  the  mountain  side.  In  the 
government  park  there  is  not  a tree 
that  is  not  badly  damaged,  and  a large 
proportion  are  ruined  beyond  any  pos- 
sible hope  of  recovery.  No  battle  could 
have  stripped  them  so  completely  of 
their  limbs.  The  man  intrusted  with 
the  trimming  and  pruning  and  saving  of 
them  should  know  his  business,  for  only 
the  work  of  an  expert  will  restore 
them  to  one-half  their  original  beauty. 
On  Missionary  Ridge  and  at  Chicka- 
mauga  Park  the  damage  is  not  so  great. 
In  the  parks  at  Memphis  most  of  the 


damage  was  to  the  magnolias,  of  which 
many  limbs  were  broken  off.  The  sec- 
ond cold  wave  exerted  itself  in  still, 
cold,  low  temperature.  On  Feb.  13  the 
thermometer  began  to  drop  about  noon ; 
at  10  p.  m.  it  ranged  from  10  to  20  de- 
grees below  in  and  around  Knoxville, 
and  on  the  morning  of  Feb.  14  a tem- 
perature of  24  to  27  degrees  below  zero 
was  read  in  the  suburbs  of  Knoxville, 
while  in  the  city  14  to  18  degrees  below 
was  registered.  This  was  due  to  a 
blanket  of  smoke  that  covered  the  city. 
Many  magnolias.  Ilex,  box  and  English 
ivy  turned  brown  in  a few  days  follow- 
ing. Sid.  J.  Hare. 


Railroad  Landscaping. 

While  the  necessity  of  retrenchment, 
or  some  other  reason,  is  prompting  a 
number  of  railroads  to  discontinue  their 
gardening  departments,  it  is  not  so  with 
the  Michigan  Central.  It  is  nearly 
twenty-five  years  since  it  took  up  this 
work  and  last  year  at  the  greenhouses 
at  Niles  and  Ypsilanti  over  200,000 
bedding  plants  and  shrubs  were  grown 
for  use  on  the  station  grounds  along 
the  line.  This  year  the  gardening  de- 
partment has  been  equally  busy,  most 
of  the  stock  now  being  planted  out. 
The  Michigan  Central  also  grows  large 
quantities  of  cut  flowers  for  its  own  use. 
The  Chicago  & Northwestern  has  large 
greenhouses  at  Waukegan,  111.,  for  the 
Milwaukee  division,  and  at  West  Chica- 
go for  the  main  line,  where  .thousands 
of  bedding  plants  and  shrubbery  have 
been  grown  the  past  season  and  are  now 
planted  out  along  the  road.  The  Bur- 
lington is  following  suit,  with  its  green- 
houses at  Aurora,  and  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral is  doing  more  work  in  this  line  than 
ever  before,  as  its  greenhouses  at  Cham- 
paign have  only  this  season  got  under 
full  headway. — Florists’  Reviezv. 


The  Re'bi’val  of  the  Reony. 

The  peony  revival  is  now  in  full 
swing,  and  everybody  seems  to  be  happy 
about  it,  says  Country  Life  in  America. 
In  fact,  this  lovely  flower  never  really 
went  out  of  favor,  as  the  dahlia  did. 
Of  course,  the  peony  has  been  greatly 
improved  in  the  last  fifteen  years  (wit- 
ness, for  example,  the  increased  num- 
ber of  fragrant  varieties),  but  even  if 
it  had  not  been  improved  it  would  still 
rank  among  the  six  best  herbaceous  per- 
ennials in  cultivation;  in  fact,  it  is  prob- 
ably the  best  “hardy  flower”  we  have, 
and  if  the  truth  were  known  (and  one 
could  ignore  fragrance  and  sentiment) 
the  peony  beats  the  rose  “all  hollow.” 
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Perpetvial  Care  in  American  Cemeteries. 

A Symposium  of  Methods  of 
Some  of  the  Leading  Cemeteries. 


The  vital  importance  of  the  subject  of  perpetual  care 
in  modern  cemetery  management,  has  brought  about  a 
constantly  growing  demand  for  information  that  will 
assist  in  securing  its  provisions  or  in  perfecting  methods 
of  operation  where  it  is  already  in  force.  In  the  belief 
that  a knowledge  of  the  practical  workings  of  perpetual 
care  systems,  the  conditions  to  be  met  with  and  the 
difficulties  encountered,  will  be  the  basis  for  future 
progress  in  the  work  Park  and  Cemetery  has  been 
led  to  compile  this  symposium  of  the  methods  of  some 
of  the  leading  cemeteries  and  the  opinions  of  those  in 
charge  as  to  the  results  that  have  been  obtained. 

The  information  which  follows  in  this  and  succeed- 
ing issues  was  obtained  by  addressing  questions  to 
a number  of  the  leading  cemeteries,  from  whom 
some  interesting  replies  were  received.  When  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  answers  has  been  pub- 
lished in  these  pages,  it  will  be  summarized  and  dis- 
cussed with  a view  to  formulating  a system  of  perpetual 
care  that  shall  embody  the  best  of  the  features  that 
have  been  found  practically  useful. 

The  questions  leferred  to  were  as  follows  : 

1.  What  percentage  of  lot  sales  is  it  advisable  to  set 
aside  for  perpetual  care? 

2.  What  portion  of  this  should  be  applied  to  general 
care  of  the  cemetery  as  a whole,  and  what  to  the  care 
of  the  individual  contributing  lot? 

3.  When  a portion  of  the  cemetery  has  been  sold 
without  special  care  contract,  what  adjustments  can  be 
made  regarding  general  care  of  the  cemetery  as  a 
whole  ? 

4.  How  best  to  organize  trustees  ? 

5.  What  best  form  of  contract  ? 

6.  What  basis  do  you  use  for  determining  the 
amount  of  deposit  required  from  individual  lot  holders 
for  perpetual  care  of  their  lots? 


7.  If  you  accept  deposits  for  the  care  of  mausoleums, 
monuments,  etc.,  what  charge  is  made  and  how  is  the 
amount  determined? 

8.  What  rate  of  interest  can  be  allowed  on  perpetual 
care  funds? 

9.  Is  it  proper  to  guarantee  something  in  perpetuity  ? 

Woodlaftfn  Cemetety,  'Detroit. 

Referring  to  the  questions  on  perpetual  care,  we  are  not 
ready  to  publish  any  definite  information  as  far  as  our  ceme- 
tery is  concerned,  because  we  are  just  now  deliberating  and 
discussing  the  matter  to  find  our  solution.  We  made  up  our 
minds  at  once  that  any  attempt  to  follow  and  adopt  schedules 
in  vogue  in  other  cemeteries  would  prove  unsatisfactory  and 
misleading ; so  we  set  about  to  keep  faithfully  a daily, 
minutely  classified  record  of  all  work  performed,  which  would 
enable  us  at  the  end  of  every  year  to  compute  with  consider- 
able correctness  the  cost  of  the  various  items  of  labor  per- 
formed. Of  special  interest  in  this  connection  are  the  items 
which  enter  into  and  are  essential  to  perpetual  care,  there- 
fore it  will  be  well  to  enumerate  what  with  us  is  included  in 
perpetual  care,  not  only  of  the  individual  lots,  but  also  of  the 
cemetery  as  a whole. 

The  turf  is  constantly  mowed  with  lawn  mowers  during  the 
grass  growing  season  and  clippings  raked  and  removed.  Turf 
is  kept  in  good  condition  by  fertilizing  when  necessary  and 
watering  in  dry  times.  Mounds  are  kept  low  and  in  good 
condition  so  long  as  they  are  left  in  grass,  and  depressions 
appearing  on  sections  are  raised  and  the  turf  repaired  by 
sodding  or  seeding  whenever  required.  Hardy  plants,  shrubs 
and  trees  which  may  have  been  set  out  with  permission  and 
by  the  cemetery  are  properly  cared  for ; leaves  and  litter  are 
not  permitted  to  accumulate.  Avenues  are  kept  neatly  edged, 
free  from  weeds  and  dust,  are  frequently  raked  and  rolled, 
and  during  the  winter  are  kept  passable  by  snow  plow  and 
shovel.  Devoting  a certain  amount  of  time  to  lot  owners  is 
also  charged  to  maintenance.  In  this  way  these  daily  records 
of  work  give  us  the  only  correct  basis  upon  which  to  deter- 
mine the  required  amount  to  charge  for  perpetual  care. 

Moreover,  we  shall  continue  to  keep  up  and  preserve  this 
daily  record,  which  will  become  more  valuable,  and  in  course 
of  time  will  furnish  the  best  possible  means  for  ascertaining 
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whether  any  changes  or  modifications  from  former  calcula- 
tions and  deductions  are  desirable  or  necessary.  Our  aim  is 
to  arrive  at  that  point  where  the  price  of  a lot  will  cover 
everything  that  is  necessary  to  perpetuate  its  good  and  tidy 
appearance,  its  care  and  its  protection  without  any  further 
tax  or  charge.  When  this  is  accomplished  we  think  we  shall 
have  solved  the  question  in  our  own  case.  We  are  also  plan- 
ning to  furnish  a special  care  for  decorative  planting,  for 
cleaning  and  rejointing  all  classes  of  stonework,  but  we  do 
not  consider  it  advisable  to  make  provisions  for  the  renewal 
of  stonework. 

With  these  few  remarks  covering  our  own  case  I will  close 
with  my  answers  to  your  questions : 

No.  I.  Careful  investigation  of  cost  of  maintenance  leads 
me  to  say  that  nothing  less  than  25  cents  be  set  aside  for  the 
perpetual  care  of  a lot  area.  In  addition  to  that  I consider  it 
eminently  proper  to  burden  a lot  fronting  on  a path  (grass), 
or  on  a reserve  lawn  space,  or  on  an  ornamental  planting  area, 
more  than  one  that  is  not  so  favorably  situated;  therefore  1 
would  suggest  increasing  the  price  of  the  former  lot  by  add- 
ing to  and  charging  to  it  part  of  the  area  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  lot,  and  placing  this  extra  cost  to  the  amount  originally 
contributed  to  the  perpetual  care.  In  this  way  the  care  of 
grass  walks,  reserve  lawn  spaces  and  planted  areas  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  lots  surrounding  them,  as  it  is  proper  they 
should  be. 

No.  2.  In  every  cemetery  there  is  a certain  amount  of  area 
not  saleable,  which  needs  care.  In  the  foregoing  pragraph  a 
suggestion  is  made  as  to  how  to  provide  for  grass  walks,  re- 
serve lawn  and  planting  areas.  In  addition  to  these  areas  of 
drives,  steep  hills,  lakes,  etc.,  must  be  taken  care  of,  and  for 
this  I would  suggest  proportioning  the  perpetual  care  fund 
the  same  as  the  proportion  is  between  saleable  and  unsaleable 
area. 

No.  4.  Would  recommend  specially  appointed  Board  of 
Trustees  to  operate  the  perpetual  care  fund,  making  the 
board  accountable  to  some  judiciary. 

No.  7.  Contracts  for  the  care  of  monuments,  mausoleums, 
etc.,  and  charges  for  such  care  can  only  be  based  and  deter- 
mined upon  carefully  made  specifications  and  estimates  cover- 
ing each  case.  It  will  be  impossible  to  make  up  and  follow 
any  one  schedule  of  charges. 

No.  8.  From  two  to  three  per  cent. 

No.  9.  Owing  to  uncertainty  of  cost  of  labor  and  earnings 
of  money  in  tbe  future,  I would  favor  a plan  whereby  a 
guarantee  is  given  for  a term  of  years  only,  say  from  30  to 
50,  with  the  understanding  and  privilege  of  adjusting  the 
agreement  at  the  expiration  of  the  one  period  to  the  then 
existing  conditions  of  labor  and  interest,  as  a basis  upon 
which  to  enter  an  agreement  for  another  period. 

Frank  Eurich,  Superintendent. 

* * * 

Ca!ve  Hill  Cemetery,  Louis'hiUe,  Ky. 

We  do  not  as  yet  sell  lots  in  the  cemetery  with  the  perpetual 
care  included  in  the  price  of  the  lot.  We  have  a separate 
company,  called  the  Cave  Hill  Investment  Company,  whose 
managers  are  elected  by  tbe  Board  of  Managers  of  Cave  Hill 
Cemetery  Co.  This  Investment  Company  receives  gifts,  de- 
vises or  bequests,  and  cares  for  the  principal,  using  the  income 
for  the  special  care  of  the  particular  lots  for  which  the  fund 
is  provided,  and  does  anything  else  as  directed  by  the  donor. 
No  charge  is  made  for  this  service.  The  cemetery  company 
sets  aside  each  month  10  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  lots  and  single  graves,  which  sum  is  paid  to  the  invest- 
ment company  monthly.  The  investment  company  invests 
this  money,  and  as  the  interest  accumulates  reinvests  it,  until 
such  fund  and  accumulations  shall  amount  to  a certain  sum, 
the  income  from  which  will  be  sufficient  to  care  for  the 


grounds  when  the  cemetery  ceases  to  be  self-sustaining.  The 
form  of  contract  entered  into  with  the  investment  company 
is  not  really  a contract,  but  rather  a receipt  for  money  to  be 
held  in  trust  and  the  income  disbursed  in  a certain  way. 
It  reads  as  follows ; 

Office  of 

Cave  Hill  Investment  Co. 

(Incorporated.) 

Louisville,  Ky ig.  . . 

Received  of  

Dollars,  to  be  held  in 

perpetual  trust,  with  power  in  the  Trustee  to  invest  and  re- 
invest the  same.  The  annual  income  to  be  used  for  the 

special  care  of  Lot  No Section 

in  Cave  Hill  Cemetery. 


Cave  Hill  Investment  Company, 

By  

Treasurer. 

In  response  to  the  questions  asked : It  is  advisable  to  set 
aside  for  at  least  10  per  cent,  preferably  15  per  cent,  of  lot 
sales. 

All  the  income  of  this  fund  should  be  applied  to  the  care 
of  the  cemetery  as  a whole. 

When  a portion  of  the  cemetery  has  been  sold  without 
special  care  contract,  if  unable  to  get  owners  to  donate  a fund, 
tbe  whole  cemetery  should  be  cared  for. 

Trustees  should  be  elected  by  lot  owners  or  by  board  of 
managers  of  cemetery,  if  these  are  elected  by  the  lot  owners. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  deposit  required  from  in- 
dividual lot  holders  for  perpetual  care  of  their  lots  estimate 
amount  of  fund  which  at  3 per  cent  per  annum  will  produce 
sufficient  income  to  pay  charges  for  special  service. 

In  accepting  deposits  for  the  care  of  mausoleums,  monu- 
ments, etc.,  each  case  is  separately  considered  and  estimate 
made  of  probable  annual  cost. 

Three  per  cent  interest  can  be  allowed. 

It  is  proper  to  guarantee  something  in  perpetuity  when  the 
company  has  a perpetual  charter. 

L.  D.  Carter,  Secy,  and  Treas. 

^ ^ ^ 

Oakland  Cemetery,  St,  Paul,  Minn, 

Regarding  perpetual  care  and  permanent  funds,  I thank 
you  for  putting  the  questions  so  clearly  and  giving  me  an 
opportunity  to  answer,  once  for  all,  the  many  inquiries  on 
that  subject.  Hereafter  I shall  refer  inquiries  to  Park  and 
Cemetery.  The  answers  embody  the  result  of  much  thought 
for  seventeen  years,  and  the  practical  results  of  thirty-four 
years  of  experiment  on  the  part  of  Oakland  Cemetery.  Our 
state  laws  regarding  cemetery  trust  funds  seem  to  me  to  be 
a mass  of  complicated  nonsense,  and  omit  the  vital  part — i.  e., 
provision  for  state  inspection.  Our  fund  was  established  be- 
fore that  law  was  enacted.  We  are  acting  under  the  general 
provisions  of  the  law  as  contained  in  General  Statutes  of 
Minnescota,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

“Section  3096.  Any  association  incorporated  agreeably  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  * * * may  also  purchase,  or 

take  by  gift,  and  hold  personal  property,  and  may  sell  the 
same,  and  apply  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  purposes  men- 
tioned in  section  one  hundred  and  seven  of  this  title  [3103], 
and  no  others ; and  all  real  and  personal  estate  which  shall 
have  been  given  or  granted  to  any  such  association  for  the 
maintenance  of  any  monument,  the  keeping  in  good  order  or 
the  embellishment  of  any  lot  or  grounds  situated  within  the 
enclosure  of  such  association,  shall  remain  forever  to  the 
uses  to  which  the  same  shall  have  been  given  or  granted, 
according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  grantor. 
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Sec.  3103.  The  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  lots  in 
such  cemetery  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  any  debts 
incurred  by  said  association,  in  the  purchase  of  cemetery 
grounds  and  property,  in  fencing,  improving  and  embellishing 
such  grounds  and  avenues  leading  thereto,  and  in  defraying 
the  necessary  expenses  in  the  management  and  care  of  the 
same,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Not  less  than  20  per  cent  should  be  set  aside.  I do  not 
favor  the  percentage  basis.  It  costs  more  per  unit  of  area  to 
care  for  single  graves  and  small  lots  with  much  stonework 
than  it  does  for  large  lots. 

I see  no  reason  for  two  funds,  one  for  the  cemetery  as  a 
whole  and  one  for  the  individual  lot.  The  proper  care  of  the 
lots  implies  like  care  for  lawn  spaces  and  avenues.  When 
the  ground  is  all  sold,  the  whole  care  of  the  cemetery  must 
be  met  by  the  income  from  the  invested  funds. 

When  a portion  of  the  cemtery  has  been  sold  without  spe- 
cial care  contract,  give  the  best  care  possible  to  the  new  parts 
sold  under  perpetual  care,  the  least  possible  to  the  old  parts, 
except  individual  lots  where  payment  is  made  for  care,  and 
the  question  will  soon  answer  itself.  Give  no  care  to  lots  for 
which  no  provision  is  made.  Public  opinion  is  a powerful 
lever  and  will  ultimately  bring  nearly  all  lot  owners  into  line.' 

As  to  trustees,  state  laws  regulate  organization  of  cemetery 
associations.  If  the  trustees  are  competent  to  manage  the 
cemetery,  they  are  competent  to  administer  the  trust  funds. 
They  should  be  under  the  same  state  supervision  as  banks 
and  trust  companies. 

The  best  form  of  contract  is  the  simplest  possible.  Guar- 
antee only  ordinary  care.  If  the  income  permits,  then  give 
better  care. 

Our  basis  for  determining  the  amount  of  deposit  required 
from  individual  lot  holders  is  the  area  of  lot.  We  set  aside 
from  proceeds  of  all  ground  sales  20  cents  per  square  foot, 
and  collect  the  same  from  owners  of  lots  sold  before  perpetual 
care  was  adopted.  With  present  interest  rates  I consider  this 
a minimum. 

We  have  not  accepted  care  of  artificial  work,  monuments, 
etc.  I should  think  that  a deposit  of  not  less  than  the  original 
cost  of  the  work  would  be  necessary. 

No  rate  of  interest  can  be  allowed  on  perpetual  care  funds. 
The  history  of  interest  rates  shows  great  fluctuations,  with  a 
tendency  to  lower  rates. 

The  propriety  of  guaranteeing  something  in  perpetuity  is 
doubtful.  Forever  is  a long  time.  Yet  such  guarantee  has 
come  to  be  the  accepted  policy  of  the  best  cemeteries  and  of 
the  best  thought  of  this  country.  We  are  making  such  con- 
tracts and  leaving  to  our  successors  in  the  dim  future  the  ful- 
fillment of  them.  If  population  leaves  the  land,  who  will  be 
left  to  administer  the  trust? 

Frank  D.  Willis,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

(Other  papers  will  follozv  next  month.) 


MICHIGAN  CEMETERY  OFFICIALS  TO  MEET. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  organization  of  a 
state  association  of  cemetery  officials  in  Michigan  have  brought 
forth  very  encouraging  results,  and  it  is  announced  that  a 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Grand  Rapids,  Wednesday,  July  26, 
to  which  all  the  cemeteries  in  the  state  are  urged  to  send 
representatives.  Superintendent  Frank  Enrich,  of  Woodlawn 
Cemetery,  Detroit,  who  sent  out  the  preliminary  notices  that 
have  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Grand  Rapids  as  the  meeting 
place,  writes  that  everything  is  favorable  for  a successful 
meeting.  Arrangements  will  be  further  perfected  and  an- 
nounced in  Park  and  Cemetery,  and  notices  will  also  be 
mailed  by  Mr.  Eurich  to  all  those  from  whom  replies  were 
received  to  the  first  notice. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Membership  of  the  A,  A.  C.  S, 

Editor  Park  and  Cemetery  : It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
some  of  the  members,  judging  from  the  correspondence  in 
your  valuable  journal,  are  taking  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
association.  All  that  Mr.  Ealconer  suggests  in  his  welcome 
letter  has  been  anticipated.  At  most  of  the  conventions,  par- 
ticularly Cleveland,  a good  exhibit  of  cemetery  appliances  was 
made.  But  not  much  time  could  be  given  to  it.  The  members 
had  to  go  with  the  crowd.  Therefore  not  encouraging  to  the 
exhibitors.  Several  have  promised  to  again  show  at  Washing- 
ton, and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  a good  exhibit  where 
the  members  will  have  ample  time  to  examine. 

Hundreds  of  letters  and  copies  of  reports  have  been  sent  to 
cemeteries  all  over  the  land.  Whether  they  will  prove  bene- 
ficial has  to  be  seen  at  Washington. 

The  idea  of  the  circular  letter  was  to  try  and  obtain  personal 
effort  on  the  part  of  each  member,  to  my  mind  the  only  way. 
The  secretary  can  send  out  all  the  letters  imaginable;  they  ' 
avail  but  little  without  the  help  of  the  members. 

There  are  so  many  cemeteries  that  should  belong  to  the 
asociation.  Let  us  take  Pittsburg.  There  are  a goodly  num- 
ber of  cemeteries  in  that  locality,  yet  only  three  are  with  us. 
What  room  for  missionary  work!  Around  New  York  and 
Jersey  City  there  are  about  500  burial  grounds,  yet  less 
than  a dozen  are  on  the  roll  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S. 

At  Chicago  twenty  new  names  were  added.  Only  seven 
were  from  that  locality.  Yet  see  the  immense  field  there  is 
in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Michigan.  Plenty  of  room  here, 
brethren,  for  personal  effort. 

“Another  member”  strikes  a keynote  in  suggesting  that  we 
must  try  and  keep  the  old  members  interested.  The  personnel 
of  the  association  has  indeed  changed.  Do  as  he  says.  Write 
and  keep  in  touch  with  each  other. 

All  of  the  letters  of  your  correspondents  contain  good  points, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  heeded  by  the  executive  committee. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  past  very  little  actual 
time  at  each  session  was  given  to  business — not  more  than  a 
couple  of  hours.  Better  that  we  stick  to  business  for  four 
hours,  and  then  allow  the  members  to  visit  and  examine  the 
details  of  management  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Scrogie. 

No  doubt  some  will  prefer,  after  the  session,  to  visit  points 
of  interest  in  a body,  under  suitable  guidance.  Parties  for 
this  purpose  can  easily  be  made  up  daily. 

Yes,  Brother  Stone,  let  us  correspond  more  with  each  other. 
Pick  out  the  names  of  those  who  have  not  been  with  us  of 
late  and  endeavor  to  get  them  interested.  I have  a good  many 
promises  from  such.  But  some  of  you  help,  and  let  them  see 
that  they  are  not  forgotten.  Bellett  Lawson, 

Secretary. 

^ ^ ^ 

1 

Editor  Park  and  Cemetery  : Circumstances  over  which  I I 
have  no  control  have  prevented  me  from  attending  the  late  ’ 
meetings  of  the  association,  but  my  heart  has  always  been  ' 
with  the  association  in  its  coming  together.  The  influence  J 
of  the  papers  and  an  occasional  letter  from  some  of  the  mem-  I 

bers  I know  has  been  an  inspiration,  and  our  cemetery  is  far  < 

in  advance  of  what  it  would  have  been  without  this  help  and  j{ 
encouragement.  I am  glad  to  note  Brother  Eurich’s  effort  * 

at  state  organization.  I know  it  would  be  beneficial  to  all  * 

who  would  take  part.  In  writing  for  my  home  papers  I quite  u 
often  add  notes  of  the  work  to  keep  it  before  the  people  and  ] 
lot  owners,  pilfering  sometimes  from  the  columns  of  Park  < 

t 
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VIEWS  OF  RECENTLY  IMPROVED  PORTIONS  OP  FRANKLIN  CEMETERY,  FRANKLIN,  PA. 


AND  Cemetery^  every  column  of  which  is  beneficial  to  us. 

C.  D.  Phipps, 

Franklin,  Pa.  Supt.  Franklin  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Phipps  sends  several  photographs  of  views  in  the 
grounds  of  Franklin  Cemetery,  two  of  which  are  reproduced 
here,  showing  parts  of  the  grounds  that  have  recently  been 
planted  and  improved. 


Atiuual  reports  or  extracts  from  them,  historical  sketches, 
descriptive  circulars,  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department. 


A fire  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  April  8, 
destroyed  the  tool  house,  causing  a damage  of  about  $600. 

^ 

Confederate  Memorial  Day  was  generally  observed  in  the 
South  on  April  26,  and  interesting  exercises  were  held  in 
many  Southern  cemeteries.  In  the  city  cemetery  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  the  feature  of  the  day  was  an  address  by  Hon. 
William  J.  Bryan,  and  appropriate  memorial  exercises  are 
reported  from  a number  of  other  cities  and  towns  in  Florida. 
* * * 

The  Ancient  Cemetery,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  now  under 
the  care  of  the  park  board,  and  considerable  work  of  improve- 
ment has  been  accomplished.  Some  of  the  headstones  which 
were  repaired  with  cement  a few  years  ago  during  the  reno- 
vating period  now  need  more  attention.  The  stones  which 
were  treated  with  paraffin  seem  to  hold  out  well  and  the 
remedy  appears  to  be  effectual  to  prevent  disintegration. 
Paraffin  seems  to  fill  up  the  pores  of  the  stone  in  the  same 
way  that  filling  woodwork  does,  thus  keeping  out  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  gases. 

^ 

Some  ingenious  and  philosophic  German  has  discovered  a 
means  of  making  the  dead  useful  on  earth  through  the  cen- 
turies. He  proposes  that  the  body  shall  be  placed  in  a cement 
trough,  having  sufficient  space,  over  which  a cover  is  to  be 
placed.  By  chemical  processes  the  body  takes  up  silicic  acid 
and  lime  from  the  liquid  cement,  becomes  truly  petrified  and 
is  preserved  in  its  original  form.  When  this  is  perfected  the 
inventor  proposes  that  the  blocks  be  used  to  build  cyclopean 
temples,  after  they  have  been  buried  for  a reasonable  time  to 


harden  them.  There  are  many  suggestions  that  the  bold 
man  might  exploit  in  the  above,  but  the  cemetery  area  over 
the  country  is  not  yet  all  taken  up,  and  sentiment  has  the 
floor  for  the  present  generation  at  least. 

* * * 

The  Clinton  Cemetery  Association,  Clinton,  Mich.,  have 
started  an  energetic  system  of  improvements  in  Riverside 
Cemetery,  and  expect  to  make  it  one  of  the  handsomest  ceme- 
teries in  any  small  town  of  the  state.  It  comprises  about 
twenty  acres  and  was  plotted  forty  years  ago  by  a landscape 
architect.  Two  years  ago  the  association  was  reorganized, 
and  recently  a perpetual  care  society  was  organized  with 
prices  ranging  from  $50  to  $100.  Superintendent  George  A. 
Kies  writes:  “We  are  grading  blocks  to  the  lawn  plan,  de- 
pressing driveways  from  eight  to  sixteen  inches.  I should  be 
glad  to  read  comments  from  any  cemetery  superintendents  as 
to  the  success  which  their  adoption  of  this  plan  has  met  with. 
We  will  plant  about  five  hundred  shrub  plants  this  season. 
Our  way  of  vaulting  graves  may  be  new  and  helpful  to  some 
of  your  readers.  We  allow  three-inch  space  around  rough 
box.  This  we  cement  even  with  top  of  the  box,  finishing 
smooth.  For  this  it  takes  fifteen  pails  of  sand  to  one  loo-lb. 
sack  of  cement.  Then  we  have  a like  amount  of  sand  and 
cement  ready  to  mix,  for  the  top,  which  we  make  with  a 
crown.  We  think  it  is  far  better  than  brick  vaulting  or  slab 
tops,  and  it  costs  about  one-third  as  much  as  brick.  I would 
explain  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  lay  cement  bottoms, 
for  the  reason  that  we  have  a sub-surface  layer  of  natural 
sandy  soil. 

^ 

The  new  improved  Portland  burial  vault,  of  which  a sec- 
tional view  is  shown,  has  been  recently  introduced  in  Mount 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  Chicago,  and  is  recommended  by 
Superintendent  Rudd  as  being  better  and  cheaper  than  iron. 
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flate  or  sectional  concrete  boxes.  It  is  made  of  concrete  pre- 
pared according  to  formula  approved  by  the  government, 
and  molded  and  compressed  by  a special  process.  The  sides, 
ends  and  bottom  are  cast  solid  and  continuous,  the  vault  is 
hermetically  sealed,  and  is  highly  recommended  as  proof 
against  vermin,  water,  rust  and  the  intrusion  of  tree  roots. 
They  can  be  used  in  any  lot  on  preferred  single  grave,  and 
are  made  in  four  sizes,  ranging  in  price  from  $25  to  $40. 

!(:  * * 

The  number  of  interments  made  in  the  Borough  of  Queens, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1904,  was  47,747,  an  increase  of  4,856 
over  last  year.  The  interments  were  divided  among  the  va- 
rious cemeteries  as  follows;  Calvary  leads  with  21,557;  Luth- 
eran, 6,902;  Evergreens,  3,797;  Mt.  Zion,  2,443;  Linden  Hill, 
2,244;  Mt.  Olivet,  2,196;  St.  Michaels,  1,670;  St.  John’s,  1,641; 
Cypress  Hills,  1,292;  United  States  Crematory,  823;  Cedar 
Grove,  689 ; Bay  Side,  497 ; Union  Fields,  476 ; Flushing,  242 ; 
New  Union  Fields,  240;  St.  Mary’s,  210;  Macpelah,  210;  Maple 
Grove,  194;  Acacia,  137;  Mt.  Nebo,  124;  St.  Monica’s,  64; 
Springfield,  36;  Jamaica,  21;  Woodhaven,  17;  Washington, 
16,  and  Elmhurst,  9.  There  are  on  an  average  fifteen  crema- 
tions in  the  borough  each  week.  Calvary  Cemetery  has  400 
burials  a week,  while  Lutheran  Cemetery  has  120.  Special 
accommodations  are  provided  by  the  ferry  companies  for 
funeral  parties,  and  in  some  cases  hotels  are  said  to  be 
supported  almost  wholly  by  the  patronage  brought  to  them 
by  funeral  attendants.  Frequently,  in  the  case  of  a large 
funeral,  when  the  body  is  brought  out  for  burial  early  in  the 
afternoon,  a dinner  is  provided  near  the  cemetery  entrance 
for  the  entire  party,  and  very  often  as  many  as  two  hundred 
persons  are  fed  in  this  way.  Years  before  consolidation,  when 
the  town  of  Newtown  w'as  in  existence,  the  local  officials  found 
that  the  wear  and  tear  upon  their  roads  by  these  funeral 
processions  was  a serious  thing,  and  some  plan  had  to  be 
devised  wffiereby  such  destruction  could  be  obviated.  law 
was  then  passed  providing  that  for  each  interment  made  in 
the  town  of  Newtown,  a tax  of  $i  be  levied.  As  the  greater 
part  of  a score  of  cemeteries  are  located  in  that  town  the 
amount  of  tax  received  therefrom  w'ould  often  reach  $40,000 
per  year.  This  amount  was  put  into  the  road  fund  with  the 
annual  appropriation  of  $30,000,  and  the  roads,  by  this  means, 
were  maintained  in  fine  condition. 


FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting,  passed  the  following  resolution,  abolishing 
Sunday  funerals  on  and  after  April  i,  1905  “Whereas,  The 
public  favor  tends  toward  the  abolition  of  Sunday  burials, 
for  the  following  reasons ; That  it  now  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  privacy  in  grief,  and  adds  inconvenience  to  the 
mourners’  sorrow ; that  it  now  precludes  the  possibility  of 
many  from  spending  the  Sunday  with  their  families ; that  a 
very  large  number  of  cemeteries  in  this  and  other  cities 
have  taken  this  action  with  favorable  results ; and  that  God’s 
acre  may  become  a quiet  and  orderly  place  for  those  who 
visit  their  dead  on  Sunday.  Resolved,  That  the  commissioners 
of  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery  hereby  abolish  Sunday  funerals  at  Mt. 
Hope  Cemetery,  except  in  case  of  contagious  disease,  when 
the  health  laws  demand  an  immediate  burial,  or  when  bodies 
arrive  from  out  of  the  city.”  The  reports  of  officers  pre- 
sented showed  receipts  for  the  year  1904  of  $59,055.82,  and  ex- 
penditures of  $43,415.05.  Receipts  from  lots  sold  were  $21,- 
960.98;  from  single  graves,  $1,540.  The  perpetual  care  fund 
amounts  to  $48,673.49,  an  addition  of  $7,000  during  the  year. 
Superintendent  John  W.  Keller  was  commended  for  his 
able  management  of  the  cemetery,  was  re-elected  and  also 
made  secretary  of  the  commission. 


The  Wiltwick  Rural  Cemetery,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  reports 
total  expenditures  for  the  past  year  as  $7,787.35.  The  report 
of  the  superintendent  showed  that  there  had  been  153  in- 
terments during  the  year.  A topographical  survey  of  the 
O’Reilly  street  part  of  the  cemetery,  was  made  by  Down- 
ing Vaux,  landscape  architect,  of  New  York,  showing  pro- 
posed drives,  trees  and  shrubbery.  The  drives  will  be  twenty 
feet  wide  and  all  paths  between  lots  abolished.  In  the 
old  part  of  the  cemetery  the  drives  are  ten  feet  wide.  The 
trees  to  be  planted  will  be  native  oaks,  elms,  maples  and 
beeches,  with  many  clumps  of  Japanese  hardy  maples.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  build  a sunken  garden  at  the  central  point 
of  ornamentation,  which  shall  contain  a fountain  surrounded 
by  aquatic  planting. 

The  report  of  the  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Everett,  Mass.,  for 
the  year  1904,  notes  the  increase  of  the  maintenance  fund  by 
$2,500,  making  this  fund  now  $15,000.  Thirteen  old  lots  were 
placed  under  perpetual  care,  and  the  removing  of  unsight- 
ly iron  fences  surrounding  the  older  lots  has  been  continued. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $106,334.  The 
report  of  Superintendent  F.  F.  Marshall,  presents  the  fol- 
lowing statistics : Interments  for  the  year,  899 ; total  in- 
terments, 32,427 ; lots  sold,  79 ; brick  graves  constructed,  16 ; 
foundations  constructed,  353 ; trees  and  shrubs  planted  in 
grounds,  200;  in  nursery,  4,500. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Green-Wood 
Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  a brief  financial  statement,  and 
summary  of  improvement  work  done.  The  total  receipts  for 
the  year  were  $1,007,517,  including:  Sale  of  lots,  $160,805; 
trust  fund  deposits  for  special  and  perpetual  care,  $52,374,  in- 
creasing this  fund  to  $850,873.  The  general  fund  for  the  im- 
provement and  permanent  care  of  the  cemetery  has  been 
increased  by  $185,448,  and  now  amounts  to  $2,988,126.  Among 
the  improvements  noted  is  the  removal  of  the  houses  near  the 
northern  entrance,  the  sites  to  be  graded  and  sold  for  inter- 
ments. The  total  expenditure  was  $925,500,  of  which  $88,169 
was  for  labor.  This  latter  charge  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  repairs  made  necessary  by  the  storm  of  October,  1903. 
This  item  of  expense  is  expected  to  be  much  less  in  1905. 
The  removal  of  ruinous  and  unsightly  enclosures  has  been 
diligently  carried  on  during  the  year. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Fairview  Cemetery  Co.,  Fair- 
view,  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  records  sales  of  lots  and  graves 
amounting  to  $25,455.  A greenhouse  has  been  built  and  a 
system  of  dams  established  in  Glendale  Brook,  which  has  pro- 
duced a series  of  waterfalls  that  add  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  stream.  The  company  has  issued  a handsome  color 
print  of  a rustic  bridge  over  one  of  these  falls,  and  another 
larger  print  showing  a general  view  of  the  grounds.  There 
were  360  interments  during  the  year,  making  a total  of 
645  since  the  opening  of  the  cemetery  in  1902. 

The  annual  report  of  the  cemetery  commissioners  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  contains  this  paragraph  on  perpetual  care : 
“The  perpetual  care  of  a lot  may  be  said  to  comprise  the  care 
of  the  sod,  plants,  more  or  less  elaborately  arranged,  and  the 
washing  and  painting  and  possibly  the  renewal  of  the  memo- 
rial stones.  In  the  older  portions  of  the  cemeteries,  which  are 
not  laid  out  on  the  lawn  plan  system,  the  fence  and  curb  will 
require  some  care  until  such  time  as  their  owners  will  con- 
sent to  remove  them.  The  really  important  items  which  should 
be  provided  for  when  possible,  are  the  care  of  the  sod  and 
the  washing  and  cleaning  of  the  memorial  stones.  When  lots 
are  sold  with  perpetual  care,  nothing  more  than  the  care  and 
repair  of  the  sod  is  usually  provided  for,  as  no  equitable  sum 
can  be  fixed  for  the  care  of  memorial  stones  unless  their  de- 
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sign,  material  and  number  are  decided  on.  All  additional  de- 
posits can  be  made  later  for  their  care  or  for  plants.  The  en- 
dowment required  for  perpetual  care  of  a lot  is  that  sum,  the 
interest  of  which  at  the  assured  rate  is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
average  annual  expenditures  necessary  to  keep  the  sod  in 
order,  wash  and  paint  the  memorial  stones  when  necessary,  and 
to  provide  such  plants  as  may  have  been  agreed  upon.  The 
board  advocates  not  less  than  $150  be  deposited;  the  ordi- 
nance, however,  provides  that  any  sum  can  be  deposited  to 
perpetual  care,  but  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  board  to 
determine  what  amount,  the  interest  of  which  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  annually  care  for  the  lot.”  In  Pine  Grove  Cemetery 
a complete  water  system  was  installed,  consisting  of  a 30-foot 
well,  a 27-foot  tower,  supporting  a tank  with  a capacity  of 
5,500  gallons  and  an  Ericsson  engine.  The  cost  of  this  plant 
will  not  exceed  $1,500,  and  has  been  paid  for  from  the  re- 
ceipts of  this  department.  ■ One  of  the  attractive  features  of 
this  cemetery  is  the  new  shelter  house  which  was  built  last 
year.  It  is  of  rustic  construction  and  unique  in  design.  The 
amount  of  money  deposited  to  perpetual  care  of  lots,  Dec.  7, 
1903,  was  $81,790.84;  to  this  has  been  added  during  the  year 
$6,458,  making  a total  now  deposited  of  $88,248.84,  representing 
877  lots,  56  having  been  added  this  year. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  North 
Burial  Ground,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  the  year  1904  records 
the  development  of  several  new  sections  and  the  practical 
completion  of  the  new  receiving  tomb,  which  has  been  in 
use  since  last  fall.  A new  layout  of  a portion  of  the  section 
in  which  the  tomb  is  located  was  made  necessary,  and  most 
of  it  was  regraded  and  planted  with  flowering  shrubs.  The 
perpetual  care  fund  amounts  to  $178,749.16,  an  increase  of 
$9,525  during  the  year.  There  are  now  1,254  lots  under  per- 
petual care  and  715  under  annual  care.  The  interments  for 
the  year  numbered  609,  making  a total  of  29,604.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $38,417.81,  and  the  expendi- 
tures to  $35,636.30. 

The  forty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Mount  Hope  Ceme- 
tery Corporation,  Bangor,  Me.,  shows  an  unusually  busy  year’s 
work.  Much  new  work  was  done  in  the  eastern  division. 
In  this  section  a new  road  was  built  which  opens  up  a large 
territory,  the  land  on  either  side  was  lotted,  and  many  of 
the  lots  already  sold.  A drain  was  constructed  in  this  section 
to  take  care  of  the  surface  water.  The  superintendent  made 
the  experiment  a year  ago  of  cementing  some  of  the  steep 
side  hill  walks  to  prevent  washing,  which  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  several  more  walks  were  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  Forty  tons  of  hay  and  266  bushels  of  oats  were 
raised  and  sold  to  good  advantage.  The  total  receipts  for  the 
year  were  $10,576.99,  and  the  expenditures  $1,468  less  than 
this  amount. 

At  the  fifty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Utica  Cemetery 
Association  reports  showed  an  increase  of  $8,508.74  in  the 
trust  fund,  which  now  amounts  to  $104,752.69.  More  lots 
were  placed  under  permanent  care  during  the  past  season  than 
any  other  year  since  the  cemetery  was  incorporated.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  were  $29,996.74,  and  the  expenditures 
$21,330.81.  Foundations  were  built  for  340  headstones  and 
47  monuments. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Riverside  Cemetery  Association, 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  presents  the  following  statistics  of  the 
year : Receipts  from  lots  sold,  $2,876.63 ; fees  for  labor,  etc., 
$2,388.20;  flowers  and  plants  sold,  $582.90.  Expenditures  for 
labor  and  supplies,  $5,661.72.  The  repair  reserve  fund  for 
the  care  of  lots  has  been  increased  during  the  year  by  dona- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $420.  The  number  of  interments  dur- 
ing the  year  was  163.  The  total  number  to  date  is  5,875. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

Locustwood  Cemetery,  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  let  the  contract 
for  the  erection  of  a new  chapel  and  receiving  vault  to  cost 
$20,000. 

Oakwood  Cemetery,  Waco,  Tex.,  has  purchased  six  iron 
waste  baskets  to  be  distributed  about  the  cemetery.  The  asso- 
ciation has  a permanent  fund  of  $5,007.79  and  a current  ex- 
pense fund  of  $964.04. 

The  Old  Burying  Ground  Association  has  been  formed  at 
Orange,  N.  J.,  for  the  improvement  of  the  old  cemetery  at 
that  place.  David  L.  Pierson  is  president  of  the  association, 
and  members  of  a number  of  historical  and  patriotic  orders 
are  interested  in  the  work. 

A new  underground  receiving  vault  is  being  constructed  at 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

Lot  owners  of  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  are 
preparing  to  incorporate  and  raise  a fund  of  about  $1,000  for 
improvement. 

Hillside  Cemetery  Association,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  has  pur- 
chased 20  acres  of  additional  territory. 

Olmsted  Brothers  have  made  preliminary  plans  for  the  lay- 
ing out  and  improvement  of  a new  addition  of  46  acres  to 
Dellwood  Cemetery,  Manchester,  Vt.  The-  plans  contemplate 
an  expenditure  of  between  $20,000  and  $30,000. 

Lowell  Cemetery,  Lowell,  Mass.,  is  soon  to  let  contracts  for 
the  erection  of  a new  entrance  gate. 

NEW  CEMETERIES. 

The  Odd  Fellows’  Cemetery  Association  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a capital  stock  of  $30,000. 

Bishop  Muldoon  has  purchased,  for  $32,000,  an  eighty-acre 
tract  of  land  in  the  township  of  Lyons,  near  Chicago,  for  use 
as  a Polish  Catholic  cemetery. 

St.  ■ Mary’s  Catholic  Cemetery  was  recently  dedicated  at 
St.  Paul  by  Archbishop  Ireland  for  use  by  the  Catholics  of  the 
twin  cities. 

The  Greenwood  Cemetery  Company,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has 
made  application  for  a charter  to  organize  a cemetery  and 
conduct  a floral  establishment.  The  incorporators  are  William 
H.  Brown  and  J.  L.  Mayson.  The  cash  capital  is  given  as 
$100,000. 

Mount  Nebo,  a new  ten-acre  Jewish  cemetery,  was  recently 
dedicated  at  Denver,  Col. 

RIGHTS  IN  CEMETERY  LOT. 

The  courts  in  many  of  the  states  have  held,  the  supreme 
court  of  Georgia  says  (Stewart  vs.  Garrett,  46  Southeastern 
Reporter,  427),  that  the  purchaser  of  a lot  in  a public  ceme- 
tery, though  under  a deed  absolute  in  form,  does  not  take 
any  title  to  the  soil,  but  that  he  acquires  only  a privilege  or 
license  to  make  interments  in  the  lot  purchased,  exclusively 
of  others,  so  long  as  the  grounds  remain  a cemetery.  And 
there  would  seem  to  be  good  reason  for  holding  that,  when 
a cemetery  lot  is  conveyed  for  burial  purposes,  it  cannot  be 
devoted  to  any  other  use,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the 
conveyance.  Damages  may  be  recovered  from  any  person 
who  wrongfully  trespasses  upon,  desecrates,  or  invades  the 
burial  lot  of  another.  And,  in  a proper  case,  the  courts  will, 
by  injunction,  restrain  a trespass  upon  a burial  lot.  If  for 
any  public  reason  the  disestablishment  of  a cemetery  is  neces- 
sary, the  police  power  is  adequate. 

More  particularly,  the  court  holds  that  one  who  purchases 
a lot  in  a public  cemetery  for  burial  purposes,  though  the 
right  of  interment  therein  be  exclusive,  does  not  acquire  any 
title  to  the  soil,  but  only  a mere  easement  or  license,  which 
will  not  support  an  action  for  ejectment. 
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Gateways  and  Fences,  Colonial,  in  New 
England.  Illustrated.  H.  G.  7:225-32. 
Apr.,  ’05. 

Villages,  Three  Model,  in  Japan.  Am. 

Jnl.  of  Sociology,  10:706-9.  Mch., ’05. 
Vine-Clad  City,  A.  The  Experience  of 
Dayton,  O.  By  Daniel  V.  Casey.  Il- 
lustrated. G.  M.,  1:172-3.  May,  ’05. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 
Architect  and  Landscape  Artist.  Hort. 

1 :73i.  Apr.  29,  ’05. 

Gardening  for  City  Children.  By  L.  B. 


Horticulture  (Hort.),  $l.(X)  year;  single 
copy,  5c. 

House  Beautiful,  The  (H.  B.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  25c. 

House  and  Garden  (H.  G.),  $5.00  year, 
single  copy,  50c. 

Independent,  The  (Ind.),  $2.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  10c. 

Lippincott’s  (Lippc.),  $2.50  year;  single 
copy,  25c. 

Littell’s  Living  Age  (Liv.  Age),  $6.00 
year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman  (M.  P.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist  (M.  H.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Monumental  News  (M.  N.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Mueller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeltung 
(German)  (M.  D.  G.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (M.  J. 
E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Engineering  (M.  E.),  $2.00 

year;  single  copy,  25c. 

National  Nurseryman  (N.  N.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

New  England  Magazine  (N.  E.  M.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  ^c. 

Outing  (Out.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Outlook,  The  (O.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Overland  ivronthly.  The  (Ov.  M.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Pacific  Municipalities  (P.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Plant  World,  The  (P.  W.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (Pop.  Sci.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Revue  Horticole  (Rev.  Hort.)  (French), 
$4.25  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Scientific  Am.  Supplement  (Sci.  Am.  S.), 
$5.00  year;  single  copy,  50c. 

Scribner’s  Magazine  (Scrib.),  $3.00  year; 
single  copy,  25c. 

Woodland  and  Roadside  (W.  R.),  25o 
year,  single  copy,  10c. 

World’s  Work,  The  (W.  W.),  $3.00  year; 
single  copy,  25c. 


Buell.  Illustrated.  Charities,  14:615- 
9.  Apr.  I,  ’05. 

Herbaceous  Plants  for  the  Open  Bor- 
der. By  William  Reid.  F.  E.,  19:496- 
8.  Apr.  15,  ’05. 

Ornamental  Gardening,  Materials  in.  By 
L.  B.  Pierce.  C.  G.,  75  :347.  Apr.  13, 
’05- 

Ornamental  Planting,  Self  Help  in.  By 
L.  B.  Pierce.  C.  G.,  75  :394.  Apr.  27, 

’os- 

Plants,  Outdoor  Grouping  of.  By  J. 

Weidmann.  Hort.  i :739.  Apr.  29,  ’05. 
Picturesque  English  Cottages  and  their 
Doorway  Gardens.  Illustrated.  By  P. 
H.  Ditchfield.  H.  G.,  7:211-21.  Apr., 

’05- 

Rockeries.  By  Emit  Gienapp  (transla- 
tion) Hort.  1 :738. ' Apr.  29,  ’05. 
School  Gardens  in  Philadelphia.  By  H. 
C.  Bennett.  Illustrated.  Charities, 
14:619-23.  Apr.  I,  ’05. 

Suburban  Garden,  A.  By  Anne  Higgin- 
son  Spicer.  Illustrated.  H.  B.,  17:7-9. 
May,  ’05. 


Window  Boxes.  Illustrated.  Gard., 
13  :24i-4.  May  1,  ’05. 

Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Public  Grounds. 
Development  of  Park  Systems  in  Amer- 
ican Cities.  By  Andrew  Wright 
Crawford.  Ann.  Am.  Acad.,  25  :2i8-34. 
Mch.,  ’05. 

Pergolas  and  Loggias.  By  Phebe  West- 
cott  Humphreys.  Illustrated.  H.  G., 

7 :22i-4.  Apr.,  ’05. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Blossoms,  The  Earliest  Spring.  By  W. 

A.  Squires.  A.  B.,  8 :47-9.  Mch.,  ’05. 
Cactus,  Spineless.  By  H.  Wright.  Il- 
lustrated. World  To-day,  8:381-5. 
Apr.,  ’05. 

Ferns  for  Everyday  Use  (continued). 
Ilustrated.  Hort.  i :70i-2.  Apr.  22, 
and  1 :763.  May  6,  ’05. 

Floriculture — Is  It  More  Advanced  in 
This  Country  Than  in  Europe.  By 
James  T.  Scott.  Hort.  i :734.  Apr. 

29,  ’05- 

Flowers,  Northern,  Colors  of.  By  J.  H. 

Lovell.  A.  B.,  8:41-7.  Mch.,  ’05. 
Plants,  New  and  Noteworthy  Western. 
By  A.  D.  E.  Elmer.  Botanical  Ga- 
zette, 39:42-55.  Jan.,  ’05. 

Rose  Culture,  Practical  Points  on.  By 
Katherine  E.  Megee.  Illustrated.  F. 

L.  May,  ’05. 

Roses,  Crimson  Rambler,  Unusual 
Methods  with.  By  Phebe  Westcott 
Humphreys.  Illustrated.  F.  L.  May, 

’05- 

Shrubs  in  the  Order  of  Their  Blooming. - 
By  W.  A.  Peterson.  Illustrated.  H. 

B. ,  7:21-3.  May,  ’05. 

Shrubs,  Hardy,  Forcing.  By  Fred  W. 

Timme.  F.  E.,  19:590-1.  Apr.  29, ’05. 
Spraying  for  San  Jose  Scale.  By  L.  A. 

Martin.  Hort.  i .738.  Apr.  29,  ’05. 
Spray  Season,  The  Busy.  ^Illustrated. 

M.  P.  May  6,  ’05. 

Trees,  Awakening  of  The.  By  J.  Horace 
McFarland.  Outlook,  79:803-10.  Apr. 

I,  ’05- 

Wild  Flowers,  Decorative,  Use  of.  By 
Candace  Wheeler  Atl.  M.  May,  ’05. 
Wild  Flowers,  Difficult  to  Transplant. 
Illustrated.  By  Josephine  Yates.  F. 
L.  May,  ’05. 

White  Pine  Forests,  Economic  Meth- 
ods in  Restocking.  By  F.  W.  Rane. 
F.  L,  11:167-71. 


Reports,  Etc.  Received. 

A Primer  of  Forestry;  Part  II — Prac- 
tical Forestry,  by  Gifford  Pinchot,  For- 
ester, is  published  as  bulletin  24  by  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry.  The  book  deals 
with  the  practice  of  forestry,  work  in 
the  woods,  and  with  the  weather  and 
the  streams,  and  concludes  with  a short 
account  of  forestry  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  first  chapter  describes  the  different 
sylvicultural  systems  best  adapted  to 
(Continued  on  page  vii.) 
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Park  and  Cemetery 

= AND  ^ == 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art  out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 
etc- 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E,,  Editor, 

R,  J,  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St,,  CHICAGO, 

Eastern  Office  s 

1538  Am,Tract  Society  Bldg,,  New  York, 

Subscription  SI. 00  a Year  in  Advance. 
Foreign  Subscription  SI, 60. 
Published  Monthiy. 

Issued  on  the  15th  of  the  Month. 


Directory  of 

PARK,  CEMETERY,  AND 
CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS 
And  Kindred  Organizations. 


American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents. 

President,  William  S.  Egerton,  Superintendent 
of  Parks,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Secretary,  John  W.  Duncan,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Parks,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  Jo'hn  H.  Hemingway,  Superintend- 
ent of  Parks,  Worcester.  Mass. 

Annual  Convention,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  28-30, 
1905. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents. 

President.  J.  H.  Morton,  “City  Cemeteries,” 
Boston. 

Vice-President,  E.  G.  Carter,  “Oakwoods,” 
Chicago. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Sr., 
Paxtang,  Pa. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Convention,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Sept.  22-25,  1905. 

The  American  Civic  Association. 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

First  Vice-President,  Clinton  Rodgers  Wood- 
ruff, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  William  B.  Howland,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

President,  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  St.  James 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Lowrie,  156  Fifth  Av., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Downing  Vaux,  68  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

President,  E.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  McKinney, 
Tex. 

Vice-President,  C.  L.  Watrous,  Des  Moines, 
la. 

Secretary,  George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer.  C.  L.  Yates.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  West  Baden,  Ind.,  June 
14. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

President,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Lee,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  B.  P.  Clark,  Boston. 

Secretary,  Edw.  T.  Hartman,  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston. 

Society  of  American  Florists 
and  Ornamental  Horticulturists. 

President,  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago. 

Vice-President,  J.  R.  P'reeman,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  H.  B.  Beatty,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements. 

President,  A.  Prescott  Folwell,  Easton,  Pa. 

First  Vice-President,  Charles  Carroll  Brown, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Secretary,  George  W.  Tillson,  Municipal  Bldg., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer.  F.  J.  O’Brien,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  Montreal,  Can,. 
Sept.  5-7. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents  and  Officials. 

President,  Frederick  Green,  “Lakevlew,” 
Cleveland. 

Vice-President,  A.  H.  Sargent,  Akron. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney. 

Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 

President,  W.  N.  Rudd,  “Mt.  Greenwood,” 
Chicago. 

Vice-President,  Dr.  Henry  Wohlgemuth, 
Springfield. 

Secretary-Treasurer.  John  E.  Miller,  Mattoon. 

New  England  Cemetery  Association. 

President,  Geo.  W.  Cieesy,  Salem,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Frank  M.  Floyd,  Portland, 
Me. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  William  Allen,  Cam- 
^ bridge.  Mass. 


USE 


**BURNHAM**  BOILERS 

and  REDUCE  YOUR  COAL  BILL 


YOU  WANT  PROFITS 

which  continue  to 
grow. 

The  reasons  why 
“BURNHAM”  BOIL- 
ERS will  save  coal  for 
you  is  that  there  is  a 
large  combustion 
chamber,  also  a large 
active  fire  surface  for 
each  square  foot  of 
grate.  They  heat 
easily,  quickly, 
efficiently.  It 
takes  but  a short 
time  to  set  up  one 
of  these 
boilers. 


Lord  (SL  Burnliam  Company^ 


Write  to-day 
to  our  New 

Y ork  office  for 
our  catalogue 
of  Greenhouse 
Cons  truction 
and  Heating  & 

V e n t il  ating 
Catalogue  free 


New  York  Office:  ^V.lsTway,^  General  Office  and  Works:  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Hardy  and  Tender  Water  Lilies, 
Nelumbiums,  Victorias,  etc. 

These  make  appropriate  decoration  for  Parks,  Cemeteries, 
etc.  Our  list  is  the  most  complete  in  this  country.  See  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  In  our  GARDEN  BOOK  for  1905  and  who  le- 
sale  prices  in  our  QUARTERLY  WHOLESALE  PRICE  LIST  We 
will  be  pleased  to  give  Information  and  practical  advice  to 
superintendents  who  desire  to  use  this  class  of  plants. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  ’pifuSf'SSrilfc 


Austin  Reversible  Rollers 


Distinctive  features 
A.nti-friction  roller 
bearings. 

Uar^e  Diameter 
R.eversible. 

Perfect  balance. 

MTeigHt  can  be  added 
witKout  altering' 
proper  balance  or 
adding  pressure  to 
bearing's.  ' 

Five  sizes. 

Figbteen  different 
weig'bts. 

W rile  for  Ittusiraied  Calatogue  of  S'prtnKJers,  Stueepers 
and  Earth  Handling  Machinery, 

THE  AUSTIN  - WESTERN  CO.,  LTD. 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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Entrance  to  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

MANQFACTURERS 

Iron  Fencing,  Cemetery  Entrances,  Lawn  Seats  and  Vases,  etc. 

Artistic  in  desig'n.  Most  durable  in  construction.  Get  the  best.  Catalog  on  application. 


Original  Introducers  of  Weed  Killing  Chemicals.  No  Failures. 
Ten  Tears'  Experience. 

Kill  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks  and  drives. 

FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KIEEER 

Will  do  the  work  at  SMALL  COST  and  do  it  EFFECTUALLY  and 
THOROUGHLY.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or 
drives.  Kills  the  weeds  and  grass,  keeps  gravel  or  broken  stone  clean. 


EXAMINE  THIS  ^ barrel  of  50  gals,  will  make  2500  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to 
apply  to  the  roadway,  covering  7500  Sq.  Yds.  of  surface, 
TABLE  OF  COST:  and  costing  LESS  THAW  2 CTS.  A GALLON  TO  PUT  ON. 


THE  OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly. 

TRY  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other. 

Fairmount  Weed  Killer  ONLY  Does  the  Work  Right 

SEND  ORDERS  TO  SEEDSMEN  or  direct  to 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

Only  Makers,  N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  & Fairmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Also  makers  of  the  celebrated  Fairmount  San  Jose  Scale  Killer. 


This  Lever  Raises  tlie  Knives 


All  Our  Hand  Mowers  are  Ball  Bearing. 

SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 

Write  for  Catalogue 

S.  P.  Townsend  & Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


TOWNSEND 

HAND  MOWERS  AND 
/HORSE  MOWERS 


MOWERS 


We  Sharpen 
and  Repair 
Thousands  of 


Mowers 
All  Makes 
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different  kinds  of  forests  and  the  re- 
quirements necessary  for  the  best  serv- 
ice. Chapter  fwo  tells  of  the  work  in 
the  woods,  illustrating  and  explaining 
the  planting,  felling,  transportation  and 
sawing  of  the  trees  as  practiced  in  con- 
servative and  ordinary  lumbering.  'The 
weather  and  the  streams  is  the  title  of 
the  next  chapter,  which  treats  of  the 
effect  of  forest  cover  on  temperature, 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  evaporation, 
rainfall,  etc.  The  primer  is  substan- 
tially bound  in  cloth,  contains  88  pages, 
and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Civic  Centers,  issued  as  Bulletin  No.  15, 
of  the  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New 
York,  illustrates  and  describes  the  pro- 
posed plans  for  the  grouping  of  the 
public  buildings  of  New  York,  with  ref- 
erence to  those  of  Cleveland  and  Wash- 
ington, which  are  also  illustrated. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Botani- 
cal Garden,  Vol.  Ill,  1903-1905,  contains 
the  following  botanical  papers : Myco- 
logical  Studies,  by  F.  S.  Earle ; The 
Comparative  Embryology  of  the  Cucur- 
bitaceae,  by  J.  E.  Kirkwood ; Additions 
to  the  Paleobotany  of  the  Cretaceous 
Formation  of  Long  Island — II,  by  A. 
Hollick;  Additions  to  the  Flora  of  Sub- 
Tropical  Florida,  by  J.  K.  Small,  and 
Contributions  to  the  Flora  of  the  Ba- 
hama Islands,  by  N.  L.  Britton. 

Kensico : A beautifully  illustrated  de- 
scriptive book  of  Kensico  Cemetery, 
New  York.  Gives  charges,  general  in- 
formation and  special  features,  and 
shows  many  half-tone  views,  finely  en- 
graved and  printed  in  brown. 

Bulletin  113  of  the  Maine  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Orono,  Me.,  gives 
a condensed  summary  of  some  of  the 
practical  results  of  the  horticultural 
work  of  the  Station.  The  second  part 
of  the  bulletin  gives  in  detail  the  results 
of  two  years  study  of  red  clover  ob- 
tained from  different  parts  of  the  world. 
It  was  found  among  other  things,  that 
the  European  clovers  were  invariably 
smooth  and  free  from  hairs  on  stem 
and  leaves,  while  American  clovers  were 
invariably  more  or  less  hairy.  This  may 
be  an  important  factor  in  relation  to 
the  dustiness  of  clover  hay. 

Eairview  Cemetery,  Westfield,  N.  J., 
sends  an  illustrated  descriptive  book, 
giving  description  and  general  informa- 
tion about  the  cemetery;  accompanied  by 
a map. 

The  street  cleaning  department  of  New 
York  City  issues  an  interesting  illus- 
trated book  of  1 13  pages  entitled:  “Gen- 
eral Information  About  the  Department 
of  Street  Cleaning,”  illustrating  the 
modern  appliances  and  methods  in  use 
in  that  department. 

A Special  Consular  Report  on  “School 


STAR  WINDMILL 

WATER  SUPPLY  OUTFITS 

^ if . \ 

FOR 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 

Jnf ' ' 

Are  used  the  World  over.  They  furnish  an  abundance  of 
water.  The  elevated  tank  gives  the  required  pressure  for 

SRINKLING  otSer  PURPOSES 

YnfiCfSYw 

Bv  the  use  of  pipes  and  hydrants,  water  can  be  distributed 

to  desirable  points  and  is  a source  of  much  convenience. 

Constructed  of  best  material  by  skilled  mechanics. 

A RELIABLE  AND  ECONOMICAL  SYSTEM 

Neat  and  Attractive.  Nothing  Better.  Write  us,  explain- 

ing  your  wants  and  full  information  will  be  furnished. 

FLINT  & WALLING  MEG.  CO. 

Kendallville,  Ind. 

% Wall  St.,  NEW  YORK  8 Wood  St.,  PITTSBURG, PA. 

F'LORISXS’  BULBS 

BEST  GRADE  ONLY.  IMPORT  ORDERS 
NOW  BOOKED.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES  :: 

\A/.  C.  BECKEFeT,  alleghentt. 


L AW  NGRASSSEED 

Dickinsons,  Evergreen,  and  Pine  Tree  Brands 
SPECIAL  MIXTURES  SEED  FOR  GOLF  GROUNDS 
MINNEAPOLIS  THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  COi  Chicago 


ORNAMENTAL  WATERFOWL,  LANDFOWL  AND  ANIMALS 


DR.  CECIL  FRENCH, 


Specially  Adapted  to  Cemeteries. 

Imported  European  Swans  from 
the  Royal  Preserves 
Bronze  Peafowl 
Beautiful  White  Peafowl 
Sandhill  Cranes 
Wood  Ducks 
Mandarin  Ducks 
Wild  Ducks  of  all  kinds 
Wild  Geese 
Squirrels 

For  any  of  the  above  address 

718  l‘2th  St.,  N*  W. 
INaiUrailSt,  Washington,  D.  C 


M.  B.  MISHLER,  Ravenna,  Ohio 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  grave  and 
lot  markers.  Machine  for  making,  patented  May  29th,  1894 
Not  only  the  best  but  also  the  cheapest  marker  made. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TOPS  A SPECIALTY 
OUR  TERRA  COTTA  GRAVE  AND  LOT  MARKERS 

Are  in  use  in  33  states  and  Canada,  and  have  been  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  for  the  National  Cemeteries.  Standard  size  3 inches  diam- 
eter by  12  inches  long.  Numbered,  lettered  or  marked  to  order.  We 
sell  direct.  Our  prices  will  interest  you.  Get  our  descriptive  pamphlet. 

M.  B niSHLER  RAVHNNA.  OHIO. 


Reofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 
ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED 
All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock 
Order  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR.  PENN 
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M.  D.  JONES  & CO.  BOSTON*: 


71«73  Portland  St. 

MASS. 


Makers  of  Garden  and  Cemetery  Adornments 


ARTISTIC  IKON  VASES 

Great  number  of 
Styles 

including  our 

Berlin 
Reservoir 
Vase 

which  is  the  best 
for  plants 


METALLIC  WREATHS 


Crosses,  Etc.  with  Porce- 
lain Flowers  for  graves. 
This  wreath,  10  inches  in 

diameter SI. 00 

We  make  up  small  $10.00 
assortments  for  the 
trade  at  special  rates. 


BOUQUKT  HOLDERS 

F'or  Cemeteries 

At  16,  20,  25,  30  and  40  cents  each  and 
upwards 

We  also  make  up  small  assortments  for  the 
trade  for  ^10.00  at  a Special  Rate.  We  have 


different 


Size  of  Holder 

Top  in.  diam. 
Bottom  2%  in.  di- 
ameter; Height 
out  of  ground,  6 in. 

Three  - pronged 
steel  frametostick 
into  ground.  Hold- 
er can  be  removed 
from  frame  to  fill 
with  water,  and 
bought  separately. 

Can  befurnished 
in  (dead)  black  or 
galvanized,  as  de- 
sired. 

Price  26o  each. 


CHAIRS  AND 
SETTEES 

Grape  Pattern 
Settees 
and  Chairs 


Boston  Panel 
Settees 
and  Chairs 


styles. 

The  New 
Wrought 
Iron  Bouquet 
Holder 

Finished  dead 
black.  Conveni- 
ent, holds  1 quart 
of  water. 

iCIliiv  DURABLE 

1 GARDEN 

BORDERING 

Grave  Borders, 
Arches 
Trellises,  Etc, 

CEMETERY 
SIGN  POST 

Height  from 
ground,  7 feet 
Length  of  sign  26 
in. 

Price,  each S6.00 

Special  price  large  lots. 


can  be  shipped  packed 
flat;  made  in  different 
lengths. 


Settees  for  Parks 
and  Lawns 

With  Wrought  or 
Cast  Iron  Frames, 
with  Wood  Seats. 


Keep  oS  the  Grass 
Sign  Plate 

Height  from  ground 
20  in.  Whole  height,  26 
in.  Price  each 60c 

Perpetnal  and  Annual 
Care  Sign  Plate 

Height  from  ground 
10  in.  Whole  height  26 
in.  Price 36o 

Markers 

for 

lot  numbers 
Diameter 
S id.  Pin  to 
go  in  ground 
7 in. 

Price,  16c 

Special  rates  for  large 
lots. 

Illustrated  catalogue 
sent  on  application 


WRITE  TO  ME 

FOR  PRICES  OF 

Enameled  Iron  Signs 


PLOT  AND  AVENUE  SIGNS 
Grave  Numbers,  Notices,  Etc. 


F.  E.  Marsland 

ENAMELED  IRON  SIGNS 

335  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Note  Initials  F«  E«  . 

Same  as  on  Manhattan 
Railway  for  20  Years. 

No  Connection  with  any  other  Firm. 


Cribbing  for  Excavating  Graves 

Saves  time,  economizes  space,  and  prevents  caving.  Excavations 
may  be  made  closer  together  and  graves  left  open  any  length  of 
time.  Illustration  shows  device  with  one  end  out.  Made  of  best 
spruce  two  inches  thick,  or  any  thickness  desired.  Hangers  and 
guide  boxes  of  metal.  Highly  endorsed  by  cemetery  officials.  Sent 
on  trial  anywhere.  Send  for  description  and  prices. 

United  States  Portable  Cribbing  Co, 

34  Lackawanna  Ave.  SCRANTON,  PA. 
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Gardens  in  Europe”  tells  us  that  Leipsir, 
in  Germany,  in  1888,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  principals  of  its  school,  donated 
400  square  metres  (478.4  square  yards) 
of  ground  to  each  new  school  for  botan- 
ical purposes,  and  set  aside  for  garden- 
ing purposes  a plot  of  ground,  whose 
area  is  12,000  square  yards,  “which  is 
surrounded  by  forests,  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  watered  by  the  River  Pleisse, 
and  conveniently  located.”  This  garden 
is  open  daily,  with  the  exception  of 
Sundays  and  holidays,  from  morning 
until  evening.  The  teacher  has  suffi- 
cient opportunity  to  take  his  classes  to 
the  garden,  to  acquaint  the  pupils  with 
the  flora  and  impress  upon  their  minds 
the  natural  growth  of  every  useful  and 
poisonous  plant.  The  teachers  have  a 
right  to  take  from  the  garden  such  ma- 
terial as  they  may  want  for  demonstra- 
tion in  the  class-rooms.  It  is  possible 
for  anyone  interested  in  the  study  of 
botany  to  obtain,  free  of  charge,  speci- 
mens from  the  school  garden.  In  order 
to  encourage  visits  to  the  garden,  the 
school  board  distributes  a circular  about 
every  two  weeks,  containing  a list  of 
such  plants  as  are  in  bloom,  or  have 
some  interesting  feature  to  be  observed. 
There  is  a head  gardener  and  eleven 
assistants.  Most  of  the  assistant  gar- 
deners are  women.  A teacher  has  charge 
of  the  pedagogic  side  of  the  work. 
Even  in  Russia,  not  to  speak  of  other 
countries  in  Europe,  no  school  can  re- 
ceive State  funds  unless  it  has  a garden 
connected  with  it.  There  are  to-day 
more  than  100,000  school  gardens  in 
Europe,  according  to  Hemenway.  We 
Americans  are  accused  of  thinking  only 
of  the  almighty  dollar — of  being  intense- 
ly utilitarian.  If  that  be  true,  then  why 
do  we  permit  our  children  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  of  plant  life,  when  65  per  cent 
of  our  exports  are  farm  products  ? — 
Gustave  Straub  enmuller,  in  School 
Work. 

“Practical  Assistance  to  Tree  Plant- 
ers” is  the  title  of  Circular  No.  22  is- 
sued by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  explain- 
ing in  detail  the  nature  of  the  assist- 
ance given  by  the  Bureau  to  land  owners 
in  establishing  commercial  forest  plant- 
ations, shelter  belts,  windbreaks  and 
snowbreaks  and  in  reclaiming  shifting 
sands  and  other  waste  lands  by  forest 
planting.  Circular  No.  21  is  a similar 
pamphlet  describing  the  “Practical  As- 
sistance to  Farmers,  Lumbermen,  and 
others  in  Handling  Forest  Lands.” 

“The  School  That  Built  a Town,”  by 
Walter  H.  Page,  is  a leaflet  issued  by 
the  Massachusetts  Civic  League  as  one 
of  a series  of  short  articles  bearing  upon 
different  phases  of  local  improvement 
work  issued  with  the  object  of  being 


Our  Work  In  IMetal 

Is  produced  under  die  personal  and 
exclusive  direction  of  die  members 
of  die  firm — diose  most  interested 
in  maintaining  its  present  standard. 
It  is  made  by  men  thoroughly 
trained  in  their  respective  trades 
and  whose  experience  in  our  par- 
ticular line  has  been  adequate. 

€||  If  you  will  send  us  your  name, 
and  express  an  interest  m what  we 
make,  even  tho  you  have  no  im- 
mediate intention  of  buying,  we 
will  mail  you  illustrated  matter 

from  time  to  time  to  keep  you 
posted  on  what  we  are  doing. 

€||  Some  new  bulletins  all  showing 
work  suitable  for  Parks,  Ceme- 
teries and  Country  Places,  are  as 
follows: 

Benches  for  Gardens,  - 402 

Stable  Fittings,  etc.,  - 422 

Lamp  Posts  and  Lamps,  462 

Entranceways  and  Gates,  482 

Country  Estate  Fencing,  512 

IVe  send  them  FREE. 

The  William  Bayley  Co. 

102  North  St..  SPRINGFIELD.  O. 


tibscribers  to 

PARK  and  CEMETERY 

Can  assist  in  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  of  this 
Journal  by  placing 
their  orders  for  sup- 
plies with  firms  who 
advertise  in  these 
columns. 


ALWAYS  MENTION 
PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 


CLIPPER 

LAWN  MOWERS 


will  cut  short  grass,  tall  grass  and  weeds. 
If  your  dealers  have  not  them,  here  is  the 
price.  Send  draft  or  money  order. 


CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 


DIXON,  ILL. 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 


furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decora- 
tion for  a grave.  Write  for  samples 
of  goods. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,  0. 

Cemetery 
Records 

for  recording 
INTERMENTS, 
LOT  OWNERS, 
LOCATION  OF 
GRAVES 

Send  for  Specimen 
pages 

R J.  HAIGHT 
324  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago. 


EVERGREENS 

For  Parks,  Landscape  Gardening,  Cemeteries, 
Home  Grounds  and  Farms.  Special  attention 
called  to  the  highly  ornamental 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

of  which  we  are  large  growers.  Also  Balsam 
Fir,  Norway  Spruce,  White  Pine,  Arbor  Vitae, 
etc.  They  have  the  roots,  size  and  shape  to 
reset  and  grow.  Hoyt’s  Evergreens  are  Sure 
Growers.  Send  for  list.  Car  lots  a specialty. 

SCOTCH  GROVE  NURSERY 

Hoyt  Bros.,  Props.  Scotch  Grove,  la. 
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Artistic  Memorials 


Emerson  Monument,  Spring  Gro’oe  Cemetery),  Cincinnati,  Erected  by  the  Harrison  Granite  Company 


IN  GRANITE  AND  BRONZE 
FOR  CEMETERIES  AND  PARKS 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS  SUBMITTED 

For  Receiving  Vaults,  Memorial  Chapels, 
Mausoleums,  Sarcophagi  and  Public  and 
Private  Monuments,  to  be  erected  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 

HARRISON  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Granite  Works,  Barre,  Vt. 


Main  Office,  42  East  Twenty-third  Street 
NEW  YORK 


ORNAMENTAL  WROUGHT  IRON  ENTRANCE  GATES  AND  FENCES. 


Improved  and  Beautified. 

Our  improved  Device  is  as 
near  perfection  as  human  inge- 
nuity and  skill  can  make  it.  It 
is  adjustable  as  to  length  and 
width  to  fit  and  conform  to  any 
size  grave.  Has  power  to  raise 
as  well  as  lower.  Is  finished  as 
well  as  a fine  piece  of  furniture 
with  polished  oak  top  and  ends, 
absolutely  safe  and  easy  to  op- 
erate; every  Device  tested  to 
1200  lbs.  before  leaving  the  fac- 
tory; more  in  actual  operation 
than  all  other  kinds  combined. 

We  guarantee  their  safety 
and  perfect  working  in  every 
particular.  There  are  others, 
but  we  believe  it  is  conceded  that 


none  compare  with  the  Improved  National.  When  you  buy,  buy  the  safest,  handsomest  and  only  perfect  Device. 

NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.,  COLDWATER,  MICH. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

Cemetery  Records 

BY  F.  A.  WAUGH 

All  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles 
governing  outdoor  art,,  with  many  suggestions 
for  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems 
of  gardening.  Illustrated,,  121:10.,  cloth.  Price 
SO  cents.  Sent  postpaid  by 

A.  Simple  System  of  Keeping  a Com> 
plete  Record  of  Interments,  Lot 

Owners,  Location  of  Graves,  Etc. 

SPECIMEN  PAGES  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 

H.  J.  HAIGHT 

^24  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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useful  to  village  improvement  societies 
and  similar  organizations.  This  story 
tells  of  what  the  school  may  accom- 
plish as  a social  center,  and  is  reprinted 
from  a volume  of  essays  by  Mr.  Page 
published  by  Doubleday,  Page  & Co. 
under  the  title  of  “The  Rebuilding  of 
Old  Commonwealths.” 

The  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  is  now  mailing  Bulletin  107, 
which  contains  the  report  of  co-opera- 
tive experiments  with  farmers  upon 
home  mixed  commercial  fertilizers,  and 
suggests  formulas  for  a few  of  the 
more  common  crops.  The  bulletin 
briefly  discusses  the  principles  under- 
lying the  use  of  manures,  particularly 
commercial  fertilizers ; states  briefly  the 
reasons  for  and  against  home  mixing; 
and  shows  from  the  results  of  experi- 
ments the  practicability  of  home  mix- 
ing. The  particular  crops  for  which  a 
few  formulas  are  suggested  are  pota- 
toes, corn,  grasses,  etc. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
1903  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  a book 
of  876  pages,  illustrated  with  many 
plates  and  drawings,  and  contains  a 
large  number  of  valuable  scientific 
papers,  among  which  are:  Food  Plants 
of  Ancient  America,  by  O.  F.  Cook,  and 
Desert  Plants  as  a Source  of  Drinking 
Water,  by  F.  V.  Coville.  Reports  of 
officers  and  transactions  of  the  institu- 
tion for  the  year  are  also  included. 


STONE  CRUSHERS.wd  STiMiROEl  .BBi 

paHhS.vN..CEMi:TEHIESi :>  ■ 


New  York  Office,  St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

S X E /\  m 
ROLLERS 

Of=f  KINDS 

For  rolling  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successful  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveways. 

Send  for  catalogue. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Sup- 
ervising Engineers, 

For  Water- works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOEItUTED. 


H.  A.  CAPAR,N, 
Landscape  ^^rchitect 


156  FiftK  Ave. 

New  Y o r K . 

V - - — -J 


Publishers  Notes. 

The’ semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Horticultureal  Society  will 
be  held  at  Versailles,  Mo.,  June  13,  14 
and  15.  Special  rates  have  been  granted 
by  the  railroads  and  an  interesting  pro- 
gram is  being  arranged.  Further  in- 
formation may  be  had  from  Secretary 
L.  A.  Goodman,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  State  Highway  Commission  of 
Iowa  has  engaged  Mr.  D.  Ward  King 
of  Maitland,  Mo.,  as  one  of  the  expert 
instructors  in  earth  roads  maintenance 
for  the  Good  Roads  School  to  be  held 
at  Ames,  June  12th  to  i8th.  A large 
proportion  of  Iowa's  100,000  miles  of 
public  highways  for  an  indefinite  period 
will  be  necessarily  maintain.ed  as  earth 
roads  and  the  Commission  has  been 
very  strongly  recommending  some  form 
of  continuous  maintenance  as  the  best 
and  most  economical.  A number  of 
farmers’  clubs  have  been  organized  to 
try  this  plan  this  year  and  many  indi- 
viduals will  also  take  it  up.  The  idea 
of  the  continuous  maintenance  is  to  go 
over  the  road  when  it  is  beginning  to 
dry  after  each  wet  period  to  smooth  the 
ruts  and  to  preserve  the  crown  of  the 
road.  The  Commission  now  has  under- 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Desi^sor  fiull  Work 
ing  Plant  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


SWANS 


Wood  and  Mandarin 
Ducks,  Pheasants, 
Peacocks,  Wild 
Geese,  Deer,  Elk,  Buffalo,  Fancy  Water 
Fowls  of  all  kinds.  We  are  the  largest 
Importers  and  Breeders  in  America.  Pure 
Belgian  Homers  for  Squab  Breeding — send 
Stamp  for  Circulars  and  Price  Lists. 

Cape  Cod  Squab,  Poultry  and 
Game  Farm,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 


JAMES  MacPHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


JyJ/£  NOTE  the  general  change 
that  characterizes  the  March 
number  of  Park  and  Cemetery  and 
wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  im- 
proved appearance  of  same. 

TffOS.  MEEHAN  d SONS,  Nurseiymen. 


LLOW  me  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations on  the  appearance 
of  “Park  and  Cemetery’’, 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  an- 
other year  of  its  valued  work.  Much 
credit  is  due  for  its  past  years  of 
success  in  its  chosen  work.  The  pub- 
lic cannot  but  appreciate  the  work 
your  magazine  has  done  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  outdoor  art.  Ceme- 
tery officials  have  found  it  a great 
means  of  help  in  improving  cemetery 
work  and  methods. 

JAMES  H.  MORTON, 

Prest.  Assn,  of  Am.  Cem.  Supts. 


How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS.  JR. 

EX-SUPT.  OF  PARKS^  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

CONTAINS  27  chapters  of  Suggestive 
Text,  profusely  illustrated.  Good 
advice  on  the  Selection  of  Home 
Grounds — Site  of  House — Roads  and 
Paths — Lawns — Flower  Garden  s — 
Trees — Shrubs — Plants — Vines — Resi- 
dential Parks,  Fences,  Bridges  and 
Summer  Houses — List  of  Plants  for 
General  Use  on  Home  Grounds — Parks 
and  Parkways — Churchyards  and  Cem- 
eteries— City  and  Village  Squares — 
Railroad  Station  Grounds.  Size  5x7  fe  ; 
249 pages.  Biudiug,  cloth.  Price,  $1.00 
R.  J.  H/MGHT. 

324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
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DURFEE  TENT 
MFG.  CO. 


A GRAVE  TENT 


Should  always  be  set  when  the  people 
need  protection  against  rain,  cold  winds 
or  the  baking  rays  of  a hot  sun. 

Parties  attending  the  funeral  will  leave  warm,  closed  carriages 
in  a perspiring  condition  without  regard  to  the  weather;  they  cannot 
bring  a Tent,  but  surely  appreciate  the  protection  one  provides,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  such  services  rendered.  Our  Tents 
are  modestly  made  for  cemetery  use,  of  gray  material,  with  brown, 
reinforced  peak  and  scallop  binding  ; made  with  detachable  walls  all 
or  half  way  around. 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


You  will  know  prices  and  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sending  for  our  Tent  Circular. 


s'"<«PBi£r 

tJS  Boo^aidtsr ' 


as  u CbrsT  a<r««u  ct<n< 

Orcctinvv 

Cbid  declaration 
Oificial  £lwarJ>  ttiibi^on 


Xolusiana  purcbaoc 
£.Tposition 


of  SwarM 


The  Bomgardner 
Lowering  Device 


The  cut  below  shows  the  mechanism  of  the  Bomgardner  double-tele- 
scoping  steel  lowering  device,  the  idlers,  as  shown  moving  apart  as  the 
device  is  closed,  and  moving  together  as  it  is  widened.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  further  information. 


The  Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Co. 

25  Bright  Street 


The  above  is  a fac- 
simile of  the  award 
granted  the  Bomgard- 
ner Lowering  Device 
Co.,  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904, 
the  grand  prize  being 
the  highest  award 
given  to  any  exhibit. 
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way  experiments  on  typical  sections  of 
country  road  near  Ames. 


Trade  Catalogs,  etc.,  Received. 

“For  the  Garden  Border,  1905,”  se- 
lections from  the  Shatemuc  Nurseries, 
Barrytown,  N.  Y.,  who  make  a specialty 
of  native  perennials  for  the  wild  garden. 

“Steam  Rollers  for  Golf  Courses”  is 
a handsomely  printed  and  illustrated 
booklet  describing  the  steam  rollers  of 
The  Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Co., 
Springfield,  O. 

“Especially  Desirable  Hardy  Stock 
for  Planting  in  Late  Season,”  is  an 
eight-page  illustrated  folder  from 
Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Dreshertown, 
Pa. 

“Trees  for  Long  Island,  Climate  and 
Soil  Chart,”  issued  by  Isaac  Hicks  & 
Son,  The  Westbury  Nurseries,  West- 
bury  Station,  N.  Y.,  is  something  unique 
in  the  way  of  a nursery  book.  A com- 
parative chart  of  Long  Island  soil  and 
climate  and  means  of  obtaining  the  best 
results,  is  a classified  table  of  informa- 
tion of  great  value  to  Long  Island  plant- 
ers. Other  interesting  features  of  the 
book  are  illustrated  instructions  for 
“The  Moving  of  Large  Deciduous 
Trees,”  and  the  “Moving  of  Large  Ever- 
green Trees,”  operations  which  are  spe- 
cialties of  this  firm. 

Morrisville  Nursery;  Samuel  C.  Moon, 
Morrisville,  Pa.,  issue  a handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated  catalog  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs.  The  illustra- 
tions are  unusually  fine  and  well  printed 
on  a fine  quality  of  paper. 

Clucas  & Boddington  Co.,  New  York; 
wholesale  catalog  of  seeds,  bulbs,  plants. 

Shipping  price  list  of  Peterson  Nur- 
sery, Chicago. 

Mayfield  Nurseries;  L..  L.  May  & Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. ; 16-page  illustrated 
folder,  giving  prices  and  descriptions  of 
some  of  these  special  bargains  in  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Round-Edge  Golf  Rollers;  four-page 
descriptive  circular  of  Julian  Scholl  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

The  American  Horticultural  Distribut- 
ing Co.,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  send  an 
illustrated  catalog  of  agricultural  chem- 
icals, spray  washes,  insecticides,  etc.,  in- 
cluding weed  killers,  spraying  outfits, 
tree  protectors,  etc. 

“The  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher”  is 
described  and  shown  in  operation  in  a 
40-page  illustrated  catalog,  giving  much 
information  about  excavating  and  grad- 
ing for  road-making.  Buckeye  Traction 
Ditcher  Co.,  Findlay,  O. 

Elm  City  Nursery  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. ; 6s-page  illustrated  catalog  and 
price  list. 


GATES,  FENCES,  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 

for  house,  lawn  or  stable,  can  be  bought  OUR 
way  at  a saving  of  30  to  50  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  most  important  Ornamental  Iron 
and  Steel  construction  work  in  the  United  States 
came  from  our  factories.  A neat  steel  fence 
around  your  property  will  increase  its  value  greatly.  Our  large  Catalogue  K shows  pictures 
of  actual  places,  with  Gates,  Fences,  etc.,  in  position  ; it’s  free,  write  for  it  to-day. 

QLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 


Hr 

||i,L 

m 

ik 

CAST  IRON 


GRAVE  AND  LOT  MARKS 


“Neat,  Durable  and  Practical” 
Send  for  Our  New  Catalogue 

BERGER  MFG.  CO., 

4229  Fergus  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Slate^  GreL\i&  Vaults 

are  imperishable,  proof 
against  dampness,  ghouls, 
rodents  and  reptiles.  Can  be 
put  in  place  by  ordinary 
workmen. 

j.  B.  K-imes 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Grave  Covers,  Headstones,  Posts  and  Markers. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Price  L’st. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS  ) 

For  Town,  Village  and  Country  Cemeteries. 

INDEXES,  Interment  records,  lot  books 


The  Combination  Index,  Interment  Record  and  Lot  Diagram  Book 

Contains  pages  for  indexing  Record  of  interments  and  Lot  Diagrams.  The  Record  of 
Interments  is  ruled  for  entering  number  of  interment,  name  of  deceased,  place  of  birth, 
late  residence,  age,  sex,  social  slate,  date  of  death,  cause  of  death,  date  of  interment, 
place  of  interment,  section  and  lot,  grave  fee,  name  of  undertaker,  name  of  nearest 
relative  or  friend,  remarks. 

The  Lot  Diagram  pages  provide  for  keeping  a record  of  all  lot  owners  and  simpli- 
fies the  irnportant  matter  of  accurately  locating  the  position  of  graves.  Substantially 
bound,  with  name  of  cemetery  on  front  cover  in  gilt  letters.  Size  of  book9Hxl2  inches. 

Price,  Style  “A,”  126  pages,  920  interments,  240 Lots $5.00 

Price,  Style  “B,”  201  pages,  1,725  interments,  400  Lots 7.50 

The  “Simplex”  Record  of  Interments. 

Designed  Expressly  for  Small  Country  Cemeteries. 

The  pages  are 9 X 12  inches  with  rulings  and  printed  headings  for  recording  the 
consecutive  number  of  interment,  name  of  deceased,  date  of  death,  date  of  interment, 
age,  place  of  interment,  location  of  grave,  grave  fee  and  cause  of  death. 

‘•Simplex,”  50  pages  9 X 12,  for  1,150  names ®1.60 

“Simplex,’’  100  pages  9 x 12,  for  2 300  names 1S.60 


The  “Hatype”  Index  Books. 


A single  letter  Index;  one  initial  letter  appearing  in  the  margin  of  each  page. 
The  rulings  and  printed  headings  provide  for  name  and  address  of  lot  owners  and  cor- 
responding pages  in  Interment  records  and  Lot  Book.  Suitable  for  small  cemeteries 
where  a separate  book  is  preferred  to  having  the  ordinary  index  bound  in  the  Record 
of  interments  or  Lot  Book. 

2.000  names 81. SS 

4,100  names ii.OO 


R,.  J.  HAIGHT,  PublisHer, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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HOOPER’S  EXPANSIVE 
TREE 
GUARD 


Patd. 


This  g'uard  is, 
without  ques- 
tion the  very 
best  article  of 
the  kind  ever 
conceived. 

Is  neat,  easily 
adjusted,  and 
will  last  a life- 
time. 

Write  for  prices 
and  particulars 

D.  H.  B.  HOOPER 

157  Elm  St. 

Biddeford,  Me. 


CARTS 

OF  Many  Patterns 

SPRINKLERS 

AND 

WATE^ANKS 

Park  and  Lawn 
Settees 

12  different  and  hand- 
some designs.  All  up 
to  date  and  best  of 
their  kind. 

HOBSON  & CO. 
Manufacturers 
Office,  33  State  St. 
New  York 


Grooved  and  Bolted 


Slate  Grave  Vaults 


CLEAN,  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Can 
ship  at  short  notice.  Special  Attention  given 
to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work.  Write  for 
prices  and  particulars  to  the  manufacturer. 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.,  Bangor, Penn. 


Anyone  sending  a sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  conddential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  & Co.  receive 
tpecial  notice,  without  charge.  In  the 

Scientific  American. 


A handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  I.argest  clr- 
culatlon  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year;  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &C0.36’Broadway.|^eW  York 

Branch  Office.  625  F SU  Washington,  D.  C. 


THIS  IS  A 


GRAVE  PROPOSITION  ! 


LITTLE  GIANT — Telescopes  7 inches  square  and  44  inches  long.  Double  Friction  Brake. 
We  demonstrate  and  have  proved  to  the  world  that  we  manufacture  the'most  complete  Casket 
Lowering  Device  on  earth.  Don’t  compare  our  Lowering  Device  w'ith  single  brake  imitations. 
We  use  Double  Clamp  Friction  Brake,  works  automatically. 

.Absolutely  Safe,  Easy  to  Handle,  Elegantly  Finished, 

Our  Grave  Linings  are  fine.  We  are  pioneer  manufacturers  in  the  Lowering  Device  business 

and  show  you 
the 

OLD 

RELIABLE 


Folds  into  a 
small  space, 
quickly  ad- 
justed  and 
makes  a fine 
appearance. 
Always  ready. 
There’s  none 
just  like  it.  31 
in  use  In  ceme- 
teries in  De- 
troit, besides 
thousands  i n 
United  States, 
Canada  and 
England  that 
are  giving  per- 
f e c t satisfac- 
tion . 


Folding  CasKet  lowering  Device  WorKs 

Ovid,  MicH. 

Eastern  Offices:  Western  Offices: 

John  Marsellus  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  California  Casket  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

O.  K.  Buckhout  Chemical  Co.,  London,  Eng.  Oregon  Casket  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Eckardt  Casket  Co.,  Toronto,  Out.  Los  Angeles  Coffin  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BIND  COPIES  OF 


Park  and  Cemetery 


the  Improved 

|€tner$on 

Patent  Binder 


A File  and  a Per- 
] manent  Binding 
for  Office  Blanks 
Photos  of  Goods, 
I SamjMes  of  Fab- 
rics, Blue  Prints, 
I Periodicals,  etc. 


AS  YOU  RECEIVE  THEM 

THE  “EMERSON” 
PATENT  BINDER 

Which  we  furnish  for  the  purpose 
will  hold  two  volumes. 

PRICE.  POSTPAID.  75  CENTS. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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I SID.  J.  HARE. 

S'  OIVII.  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 
LANDSCAPE  AND  PLANTING 

DESIGNER  OP 

i!jf  Home  Grounds  Private  Estates 

I 

JJr  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES. 

■.« 



3216  CAMPBELL  STREET 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


: Canadian  Unleached  Hardwood 

I Ashes.  tli's  valuable  fertilizer.  Great 

— Western  (rold  stock  taken  in  ex- 
change. Address,  GEO.  STEVENS,  Peter- 
borough, Ontario,  Canada. 


Tie  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Horticulture 


NO  LIBRARY 

is  complete  without  this  indispensable 
record  of  North  American  Horticulture 

By  Prof.  L,.  H.  Bailey  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, assisted  by  William  Miller 
and  many  expert  cultivators  and  botan- 
ists. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  and  the 
needs  of  those  interested  in  landscape 
gardening,  or  forestry. 

Illustrated  with  over  2,000  Original 
Engravings.  In  Four  Volumes. 

F*rlc©  ^20. 

zA.  prospectus,  specimen  pages,  etc,,  %ill 
be  sent  free  on  request. 

Sold  on  Easy  Payments. 

R.  J.  HAIQHT, 

324:  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO. 


^ SITUATIONS  WANTED,  ETC,  ^ 


Adverlisemtnts,  limited  to  five  lines,  ■will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertion,  y-words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
tany  order. 


CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENT  WANTS  POSITION. 

Am  37  years  old,  fifteen  years’  expe- 
rience in  laying  out  and  managing  cem- 
eteries; technical  graduate.  Expert  hi 
maintenance  of  grounds,  funeral  man- 
agement and  lot  sales.  Willing  to  go 
anywhere.  Salary  or  commission.  Cem- 
etery Superintendent,  21  Steuben  St., 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Wanted  Salesmen — Monument  sales- 
men, sextons  of  cemeteries:  all  people 
who  are  connected  with  cemetery  sup- 
plies to  handle  the  Moylan  Monument; 
sells  for  ,f25  and  upward;  large  profits; 
patented;  only  firm  in  the  United 
States  making  these  goods.  The  Peo- 
ple’s Monument  Co.,  818  Elm  St.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


ESTABLISHED  1844. 


Hitchings' 

NEW 

MOGUL 

BOILERS 

For  Hot  Water  or  Steam. 

HOT  WATER  Radiation  from 
4,200  Square  Feet  and  Up. 
STEAM  Radiation  from  2,500 
Square  Feet  and  Up . 

Hitchin^s  & Co. 

Horticultural  Architects 
and  Builders, 

233  Mercer  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING.  PAT.  AUG.  13,  1901. 


These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  31^  inch,  4 inch 
and  5 inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
tery Specialties.  Address,  LEO  G.  HMrtSE.  OrttC  F*/ARK.,  ILL. 


WHITE  GLAZED 

XERR/\-COXX/\ 


GRAVE  and  lot  markers 


DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  Limaville,  Ohio 


How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS,  Jr.  Ex-Superintendent  ol  Parks, 

New  York  City. 

Fellow  of  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects. 

Contents:  Selection  of  Home  Grounds— Selection  of  Site  of  House— Roads  and 
Paths — Lawns — Flower  Gardens — The  Terrace — Plantations — Deciduous  Trees — Decid- 
uous Shrubs — Evergreen  Trees— Evergreen  Shrubs — Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants — Aquatic 
Plants — Hardy  Vines  and  Climbers — Bedding  Plants — Pools  and  Streams — Woodlands — 
The  Use  of  Rocks — Residential  Parks — Fences,  Bridges  and  Summer  Houses — List  of 
Plants  for  General  Use  on  Home  Grounds — Contracts  and  Specifications — Parks  and 
Parkways — Churchyards  and  Cemeteries — Seaside  Lawns — Cify  and  Village  Squares— 
Railroad  Station  Grounds. 

Size,  5 X 7%  I Pages,  249;  Illustrations,  56  diagrams,  plans,  etc; 

Binding,  cloth.  Price,  $J.OO. 

SENT  POSTPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

R,  ].  Haight,  324  Dearborn  St„  Chicago, 
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It  Pays  for  Itself 

at  any  Season 

of  the  Year 


THE 

BUCKEYE 

WEED 

BURNER 
and  Ground 
Thawer 

Will  Keep  Your  Walks,  Gutters  and  Roadsides  Clear  of  Weeds 


This  machine  has  had  phenomenal  success  in  destroying 
weeds  in  parks,  cemeteries,  and  other  public  grounds.  It 
burns  the  weed,  root,  plant  and  seed,  and  in  winter  is  un- 
equalled for  thawing  out  the  ground  before  excavating. 
A labor  saver  all  the  year  round. 


Write  for  prices  and  information. 


Walter  Macleod  & Co.,  - Cincinnati,  0. 

Sole  Manufacturers  - 463  East  Front  Street 


SAFER  THAN  PALL  BEARERS. 


lU  WELLMAN 

King  of  Lowering  Devices. 

Price  $40,  5%  off  30  Days. 

Save  your  Discount  and  have  your  Device  cost  you  $38  net. 

MANUPACTURED  BV 

WELLMAN  & MATHEIS, 

Office,  428  Summit  Street,  TOLEDO,  0. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  JOBBERS. 

SEND  TOUB 
OBDEB 
IN  EABLY. 

Is  separable  and  compact. 
Carried  in  two  small  sacks. 
Condition  of  ground  cuts  no  figure — it  works. 


/'C  ll/I  CT'CD\/  DD/^ADDC  send  for  specimen  pages  to  

LCiYlL!  I CK  I KCLUKuS  R.  J.  HAIQHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


PARK  AND  CEMETERY 


AND 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING/^j 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  IMPROVEI^ttlT  OF  PARKS. 
CEMETERIES^,  PUBLIC  6-  PRIVATE  GROUNDS. 


JUr 

20 


Entered  at  Chicago  Post-Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Published  Monthly  by  R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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57111 

YEAR 

W.  & T.  SMITH  CO.,  600  Castle  street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

FIELD  GROWN  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CLEMATIS, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

600 

ACRES 

300,000  "Bedding  "Plants 

Finest  stock  in  the  country  including- 
Coleus,  Ageratuni,  Alternaniheras,  Petu- 
nias, Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Cannas,  Salvias 
Geraniums,  Begonia  Vernon,  Vines,  etc  in 
best  varieties  out  of  2 — 4 inch  pots  at  $1.75, 

$0  00  per  100  cash.  All  plants  carefully 
packed  and  shipped  at  20  per  cent  less  reg- 
ular express  rate.  Let  me  quote  prices. 

W.  HERZOQ,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


Our  Work  In  IMetal 

Is  produced  under  Ilie  personal  and 
exclusive  direction  of  flie  members 
of  fbe  firm  — fbose  most  interested 
in  maintaining  its  present  standard. 
It  IS  made  by  men  thoroughly 
trained  in  their  respective  trades 
and  whose  experience  in  our  par- 
ticular line  has  been  adequate, 
tfflf  you  will  send  us  your  name, 
and  express  an  interest  in  what  we 
make,  even  tho  you  have  no  im- 
mediate intention  of  buying,  we 
will  mail  you  illustrated  matter 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  you 
posted  on  what  we  are  doing. 

€f[  Some  new  bulletins  all  showing 
work  suitable  for  Parks,  Ceme- 
teries and  Country  Places,  are  as 
follows; 

Benches  for  Gardens,  - 402 

Stable  Fittings,  etc.,  - 422 

Lamp  Posts  and  Lamps,  462 
Entranceways  and  Gates,  482 
Country  Estate  Eencing,  512 

We  send  them  FREE. 

The  William  Bayley  Co. 

102  North  St..  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


Wood  and  Mandarin 
Ducks,  Pheasants, 
Peacocks,  Wild 
Geese,  Deer,  Elk,  Buffalo,  Fancy  Water 
Fowls  of  ail  kinds.  We  are  the  largest 
Importers  and  Breeders  in  America.  Pare 
Belgian  Homers  for  Squab  Breeding — send 
Stamp  for  Circulars  and  Price  Lists. 

Cape  Cod  Squab,  Poultry  and 
Game  Farm,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 


SWAN5 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec,' 
ialty.  Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM,  H.  MOON  CO„  " ^ MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


OAKS  LINDENS  MAPLES  SHRIBS  EVERGREENS 

Complete  list  with  prices  upon  application. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  Union  County  Nurseries, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


F'LORISTS’  BULBS 

BEST  GRADE  ONLY.  IMPORT  ORDERS 
NOW  BOOKED.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES  :: 

W.  C.  B E C IC  E R X, 


M.  D.  JONES  & CO., 

73  PortlandSt.,  BOSTON,  HASS. 

Makers  of 

GARDEN  AND  CEMETERY  ADORNMENTS 
IRON  RESERVOIR  VASES 

Bouquet  Holders,  Chairs  and  Settees  in  a number 
of  styles.  Metallic  Wreaths  and  Crosses.  Cem- 
Berlin  Reservoir  Sign  Posts,  Lot  Marks,  etc. 

Vase,  the  best  for  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  D. 

plants. 


Boston  Panel  Settees  and 
Chairs;  can  be  shipped 
packed  flat;  made  in  dif- 
ferent lengths. 


I 
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THE  “DREER”  LAWN  MOWER 

The  best  for  PARKS  and  CEMETERIES  because  it  is  the  Lightest,  Easiest  Running  and 
Most  Durable  Lawn  Mower  Made — High  Wh^el!  High  Speed!!  High  Grade!!! 

PRICES  OF  HIGH  WHEEL  MOWER— 10  in.  Drive  Wheel 


Detuiled 
Information 
Given  by  Mai! 


15  in.  with  4 blades. 

17  “ “4  “ . 

1')  “4  “ . 

21  “ “4  “ . 


$8.50  I 5 blades $ 0.50 

0.50  I 5 " 10.50 

10.50  I 5 •*  11.50 

11.50  I 5 “ 12.50 


Prices  of  Low  Wheel  Mower— 8 in.  Drive-Wheel 


12  in $6.00 

14  in 7.00 


16  in. 
18  in. 


.S7.50 
. 8.50 


GRASS  CATCHERS  FOR  THE  HIGH  WHEEL. 


15  in $1.50 

17  in  1.60 


10  in $1.70 

21  in 1.80 


GRASS  CATCHERS  FOR  THE  LOW  WHEEL. 


12  in $1.30 

14  in 1.40 


16  in $1.50 

17  in 1.60 


The  GEM 

of 

Lawn  Mowers 


HENRY  A.  DREER, 


714  CHESTNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Original  Introducers  of  Weed  Killing  Chemicals.  No  Failures. 
Ten  Tears'  Experience. 

Kill  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks  and  drives. 

FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KIEEER 

Will  do  the  work  at  SMALL  COST  and  do  it  EFFECTUALLY  and 
THOROUGHLY.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or 
drives.  Kills  the  weeds  and  grass,  keeps  gravel  or  broken  stone  clean. 


EXAMINE  THIS  ^ barrel  of  50  gals,  will  make  2500  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to 
j apply  to  the  roadway,  covering  7500  Sq.  Yds.  of  surface, 

I TABLE  OF  COST:  and  costing  LESS  THAN  2 CTS.  A GALLON  TO  PUT  ON. 

THE  OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly. 

TRY  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other. 

Fairmount  Weed  Killer  ONLY  Does  the  Work  Right 

SEND  ORDERS  TO  SEEDSMEN  or  direct  to 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

Only  Makers,  N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  & Fairmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  makers  of  the  celebrated  Fairmount  San  Jose  Scale  Killer. 


i 


TOWNSEND  MOWERS 

HAND  MOWERS  AND 


HORSE  MOWERS 


This  Lever  Raises  the  Knives 


All  Our  Hand  Mowers  are  Ball  Bearing. 

SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 

Write  for  Catalogue 

S.  P.Townsend  & Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


We  Sharpen 
and  Repair 
Thousands  of 


Mowers 
All  Makes 
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^'‘Absolutely  safe  and  reliable'''' -Ask  your  friends 

When  a Tank  Bursts 

OR  A = 


SF»EOI7VVEIN  EVERGREEINS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT,  All  lifting"  with 
g^ood  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 


Tower  Supporting  one  Collapses 


YOU  MAY  BE  SURE 

it  was  not  made  by 

The 

Caldwell 

Company 

OF 

LOIISVILLE,  KY. 


Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


Hardy  Ornamentals  For  Parks  and  Cemeteries 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Vines  and  Perennials 

Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Inc.,  Ave.  Dreshertown,  Pa. 


Ours  are  built  honestly  and  scien- 
tifically. 

Let  us  send  you  07ie  of  our  catalogues. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

BY  F.  A.  WAUGH 

An  adinirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles 
governing  ojittoor  art.,  with  many  suggestions 
for  their  application  to  the  comnioner problems 
of  gardening.  Illustrated.^  i2mo^  cloth.  Price 
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The  Restoring  of  Forest  Rark,  St.  Louis. 

A very  serious  question  is  now  before  the  city  offi- 
cials of  St.  L.ouis  in  connection  with  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  once  beautiful  Forest  Park,  which  was 
in  certain  senses  dismantled  to  provide  a site  for  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  International  Exposition.  By  the 
terms  of  the  contract  the  Exposition  directors  were  to 
• put  the  park  in  a condition  equal  to  what  it  was  at  the 
time  of  its  being  taken  over,  and  bonds  for  $ioo,ooo 
were  passed  to  insure  the  carrying  out  of  the  work. 
The  task  is  already  appreciated  to  be  of  too  complex 
proportions  for  the  exposition  officials,  and  it  is  also 
recognized  that  to  reproduce  the  park  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  expert  landscape  designers  and 
officials,  such  as,  for  instance,  are  included  on  the  staff 
of  the  park  department.  The  first  requisite  is  a gen- 
eral plan  of  development,  with  details  to  be  taken  care 
of  later,  because  with  the  probability  of  some  of  the 
Exposition  buildings  being  retained,  new  conditions 
arise,  and  it  will  take  time  to  do  full  justice  to  the  pos- 
sibilities now  promised.  It  is  deemed  best  that  the 
control  of  the  redevelopment  be  left  to  the  St.  Louis 
park  department,  and  in  order  to  bring  this  about  an 
ordinance  providing  that  the  bond  be  forfeited  to  the 
city  has  been  introduced  into  the  municipal  assembly. 
St.  Louis  now  has  an  opportunity  of  doing  some  park 
work  on  a large  scale,  and  with  all  modern  innova- 
tions. and  considering  the  remarkable  success  of  the 
late  Exposition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  her  ability 
to  create  a worthy  beauty  spot. 

^ ^ ^ 

Wanted — Good  Men  for  a Park  ^oard. 

All  interested  in  civic  embellishment  must  he  grati- 
fied at  the  wave  of  reform  which  seems  to  have  set  in, 
in  good  earnest,  over  our  country.  The  administration 
of  park  affairs  under  political  control  has  almost  in- 
variably been  marked  by  jobbery  and  incompetency. 
Large  appropriations  of  money  have  been  expended  for, 
the  development  and  care,  of  public  parks,  but  the 
parks  under  such  control  have  too  often  failed  to  show 
any  adequate  returns  for  such  expenditures.  The  ex- 
perience of  Chicago  is  only  similar  to  that  of  other 
political-machine  run  cities,  and  its  citizens  may  well 
congratulate  themselves  upon  what  has  already  come  to 
pass,  in  connection  with  its  well-known  Lincoln  Park, 
and  which  it  is  promised  shall  come  to  pass  in  connec- 
tion with  its  West  Side  system,  a series  of  parks  which 
have  very  nearly  been  brought  to  ruin  by  political 
methods.  Governor  Deneen,  recently  elected,  is  striv- 
ing to  induce  well-known  West  Side  business  men  to 


accept  appointments  on  the  park  board,  and  a technical 
and  practical  superintendent  is  also  to  be  appointed.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  $2,000,000  is  to  be  used  on  Chi- 
cago’s West  Side  parks,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  note 
the  Governor’s  wise  interest  in  this  important  matter. 

Work  of  the  Home  Gardening  Association  of  Ck'veland. 

The  Home  Gardening  Association  of  Cleveland,  O., 
has  adopted  another  feature  in  its  very  successful  work 
of  promoting  a love  of  flowers  and  plants,  and  their  use 
in  beautifying  a neighborhood.  This  is  “The  Plant 
Exchange,”  which  has  been  in  operation  tbe  past  few 
weeks,  and  for  which  plants  will  be  received  until 
June  25.  The  use  of  a lot  on  Euclid  Avenue  was 
given  to  the  Association,  and  it  has  been  converted  into 
a garden  in  which  to  store  plants  and  from  which  to 
deliver  them  in  the  course  of  the  exchange  work.  The 
need  of  such  an  exchange  was  keenly  felt  last  vear, 
and  it  provides  an  opportunity  to  all  having  plants  in 
excess  of  their  requirements  to  help  the  cause  of  floral 
embellishment  of  The  city.  It  will  be  especially  bene- 
ficial for  the  school  yards  where  flowering  plants  can 
be  used.  The  success  of  the  Association  is  again  illus- 
trated by  the  comparison  between  its  bulb  and  seed 
supply  of  last  year  and  this:  In  1904  there  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  city  179,536  packages  of  seeds  and 
bulbs,  and  this  year  235,349.  Outside  the  city,  where 
the  influence  of  the  Association  has  been  exercised, 
57,000  packages  were  sent  out  in  1904,  while  this  year 
the  number  reaches  155,000. 

^ ^ ^ 

Cemetery  Planting  and  the  Florists. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  modern  cemetery, 
covering  the  permissible  plants  in  the  decoration  of 
graves  and  lots,  when  first  promulgated,  created  more 
or  less  consternation  in  the  florists’  establishments  in 
close  proximity  to  the  cemeteries.  The  lawn  plan  with 
level  graves  promised  to  seriously  restrict  the  use  of 
bedding  plants  and  the  class  of  shrubs  and  planting 
material  so  lavishly  and  irresponsibly  used  under  the 
old  regime ; and  while  the  authorities  of  the  lawn  plan 
cemeteries  practically  control  such  details  nowadays, 
plants  and  shrubs  used  in  the  new  order  of  things  for 
memorial  or  decorative  purposes  are  of  so  much  better 
quality  and  kind  that  the  trade  has  really  been  bene- 
fited rather  than  otherwise,  and  a prosperous  spring 
and  summer  business  is  the  rule.  It  may  always  be 
taken  for  granted  that  improvement  carries  with  it 
compensating  opportunities,  besides  imparting  its  bene- 
ficial influences  to  all  allied  interests,  and  the  lawn  plan 
of  cemetery  design  and  maintenance  has  further  dem- 
onstrated the  truth  of  this  formula. 


The  Boston  Metropolitan  ParK  System—IV. 


Having  acquired  and  improved  land  from  Common- 
wealth Ave.  to  Jamaica  Pond  the  system  was  later  ex- 
lended  to  include  Jamaica  Pond  and  its  shores,  and  a 
parkway  leading  thence  via  the  Arnold  Arboretum  to 
i'ranklin  Park.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  fellows 
of  Harvard  College  the  drives  and  paths  in  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  were  constructed  and  are  policed  and  main- 
tained by  the  city  and  the  remaining  grounds  are  main- 
tained by  the  college.  The  public  are  allowed  free 
access  to  the  Arboretum. 

By  way  of  Columbia  Road,  Franklin  and  Marine 
Parks  are  connected  and  complete  the  park  system  ex- 
tending from  the  public  garden  to  South  Boston,  a dis- 
tance by  way  of  the  parks  and  parkway  s of  about  four- 
teen miles. 

The  shore  of  Charles  River  has  not  been  included  and 
its  taking  has  since  passed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
jMetropolitan  Park  Commission. 

In  recent  years  the  Boston  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners have  acquired  and  are  developing  a number 
of  playgrounds  in  one  section  of  the  municipality  and 
when  this  scheme  is  consummated  the  Boston  parks 
and  their  appurtenances  may  be  considered  complete. 

First  of  the  large  areas  in  the  park  system  after 
leaving  Jamaica  Park  is  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  Three 
high  hills,  several  ponds  and  a tract  of  meadowland  are 
within  its  confines.  One  of  the  lower  hills  is  covered 
with  a fine  hanging  wood  of  primeval  hemlock  forest ; 
large  old  trees  are  disposed  in  forest  density  or  as 
isolated  specimens,  and  supplementing  these  are  repre- 
sentatives of  almost  as  many  and  foreign  woody  plants 
as  are  hardy  in  this  climate.  Several  trees  in  a group 
and  an  isolated  specimen  intended  to  grow  without 
interference  of  other  plants  represent  each  species, 
d'hese  are  disposed  in  botanical  arrangement  according 
to  natural  affinity.  In  the  fruticetum,  shrubs  are  ar- 
ranged with  a view  to  botanical  sequence.  Landscape 
effect  is  combined  with  the  sequential  arrangement. 

A second  large  area  of  land  within  the  park  system 
is  that  of  Franklin  Park,  with  a total  area  of  over  500 


acres.  Its  outline  may  be  said  to  be  square  or  trian- 
gular. Several  hills,  ledges,  low  hummocks  and  vales 
mark  the  greatest  difference  in  surface  configuration. 
Its  topography  is  rolling  and  as  a whole  it  has  a south- 
ern aspect,  woods,  boulders,  meadows,  copses  besides 
the  topography  give  it  its  principal  local  interest. 

The  design  for  its  improvement  contemplates  a 
division  into  two  parts  ; one  known  as  the  “country 
park”  where  the  better  type  of  rural  scenery  is  to  be 
dominant.  In  this  section  a circuit  drive  follows  close 
to  the  boundaries.  Its  alignment  is  partly  suggested  by 
the  views  it  commands  at  various  stations,  by  grades 
and  ease  of  traversing  without  violence  of  motion.  A 
wide  expanse  of  meadow  is  preserved  as  a whole.  In 
the  woodland  section  drives  have  been  constructed  to 
lead  by  easy  grades  to  points  of  local  interest  or  com- 
manding distant  prospects.  The  other  portion  of  the 
park  is  separated  from  the  “country  park”  by  a traffic 
road  and  contains  refectories,  children’s  playground, 
etc.  It  is  also  intended  to  have  a music  court  and  a 
wide  form.al  drive  to  be  called  “The  Greeting.” 

In  acquiring  land  for  park  purposes  there  is  seldom 
an  instance  where  the  neglect  to  adopt  a well  defined 
plan  does  not  cause  successive  officials  to  encourage  or 
sanction  a departure  from  the  features  originally  in- 
tended to  be  exposed,  developed,  or  obliterated.  Such 
results  are  very  often  due  to  the  incorrect  estimate  upon 
ihe  part  of  the  designer,  a commission’s  misconception 
of  the  designer’s  motives  or  the  means  of  securing  his 
desired  results,  or  as  a result  of  introducing  what  is 
considered  alternative  details  not  consistent  with  the 
original  intent  of  the  designer.  Rarely  are  public  parks 
vulgarized  or  the  elements  which  justify  their  existence 
altered  or  nullified  by  the  abuse  of  a trust  vested  in  the 
responsible  positions.  In  park  work  tangible  results 
do  not  always  closely  follow  construction  of  an  engi- 
neering character.  A restive  public  by  its  adverse  com- 
ments or  its  clamoring  is  apt  to  have  its  way  with  all 
but  strongly  willed  officials,  sensible  to  good  art  and 
having  a thorough  business  capacity.  Especially  likely 
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IS  it  that  the  courage  of  one's  conviction  gives  way 
when  the  popular  opinion  calls  for  the  introduction  of 
some  work  or  provision  in  itself  desirable  and  appro- 
priate. such  as  statuary,  botanical  gardens,  flower 
gardens,  play  grounds,  race  tracks,  etc.  However 
meritorious  these  may  be  in  their  place,  if  they  conflict 
in  sentiment,  expression  or  in  association  rvith  the  ele- 
ments of  the  park  they  are  baneful  and  injur  ions.  Bos- 
ton was  fortunate  in  having  appropriate  areas-  already 
devoted  to  most  of  these  features  of  popular  interest. 


park  for  sports,  reviews,  driving  and  rambling  during 
the  night.  This  reservation  is  comparatively  small, 
open,  well  lighted  and  easily  policed. 

Since  this  design  has  been  adopted  the  citv  has  decided 
to  have  a series  of  play  grounds.  This  may  influence  the 
installing  of  one  at  the  park  held  fitted  with  gymnastic 
apparatus.  The  music  court  and  gateway  at  their  pro- 
posed locations  have  been,  we  believe,  at  least  tem- 
porarily abandoned.  It  is  interesting  to  note  certain  in- 
fluences concerning  the  Greeting.  We  have  a parallel 
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It  did  not,  however,  possess  an  aquarium,  geological 
garden,  military  concourse  nor  adequate  promenades. 

It  was  intended  that  the  country  park  should  not  have 
artificial  objects  distracting  to  the  quiet  contemplation 
of  natural  scenery  or  any  which  would  cause  the  con- 
gregation of  large  bodies  of  people  at  any  one  place. 
In  the  country  park  it  was  intended  that  the  paths  and 
drii’es  were  not  to  be  lighted  during  the  night ; en- 
trances were  to  be  closed  after  dusk  and  onlv  pedes- 
trians were  to  be  allowed  to  use  it.  Nevertheless  the 
pubHc  were  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  section  of  the 


of  its  type  in  Europe  in  the  Alameda,  Bois  de  Boulogne 
and  Rotten  Row,  and  in  this  country  in  the  Central 
Park  Mall.  Ordinarily  it  consists  of  wide,  tree  lined 
drives  and  paths,  occasionally  with  the  addition  of  foun- 
tains, statues,  flower  beds,  etc.  At  the  time  the  plan 
was  presented  it  was  thought  that  ample  provision  for 
the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  serve  is  not  usually 
allotted  and  in  later  years  it  is  extended  or  introduced 
at  great  expense.  In  the  Boston  parks,  however,  the 
abundant  driving  facilities  and  similar  provisions  re- 
moved the  immediate  urgency  of  constructing,  the 
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Greeting,  and  we  understand,  it  has  been  decided 
desirable  to  postpone  its  construction.  Buildings  to 
which  the . public  are  admitted  are  with  the  one  prin- 
cipal exception  of  the  main  refectory,  constructed  of 
stone  procured  in  the  local  district.  They  are  as  a rule 
as  low'  as  consistency  with  their  utility  will  allow.  The 
colors  of  their  constructive  materials  were  generally 
selected  with  the  intention  of  presenting  a subdued  and 
unobstrusive  aspect  from  the  near  distance  and  for  their 
iiarmony  with  the  shrubs  and  vines  surrounding  them. 
The  style  of  their  architecture  lends  itself  to  uniting 
congruously  with  the  general  landscape. 

Franklin  Park  contains  features  not  possessed  by  the 
other  park  properties,  and  completes  the.  various  ele- 
ments desirable  in  a well-balanced  system,  but  not 
possessed  in  such  pure  type  or  as  comprehensively  by 
other  sections. 

A park  svstem  should  include  a liberal  ratio  of 
acreage  per  capita,  be  distributed  with  a view  to  allow- 
ing in  connection  with  the  subsidiary  parkways  an 
agreeable  range  of  scenery  each  part  sufficiently  distinc- 
tive, and  preserving  to  some  extent  prominent  physical 
and  scenic  characters  of  the  locality. 

It  should  be  easily  accessable  for  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens by  walking,  driving,  riding  or  other  motive  power. 
To  create  parks  with  no  marked  individuality  would  be 
similar  to  erecting  art  museums  in  different  localities 
of  a municipality  and  having  the  same  works  of  art  in 
each,  or  erecting  public  libraries  and  placing  sets  of 
the  same  works  upon  the  shelves  of  each. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  PARK  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents, 
formerly  the  New  England  Association  of  Park- 
Superintendents,  will  hold  its  eighth  annual  conven- 
tion at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  June  28,  29  and  30,  1905.  the 
first  meeting  since  the  change  of  name  and  broaden- 
ing of  scope  of  the  organization. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Lenox  Hotel,  North 
street. 

The  preliminary  program  is  as  follows : 

Wednesday,  June  2S:  10  a.  m. — Business  meeting  at  the 

Historical  Building,  Delaware  Park. 

1 p.  m. — Luncheon  at  Buffet  in  park. 

2 p.  m. — Drive  about  the  Park  System. 

(Evening — Pleasure,  or  discussion  at  hotel,  as  desired.) 

Thursday,  June  29:  9:30  a.  m. — Train  to  Niagara  Falls. 

Drive  through  the  State  Reservation  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Perry,  the  Superintendent. 

2 p.  in. — Transfer  to  Canadian  side  and  visit  Queen  Vic- 
toria Park,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

4 p.  m. — Trolley  ride  down  and  up  the  rapids  and  return 
to  Buffalo. 

Friday,  June  30:  9 a,  m. — Trip  to  Botanical  Gardens  under 

direction  of  Mr.  Cowell — and  afternoon  for  sight-seeing  or 
pleasure. 

Saturday,  June  31:  Train  at  8:30  a.  m.  to  Rochester  and 
visit  the  parks  of  that  city.  (To  be  arranged  for,  if  de- 
sired. at  convention.) 


GENERAL  WHEATON  MONUMENT,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


GENERAL  WHEATON  MONUMENT,  WASHINGTON. 
D.  C. 

The  monument  to  Major  General  Frank  Wheaton 
shown  on  this  page  was  unveiled  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery, Washington,  D.  C.,  last  fall  with  imposing  mili- 
tary ceremonies.  It  was  erected  by  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  many  prominent  men  of  the  state  took 
part  in  the  dedicatory  exercises. 

The  memorial  is  in  the  form  of  a monumental  tablet, 
simple  in  design  and  of  graceful  proportions,  made 
from  Westerly  granite  by  the  Kimball  & Combe  Co., 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  were  also  the  designers  and 
contractors.  It  rises  from  a base  5'-o"  x 3'-6''  and  stands 
8'-3"  high.  The  cap  is  richly  carved,  the  principal  dec- 
orative feature  being  the  seal  of  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island.  A large  bronze  tablet  covers  the  front  face  of 
the  die,  bearing  the  General’s  corps  badge  and  the 
inscription. 

DETROIT  WATER  WORKS  PARK. 

Detroit  Water  Works  Park,  the  location  of  the  city 
pumping  station,  situated  upon  the  bank  of  the  Detroit 
River,  is  about  70  acres  in  extent,  and  is  maintained 
as  a public  park  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Water  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Detroit.  The 
grounds  are  kept  in  first-class  condition  and  the  floral 
display  attracts  wide  attention.  About  40.000  plants  are 
annually  propagated  for  bedding  out. 
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The  development  of  the  park  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  generosity  of  the  late  Chauncey  Hurlbut,  who  was 
president  of  the  commission  for  twelve  years,  and  who 
at  his  death  bequeathed  his  property,  amounting  to 
about  $150,000,  to  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners, 


An  interesting  feature  that  attracts  attention  in  the 
park  is  a French  pear  tree  which  measures  9 feet  4 
inches  in  circumference,  3 feet  above  the  ground. 
Tradition  says  that  the  Jesuit  priests  who  visited  the 
Indians  some  200  years  ago,  brought  pear  seeds  from 


WATIiR  WORKS  PARK,  DETROIT. 


the  income  therefrom  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  im- 
proving and  beautifying  the  grounds  around  the  pump- 
ing station.  A handsome  and  much  used  Hurlbut 
Branch  of  the  Public  Library  forms  an  attractive  fea- 
ture of  the  park,  the  reference  books  contained  therein 
having  been  ]\Ir.  Hurlbut’s  private  library. 


France  which  they  planted  along  the  shores  of  the 
Detroit  River,  always  placing  eleven  in  a cluster  and 
one  by  itself  a little  to  one  side,  to  represent  Judas. 
The  cluster  at  the  park  was  removed  to  make  necessary 
improvements,  and  “Judas”  alone  remains,  a living 
monument  to  the  zeal  of  those  early  explorers. 
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Chicago’s  park  needs  and  the  extensive  additions  to  park 
area  proposed  by  the  outer  belt  park  commission  were  dis- 
cussed at  a recent  meeting  at  the  Municipal  Museum  rooms 
in  that  city  by  leaders  of  the  park  building  movement. 
Dwight  H.  Perkins,  member  of  the  city  small  parks  commis- 
sion, presided,  and  in  an  address  illustrated  with  stereopticon 
views  showed  the  extent  of  the  proposed  outer  belt  of  parks 
and  the  beauties  of  scenery  in  the  several  tracts  proposed  to 
be  acquired.  Henry  G.  Foreman,  president  of  the  outer  belt 
parks  commission,  urged  support  of  the  movement  to  create 
the  chain  of  parks  in  the  Des  Plaines  Valley,  the  Calumet 
region  and  the  Skokie  Valley.  He  described  the  new  law 
passed  by  the  legislature  for  the  creation  of  an  outer  forest 
preserve  district,  whereby,  on  the  petition  of  i,ooo  voters 
within  the  district  to  be  created,  the  question  of  organizing 
such  district  shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  next 
general  election.  “The  final  task  for  the  outer  belt  park 
commission,”  said  Mr.  Foreman,  “is  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  have  the  question  of  creating  a forest  preserve  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  at  the  fall  election  and  to  work  for  a 
favorable  vote  on  the  proposition.  This  accomplished,  the 
matter  of  appointing  the  commission  to  create  and  construct 
and  administer  rests  with  the  governor.” 

He  * 

An  ordinance  to  transfer  the  reconstruction  of  the  World’s 
Fair  grounds  and  that  part  of  Forest  park  which  the  Fair 
occupied  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  company 
to  the  city  of  St.  Louis  was  introduced  June  6 in  both 
branches  of  the  'municipal  assembly  of  that  city.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  payment  of  $100,000  to  the  city  by  the  World’s 
Fair  Company,  all  of  which  shall  be  expended  in  restoring 
the  park.  The  preamble  to  the  bill  recites  that  the  city  placed 
restrictions  on  the  Exposition  Company  which  required  it 
to  remove  all  buildings  and  structures  on  the  Forest  Park 
site,  including  the  main  art  buildings.  In  order  that  the  city 
may  retain  the  art  buildings  and  such  other  buildings  as 
the  park  commissioner  may  desire,  the  preamble  suggests 
that  the  restoration  had  better  be  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  city.  It  also  states  that  the  World’s  Fair  Company 
has  indicated  a willingness  to  surrender  immediate  possession 
of  the  site  and  cash  to  cover  the  cost  of  restoration.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  permanent  retention  of  the  main  art 
building,  the  press  building  and  the  cement  house,  all  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  in  the  nursery  on  the  exposition  grounds, 
all  road  material  and  such  other  property  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  park  commissioner  and  the  company.  The 
board  of  public  improvements  shall  accept  possession  of  the 
property  immediately  after  the  ordinance  becomes  effective. 
Acceptance  of  the  ordinance  will  relieve  the  exposition  com- 
pany of  all  bonds  and  obligations  which  it  is  now  under  to 
the  city.  Possession  by  the  city  shall  be  subject  to  the  rights 
of  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Company  in  the  removal  of 
buildings  and  structures  on  the  World’s  Fair  grounds.  The 


exposition  company  shall  transfer  to  the  city  the  services  of 
George  E.  Kessler  as  consulting  landscape  architect,  at  a 
salary  to  remain  the  same  as  he  is  now  receiving  from  the 
company.  This  service  shall  not  be  for  a longer  term  than 
one  year  from  the  date  the  ordinance  goes  into  effect.  The 
$100,000  for  the  restoration  of  the  park  is  to  be  paid  within 
ten  days  after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance. 

^ sjs 

FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Park  Commissioners  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  for  1904,  tells  of  a number  of  permanent  im- 
provements among  which  is  the  erection  of  a commodious 
shelter  and  lookout  in  the  north  grove  at  Lake  park.  This 
structure  is  in  a wooded  section  of  the  park  on  an  elevation 
85  feet  above  the  lake  level  and  commands  a fine  view  of 
Lake  Quinsigamond.  Superintendent  Hemingway  reports 
the  enlargement  of  the  deer  preserve  in  this  park  and  the 
draining,  grading  and  seeding  and  rolling  of  a large  tract  in 
Dodge  park.  City  Forester  Charles  Greenwood,  whose  re- 
port is  also  included,  says ; “The  climatic  conditions  the  last 
few  seasons  have  been  very  favorable  for  growth  of  trees, 
and  throughout  the  city  the  foliage  has  been  luxuriant,  and  the 
growth  of  new  w'ood  unusually  rapid.  This  has  required 
extra  attention  in  trimming,  particularly  on  the  Norway 
maples,  which  naturally  form  a large  head,  and  need  fre- 
quent trimming  to  get  them  up  high  enough  for  street  trees. 
Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  trimming  in  the 
outlying  districts,  w'hich  has  greatly  improved  the  approaches 
to  the  city.  The"  e.xpenditures  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$25,483.58. 

* * * 

The  improvements  made  in  the  30-acre  park  of  Enid, 
Ok.,  last  season  are  described  as  follows  by  Park  Commis- 
sioner H.  D.  White : “I  found  a few  scattering  trees,  use- 
less for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  re- 
moved them.  The  park  was  leveled  and  the  ground  put 
in  condition  for  planting.  More  than  30,000  elms,  black 
locusts,  maples,  mulberries  and  evergreens  were  purchased 
and  planted.  Not  one  per  cent.  died.  The  young  trees  are 
eighteen  inches  high  and  thrifty.  The  work  was  done  at  a 
cost  of  $1,500.  Proper  care  and  supervision  will  give  Enid 
one  of  the  prettiest  park  systems  of  any  of  the  cities  of 
Oklahoma. 

* * Jji 

E.xtensive  improvements  under  the  direction  of  City  En- 
gineer Cairns,  were  made  during  the  season  of  1904  in 
Hamilton  park,  which  was  presented  to  the  city  of  Water- 
bury.  Conn.,  in  igoo.  The  old  driveways  were  widened  and 
gravelled  and  more  were  built.  Near  the  entrance  to  the 
park  was  a pond,  six  to  eight  feet  deep  in  places,  with  a bot- 
tom of  rich  muck  that  was  the  best  possible  soil  for  lawns 
and  flower  beds.  The  pond  was  drained  and  over  2,000  cubic 
yards  of  the  muck  taken  out.  The  pond  was  then  filled  in 
with  clean  gravel  so  that  it  - will  be  only  three  to  four  feet 
deep  and  safe  for  skating.  The  soil  from  the  pond  will  be 
used  on  lawn  slopes  to  improve  the  growth  of  grass,  for 
flower  beds,  and  for  tree  planting.  About  500  trees  of  varie- 
ties not  now  growing  in  the  park  are  being  planted  to  di- 
versify the  vegetation.  The  city  is  considering  the  purchase 
of  a tract  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  acres  of  land  lying 
between  the  park  and  the  Cheshire  road,  which,  added  to  the 
forty-three  and  a half  acres  of  the  existing  park,  will  make 
ah  area  of  nearly  seventy  acres.  This  will  cost  $15,000  and 
the  amount  has  been  placed  in  the  provisional  budget  for 
1905.  In  addition  $8,000  has  been  provisionally  appropriated 
for  park  improvement. 
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The  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Improvement  Association. 


The  importance  of  keeping  the  work  and  needs  of 
improvement  organizations  constantly  before  the  pub- 
lic so  that  enthusiasm  may  not  be  allowed  to  flag  has 
often  been  noted  in  these  columns  and  all  of  the  most 
successful  associations  have  committees  or  officers 
who  keep  the  local  press  supplied  with  news.  The 
INIoorestown  Improvement  Association,  of  Afoores- 
town,  X.  J.,  has  gone  a step  farther  than  the  others 
and  publishes  a monthly  paper  of  its  own,  entitled 
‘A^illage  Improvement,”  of  which  we  reproduce  the 
title  heading  below.  It  is  published  every  month  in 
the  year  except  December,  January  and  February,  and 
is  distributed  free  to  every  house  in  the  village.  It  is 
an  ably  edited,  newsy  little  journal,  and  that  its  value 
has  substantial  recognition  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  receipts  for  the  advertisements  of  local  merchants 
very  nearly  cover  the  expense  of  publication.  Airs. 
Horace  Stokes,  Secretary,  writes  that  they  find  it  an 
excellent  medium  of  communication,  and  that  consid- 
erable interest  has  been  awakened  since  the  paper  was 
started  in  September,  1904.  The  title  design  shown 
on  this  page  was  drawn  by  Ruth  Evans  Rhoads,  Chair- 
man of  the  Publication  Committee.  Village  Improve- 
ment has  four  or  six  pages  9^2x12^2  inches  in  size. 


is  very  neatly  printed,  and  both  in  typography  and 
contents  is  far  in  advance  of  the  average  country  news- 
paper. The  first  page  is  devoted  to  editorials  and  im- 
portant notices  or  news,  and  the  regular  departments 
and  special  features  are  on  the  inner  pages,  which  also 
contain  advertisements.  The  last  page  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  advertisements.  One  of  the  regular  features 
is  the  “Children’s  Column,”  which  contains  notes  and 
suggestions  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  work  of 
the  young  people.  “Here  and  There”  is  the  heading 
of  a column  containing  brief  paragraphs  about  indi- 
vidual instances  of  improvement  noted  about  town  and 
suggestions  for  others.  The  following  headings  se- 
lected at  random  from  different  numbers  of  Village 
Improvement  will  give  some  idea  of  its  contents : 
Our  Duty  as  Citizens ; The  Sidewalk  Question ; Pure 
Water;  Trimming  of  Trees;  Our  Shade  Trees;  High 
School  Improvements ; Attractive  Vines ; The  Hardy 
Border,  by  Walter  P.  Stokes ; How  to  Plant  the  Home 
Grounds;  The  Flower  Show;  Tree  Spraying;  A X^ew 
School  Building  Needed ; A Town  Hall.  The  follow- 
ing editorial  on  “The  Preservation  of  Our  Shade 
Trees,”  is  a fair  example  of  the  practical,  sensible  na- 
ture of  the  material  published : 


i 

1 


i 


HEADING  OF  THE  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J..  VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT  MONTHLY. 
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‘‘Moorestown  is  justly  famed  for  its  beautiful  shade 
trees,  and  our  Association  proposes  to  do  all  within  its 
power  to  protect  them.  The  Township  Committee  has 
been  asked  to  pass  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  post- 
ing of  any  notices  or  advertising  matter  on  the  trees 
within  the  present  fire  limits.  These  notices  not  only 
detract  from  the  beauty  of  our  town,  hut  the  nails 
with  which  they  are  fastened  injure  the  trees.  Pend- 
ing the  passage  of  such  an  ordinance,  our  townspeople 
are  urged  to  pull  down  any  advertising  matter  illegally 
placed  on  the  trees  in  front  of  their  homes.  Our 
'shade  trees  are  one  of  our  most  valuable  assets,  and  it 
is  well  worth  our  while  to.  protect  them.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  present  need  rs  to  prevent  their  further  muti- 
lation by  the  public  service  corporations.  During  the 
past  few  years  sonie  pf  the  most  beautiful  trees  have 
been  ruined  and  cut  back  to  make  room  for  the  tele- 
graph or  telejrhone  wires  almost  to  the  ]3oint  of  ruin- 
ation. At  the  corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Chestnut 
Street,  a beautiful  pine  has  been  killed  by  the  escaping 
gas  from  a leaky  pipe.  xAll  of  these  things  are  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  people’s  rights.  No  telegraph  or 
telephone  company  has  the  right  to  erect  poles  or 
string  wires  in  front  of  your  proper^JVor  to  trim  or  in 
any  way  mutilate  your  shade  trees  without  the  consent 
of  the  property  owner.  This  has  been  established  be- 
yond question  in  the  higher  courts.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  property  owners  will  keep  their  frontage  rights 
prominently  before  their  minds,  and  not  permit  any  in- 
dividual or  company  to  damage  their  shade  trees  even 
to  the  slightest  extent.  Our  trees  should  be  protected 
the  same  as  other  private  property.” 

Such  subjects  as  pure  water,  sidewalks,  school  and 
street  improvements,  and  care  of  trees  are  regularly 
discussed  in  a very  helpful  and  suggestive  manner. 
The  paper  is  so  good  that  we  can  offer  only  one  sug- 
gestion for  its  improvement,  namely,  the  use  of  pic- 
tures. Such  a live  organization  must  have  numerous 
e.xamples  of  work  done  that  could  be  photographed 
and  illustrated  to  great  advantage.  P.\rk  and  Ceme- 
tery would  be  glad  to  receive  photographs  from  this 
or  other  associations  who  have  pictures  illustrating 
village  improvement. 

Last  spring  the  Association  sold  over  i,ooo  packages 
of  seeds  to  school  children,  and  many  successful  gar- 
dens resulted.  Prizes  were  offered  for  best  kept 
lawns,  and  a flower  show  is  to  be  held  this  month  with 
prospects  of  another  in  the  fall. 


PLANS  FOR  RAILWAY  IMPROVEMENT. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  McCrea,  of  Chicago,  landscape  architect 
and  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  department  of  Rail- 
road Improvement  of  the  American  Civic  Association, 
has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  improvement, 
of  station  grounds  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
Mrs.  McCrea  will  travel  over  all  lines  of  the  company 


between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  Sioux  City,  Omaha, 
St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  to  plan  and  execute  effects 
in  landscape  gardening.  Every  station  along  the  7,000 
miles  of  road  in  the  nine  States  traversed  by  the  sys- 
tem will  receive  attention,  blowers,  trees  and  shrubs 
will  be  planted  so  as  to  get  tbe  best  results.  Aluch  at- 
tention \v%l  be  given  to  lawns  and  necessarily  unsight- 
ly buildings  will  be  covered  with  vines.  The  idea  is 
to  make  th«  system  pleasing  to  travelers  and  residents 
of  the  different  towns  and  cities.  Wherever  possible, 
grounds  surrounding  depots  will  be  converted  into 
parks. 

The  St.  Louis  Improvement  League  for  the  past  two 
}ears  has  been'  offering  prizes  amounting  to  $100  in 
cash  for  the  back  yards  showing  the  greatest  improve- 
ment along  the  right  of  way  of  the  Suburban  railway. 
In  doing  this,  the  league  has  had  in  mind  the  ultimate 
making  of  this  right  of  way  one  of  the  picturesque 
park  places  in  the  city.  Carrying  out  this  idea,  the 
committee  has  prepared  suggestive  plants  as  to  how  this 
scheme  might  be  carried  out.  One  of  the  greatest 
strides  toward  securing  this  parkway  will  be  for  the 
alleys  to  be  made  and  the  fences  and  sheds  supplanted 
by  hedges  or  trailing  vines.  In  awarding  the  prizes  the 
view  of  the  contestant’s  yard  from  the  right  of  way 
would  determine  whether  he  were  entitled  to  receive 
a prize.  ^ 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  IDEA  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Architectural  League 
of  New  York,  and  in  connection  therewith  its  twentieth 
annual  banquet,  in  which  the  leading  architects  and 
artists  participated,  shows  a decided  advance  in  the  de- 
termination to  create  of  New  York  a “city  beautiful.” 
The  Art  Commission,  composed  of  eminent  men,  have 
been  very  active  in  guarding  the  city’s  interests  in  this 
direction.  The  speeches  at  the  League  dinner  had  a 
jubilant  tone  over  the  prospects  for  the  future,  and 
considerable  discussion  was  indulged  in  over  the  im- 
provement plans  suggested  by  the  Commission,  which 
form  the  leading  feature  of  the  E.xhibition.  Lhe 
leaders  in  art  of  New  York  are  evidently  wide  awake 
to  the  necessity  for  city  improvement,  and  it  is  unques- 
tionably a good  sign  when  the  foremost  city  in  the 
country  is  found  to  be  giving  so  much  attention  to 
a subject  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  other  city,' 
and  whose  influence  and  example  will  be  sure  to  move 
kindred  spirits  in  other  centres.  It  will  be  a glorious 
day  for  the  United  States  when  either  of  its  larger 
cities  comes  to  be  recognized  as -a  beautiful  city  and 
attracts  visitors  for  that  reasDn  alone.  Public  senti- 
ment may  be  depended  upon  to  back  up  so  promising 
a movement,  but  it  must  be  afforded  every  possible 
opportunity  for  education  on  a subject  which  involves 
more  technical  art  than  our  present  very  limited 
national  art  sense  qan  appreciate. 
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'i'he  West  End  Neighborhaod  Improvement  Association 
of  Chicago  was  organized  by  the  West  End  Woman’s  club 
with  nearly  i,ooo  members.  The  object  of  the  association 
will  be  to  work  for  municipal  beauty  and  cleanliness  on  the 
west  side  and  particularly  that  portion  of  it  embraced  within 
the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth  wards.  It  is 
planned  to  co-operate  with  |he  west  park  board  in  the  work. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  W.  S.  Elliott; 
vice  presidents,  Romaine  Conger  and  J.  W.  Eckhart ; secre- 
tary, F.  Rush  Harris;  treasurer,  Andrew  J.  Graham. 

* * ^ 

The  Village  Improvement  Association  of  Easthampton, 
Mass.,  has  been  conducting  a very  successful  gardening  work 
among  the  school  children  of  that  town,  and  this  year  has 
distributed  nearly  a thousand  packets  of  seeds  at  lYz  cents 
a packet.  In  the  fall  an  exhibition  of  the  work  will  be  held 
and  three  prizes  of  75,  50  and  25  cents  given  for  each  variety 
of  flowers  and  vegetables,  making  about  seventy-five  prizes 
in  all.  At  first  the  seeds  were  given  to  the  children  by  the 
association,  but  in  1902  and  1903,  a decided  improvement 
was  made,  in  that  the  children  were  asked  to  pay  one  cent 
for  each  package  of  seeds  that  they  took.  This  was  done  to 
give  the  children  a feeling  of  proprietorship  and  interest  in 
the  flowers  and  vegetables  that  they  would  not  feel  when  the 
seeds  cost  nothing.  At  the  same  time  the  amount  was  not 
large  enough  to  prevent  any  child,  who  wished  to  do  so,  from 
taking  the  seeds.  In  the  year  1904  the  children  were  asked 

to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  seeds,  which  was  2^4  cents  per 

package,  and  all  of  the  $50  appropriated  by  the  Village  Im- 
provement society  was  given  in  prizes.  The  result  was  a 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  packages  taken  from  1,300  to 
800,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  exhibits  increased 
in  numljer  and  there  was  a marked  improvement  in  quality. 

^ J’jC  ^ 

A very  active  and  effective  improvement  association  is 

that  organized  two  years  ago,  by  the  women  of  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  which  has  recently  been  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  the  Civic  Improvement  Company.  The  first  work  under- 
taken was  the  improvement  of  the  cemetery,  which  was  so 
successful  that  the  city  council  has  now  provided  help  to 
make  it  permanent.  Many  triangles,  vacant  lots  and  un- 
sightly spots  throughout  the  town  have  been  parked,  and  a 
movement  is  now  on  foot  to  purchase  a large  tract  of  land 
north  of  the  city  and  convert  it  into  a park.  The  work  is 
carried  on  systematically  through  committees  for  each  ward, 
and  funds  are  raised  by  contributions  and  by  dues  of  5 cents 
a month.  An  incident  that  impressed  one  business  man  with 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  association  is  told  by  an  officer 
The  man  had  a vacant  lot,  and  it  was  neglected.  Weeds 
were  there  in  abundance,  and  it  was  an  unsightly  blot  on  the 
community.  The  ward  workers  asked  permission  to  work 
with  it  and  the  permission  was  readily  given.  Flowers  were 
planted,  the  weeds  were  given  attention,  and  it  became  a 
small  park.  In  fact,  it  was  so  attractive  that  an  investor,  who 


was  looking  for  improved  real  estate,  sought  out  the  owner, 
asked  him  his  price  and  bought  the  lot.  This  year  the  same 
property  owner  has  requested  the  women  to  beautify  another 
vacant  lot  which  he  owns,  expecting  to  make  another  sale 
as  soon  as  it  takes  on  the  park-like  appearance.  The  officers 
of  the  club  are:  Frelove  W.  Elam,  president;  Kate  L. 
Agnew,  vice-president ; Estella  J.  Gardner,  secretary ; Clara 
S.  DeMotte,  treasurer. 

^ ^ ^ j|: 

The  Chautauqua  Village  Improvement  Association,  Chau- 
tauqua, N.  Y.,  was  organized  in  1903  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving Chautauqua  cottage  surroundings,  not  by  imposition 
of  formal  design,  but  by  preserving  natural  beauty.  Its  aim 
is  to  induce  residents  to  co-operate  in  every  way  in  promoting 
cleanliness  and  neatness  of  the  grounds,  to  encourage  the 
planting  of  perennial  flowers,  shrubbery,  and  vines,  partic- 
ularly those  of  native  growth ; to  secure  ej^pert  advice  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  planting;  and  to  unite  efforts^  in  a 
general  scheme  for  the  civic  beauty  of  CMutauqua.  Thsaigh 
the  association  has  been  organized  but  a,^ear  there  has  l^en 
decided  stimulus  to  the  spirit  of  local  improvement.  Thei'e 
has  been  a greater  interest  in  maintaining  neatness  of  public 
and  private  property ; an  increase  in  planting  and  particular 
attention  devoted  to  the  cleaning  and  beautifying  of  back 
yards.  Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning  of  Boston  has  been  en- 
gaged in  an  advisory  capacity  and  his  assistant,  Harry  T. 
Martin,  is  to  be  employed  on  the  grounds  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  Each  cottage  holder  will  have  the  privi- 
lege of  obtaining  advice  regarding  flowers,  shrubbery, 
and  vines,  the  needs  of  the  soil  and  the  most  effective  treat- 
ment of  the  home  grounds.  Simple,  artistic  designs  will 
be  furnished  for  screening  wood  piles,  clothes  lines,  wood 
sheds,  and  the  unsightly  objects.  It  will  be  the  special  prov- 
ince of  the  landscape  gardener  to  give  not  merely  personal 
supervision  to  individual  homes,  but  to  suggest  plans  for 
the  landscape  treatment  of  an  entire  block,  or  group  of 
cottages.  The  duties  of  the  landscape  gardener  will  also 
include  the  preservation  and  trimming  of  the  trees,  as  well 
as  the  superintending  of  gardens  for  the  children.  Mrs. 
Frank  Chapin  Bray,  of  Chicago,  is  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  Mr.  L.  B.  Yale,  secretary. 


NEW  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Villisca  Improvement  Association,  Villisca,  la.,  or- 
ganized a few  months  ago,  now  has  120  members  and  is 
devoting  its  energies  to  improving  the  local  cemetery.  Mrs. 
F.  L.  Hadlock  is  president;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Smith,  vice  president; 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Kelsay,  recording  secretary. 

The  Civic  Improvement  League  of  Salem,  Mass,  recently 
held  its  first  meeting,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a mass 
meeting  for  arousing  public  interest.  A feature  of  the  gath- 
ering was  a stereopticon  lecture  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey, 
showing  many  examples  of  improvement  work  elsewhere. 

The  Twelfth  Ward  Civic  Improvement  Club  has  been 
formed  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  purpose  of  the  organization 
is  to  secure  more  and  better  public  utilities  in  the  area  repre- 
sented by  the  membership,  and  to  use  individual  and  con- 
certed efforts  toward  the  upbuilding  and  beautifying  of  the 
streets,  avenues  and  premises  of  the  Twelfth  ward.  The 
officers  are : C.  Chamberlain,  president ; W.  F.  Roberts,  vice- 
president,  and  J.  B.  Franklin,  secretary. 

The  Civic  Improvement  League,  composed  - exclusively  of 
women,  has  just  been  organized  in  Bristol,  Tenn.,  for  the 
purpose  of  a crusade  against  dirty  streets  and  sidewalks,  and 
•unsightly  buildings.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Byars  is  president  of  the 
federation.  Mrs.  W.  O.  Cape  vice-president,  Mrs.  C.  Slack, 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  S.  V.  Fulkerson  treasurer. 
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THe  BlacK  Maple. 

By  Wilfred  A.  Brotherton. 


The  various  species  of  ]\Iaple  have  long  been  fa- 
vorites as  shade  trees.  We  hear  very  much  about  the 
Sugar  Maple,  White  Maple,  Red  Maple,  and  about  the 
various  European  and  Japanese  Maples,  but  I do  not 
remember  of  ever  seeing  any  notice  of  the  Black 
Maple  in  either  paper  or  magazine.  Exceedingly  few 
nurserymen  handle  them,  the  people  as  a rule  knowing 
nothing  about  them,  especially  eastern  people. 

This  is  a strange  fact,  for  the  Black  Maple  (Acer 
nigrum)  is  the  handsomest  of  all  our  native  American 
Maples,  and  by  far  the  best  for  a shade  tree.  In  the 
highlands  of  Oakland  County,  IMich.,  this  beautiful 
tree  reaches  its  greatest  perfection.  i\Iany  fine  ones 
have  been  planted  for  shade  trees  at  Rochester,  Mich. 

Planted  side  by  side  with  the  Sugar  Maple,  it  is 
in  every  respect  much  its  superior  as  an  ornamental 
shade  tree,  always  smaller,  however.  The  cut  illus- 
trating this  article  gives  a good  idea  of  the  general  out- 
line of  the  tree,  it  being  almost  universally  oval  or 
ovate  in  outline,  the  branches  as  a rule,  being  much 
shorter  than  those  of  the  Sugar  Maple,  more  ascend- 
ing and  denser  in  growth.  A Black  Maple  tree  with 
wide-spread  branches  is  seldom  or  never  found. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  varies  much  in  color,  gray, 
ashy,  or  very  often  clear  black,  or  gray  and  black. 
The  leaves  of  this  species  are  very  large,  often  double 
the  size  of  those  of  the  Sugar  Maple,  often  6 to  8 
inches  long  and  nearly  as  wide,  always  more  or  less 
hairy  above,  green  and  densely  woolly  beneath  the 
leafstalks,  the  green  young  branches  also  being  thicker 
than  those  of  Sugar  Maple  and  very  woolly.  The  color 
of  these  very  large  leaves  is  a very  dark  rich  green, 
of  much  darker  shade  than  any  other  maple  I have 
ever  seen.  The  base  of  the  leaf  is  very  unlike  that  of 
other  maples,  the  sinus  being  closed,  and  the  base  ex- 
tending much  lower  on  the  leafstalk  than  in  Sugar 
Maple  leaves. 

As  seen  with  the  afternoon  sun  shining  full  upon  it. 


a tree  of  this  species  is  indeed  a beautiful  sight,  espe- 
cially if  a light  breeze  stirs  those  great  rich  dark  green 
leaves.  No  one  can  see  such  a tree  in  its  full  per- 
fection of  large  dense  foliage,  without  agreeing  with 
me  that  it  surpasses  all  other  maples,  whether  native 
or  European,  as  an  ornamental  and  useful  shade  tree. 

It  may  grow  slower  than  the  Sugar  Maple,  and  prob- 
ably never  grows  so  large  as  that  species,  and,  of 
course,  not  as  large  as  the  White  Maple — in  Michigan 
our  largest  native  maple — nor  quite  so  rapidly  as  the 


ACER  NIGRUM. 


Norway  Maple,  but  it  certainly  surpasses  them  all  in 
beauty  of  form  and  richness  of  foliage.  In  autumn  the 
leaves  become  a rich  yellow. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  its  value  as  a maple  sugar 
producer,  but  I believe  it  does  not  yield  as  much  as 
Sugar  Maple  and,  therefore,  ranks  below  it  as  a sugar 
producer.  The  wood  is  probably  denser  and  heavier 
than  that  of  Sugar  Maple  and  makes  as  good  timber 
and  fuel  as  that  species.  Its  beauty  demands  that  it 
should  be  planted  in  preference  to  all  other  maples. 
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Filicales  Continued. 


As  a boy  I believed  I knew  ferns  as  well  as  any- 
one of  my  age.  I had  about  everything  in  cultivation  in 
paper,  and  through  the  kindness  of  my  late  excellent 
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friend,  W.  H.  Gower,  a great  many  that  were  not.  At 
that  time  there  was  but  one  known  plant  of  Brainea  in- 
signis  in  Europe,  and  I distinctly  remember  how  much 
{ coveted  one  of  its  unsparable  three  fronds.  I carried 
my  specimens  half  round  the  world,  and  finally  think- 
ing I would  need  them  no  more,  gave  them  to  Colonel 
Beddome,  a great  authority  on  the  Ferns  of  India. 

About  the  time  I made  my  collection,  a sort  of  good- 
natured  warfare  was  on  among  the  species-mongers. 
The  collections  of  living  ferns  at  Kew  were  named  ac- 
cording to  “‘Johnnie’’  Smith’s  catalogue,  and  he  fol- 
lowing Presl  and  others,  founded  his  genera  largely 
upon  the  habit  and  venation,  and  good  natural  looking 
genera  they  zvere. 

The  Hookers  at  the  same  time  were  working  along 
at  their  unrivalled  herbarium,  issuing  lots  of  expensive 
publications,  supplying  lots  of  synonomy,  and  never 
failing  to  take  a dig  at  “IMr.  John  Smith,”  founded  their 
genera  largely  upon  the  fructification.  By  this  simple 
means  they  reduced  them  immensely.  Their  marvel- 
ous series  of  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
enabled  them  similarly  to  reduce  the  multitudinous  va- 
rieties called  species,  and  refer  them  to  types  ; so  it  may 
be  immagined  what  a lot  of  stuff  found  a lodgment 
in  the  brain  cells  of  the  poor  boys  around  the  gardens 
about  that  time,  largely  perhaps  to  the  exclusion  of  bet- 
ter things.  I felt  discouraged  to  find  that  I had  crammed 
with  Anapeltis,  Arthropteris,  Campyloneuron,  Cvrto- 
phlebium,  Dictyopteris,  Drynaria,  Goniophlebium,  Go- 
niopteris,  Lopholepis,  Niphobolus,  Phegopteris,  Phlebo- 


dium,  Phvmatpdes  and  Pleopeltis  among  the  rest,  only 
to  learn  they  were  all  Polypodiums  or  descendent  sec- 
lions  of  polypods.  And  still  there  are  amiable  geniuses 
fresh  from  the  woods,  or  presiding  over  Greek  and 
Latin  mills,  with  a weakness  for  seeing  their  initials 
behind  the  names  they  invent,  who  e.xpect  people  to 
cram  their  brains — in  the  same  old  way — “ain’d  it?" 

The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  follow  "Hooker  and 
Baker’s  Synopsis  Filicum,"  which,  unless  Mr.  Baker 
with  his  wonderful  knowledge  can  undertake  to  incor- 
porate his  supplementary  lists  (see  vols.  5 & 8,  etc.,  An- 
nals of  Botany) — to  date — will  probably  remain  the 
standard  authority  for  a long  time  to  come. 

But  it  is  one.  thing  to  have  names  in  a book,  and 
c|uile  another  to  apply  them  to  living  plants. 

Kew  v.dth  great  liberality,  has  always  I believe, 
named  living  or  dry  specimens  for  nothing,  but  I think 
many  people  would  rather  pay.  If  the  Herbarium 
would  get  up  an  official  style  of  perforated  label  sheet, 
and  charge  say  one  penny  per  label,  or  a dollar  for  not 
less  than  fifty,  I wouldn’t  wonder  but  many  people 
throughout  the  world  would  be  glad  to  send  specimens 
for  identification.  The  numbered  sheets  could  be  mailed 
by  parcels-post,  the  senders  keeping  duplicates,  and 
Kew  could  simply  mail  back  numbered  names  to  corre- 
spond. In  this  way  many  collections  might  become 
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centres  of  uniform  naming,  and  help  to  do  away  with 
a lot  of  idiotic  printing  and  intolerable  confusion. 
The  cultivation  of  ferns  in  the  United  States  has  not 
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at  all  reached  the  stage  that  it  has  in  Europe.  Britton 
has  gotten  together  a capital  collection  at  the  Bronx 
Park  for  the  time  he  has  been  at  it,  and  it  is  hoped  that 

his  unfortunate  predilec- 
tion for  species  making, 
and  the  resurrection  of 
obscure  names,  will  not 
invalidate  its  usefulness. 
Florists  largel}^  grow  the 
kinds  most  useful  for 
table  and  other  decor- 
ations, and  ladies  gather 
together  a few  native 
kinds  from  the  wood- 
lands into  their  gardens. 

It  would  be  easy  for 
private  gardeners  to 
maintain  excellent  out- 
door ferneries  during 
s u m m e r,  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  lighter 
deciduous  and  evergreen 
conifers,  were  it  not  that 
private  glass  gardening 
has  largely  degenerated 
into  growing  market 
stuff. 

Hundreds  of  sub- 
tropical forms  could  be 
planted  out  or  plunged 
in  such  positions  among 
a ground-work  of  hardy 
kinds,  and  I would  be 
glad  to  give  a list  of 
many  such  as  are  in  and 
out  of  cultivation,  to- 
gether with  some  of  their 
native  countries,  but  fear 
LYOODinii  PAYMATUM.  “ *>6  usekss  £or 
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I will  therefore  close  this  series  of  papers  with  the 
Tribes  and  Genera  of  the  “Synopsis  Filicum”  give  a 
fev/  illustrations  of  divers  habits,  and  wonder  how 
many  have  realized  that  these  48  groups  are  a fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  sub-tropical  and  hardy  part  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom ; a catalogue  for  the  plans  given  in 
Park  and  Cemetery  ; and  that  many  singly  or  all 
combined,  may  easily  be  arranged  in  an  orthodox  orna- 
mental way,  but  without  the  hotch-potch  of  confusion, 
or  the  segregated  dead-and-alive  spottiness  of  the 
herbaceous  ground. 

Gieicheniese  includes  Platyzoma,  and  Gleichenia. 

Cyatheae:  Thrysopteris,  Cyathea,  Hemitclia,  Also- 
phila,  Diacalpe,  and  Matonia. 

Dicksoniese  : Onoclea,  Hypoderris,  Woodsia,  Sphae- 
roptcris,  Dicksonia,  and  Deparia  (Add.  Lecanopteris.) 


Hymenophylleas : Lo.rsoina,  Hymcnophyllum, 

Trichoniancs. 

DavalliejE  : Davallia,  and  Cystoptcns. 

Lindsayeae : Lindsaya,-  Dictyoxipinm. 

Pterideas : Adiaiifuiii,  Ochroptcris,  Lonchitcs,  Hypo- 
Icpis,  Chcilanthes,  Cassebcera,  Otiychium,  Llavca, 
Cryptograinmc,  PcU(ra,  .Ptcris,  Ccratopteris,  and 
Lomaf'ia. 

Blechneae : Blcclinnm,  Sadleria,  Woodwardia,  and 
Doodia. 

Asplenieae  : Asplcninm,  AUantodia,  and  Actinioptcris. 

Scolopendrieae : Scolopcndriinn. 

Aspideae  : Didymochlccmi,  Aspidinin,  Ncphrodinni, 
Ncpholcpis,  Olcaiidra,  and  Favdycnia. 

Polypodie^E : Poly  podium, 

Giammitideas : Janiesonia,  Nothochlaua,  Mono- 

gramme,  Gymnogrammc,  Brainca,  Mcniscium,  Antro- 
pliynm,  Vittaria,  Tcenitcs,  Drymoglossum,  and  Hemi- 
onites. 

Acrosticheas  : Acrostichum  and  Plafyccrimn. 

Osmundeae  : Osmnnda  and  Todea. 

Schizeae : Schicca,  Anemia,  Mohria,  (not  of  Brit- 
ton), Trochopteris,  and  Lygodium. 

Marattieae  : Angiopteris,  Marattia,  Danca,  and  Kaul- 
fitssia. 

Ophioglosseae : Op/iioglossum,  Pbclminthostachvs, 
and  Botrychyum. 

James  MacPherson. 
THE  END. 


SPIR^A  REEVESIANA  VAR.  FLORE  PLENO. 

This  Spiraea  in  a Southern  Alabama  garden  is  too 
tender  to  be  grown  in  the  North,  but  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  early-flowering  Spring  shrubs  in  the  South 
where  it  makes  a growth  corresponding  in  size  and  in 
general  appearance  to  Spiraea  \'"an  Houttei.  This  spe- 
cimen was  in  its  prime  during  the  last  week  in  March 
this  year,  but  Spring  came  late  this  year  in  the  South. 

F.  C.  S. 
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Pavia  alba. 

By  Joseph  Meehan. 


The  beautiful  illustration  presented  with  this  is  of 
the  Pavia  alba,  as  now  called,  although  many  of  the 
readers  of  Park  and  Cemetery  will  know  it  as  Pavia 
parviflora.  It  is  known  in  nur- 
series under  the  last  name,  as  well 
as  under  that  of  P.  macrostachya. 

That  it  is  of  uncommon  beauty,  the 
illustration  shows.  The  habit  of 
growth  is  just  as  the  picture  repre- 
sents. The  height  is  about  six 
feet,  with  a diameter  of  fifteen  feet. 

This  specimen  is  on  the  grounds  of 
Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  Philadelphia, 
and  fairly  represents  its  growth 
when  given  ample  room  to  develop, 
as  has  been  the  case  here. 

.Although  a native  of  Georgia, 

South  Carolina  and  nearby  states, 
it  is  hardy  in  Philadelphia,  as  it 
doubtless  is  still  further  north,  as 
it  is  never  hurt  in  any  degree  with 
us.  Its  great  beauty  all  will 
recognize.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  as  the  projecting  stamens  are  pink  the  contrast 
of  the  whole,  foliage,  petals  and  stamens,  is  very 
pleasing.  To  add  to  all  this  it  must  be  said  that  it 
flowers  in  midsummer,  when  hardly  a shrub  of  anv 
other  kind  is  in  bloom. 

As  this  shrub  seeds  sparingly,  it  is  not  to  be  had 
in  any  quantity  in  nurseries,  as  its  propagation  de- 
pends on  the  dividing  of  large  plants  and  by  layering, 
and  it  is  usually  the  case  that  a nurseryman’s  orders 
for  it  far  outrun  the  number  of  plants  he  has  for  sale. 


And  orders  to  collectors  of  it  in  its  native  wilds  are 
generally  barren  of  results,  either  that  no  plants  are 
sent,  or  that  the  Pavia  rubra  is  wrongly  sent  for  it. 


Botanists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  proper  placing  of 
this  shrub,  whether  with  the  ^sculus  or  Pavia.  Some 
make  SEsculus  of  the  whole,  while  others  make  two 
genus,  the  prickly  fruited  ones  becoming  zEsculus  and 
the  smooth  fruited  ones  Pavia.  The  division  according 
to  the  fruit  seems  a very  good  one,  and  the  subject  of 
these  notes  being  smooth  fruited,  it  belongs  to  Pavia. 

Pavia  Californica  is  another  handsome  species ; but 
a trial  of  it  here  some  years  ago  resulted  in  its  being 
hurt  in  winter,  but  further  trials  might  succeed. 
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Some  New  BooKs  on  Trees  and  SHrubs. 


"f/oii'  to  Kjwzi'  IVild  Fruits;’’  a guide  to  plants  when  not 
in  flower  by  means  of  fruit  and  leaf;  by  Maude  Gridley 
Peterson;  The  Macmillan  Co.  iQoy.  Price,  $1.50  net. 

Considering  the  number  of  good  horticultural  guide  books 
recently  published,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  scarcely 
room  for  another,  yet  the  author  of  this  one  has  found  and 
filled  a very  definite  need  in  supplying  a handsomely  illus- 
trated reference  book  for  identifying  a large  list  of  shrubs 
when  not  in  flower,  by  means  of  fruit  and  leaf.  Only  those 
plants  are  included  which  bear  attractively  colored  fruits, 
and  the  descriptions  of  species  are  grouped  according  to 
color.  .A.pproximately  200  herbs,  shrubs  and  trees  of  our 
northeastern  section  are  included,  with  accurate  botanical 
descriptions  of  their  fruits,  leaves,,  flowers  and  general  char- 
acteristics and  habits  of  growth.  The  work  is  scientifically 
authoritative,  but  simply  written,  and  as  well  adapted  to  the 
novice  as  to  the  botanist.  The  order  of  arrangement  of  the 
plant  families  follows  that  of  Engler  and  Prantl,  and  the 
nomenclature  and  arrangement  of  species-  is  essentially  that 
of  Britton  and  Brown.  A “Guide  to  the  Plant  Families 


Represented’’  is  given,  and  indexes  to  both  common  and 
botanical  names.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed,  with 
about  80  fine  illustrations  from  photographs  and  carefully 
made  drawings  by  Mary  E.  Herbert,  and  forms  a valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  a less  familiar  part  of  the 
plant’s  life. 

Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright,  of  London,  Horticultural  Superin- 
tendent under  the  Kent  County  Council,  has  recently  issued 
two  more  volumes  of  his  valuable  “Pictorial  Practical’’  se- 
ries of  books  on  horticultural  subjects,  which  he  character- 
izes “horticultural  instruction  in  tabloids.”  The  two  latest 
additions  are:  “Pictorial  Practical  Tree  and  Shrub  Cul- 
ture,” written  by  William  Dallimore  of  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Kew,  and  “Pictorial  Practical  Rose  Growing,’’  by  Mr. 
Wright. 

The  first  mentioned  is  a practical  manual  profusely  illus- 
trated with  drawings  and  photographs,  giving  brief  directions 
for  propagating,  planting,  pruning  and  general  management 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  together  with  short  descriptions  of  many 
of  the  best  things  for  large  and  small  gardens. 


The  Hillary  Bell  Monximent,  Kensico  Cemetery,  New  YorK. 


The  accompanying  illustration  is  from  a photograph 
of  the  elaborate  and  artistic  monument  recently  erected 
in  Kensico  Cemetery,  New  York  City,  by  i\Irs.  Hil- 
lary Bell  as  a memorial  to  her  brilliantly  versatile  hus- 
band. The  design  originated  with  Mrs.  Bell  and  a 
large  working  model  was  made  under  her  direction 
and  then  carried  out,  entirely  in  Barre  granite,  by  the 
Harrison  Granite  Company,  of  New  York  and  Barre, 
\'t. 

The  monument  is  unusual  in  design  although  sug- 
gestive of  the  Cromlechs  originally  found  chiefly  in 
countries  inhabited  by  the  ancient  Celts  and  belonging 
to  a period  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  those  countries.  This  example,  however,  is  a 
very  long  step  away  from  those  old-timers  in  idea. 


form  and  execution,  and  breathes  a spirit  of  hopeful 
devoutness  as  well  as  bears  testimony  to  Mr.  Bell’s 
attainments  and  to  the  loving  thoughtfulness  of  a de- 
voted wife. 

The  table,  or  horizontal  slab,  is  two  feet  six  inches 
thick,  ten  feet  si.x  inches  long,  and  eight  feet  six  inches 
wide,  and  rests  on  four  fluted  columns  each  one  foot 
seven  inches  in  diameter  and  one  foot  and  ten  inches 
high.  The  carved  ornamentation  consists  of  a laurel 
wreath,  palm  branch,  open  book,  the  artist’s  palette, 
and  the  Christian’s  cross.  The  symbolism  of  these  va- 
rious features  are  understood  to  refer  to  Hillary  Bell's 
several  lines  of  achievement, — as  well-known  dramatic 
critic,  writer  on  theatrical  topics,  and  painter,  and  also 
the  farther  significance  which  legitimately  falls  within 
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the  province  of  such  memorials.  What  characteristic 
is  typified  by  the  lion’s  heads  is  not  quite  clear  in  the 
writer’s  mind, — perhaps  mental  strength  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  designer. 

It  is  certainly  refreshing  to  come  across  a monument 
with  so  much  beauty  of  meaning  in  the  design  com- 
bined with  such  technical  excellence,  and  this  unique 
memorial  should  go  far  in  establishing  a greatly  needed 
precedent  for  the  expression  of  worthy  ideas  in  mon- 
uments. It  is  their  one  reason  for  being. 

The  form  of  this  memorial  is  also  commendable 
since  it  is  comparatively  low  and  therefore  modestly 
refrains  from  calling  undue  attention  to  itself,  which  in- 
dicates good  taste,  while  for  the  same  reason  it  does 
not  detract  from  the  quiet  landscape  beauty  which 
should  constitute  that  chief  charm  of  every  Cemetery, 
which  indicates  both  good  taste  and  good  judgment. 

One  feels  that  some  very  carefully  considered  plant- 
ing should  add  vastly  to  the  pleasing  effect  of  this 
poetic  conception.  Indeed,  it  must  Certainly  lack  its 
highest  possible  charm  until  an  artist  in  landscape  work 
introduces  the  element  of  mystery  and  partial  seclusion 
which  can  only  be  secured  by  correct  planting,  and 
without  which  the  site  is  painfully  bald  and  unsbel- 
tered.  . Until  this  is  done  the  monument  as  a work  of 
art  remains  unfinished.  Artists  in  stone  work  are 
coming  to  thoroughly  understand,  as  do  archi- 
tects, that  sympathetic  planting  constitutes  the  “last 
word”  in  the  satisfactory  setting  of  their  creations. 

Fr.\nces  Copley  Se.wey. 


A CEMETERY  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL, 
FOXBORO,  MASS. 

The  Carpenter  Memorial  Chapel  in  Rock  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, Foxboro,  Mass.,  is  an  attractive  structure  of  rustic 
architecture  built  of  rough  waterworn  rubble  stone  of 
odd  shapes,  which  is  native  to  that  localit)'.  The  au- 
ditorium is  about  20x40  feet,  with  a seating  capacity  of 
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100,  and  the  other  dimensions  may  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  ground  plan. 

Rock  Hill  is  appropriately  named  from  the  character 
of  its  site,  which  is  a rolling  tract  on  a side  hill  facing 
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GROUND  PLAN  OP  CARPENTER  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL. 

a small  lake.  The  driveway  and  walks  with  one  ex- 
ception are  curved  to  suit  the  general  contour  of  the 
surface. 

There  are  fourteen  acres  in  use  and  nearly  as  much 
more  is  now  being  graded.  R.  G.  Leighton  is  superin- 
tendent. 


POWER  OF  CONDEMNATION. 

The  burial  or  other  safe  disposition  of  the  dead,  the  supreme 
court  of  errors  of  Connecticut  says  (Starr  Burying  Ground 
.Association  vs.  North  Lane  Cemetery  Association,  58  Atlantic 
Reporter,  467)  is  a necessity  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  health  of  the  living.  The  private  use  of  land  for  this 
purpose  by  a private  corporation  may  be  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity,  as  that  term  is  sometimes  used,  although  not 
strictly  a public  use  justifying  condemnation  of  land  for  that 
purpose.  But  where  land  is  appropriated  for  a burying  ground 
by  a town  or  other  municipal  corporation,  or  by  owners  of  the 
land,  being  a voluntary  association  or  private  corporation,  and 
the  land  so  appropriated  is  open,  under  reasonable  regula- 
tions, to  the  use  of  the  public  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  it 
may  become  a public  burial  ground,  and  its  use  a public  use. 
and  the  legislature  may  lawfully  condemn  land  for  that  public 
use.  Unless  in  certain  private  charters,  the  state  [of  Con- 
necticut] has  not  seen  fit  to  authorize  condemnation  of  land 
for  this  public  use,  except  in  cases  where  the  land  is  needed 
for  the  enlargement  of  an  existing  burying  ground. 

Land  held  and  used  for  a public  use,  when  needed  for  a. dif- 
ferent or  inconsistent  public  use,  may  be  condemned  for  the 
latter  use ; but  a statute  authorizing  the  condemnation  of  land 
will  not  be  construed  as  applying  to  land  already  devoted  to 
public  use,  unless  such  application  is  clearly  covered  by  the 
statute.  For  the  same  reason,  land  acquired  for  a public  use, 
when,  on  account  of  its  particular  ownership,  it  does  not  at 
all  or  effectually  serve  that  use,  may  be  condemned. 
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Three  State  Cemetery  Associations  Meet. 


Notice  to  Michigan  Cemeteries, 

A meeting  to  organize  a State  Association  will  be  held  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  on  Wednesday,  July  26th,  1905. 

The  meeting  will  be  called  to  order  at  the  Pantlind  Hotel, 
which  has  been  selected  for  the  place  of  meeting,  at  10  a.  m. 

While  no  definite  program  has  been  outlined,  assurance  is 
given  that  discussions  of  subjects  and  questions  of  interest 
and  importance  to  cemetery  work  will  occupy  the  time  allotted 
for  the  meeting;  besides  which  cemeteries  and  other  places 
of  interest  will  be  visited. 

It  is  hoped  that  representatives  of  Michigan  Cemeteries  will 
report  in  large  numbers. 

FR.^NK  Eurich, 

Superintendent  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  Association 
of  Cemeteries  will  be  held  at  Dwight,  Livingston  County,  111., 
June  21  and  22.  An  interesting  and  varied  program  has  been 
prepared  and  cemeteries  of  the  state  are  urged  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  meeting. 

The  program  is  as  follows : 

Wednesday,  June  21. 

The  first  day’s  session  will  be  called  at  2 p.  m.,  and  after 
the  regular  business  has  been  disposed  of  the  following  pro- 
gram will  be  given  : 

Paper — Cemetery  Management  from  a Woman’s  Standpoint. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Hoblit,  Atlanta  Cemetery  Association. 


Discussion  on  Perpetual  Care  as  Applied  to  Our  Smaller 
Cemeteries,  led  liy  John  E.  Miller,  Secretary  Asso- 
ciation, Mattoon,  111. 

Question  Box. 

7:30  p.  m. 

Paper — The  Use  of  Shrubs  and  Trees  in  Our  Smaller  Ceme- 
teries. O.  C.  Simonds,  Graceland  Cemetery,  Chicago. 
Paper — Interment  Methods.  R.  D.  Boice,  Geneseo,  111. 

Paper — Cemetery  Records.  E.  G.  Carter,  Oak  Woods  Ceme- 
tery. Chicago,  111. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Closing  Address.  Dr.  Wohlgemuth,  Springfield,  111, 
Thursday,  June  22. 

Vhsit  Local  Cemeteries  and  points  of  interest. 

Ohio  Cemetery  Officials  at  Cleveland. 

The  Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery  Superintendents 
and  Officials  met  at  Cleveland,  June  14  and  15,  and  a very- 
interesting  and  profitable  meeting  was  expected  by  the  officers. 

'I'he  sessions  were  held  at  the  Hotel  Euclid  beginning  at 
one  o'clock,  June  14th,  and  closing  at  al)out  three  o'clock  the 
ne.xt  day. 

One  of  the  especially  interesting  features  of  the  meeting 
was  the  visit  to  Lake  V’iew  Cemetery  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  day,  where  the  Superintendents  were  the  guests  of 
Secretary  Frederick  Green  of  that  cemetery,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Association. 


Perpetual  Care  in  American  Cemeteries. 

(Continued.) 

A Syinposiian  of  Methods  of 
Some  of  the  Leading  Cemeteries. 

Began  in  the  May  issue. 


Lake  ‘Dielv  Cemetery,  Cleveland,  0. 

The  amount  set  aside  for  perpetual  care  should  be  per  foot, 
not  per  cent,  and  it  should  be  30c,  40c  or  50c,  or  more  or  less, 
according  to  local  conditions.  In  Lake  View  Cemetery  it  is 
50  cents. 

The  proportion  applied  to  general  care  of  the  cemetery  as 
a whole,  and  to  the  individual  contributing  lot,  depends  upon 
the  construction  of  the  roads  and  whether  they  run  up  hill 
and  down  dale ; how  many  lakes  and  lily  ponds,  and  how 
much  unavailable  land. 

When  a portion  of  the  cemetery  has  been  sold  without 
special  care  contract,  adjustment  can  be  made  looking  toward 
general  care  of  the  cemetery  as  provided  in  the  following 
contract : 

1..  V.  C.  A. 

Extra  Ciire-Endowiiieiit.  No 

TRUST  AGREEMENT. 

This  Memoranduni  o£  Agreement  made  by  and  between  the 
undersigned  at  Cleveland,  O.,  on  the day  of 

190.. ,  AVitnessetli : 

AVliereas,  

has  this  day  delivered  to  the  l.ake  View  Cemetery  As.soeia- 

tion  the  sum  of 

Dollars,  ($ ) in  good  and  lawful  money  of  the 

United  States  of  America,  and 

AVlierea.s,  it  is  understood  and  agreed  by  and  between 

said  

and  the  Uake  A’lew  Cemetery  Assoeiatiou,  that  said  money 
is  so  delivered  for  the  following  uses  and  purposes  and  for 
no  other,  to-wit: 

Out  of  the  Income,  derived  from  said  money  to  furnish 

funds  for  the  extra  preservation  and  care  of 

lot  No of  section  No of  Lake  View 

Cemetery,  of  record  in  the  name  of 

in  the  following  manner,  to-wit: 


square  feet 


of  said  lot  by  frequent  cutting,  watering,  weeding,  top- 
dressing and  seeding,  and  also  in  the  special  care  of  all 
headstones  and  monuments  by  washing  and  cleaning,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  Associa- 
tion that  in  the  course  of  time  sufficient  sums  will  be  se- 
cured from  special  endowments,  supplemented  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  Association,  to  permit  giving  the  same  care  to 
the  entire  section  and  ultimately  to  the  entire  Cemetery, 
therefore 

It  I.S  Expressly  understood  that  if  by  reason  of  numerous 
endowments,  or  otherwise,  an  excess  of  income  may  accrue; 
the  same  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  be  applied  to 
the  care  of  the  grass  on  the  entire  section,  and  when  the 
annual  expenditure  for  the  care  of  grass  shall  equal  one 
cent  per  square  foot  for  the  entire  Cemetery,  said  excess 
may  in  like  manner  be  applied  to  the  entire  Cemetery 
grounds. 

Now,  Therefore,  The  Uake  A'iew  Cemetery  Association  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  of  said  money  for  the  uses  and 
purposes  and  upon  the  conditions  above  named,  and  said 


hereby  authorizes  said  Association  to  hold  and  manage  said 
money,  and  in  its  discretion,  to  invest  and  re-invest  the 
same. 

It  Is  Expressly  understood  by  and  between  the  under- 
signed, that  if  any  portion  of  the  principal  or  income  of  the 
money  above  described  shall  be  used  for  purposes  other 
than  those  herein  specified,  such  user  shall  work  a forfeit- 
ure of  this  trust,  whereupon  the  principal  shall  revert  to 
and  vest  in  the  legal  representativ-es  of  said 


AA'ituess  our  hands  on  the  day  first  above  written. 


N.  B. — The  following  prices  have  been  fixed: 

Endowment  deposit  for  each  square  foot  of  grass.  . . .50  cents 

Endowment  deposit  for  each  ivy-covered  grave $ 75.00 

Endowment  deposit  for  each  bed  or  vase  of  flowers.  . 250.00 

Trustees  may  be  organized  as  follows : A board  of  20, 
a president,  vice-president,  executive  committee  of  five,  Sec- 
retary, treasurer  and  manager.  President  should  not  be  re- 
elected after  two  years’  service  and  no  member  of  executive 
committee  re-elected  after  ten  years.  This  would  bring  a 
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constant  stream  of  new  blood  into'  the  administration  and 
keep  things  wakened  up. 

As  to  the  amount  of  deposit  required  from  individual  lot 
owners,  we  think  it  will  require  an  annual  expenditure  of 
not  less  than  i cent  per  square  foot,  and  we  aim  to  secure 
cents. 

In  accepting  deposits  for  the  care  of  mausoleums,  monu- 
ments., etc.,  each  one  is  considered  separately  on  a basis  of 
common  sense.  Three  per  cent  is  a safe  rate  of  interest  to  be 
allowed  on  perpetual  care  funds. 

It  is  not  proper  to  guarantee  anything  in  perpetuity ! 

Frederick  Green,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

Cemetery  of  Spring  Groove,  Cincinnati,  0. 

The  percentage  of  lot  sales  to  be  set  aside  depends  on  what 
price  per  foot  is  obtained  and  what  care  is  to  be  given.  If  a 
lot  containing  400  square  feet  is  sold  at  50c  per  foot,  the  $200 
at  4 per  cent  will  earn  $8  per  annum.  If  the  extra  care  given 
to  a lot  costs  2c  per  square  foot,  it  will  take  all  the  earnings 
of  the  price  of  the  lot.  and  should  it  cost  only  ic  per  foot  for 
perpetual  care  then  50  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the  lot  should 
be  the  standard. 

We  require  a deposit  from  lot  holders  of  60c  per  square 
foot.  We  figure  to  spend  in  fertilizing,  watering,  weeding 
and  cutting  2c  per  square  foot  per  year.  A deposit  of  6oc 
per  foot  will  earn  3!/  per  cent  per  annum. 

For  care  of  mausoleums,  monuments,  etc.,  we  estimate  ac- 
cording to  character  of  work,  as  to  liability  to  damage,  etc. 

No  rate  of  interest  shall  be  allowed,  but  credit  each  lot  with 
its  pro  rata  of  the  income  of  the  entire  trust  fund. 

We  do  not  guarantee  anything  beyond  reasonable  care  in 
investment  of  deposit,  and  the  application  of  the  income  or 
pro  rata  part,  entirely  on  that  lot.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  the 
only  just  way,  and  it  does  not  seem  sensible  to  bind  an  in- 
stitution to  do  certain  kinds  of  work  a hundred  or  thousand 
years  hence,  w'hen  the  conditions  are  almost  sure  to  be  vastly 
different.  But  it  is  sense  to  give  each  deposit  just  what  it 
earns.  Jos.  C.  Spe.\r,  Secretary. 

‘^ellefontaine  Cemetery,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

We  give  a general  care  (not  a special  care)  to  unendowed 
lots,  such  as  we  give  to  the  grounds  in  general — mowing  sev- 
eral times  during  the  season. 

Organization  of  trustees  depends,  we  suppose,  on  how  the 
property  is  held — whether  a dividend  paying  corporation  (or 
company)  or  an  association  like  “Bellefontaine,”  viz.,  a cor- 
poration with  a perpetual  charter,  but  no  stock,  no  dividends, 
no  return  to  anyone  but  those  who  do  the  work.  Trustees  not 
paid  anything  for  their  services. 

The  contract  should  be  simple  as  possible,  with  but  few 
requirements. 

The  amount  of  deposit  required  depends  on  size,  location, 
and  probable  cost  of  maintaining.  Each  lot  is  determined 
upon  individually. 

Deposits  for  the  care  of  mausoleums,  monuments,  etc.,  de- 
pend upon  the  size,  construction,  and  material  of  structure. 
If  a mausoleum  is  in  good  order  we  will  take  a specified  sum 
and  allow  2 per  cent  to  accumulate  to  be  used  when  necessary. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  so  much  for  the  ceme- 
term  (although  it  is  a help  to  it),  as  it  is  for  the  lot  owners, 
that  they  may  be  assured  that  their  burial  places  will  be 
cared  for  no  matter  what  the  circumstances  of  their  heirs 
may  be.  J.  B.  Gazzam,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

WoodlaTvn  Cemetery,  Toledo  0. 

The  percentage  of  lot  sales  to  set  aside  for  perpetual  care 
depends  entirely  upon  work  to  be  performed.  Should  say 
5 per  cent  would  cover  all  contingencies. 


I should  say  i per  cent  of  this  should  be  applied  to  the 
individual  lot  and  4 per  cent  to  the  cemetery. 

.■\mount  of  deposit  required  from  individual  lot  holders  is 
according  to  what  they  want  done.  We  recommend  to  own- 
ers leaving  $200  to  $1,000,  according  to  size  of  lot. 

Deposits  for  the  care  of  mausoleums,  monuments,  etc., 
should  be  according  to  work  done,  and  the  schedule  of  prices 
for  such  work  adopted  by  cemetery. 

Such  interest  as  absolute  security  affords  may  be  allowed — 
like  government  bonds,  etc.  We  invest  in  our  own  bonds, 
which  pay  5 per  cent. 

It  is  proper  to  guarantee  something  in  perpetuity  if  ceme- 
tery will  have  surplus  enough  after  land  is  all  sold. 

Jno.  Perrin,  Clk.  and  Supt. 


CREMATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  1904. 

There  are  now  nine  crematoriums  in  active  existence  in 
Great  Britain.  I'he  oldest  of  these  is  St.  John’s,  Woking, 
which  was  opened  in  1885;  and  the  most  recent  is  Birming- 
ham, which  was  opened  in  1903.  Between  them  come,  in 
order  of  seniority  of  foundation,  Manchester,  opened  in  1892, 
Glasgow  in  1895,  Liverpool  in  1896,  Hull  (municipal)  and 
Darlington  in  1901,  Leicester  (municipal),  Golder’s  Green, 
Hampstead  Heath,  in  1902,  and  Lawnswood,  Leeds,  in  1904. 
The  following  additions  to  the  list  will  be  made  in  the  course 
of  1905 : The  City  of  London  Corporation  crematorium  at 
Ilford,  and  the  Bradford  crematorium.  The  total  number 
of  cremations  carried  out  in  this  country  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  practice  is  4,407,  the  figures  for  the  several  cre- 
matoriums being  as  follows : Woking,  2,653  i Manchester, 
838;  Glasgow^  157;  Liverpool,  264;  .Hull,  sixty-eight;  Dar- 
lington, eleven ; Leicester,  fourteen ; Golder’s  Green,  383 ; 
Birmingham,  nineteen.  The  figures  for  the  various  cre- 
matoriums during  1904,  as  compared  with  those  for  1903, 
show  only  a slight  increase  at  several,  and  at  one  (Woking) 
even  a trifling  decrease,  but,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
Golder's  Green,  the  returns  taken  together  show  an  increase 
of  ninety-one  cremations  last  year,  as  compared  with  1903. 
The  following  table,  which  was  prepared  for  The  British 
Medical  Journal,  by  Mr.  Herbert  T.  Herring,  Medical  Ref- 
eree of  the  Cremation  Society,  of  England,  displays  at  a 
slance  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  cremation  in 


Great  Britain  : 

Name  of 

Opened 

Number  of 
cremations. 

Total  No. 

Crematorium. 

in. 

1903. 

1904. 

St.  John’s,  Woking 

188s 

143 

138 

2,653 

Manchester  

1892 

92 

94 

838 

Glasgow  

1895 

18 

20 

157 

Liverpool  

i8g6 

40 

40 

264 

Hull  (Municipal)  

1901 

18 

20 

68 

Darlington  

1901 

I 

7 

II 

Leicester  (Corporation) 

1902 

5 

8 

t4 

Golder’s  Green,  N.W. . . 

1902 

158 

220 

383 

Birmingham  

1903 

— 

19 

19 

475 

566 

4407 

These  figures  show,  says  the  journal  quoted,  that  while, 
on  the  whole,  cremation  is  making  steady  headway,  the  prog- 
ress is  somewhat  slow.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
feeling  against  the  practice,  whether  founded  on  theological 
beliefs  or  on  sentimental  considerations,  is  less  strong  than  it 
was  even  a few  years  ago.  The  public  mind  is  slowly,  per- 
haps, but  surely,  becoming  accustomed  to  the  idea.  This  in- 
difference is  probably  in  large  measure  due  to  ignorance  on 
the  subject  of  cremation. 
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Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  them^  historical  shetches, 
descriptive  circulars^  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  fo7‘  use  i7i  this  departments 


Two  cemeteries  were  recently  visited  by  burglars.  The 
office  of  Lakewood  cemetery  in  Minneapolis,  was  the  first 
to  suffer.  The  safe  was  broken  open  by  an  explosion  early 
in  May,  but  the  thieves  secured  only  $9  for  their  trouble, 
overlooking  $3,oco  which  was  also  in  the  safe.  This  was 
the  third  attempt  to  burglarize  this  cemetery,  the  other  two 
having  been  unsuccessful. 

Robbers  who  entered  the  office  of  the  Lake  View  cemetery, 
Cleveland,  O.,  June  i,  and  forced  the  safe  open  in  the  same 
manner,  were  more  successful  and  made  way  with  about  $200. 
The  cracksmen  are  thought  to  belong  to  a gang  wdiich  had 
been  operating  at  other  places  in  Cleveland. 

* * * 

East  Lawn  cemetery,  a new  burial  ground  laid  out  on  the 
modern  lawn  plan  near  Sacramento,  Cal.,  was  recently  dedi- 
cated with  impressive  and  interesting  (Exercises.  It  was  laid 
out  by  Superintendent  H.  A.  Alspach,  formerly  with  Holly- 
wood cemetery,  Los  Angeles,  and  comprises  about  forty  acres 
of  farm  land,  well  adapted  to  its  use.  The  grounds  have 
been  laid  out  in  twenty  sections  with  lots  of  200  square  feet 
and  more,  and  all  are  sold  under  perpetual  care.  Under 
the  laws  of  the  state  governing  such  cemetery  associations, 
each  lot  owner  is  a stockholder  in  the  corporation  and  has 
a voice  in  the  selection  of  its  officers  and  in  the  management 
of  its  affairs.  About  2,cco  trees  have  been  planted.  The 
evergreens  and  deciduous  trees  are  kept  in  separate  groups 
to  attain  to  uniform  effect.  Many  of  the  varieties  of  trees 
planted  are  very  choice,  and  other  rare  trees  will  be  added 
from  time  to  time.  Each  tree  is  labeled  with  its  botanical 
and  common  name. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

The  East  Bloomer  Cemetery  Association  of  Carson  City, 
Mich.,  has  been  reorganized  under  a new  charter  and  many 
improvements  are  contemplated.  A receiving  vault  is  to  be 
erected  and  a new  entrance  gateway.  Land  recently  pur- 
chased for  the  enlargement  of  the  grounds  has  been  laid  out 
by  Howard  Evarts  Weed,  Landscape  Architect,  of  Chicago, 
and  new  driveways  are  to  be  constructed. 

The  soldiers’  plat  in  Graceland  Cemetery,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
was  dedicated  on  Memorial  Day  with  impressive  ceremonies. 

Sid  J.  Hare,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  prepared  plans  for 
the  development  of  Greenwood  Cemetery,  a lOO-acre  tract 
in  Knoxville,  Tenn.  About  80  acres  of  this  have  been  plotted 
and  40  acres  are  to  be  improved  at  once  with  drives,  lawns, 
trees  and  shrubs,  lakes,  fountain  and  waterfall,  office,  lodge 
and  shelter  house.  Four  small  lakes  will  be  provided  for. 
In  two  of  these  will  be  grown  rare  water  lilies  and  gold  fish, 
the  others  to  be  for  swans.  The  planting  will  consist  of 
native  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  and  rare  and 
attractive  flowers.  The  only  rock  outcrop  in  the  burial  sec- 
tion covers  less  than  one-half  acre  and  will  be  laid  out  as  a 
rock  garden,  with  rustic  stone  lodge. 


A new  gatew'ay  has  just  been  erected  at  Lowell  Cemetery, 
Lowell,  Mass.  It  consists  of  an  iron  gateway  with  massive 
granite  piers.  The  iron  work  was  furnished  by  the  Anchor 
Post  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  Gumb  Bros.,  of  Lowell,  were  the 
contractors  for  the  granite  work. 

Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  added  2^^  acres 
of  adjoining  land. 

The  selectmen  of  Foxboro  have  appointed  Robert  W. 
Carpenter  and  Commander  Frank  O.  Pierce,  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
to  put  in  better  condition  the  old  cemeteries  of  the  town, 
where  a number  of  colonial  war  heroes  were  buried. 

Elmwood  Cemetery,  Rantoul,  111.,  has  been  incorporated. 
A.  P.  Neal  is  president  and  J.  M.  Beard  secretary. 

Riverside  Cemetery,  a /S-acre  tract  on  the  Kalamazoo 
River  at  Albion,  Mich.,  has  erected  a new  office  and  waiting 
room  and  completed  other  substantial  improvements. 

Ladies  of  Carson  City,  Mich.,  have  raised  a fund  of  $1,000 
for  the  improvement  of  the  cemetery. 

St.  John’s  Cemetery,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  purchased  an 
addition  of  36  acres  for  $35,000. 

Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  Bridgeton,  Me.,  will  open  a new  sec- 
tion and  build  a new  receiving  vault,  besides  making  other 
improvements  in  the  drives  and  landscape. 

A gift  of  $40,000  to  the  St.  John's  Cemetery  at  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  made  by  Mrs,  William  F.  Cochran,  widow  of 
the  philanthropist,  to  care  for  and  maintain  all  the  graves 
within  the  cemetery  and  lay  out  the  walks  and  pathways. 
The  entire  cemetery  is  to  be  beautified.  St.  John’s  Cemetery 
is  the  oldest  in  Yonkers. 

Oatka  Cemetery  Association,  Scottsville,  N.  Y.,  has'  pur- 
chased two  acres  of  additional  territory  and  raised  a fund  of 
$600  for  improvements. 

The  Metairie  Cemetery  Association,  New  Orleans,  La.,  has 
purchased  seventy-five  acres  of  land  in  the  rear  of  the  ceme- 
tery. 

The  new  Mount  Carmel  Cemetery  Association,  said  to  have 
been  incorporated  by  prominent  Brooklyn  politicians,  has  re- 
cently taken  title  to  75  acres  of  land,  said  to  have  cost  about 
$250,000,  located  east  of  the  Fresh  Pond  road,  in  the  town  of 
Newtown,  Long  Island.  The  property  consists  of  two 
parcels,  one  of  about  40  acres  south  of  Mount  Nebo  Ceme- 
tery, and  the  other  of  about  35  acres,  north  of  Mount  Nebo. 
Both  tracts  are  surrounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  Cypress 
Plills  Cemetery. 

The  Rosehill  Cemetery  Association,  forming  a continua- 
tion of  the  three  cemeteries  established  in  Linden  township, 
N,  J.,  has  adopted  plans  for  the  erection  of  a combined 
crematory  and  receiving  vault  which  is  expected  to  be  fin- 
ished this  summer.  It  will  be  seventy  by  thirty  feet,  and  the 
crematorium  will  have  between  3,500  and  4,000  niches  for  the 
reception  of  urns.  The  receiving  tomb  will  have  fifty  cata- 
combs. The  chapel  will  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  used  for  both 
crematory  and  receiving  tomb.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
structure  is  between  $40,000  and  $50,000.  The  new  crema- 
torium will  be  the  first  one  located  in  New  Jersey. 

Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  is  planning  the 
erection  of  a new  receiving  vault  to  cost  $10,000. 

The  Sherburne  West  Hill  Cemetery  Association,  Sher- 
burne, N;  Y.,  will  erect  a handsome  chapel  and  receiving 
vault  this  summer  in  a new  section  recently  added  to  the 
cemetery. 

Green  Mount  Cemetery,  Montpelier,  is  to  erect  a new 
chapel  and  receiving  vault  to  cost  $30,000,  for  which  the 
contract  has  been  awarded  to  J.  W.  Dornsife,  of  Burlington. 
The  building  is  to  be  faced  with  'Vermont  marble  with  elab- 
orate carving  and  will  include  an  arched  gateway.  The  re- 
ceiving vault  will  contain  sixty  catacombs. 
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An  Ifidex  to  articles  appearing  in  current  issues  of  leading  magazines  and  periodicals  on  Gardenings 
Forestry's  Ciz'ic  Improvements  and  kindred  snbjects. 

.Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  a7id  Cemetery. 
R.  7.  HAIGHTs  PUBLISHERS  DEARBORN  ST.s  CHICAGO 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED.AN  D ABBREVIATIONS. 


American  Botanist,  The  (A.  B.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  (Ann.  Am. 
Ac.)  $6.00  year;  single  copy,  50c. 

Architectural  Record  (Arch.  Rec.)  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Architects’  and  Builders'  Magazine  (A. 
B.  M.),  $2.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Arena,  The,  $2.50  year;  single  copy,  25c. 
Atlantic  Monthly  (Atl.  M.),  $4.00  year; 
single  copy,  35c. 

Brickbuilder,  The  (Brb.),  $5.00  year,  sin- 
gle copy,  50c. 

Canadian  Horticulturist  (Can.  Hort.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Century  Magazine  (Cent.),  $4.00  year; 
single  copy,  35c. 

Chautauquan,  The  (Chaut.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  20c. 

Connecticut  Magazine,  The  (C.  M.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Country  Gentleman,  The  (C.  G.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Country  Life  in  America  (C.  L.  A.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Craftsman,  The  (Cr.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  25c. 

Current  Literature  (Cur,  Lit.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Dial,  The  (Dial),  $2.00  year;  single  copy, 
20c. 

Floral  Life  (F.  L.),  50c  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Forest  Leaves  (For.  L.),  $1.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  10c. 

Florists’  Review  (F.  R.),  $1.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Exchange  (F.  E.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  5c. 

Forestry  and  Irrigation  (F.  I.),  $1.00 

year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine  (G.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Garden,  The  (G.)  (English),  $4.50  year; 
single  copy,  12c. 

Gardening  (Gard.),  $2.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Good  Roads  Magazine  (G.  R.  M. ), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Harper’s  Bazar  (Harp.  B.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 


Horticulture  (Hort.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  5c. 

House  Beautiful,  The  (H.  B.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  25c. 

House  and  Garden  (H.  G.),  $5.00  year, 
single  copy,  50c. 

Independent,  The  (Ind.),  $2.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  10c. 

Lippincott's  (Lippe.),  $2.50  year;  single 
copy,  25c. 

Littell's  Living  Age  (Liv.  Age),  $6.00 
year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman  (M.  P.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist  (M.  H.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Monumental  News  (M.  N.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c.  , 

Mueller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung 
(German)  (M.  D.  G.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (M.  J. 
E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Engineering  (M.  E.),  $2.00 

year;  single  copy,  25c. 

National  Nurseryman  (N.  N.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

New  England  Magazine  (N.  E.  M.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  ffic. 

Outing  (Out.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

ciutlook.  The  (O.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c.  ’ 

Overland  Monthly,  The  (Ov.  M.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Pacific  Municipalities  (P.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Plant  'World,  The  (P.  W.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (Pop.  Sci'.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Revue  Horticole  (Rev.  Hort.)  (French), 
$4.25  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Scientific  Am.  Supplement  (Sci.  Am.  S.), 
$5.00  year;  single  copy,  50c. 

Scribner’s  Magazine  (Scrib.),  $3.00  year; 
single  copy,  25c. 

Woodland  and  Roadside  (W.  R.),  25c 
year,  single  copy,  10c. 

World’s  Work,  The  (W.  W.),  $3.00  year; 
single  copy,  25c. 


Clhtc  Imprdbcments,  Home  Grounds. 

American  Civic  Association,  Work  of, 
Ann.  Am.  Ac. ; 25-369-71,  Mch.  ’05. 
American  Society  of  Municipal  Im- 
provements, Work  of,  Ann.  Am.  .^.c. ; 
25:364-6.  Mch,  ’05. 

Civic  Centers  Arch,  Rec.;  17:347-8, 
Apr.  '05. 

Civic  Education  and  City  Development, 
by  P.  Geddes ; Contemp.  87 :4i3-26, 
Mch.  ’05. 

Cottages,  Picturesciue  English  and  Their 
Doorway  Gardens,  X — by  P.  H. 
Ditchfield;  illust. ; H.  G.  7:271-8,  May 
’05- 

Court  Yards,  New  Orleans,  illust.  by 
Annie  R.  King;  H.  G.  7:259-63,  May 
’05- 

Flowers,  Memorial,  C.  G. ; 70 :498,  May 

25>  ’05- 

Grouping  of  Public  Buildings  in  Cleve- 
land, by  E.  C.  Baxter ; R.  of  R’s. 
31  :56i-6,  May  ’05. 


Harrisburg,  Three  Years  in,  by  J. 
Horace  McFarland;  R.  of  R’s.  31: 
559-60,  May  ’05. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Burbank’s  Achievements,  Some  of,  paper 
read  by  Edwin  Lonsdale  before 
Phila.  Florists'  Club;  Hort.  1:798-9, 
May  13,  ’05. 

Burbank,  Luther,  and  his  latest  Tri- 
umph ; Arena  33  :554-5>  May  ’05. 
Gardens,  City,  Glimpses  of  some,  by 
Alice  M.  Kellogg;  Int.  Studio  25: 
Sup.  28-30,  Apr.  ’05. 

Lessons  of  My  Neighbor’s  Garden,  by 
Marion  McFadclen ; illust.;  18:12-14, 
June  '05. 

School  Gardens  in  Philadelphia,  by  H. 
C.  Bennet,  illust.;  Charities  14:619-2, 
Apr.  I,  ’05. 

School  Gardens  in  Their  Relation  to 
the  Three  R’s. ; by  P.  K.  Miller ; 
Educa.  25 :53i-42.  May  ’05. 


Veranda  and  Window  Bo.xes,  Uncon- 
ventional, by  Daniel  V.  Casey ; illust. ; 
G.  M.  I : 228-30,  June  ’05. 

Water  Gardens  for  the  Amateur,  by 
Phebe  Westcott  Humphreys;  illust.; 
F.  L.,  June  ’05. 

Wild  Flowers,  Decorative  use  of,  by  C. 

Wheeler ; Atlan.  95  ;630-4,  May  '05. 
Window  and  Balcony  Decorations  in 
Paris;  illust.;  Gard.  13:261-4,  May 

15,  ’05- 

‘Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Public  Grounds. 

Cemetery,  Sadness  of  a ; Ind.  58 :907-9, 
Apr.  20,  ’05. 

Facts  and  Fallacies  of  Road  Construc- 
tion, by  Josiah  Miller;  illust.;  G.  R. 
M.  6:267-70,  May  ’05. 

Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  The 
‘Old  Dutch  Windmill  at ; illust. ; P. 
M.  12:73-6,  Apr.  ’05 

Roads,  Oiled,  in  the  East ; G.  R.  M. 
6 :293,  May  ’05. 

Rock  Crusher,  Development  of  the,  III 
—by  Willard  W.  Bacon;  illust.;  G. 
R.  M.  6 :277-8o.  May  ’05. 

Schuylkill  Parkway  and  Embankment, 
Philadelphia;  illust.;  H.  G.  7:255, 
May  ’05. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Dogwood  Trees,  Father  of,  by  S.  C. 
Moon ; County  Calendar  i :28,  May 

’05- 

Ferns  for  Everyday  Use  (cont.) ; 

illust. ; Hort.  i :79i.  May  13,  ’05. 
Ferns,  Origin  of  the,  Outing  46:17-19, 
Apr.  ’05. 

Flowering  Crabs,  Notes  on  the,  by  John 
W.  Duncan;  illust.;  F.  E.  I9Y34. 
June  3,  ’05. 

Forests  of  the  Flathead  Valley,  Mon- 
tana, by  H.  N.  Whitfprd ; illust. ; Bot. 
Gaz.  39:194-218;  276-96,  Feb.,  Apr. 

’05 

Hawthorns’  Desirable  American,  by 
John  Dunbar;  illust.;  Gard.  13:257- 
8,  May  15,  ’05. 

Juniper,  A New  Species  of,  for  Texas, 
liy  George  B.  Sudworth ; illust. ; F,  1. 
1 1 :203-6,  May  ’05. 

Oak  Trees,  near  Chicago,  Study  of,  by 
Mary  Lee  Van  Hook;  A.  B.  8:62-4, 
Apr.  ;o5. 

Palms,  Summer  Care  of,  by  W.  E. 
Pendleton;  illust.;  G.  M.  1:227,  June 

’05- 

Pansies,  Wild,  by  G.  Morris;  Cent.. 
69:885-7,  Apr.  ’05. 

Peonies,  Notes  on  the  Cultivation  of, 
paper  read  by  Robert  T.  Jackson  be- 
fore the  Gardeners’  and  Florists’ 
Club  of  Boston ; illust. ; Hort.  i :824, 
May  20,  ’05. 

Prune  Your  own  Shrubs,  by  Leonard 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art  out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor, 

R,  J,  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St,,  CHICAGO, 
Eastern  Office  i 

1538  Am,Tract  Society  Bldg,,  New  York, 

Subscription  $1.00  a Year  in  Advance. 
Foreign  Snbscription  $1.50. 
Published  Monthly. 

Issued  on  the  16th  of  the  Month. 


Directory  of 

PARK,  CEMETERY,  AND 
CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS 
And  Kindred  Organizations. 


American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents. 

President,  William  S.  Egerton,  Superintendent 
of  Parks,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Secretary,  John  W.  Duncan,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Parks,  Boston. 

Treasurer.  John  H.  Hemingway,  Superintend- 
ent of  Parks,  Worcester.  Mass. 

Annual  Convention,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  28-30, 
1905. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents. 

President,  J.  H.  Morton,  “City  Cemeteries,” 
Boston. 

Vice-President,  E.  G.  Carter,  “Oak  woods,” 
Chicago. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Sr., 
Paxtang,  Pa. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Convention,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Sept.  19-22,  1905. 

The  American  Civic  Association. 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

First  Vice-President,  Clinton  Rodgers  Wood- 
ruff, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  William  B.  Howland,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects, 

President.  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  St.  James 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Lowrle,  156  Fifth  Av., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Downing  Vaux,  68  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

President,  E.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  McKinney, 
Tex. 

Vice-President,  C.  L.  Watrous,  Des  Moines, 
la. 

Secretary,  George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  C.  L.  Yates.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  West  Baden,  Ind.,  June 
14. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League, 

President.  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Lee,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  B.  P.  Clark,  Boston. 

Secretary,  Edw.  T.  Hartman,  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston. 

Society  of  American  Florists 
and  Ornamental  Horticulturists, 

President,  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago. 

Vice-President,  J.  R.  P'reeman,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  H.  B.  Beatty,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements. 

President,  A.  Prescott  Folwell,  Easton,  Pa. 

First  Vice-President,  Charles  Carroll  Brown, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Secretary,  George  W.  Tillson,  Municipal  Bldg., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Treasurer.  F.  J.  O’Brien.  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

-Annual  Convention,  Montreal,  Can.,  Sept.  5-7. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents  and  Officials. 

President,  Frederick  Green,  “Lakevlew,” 
Cleveland. 

Vice-President,  A.  H.  Sargent,  Akron. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney. 

Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 

President,  W.  N.  Rudd,  “Mt.  Greenwood,” 
Chicago. 

Vice-President,  Dr.  Henry  Wohlgemuth, 
Springfield. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  John  E.  Miller,  Mattoon. 

New  England  Cemetery  Association. 

President,  Geo.  W.  Creesy,  Salem,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Frank  M.  Floyd,  Portland, 
Me. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  William  Allen,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


USE  ^‘BURNHAM’’  BOILERS 

AND 

REDUCE  YOUR  COAL  BILL 


YOU  WANT  PROFITS  wb  ich  continue  to  grow.  The 
reason  why  “BUKNHAn*’  BOILERS  will  save  coal 
for  you  is  that  there  is  a large  combustion  chamber; 
also  a large  active  fire  surface  for  each  square  foot 
of  grate.  They  heat  easily,  quickly,  efficiently.  It 
takes  but  a short  time  to  set  up  one  of  these  boilers. 


Write  to-dav  to  our  New  Y’ork  office  for  our  catalogue  of  Green- 
house Construction  and  Heating  and  Ventilating  Catalogue. 
Sent  free. 

LORD  & BURNHAM  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  OFFtCE 

ST.  JAMES  BLDG.. 1133  B^WAY 


OENERAL  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

IRVINGTON-ON -HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 


Lawn,  Cemetery  and  Park  Lence 


A Beautiful  Close  Fence  at  a Low  Price 


Can  furnish  the  wire  fabric  to  go  on  wood  posts 

We  are  large  manufacturers  of  woven  wire  fencing 

Send  for  Our  Catalogue 

THe  Denning  Wire  (Si  Fence  Company 

Cedar  Rapids,  lo'wa 


Iron  and  Bronze  Fences 


Entrance  Gates, 
etc.,  for  ParRs 
and  Cemeteries. 

^endfor  Catalogue 
or  write  for  estimates. 


DAVID  PETTIT 

Stractural  and  Orna^ 
mental  Iron  and  Steel 
'WorKs  ^ ^ ^ 

925  CHestnut  Street 
PHlLi^DELPHIA 
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Artistic  and  Substantial 
Gates  and  Fences. 
Catalog  D. 


Mausoleum  Doors  and 
Gates  in  Bronze  and  Steel. 
Catalog  H. 


ORNAMENTAL  WROUGHT  IRON  ENTRANCE  GATES  AND  FENCES. 


THE  NATIONAL  LOWERING  DEVICE, 


Improved  and  Beautified. 

Our  improved  Device  is  as 
near  perfection  as  human  inge- 
nuity and  skill  can  make  it.  It 
is  adjustable  as  to  length  and 
width  to  fit  and  conform  to  any 
size  grave.  Has  power  to  raise 
as  well  as  lower.  Is  finished  as 
well  as  a fine  piece  of  furniture 
with  polished  oak  top  and  ends, 
absolutely  safe  and  easy  to  op- 
erate; every  Device  tested  to 
1200  lbs.  before  leaving  the  fac- 
tory; more  in  actual  operation 
than  all  other  kinns  combined. 

We  guarantee  their  safety 
and  perfect  working  in  every 
particular.  There  are  others, 
but  we  believe  it  is  conceded  that 


none  compare  with  the  Improved  National.  When  you  buy.  buy  the  safest,  handsomest  and  only  perfect  Device. 

NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.,  COLDWATER,  MICH. 


I* 


HOOPER’S  EXPANSIVE 
TREE 
GUARD 


Patd. 


This  guard  is, 
without  ques- 
lion  the  very 
best  article  of 
the  kind  ever 
conceived. 

Is  neat,  easily 
adjusted,  and 
will  last  a life- 
time. 

Write  for  prices 
and  particulars. 

D.  H.  B.  HOOPER 

157  Elm  St. 

Biddeford,  Me. 


RESERVOIR  IROiN  VASES 

> and 

) LAWN 

SETTEES 

Manufactured 

by 

McDonald 

M ' 

Brothers 

/111 

108-114 

Liberty  St. 

JiiiiliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiL 

COLUMBUS 

OHIO 

Send  for 

Catalogue 

GRAVE  and  lot  markers 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


WHITE  GLAZED 

XERRA-COXXA 


ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  Limaville,  Ohio 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING,  PAX.  AUG.  13 


. 1901. 


These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  3}^  inch,  4 inch 
and  6 inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
tery Specialties.  Address,  LEO  G.  HM/ASE.  07AK.  F*/ARK.,  ILL. 


EASTON  SLATE  VAULT  CO. 

EASTON,  PA. 


SLATE  VAULTS 

ARE  THE  BEST 

Will  not  decay.  A perfect  protection  from 
water  and  dampness 
WRITE  FOR  SIZES  AND  PRICES 
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Barron;  illust. ; G.  M.  1:225-7,  June 
’05- 

Seven  Weeks  of  Lilac  Bloom,  by  John 
Dunbar;  illust.;  G.  M.  1:232-4,  June 
’05- 

Shrubs,  Art  of  Pruning;  illust.;  Coun- 
try Calendar  i :53,  May  ’05. 

Soils,  Relation  of,  to  Vegetation;  Bot. 

Gaz.  22-41,  Jan.  ’05. 

Woods  and  Meadows  in  May ; Country 
Calendar  i :32-5,  May  ’05. 

Reports,  etc.,  Received. 

“The  School  Garden,”  by  L.  C.  Cor- 
bett, Horticulturist,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  has  been  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  No.  218.  It  is  a valuable 
manual  for  school  garden  workers,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are 
identified  with  school  gardens.  Plans 
for  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  are 
given,  many  diagrams  illstrating  the 
operations  involved,  and  plans  for  im- 
proving and  planting  school  grounds. 
Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  are: 
Types  of  plants  for  the  garden;  rota- 
tion of  crops ; studies  of  soil ; studies 
of  plants ; studies  of  roots,  stems, 
leaves  and  cuttings ; studies  of  grafts ; 
plants  suitable  for  window  boxes ; the 
decoration  of  school  grounds ; cultural 
directions  for  trees  and  shrubs ; trees 
and  shrubs  suitable  for  school  grounds. 

The  Department  of  Children’s  Gar- 
dens of  the  American  Civic  As.socia- 
tion  through  Vice-president  Dick  J. 
Crosby,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  charge 
of  that  department  has  issued  Leaflet 
No.  I,  giving  a prospectus  of  the  de- 
partment and  outlining  its  work,  which 
is  to  consist  chiefly  in  furnishing  in- 
formation relative  to  school  gardens, 
and  conducting  an  active  propaganda 
for  the  extension  of  the  school  garden 
movement. 

The  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  shows  total  disbursements  of 
$183,114.58,  of  which  $47,652  was  for 
the  garden ; $95,063  for  property  ex- 
penses, $2,861  for  restoring  plants  and 
plant  house  damaged  by  the  storm. 
During  the  year  3,050  species  and  varie- 
ties were  added  to  the  garden,  bring- 
ing the  total  up  to  14,207.  Among  the 
important  gifts  were  the  following : 
6,970  cacti,  orchids,  etc.,  from  the  Mexi- 
can National  Exposition  Commission, 
which  added  85  new  species  or  varieties 
to  the  collection ; 4,810  fiber-yielding 

plants  and  young  forest  trees  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  161 
tropical  plants  from  the  Cuban  World’s 
Fair  Commission,  38  from  the  Chinese 
officials,  and  17  from  the  Brazilian  Com- 
mission. The  total  number  of  visitors 
to  the  garden  during  1904  was  316,747. 


WIRE  SETTEES  $9.00  Each  IRON  TREE 


BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


STAR  WINDMILL 

WATER  SUPPLY  OUTFITS 

FOR 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 

Are  used  the  World  over.  They  furnish  an  abundance  of 
water.  The  elevated  tank  gives  the  required  pressure  for 

SRINKLING  omer  PURPOSES 

' ip 

By  the  use  of  pipes  and  hydrants,  water  can  be  distributed 
to  desirable  points  and  is  a source  of  much  convenience. 
Constructed  of  best  material  by  skilled  mechanics. 

A RELIABLE  AND  ECONOMICAL  SYSTEM 

Neat  and  Attractive.  Nothing  Better.  Write  us,  explain- 

ing  your  wants  and  full  information  will  be  furnished. 

FLINT  & WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

Kendallville,  Ind. 

96  Wall  St.,  NEW  YORK  8 Wood  St.,  PITTSBURG,PA. 

CAST  IRON 

GRAVE  AND  LOT  MARKS 


“Neat,  Durable  and  Practical” 
Send  for  Our  New  Catalogue 

BERGER  MFG.  CO., 

4229  Fergus  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


GATES,  FENCES,  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 

for  house,  lawn  or  stable,  can  be  bought  OUR 
way  at  a saving  of  30  to  50  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  most  important  Ornamental  Iron 
and  Steel  construction  work  in  the  United  States 
came  from  our  factories.  A neat  steel  fence 
around  your  property  -ivill  increase  its  value  greatly.  Our  large  Catalogue  K shows  pictures 
of  actual  places,  with  Gates,  Fences,  etc.,  in  position  ; it’s  free,  write  for  it  to-day. 

GLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELLWOOD  CITY.  PA. 


Graxye’  Vaults 

are  imperishable,  proof 
against  dampness,  ghouls, 
rodents  and  reptiles.  Can  be 
put  in  place  by  ordinary 
workmen. 

J.  B.  KLimES 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Grave  Covers,  Headstones,  Posts  and  Markers. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List 
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PARK  AND  CEM  E-TERY, 


SAFER  THAN  PALL  BEARERS. 


IBi  WELLMAN 

King  of  Lowering  Devices. 

Price  $40,  5^  off  30  Days. 

Cave  your  Discotmt  and  have  your  Device  cost  you  $38  net. 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

WELLMAN  & MATHEIS, 

Office,  428  Summit  Street,  TOLEDO,  0. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  JOBBERS. 

SEND  TOUR 
ORDER 
IN  EARLY. 

Is  separable  and  compact. 
Carried  in  two  small  sacks. 
Condition  of  ground  cuts  no  figure — it  works. 


EARNSHAW  & PUNSHON, 
Civil  and  Landscape  Engineers, 

Southwest  Cor.  Fifth  and  Race  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

“^HIRTY^FIVE  YEARS  of  study,  travel  and  experience  in  the  profession  enables  us  to 
* guarantee  that  our  Modern  plans  for  laying  out  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  the  Subdivision 
of  Estates  will  insure  the  best  artistic  effects  and  financial  results,  and  at  the  same  time 
involve  the  least  expense  in  development  and  maintenance. 

PERSONAL  INSPECTION  AND  ADVICE  AS  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PROPERTIES  WILL 

BE  PROMPTLY  GIVEN  AT  REASONABLE  RATES. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK  OF  REFERENCES. 
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'I'he  annual  reports  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  for  1904  issued  as  a 
bulletin,  Vol.  4,  No.  12,  records  a 
number  of  substantial  improvements. 
The  main  park  driveway,  and  the  steel 
and  stone  bridge  across  the  Bronx  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  garden  have 
been  completed,  and  much  grading  done 
on  the  driveways  and  paths.  The  re- 
port of  the  head  gardener  shows  that 
12,053  species  of  plants  w'ere  represent- 
ed in  the  collections  during  the  year, 
an  increase  of  451  species  over  1903. 
Plans  are  soon  to  be  prepared  for  an- 
other range  of  greenhouses.  The  her- 
barium has  been  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  59.349  specimens  during  the 
year.  'I'he  herljaceous  grounds  in  the 
garden  now  have  2,859  species  and  va- 
rieties, including  those  at  the  nurseries, 
the  deciduous  arboretum  265,  the  pine- 
turn  251  species  and  varieties,  and  the 
fruticum  692.  In  the  conservatory 
collections  there  are  7,038  species  and 
varieties.  'i'he  expenditures  for  sala- 
ries, labor,  supplies  and  repairs  was 
$70,000. 

“Linwood,"  is  the  title  of  a hand- 
somely printed  and  illustrated  book 
describing  Linwood  Cemetery,  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.  It  contains  historical  and 
descriptive  data  and  a plan  prepared  by 
Nelson  Brothers  of  Chicago. 

Trade  Publications,  Etc.  Received. 

“Peonies  and  German  Iris,”  illustrat- 
ed price  list  of  the  Peterson  Nursery, 
Chicago.  The  blooming  season  is  now 
at  its  height  and  the  nurseries  are  open 
to  visitors  every  week  day,  where  a 
magnificent  showing  of  peonies,  includ- 
ing over  1,000  tested  varieties,  may  be 
seen. 

The  Royal  Lawn  Mower  Sharpener 
and  Wrench  is  a practical  device  for 
quickly  applying  a keen  beveled  edge 
to  any  make  of  mower.  The  sharpener 
is  made  from  highest  grade  crucible 
steel  and  is  so  easily  operated  that  a 


ROYAL  LAWN  MOWER  SHARPENER. 

novice  can  use  it.  It  is  nickel  plated 
and  fits  the  vest  pocket.  It  is  made 
by  the  Royal  Mfg.  Co.,  408  Commerce 
St.,  Philadelphia,  and  sells  for  75c  post- 
paid. Special  gross  prices  on  applica- 
tion. 


STONE  CRUSHERS.wd  STliiilI».Ll!i»fe 


PARKS  .a.ni,CI>r:TERIES 


New  York  Office,  St.  Paul  Bldg. , 220  Broadway 


OF  ALL  K.INOS 

For  rolling-  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successful  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveways. 

Send  for  catalogue. 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Go. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


s X E /\  yvv 

ROLLERS 


ARTISTIC  MEMORIALS 


In  Granite  and 
Bronze  for  Ceme- 
teries and  Parks. 

Jr*' 

Special  Designs 
Submitted 

for  Receiving  'Vaults, 
Memorial  Chapels, 
Mausoleums,  Sar- 
cophagi and  Public 
and  Private  Monu- 
ments, to  be  erected 
in  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

HARRISON 
GRANITE  CO. 


Granite  Works 
BARRE,  VT. 


Cutcheon  Monument,  W.iodlawn  Cemetery,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Erected  hy  the  Harrison  Granite  Co. 


SiHin  Office.  4-2  E.  23d  St. 
NEW  YORK 


looting  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  Etc. 
ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY. 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock. 

Order  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers, 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 


LOCK  BOX  48. 


BANGOR.  PENN. 
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SID.  J.  HARE, 

OIVIX.  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 
LANDSCAPE  AND  PLANTING 

DESIGNER  OF 

Home  Grounds  Private  Estates 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES. 


3216  CAMPBELL  STREET 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


H.  A.  CAPAPLN, 
Landscape  ^yirchiiect 

156  FiftH  Ave. 
New  Y o r R . 


-J 


JAMES  MacPHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Sup- 
ervising Engineers, 

For  Water-works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


THIS  IS  A GRAVE  PROPOSITION! 


LITTLE  GIANT— Telescopes  7 inches  square  and  44  inches  long'.  Double  Friction  Brake. 
We  demonstrate  and  hare  proved  to  the  world  that  we  manufacture  the  most  complete  Casket 
Lowering  Device  on  earth.  Don’t  compare  our  Lowering  Device  with  single  brake  imitations. 
We  use  Double  Clamp  Friction  Brake,  works  automatically. 


Absolutely  Safe,  Easy  to  Handle,  Elegantly  Finished. 

Our  Grave  Linings  are  fine.  We  are  pioneer  manufacturers  in  the  Lowering 


Device  business 
and  show  you 
the 

OLD 

RELIABLE 

Folds  i n t o a 
small  space, 
quickly  ad- 
justed  and 
makes  a fine 
appearance. 
Always  ready. 
There’s  none 
just  like  it.  31 
in  use  in  ceme- 
teries in  De- 
troit, besides 
thousands  i n 
United  States, 
Canada  and 
England  that 
are  giving  per- 
fect  satisfac- 
tion. 


Folding'  CasRet  Lrowering  Device  WorKs 

O'vid,  MicH. 

Eastern  Offices:  Western  Offices: 

John  Marse'lus  Mfg.  Co.,  .Syracuse,  N.  Y.  California  Casket  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

O.  K-  Buckhout  Chemical  Co.,  London,  Eng.  Oregon  Casket  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Eckardt  Casket  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Los  Angeles  Coffin  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decora- 
tion for  a grave.  Write  for  samples 
of  goods. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,  0. 


JJT'E  NOTE  the  general  change 
that  characterizes  the  March 
number  of  Park  and  Cemetery  and 
wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  im- 
proved appearance  of  same. 

THOS.  MEEHAN  & SONS.^  Nurserymen, 


M.  B.  MISHLER,  Ravenna,  Ohio 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  grave  and 
lot  markers.  Machine  for  making,  patented  May  29th,  1894 
Not  only  the  best  but  also  the  cheapest  marker  made. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TOPS  A SPECIALTY 
OUR  TERRA  GOTTA  GRAVE  AND  LOT  MARKERS 

Are  in  use  in  33  states  and  Canada,  and  have  been  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  for  the  National  Cemeteries.  Standard  size  3 inches  diam- 
eter by  12  inches  long.  Numbered,  lettered  or  marked  to  order.  We 
sell  direct.  Our  prices  will  interest  you.  Get  our  descriptive  pamphlet. 

M.  B niSHLER  RAVENNA,  OHIO. 


MentioniPark  and  Cemetery  when  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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seen  in  Neve  Tork  Zoological  Park.)> 


Popularity  proven  by  repeated  orders. 

Plenty  of  A-t  references  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Only  metallic  Park  Basket  that  is  light 
and  easy  to  handle;  still  not  subject  to 
breakage  in  handling  about  the  grounds. 

Has  deep  corrugated  inside  can,  remov- 
able for  empt5'ing  contents. 

Park,  Cemetery  and  Improvement  Boards 
send  your  address  and  receive  description, 
etc.,  in  detail. 

THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


CARTS 

OF  Many  Patterns 

SPRINKLERS 

AND 

WATE^ANKS 

Park  and  Lawn 
Settees 

12  different  and  hand- 
some designs.  All  up 
to  date  and  best  of 
their  kind. 

HOBSON  & CO. 
Manufacturers 
tlfllce.  22  State  St. 
New  York 


Grooved  and  Bolted 

Slate  Grave  Vaults 

...CLEAN,  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Can 
short  noUce.  Special  Attention  giren 


ESTABLISHED  1844. 


Hitchings' 

NEW 

MOGUL 

BOILERS 

For  Hot  Water  or  Steam. 

HOT  WATER  Radiation  from 
4,200  Square  Feet  and  Op. 
STEAM  Radiation  from  2,500 
Square  Feet  and  Up . 

Hitchings  & Co. 

Horticultural  Architects 
and  Builders, 

233  Mercer  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


United  States  Portable  Cribbing  Company 

34  Lackawanna  Avenue,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


A 

CRIBBING 

DEVICE 

INSIRES 

ECONOMY 

in 

LOT 

SPACE 

and 

SAFETY 

In 

EXCAVA- 
TION 


We  will 

send 

you 

one 

on 

trial. 


The  illustration  shows  our  cribbing  device  in.  use  in  the  cemetery  at  West  Pittston,  Pa,, 
where  it  has  been  successfuliy  used  for  over  a year.  Note  how  close  the  open  grave  is  to 
the  next  one.  It  prevents  caving,  and  makes  it  possible  to  excavate  much  closer  to 
other  graves.  Graves  may  be  left  open  any  length  of  time  without  danger  of  caving.  It  is 
substantially  made  of  the  best  spruce,  two  inches  or  more  in  thickness,  with  fastenings  of 
metal  and  will  last  for  years.  Send  for  description  and  prices. 
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cteRMisitiBii; 


tofdNiCaM 


Xoutsiana  pxv 
£rpoi?itioi 

3urj  of  H\oar»« 


The  above  is  a fac- 
simile of  the  award 
granted  theBomgard- 
ner  Lowering  Device 
Co.,  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904, 
the  grand  prize  being 
the  highest  award 
given  to  any  exhibit. 


The  cut  below  shows  the  mechanism  of  the  Bomgardner  double-tele- 
s coping  steel  lowering  device,  the  idlers,  as  shown  moving  apart  as  the 
device  is  closed,  and  moving  together  as  it  is  widened.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  further  information. 

The  Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Co. 


25  Bright  Street 


The  Bomgardner 
Lowering  Device 


GRAVE 
DIRT  ^ 
COVER 


MADE  OF  GREEN  DUCK. 


9 Ft.  O In.  by  12  Ft. 


Is 

the 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 

of 

your 

citi- 

zens 

worth 

con- 

sider- 

ing? 


DURFEE  TENT 
MFG.  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


A GRAVE  TENT 


Should  always  be  set  when  the  people 
need  protection  against  rain,  cold  winds 
or  the  baking  rays  of  a hot  sun. 

Parties  attending  the  funeral  will  leave  warm,  closed  carriages 
in  a perspiring  condition  without  regard  to  the  weather;  they  cannot 
bring  a Tent,  but  surely  appreciate  the  protection  one  provides,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  such  services  rendered.  Our  Tents 
are  modestly  made  for  cemetery  use,  of  gray  material,  with  brown, 
reinforced  peak  and  scallop  binding ; made  with  detachable  walls  all 
or  half  way  around. 


You  will  know  prices  and  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sending  for  our  Tent  Circular. 
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W.  & T.  SMITH  CO.,  600  Castle  street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

600 

YEAR 

FIELD  GROWN  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CLEMATIS. 

ACRES 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

Our  Work  In  >Ietal 

Is  produced  under  die  personal  and 
exclusive  direction  of  die  members 
of  die  drm — diose  most  interested 
in  maintaining  its  present  standard. 
It  is  made  by  men  thoroughly 
trained  in  their  respective  trades 
and  whose  experience  in  our  par- 
ticular line  has  been  adequate. 

€}f  If  you  will  send  us  your  name, 
and  express  an  interest  in  what  we 
make,  even  tho  you  have  no  im- 
mediate intention  of  buying,  we 
will  mail  you  illustrated  matter 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  you 
posted  on  what  we  are  doing. 

€|f  Some  new  bulletins  all  showing 
work  suitable  for  Parks,  Ceme- 
teries and  Country  Places,  are  as 
follows; 

Benches  for  Gardens,  - 402 

Stable  Fittings,  etc.,  - 422 

Lamp  Posts  and  Lamps,  462 
Entranceways  and  Gates,  482 
Country  Estate  Fencing,  512 

We  send  them  FREE. 

The  William  Bayley  Co. 

102  North  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


Eureka” 

Weed  Killer. 


Saves  Weeding,  Keeps 
Paths,  etc,,  clear  with- 
out disturbing  or  stain- 
ing tho  gravel. 

Soluble  Powder,  readily  mixed  and  applied. 
Large  Size  Tin,  enough  for  loo  square  yards.  75  ets. 
each.  Special  prices  to  Cemeteries  and  buyers  in 
large  quantities.  Fu^l  directions  with  each  tin. 

Vaughan’S  Seed  Store, 

CHICAGO:  NEW  YORK: 

84-86  Randolph  St.  14  Barclay  St. 


OAKS  lINDENS  MAPLES  SHRIBS  EVERGREENS 

Complete  list  with  prices  upon  application. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  Union  County  Nurseries, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


FLORISTS’  BULBS 

BEST  GRADE  ONLY.  IMPORT  ORDERS 
NOW  BOOKED.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES  :: 

W.  C.  BECK.ERX,  Ai-i-EGpxNY. 


Austin  Reversible  Rollers 


Distinctive  features 
A.nti>friction  roller 
bearings. 

Lar^e  Diameter 
FLeversible. 

Perfect  balance. 

Weig'bt  can  be  added 
without  altering' 
proper  balance  or 
adding  pressure  to 
bearing's. 

Five  sizes. 

Figbteen  different 
weig'bts. 

'Write  _f or  Illustrated  Catalogue  o_f  JiprinKlers.  Sbueepers 
and  Earth  Handling  Machinery, 

THE  AUSTIN -WESTERN  CO.,  LTD. 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 


STONE 

GRAVE 

VAULTS 


The  best  vault  on  the  market  at  a reasonable  price. 

Prompt  shipments.  ::  All  sizes  kept  in  stock. 

XOrile  _for  price  list. 

Our  vaults  are  finished  complete  and  shipped  ready  for  use. 

We  are  the  only  company  making  finished  stone  vaults. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO.,  McDermott,  Ohio  j 


Always  mention  Park  and  Cemetery  when  writing  advertisers. 
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SWANS 


Wood  and  Mandarin 
Ducks,  Pheasants, 
Peacocks,  Wild 
Geese,  Deer,  Elk,  BuEfalo,  Fancy  Water 
Fowls  of  all  kinds.  We  are  the  largest 
Importers  and  Breeders  in  America.  Pure 
Belgian  Homers  for  Squab  Breeding — send 
Stamp  for  Circulars  and  Price  Lists. 

Cape  Cod  Squab,  Poultry  and 
Game  Farm,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 


tibscribers  to 

PARK  and  CEMETERY 


The  A.  T.  Barnes 
Grave  Filling 
Device 

which  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  all  cemeteries. 
It  fills  the  grave  quickly.  Almost  entirely  noise- 
less. It  leaves  no  loose  dirt  around  grave  on  the 
lawn.  Grave  is  filled  in  a few  seconds,  or  you 
may  consume  five  minutes,  “ as  desired.” 

STRONGLY  CONSTRUCTED 
SIMPLY  OPERATED 
FULLY  PATENTED 

For  prices  and  further  particulars  write  to 


A.  T.  Barnes,  P.  O.  Box 


444,  Henderson,  N.  C. 


Can  assist  in  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  of  this 
Journal  by  placing 
their  orders  for  sup- 
plies with  firms  who 
advertise  in  these 
columns. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec,- 
ialty.  Catalogues  on  application,  Correspondence  solicited  . , , 

THB  WM.  H.  MOON  CO,,  ^ ^ MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Giiard  Building. 


Original  Introducers  of  Weed  Killing  Chemicals.  No  Failures. 
Ten  Tears'  Exferience. 

Kill  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks  and  drives. 

FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KIEEER 

Will  do  the  work  at  SMALL  COST  and  do  it  EFFECTUALLY  and 
THOROUGHLY.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or 
drives.  Kills  the  weeds  and  grass,  keeps  gravel  or  broken  stone  clean. 


EXAMINE  THIS  ^ barrel  of  50  gals,  will  make  2500  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to 
apply  to  the  roadway,  covering  75oo  Sq.  Yds.  of  surface, 
TABLE  OF  COST:  and  costing  LESS  THAN  2 CTS.  A GALLON  TO  PUT  ON. 


THE  OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly. 

TRY  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other. 

Fairmount  Weed  Killer  ONLY  Does  the  Work  Right 

SEND  ORDERS  TO  SEEDSMEN  or  direct  to 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

Only  Makers,  N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  & Fairmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Also  makers  of  the  celebrated  Eairmount  San  Jose  Scale  Killer. 


TOWNSEND  MOWERS 

HAND  MOWERS  AND 
HORSE  MOWERS 


This  Lever  Raises  the  Knives 


All  Our  Hand  Mowers  are  Ball  Bearing. 

SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 

Write  for  Catalogue 

S.  P.  T ownscnd  & Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


We  Sharpen 
and  Repair 
Thousands  of 
Mowers 
All  Makes 


T 
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^'‘Absolutely 
safe  and  relia- 
ble.”~Ask 
your  friends'' 


True 
as  the 
Steel 

in  their  tow- 
ers are  all 
parts  of  the 

Caldwell 

Outfits 

for 

Water 

Supply 


Our  Catalogue  Describes  Them 
Thoroughly 


W.  E.  Caldwell  Co. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

BY  F.  A.  WAUGH 

An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles 
governing  outioor  art,  -with  many  suggestions 
Jor  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems 
of  gardening.  Illustrated,  i2mo,  cloth.  Price 
JO  cents.  Sent  postpaid  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 


SF>EdmEIN  EVERGREENS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT.  All  lifting  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


Hardy  Ornamentals  For  Parks  and  Cemeteries 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  Vines  and  Perennials 

Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Inc.,  Ave.  Dreshertown,  Pa. 


ORNAMENTAL  WATERFOWL,  LANDFOWL  ANO  ANIMALS 


Specially  Adapted  to  Cemeteries. 

Imported  European  Swans  from 
the  Royal  Preserves 
Bronze  Peafowl 
Beautiful  White  Peafowl 
Sandhill  Cranes 
Wood  Ducks 
Mandarin  Ducks 
Wild  Ducks  of  all  kinds 
Wild  Geese 
• Squirrels 

For  any  of  the  above  address 

DR.  CECIL  FRENCH,  Naturalist, 


7^£S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  Collections  in  America 


GOLD  MLDAL 

PARIS  PAN-AMERICAN  ST.  LOUIS 

102  Prizes  New  York  State  Fair,  1904 


ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

Nurserymen  and  Horticulturists 
MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Drawer  1044— G Established  1840 

ROCHESTER,  NEWYORK 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144  pages)  FREE  on 
Request.  Mention  this  Publication 


Cemetery 

Records 


A simple  system  of 
keeping  a 

COMPLETE 

RECORD 

OF 


Interments, 

Lot  Owners, 
Location  of 

Graves,  etc. 


specimen  pages  sent 
on  application. 


R J.  HAIGHT 

Publisher 

324  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago. 


GARDEN  POHERY 


Sun-Dials  Vases 
Statuary  fountains 


Italian  Flower  Pot 


Catalogue  on  application 


WILLIAM  GALLOWAY 

3216-3224  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Advices,  Sketches,  Desi^sor  fiull  Work 
ing  Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re-' 
quired.  Correspondenc*  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 
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Concerning  Con'beniions. 

The  convention  season  this  year  finds  the  commit- 
tees of  the  various  associations  struggling  more  ener- 
getically than  ever  with  the  vexing  question  of  what 
! shall  the  program  be?  The  problem  is  how  to  com- 
j bine  the  various  factors  of  discussion,  inspection  of 
exhibits,  official  business  and  entertainment  to  get  the 
most  good  out  of  the  brief  period  of  the  meeting.  In 
bodies  like  the  associations  of  park  and  cemetery’  su- 
perintendents, where  the  “exhibits”  are  the  parks  or 
cemeteries  of  one  or  more  cities,  this  feature  is  recog- 
nized as  the  most  vital  and  practical  part  of  the  pro- 
i ceedings.  Recent  correspondence  from  the  cemetery 
superintendents  which  has  appeared  in  these  columns 
indicates  a feeling  toward  the  condensation  of  the 
talk,  the  reduction  of  the  entertainment,  and  more 
inspection  of  actual  work.  At  the  recent  very  suc- 
cessful meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Park 
Superintendents  at  Buffalo,  these  men  of  energy  and 
action  “reformed  it  altogether”  by  abolishing  the  ban- 
quet and  relegating  the  discussions  to  the  mails  by 
means  of  traveling  bulletins  which  circulate  among 
the  members  throughout  the  year.  Each  bulletin  is  a 
symposium  on  some  live  park  matter,  toward  which 
each  member  contributes,  and  a collection  of  them  is 
more  than  a substitute  for  the  papers  of  the  average 
convention.  This  is  a step  which  is  almost  a jump  in 
the  right  direction — perhaps  a little  too  far  in  the  right 
direction.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  entire  time 
of  the  meeting  is  all  too  brief  for  the  proper  examina- 
tion of  the  parks  of  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls  and  Roch- 
ester ; there  can  also  be  small  question  that  some  talk, 
perhaps  brief  statements  from  some  local  official  about 
the  places  to  be  visited,  would  give  form  and  system 
to  the  examination.  Commissioner  Barry’s  little  talk 
about  the  Rochester  Park  system  at  Highland  Park  is 
a suggestion.  Another  consideration  is  the  weather, 
which  interfered  somewhat  with  the  long  and  interest- 
ing program  of  the  American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men at  West  Baden,  Ind.,  last  month.  Signs  indicate 
that  conventions,  like  the  other  things  in  life,  are 
tending  toward  the  tabloid  form. 

yf  yf  ^ 

Natare  Study  in  the  Public  Schools, 

An  experiment  has  recently  been  successfully  ac- 
complished in  connection  with  the  combination  of  Na- 
ture Study  with  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction,  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  Bronx  district  of  New  York. 
In  his  last  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Dr.  N.  L.  Brit- 


ton, director  in  chief,  recommended  that  "it  would 
be  desirable  to  develop  a lecture  system  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  students  in  the 
schools.”  The  experiment  was  tried  in  pursuance  of 
the  recommendation  of  tlie  Board  of  Education  on 
the  “Course  of  Study  in  Nature  Study,  Elementary 
Science  and  Geography”  to  the  effect  that  “classroom 
work  should  be  supplemented  by  visits  to  the  parks 
and  museums”  and  “the  children  should  be  brought 
into  actual  contact  with  the  object  of  study  whenever 
possible,  either  in  or  out  of  the  classroom.”  Arrange- 
ments were  made  by  Dr.  Britton  for  an  illustrated 
lecture  to  be  given  in  the  large  lecture  hall  of  the 
Museum  Building  on  a subject  parallel  to  the  school 
work,  on  one  afternoon  of  each  of  the  months  of 
April,  May  and  June,  and  each  lecture  was  followed 
immediately  by  demonstrations  of  the  subjects  treated, 
in  the  museums,  the  grounds  and  the  conservatories, 
the  children  being  led  in  “squads  of  fifty  or  more  to 
objects  described  in  the  lecture,”  where  they  were  met 
by  demonstrators,  who  emphasied  the  special  points 
of  the  lectures.  Much  interest  was  displayed  by  both 
students  and  teachers,  and  some  2,300  of  the  scholars 
of  the  Bronx  schools  attended  the  three  lectures.  Each 
lecture  was  repeated  to  accommodate  all  desiring'  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  The  opinion  was 
unanimous  that  the  experiment  was  a marked  suc- 
cess, and  that  it  prepared  a way  to  solve  the  main 
difficulty  in  the  proposed  combination  of  studies  in 
our  public  schools, — the  outdoor  requirements  of  na- 
ture study.  The  advantages  of  nature  study  in  the 
development  of  character  and  mental  vigor  in  our 
children  is  becoming  a deep-seated  conviction,  and  our 
educators  now  face  the  problem  of  effectually  making 
it  a part  of  the  graded  school  education  of  the  young. 
^ yf  yf 

Street  Statuary, 

The  recent  serious  discussion  of  the  proposed  reloca- 
tion of  the  Soldiers’  and  Burnsides  monuments  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  leads  the  thought  to  the  report  of 
the  Art  Commission  of  New  York,  in  which  is  given  a 
list  of  all  the  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  city  with 
their  locations.  The  main  criticism,  outside  the  gen- 
eral one  of  comparatively  poor  quality,  is  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  placed  wrong.  Our  only  excuse  for 
this  is  that  the  question  of  harmony  with  surroundings, 
or  surroundings  made  to  conform  to  the  art  require- 
ments of  the  monument,  has  not  in  the  past  been  ac- 
corded the  attention  it  demanded.  The  decision  both 
on  the  design  of  a public  monument  and  its  location 
should  be  left  to  competent  judgment,  and  this  judg- 
ment will  not  alone  consider  the  immediate  present, 
but  will  endeavor  to  anticipate  future  conditions. 


PARK  AND  CEMRTERY. 


THe  American  Association  of  ParR  Superintendent’s  Eig^RtR 

Annual  Convention. 


The  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Park  Superintendents,  the  first  since  rhe 
New  England  Association  broadened  into  a national 
organization,  was  held  in  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls  and 
Rochester,  June  28,  29,  30,  and  July  i.  The  meetings 
of  this  active,  intelligent  and  useful  body  of  profes- 
sional men  are  strikingl}'  different  from  most  con- 
ventions, and  might  be  briefly  described  as  a truly 
successful  combination  of  business  and  pleasure.  Pa- 
pers and  formal  discussions  are  dispensed  with  entirely, 
the  whole  time  being  given  to  the  actual  examination 
and  study  of  parks.  Their  discussions  of  park  matters 
are  carried  on  throughout  the  year  by  means  of  trav- 
eling bulletins,  which  are  sent  to  all  the  members,  each 
one  contributing  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  These 
bulletins  more  than  compensate  for  the  papers  usually 
presented  at  conventions,  and  leave  the  limited  time  of 
the  meetings  for  the  practical  inspection  which  cannot 
be  conducted  elsewhere. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  more  ideal  conditions  or  a 
more  fertile  field  for  park  study  than  those  of  the 
Buffalo  meeting.  Headquarters  were  at  the  Lenox 
Hotel,  on  one  of  Buffalo’s  handsomest  residence 
streets,  amid  park  surroundings,  and  the  weather 
seemed  to  have  been  ordered  by  the  entertainment 
committee. 

Delaware  Park,  the  Botanical  Garden,  the  Buffalo 
parkways  and  little  squares  contributed  valuable  ob- 
ject lessons;  Niagara  Falls  showed  the  conservation 
and  care  of  grand  natural  scenery,  and  Rochester  fur- 
nished an  example  of  diversity  in  park  areas,  and  re- 
markable results  in  development  in  a short  time  with 
limited  funds. 

The  association  since  its  expansion  has  taken  in  a 
number  of  valuable  western  members,  and  while  the 
growth  of  such  an  exclusively  professional  membership 
is  necessarily  not  rapid,  its  influence  is  far  out  of  pro- 
portion to  its  numerical  growth. 


First  Day,  Wednesday,  June  28, 

The  convention  opened  with  a brief  business  session 
in  the  handsome  Historical  Building  in  Delaware.  Park, 
erected  as  the  New  York  state  building  during  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  and  preserved  as  a museum 
by  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society.  President  W.  S.  ;i 
Egerton  called  the.  meeting  to  order  at  10  a.  m.  and  i 
Secretary  John  W.  Duncan  read  a synopsis  of  last  ' 
year’s  meeting  at  New  Haven,  presented  his  own  re- 
port and  that  of  Treasurer  Hemingway.  He  reported  l 
69  members  in  good  standing,  which,  with  the  eight 
elected  at  the  meeting,  whose  names  are  given  in 
another  place,  make  a total  of  77.  The  receipts  for  . 
the  year  were  $299.  The  death  of  one  member,  Frank  ; 
Dings,  superintendent  of  the  Blue  Hills  Reservation 
of  Boston,  was  reported.  ; 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  executive  committee  i 
it  was  voted  to  raise  the  annual  dues  to  five  dollars  ■ 
and  discontinue  the  annual  banquets  in  order  to  place  ; 
the  association  on  a better  financial  footing.  A most  ; 
important  work  was'  undertaken  by  appointing  an  ! 
editing  committee  composed  of  Messrs.  Duncan,  Petti- 
grew and  Cowell,  to  print  and  distribute  to  each  mem-  , 
ber  in  permanent  form  all  of  the  bulletins  that  have  : 
been  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  association.  The  i 
secretary  now  has  68  of  these  bulletins,  which  consti-  | 
tute  the  most  valuable  fund  of  practical  information  j 
on  park  affairs  in  the  country,  and  the  committee  w'as  I 
authorized  to  complete  arrangements  for  their  pub- 
lication as  soon  as  funds  were  available. 

The  election  of  officers  was  the  next  business,  and 
after  the  duties  of  secretary  and  treasurer  had  been  ji 
consolidated,  and  a salary  attached  to  the  office,  Presi-  [ 
dent  Egerton  appointed  Messrs.  Cowell,  Amrhyn  and  j 
Keith  as  a nominating  committee.  He  modestly  dis-  I 
claimed  consideration  for  renomination,  and  urged  that  j 
as  the  president’s  office  was  an  honorary  one,  the  j 
honor  should  be  passed  along.  Secretary  Duncan  I 
attempted  to  retire  in  the  same  manner,  but  was  unani-  j 
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j moLisly  voted  out  of  order  and  threatened  with  a pay- 
} ment  of  back  salary.  The  committee  retired  and  re- 
! turned  in  a few  moments  with  the  following  slate, 
I which  was  unanimously  elected : 

President,  Theodore  Wirth ; secretary-treasurer, 
John  W.  Duncan;  vice-presidents — Byron  Worthen, 
Manchester,  N.  H. ; W.  J.  Zartmann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
John  Chambers,  Toronto,  Can. ; R.  H.  Warder,  Chi- 
cago; E.  Baker,  New  Orleans,  La.;  W.  R.  Adams, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

The  newly-elected  president  was  called  on  for  a 
speech,  and  said  a few  words  of  earnest  appreciation. 
The  retiring  president  was  extended  a vote  of  thanks 
for  able  and  dignified  conduct  of  his  office,  and  Secre- 
tary Duncan,  after  being  characterized  as  the  officer 
who  does  all  of  the  work,  decided  he  was  too  busy  to 
make  a speech. 

J.  Horace  McFarland,  president  of  the  American 
Civic  Association,  was  introduced  to  the  meeting  and 
presented  the  greetings  of  the  kindred  association.  He 
urged  the  co-operation  of  the  two  societies,  both  of 
which  are  handling  the  beautiful  side  of  America  in 
ways  that  supplement  each  other.  The  park  superin- 
tendents are  doing  a special  work  with  conspicuous 
efficiency.  The  American  Civic  Association  spreads 


abroad  the  results  of  its  work,  and  makes  use  of  its 
knowledge  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  a beautiful  Amer- 
ica in  its  wider  field  of  civic  improvement. 

Mr.  McFarland  was  cordially  received  and  remained 
the  rest  of  the  day  as  the  guest  of  the  association. 

The  official  duties  over,  the  very  busy,  efficient  and 
hospitable  local  steering  and  entertainment  committee 
took  charge  of  the  visitors  and  began  to  show  them 
things.  This  committee,  which  earned  the  hearty 
thanks  of  the  association,  was  composed  as  follows : 
Park  Commissioner  Noble,  Asst.  Supt.  James  Braik, 
Auditor  David  A.  Seymour,  Henry  Fibers,  Supt.  of 
Humboldt  Park,  and  Prof.  John  F.  Cowell,  director 
of  the  Botanic  Garden. 

After  a bountiful  buffet  luncheon  in  the  park  casino 
overlooking  the  beautiful  lake  and  the  opposite  shore 
line  of  fine  trees,  the  party  was  driven  in  carriages 
through  Delaware  Park,  a rarely  diversified  tract  of 
362  acres,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Mr.  Olmsted’s  landscape  work  in  the  country.  The 
large  open  meadow,  covering  122  acres,  the  lake  with 
its  well-grown  banks  giving  a water  surface  of  46^2 
acres,  and  the  many  large  trees  of  natural  growth, 
were  distinctive  features  much  admired.  A custom 
worthy  of  extension  and  emulation  is  the  labeling  of  a 


Ivy  Bridge,  Delaware  Park.  “The  Circle,”  North  Street. 

Driveway  in  Delaware  Park.  View  of  North  St.,  Lenox  Hotel  in  Background. 

SOME  SCENES  IN  BUFFALO  VISITED  BY  THE  PARK  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
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large  number  of  trees.  About  500  metal  signs  bearing 
both  common  and  botanical  names  serve  to  identify 
about  fifty  different  species  and  varieties.  A short  stop 
was  made  at  the  Zoo,  where  the  polar  bears  were 
induced  to  dive,  and  the  seals  gave  an  exhibition 
luncheon. 

The  drive,  was  continued  out  Humboldt  Parkway  to 
Humboldt  Park.  This  tract  covers  54  acres  of  com- 
paratively level  area  and  is  valued  chiefly  for  its  serv- 
ice to  the  children.  The  big  wading  pond,  with  a 
surface  area  of  five  acres  and  a maximum  depth  of  2^ 
feet,  was  the  show  feature  of  this  park.  As  many  as 
5,000  children  have  enjoyed  it  in  one  afternoon,  and 
in  winter  it  furnishes  safe  and  ample  skating  accom- 
modations in  connection  with  the  new  shelter  house 
erected  about  a year  ago. 

The  return  drive  led  again  through  Delaware  Park 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Meadow,  and  out  over  several 
of  Buffalo’s  handsome  tree-lined  parkways  and  ave- 
nues. This  section  of  the  city  is  remarkable  for  its 
trees,  its  fine  residences,  and  for  the  numerous  minor 
places,  squares,  circles,  and  triangles  that  relieve  the 
bare  corners  and  angular  lines  of  street  intersections. 
These  tiny  tracts  form  admirable  hubs  and  joints  for 
uniting  a number  of  streets,  and  Buffalo  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  them  by  reason  of  its  street  plan  which 
embodies  a number  of  long  main  avenues  radiating 
like  the  spokes  of  a wheel  over  an  irregular  gridiron 
plan.  There  are  more  than  27  triangles  and  nearly 
as  many  circles,  places,  and  squares  in  the  city’s  sys- 
tem. The  visitors  drove  down  Lincoln  Parkway, 
which  ends  in  .Soldiers’  Place,  a circle  750  feet  in 
diameter,  from  which  Chapin  and  Bidwell  parkways 
branch  off  at  different  angles,  ending  respectively  in 
Chapin  and  Bidwell  places.  From  these  squares  lead 
Delaware  and  Richmond  avenues,  Delaware  running 
down  into  the  heart  of  the  city  to  Niagara  Square,  and 
Richmond  ending  in  “The  Circle”  at  North  street, 
which  rounds  off  the  intersection  of  six  streets.  Parts 
of  these  avenues  were  traversed,  and  The  Front,  a 
48-acre  area  overlooking  the  Niagara  River,  visited. 
The  drive  was  concluded  with  a return  via  North 
street  to  the  Lenox  Hotel.  No  evening  session  was 
held,  the  members  in  groups  seeking  amusement  in 
the  city  or  informal  discussion  at  the  hotel. 

Second  Day,  Thursday,  June  29. 

Thursday  was  Niagara  Falls  Day,  and  was  in- 
augurated with  a roar  by  the  roaring  committee  under 
the  efficient  leadership  of  Chas.  E.  Keith.  A special 
trolley  car  was  awaiting  the  members  at  North  street 
at  g a.  m.  and  made  the  run  to  The  Falls,  a distance  of 
about  20  miles,  without  a stop.  Superintendent  Ed- 
ward H.  Perry  of  the  New  York  State  Reservation 
met  the  party  at  the  office  of  the  commissioners  with 
another  Buffalo  welcome,  and  introduced  them  to  the 
great  'waterfall.  Ever3'body  got  a guide  to  the  Reser- 


vation and  then  religiously  forgot  to  look  at  it.  Nearly 
all  had  seen  The  P'alls  before,  and  those  who  had  not 
concealed  their  ignorance  by  refraining  from  asking 
the  following  questions  : 

Why  is  a waterfall  ? 

How  high  are  the  falls?  (American  167  feet,  Cana- 
dian 158.) 

How  much  water  goes  over  in  a minute?  (15,000,- 
000  cubic  feet.) 

How  long  will  it  take  to  wear  The  Falls  back  to 
Buffalo  ? 

"Wdiat  makes  the  rainbow  ? 

Why  is  the  Horseshoe  Fall  a deep  green?  (See 
guide.) 

Did  the  Maid  of  the  Mist  go  over  in  a barrel? 

And  many  others. 

Superintendent  Perry  led  the  way  to  the  automobiles 
for  the  ride  through  the  grove  and  on  the  islands 
above  the  American  Falls.  Under  his  able  and  court- 
eous guidance  the  grand  views  were  seen  from  every 
vantage  point.  When  the  islands  had  been  thoroughly 
explored  the  visitors  went  down  the  inclined  railway 
and  boarded  the  little  steamer  Maid  of  the  Mist,  which 
circles  around  in  front  of  the  falls  near  enough  to 
catch  a shower  of  spray. 

The  boat  landed  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  Super- 
intendent James  Wilson  of  Canadian  Reservation 
show’ed  the  way  to  the  handsome  refectory  in  Queen 
Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park,  overlooking  the  Falls 
and  backed  by  the  majestic  trees  that  cover  the  bluff 
along  the  Canadian  shore.  Mr.  Wilson’s  courtly  hos- 
pitality and  his  famous  luncheon  on  the  balcony  were 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  surroundings,  which  are 
of  the  grandest  that  nature  provides. 

Victoria  Park  is  a natural  tract  with  a magnificent 
growth  of  native  flora,  and  it  has  been  admirably  pre- 
served in  its  original  beauty  under  the  wise  care  of  the 
superintendent  and  head  gardener,  Roderick  Cameron. 
Mr.  Cameron’s  herbeaceous  border  and  his  fine  collec- 
tion of  hardy  shrubs  won  great  admiration  from  the 
superintendents,  who  made  free  use  of  their  note- 
books here  and  found  much  difficulty  in  tearing  them- 
selves away.  With  perfect  conditions,  soil,  and  care, 
Mr.  Cameron  has  achieved  remarkable  success  with 
his  planting.  Over  100  varieties  of  evergreens  flour- 
ish unprotected  within  the.  herbaceous  border.  The 
park  proper  is  about  154  acres  in  extent,  but  the  reser- 
vation includes  almost  the  entire  bank  of  the  river 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie,  and  steps  are  being 
taken  to  secure  the  rest,  when  it  will  be  a continuous 
park  of  42  miles.  The  tract  will  soon  be  supported 
entirely  by  revenues  derived  from  concessions  to  the 
power  companies,  amounting  to  about  $150,000  a year. 

The  trolley  ride  down  the  gorge  was  prefaced  by  a 
little  trip  above  the  falls  to  see  the  immense  new  power 
houses  under  construction  which  are  to  harness  a little 
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MEMBERS  OP  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  PARK  SUPERINTENDENTS  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  BLDG., 


DELAWARE  PARK,  BUFFALO. 

1.  Byron  Worthen,  Manchester,  N.  H. ; 2.  C.  M.  Baker,  Buffalo;  3.  A.  J.  Taylor,  Wilmington,  Del.;  4.  H.  A.  Hastings,  Spring- 
field.  Mass.;  5.  J.  F.  Cowell,  Buffalo;  6.  William  Scott,  Buffalo;  7’.  F.  Li.  Mulford,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  8.  Arthur  Hay,  Springfield. 
III.;  9.  O.  H.  Sample,  Park  and  Cemetery,  Chicago;  10.  H.  Frost,  HaWrhill,  Mass.;  11.  Jas.  B.  Shea,  Boston;  12.  E.  H.  Perry, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ; 13.  G.  X.  Amrhyn,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  14.  G.  H.  Chase,  Princeton,  Mass.;  1.5.  Jas.  Braik,  Buffalo;  16. 
John  Chambers,  Toronto,  Can.;  17.  N.  F.  Flitton,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 18.  A.  Pinoteau,  Montreal,  Can.;  19.  J.  Henderson,  Montreal; 
20.  J.  Crepeau,  Montreal;  21.  John  W.  Duncan,  Boston;  22.  Isaac  Kelley,  Lawrence,  Mass.;  23.  C.  E.  Keith,  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
24.  Theodore  Wirth,  Hartford,  Conn.;  25.  W.  S.  Egerton,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


of  the  mighty  energy  of  the  Falls.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a 
painstaking  guide  and  explained  the  work  under 
way  in  an  interesting  manner.  The  ride  down  the 
gorge  was  a wonder  even  to  those  who  had  seen  It 
often.  The  trolley  line  runs  along  the.  bluff  200  feet 
above  the  rapids  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  coming' 
back  on  the  American  side  descends  into  the  gorge 
and  passes  on  the  brink  of  the  whirlpool  rapids.  The 
majestic  banks  and  the  view  from  Queenstown 
Heights  over  the  garden  spot  of  Canada  are  hard  to 
forget.  The  natural  growth  of  trees  at  frock’s  monu- 
ment on  the  Heights  lends  particular  charm  to  that 
historic  spot.  Mr.  Wilson  pointed  out  the  places  of 
interest  and  told  a graphic  story  of  the  battle  on  the 
ground  where  it  was  fought.  He  took  leave  of  the 
party  here  as  the  car  left  for  the  American  side,  and 
received  a volley  of  cheers  in  addition  to  the  official 
vote  of  thanks. 

The  return  ride  up  the  gorge  finished  a remark- 
f able  day.  The  party  stopped  at  the  office  of  the  Reser- 
vation long  enough  to  return  a hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  superintendents  on  both  sides  of  the  Falls,  each 


of  whom  outdid  the  other  in  showing  attentions  to 
their  guests  and  to  the  concessions  about  the  Falls 
who  had  favored  them.  The  roaring  committee  again 
took  charge  of  the  car,  and  exhausted  themselves  by 
the  time  it  reached  Buffalo  at  9 p.  m. 

Third  Day,  Friday,  June  30. 

Friday  morning  the  superintendents  took  a trolley 
to  South  Park  to  view  the.  Botanical  Garden  under  the 
guidance  of  Director  John  F.  Cowell.  They  were  con- 
ducted first  through  the  immense  range  of  green- 
houses, where  the  Professor’s  valuable  collections  were 
much  admired.  The  ferns  and  tropical  groups,  some 
of  which  constitute  the  finest  collections  of  their  kind 
in  the  countrr^  testified  to  the  value  of  the  Director’s 
additions  brought  in  recent  years  from  the  W est  Indies 
and  the  Isthmus. 

Many  interesting  specimens  were  seen  in  the  shrub 
collection  near  the  greenhouse.  Here,  too,  was  another 
handsome  herbaceous , border,  used  to  screen  the  nur- 
serv,  where  a stock  of  five  or  six  thousand  trees  and 
shrubs  furnish  the  material  for  the  permanent  plant- 
ings in  the  parks.  The  party  broke  up  into  groups  to 
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examine  the  various  plantations  about  the  entrance, 
the  rock  garden  and  other  attractions,  and  gathered 
again  at  Prof.  Cowell’s  residence,  where  an  informal 
luncheon  was  served  on  the  veranda. 

Here  the  last  official  business  of  the  convention  was 
dispatched  in  the  passage  of  strong  resolutions  urging 
the  removal  of  the  Botanical  Garden  to  another  site, 
owing  to  the  growing  injury  to  the  vegetation  from 
the  smoke  and  gases  of  neighboring  factories.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  Garden,  South  Park  is  situated  in 
a dense  manufacturing  district,  and  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  big  steel  works  near  by,  the  damage 
to  plant  life  has  been  so  noticeable  that  Director 
Cowell  and  the  visiting  experts  are  unanimous  in  urg- 
ing its  removal  to  a more  favorable  site. 

An  invitation  to  meet  next  year  in  Toronto  was 
received  in  the  form  of  a telegram  from  the  mayor  of 
that  city,  which  was  referred  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee. The  invitation  had  already  been  informally 
presented  by  Superintendent  John  Chambers  of  To- 
ronto while  the  party  was  on  Canadian  soil  the  day 
before. 

Superintendent  C.  C.  Laney  and  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent John  Dunbar  of  Rochester  were  present  dur- 
ing the  day  to  reinforce  the  invitation  that  had  already 
been  given  to  visit  that  city  on  the  following  day,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  allow  the  members  to  spend 
the  afternoon  in  individual  pleasure  or  business. 

Fourth  Day,  Saturday,  July  /. 

Nearly  all  of  the  party  appeared  at  Rochester  Satur- 
day morning,  and  found  the  day  much  too  short  to 
get  enough  of  the  beauties  of  that  city’s  remarkable 
parks.  They  were  met  at  the  station  by  Superintend- 
ent Laney,  Assistant  Superintendents  Dunbar  and  H. 
C.  iMaine,  Assistant  Engineer  H.  T.  Brown,  Secretary 
M.  O.  Stone  and  Park  Commissioners  H.  F.  Atwood, 
\^’illiam  C.  Barry,  Charles  P.  Ford,  William  S.  Riley, 
and  Edward  Wallis,  and  taken  for  a tallyho  ride 
through  the  parks. 

Maplewood  Park,  a tract  of  142  acres  extending 
along  the  Genesee  river,  commanding  a magnificent 
view  of  the  gorge  just  below  the  falls,  was  the  first 
place  visited.  The  river  views  from  this  park  are  not 
surpassed  by  anything  seen  on  the  trip,  not  excepting 
the  Niagara  gorge,  with  which  they  suggest  compari- 
son. The  Niagara  banks  are  higher  and  more  majes- 
tic, but  the  Genesee  views  have  a variety  and  color 
that  make  their  scenic  value  fully  as  great. 

The  drive  across  the  river  and  along  its  banks  to 
Seneca  Park  gave  other  views  of  its  graceful  curves 
and  wooded  heights  covered  with  a luxurious  growth 
of  maples,  ashes  and  elms.  At  Seneca  Park  the  party 
was  met  by  Commissioner  Frank  G.  Newell,  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  this  park,  who  showed 
them  the  Zoo,  the  spring,  the  aquatic  planting,  and  the 


swimming  pool,  where  children  are  given  free  instruc- 
tion in  swimming  by  an  expert  teacher.  They  must 
obtain  permits,  however,  by  having  their  parents  sign 
a release  to  the  city  in  case  of  accident.  Mr.  Newell 
reported  that  there  has  never  been  an  accident.  The 
well-kept  drives  and  planting,  and  the  striking  land- 
scape efifects,  were  carefully  noted  and  heartily  praised. 

From  here  the  route  led  through  several  fine  resi- 
dence streets  and  the  business  district  to  Highland 
Park,  with  a brief  stop  at  the  grounds  about  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Barry,  and  the  great  nurseries  of  Ell- 
wanger  & Barry.  Some  magnificent  trees,  whose 
progeny  is  scattered  all  over  the  country,  were  seen 
here,  and  after  a brief  stroll  on  the  grass  walks  in 
the  rose  garden,  the  journey  was  continued  to  High- 
land Park,  immediately  adjoining. 

This  unique  tract  was  formerly  a part  of  the  nur- 
series of  this  firm  and  was  presented  by  them  to  the 
city.  It  contains  55  acres  and  is  located  on  a high 
hill  commanding  a magnificent  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  It  is  in  direct  charge  of  Mr.  John  Dun- 
bar, whose  remarkable  collection  of  flowering  shrubs 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country.  It  em- 
braces 1,300  species  and  varieties,  nearly  all  hardy,  and 
the  pinetum  has  170  varieties. 

After  a delicious  luncheon  in  the  pavilion  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  hill,  Mr.  Egerton  on  behalf  of 
the  visitors  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  association  for 
the  handsome  manner  in  which  they  had  been  enter- 
tained. He  said  that  Rochester’s  parks  are  so  beauti- 
ful that  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that  they  were  the 
creation  of  only  a few  years,  and  congratulated  the 
city  on  the  fact  that  nature  had  given  such  great 
diversity  in  character  to  the  dififerent  tracts. 

Commissioner  Barry  responded,  and  commended  the 
association  on  the  change  from  a local  to  a national 
organization,  which  he  said  was  justified  by  the.  impor- 
tance of  the  work.  He  called  attention  to  the  peculiar 
formation  of  Highland  Park,  which  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  had  declared  would  be  difficult  to  plant  satis- 
factorily, and  invited  the  visitors  to  note  how  it  had 
been  done.  The  variety  in  the  topography,  he  said, 
had  given  them  in  Highland  a hill  park  with  an  ex- 
tended view,  in  Maplewood  a river  park,  and  in  Gen- 
esee Valley  a large  meadow  park.  He  described  the 
organization  of  the  Board,  which  is  composed  of  21 
members,  and  divided  into  committees,  one  for  each  | 
large  park,  for  the  city  parks,  for  boulevards,  and  one  j 
for  music,  in  addition  to  the  regular  standing  business  i 
committees. 

The  death  of  Secretary  of  State  Hay  was  called  be- 
fore the  body  in  the  form  of  a resolution  expressing  ! 
the  loss  suffered  by  the  nation  and  extending  sympathy 
to  Engineer  Arthur  Hay,  of  Springfield,  111.,  one  of 
the  members  present,  who  is  a nephew  of  the  late 
Secretary. 
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Mr.  Dunbar  led  the  way  down  the  hillside  into  the 
shrub  garden,  and  the  visitors  had  a delightful  stroll 
around  on  the  grass  walks,  as  Mr.  Dunbar  pointed  out 
the  beauties  of  some  of  his  especial  pets  in  the  collec- 
tion. The  grass  walks  were  subjects  of  much  favor- 
able comment,  and  several  expressed  a desire  to  see 
them  in  other  parks.  Their  superiority  to  gravel  in 
this  particular  situation  was  especially  noticeable. 

Many  would  have  liked  to  remain  longer  here,  but 
were  obliged  to  leave  in  order  to  finish  the  day’s  in- 
spection with  a visit  to  Genesee  Valley  Park.  Rain 
overtook  them,  however,  at  the  entrance  to  Genesee 
Valley,  and  the  tallyho  was  abandoned  for  the  refec- 
tory. 

An  interesting  outdoor  celebration  of  Bird  Day, 
accompanied  by  a band  concert,  was  in  progress.  Bird 
Day  is  a recently  established  national  festival  inaugur- 
ated by  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Rochester  is  the  first  city  to  observe  the  day. 

The  exercises  were  presided  over  by  Park  Commis- 
sioner John  Hall,  and  participated  in  by  the  mayor 
and  other  prominent  citizens.  One  of  the  speakers 
said : “This  day  is  inaugurated  to  give  inspiration 
to  the  movement  to  protect  bird  life.  The  greatest 
enemies  of  birds  are  women,  who  ought  to  be  their 
best  friends.  I often  see  in  the  street  cars,  and  I see 
before  me  in  this  grove,  women  with  birds  in  their 
hats,  birds  protected  under  the  laws  of  this  state, 
whose  mere  possession  is  a crime  and  whose  killing  is 
positively  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.” 

The  visitors  listened  to  the  conclusion  of  the  exer- 
cises and  were  provided  with  closed  carriages  for  the 
return  to  the  city,  where  a dinner  was  tendered  those 
who  could  remain. 

The  day  was  a grand  finish  to  a grand  convention, 
and  high  praise  was  given  the  public-spirited  citizens 
of  Rochester,  who  have  developed  such  a fine,  distinct- 
ive system  of  parks  in  such  a short  time,  and  often 
with  limited  resources. 

Following  is  a complete  list  of  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, those  present  at  the  Buffalo  convention  being 
marked  with  a star : 

Adams,  E.  P.,  Engineer  of  Parks,  Medford,  Mass. 

Adams,  W.  R.,  Superintendent  Parks,  Omaha,  Neb. 

*Amrhyn,  G.  X.,  Superintendent  Parks,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Anthony,  C.  S.,  Chairman  Park  Com.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Bailey,  E.  W.,  Engineer  Parks,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Baker,  E.,  Supt.  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Cameron,  R.,  Supt.  Bot.  Gardens,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Capen,  A.  P.,  Superintendent  Parks,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

^Chambers,  J.,  Superintendent  Parks,  Toronto,  Can. 

*Chase,  G.  H.,  Supt.  Wachusetts  Res.,  Princeton,  Mass. 

Clark,  H.  G.,  Engineer’s  Office,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Clarke,  Christopher,  Ch.  Park  Com.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Clewley,  H.  B.,  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cook,  Thos.  W.,  Supt.  Parks,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

*Cowell,  John  F.,  Supt.  South  Park,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cukerski,  W.  L.,  Supt.  Parks,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


*Desmarteau,  W.  B.,  Supt.  St.  Helen's  Island,  Montreal,  C. 
Draper,  Jas.,  Secretary  Park  Board,  Worcester,  Mass. 
*Duncan,  John  W.,  Asst.  Supt.  Parks,  Boston,  Mass. 
*Dunbar,  John,  Asst.  Supt.  Parks,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
*Egerton,  W.  S.,  Superintendent  Parks,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Fitts,  Jos.  D.,  Superintendent  Parks,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Foster,  J.  F.,  Superintendent  South  Parks,  Chicago. 

Fohn,  C.  U.,  Forester  Keney  Park,  Hartford,  Conn. 
*Frost,  H.,  Superintendent  Parks,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Fuller,  H.,  Superintendent  Parks,  New  London,  Conn. 
Gale,  W.  F.,  City  Forester,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Goodale,  H.  D.,  Park  Commissioner,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
*Hastings,  H.  A.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Hamilton,  Frank,  Cottage  Gardens,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

Haible,  Chas.,  Superintendent  Parks,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 
*Hilton,  N.  F.,  Supt.  Clifton  Park,  Baltimore,  Md. 

*Hay,  Arthur,  Engineer  Parks,  Springfield,  111. 

*Henderson,  J.,  Supt.  Mt.  Royal  Park,  Montreal,  Can. 
Hemingway,  J.  H.,  Superintendent  Parks,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Hubbard,  W.,  Park  Commissioner,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Huss,  J.  F.,  Supt.  Goodwin  Estate,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Karlstrom,  C.  R.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

*Keith,  C.  E.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

*Kelley,  Isaac,  Superintendent  Parks,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Koehler,  H.  J.,  Vailsburg,  N.  J. 

Ladd,  C.  E.,  Superintendent  Parks,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Manning,  W.  S.,  Supt.  Essex  Co.  Parks,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Mixer,  C.  A.,  Engr.  and  Supt.  Parks,  Rumford  Falls,  Me. 
*Mulford,  F.  L.,  Superintendent  Parks,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Olmsted,  John  C.,  Landscape  Arch.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Parker,  G.  A.,  Supt.  Keney  Park,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Pettigrew,  J.  A.,  Supt.  Parks,  Boston,  Mass. 

*Pinoteau,  A.,  Supt.  LaFontaine  Park,  Montreal,  Can. 
Price,  C.  P.,  Superintendent  Fells  Res.,  Stoneham,  Mass. 
Putnam,  C.  E.,  Engineer  Parks,  Boston,  Mass. 

Richardson,  W.  H.,  Superintendent  Parks,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Ross,  C.  W.,  Superintendent  Streets,  Newton,  Mass. 
*Shea,  J.  B.,  Assistant  Supt.  Parks,  Boston,  Mass. 
Sheehan,  D.  H.,  Superintendent  Parks,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Shonnard,  Acting  Superintendent  Parks,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Sloper,  A.  J.,  President  Park  Com.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Smith,  A.  W.,  Superintendent  Parks,  Portland,  Me. 
Stewart,  W.  J.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Taylor,  A.  J.,  Superintendent  Parks,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Thompson,  J.  W.,  Superintendent  Parks,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Waldraeon,  A.  G.,  Engineer  Parks,  New  York  City. 
*Warder,  R.  H.,  Superintendent  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago. 
West,  W.  H.,  Engineer  Keney  Park,  Hartford,  Conn. 
*Wilson,  Jas.,  Supt.  Queen  Victoria  Pk.,  Niagara  Falls,  Can. 
*Wirth,  Theodore,  Superintendent  Parks,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Whittet,  C.  A.,  Superintendent  Parks,  Lowell,  Mass. 
*Worthen,  Byron,  Superintendent  Parks,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Zartmann,  W.  J.,  Superintendent  Parks,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Members  Elected  at  Buffalo, 

Baker,  Frank,  Supt.  Nat.  Zool.  Park,  Washington,  D.  C. 
*Braik,  James,  Assistant  Supt.  Parks,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Cumming,  Alexander,  Forester  Dept,  of  Pks.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Kanst,  Edwin  A.,  Asst.  Head  Card.  South  Parks,  Chicago. 
Nussbaumer,  J.,  Superintendent  Parks,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Pearce,  John  S.,  Superintendent  Parks,  London,  Ont. 
*Perry,  Edw.  H.,  Supt.  State  Res.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Others  present  were : J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. ; Chas.  Mulford  Robinson,  Rochester ; Whlliam  Scott, 
William  F.  Kasting  and  C.  M.  Baker,  Buffalo ; O.  H,  Sam- 
ple, Park  & Cemetery,  Chicago;  Jules  Crepeau,  Montreal, 
Can. 
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SCENE  IN  GENESEE  VALLEY  PARK,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Company  has  decided 
to  withdraw  the  proposed  ordinance  providing  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Forest  Park  by  the  city,  which  was  presented  by  the 
exposition  company,  as  reported  in  these  columns  last  month. 
The  park  will  be  restored  by  the  exposition  company. 
The  work  of  removing  the  buildings  is  progressing  slowly, 
the  cause  of  the  delay  being  attributed  by  officers  of  the 
wrecking  company  to  the  hot  weather.  The  bill  was  with- 
drawn because  it  was  not  broad  enough  in  scope,  and  the 
assembly  committees  would  not  have  time  properly  to  amend 
it  this  session.  Of  the  three  important  points  to  be  settled, 
the  amount  the  city  was  to  receive,  the  future  of  the  Art 
Building,  and  the  date  for  the  finish  of  the  wrecking  work, 
only  the  first  was  settled  by  the  bill.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  world’s  fair  company  preferred  to  withdraw  the 
bill  and  let  the  matter  rest  until  next  fall. 


For  the  purpose  of  keeping  a systematic  watch  over  the 
administration  of  the  public  parks,  and  to  secure  more  parks 
and  playgrounds,  especially  in  the  congested  sections,  the 
Metropolitan  Parks  Association  has  been  organized  by  a 
number  of  public-spirited  men  and  women  of  New  York  City. 
The  association  intends  to  formulate  a systematic  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  parks  throughout  the  entire  city,  so  that 
eventually  all  five  boroughs  will  have  sufficient  breathing 
places  and  recreation  grounds.  In  laying  out  parks  the  asso- 
ciation considers  that  there  has  been  a want  of  system.  It 
points  out  that  in  thirty-two  separate  plans  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Estimate  last  year  not  one  was  suggested  for  the 
district  below  Fourteenth  street,  in  the  overcrowded  sections 
of  the  city.  Eugene  A.  Philbin,  a former  district  attorney, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  association ; Frederick  S. 
Lamb,  vice-president;  Lillian  D.  Wald,  head  worker  of  the 
Henry  Street  Nurses’  Settlement,  vice-president;  Frank  Til- 
ford,  treasurer ; and  Archibald  A.  Hill,  secretary. 

James  MacPherson,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  writes  as  follows  con- 
cerning economical  planting  in  parks:  “Under  ‘Park  Notes,’ 
p.  284  of  the  last  issue  of  Park  and  Cemetery,  there  is  de- 
scribed a style  of  cornmon  sense  planting  by  H.  D.  White, 
park  commissioner  of  Enid,  Okla.,  that  I have  long  been 
watching  for.  It  agrees  substantially  with  the  procedure  out- 
lined in  the  plans  given  in  the  July  and  October  numbers  for 
1898.  except  that  those  plans  indicated  finished  roads  where 
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they  might  have  been  grass,  and  that  they  called  for  a system- 
atic planting  of  the  best  of  all  that  could  be  grown.  For 
such  a tract  of  ground  as  that  at  Enid  tlje  cost  of  such  trees 
and  shrubs  should  not  exceed  $700  or  $800.  So  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  civic  improvement  societies 
remaining  ignorant  of  representative  plant  life.  Good  orna- 
mental and  instructive  plantations  may  be  made  on  the  lines 
followed  by  Mr.  White  at  the  south  for  $2,000  or  $3,000,  and 
for  slightly  increased  sums  at  the  north,  providing  that  farm 
lands  be  chosen  or  that  the  cost  of  land  in  towns  be  ex- 
cluded.” 

The  recent  session  of  the  Indiana  State  Legislature  passed 
what  is  known  as  the  codification  act,  under  which  all  towns 
and  cities  are  governed  by  a common  law.  Under  this  act 
the  city  of  Evansville  will  have  some  benefits  heretofore  en- 
joyed by  such  as  had  special  acts  granted  them.  All  parks 
or  parking  on  streets  are  placed  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  a non-partisan  board  of  park  commissioners,  who  serve 
without  pay.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  city  mayor 
has  appointed  a board  of  park  commissioners,  with  Wm.  H. 
McCurdy  as  president,  and  systematic  improvements  are 
hoped  for  by  employing  competent  men  to  formulate  plans 
and  to  execute  them. 

The  city  council  of  Wymore,  Neb.,  has  recently  passed  an 
ordinance  establishing  a system  of  parks,  naming  them  and 
formulating  rules  for  their  government.  One  of  the  tracts 
has  been  named  “McCandless  Park,”  in  honor  of  A.  D.  Mc- 
Candless,  a prominent  lawyer  of  that  city,  in  recognition  of 
his  efforts  and  his  liberality  in  contributing  to  the  park  sys- 
tem. The  other  areas  are  Arbor  State  Park,  Furnas  Park, 
Riverside  Park,  Florseshoe  Park,  and  two  other  unnamed 
tracts  containing  the  high  school  grounds  and  the  railway 
station. 

Director  of  Public  Works  Bigelow  of  Pittsburg  is  to  ask 
the  city  council  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  a il-acre  tract 
of  land  adjoining  Schenley  Park  fronting  on  Forbes  and  Bou- 
quet streets,  for  about  $1,000,000.  It  is  proposed  to  tear  down 
the  present  structure  and  provide  a magnificent  entrance  to 
the  park;  to  acquire  about  50  additional  acres  for  Highland 
Park  and  land  for  new  entrances  in  important  streets  soon 
to  reach  that  breathing  spot.  Ordinances  to  provide  for  an 
election  on  the  question  of  increasing  the  indebtedness  from 
$1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  for  these  purposes  are  to  be  intro- 


NEW  PARKS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mayor  Frederick  Hayssen,  of  Antigo,  Wis..  writes  that 
that  city  has  purchased  eleven  acres  of  natural  forest  land 
which  is  to  be  beautified  as  rapidly  as  funds  will  permit. 
They  are  also  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a tract  for  a 
new  cemetery. 

The  superintendent  of  parks.  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  is  following 
out  a comprehensive  plan  of  planting  to  extend  over  several 
years.  Among  the  improvements  planned  is  the  parking  of 
the  center  of  First  avenue  for  a distance  of  five  or  six  blocks. 

A river  front  driveway  to  Ellis  Park  is  also  in  contempla- 
tion. Mr.  Samuel  Barker,  an  expert  park  accountant  in 
charge  of  the  Des  Moines  Park  office,  recently  opened  a new 
system  of  accounts  at  Cedar  Rapids. 

Park  Commissioner  William  Krebs  has  been  re-elected  for 
a term  of  five  years. 

Charles  E.  Perkins  of  Boston,  former  president  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy  railroad,  a native  of  Cincin- 
nati, has  presented  to  that  city  a tract  of  land  five  and  a half 
acres  in  extent  for  a public  park,  as  a memorial  to  his  mother. 
The  only  restrictions  on  the  gift  are  in  the  shape  of  three 


requests — first,  that  the  public  shall  have  access  to  the  park 
at  all  hours;  second,  that  there  be  a playground  for  children, 
and  third,  that  no  portion  be  made  into  a mere  flower  gar- 
den. The  land  is  in  the  residence  section  and  in  the  north- 
eastern section  of  the  city. 

George  W.  Brackenridge  has  presented  to  the  city  of  San 
Antonia,  Tex.,  over  thirty  acres  of  land  surrounding  the 
reservoir  to  be  used  as  a public  park.  In  the  deed  of  dona- 
tion Mr.  Brackenridge  suggested  that  the  park  be  named 
after  Ludwig  Mahncke,  the  park  commissioner  and  the  build- 
er of  the  city’s  park  system. 

Mayor  W.  J.  Van  Patten  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  has  recently 
made  many  substantial  improvements  in  Ethan  Allen  park, 
near  that  city,  and  opened  the  tract  to  the  public.  It  in- 
cludes the  famous  Indian  Rock  and  the  Ethan  Allen  farm 
and  other  mountain  scenery  of  great  beauty  and  historic 
interest.  A memorial  tower  to  Ethan  Allen  is  to  be  erected 
in  the  park  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  dedicated 
with  ceremony  August  16. 

Landscape  Gardener  Todd  of  Winnipeg,  Mon.,  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  park  board  plans  for  the  new  park  to  be  de- 
veloped by  that  city.  They  provide  for  a water  vista  about 
600  feet  in  length  which  will  greet  the  visitor  as  he  enters, 
and  across  this  another  vista  is  provided  which  is  narrower 
in  character  and  will  give  a different  effect.  Provision  will 
also  be  made  for  a summer  refreshment  pavilion,  a conser- 
vatory, a bathing  pool  and  a wading  pool  for  children,  while 
nineteen  acres  will  be  set  aside  for  a playground. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Winnetka  park  district,  Win- 
netka.  Cook  County,  111.,  have  advertised  the  sale  of  $20,000 
in  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  developing  a park 
in  that  town.  Mary  Busscher  is  secretary  of  the  board. 

Dr.  Gates,  of  Kenyon,  Minn.,  introduced  a bill  into  the 
legislature  of  that  state  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a state  park  in  Blue  Earth  county.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Minnesota  State  park.  The  state  is  authorized  to  purchase 
or  condemn  the  required  land. 

The  people  of  Racine,  Wis.,  are  planning  to  secure  a public 
park  of  over  eighty  acres,  and  members  of  the  Racine  Wo- 
man’s club  will  raise  a fund  of  $20,000  with  which  to  pur- 
chase forty-five  acres  and  the  city  will  be  asked  to  give 
twenty  acres  for  park  purposes. 

The  Greylock  Park  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  are 
preparing  to  take  by  eminent  domain  1,361  acres  of  land  in 
the  towns  of  Adams  and  New  Ashford,  for  the  Greylock 
park  reservation.  Of  this  stretch  745  acres  are  in  Adams, 
and  616  acres  in  New  Ashford. 

John  F.  Boyd  of  San  Rafael,  Cal.,  has  offered  to  donate 
the  ground  surrounding  his  home  to  the  city  of  San  Rafael 
to  be  used  as  a public  park.  It  comprises  about  twelve  acres 
of  highly  cultivated  garden  and  park,  and  is  worth  about 
$25,000. 

Landscape  Architect  Charles  Platt  of  New  York,  has  pre- 
pared plans  for  a new  park  for  Manchester,  Conn.,  which 
is  now  being  developed  and  planted. 

Representative  Tucker  has  introduced  into  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  Washington  a bill  transferring  to  the  city  of 
Seattle  the  shore  line  and  waters  of  Green  lake,  on  condition 
that  the  city  expend  $10,000  in  improvements  in  the  next  five 
years. 

James  Mahoney  of  Easthampton,  Mass.,  has  presented  to 
that  town  four  acres  of  land  on  the  shore  of  Nashawannuck 
pond,  to  be  used  for  a public  park.  The  land  forms  a beauti- 
ful promontory  on  the  shore,  nearly  opposite  the  public  boat 
and  bath  house  which  the  Nonotuck  club  erected  about  three 
years  ago  on  land  purchased  by  the  town. 
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Qvic  Improvement 


Ideals  in  Village  Improvement. 


Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  contributes  to  the  June 
issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  an  interesting  essay  on 
Village  Improvement,  which  takes  as  its  text  one  of 
the  letters  of  his  father,  the  late  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted, the  salient  thought  in  which  is  the  following : 

“It  would  seem  to  have  been  thought  by  most  of 
those  who  directly  or  indirectly  lead  village  improve- 
ments that  a choice  of  beauty  is  mainly  a choice  of 
embellishments.  But  by  far  the  highest  and  choicest 
beauty  is  that  of  inherent  and  comprehensive  character 
and  qualities,  and  whatever  of  decoration  hides,  or 
withholds  attention  from  it,  however  beautiful  in  itself, 
is  in  effect  a blemish.” 

Mr.  Olmsted  continues  : 

“I  have  in  mind  an  ‘improved’  village  common  which  was, 
in  its  imregenerate  state,  a triangular  plot  having  short-cut 
paths  leading  directly  from  one  much  frequented  point  to  an- 
other, all  but  two  of  which  had  been  planted  with  rows  of 
trees,  though  most  of  them  had  become  broken  and  discon- 
tinuous. The  older  trees  were  all  elms,  and  along  one  side 
of  the  common  there  was  a double  row  sufficiently  complete 
to  form  a fine  mall;  but  ‘improvers’  of  the  last  generation, 
seeking  for  variety,  had  replaced  gaps  among  the  elms  with 
maples.  They  interrupted  the  sweep  of  the  arched  avenue 
of  elms,  and  weakened  it,  without  removing  the  impression 
that  an  avenue  of  elms  was  intended.  Imperfection,  not  va- 
riety, was  suggested  by  the  maples,  because  they  were  intro- 
duced in  a composition  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  was 
the  ordered  continuity  of  repeated  forms. 

“The  rough  turf  on  the  common  was  unsystematically  and 
occasionally  mowed,  for  the  absence  of  cows  formerly  allowed 
to  graze  here  left  the  grass  weedy  and  rank. 

“Now  came  an  energetic  spasm  of  Village  Improvement. 
First  and  best,  litter  and  paper  were  cleared  away,  barrels  for 
such  rubbish  were  set  out  (unfortunately  of  a bad  color), 
lawns  were  systematically  mowed,  and  the  people  persistently 
educated  in  neatness. 

“The  next  year  a distinct  embellishment  was  undertaken 
by  excavating  the  objectionable  wet  spot,  supplementing  the 
uncertain  natural  water  supply  by  a pipe  discharging  through 
a boulder  rockery  at  one  side  of  the  pond ; the  rocks  very 
prettily  covered  with  ferns  and  nasturtiums,  with  water  lilies 
planted  in  the  pondlet,  with  shores  enlivened  by  iris  and  other 
aquatic  plants,  all  surrounded  by  a curving  path,  and  a wire 


fence  to  keep  the  dogs  away  from  the  flowers.  Another  year 
flowering  shrubs  were  introduced  back  of  the  rockery,  mak- 
ing a strikingly  picturesque,  if  somewhat  ‘gardenesque,’  com- 
position. 

“The  well  having  been  condemned,  a wealthy  summer  resi- 
dent gave  a drinking  fountain,  the  design  of  which  was  made 
by  a clever  Boston  architect  based  on  an  Italian  fountain  of 
which  the  donor  gave  him  a photograph.  The  architect  feel- 
ing the  need  for  some  appropriate  setting,  prevailed  upon 
the  committee  to  grade  a little  terrace  about  the  fountain 
and  border  it  with  a privet  hedge,  providing  also  a straight 
walk  leading  in  at  right  angles  from  the  nearest  path,  and 
continuing  in  the  same  line  to  the  path  on  the  opposite  side. 

“The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  order  to 
mark  a point  of  historic  interest,  set  up  a large  boulder 
bearing  a bronze  tablet.  The  inscription,  by  the  way,  was  in 
‘stock’  lettering,  which  costs  less  than  half  as  much  as  let- 
tering designed  for  the  special  purpose,  and  has  a very  neat 
and  business-like  look,  as  though  it  were  the  product  of  a 
sort  of  gigantic  typewriter. 

"In  the  meantime  further  decorative  planting  was  under- 
taken. A weeping  beech,  three  purple  barberries,  four  golden 
elders,  a Colorado  blue  spruce,  several  assorted  conifers,  six 
hydrangeas,  and  some  good  plants  of  native  rhododendron, 
were  set  out.  The  purple  barberries  and  the  golden  elders 
were  grouped  together  (because  they  always  do  go  together, 
you  know),  and  pleasant  open  locations  were  selected  for  the 
others,  where  they  could  be  readily  seen.  The  local  florist 
was  an  active  and  public-spirited  member  of  the  Improve- 
ment Association,  and  he  has  maintained  for  four  years  at 
his  own  expense,  in  the  middle  of  the  slope  above  the  pond- 
let,  a star  and  a crescent  and  a Maltese  cross  in  bulbs,  fol- 
lowed by  summer  bedding  plants. 

“Now  what  is  the  net  result  of  all  this  embellishment?  The 
bit  of  rich  informal  gardenesque  treatment  round  the  lily 
pond  looks  lonely  and  ill  at  ease  in  its  simple  and  severe  sur- 
roundings ; the  specimens  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees 
dotted  here  and  there  are  individually  interesting,  but  in- 
consequential ; the  delicate  and  almost  hyper-refined  Italian 
fountain  and  the  D.  A.  R.  boulder  stare  each  other  out  of 
countenance ; and  the  old  common,  which  forms  the  frame- 
work and  background  for  all  this  decoration,  is  quite  bewil- 
dered and  befuddled.  Its  quiet  open  spaces  are  frittered  away 
with  decorations,  the  simplicity  of  its  plain  short-cut  paths 
is  at  odds  with  the  newer  introductions,  its  old  character  is 
shattered,  and  in  place  of  it  no  single  character  worthy  of  the 
name  is  to  be  recognized,  but  a series  of  samples  suggesting 
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half  a dozen  different  characters,  any  one  of  which  might, 
with  good  effect,  be  given  to  the  tract,  but  none  of  which  has 
been. 

“The  only  safe  procedure,  when  one  goes  a single  step  be- 
yond the  neat  and  orderly  provision  for  generally  recognized 
practical  necessities  of  the  village,  is  to  look  fairly  and 
squarely  into  the  future,  to  adopt  a definite  and  comprehen- 
sive plan  and  policy,  and  never  to  undertake  or  accept  a 
project  of  improvement  without  earnestly  and  deliberately 
comparing  its  probable  results  with  the  aims  of  the  general 
plan.  However  wise  and  comprehensive  they  may  be,  such 
general  plans  must  from  time  to  time  be  modified,  but  the 
modifications  should  be  thoughtfully  and  deliberately  accepted, 
not  drifted  into  haphazard.” 


Aimual  reports  or  extracts  from  them.,  historical  sketches, 
descriptive  circulars,  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department* 


The  new  anti-spitting  ordinance  adopted  by  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Board  of  Health,  November  i8,  is  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  previous  ordinances.  It  provides ; “Spit- 
ting is  prohibited  either  on  the  sidewalk,  crosswalk  or  footway 
of  any  public  street,  way,  park  or  square,  or  on  the  floor  of 
any  hall  or  office,  in  any  hotel,  apartment  house,  tenement  or 
lodging  house  which  is  used  in  common  by  the  gueSts  or 
tenants  thereof,  or  on  the  floor,  platform,  steps  or  stairs  of 
any  public  building,  hall,  church,  theatre,  railway  station,  store 
or  factory,  street  car  or  other  public  conveyance.” 

* * * 

Benjamin  F.  Ferguson,  a pioneer  lumber  merchant  of  Chi- 
cago, who  died  in  that  city  in  April,  bequeathed  a fund  of 
$1,000,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  erection 
of  public  monuments  in  that  city.  The  will  provides  that  the 
entire  net  income  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Art  Institute,  to  be 
known  as  the  B.  F.  Ferguson  monument  fund  and  to  be  en- 
tirely and  exclusively  used  under  the  direction  of  the  board 
of  trustees  in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  enduring  stat- 
uary and  monuments,  of  stone,  granite  or  bronze,  in  the 
parks,  along  the  boulevards  and  in  other  public  places,  “com- 
memorating worthy  men  and  women  of  America  or  impor- 
tant events  of  American  history.”  All  arrangements  as  to  the 
designing  and  placing  of  these  public  monuments  are  to  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Art 
Institute. 

* * * 

The  Village  Improvement  Society  of  Sterling,  Mass.,  has 
made  plans  for  competitive  garden  work  among  the  children 
of  Sterling  this  summer.  Children  i6  years  old,  or  younger, 
can  compete,  and  prizes  of  money  will  be  given  by  the  society 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  gardens  can  be  either  of  flow- 
ers or  vegetables,  and  will  be  judged  for  neatness,  skill  and 
taste  in  arrangement.  Rev.  Henry  D.  Stevens,  Mrs.  Joseph 
H.  Osgood  and  Miss  Ella  E.  Roper  are  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  work. 

The  secretary  of  the  City  Improvement  Association  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  has  issued  the  following  set  of  “Don’ts” 
as  an  aid  to  citizens  in  keeping  the  city  clean  : 


Don’t  try  to  raise  a large  crop  of  hay  on  a plot  of  ground 
10x15  feet)  but  keep  it  neatly  cut  as  a lawn. 

Don’t  wait  until  September  before  sweeping  from  your 
sidewalk  the  sand  distributed  there  by  the  city  authorities  on 
the  icy  days  of  last  winter. 

Don’t  rest  under  the  delusion  that  the  scraggly  growth  of 
grass  and  weeds  which  springs  up  just  outside  the  curbstone 
contributes  very  largely  to  the  attractive  appearance  of  the 
street. 

Don’t  forget  that  the  rubbish  tubs  of  the  association  have 
been  repaired,  painted  and  put  in  position  to  receive  all  torn 
up  letters,  shopping  lists,  wrapping  paper,  orange  peel,  banana 
skins,  peach  stones  and  like  refuse  with  which  the  ordinary 
mortal  is  wont  to  adorn  the  sidewalk. 

* * 

The  Business  Men’s  Association  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  is  offer- 
ing the  following  prizes  for  lawn  improvement,  improvement 
of  factory  sites  and  for  the  removal  of  billboards : $10  to  the 

corporation,  society,  school,  association,  organization  or  occu- 
pant of  a mill  or  factory  site  having  the  best  lawn,  garden  or 
yard ; a blue  badge  will  be  given  for  honorable  mention ; $5 
to  the  resident,  owner  or  tenant,  having  the  best  appearing 
yard,  front  or  rear;  $3  for  each  of  the  three  next  best  looking 
yards ; $2  for  each  of  the  three  next  best  looking  yards ; $i 
for  each  of  the  ten  next  best  looking  yards ; twenty-five 
badges  to  those  having  honorable  mention ; a special  prize  of 
$5  to  the  best  looking  canal  lock  plot ; $3  for  the  next  best 
looking  lock.  For  billboards  prizes  of  $5  and  $3  are  offered 
for  the  greatest  improvement  made  by  removing  sign  boards. 
Mr.  William  M.  Goddard,  one  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  work,  says  that  the  work  is  in  its  third  year  and  has  done 
much  good  in  beautifying  the  town.  The  first  year  there 
were  25  entries,  last  year  130,  and  this  year  over  300  are  ex- 
pected. Letters  accompanied  by  entry  blanks  have  been  sent 
out,  the  entries  closing  July  15. 

* * * 

Plans  for  the  first  public  playground  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
have  been  prepared  and  work  is  being  actively  pushed  toward 
the  opening  day.  The  tract  is  about  300  feet  square,  and 
has  a fine  growth  of  trees  of  several  varieties.  A cypress 
hedge  cuts  off  one  corner,  which  will  be  used  as  a site  for 
the  superintendent’s  bungalow  and  the  girls’  building.  This 
part  of  the  grounds  was  the  old  homestead  of  A.  Turner,  and 
the  trees  and  shrubbery  are  seventeen  years  old.  Besides  the 
eucalyptus,  which  are  plentifully  distributed,  there  are  some 
rare  mulberry  trees  and  healthy  peach,  apple,  apricot  and 
pear  trees,  and  numerous  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Near  the  superintendent’s  cottage  will  be  the  lavatory  for 
girls,  lockers  for  their  games,  costumes,  etc.  An  open-air 
gymnasium,  with  a canopy  top  supported  by  posts  will  be 
one  of  the  main  attractions,  and  in  this  will  be  installed 
gymnasium  apparatus.  There  will  be  handball  courts,  basket- 
ball grounds,  baseball  and  football  grounds,  runway  and  put- 
ting ground,  single  and  double  seesaws,  merry-go-rounds, 
jumping-rope  platform,  and  boxes,  fish  pond,  and  even  a doll 
house  for  the  little  ones.  Around  the  amusement  grounds 
will  be  plots  of  a few  feet  each,  divided  up  into  individual 
gardens  for  the  children.  They  will  be  encouraged  to  plant 
these  with  a diversity  of  seeds  and  to  carry  on  many  experi- 
ments. The  plans  for  these  improvements  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Hunt  & Eager.  The  playground  movement  was 
started  through  the  efforts  of  the  Civic  Federation  and  various 
local  societies.  The  Children’s  Playground  Commission  is 
composed  of  Mrs.  Rodman  as  president;  Miss  Bessie  Stod- 
dard, secretary;  J.  W.  Fishburn,  Emmett  Wilson  and  J.  M. 
Barstow.  To  their  efforts  is  due  the  active  work  on  the  pro- 
posed children’s  playground.  It  is  proposed  to  established  a 
similar  playground  in  every  ward  in  the  city. 
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Annual  Convention  of  Nurserymen. 


The  thirtieth  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen  was  held  in  West  Baden, 
Ind.,  June  14,  15  and  16  with  the  largest  attendance 
in  the  history  of  the  organization.  Between  300  and 
400  were  present  and  enjoyed  a large  and  varied  pro- 
gram. President  E.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  in  his  annual 
address,  urged  the  necessit}'  for  harmonious  action  and 
a spirit  of  fraternity  among  nurserymen  and  laid  em- 
phasis on  the  work  of  the  press  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  organization. 

Harry  L.  Bird,  of  Michigan,  read  a paper  on  “The 
Cost  of  a Tree,”  showing  methods  by  which  such  cost 
can  be  arrived  at,  taking  all  items  into  consideration, 
from  cultivation  of  ground  and  planting  to  final  cart- 
ing away.  In  discussion,  several  members  advocated 
the  adoption  of  such  a system.  Charles  J.  Malloy,  of 
Ellwanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  read  a paper  on 
“Low  Price  of  Ornamental  Stock.” 

He  said  in  part : “One  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
low  prices  is  the  tendency  to  overplant,  creating  a 
surplus  which  must  be  moved,  always  to  the  detriment 
of  the  following  year’s  business.  In  making  up  plant- 
ing lists,  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  things 
for  which  there  is  likely  to  be  a demand ; not  to  plunge 
as  some  do  on  some  one  article,  without  regard  as  to 
whether  there  will  be  a market  for  it  when  grown.  All 
do  not  have  a demand  for  the  same  thing,  or  in  the 
same  quantity. 

Another  reason  for  the  present  low  prices  is  the 
keen  competition  which  I think  exists  to  a greater  de- 
gree in  the  nursery  business  than  in  any  other.  Our 
experience  has  been  that  this  competition  is  not  a 
healthy  one,  and  I know  of  others  who  feel  the  same. 
We  must,  of  course,  expect  competition  in  whatever 
business  we  engage,  but  a business  cannot  live  when 
goods  are  constantly  being  sold  at  less  than  what  it 
costs  to  produce  them.” 

“Best  Methods  of  Improving  Standards  in  Trees 
and  Pruits”  was  the  subject  of  a paper  by  G.  L.  Taber, 


of  Plorida,  and  T.  V.  Munson  of  Texas  spoke  on 
grape  growing,  illustrating  his  methods  of  trellising 
vines. 

Wednesday  evening  was  devoted  to  stereopticon  lec- 
tures by  J.  Horace  McParland  on  “A  Tree  Garden  to 
Last  a Thousand  Years,”  and  by  Dr.  George  T. 
Moore,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
“Soil  Inoculation.” 

Professor  John  Craig,  of  Cornell  University,  read 
a paper  entitled  “Quality  vs.  Quantity,”  giving  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  demand  for  high-grade  fruit  prod- 
ucts will  strengthen  as  luxury  and  culture  progress, 
and  efforts  should  be  made  toward  obtaining  highest 
excellence  in  texture  and  aroma  of  fruits. 

Willet  M.  Hays,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  how  varieties  can 
be  improved  so  as  to  produce  a greater  yield  of  fieki 
and  orchard  products. 

Thos.  B.  Meehan  talked  on  “Office  Management,”' 
and  Wm.  P.  Stark,  of  Missouri,  gave  a paper  on 
“The  Fruit  Exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair.”  George  G. 
Hedgcock,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  deliv- 
ered a lecture,  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views,  on 
“Crown  Gall  and  Root  Knot,”  and  James  McHutch- 
inson.  New  York,  read  a paper  on  “The  Evolution  of 
Importing.” 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  : President,  E.  Albertson,  Bridgeport,  Ind. ; vice- 
president,  Orlando  Harrison,  Berlin,  Md. ; secretary,. 
Geo.  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; treasurer,  C.  I,.. 
Yates,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Executive  committee  : Thos. 
B.  Meehan,  Pennsylvania;  Theo.  J.  Smith,  New  York;- 
J.  H.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  features  of  entertainment  included  a ball  given 
by  the  Hon.  Thos.  Taggart,  the  Fruit  Banquet  on  BYi- 
day  evening,  and  an  excursion  to  Mammoth  Cave,. 
Ky.,  on  Saturday. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  was  chosen  for  the  1906  meeting. 
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PAEONIA  FESTIVA  MAXIMA. 

One  of  Peterson’s  twelve  prize  specimen  varieties. 

AMERICAN  PEONY  SOCIETY  EXHIBITION. 

The  second  annual  meeting  and  exhibition  of  the 
American  Peony  Society  was  held  in  Chicago,  June 
i6  and  17,  and  was  doubly  interesting  as  the  largest 
and  finest  collection  of  peonies  ever  seen  in  this  coun- 
try and  as  a showing  of  cut  flowers  that  ranks  with 
the  annual  display  of  carnations.  The  exhibit  was 
displayed  to  excellent  advantage  in  the  big  banquet 
hall  of  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  on  green-covered  tables, 
and  made  a beautiful  display. 

The  Peterson  Nursery,  of  Chicago,  made  the  best 
use  of  their  advantage  as  local  exhibitors,  by  having 
the  largest  and  finest  collection,  and  carrying  off  nine 
out  of  thirteen  first  prizes.  C.  W.  Ward,  of  New 
York,  president  of  the  society,  made  a good  showing 
in  spite  of  the  disadvantage  of  a long  shipment  and 
period  of  waiting  in  cold  storage  before  the  exhibi- 
tion. He  was  awarded  the  prize  for  the  largest  and 
best  collection  of  varieties,  one  flower  each. 

Other  exhibits  that  were  especially  attractive  were  E. 
A.  Reeves’  magnificent  first-prize  Grandiflora  rubra, 
the  best  100  blooms,  crimson ; Vaughan’s  100  best 
Festiva  maxima,  and  Peterson’s  best  twelve  specimen 
varieties  that  were,  awarded  the  silver  cup  donated 
by  Country  Life  in  America.  The  twelve  included  in 
this  collection  were:  Marie  Lemoine,  white;  Festiva 
maxima,  white ; Marie  Calot,  blush  and  white ; Golden 
Harvest,  light  pink ; Pottsii  alba,  baby  pink ; Delicatis- 
sima,  light  pink ; Princess  Beatrice,  rose  pink  guard ; 
Livingstone,  rose  pink ; Modele  de  Perfection,  rose ; 
Modeste  Guerin,  deep  rose;  Marechal  MacMahon,  red 
bomb ; Purpurea  Delachei,  deep  red  with  stamens. 

The  society  is  co-operating  with  the  Horticultural 
Department  of  Cornell  Lbfiversitv  for  the  purpose  of 


making  a study  of  all  varieties  of  peonies  that  it  is 
possible  to  secure  at  the  present  time.  This  study  is 
to  extend  over  a sufficient  period  of  years  to  enable 
the  investigators  to  bring  order  out  of  the  confusion 
which  now  exists  in  the  naming  of  varieties.  This 
part  of  the  study  aims  to  establish  correct  names  by 
applying  rules  of  nomenclature,  and  will  furnish  grow- 
ers with  accurate  descriptions  of  all  authentic  varieties. 
An  effort  will  also  be  made  to  refer  it  to  the  species 
from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  derived.  Careful 
studies  of  varieties  shall  be  made  in  order  to  determine 
the  commercial  values  of  the  different  kinds  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  to  list  fifty  or  sixty  commercial  va- 
rieties under  names  and  descriptions.  The  testing  field 
at  Cornell  has  been  planted  with  over  1,000  varieties, 
and  is  being  carefully  and  systematically  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  John  Craig. 

In  his  annual  address  before  the  society  President 
Ward  spoke  as  follows  of  the  landscape  value  of  the 
peony : 

“Undoubtedly  our  favorite  flower  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective of  all  early  flowering  herbaceous  plants  for  use  in  ex- 
tensive landscape  plantings.  It  not  only  can  be  used  in 
masses,  producing  grand  color  results,  effectively  lighting  up- 
dark  nooks  and  corners,  but  can  also  be  interspersed  among 
shrubbery,  lending  additional  color  to  such  groups.  The 
plants  when  out  of  bloom  are  not  very  unsightly,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  other  herbaceous  flowers,  but  the  deep  fresh 
greens  and  bronzy  greens  of  tfie  peony  foliage  are  maintained 
in  general  good  condition  throughout  the  greater  portion  of 
the  season.  The  range  of  peony  colors  is  unexcelled,  com- 
prising almost  all  the  shades  of  pink  from  the  most  delicate 
flesh  tints  to  the  deepest  shades.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
white,  crimson,  purple  and  amaranth.  It  is  weak,  however,  in 
yellow,  as  we  have  comparatively  few  sorts  that  might  be 
termed  yellow,  and  these  are  generally  light  in  color,  the 
guard  petals  being  almost  invariably  white,  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  there  is  as  yet  any  true  solid  yellow  peony. 

“Landscape  architects  should  learn  to  know  the  peony  bet- 
ter, and  should  become  acquainted  with  the  finer  and  more 
desirable  sorts,  and  should  use  them  more  extensively  here- 
after than  they  have  in  the  past.  I am  quite  certain  that  the 
peony  often  suffers  in  reputation  by  the  use  of  common,  un- 
desirable colors  in  classes  of  work  where  good,  clean  comple- 
mentary colors  are  needed  and  should  be  used ; and  the  peony 
will  never  take  its  proper  place  in  landscape  work  until 
landscapers  in  general  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
more  desirable  sorts  and  learn  to  know  them  as  well  as  to 
use  them.” 


A VERY  SHOWY  NATIVE  MICHIGAN  ANNUAL. 

The  Cosmos,  especially  the  early  flowering  type, 
has  very  justly  become  a popular  annual,  as  it  is  one 
of  our  handsomest  ornamentals. 

The  plant  I am  to  describe  reminds  me  more  of  a 
Cosmos  than  any  other  plant,  save  that  the  ray  flow- 
ers are  a rich  orange-yellow;  the  plant  and  its  gen- 
eral appearance,  size,  and  form  and  size  of  flower- 
heads  all  suggest  the  Cosmos,  while  it  can  be  grown 
just  as  readily  as  that  plant,  and  flowers  about  the 
same  time  as  the  early  type  of  Cosmos. 
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The  Narrow-Lobed  Tick-Seed  (Bidens  trichosperma 
teniloba),  until  recently  classed  with  the  genus  Core- 
opsis, is  a most  showy  native  Michigan  annual,  cov- 
ering many  of  the  swamps  of  Michigan  with  its  beau- 
tiful flowers  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 

It  is  a very  branching  plant,  three  to  five  feet  tall, 
with  many  narrow-lobed  leaves  somewhat  suggesting 
those  of  the  Cosmos — very  much  like  them,  indeed, 
and  very  numerous  flower-heads  of  the  richest  orange- 
yellow.  It  takes  very  readily  to  cultivation,  grows  as 
readily  from  seed  as  the  INlarigold  or  Cosmos,  and 
transplants  with  greatest  ease,  growing  in  any  soil 
or  location,  shade  or  sunshine,  although  in  its  native 
wilds  found  only  in  wet  swamps.  Having  grown  it 
mvself  in  my  own  flower-garden,  I most  heartily 
recommend  it.  As  we  may  not  have  a yellow  Cos- 
mos, we  have  a very  excellent  substitute  in  this  plant. 
The  color  is  very  rich  and  very  pleasing.  For  mass- 
ing or  growing  singly  it  will  surely  give  much  satis- 
faction. 

Consider  its  flowers  handsomer  than  those  of  Core- 
opsis lanceolata,  and  they  are  less  coarse  and  the  plan; 
is  very  graceful  indeed. 

We  should  not  be  prejudiced  because  it  is  a wild 
flower.  All  flowers  are  wild  somewhere,  and  besides, 
among  our  choicest  ornamentals  we  have  such  Ameri- 
can wild  flowers  as  Phloxes,  Lobelia  Cardinalis,  Gail- 
lardias,  and  very  many  others. 

Wilfred  A.  Brotherton. 


THE  ORIENTAL  PERENNIAL  POPPY 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  all  poppies  are  annu- 
als. This  is  a mistake.  This  one  will  flower  from 
the  same  root  for  20  years  or  more.  After  blooming 
the  foliage  dies,  and  one  would  think  the  plant  was 
dead.  But  it  is  only  going  into  a dormant  condition 
for  rest  after  the  exhaustive  effort  of  bearing  such 
enormous  flowers.  The  blooms  are  flame  color — of 
dazzling  splendor — and  arc  often  eight  or  even  nine 
inches  across.  I keep  about  10,000  of  them,  and  when 
in  full  bloom  they  are  like  a sea  of  fire;  people  drive 
miles  to  see  them. 

The  wonder  is  that  such  showy  and  hardy  flowers 
are  not  more  freely  planted.  It  is  difficult  to  raise 
them  from  seed,  and  none  but  an  expert  need  try.  But 
the  roots  are  not  expensive,  and  if  you  get  them  you 
save  a year  or  two  m time  and  avoid  the  vexation  of 
failure  in  attempting  to  raise  them  from  seed.  One 
trouble  with  people  is  they  are  too  stingy.  They  do 
not  get  enough.  Perennials  should  be  planted  in 
masses.  The  individual  blooms  of  these  poppies  will 
last  but  a few  days,  but  if  you  have  a-plenty  you  will 
haA^e  a succession  for  a month.  The  roots  resemble 
a small  parsnip.  When  they  are  about  the  size  of  a 
lead  pencil  they  will  bloom.  Fall  is  the  best  time  for 


THE  ORIENTAL  PERENNIAL  POPPY. 

planting',  or  very  early  in  the  spring. 

They  are  vdry  hardy.  I have  seen  them  growing 
in  a small  garden  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
They  succeed  in  the  Dakotas,  in  Minnesota,  and  even 
in  Manitoba  I saw  them  growing  finely  when  they 
had  no  winter  protection.  They  bloom  with  the 
peonies  and  make  a superb  addition  to  the  floral  at- 
traction of  the  season.  Take  a field  of  30,000  peonies, 
with  the  blooms  so  thick  that  you  can  see  neither 
ground  nor  plants,  and  liave  this  field  of  splendor 
flanked  by  glowing  masses  of  these  flowers,  it  would 
seem  as  if  a section  of  Paradise  was  let  down  to  us  as 
a sample  of  the  “glory  to  be  revealed.” 

So,  plant  these  radiant  flowers  in  masses. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  remarkable  developments 
with  these  flowers.  It  is  said  that  Wizard  Burbank 
is  producing  miracles  from  them,  giving  us  bloom  of 
rare  beauty  and  great  size.  I note  wide  and  striking 
variations  in  my  own  field.  I have  secured  quite  a 
number  of  deep  crimson,  and  also  several  with  sal- 
mon color ; seeds  from  these  will  be  saved  and  the 
choicest  ones  will  be  selected.  Florists  claim  to  have 
some  of  mahogany  color,  and  there  is  one  called  Silver 
Queen.  In  a large  field  you  will  notice  a striking 
variation  in  the  character  of  the  flowers.  Some  will 
be  single,  som.e  will  be  semi-double,  and  there  will 
be  various  shades  of  color.  Taken  all  in  all,  they 
give  us  a splendor  of  beauty  and  great  possibilities 
for  the  future.  C.  S.  Harrison, 


The  contract  for  the  McKinley  national  memorial 
to  be  erected  in  West  Lawn  Cemetery,  Canton,  O., 
has  been  awarded  the  Harrison  Cranite  Co.,  of  New 
York. 
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A GROUP  OF  EVERGREENS. 

Our  illustration  represents  a group  of  evergreens 
planted  at  a point  where  several  roads  meet,  in  VVissa- 
hickon  Park,  Philadelphia.  This  park  is  planted 
mainlv,  as  this  illustration  shows,  at  points  like  this, 
and  along  its  boundaries.  The  paths  are  lined  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  different  sorts  of  these  are 
often  in  groups,  a half  dozen 
or  more  of  one  species  to- 
gether. In  the  group  photo- 
graphed there  is  a diversity 
of  kinds,  almost  every  one  be- 
ing different  from  another,  as 
will  be  seen  looking  at  those 
represented.  The  first  large 
tree  on  the  right,  around  the 
curve,  is  the  Douglas  Spruce, 

Abies  Douglasii.  The  next 
to  it,  almost  the  front  of  the 
whole,  is  the  Oriental  Spruce, 

Picea  Orientalis.  Following 
the  line  the  next  is  Engelmann 
Spruce,  Picea  Engelmanni, 
but  it  is  a poor  specimen. 

Next  to  it  is  a thrifty  speci- 
men of  the  Noulmann  Fir, 

Abies  Noulmanniana.  Then 
comes  our  native  spruce,  the 
Hemlock,  Tsuga  Canadensis. 

In  the  center  of  the  group  are 
to  be  seen  the  native  White  Pine,  Pinus  Strobus, 
overtopping  the  rest,  appearing  in  view  well  above 
them.  On  each  side  of  the  flagpole  are  two  of  the 
American  Elm,  Ulmus  Americana,  just  coming  into 
leaf,  it  being  early  spring.  Near  these,  but  not  visible, 
is  a fine  Austrian  pine,  Pinus  Austriaca ; also  a very 
nice  specimen  of  the  Norway  Spruce,  Abies  Excelsa, 
as  still  called  by  the  older  botanists,  but  Picea  by  the 
later  ones.  And  near  by  is  the  Lawson  Cypress, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana ; and  in  the  group  of  decidu- 
ous trees  near,  and  in  flower  at  the  time  the  photo- 
graph was  taken,  a very  good  specimen  of  the  Labur- 
num, Cytisus  Laburnum. 

To  refer  to  some  of  these  trees  again,  let  it  be  said 
that  at  about  the  age  and  size  this  one  is,  but  few  ever- 
greens are  as  handsome  as  is  the  Douglas  Spruce.  The 
C9lorado  one  is  entirely  hardy  in  Pennsylvania ; in- 
deed, practically  all  through  the  North,  as  are  all  the 
Colorado  evergreens. 

The  Oriental  Spruce  is  as  hardy  as  a rock.  Its  fine 
growth,  compact  habit,  and  loftiness,  which  it  has 
when  full  grown,  make  it  a great  favorite.  It  is  always 
compact,  without  the.  use  of  a knife. 

Another  nice  evergreen  is  the  Engelmann  Spruce,  a 
Colorado  subject.  It  makes  a compact  growth,  and 
its  bluish  foliage  is  a great  attraction.  Nordmann  Lir 


is  known  everywhere  because  of  its  hardy  char- 
acter and  rich,  dark  foliage.  In  this  state,  no 
matter  what  the  winter  has  been,  it  is  in  just 
as  good  condition  when  winter  ends  as  it  was 
when  it  commenced ; so  it  well  deserves  the  fame 
it  has  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  evergreens.  Lor 
gracefulness  of  growth  can  anything  approach  the 


hemlock  spruce  in  merit?  I do  not  think  there  is 
another  anywhere  nearly  as  good.  In  whatever  situa- 
tion it  is  placed,  either  as  a single  specimen  or  in 
groups  or  in  hedge,  it  can  be  relied  on.  In  June,  when 
its  new  growth  weights  its  branches  downwards,  it  is 
the  prettiest  of  all  evergreens  on  a lawn.  The  white  pine 
is  a useful  tree.  Let  alone,  it  is  not  a bushy  tree, 
but  prune  it  several  times  and  it  becomes  so  bushy 
that  a bird  can  hardly  get  through  it. 

Joseph  ]\Ieeh.-\n. 


CHEROKEE  ROSES  IN  ALABAMA. 

Perhaps  no  one  of  the  many  floral  glories  of  a 
southern  spring  appeals  more  strongly  to  the  eyes  or 
to  the  imagination  of  the  northerner,  especially  to  one 
who  sees  them  for  the  first  time,  than  do  the  Cherokee 
roses.  An  indistinctly  recalled  description  of  them  by 
the  late  Constance  Fennimore  Woolson  in  one  of  her 
stories  having  a partly  southern  setting,  gives  the 
most  poetic  and  the  most  adequate  suggestion  of  the 
attractions  of  this  naturalized  floral  alien  that  I have 
read,  but  the  details  are  too  shadowy  for  reproduc- 
tion. Words  alone,  indeed,  are  insufficient  for  pic- 
turing to  the  mind’s  eye  of  one  who  is  unfamiliar  with 
it  the  appearance  of  this,  the  so-called  wild  rose  of 
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the  south.  Its  highly  polished,  evergreen  foliage  and 
freedom  of  growth  makes  the  plant  charming  even 
without  bloom,  but  its  beauty  is,  of  course,  pre-emi- 
nent when  starred  with  large,  pure  white  flowers,  each 
adorned  with  a wealth  of  golden  stamens  and  over- 
flowing with  a peculiar,  yet 
somewhat  rose-like,  fragrance. 

The  distinctive  pointed  buds 
and  the  opening  blooms  are 
indispensable  to  the  finished 
picture,  and  even  the  old  hips, 
from  last  year’s  blossoms, 
which  show  here  and  there  on 
mature  plants,  are  a pleasing 
feature  of  the  ensemble. 

The  plant  illustrated  is  fif- 
teen or  more  feet  high  and 
has  a spread  of  probably  near- 
ly twice  as  many,  as  it  runs 
over  part  of  two  sides  of  a 
gallery  occupying  an  angle  at 
the  rear  of  the  house.  The 
photograph,  by  Miss  Marga- 
ret De  Motte  Brown,  of  Cit- 
ronelle,  Ala.,  clearly  indicates 
the  glossy,  varnished  charac- 
ter of  the  foliage  as  well  as 
the  purity  of  the  flowers.  It 
also  illustrates  the  quality  of 
light  and  atmosphere  the  photographer  has  to  deal  with 
m southern  Alabama,  as  it  was  made  at  5 :30  m the 
afternoon  during  the  last  week  in  March,  with  an 
exposure  of  one-fifth  of  a second,  but  there  was  an 
unobstructed  western  light. 

Another  example  of  the  usefulness  and  effectiveness 
of  the  Cherokee  rose  may  be  seen  in  the  same  town 
in  a screen  about  fifty  feet  long,  six  feet  thick,  and 
from  eight  to  tw'elve  or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  which 
forms  an  ideal  division  between  the  front  and  rear 
grounds  on  one  side  of  a dwelling.  It  is  green  the 
year  around,  and  for  several  weeks  in  the  spring 
(in  March  and  April)  it  is  gloriously  spangled  with 
open  flowers  and  embossed  with  buds — an  object  so 
satisfying  that  its  recollection  proves  a poignant  long- 
ing which  serves  to  crystallize  the  conviction  that  a 
southern  spring  takes  a firm  grasp  on  the  northern 
flower-lover.  Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


PRIZE  ESSAYS  ON  PROTECTION  OF  NATIVE  PLANTS. 

Under  a resolution  of  the  Scientific  Directors  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  adopted  in  January, 
1902,  authority  was  given  for  the  use  of  the  income 
of  the  .Stokes  Fund  for  the  protection  of  native  plants 
for  the  payment  of  prizes  for  essays  upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  wild  plants,  including  shrubs,  herbs  and  trees, 
and  the  publication  and  distribution  of  sucli  essays, 


which  are  to  be  first  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Gar- 
den, and  republication  of  them  invited  from  other 
journals,  magazines  and  newspapers;  that  they  also 
be  issued  as  separates  from  the  Journal  and  distributed 
gratuitouslv  to  all  interested. 


The  following  prizes  are  offered  for  this  year,  pay- 
able December  15: 

1.  A prize  of  $25.00  for  the  best  essay  on  local 
needs  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  not  to  exceed 
one  thousand  words. 

2.  A prize  of  $15.00  for  the  best  essay  indicating 
local  needs  in  the  parks  of  New  York,  not  to  exceed 
one  thousand  words. 

3.  A prize  of  $10.00  for  the  best  essay  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  hundred  words,  indicating  needs  of  any  local- 
ity. 

Essays  may  be  submitted  not  later  than  November 
I,  1905,  to  N.  L.  Britton,  Director-in-Chief  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden. 


Dr.  W.  A.  Gordon,  superintendent  of  the  Northern 
Hospital,  has  planted  about  3,000  apple  trees  in  the 
garden  at  that  institution,  which  he  will  winter  graft 
this  year  and  set  out  along  the  streets  at  Winnebago 
and  along  the  road  between  that  place  and  Oshkosh, 
says  the  Milzvaukee  Sentinel. 

He  says  that  he  proposes  to  have  the  farmers  along| 
the  road  co-operate  with  him  and  to  set  out  a row  of, 
fruit  trees  on  either  side  of  the  road  the  entire  distance 
of  five  miles.  He  also  proposes  to  induce  planting  of, 
fruit  trees  near  schoolhouses,  and  he  has  had  some  se^ 
out  about  the  school  in  the  Town  of  Oshkosh. 


CHEROKEE  ROSES. 
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Perpetual  Care  in  American  Cemeteries 

(Continued.) 

A Symposium  of  Methods  of 
Some  of  the  Leading  Cemeteries. 

Beg^Ud  in  the  May  issue. 


West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Philadelphia , 

West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  sets  aside  lo  per  cent  of  all 
cash  received  from  the  sale  of  lots.  This  we  deem  sufficient. 

All  the  income  from  the  permanent  fund  is  used  for  the 
general  maintenance  of  the  cemetery.  The  cemetery  com- 
pany provides  a fund — not  the  lot  holder.  The  lot  holder  may 
provide  a special  fund  for  his  lot  if  he  cares  to,  and  all  the 
income  from  that  special  fund  then  goes  to  that  lot. 

When  a portion  of  the  cemetery  has  been  sold  without  the 
special  care  contract,  begin  perpetual  care  fund  at  once ; 
apply  the  income  from  it  to  the  whole  ground.  Part  of  the 
consideration  money  from  all  future  sales  after  the  creation 
of  the  fund  should  go  to  the  fund,  not  by  the  will  or  act  of 
the  purchaser,  but  by  the  act  of  the  cemetery.  In  cemeteries 
owned  by  the  community — not  private  enterprises — the  same 
system  can  be  applied;  raise  the  prices  15  to  20  per  cent  and 
apply  10  per  cent  to  the  permanent  fund  of  the  cemetery. 

As  to  trustees,  hand  the  trust  funds  to  the  best  trust  com- 
panies of  the  town  or  to  the  nearest  trust  company,  the  funds 
to  be  held  in  trust. 

We  give  the  following  receipt  to  the  lot  holder  who  cre- 
ates a fund  specially  for  his  lot.  The  payment  of  the  perma- 
nent fund  of  the  cemetery  is  made  part  of  our  deed. 

THE  WEST  LAUREL  HILL  CEMETERY  COMPANY  ac- 
knowledges that  it  has  this  day  leceived  from 

the  sum  of Dollars, 

and  agrees  to  pav  the  same  over  to  THE  PROVIDENT  LIFE 
AND  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  PPIILADELPHIA.  Trustee,  un- 
der and  subject  to  the  covenants  and  conditions  of  a cer- 
tain Deed  of  Trust,  duiy  executed  between  said  Companies, 
dated  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  January,  1892,  and  providing 
for  the  creation  of  a fund  known  as 

“The  West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Lot  Holders’  Fund.” 

And  the  said  

for  self,  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  as- 

signs agrees  that  the  said  sum  shall  be  so  paid  over,  and 
that  the  return  thereof  shall  never  hereafter  be  demanded. 

THE  WEST  LAUREL  HILL  CEMETERY  COMPANY  fur- 
ther agrees  perpetually  to  apply  the  net  annual  income  ac- 
cruing from  the  investment  of  said  sum  under  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  the  said  Deed  of  Trust  as  and  when  received  to 


Lot  numbered  Section 

in  the  Company’s  published  plan  of  Lots,  and  more  particu- 
larly described  in  said  Company’s  Deed  No made 

to  the  said  

dated  

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this day 

of  A.  D.,  19 

We  do  not  require  any  amount  of  deposit  for  their  special 
fund,  but  advise  a sum  which  at  2 per  cent  will  give  an  in- 
come of  five  cents  a square  foot  a year.  The  permanent  fund 


laid  aside  by  the  cemetery  (irrespective  of  any  sum  that  the 
lot  holder  may  choose  to  provide)  is  10  to  20  cents  a square 
foot. 

For  the  care  of  mausoleums,  monuments,  etc.,  we  estimate 
the  value  of  the  work  required,  allow  about  10  per  cent  more ; 
base  the  principle  on  an  income  of  2 per  cent. 

No  rate  of  interest  can  be  guaranteed  on  perpetual  care 
funds.  The  rate  in  Philadelphia  is  about  4 per  cent  now,  but 
we  look  for  a 2 per  cent  rate.  It  is  not  proper  to  guarantee 
anything  in  perpetuity.  A.  L.  Smith,  Treas. 

Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

We  do  not  set  aside  anything  from  the  sale  of  a lot.  In 
■ case  of  the  sale  of  a $35  lot  (which  is  our  cheapest)  a de- 
posit of  $50  would  be  asked,  and  no  amount  less  than  $35 
would  be  accepted.  This  amount  would  be  required  for  lots 
ranging  in  price  up  to  $125.  From  $125  lots  up,  $100  would 
be  required,  and  larger  lots  pro  rata. 

The  interest  accrued  from  a deposit  for  the  perpetual  care 
of  a specific  lot  should  be  applied  to  the  care  of  that  lot  solely. 
We  have  a sinking  fund  of  $50,000  (which  will  soon  be 
raised  to  $100,000)  which  cannot  be  diverted  from  the  original 
purpose  for  which  it  was  set  aside — viz.,  the  care  of  neglected 
and  abandoned  lots. 

We  are  under  control  of  a board  of  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  according  to  city  charter.  (No  politics.) 

We  have  a contract  form  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
which  is  as  follows ; 

MOUNT' HOPE  CEMETERY. 

Contract  for  Perpetual  Care. 

Rochester,  N.  Y 19.. 

We  do  hereby  certify,  that ■; 

has  paid  into  our  hands Doliars  (?> ) 

for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  order 

Lot  No in  Section  (or)  Range  No 

containing square  feet,  in  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  in 

consideration  whereof,  the  interest  which  shall  be  obtained 
on  that  sum  shali,  hereafter,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
may  require,  be  expended  on  said  Lot,  as  provided  in  Sec- 
tion 75  of  Chapter  14  of  the  Laws  of  1880  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  as  amended  April,  1898. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  the  said  City  of  Rochester  has 
caused  this  instrument  to  be  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and 
Commissioners  of  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  and  the  Clerk  of 
said  Cjity,  and  the  Corporate  Seal  of  said  City  to  be  here- 
unto affixed  this day  of  1 

[Seal.] 

Treasurer. 

Clerk. 


I 
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If  care,  further  than  is  usually  given,  is  required,  such  as 
planting,  watering,  etc.,  the  sum  deposited  must  be  propor- 
tionately increased  so  that  the  interest  will  cover  the  cost  of 
this  work. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  mausoleum  and  lot  is  con- 
sidered the  least  amount  that  will  be  accepted  for  care  of 
same.  We  allow  no  mausoleums  to  be  erected  unless  a sum 
be  deposited  for  permanent  care,  an  amount  deemed  sufficient 
by  the  superintendent. 

Interest  of  314  per  cent  can  be  allowed  on  perpetual  care 
funds. 

It  is  proper  to  guarantee  something  in  perpetuity  where,  as 
in  our  case,  the  title  of  the  cemetery  is  vested  in  the  city. 
And  we  do  not  accept  sums  which  are  not  sufficient  to  give 
general  care.  John  W.  Keller,  Supt. 


ILLINOIS  ASSOCIATION  OF  CEMETERIES  SECOND 
ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Cemeteries  was  held  at  the  Livingston  Hotel,  Dwight,  111., 
June  21  and  22,  with  President  W.  N.  Rudd  of  Chicago  pre- 
siding. At  the  business  meeting  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Legislation,  prepared  by  Chairman  Fred  M.  Farwell  ' of 
Chicago,  was  read  by  Mr.  Carter.  Four  bills  were  drafted 
and  introduced  into  the  Legislature  through  the  efforts  of 
Hon.  Isaac  B.  Craig  of  Mattoon,  who  was  extended  a vote 
of  thanks  by  the  association.  The  bills  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  judiciary  committee,  but  owing  to  an  unexpectedly 
early  adjournment  were  not  voted  on.  The  bills  are  to  be 
introduced  early  at  the  next  session  and  are  expected  to  pass 
without  much  trouble.  The  new  Committee  on  Legislation 
appointed  is  composed  of  Fred  M.  Farwell,  Chicago;  Dr. 
Henry  Wohlgemuth,  Springfield,  and  W.  S.  Lamb,  Gibson 
City.  A committee  composed  of  Secretary  John  E.  Miller, 
E.  G.  Carter  and  George  L.  Tilton  was  appointed  to  print  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  the  following  officers  elected 
for  the  year  beginning  Jan.  i,  1906;  President,  E.  G.  Carter, 
“Oak  Woods,”  Chicago;  Vice-President,  Arthur  J.  Graves, 
“Bloomington,”  Bloomington;  Secretary-Treasurer,  John  E. 
Miller,  “Dodge  Grove,”  Mattoon. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Hoblit  of  Atlanta,  111.,  read  a very  interesting 
paper  on  “Woman’s  Work  in  the  Cemetery,”  describing  the 
very  successful  efforts  of  the  Woman’s  Club  in  that  town  who 
organized  a Ladies’  Cemetery  Association  five  years  ago,  and 
induced  the  town  board  to  deed  them  the  cemetery  with  its 
unkempt  grounds  and  total  assets  of  $45.  The  ladles  now 
have  a flourishing  association,  have  made  many  permanent 
improvements,  beautified  the  cemetery  and  have  a cash  bal- 
ance of  $1,200.  They  built  a drive,  put  in  a water  system, 
erected  entrance  gates  and  cared  for  the  grounds  with  funds 
raised  by  annual  dues  of  one  dollar  and  by  special  subscrip- 
tions. 

John  E.  Miller  presented  a paper  on  “Perpetual  Care”  as 
applied  to  the  smaller  cemeteries.  He  cited  a few  horrible 
examples,  and  urged  the  necessity  for  some  state  legislation 
on  this  subject.  Politics,  incompetent  management  and  lack 
of  money  were  mentioned  as  some  of  the  chief  obstacles  to 
overcome.  He  advocated  the  passage  of  a uniform  system 
of  cemetery  laws  and  the  appointment  of  a State  Inspector  of 
Cemeteries  whose  duty  would  be  to  visit  the  cemeteries  and 
compel  some  system  of  general  care,  if  only  of  the  simplest 
kind.  Mr.  Mfller  said  that  in  his  locality  the  interest  on  a 
deposit  of  from  $30  to  $50  would  keep  the  surface  of  a lot 
in  fairly  good  condition.  He  induced  the  City  Council  to 
pass  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  general  care  of  the  whole 
cemetery,  and  through  the  efforts  of  Representative  Isaac 
B.  Craig  and  Senator  Pemberton  of  Coles  County  succeeded 
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in  getting  a bill  passed  providing  for  a permanent  care  fund 
in  cemeteries  owned  by  cities.  Dodge  Grove  is  now  using 
these  three  plans;  Selling  new  ground  only  under  perprtua'l 
care  contracts,  writing  contracts  on  lots  already  sold,  and 
raising  a special  fund,  of  which  the  interest  only  is  to  be  used 
for  general  care.  The  city  is  expected  to  keep  the  drives  and 
roads  in  condition. 

At  the  evening  session  a valuable  paper  on  “Trees  and 
Shrubs  for  the  Smaller  Cemeteries,”  prepared  by  O.  C. 
Simonds  of  “Graceland,”  Chicago,  was  read  by  George  L.  Til- 
ton. Mr.  Simonds  said  in  part:  “For  a small  cemetery  the 
boundary  planting  is  really  the  most  important  and  should 
receive  the  first  attention  of  the  superintendent.  The  trees 
and  shrubs  which  the  people  will  naturally  desire  on  their 
lots  will  be  all  the  cemetery  will  need  in  addition  to  the 
varied  border.  Where  small  cemeteries  are  left  unmown  or 
are  mown  but  once  or  twice  a year  a covering  of  low  shrubs, 
such  as  Rhus  aromatica,  Indian  currant.  New  Jersey  Tea, 
Thunberg’s  barberry  or  wild  roses  will  be  beautiful  and.  green 
at  all  times  without  attention.  I would  also  introduce  as 
ground  covering  many  vines,  such  as  dewberries,  wild  grapes, 
bittersweet,  and  some  of  the  climbing  roses.  The  use  of 
evergreens,  especially  of  the  larger  growing  kinds,  should  be 
confined  to  the  very  largest  lots  and  to  unused  portions  of 
the  grounds.  * * * design  for  the  planting  should 

have  some  relation  to  the  drives  and  walks,  since  it  is  from 
these  that  objects  will  generally  be  seen.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  in  a rural  cemetery  one  should  not  make  use  of 
every  native  shrub,  even  if  it  is  common.  Use  should  be 
made  also  of  small  trees,  such  as  red-buds,  June  berries,  dog- 
wood, thorn  and  crab  apples.  Then  there  is  hardly  a place 
large  enough  for  the  smallest  burying  ground  that  cannot 
have  maples,  elms,  lindens  and  oaks.  Any  tree  that  is  beau- 
tiful can  be  used  in  a cemetery.  If  any  are  to  be  avoided, 
omit  the  so-called  ‘cemetery’  trees,  but  even  weeping  willows 
may  have  a place  as  well  as  spruces  and  cedars.” 

E.  G.  Carter,  of  Chicago,  discussed  cemetery  records  in  a 
thorough  and  systematic  paper.  He  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  an  exact  record  of  each  individual  piece 
of  work  done  on  the  grounds,  and  described  in  detail  the 
different  record  books  used.  The  following  he  mentioned  as 
necessary  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  account  books : Regis- 
ter of  deeds;  certificate  of  sales;  index  to  lot  owners;  regis- 
ter of  interments,  with  index;  vault  register;  single  grave 
locations,  and  lot  diagram  book.  The  use  and  make-up  of 
each  of  these  books  was  clearly  and  accurately  described. 

After  listening  to  a closing  address  by  Dr.  Henry  Wohlge- 
muth, of  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  Springfield,  and  passing  reso- 
lutions of  thanks  to  those  who  had  contributed  papers,  and 
to  the  local  officials,  the  formal  sessions  were  adjourned. 

The  second  day  was  devoted  to  inspecting  the  local  ceme- 
tery under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Baker,  who  was 
commended  in  the  general  resolutions  for  the  excellent  care 
given  to  the  grounds.  The  Keeley  Institute  and  other  points 
of  interest  were  also  visited. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  Bloomington  on 
a date  to  be  selected  by  the  executive  committee,  and  John 
E.  Miller  was  elected  a delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the  na- 
tional association  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  19-22. 


MEETING  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  CEMETERY  ASSOCIA- 
TION, SALEM,  MASS. 

The  New  England  Cemetery  Association  met  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  June  14,  and  as  an  interesting  feature  of  their  meet- 
ing were  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  beautiful  Blake 
Memorial  Chapel  at  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  as  the  guests 
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of  Superintendent  George  W.  Creesy.  The  chapel  which  has 
been  illustrated  and  described  in  these  pages  was  dedicated 
with  impressive  and  appropriate  ceremonies  in  the  presence 
of  about  30  members  of  the  association,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  ladies  and  a large  local  attendance. 

Arthur  W.  West,  president  of  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery 
Corporation,  gave  a complete  history  of  the  cemetery,  be- 
ginning with  the  meeting  in  1837  of  several  representative 
citizens  of  Salem  for  the  purpose  of  talking  over  the  project 
of  forming  an  association  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the 
establishment  of  a new  cemetery,  the  available  space  in  the 
Salem  burying  grounds  being  then  limited.  On  Feb.  19,  1840, 
the  cemetery  was  incorporated,  and  the  dedication  took  place 
June  14,  1840.  President  West  then  gave  an  interesting 
resume  of  the  several  officers  of  the  corporation,  recalled  the 
names  of  many  of  the  prominent  people  buried  within  the 
cemetery,  gave  a description  of  the  new  chapel  and  told  of  the 
many  improvements  made  in  the  grounds.  Rev.  Alfred  Man- 
chester, pastor  of  the  Second  church,  delivered  an  interesting 
address  on  “Burial  places,”  and  a program  of  special  music 
was  rendered. 

At  the  regular  business  meeting  ten  new  members  were  ad- 
mitted, giving  a total  membership  of  46. 

A very  enjoyable  shore  dinner  was  served  at  Salem  Wil- 
lows in  the  evening,  at  which  39  guests  were  present. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  .Evergreen  Cem- 
etery, Portland,  Me. 


OHIO  CEMETERY  OFFICIALS  MEET  IN  CLEVELAND. 

The  gathering  of  Ohio  Cemetery  Officials  at  the  Hotel 
Euclid,  Cleveland,  on  June  14th  and  15th,  was  a very  pleas- 
ing departure  from  the  conventional  routine  of  such  meet- 
ings. The  business  sessions  each  day  opened  with  a luncheon 
in  the  private  dining-room,  which  was  charmingly  decorated 
with  cut  flowers  and  potted  plants.  The  business  was  trans- 
acted after  the  luncheon  with  the  members  and  guests  loung- 
ing cozily  about  the  tables.  Apparently  it  was  the  thought  of 
the  program  committee  to  counteract  as  much  as  possible  the 
grave  aspect  of  the  gathering.  There  were  present  at  the 
opening  session  thirty-five  members,  and  numerous  guests 
from  Cleveland  and  vicinity,  among  the  latter  being  Monsig- 
nore Houck  and  Rev.  O’Connell  of  the  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Cleveland,  and  Rev.  Harris  R.  Cooley  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Service  of  Cleveland.  After  the  repast  Mr.  Frederick  Green 
introduced  Mr.  Cooley,  who,  in  behalf  of  Mayor  Johnson, 
who  was  at  the  bedside  of  his  mother,  welcomed  the  dele- 
gates to  the  city. 

Mr.  Green,  as  president  of  the  association,  then  read  the 
president’s  annual  address,  in  which  he  urged  a closer  union 
of  cemetery  men  and  advocated  the  formation  of  a league  of 
cemeteries  and  the  employment  of  a consulting  superintendent, 
who  should  frequently  visit  the  cemeteries  belonging  to  the 
league,  and  in  closing  introduced  Mgr.  Houck  as  the  “Father 
of  the  Funeral  Car.”  Mr.  Green’s  address  was  a happy  com- 
bination of  valuable  suggestion  and  genial  welcome,  and  did 
much  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  family  reunion  into  the  meeting. 

Mgr.  Houck  told  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  early  days 
of  the  funeral  car,  of  the  consternation  it  created  among 
“certain  people,”  and  of  its  present  popularity,  which  is  such 
that,  to  use  his  words,  “People  are  dying  to  ride  in  it.”  Mgr. 
Houck  also  told  of  the  initiative  in  this  city  by  Bishop  Horst- 
man  in  the  abolishing  of  Sunday  funerals,  a problem  which 
has  now  been  successfully  solved.  Further  addresses  were 
made  during  the  afternoon  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Case,  president  of 
Norwalk  Cemetery ; Mr.  H.  M.  Farnsworth,  president  of 


Brooklyn  Heights  Cemetery ; Rev.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Dix  of 
Cleveland.  At  four  P.  M.  the  whole  convention  drove  in 
auto  touring  cars  to  Riverside  Cemetery,  where  many  cour- 
tesies and  privileges  were  extended.  Under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Dix  this  is  taking  rank  with  the  most  beautiful  ceme- 
teries of  Ohio.  After  a general  inspection  of  the  grounds, 
refreshments  were  served  by  the  host  and  hostess,  after  which 
a visit  was  made  to  Brooklyn  Heights  Cemetery,  which  is 
just  being  laid  out  and  improved. 

The  evening  session  opened  with  a dinner,  after  which  the 
treasurer  made  his  annual  report,  which  showed  a balance  of 
$54.15.  Addresses  w'ere  then  made  by  Rev.  O’Brien  of  To- 
ledo, Mr.  J.  C.  Cline  of  Dayton,  Mr.  Whitaker  of  East 
Liverpool  and  Mr.  Hartman  of  Troy.  Rev.  O’Brien  talked  of 
numerous  cemeteries  he  had  visited  in  this  country  and  the 
Old  World,  and  dwelt  with  special  fondness  on  the  beauties 
of  Campo  Santo  in  Genoa,  Italy.  Mr.  Cline’s  paper  consisted 
of  a very  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio 
affecting  cemeteries.  Mr.  J.  J.  Stephens  of  Columbus  read 
an  interesting  paper,  entitled  “Why  Should  I Be  a Member  of 
the  State  Association,”  in  which  he  instanced  the  benefit  re- 
ceived from  the  National  Association  and  pointed  out  the 
good  that  has  come  to  the  cemeteries  of  the  country  from 
the  association.  The  discussion  following  these  papers  proved 
to  be  very  interesting  to  the  delegates  and  it  was  a late  hour 
before  the  session  adjourned. 

The  next  morning  at  8 130  a street  car  was  taken  for  Lake 
View  Cemetery.  The  car  was  switched  into  the  cemetery 
grounds  on  the  track  used  for  the  funeral  car.  The  dele- 
gates were  first  shown  the  several  implements,  tents  and 
other  devices  in  use  in  Lake  View  Cemetery,  as  well  as 
numerous  exhibits  of  lowering  devices,  debris  baskets,  corner 
markers,  etc.,  on  exhibition  by  the  various  manufacturers,  a 
part  of  the  cemetery  grounds  having  been  set  aside  for  that 
purpose.  The  delegates  were  then  shown  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  the  Wade  Memorial  Mortuary  Chapel  and  re- 
ceiving vault,  the  Rockefeller  Monument  and  the  Garfield 
Memorial.  Carriages  were  not  used,  but  the  delegates  leis- 
urely walked  over  the  grounds,  examining  lawns  and  roads, 
catch  basins  and  water  hydrants,  etc.,  in  detail.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Superintendent  Frederick  Green  and  the  Lake- 
view  Cemetery  Board  the  visitors  were  shown  the  actual 
working  of  the  cemetery  force  in  excavating.  Arranging  dirt 
cover,  and  grave  linings,  lowering  casket,  disposal  of  surplus 
dirt,  erecting  tent  over  grave,  arrangement  for  placing  flow- 
ers, curbing  to  prevent  caving,  etc.,  the  underground  pipe  sys- 
tem for  watering  lots,  the  bell  call  system  for  calling  and 
locating  men  for  the  different  duties,  and  many  other  inter- 
esting features  of  the  cemetery,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  best  managed  in  the  country. 

.'\t  the  afternoon  session  at  the  hotel  the  subject  of  arti- 
ficial or  cement  burial  vaults  was  discussed,  as  was  also  the 
operation  of  cemeteries  for  profit,  as  well  as  the  different 
methods  of  organizing  lot  owners  and  their  rights.  Mr. 
George  Gossard  of  Washington  Court  House  was  elected 
president  for  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  M-.  Whitaker  of  East 
Liverpool,  vice  president ; Mr.  G.  C.  Anderson  of  Sidney,  O., 
secretary  and  treasurer ; Mr.  J.  J.  Stephens  of  Columbus, 
delegate  to  the  National  Convention.  Executive  Committee : 
Messrs.  J.  J.  Stephens,  George  Gossard  and  William  Salway. 
After  adopting  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Sargent 
of  Akron  and  extending  a vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Dix, 
Green  and  the  other  local  officials  who  had  so  handsomely 
entertained  the  visitors,  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  second  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in 
June,  1906. 
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It  was  very  gratifying  indeed  to  me  as  a charter  member 
to  see  such  a good  attendance  as  we  had  at  the  Cleveland 
Convention  and  the  delightful  and  profitable  meeting  to  us 
all.  The  cemeteries  in  Cleveland  were  at  their  best.  River- 
side could  not  have  looked  better  and  we  learned  very  much 
at  this  place  that  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  us.  Lake 
View  Cemetery  has,  I think,  the  best  equipment  of  any  cem- 
etery in  the  country  and  the  most  perfect  lawns  it  has  ever 
been  my  privilege  to  see.  I never  went  to  a place  with  the 
intention  of  learning  that  I did  not  pick  up  something,  and  I 
think  I voice  the  sentiments  of  all  that  were  present  when  I 
say  that  I feel  well  repaid  for  my  trip. 

Columbus,  O.  John  J.  Stephens. 

* * * 

PRELIMINARY  PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION OF  CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Preliminary  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  nine- 
teenth annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  American 
Cemetery  Superintendents  to  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
Sept.  19,  20,  21  and  22.  The  business  meetings  will  be  held 
at  Hotel  Raleigh.  The  first  day’s  session  will  convene  at  10 
a.  m.,  after  the  routine  business  there  will  be  an  address  ,by 
G.  W.  Smith,  curator  of  the  Botanical  Garden ; A.  K.  Mc- 
Mahon of  Newport,  R.  I.,  will  read  a paper  on  Cemeteries  Old 
and  New,  and  there  will  be  an  address  on  Cremation.  The 
afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  visiting  the  White  House,  Treas- 
ury, Army  and  Navy  building,  Smithsonian,  Institution,  etc. 

The  meeting  will  convene  for  business  on  the  second  day 
at  Glenwood  Cemetery.  W.  S.  Pirie,  secretary  of  Forest 
Home  Cemetery,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  will  read  a paper  on  Per- 
petual Care  and  the  discussion  will  be  led  by  Frederick 
Green  of  Lake  View  Cemetery,  Cleveland,  O.  The  afternoon 
will  be  devoted  to  sight  seeing. 

The  third  day’s  morning  session  will  be  held  at  Rock  Creek 
Cemetery.  J.  E.  Miller,  Dodge  Grove  Cemetery,  Mattoon, 
111.,  will  read  a paper  on  “Legal  Matters  Affecting  Ceme- 
teries,’’ Bellett  Lawson,  Jr.,  Elm  Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  will  lead  the  discussion.  The  afternoon  and  all  of  the 
fourth  day  will  be  devoted  to  seeing  other  cemeteries.  Mount 
Vernon,  Fort  Meyer  and  other  places  of  interest.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  many  of  the  members  will  spend  Saturday  at 
Baltimore. 

The  executive  committee  has  made  arrangements  for  sight- 
seeing in  and  around  Washington  at  a reasonable  cost,  and 
assure  all  who  attend  a pleasant  time.  The  complete  pro- 
gramme will  be  published  in  Park  and  Cemetery  for  August. 


Somerset  Cemetery,  Somerset,  O.,  inaugurated  the  observ- 
ance of  Flower  Day  last  month.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
musical  services  and  appropriate  addresses,  and  made  an  im- 
pressive ceremony. 

Trustees  of  Green  Lawn  Cemetery,  Columbus,  O.,  have  for- 
bidden the  erection  of  markers  recently  purchased  by  the 
county  for  placement  over  the  graves  of  soldiers  in  this 
county.  They  call  attention  to  the  rule  of  the  cemetery  which 
provides  that  only  one  marker  may  be  placed  at  a grave  and 
no  marker  shall  be  less  than  six  inches  thick  or  more  than 


twelve  inches  high  above  the  level  of  the  lawn,  requirements 
which  are  not  met  by  the  county  markers.  The  trustees  point 
to  the  offer  of  the  United  States  government,  which  will  ! 
place  a good  substantial  marble  marker  at  each  soldier’s 
grave  free  of  cost  to  the  applicant. 

* * * 

The  following  from  the  Sullivan  correspondent  of  the  ' 
Ashland  (O.)  Press  gives  an  idea  of  some  of  the  difficulties  j 
met  with  in  improving  the  country  cemetery : “City  Engineer  i 
Niederheiser  was  in  town  Tuesday  surveying  the  new  ceme-  I 
tery.  We  are  indebted  to  our  Brother  Nankin  for  his  kindly  j 
offer  and  invitation  to  call  and  get  the  desired  information.  1 
In  the  first  place,  Brother  Nankin,  what  would  you  do  if  j 
your  cemetery  was  blockaded  on  two  sides  with  sawlogs,  thus 
making  a log  yard  of  your  driveway?  Then  we  should  like  ' 
to  ask  what  possible  course  would  you  take  to  reach  that  i 
‘northeast  corner  next  to  the  fence’  where  you  suggest  as  a i 
proper  place  for  interment  of  knockers?  This  is  indeed  too  I 
bad — that  our  cemeteries  and  sawmill  must  be  in  such  close  | 
connection.  We  are  aware  we  need  both,  but  farther  apart,  j 
During  the  burial  services  Sunday  afternoon  it  was  almost  I 
impossible  for  persons  with  teams  to  drive  to  the  cemetery  [ 
gate  on  account  of  the  above  obstruction.  We  are  ashamed  j 
to  have  jieople  come  from  abroad,  who  can  but  wonder  why  [ 
such  things  are  permitted  to  exist.  No  one  feels  this  more  | 
than  the  good  people  of  Sullivan,  but  what  are  we  going  to  fj 
do?  Make  another  kick  sufficient  to  remove  the  timbers?  l! 
Some  say  these  logs  are  for  the  new  church,  which  gives  us  j 
the  assurance  that  they  are  not  to  remain  long  in  the  way.  i 
Directly  a spacious  edifice  will  be  erected,  which  will  do 
honor  to  our  town  and  community.  This  is  certainly  gratify- 
ino*  I' 

jjj  ^ jjj  L 

FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Woodlawn  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, Winona,  Minn.,  total  receipts  of  $10,479.83  and  expendi- 
tures of  $10,316.70  were  reported.  Superintendent  J.  E. 
Thompson  reported  the  setting  out  of  325  trees  and  shrubs  of  t 
various  kinds,  and  that  monuments,  headstones,  etc.,  to  the  ' 
value  of  $14,000  have  been  placed  in  the  grounds  during  the  i 
year.  One  hundred  and  thirty  interments  were  made,  bring- 
ing the  total  number  to  5,771.  An  addition  of  $1,973.10  has  .! 
been  made  to  the  permanent  care  and  improvement  fund,  in-  J 
creasing  its  total  to  $42,774.10.  J 

* * * j 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  and  Superintendent  F.  W.  t 
Talles,  of  the  Grove  Cemetery  Association,  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  | 
shows  that  in  addition  to  a trust  fund  of  $10,000  already  paid  | 
in  an  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  an  extra  $10,000,  and  of  ( 
the  latter  amount  $4,620  has  been  pledged.  The  trust  fund 
of  Hillside  Cemetery,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  Grove  Ceme-  j 
tery  Association,  amounts  to  $13,898,  and  that  of  Gunntown 
Cemetery  $1,500.  Many  improvements  have  been  made  in 
Grove  Cemetery  during  the  past  year. 

=t!  * * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  incorporators  of  Uniondale 
Cemetery,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  the  treasurer’s  report  showed  that 
the  total  income  for  the  year  from  the  sale  of  burial  lots  and 
other  investments  was  $57,000.  The  assets  of  the  company, 
represented  in  mortgages,  bonds  and  other  securities,  are  . 
$247,284.  During  the  past  year  there  were  1,225  interments, 
while  the  number  of  lots  sold  and  tombs,  vaults  and  monu- 
ments erected  exceeds  any  previous  year  in  the  cemetery’s  , 
history.  Among  the  improvements  made  was  the  erection  of  , 
a shelter  house,  a chapel  and  a new  granite  gateway.  The  .' 
officers  elected  were  J.  W.  McGinness,  president;  John  ^ 
Thompson,  treasurer,  and  William  D.  Thompson,  secretary.  V 
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An  Index  to  articles  appearing  in  current  issues  of  leading  magazines  and  periodicals  on  Gardening^ 
Forestry^  Civic  Improvements  and  kindred  subjects. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and  Cemetery. 
R.  7.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER,  324  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED,  AND  ABBREVIA  1 IONS. 


American  Botanist,  The  (A.  B.),  $1.00 
year;  sing-le  copy,  10c. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  (Ann.  Am. 
Ac.)  $6.00  year;  single  copy,  50c. 

Architectural  Record  (Arch.  Rec.) 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Architects’  and  Builders’  Magazine 
(A.  B.  M.),  $2.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Arena,  The,  $2.50  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (Atl.  M.),  $1.00 

year;  single  copy,  35c. 

Brickbuilder,  me  (.Brb.),  $5.00  year; 
single  copy,  50c. 

Canadian  Horticulturist  (Can.  Hort.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Century  Magazine  (Cent.),  $4.00  year; 
single  copy,  35c. 

Chautauquan,  The  (Chaut.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Connecticut  Magazine,  The  (C.  M.), 
$2.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Country  Gentleman,  The  (C.  G.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Country  Life  in  America  (C.  L.  A.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Craftsman,  The  (Cr.),  $3.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  25c. 

Current  Literature  (Cur.  Lit.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Dial,  The  (Dial),  $2.00  year;  single 
copy,  20c. 

Floral  Life  (F.  L.),  50c  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Forest  Leaves  (For.  L.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Florists’  Review  (F.  R.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Exchange  (F.  E.),  $1.00 

year;  single  copy,  5c. 

Forestry  and  Irrigation  (F.  I.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine  (G.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Garden,  The  (G.),  (English),  $4.50 
year;  single  copy,  12c. 

Gardening  ((lard.),  $2.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c 

Good  Roads  Magazine  (G.  R.  M.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Harper’s  Bazar  (Harp.  B.),  $1.00  year; 


Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Elizabethan  Flower  Gardens.  By  E. 
Gosse.  Illustrated.  Harp.  M.,  iii: 
139-46.  June,  ’05. 

Floral  Decorations  of  Paris,  The.  By 

G.  T.  Grignan.  Illustrated.  (French) 
Rev.  Hart.,  77:291-4.  June  16,  ’05. 

Home  Gardens.  By  M.  J.  Scott.  Out- 
look, 79:404. 

Landscape  Value  of  Some  of  Our  Com- 
mon Trees.  By  John  Craig.  Ghaut., 
41:357-8.  June,  ’05. 

Roses,  Growing,  in  the  Open.  By  M. 

H.  Walsh.  Illustrated.  Country  Cal., 
1 :47-8.  May,  ’05. 

Seeds,  Good,  that  Fail  to  Grow.  By 
C.  L.  Allen.  F.  E.,  19:805  and  20:5. 
June  24  and  July  i,  ’05. 

Wall  Garden  Made  in  Self-Defense.  By 
J.  W.  Manning.  Illustrated.  Country 
Cal.,  I :i42-4.  June,  ’05. 


single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture  (Hort.),  $1.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  5c. 

House  Beautiful,  The  (H.  B.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

House  and  Garden  (H.  G.),  $5.00  year; 
single  copy,  50c. 

Independent,  The  (Ind.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Lippincott’s  (Lippc.),  $2.50  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  25c. 

Littell’s  Living  Age  (Liv.  Age.),  $6.00 
year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman  (M.  P.), 

$2.00  year;  single  copy,  lOe. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist  (M.  H.), 

$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Monumental  News  (M.  N.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Mueller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeltung 
(German)  (M.  D.  G.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (M. 
J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Engineering  (M.  E.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

National  Nurseryman  (N.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

New  England  Magazine  (N.  E.  M.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Outing  (Out.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Outlook,  The  (O.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Overland  Monthly,  The  (Ov.  M.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Pacific  Municipalities  (P.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Plant  World,  The  (P.  W.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (Pop.  Sci.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Revue  Horticole  (Rev.  Hort.) 
(French),  $4.25  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Scientific  Am.  Supplement  (Sci.  Am. 
S.),  $5.00  year;  single  copy  20c. 

Scribner’s  Magazine  (Scrib.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Woodland  and  Roadside  (W.  R.),  25c 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

World’s  Work,  The  (W.  W.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 


Water  Gardens  for  Everybody.  By 
Thos.  McAdam.  Illustrated.  G.  M. 
1 :266-6g.  July,  ’05. 

Wild  Flowers,  Decorative  Use  of,  by 
Candace  Wheeler.  Atl.  M.,  95 :630-4. 
May,  ’05. 

Window  Garden,  The  Winter.  By  W. 

C.  Pierce.  F.  L.  July,  ’05. 

Window  Gardening,  Report  of  Commit- 
tee of  Hartford  Florists’  Club  on 
Hort.,  1:968  and  2:14.  June  24  and 
July  I,  ’05. 

CIbic  Impro’hements,  Home  Grounds. 
Back  Yard,  Abolition  of  the.  By  Rob- 
ert C.  Spencer,  Jr.  Illustrated.  H. 
B.,  17:20-21.  July,  ’05. 

Beautifying  the  Home  Grounds.  By 
P.  McFadden.  Illustrated.  Harp.  B., 
39:509-15,  June,  ’05. 

Farming  Vacant  City  Lots.  By  A. 


Sunderland.  Illustrated.  R.  of  R.’s, 
31  :567-7L  May,  ’05. 

Trees  on  Small  Home  Grounds.  By  F. 
C.  Seavey.  Illustrated.  Chant.,  41 : 
312-16.  June,  ’05. 

Village  Improvement.  By  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted.  Atl.  M.,  95 :798-8o3. 
June,  ’05. 

Village  Improvement  Idea,  The.  By 
John  Livingston  Wright.  Illustrated. 
H.  B.,  17:12-14.  July,  ’05. 

’Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Public  Grounds. 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds. 
Boyd  Memorial  Park,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Illustrated.  P.  M.,  12:99-101.  May, 

’05. 

Highways  of  France.  Illustrated.  M.  J. 

E.,  19:10-13.  July,  ’05. 

Pavilions  in  the  New  York  Parks.  Il- 
lustrated. Arch.  Rec.,  17:248-54. 
March,  ’05. 

Road  Beautifying,  Experiment  in.  By 
S.  B.  McManus.  Chaut.,  41 :354-6. 
June,  ’05. 

Victoria  Falls.  By  T.  F.  Van  Wagenen. 

Illustrated.  Cent.,  70:222-6.  June,  ’05. 
Watertown  Suburban  Park.  Illustrated. 
Cr.,  8:446-52.  July,  ’05. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Calceolarias,  Herbaceous.  By  John 
Heeremans.  Hort.,  1:957.  June  24, 

’05. 

Development  of  a Tree.  Sci.  Am.  Sup., 
59:24378-9.  February  25,  ’05. 

Father  of  Dogwood  Trees.  By  S.  C. 
Moon.  Illustrated.  Country  Cal, 
1 :28.  May,  ’05. 

Forest  Cover,  Effect  of  on  Stream 
Flow.  By  W.  B.  Greeley.  F.  L,  ii: 
163-168.  June,  ’05. 

Hardy  Rhododendrons.  Hort.,  i :904. 
June  10,  ’05. 

Historic  Trees.  By  Mrs.  H.  J.  Hall. 

Chaut.,  41:318-8.  June,  ’05. 

Legends  of  the  Trees.  By  V.  V.  Beede. 
Illustrated.  Chaut.,  41:306-11.  June, 

’05. 

Lilacs,  Notes  on.  By  John  W.  Duncan. 
Illustrated.  F.  E.,  19:750-  June  10, 
’05- 

Moth  Suppression  in  Massachusetts. 
Illust.  Reports  by  J.  A.  Pettigrew 
and  by  the  Committee  of  the  Mass. 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture. 
Hort.,  I :936-9.  June  17,  ’05. 

Mutilation  of  Trees,  Thoughtless. 

Country  Calendar,  i :i63-5.  June,  ’05. 
Poppies,  by  Clarence  M.  Weed.  Illus- 
trated. H.  G.,  7:293-4.  June,  ’05. 

Root  Pruning  Device,  A Successful.  By 
L.  P.  Miller.  Illustrated.  F.  I.,  ii: 
168-70.  • June,  ’05. 

Roses,  Single,  for  Garden  and  Shrub- 
bery. By  B.  M.  Watson.  Illustrated. 
Country  Cal.,  1:154-5.  June,  ’05. 
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Scale  Insects,  Injurious.  Bulletin  Conn. 
E.xp.  Station.  F.  E.,  20:21.  July  i, 

’05. 

Country  Cal.,  i :53.  May,  ’05. 

Shrubs,  Hardy,  Use  of  for  Forcing. 
Paper  by  Edward  Matthews  before 
Philadelphia  Florists’  Club.  F.  E , 
19.761  and  779.  June  10  and  17,  ’05. 
Spiraeas  for  Foliage  Effects.  By  Danske 
Dandridge.  Illustrated.  Country  Cal., 
1:155,190.  June,  ’05. 

Story  of  a Tree  as  Told  by  Its  Log. 
C.  F.  Millspaugh.  Illustrated.  Chaut., 
41  :303-6.  June,  ’05. 

Trees  on  the  Pocomoke.  F.  L.,  10:39. 
June,  ’05. 

Trees  in  May.  J.  Burroughs.  Illus- 
trated. Country  Calendar,  i : 19-20. 
May,  ’05. 

Trees  of  the  Lord  and  the  Tree  Butcher. 
By  J.  Davey.  Illustrated.  Chaut.,  41 : 
319-22.  June,  ’05. 

Trees  in  Cemeteries.  By  O.  C.  Simonds. 
Illustrated.  Chaut,  41 :338-44.  June, 

’05. 

Tree  Protection  in  the  U.  S.  By  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Millspaugh.  Illustrated.  Chaut., 
41  .-326-35.  June,  ’05. 

Tree  Planting  on  a Treeless  Land.  By 
S.  M.  Coulter.  Chaut.,  41 :322-5. 
June,  ’05. 

Trees,  Ascent  of  Water  in.  Sci.  Am. 

Sup.,  59:24410.  March  ii,  ’05. 

Water  Lilies.  By  R.  L.  Adams.  Illus- 
trated. Hort,  1:901.  June  10,  ’05. 
Water  Lilies,  Indispensable.  By  Wil- 
liam Tricker.  Hort,  i :958.  June  24, 

’05. 


REPORTS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

The  Tramp  Problem,  by  Joseph  Lee, 
Leaflet  No.  4 of  the  Massachusetts 
Civic  League,  is  one  of  a series  of  short 
articles  bearing  upon  different  phases  of 
local  improvement  work  which  the 
league  is  publishing  with  the  object  of 
being  of  use  to  village  improvement  so- 
cieties and  similar  organizations.  The 
aim  in  the  present  instance  is  to  furnish 
practical  suggestion  and  assistance  to 
local  organizations  or  individual  citi- 
zens who  desire  to  see  that  their  town 
deals  with  the  tramp  problem  in  the 
Lest  and  most  effective  way.  A number 
of  village  improvement  societies  have 
already  interested  themselves  in  the 
■question  of  the  administration  of  poor 
relief,  of  which  the  method  of  dealing 
with  tramps  is  usually  a part;  and  it  is 
Believed  that  many  others  will  find 
themselves  interested  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

“Report  on  an  Examination  of  a For- 
est Tract  in  Western  North  Carolina,” 
By  Franklin  W.  Reed,  is  puBlished  as 
Bulletin  No.  60  of  the  Bureau-  of  For- 


STAR  WINDMILL 

WATER  SUPPLY  OUTFITS 

FOR 
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Are  used  the  World  over.  They  furnish  an  abnodatice  of 
water.  The  elevated  tank  gives  the  required  pressure  for 

SPRINKLING  otSer  PURPOSES 

By  the  use  of  pipes  and  hydrants,  water  can  be  distributed 
to  desirable  points  and  is  a source  of  much  convenience. 
Constructed  of  best  material  by  skilled  mechanics. 

A reliable  and  economical  system 

Neat  and  Attractive.  NothingBetter.  Write  us,  explain- 
ing your  wants  and  full  information  will  be  furnished. 

FLINT  & WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

Kendallville,  Ind. 

96  Wall  St.,  NEW  Y’ORK  8 Wood  St.,  PITTSBURG.PA. 

CAST  IRON 

GRAVE  AND  LOT  MARKS 


“Neat,  Durable  and  Practical” 
Send  for  Our  New  Catalogue 

BERGER  MFG.  CO., 

4229  Fergus  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


GATES,  FENCES,  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 

for  house,  lawn  or  stable,  can  be  bought  OUR 
way  at  a saving  of  30  to  50  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  most  important  Ornamental  Iron 
and  Steel  construction  work  in  the  U nited  States 
came  from  our  factories.  A neat  steel  fence 
around  your  prorerty  will  increase  its  value  greatly.  Our  large  Catalogue  K shows  pictures 
of  actual  places,  with  Gates,  Fences,  etc.,  in  position;  it’s  free,  write  for  it  to-day. 

GLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 


KNIGHT  & 

ROME, 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Sup- 
ervising Engineers, 

For  Water- works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
COKBESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


HOPKINS, 

N.  Y. 
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H.  A.  CAPARN. 

L,and>scape  ,^yirchitect 

150  FiftH  Ave. 
New  YorK. 
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Park  and  Cemetery 

--=AND^  

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art  out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 
etc- 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor, 

R,  J,  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St,,  CHICAGO, 
Eastern  Office  ; 

1538  Am, Tract  Society  Bldg,,  New  York, 

Subscription  Sl.OO  a Year  in  Advance. 
Foreign  Subscription  $1.50. 
Published  Monthly. 

Issued  on  the  16th  of  the  Month. 


Directory  of 

PARK, CEMETERY,  AND 
CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS 
And  Kindred  Organizations. 


American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents. 

President.  Theodore  Wirth,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Vice-Presidents,  Byron  Worthen,  Manchester, 
N.  H. ; W.  J.  Zartmann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Chambers,  Toronto,  Ont. : R.  H.  War- 
der, Chicago,  111.;  E.  Baker,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
W.  R.  Adams,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Secy.-Treas.,  John  W.  Duncan,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents. 

President,  J.  H.  Morton,  “City  'Cemeteries,” 
Boston. 

Vice-President,  E.  G.  Carter,  “Oakwoods,” 
Chicago. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson.  Sr., 
Paxtang,  Pa. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Convention,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Sept.  19-22,  1905. 

The  American  Civic  Association. 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

First  Vice-President,  Clinton  Rodgers  Wood- 
ruff, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  William  B.  Howland,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

President.  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  St.  James 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Lowrie,  156  Fifth  Av., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Downing  Vaux,  68  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

President.  E.  Albertson,  Bridgeport,  Ind. 

Vice-President,  Orlando  Harrison.  Berlin.  Md. 

Secretary,  George  'C.  Seager,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  C.  L.  Yates.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  Dallas,  Texas,  1906. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

President,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Lee.  Bosto-n. 

Treasurer,  B.  P.  Clark,  Boston. 

Secretary,  Edw.  T.  Hartman,  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston. 

Society  of  American  Florists 
and  Ornamental  Horticulturists. 

President.  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago. 

Vice-President,  J.  R.  Freeman,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  H.  B,  Beatty,  Oil  City.  Pa. 
American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements. 

President,  A.  Prescott  Fo-lwell,  Easton,  Pa. 

First  Vice-President,  Charles  Carroll  Brown, 
Indianapolis,  Ind, 

Secretary.  George  W.  Tillson,  Municipal  Bldg., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  F.  J.  O’Brien.  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  Montreal,  Can.,  Sept.  5-7. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 

Superintendents  and  Officials. 

President,  George  Gossard.  Washington  C.  H. 

Vice-President,  M.  Whitaker,  E.  Liverpool. 

Secretary-Treasurer.  G.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney. 
Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 

President,  Edward  G.  Carter,  Oakwoods,  Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President,  Arthur  J.  Graves,  Blooming- 
ton, 111. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  John  E.  Miller,  Mattoon. 

New  England  Cemetery  Association. 

President,  Geo.  W.  Creesv.  Salem.  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Frank  M.  Floyd,  Portland.  Me. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  William  Allen,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


We  furnish  high  grade 

VENTILATING 
APPARATIS 
RAISING  THE 

in  Greenhouses  and  other  Build- 
ings by  means  of  Oil-Cups  it  Runs 
Smoothly. 

Send  to-day  to  our  New  York  Of- 
fice for  our  Heating  and  Ventilat- 
ing Catalogue,  and  also  for  Green- 
house Construction  Catalogue  Free 

LORD  & BURNHAM  COMPANY 

New  York  Office  General  Office  and  Works 

1133  BROADWAY  IRYINQTON-ON-HLDSON,  NEW  YORK 


Lawn,  Cemetery  and  Park  fence 


A Beautiful  Close  Fence  at  a Low  Price 


, Can  furnish  the  wire  fabric  to  go  on  wood  posts 

We  are  large  manufacturers  of  woven  wire  fencing 

Send  for  Our  Catalogue 

TKe  Denning  Wire  (SL  Fence  Company 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Iron  and  Bronze  Fences 

Entrance  Gates, 
etc.,  for  ParKs 
and  Cemeteries. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
or  -write  for  estimates. 


DAVID  PETTIT 

structural  anti  Orna- 
mental Iron  and  Steel 
Works  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Q25  CKestnut  Street 
PHI]:,A.DELPHIA. 
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estry.  The  property  with  which  this  re- 
port deals  belongs  to  the  Linville  Im- 
provement Company,  whose  main  pur- 
pose is  to  develop  it  as  a summer  re- 
sort. Although  the  forest  is  valued 
more  for  the  indirect  revenue  to  be  de- 
rived from  its  beauty  than  for  any  im- 
mediate returns  from  the  sale  of  tim- 
ber, yet  the  owners  propose  to  obtain 
some  immediate  revenue  by  selling  tim- 
ber or  other  forest  products,  if  opera- 
tions can  be  carried  on  in  such  a way 
that  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  forest 
will  not  be  impaired  and  provision  can 
be  made  for  the  production  of  future 
crops.  The  problem  is  mainly  a silvi- 
cultural one,  but  it  involves  also  a con- 
sideration of  market  conditions.  The 
conclusion  drawn  by  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  from  a study  on  the  ground  is 
that  logging  on  a large  scale,  whether 
or  not  it  would  impair  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  forest,  would  greatly 
impair  its  beauty.  On  the  other  hand, 
logging  in  a small  way,  with  a portable 
sawmill,  properly  supervised  by  a trained 
forester,  could  be  carried  on  so  that  the 
silvical  condition  of  the  forest  would 
be  improved,  while  the  operations 
would  be  so  concealed  from  the  general 
view  that  the  aesthetic  features  would 
not  be  harmed.  The  bulletin  is  illus- 
trated with  a map  showing  the  forest 
types  and  a number  of  photographs,  and 
contains  32  pages. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS,  ETC. 

Michell’s  Wholesale  catalog  and 
price-list  of  bulbs  and  seasonable  sup- 
plies; July  and  August,  1905.  Henry 
F,  Michell,  1018  Market  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  Flint  & Walling  Co.,  Kendall- 
ville,  Ind.,  send  two  attractively  illus- 
trated, neatly  printed  booklets  about 
their  “Star  Windmills,”  towers,  tanks, 
pumps,  hydrants  and  other  waterworks 
supplies.  One  of  them  is  entitled  “The 
Tale  of  the  Wind,”  and  the  other  “The 
Proof  of  the  Puddin’.” 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTES. 

Mr.  Bellett  Lawson,  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  secretary  of  the  Association  of 
American  Cemetery  Superintendents, 
has  been  very  ill  and  was  obliged  to 
undergo  an  operation.  He  is  expected 
to  be  several  weeks  in  fully  recovering. 

TFe  twenty-ninth  biennial  meeting  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society  will 
be  held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  August 
8-10.  Prof.  John  Craig,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
is  secretary. 


SVONE  GRlLSHFR.SANn.ST.lHOI>l  f 
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iJMafi  Scholl^iT  Co  126 

HICACO:  HONADNOCK  81.DC.  PHILA-  BCTZ  BLOC  BOSTON,  BOARD  OF  TRADE  BLDG 


New  York  Office,  St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 


OF  rtLL  K.1ISDS 

For  rolling  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successful  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveways. 

Send  for  catalogue. 


The  Kelly-Springfleld  Road  Roller  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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ROLLERS 


ARTISTIC  MEMORIALS 
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Cutcheon  Monument,  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Erected  by  the  Harrison  Granite  Co. 


In  Granite  and 
Bronze  for  Ceme- 
teries and  Parks. 

Jo- 

Special  Designs 
Submitted 

for  Receiving  Vaults, 
Memorial  Chapels, 
Mausoleums,  Sar- 
cophagi and  Public 
and  Private  Monu- 
ments, to  be  erected 
in  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 


HARRISON 
GRANITE  CO. 

Granite  Works 
BARRE,  YT. 

main  Office,  M E.  23d  St. 
NEW  YOBK 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  Etc, 
ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  In  Steck. 

Order  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers. 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48.  BANGOR.  PENN. 
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How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS.  JR. 

EX-SUPT.  OF  PARKS«  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

CONTAINS  27  chapters  of  Sug-gestive 
Text,  profusely  illustrated.  Good 
advice  on  the  Selection  of  Home 
Grounds — Site  of  House — Roads  and 
Paths — Lawns — Flower  Garden  s— 
Trees — Shrubs — Plants — Vines — Resi- 
dential Parks,  Fences,  Bridges  and 
Summer  Houses — List  of  Plants  for 
General  Use  on  Home  Grounds — Parks 
and  Parkways — Churchyards  and  Cem- 
eteries— City  and  Village  Squares — 
Railroad  Station  Grounds.  Size  5x7/4 ; 
249pages.  Binding,  cloth.  Price,  $1.00 
R.  J.  HMIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


HOOPER’S  EXPANSIVE 
TREE 
GUARD 


Patd. 


This  guard  is, 
without  ques- 
tio  1 the  very 
best  article  of 
the  kind  ever 
c<niceived. 

Is  neat,  easily 
adjusted,  and 
^ ill  last  a life- 
time. 

Write  for  prices 
and  particulars. 

D.  H.B.  HOOPER 

157  Elm  St. 
Biddeford,  Me. 


WHITE  GLAZED 

TERRM-COTT  fK 

GRAVE  and  lot  markers 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO..  Limaville,  Ohio 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING.  PAT.  AUG.  13.  >901. 


These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  3%  inch,  4 inch 
and  6 inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
tery Specialties.  Address,  LEO  G.  H/VMSE.  0/\KL  F*rtRK.,  ILL. 


EASTON  SLATE  VAULT  CO. 

EASTON,  PA. 

SLATE  VAULTS 

ARE  THE  BEST 

Will  not  decay.  A perfect  protection  from 

water  and  dampness 

WRITE  FOR  SIZES  AND  PRICES 

Mausoleum  Doors  and 
Gates  in  Bronze  and  Steel. 
Catalog  H. 


Artistic  and  Substantial 
Gates  and  Fences. 
Catalog  D. 


THE  VULCAN  COMPANY 


ORNAMENTAL  WROUGHT  IRON  ENTRANCE  GATES  AND  FENCES. 


THE  NATIONAL  LOWERING  DEVIOE.  Improved  and  Beautified. 


Our  improved  Device  is  as 
near  perfection  as  human  inge- 
nuity and  skill  can  make  it.  It 
is  adjustable  as  to  length  and 
width  to  fit  and  conform  to  any 
size  grave.  Has  power  to  raise 
as  well  as  lower.  Is  finished  as 
well  as  a fine  piece  of  furniture 
with  polished  oak  top  and  ends, 
absolutely  safe  and  easy  to  op- 
erate; every  Device  tested  to 
1200  lbs.  before  leaving  the  fac- 
tory; more  in  actual  operation 
than  all  other  kinds  combined. 

We  guarantee  their  safety 
and  perfect  working  in  every 
particular.  There  are  others, 
but  we  believe  it  is  conceded  that 


none  compare  with  the  Improved  National.  When  you  buy,  buy  the  safest,  handsomest  and  only  perfect  Device. 

NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.,  COLDWATER,  MICH. 
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Advertisements,  limited  to  five  lines,  -will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertion,  T -words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
fany  order. 


Situation  Wanted 

By  a young-  married  man  thirty-one 
years  of  age,  -who  is  desirous  of  mak- 
ing a change,  a position  as  superin- 
tendent or  manager  of  a first-class 
cemetery,  experienced  in  all  lines  of 
cemetery  management.  Am  at  present 
superintendent  of  the  leading  cemetery 
in  a locality  of  one  hundred  thous- 
and population  and  a member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Cemetery  Su- 
perintendents. Address  L.  J.,  care  of 
Park  and  Cemetery. 


LLOW  me  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations on  the  appearance 
of  “Park  and  Cemetery”, 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  an- 
other year  of  its  valued  work.  Much 
credit  is  due  for  its  past  years  of 
success  in  its  chosen  work.  The  pub- 
lic cannot  but  appreciate  the  work 
your  magazine  has  done  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  outdoor  art.  Ceme- 
tery officials  have  found  it  a great 
means  of  help  in  improving  cemetery 
work  and  methods. 

JAMES  H.  MORTON, 

Prest.  Assn,  of  Am.  Cem.  Supts. 


JAMES  MacPHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


THIS  IS  A GRAVE  PROPOSITION! 
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LITTLE  GIANT  CASKET  LOWERING  DEVICE 

Telescopes  7 inches  square  and  44  inches  long-.  Double  Friction  Brake.  We  demon- 
strate and  have  proved  to  the  world  that  we  manufacture  the  most  complete  Casket 
Lowering  Device  on  earth.  Don’t  compare  our  Lowering  Device  with  single  brake 
imitations.  We  use  Double  Clamp  Friction  Brake,  works  automatically. 

Absolutely  Safe,  Easy  to  Handle,  Elegantly  Finished. 

Our  Grave  Linings  are  fine. 

We  are  pioneer  manufacturers  in  the  Lowering  Device  business  and  offer  you  the 
OLD  RELIABLE.  It  folds  into  a small  space,  quickly  adj  usted  and 
makes  a fine  appearance.  Always  ready.  There’s  none  just  like  it.  31  in  use 
in  cemeteries  in  Detroit,  besides  thousands  in  United  States,  Canada  and  Eng- 
land that  are  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 


Folding*  CasKet  Eowering^  Device  WorKs 

Ovid,  MicK. 

Eastern  Offices:  Western  Offices: 

John  Marsellus  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  California  Casket  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal- 

O.  K.  Buckhout  Chemical  Co.,  London,  Eng.  Oregon  Casket  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Eckardt  Casket  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Los  Angeles  Coffin  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Records 

A.  Simple  System  of  Keeping  a Com» 

plete  Record  of 

Interments.  Lot 

Owners.  Location 

of  Graves.  Etc. 

SPECIMEN  PAGES  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher 

324  Dearborn  St.,  Ghicago 

Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave[ 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decora- 
tion for  a grave.  Write  for  samples 
of  goods. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,  0. 


JJ/E  NOTE  the  general  change 
' that  characterizes  the  March 
number  of  Park  and  Cemetery  and 
wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  im- 
proved appearance  of  same. 

THOS.  MEEHAN  <t  SONS,  Nurserymen. 


M.  B.  MISHLER,  Ravenna,  Ohio 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  grave  and 
lot  markers.  Machine  for  making,  patented  May  29th,  1894 
Not  only  the  best  but  also  the  cheapest  marker  made. 

WHITE  GLAZED  TOPS  A SPECIALTY 
OUR  TERRA  GOTTA  GRAVE  AND  LOT  MARKERS 

Are  in  use  in  33  states  and  Canada,  and  have  been  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  for  the  National  Cemeteries.  Standard  size  3 inches  diam- 
eter by  12  inches  long.  Numbered,  lettered  or  marked  to  order.  We 
sell  direct.  Our  prices  will  interest  you.  Get  onr  descriptive  pamphlet. 

M.  B mSHLER  RAVFNNA.  OHIO. 


Mention  Park  and  Cemetery  when  Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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Popularity  proren  by  repeated  orders. 

Plenty  of  A-1  references  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Only  metallic  Park  Basket  that  is  light 
and  easy  to  handle;  still  not  subject  to 
breakage  in  handling  about  the  grounds. 

Has  deep  corrugated  inside  can,  remov- 
able for  emptying  contents. 

Park,  Cemetery,  and  Improvement  Boards 
send  your  address  and  receive  description, 
etc.,  in  detail. 

THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


CARTS 

OF  Many  Patterns 

SPRINKLERS 

AND 

WATE^ANKS 

Park  and  Lawn 
Settees 

12  different  and  hand- 
some designs.  All  up 
to  date  and  best  of 
their  kind. 

HOBSON  & CO. 
Manufacturers 
Office,  S3  State  St. 
New  York 


Grooved  and  Bolted 

Slate  Grave  Vaults 

..CLEAN,  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Can 
Special  Attention  given 


ESTABLISHED  1844. 


Hitchings’ 

NEW 

MOGUL 

BOILERS 

For  Hot  Water  or  Steam. 

HOT  WATER  Radiation  from 
4,200  Square  Feet  and  Up. 
STEAM  Radiation  from  2,500 
Square  Feet  and  Up. 

Hitchings  & Co. 

Horticultural  Architects 
and  Builders, 

233  Mercer  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


United  States  Portable  Cribbing  Company 

34  Lackawanna  Avenue,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


A 

CRIBBING 

DEVICE 

INSURES 

ECONOMY 

in 

LOT 

SPACE 


SAFETY  I 

in 

EXCAVA- 

TION 


We  will 

send 

youl 

one 

on 

trial. 


The  illustration  shows  our  cribbing  device  in.  use  in  the  cemetery  at  West  Pittston,  Pa., 
where  it  has  been  successfully  used  for  over  a year.  Note  how  close  the  open  grave  is  to 
the  next  one.  It  prevents  caving,  and  makes  it  possible  to  excavate  much  closer  to 
other  graves.  Graves  may  be  left  open  any  length  of  time  without  danger  of  caving.  It  is 
substantially  made  of  the  best  spruce,  two  inches  or  more  in  thickness,  with  fastenings  of 
metal  and  will  last  for  years.  Send  for  description  and  prices. 


ALWAYS  MENTION  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS 
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The  above  is  a fac- 
simile of  the  award 
granted  theBomgard- 
ner  Lowering  Device 
Co.,  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904, 
the  grand  prize  being 
the  highest  award 
given  to  any  exhibit. 


The  Bomgardner 
Lowering  Device 


The  cut  below  shows  the  mechanism  of  the  Bomgardner  double-tele- 
scoping steel  lowering  device,  the  idlers,  as  shown  moving  apart  as  the 
device  is  closed,  and  moving  together  as  it  is  widened.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  further  information. 


The  Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Co. 

25  Briqht  Street 
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DURFEE  TENT 
MFG.  CO. 


A^GRAVE  TENT 


Should  always  be  set  when  the  people 
need  protection  against  rain,  cold  winds 
or  the  baking  rays  of  a hot  sun. 

Parties  attending  the  funeral  will  leave  warm,  closed  carriages 
in  a perspiring  condition  without  regard  to  the  weather;  they  cannot 
bring  a Tent,  but  surely  appreciate  the  protection  one  provides,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  such  services  rendered.  Our  Tents 
are  modestly  made  for  cemetery  use,  of  gray  material,  with  brown, 
reinforced  peak  and  scallop  binding ; made  with  detachable  walls  all 
or  half  way  around. 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


You  will  know  prices  and  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-eix 
different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sending^  for  our  Tent  Circular. 
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WATER  SCENE  IN  PELHAM  BAY  PARK,  NEW  YORK. 


II  PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 


57th 

YEAR 

W.!&  T.  SMITH  CO.,  600  Castle  street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

FIELD  GROWN  ROSES.  FRUIT  TREES.  CLEMATIS. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

600 

ACRES 

Our  Work  In  >letal 

Is  produced  under  die  personal  and 
exclusive  direction  of  die  members 
of  die  drm — diose  most  interested 
in  maintaining  its  present  standard. 
It  is  made  by  men  thoroughly 
trained  in  their  respective  trades 
and  whose  experience  in  our  par- 
ticular line  has  been  adequate. 

€||  If  you  will  send  us  your  name, 
and  express  an  interest  in  what  we 
make,  even  tho  you  have  no  im- 
mediate intention  of  buying,  we 
will  mail  you  illustrated  matter 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  you 
posted  on  what  we  are  doing. 

€]|  Some  new  bulletins  all  showing 
work  suitable  for  Parks,  Ceme- 
teries and  Country  Places,  are  as 
follows: 

Benches  for  Gardens,  - 402 

Stable  Fittings,  etc.,  - 422 

Lamp  Posts  and  Lamps,  462 
Entranceways  and  Gates,  482 
Country  Estate  Fencing,  512 

ITe  send  them  FREE. 

The  William  Bayley  Co. 

102  North  St..  SPRINGFIELD.  O. 

/f  — — 

H.  A.  CAPARN, 

Landscape  _^rchitect 

156  FiftK  Ave. 

New  YorK. 
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OAKS  LINDENS  MAPLES  SHRIBS  EVERGREENS 


Complete  list  with  prices  upon  application. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  Union  County  Nurseries, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec/ 
ialty.  Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  , . , 

THE  WM.  H,  MOON  CO„  ^ > MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


F"LORISTS’  BULBS 


\A/. 


C 


BEST  GRADE  ONGY.  IMPORT  ORDERS 
NOW  BOOKED.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES  :: 


B E C K E R X.  ai,i,e«ieny. 


Iron  and  Bronze  Fences 

Entrance  Gates, 
etc.,  for  ParKs 
and  Cemeteries. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
or  write  for  estimates^ 


DAVID  PETTIT 

Str«ctur«l  and  Oa>na» 
mental  Iron  and  Steel 
WorKs  ^ ^ ^ 

925  CKestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


STAR  WINDMILL 

WATER  SUPPLY  OUTFITS 

* M ’Si 

FOR 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 

IK 

Are  used  the  World  over.  They  furnish  an  abundance  of 
water.  The  elevated  tank  gives  the  required  pressure  for 

SPRINKLING  otSer  PURPOSES 

By  the  use  of  pipes  and  hydrants,  water  can  be  distributed  i 

lo  desirable  points  and  is  a source  of  much  convenience. 
Constructed  of  best  material  by  skilled  mechanics. 

4VfiBniRr 

A RELIABLE  AND  ECONOMICAL  SYSTEM 

Neat  and  Attractive.  Nothing  Better.  Write  us,  explain-  ; 

ing  your  wants  and  full  information  will  be  furnished.  i 

FLINT  & WALLING  MEG.  CO. 

Kendallville,  Ind. 

96  Wall  St.,  NEW  YORK  8 Wood  St.,  PITTSBURG.PA. 

PAF.K  AND  CEMETERY 
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Artistic  and  Substantial 
Gates  and  Fences. 
Catalog  D. 


EARNSHAW  & PUNSHON, 
Civil  and  Landscape  Engineers, 

Southwest  Cor.  Fifth  and  l^acc  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  of  study,  travel  and  experience  in  the  profession  enables  us  to 
^ guarantee  that  our  Modern  plans  for  laying  out  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  the  Subdivision 
of  Estates  will  insure  the  best  artistic  effects  and  financial  results,  and  at  the  same  time 
involve  the  least  expense  in  development  and  maintenance. 

PERSONAL  INSPECTION  AND  ADVICE  AS  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PROPERTIES  WILL 

BE  PROMPTLY  GIVEN  AT  REASONABLE  RATES. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK  OF  REFERENCES. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

BY  F.  A.  WAUGH 

A?i  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles 
governing  ojttdoor  artif  iviih  many  suggestions 
Jor  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems 
of  gardening.  Illustrated.^  jsrto,  cloth.  Price 
$Q  cents.  Sent  postpaid  by 

H.  J.  HAIGHT 

$24  Dearborn  St,  CHICAGO 


“Eureka” 

Weed  Killer. 

Saves  Weeding.  Keeps 
Paths,  etc.,  clear  with- 
out disturbing  or  stain- 
ing the  gravel. 

Soluble  Powder,  readily  mixed  and  applied. 
Large  Size  Tin,  enough  for  loo  square  yards.  75  ets. 
each.  Special  prices  to  Cemeteries  and  buyers  in 
large  quantities.  Full  directions  with  each  tin. 

Vaughan’S  Seed  Store, 

CHICAGO:  NEW  YORK: 

84*86  Randolph  8t.  14  Barclay  St. 


Over  Half  a Century  of  Fair  Dealing 

has  given  our  products  that  prominence 
which  merit  de-ervee.  We  still  offer 
everything  of  the  best  for  Orchard, 
Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  9treet*Oarden 
and  Oreenhoune*  Catalogue  No. 
" 1 free  to  purchasers  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees.  No.  3 
free  to  buyers  of  Holland  and 
other  Bulbs,  Hardy  Plants 
nnd  Vines,  Hoses,  Ferns,  Palms  and 
Greenhouse  Goods  in  general.  Try 

us;  will  give  you  a square  deal  and 

guarantee  satisfaction.  Correspondence  solicited, 
years;  44  greenhouses;  1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO. 

Box  20  PAINESViLUE,  OHIO 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 

Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINIVEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


Order 

Your 

Supplies 


From  dealers  who 
advertise  in  : : : 

PARK  and 
CEMETERY 

And  always  mention  the 
Paper  when  you  write. 


PA.RK  AND  CE;ME.TE-R.Y 


IV 


Popularity  proTen  by  repeated  orders. 

Plenty  of  A-1  references  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Only  metallic  Park  Basket  that  is  light 
and  easy  to  handle;  still  not  subject  to 
breakage  in  handling  about  the  grounds. 

Has  deep  corrugated  inside  can,  remov- 
able for  emptying  contents. 

Park,  Cemetery  and  Improvement  Boards 
send  yonr  address  and  receive  description, 
etc.,  in  detail. 

THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


SF^ECiyVVEIN  EVERGREENS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT.  All  lifting  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


Austin  Street  Sprinklers 


Built  in  six  sizes 
and  seven  styles. 
Wood  or  steel  tanR, 
Steel  frame. 

Patent  wheels. 
Trussed  Gears, 
Simplest  and  most 
effective  valves. 


Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  rollers, 

Sweepers  and  Earth-handling  Machinery 

The  Austin- Western  Co.,  Ltd. 

CHICAGO 


T^es 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  Collections  in  America 


GOLD  MEDAL 

PARIS  PAN-AMERICAN  ST.  LOUIS 

102  Prizes  New  York  State  Fair,  1904 


ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

Nurserymen  and  Horticulturists 
MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Drawer  1044 — G Established  1840 

ROCHESTER,  NEWYORK 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144  pages)  FREE  on 
Request,  Mention  this  Publication 


Beautifying  Parks  and  Cemeteries 

The  wise  planter  selects  stock  that  is  better 
than  the  average — not  the  small,  single 
stemmed  shrubs,  but  the  large,  bushy 
plants.  Trees  that  have  been  cared  for 
and  reared  to  shapely  specimens — not  the 
neglected  ones  that  received  their  final 
dressing  when  taken  from  the  seed-bed. 

By  giving  it  more  care  and  attention  than 
is  customary,  we  pr<  duce  the  kind  of  stock 
sought  successful  planters.  No  fruits  or 
tender  plants.  Hardy  Ornamentals  is  our 
specialty  and  of  these  we  have  an  immense 
collection.  Ask  for  our  Autumn  Catalog. 

WE  PAY  THE  POSTAGE 

Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Inc. 

Oak  Ave. 

Dreshertown,  Penna. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


A Simple  System  of  Keepping  a 
Complete  Record  of  Interments^ 
Lot  owners.  Location  of  Graves,  etc. 


Spbcimbn  Paqbs  Sbht  on  Application 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER 

324-  DEARBORN  ST..  CHICAGO 
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Ne<w  Life  for  the  Chicago  Parks, 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Jens  Jensen  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  West  Park  System  of  Chicago,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  final  chapter  in  the 
removal  of  the  Chicago  Parks  from  the  blight  of  poli- 
tics. Chicago,  with  its  parks  under  the  management  of 
three  different  Boards  of  Commissioners  has  long  been 
an  anomaly  in  park  management,  and  has  furnished 
examples  of  park  work  ranging  from  the  worst  to  the 
best.  The  South  Park  System,  under  the  expert  care 
of  Superintendent  Foster  and  a public  spirited  Board 
of  Commissioners,  has  been  a model  of  efficiency  and 
its  value  will  be  still  further  enhanced  when  the  new 
system  of  public  service  parks,  now  under  development, 
has  been  fully  completed.  A few  years  ago  Lincoln 
Park  was  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  spoils  politicians 
and  placed  in  charge  of  Superintendent  Warder.  It 
has  since  made  rapid  progress  and  will  soon  be  able  to 
take  its  place  in  the  same  class  as  the  South  Park 
System.  Mr.  Jensen  is  a landscape  architect  of  high 
reputation,  a member  of  the  newer  American  school, 
whose  aim  is  to  keep  the  parks  as  near  to  nature  as  pos- 
sible. He  has  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  under- 
take the  regeneration  of  the  West  Park  System  and 
the  technical  and  executive  ability  to  accomplish  it. 
With  all  three  of  its  park  divisions  under  such  able 
management  Chicago  is  now  in  a position  to  enter  upon 
an  era  of  park  building  which  should  place  it  where 
it  belongs  among  American  cities. 

^ 

The  Cost  of  Politics  in  Park  Work. 

Prompted  it  seems  by  political  motives  calculated 
to  defeat  the  public  demand  for  parks  the  Citv  Coun- 
cil of  Boston  about  the  year  1875  restricted  the  maxi- 
mum price  to  be  paid  for  land  necessary  in  the  Back 
Bay  improvement  to  ten  cents  per  square  foot.  With- 
out the  restriction  it  is  estimated  that  a saving  of  one 
million  dollars  in  construction  or  an  increase  of  two 
hundred  and  five  acres  in  park  area  might  have  been 
effected.  This  fact  was  announced  at  a recent  lec- 
ture before  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects in  Boston  by  Mr.  John  C.  Olmsted,  who,  with 
his  father,  the  late  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  de- 
signed the  Boston  Park  System. 

A municipality  embarking  on  a park  development 
policy  requires  the  services  of  persons  who  have  proven 
their  capacity  to  successfully  conduct  large  operations, 
and  whose  knowledge  and  experience  of  art,  business 
and  technical  problems  involved  is  superior  and  whose 


devotion  and  public  spirit  is'  unquestioned.  A civic 
Board  of  Administrators  having  these  qualifications 
should  be  clothed  with  abundant  power  to  act  accord- 
ing to  their  judgment  without  hampering  restrictions 
imposed  by  a City  Council.  If  Boston’s  lesson  serves 
to  assist  other  municipalities  in  learning  what  to  avoid 
as  well  as  what  to  do  in  park  devdopment,  the  cost  may 
yet  prove  to  have  been  worth  while. 

^ ^ ^ 

Farther  Uses  for  the  Parks. 

The  parks  of  this  country  would  seem  to  have  a 
broader  mission  to  fill  than  similar  institutions  on  the 
older  continent,  largely  on  account  of  the  strenuous 
commercialism  that  has  given  us  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a country  of  “all  work  and  no  play."  We  are  rap- 
idly coming  to  the  conclusion  that  “play”  is  an  essen- 
tial of  good  citizenship,  and  the  means  to  encourage  it 
having  been  overlooked,  it  devolves  upon  the  parks 
to  retrieve  the  situation.  Not  only  must  the  parks 
provide  facilities  for  harmless  sport  and  gymnastic 
exercises,  but  they  should  include  buildings  wherein 
less  strenuous  amusement  may  be  found,  and  wherein 
neighborhood  associations  and  kindred  gatherings  may 
meet  and  enjoy  the  opportunity,  with  all  up-to-date  ar- 
rangements as  to  public  comfort  and  encouragement 
to  higher  living.  ^ ^ ^ 

(Annual  Con'vention  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S. 

The  coming  nineteenth  convention  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents,  which  is 
to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  19-22  next, 
reminds  us  of  its  importance  in  relation  not  only  to 
the  question  of  Cemetery  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment, but  of  its  effect  on  landscape  art  in  this  coun- 
try. There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  far-reaching 
influence  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  therefore  an  organ- 
ization that  should  be  encouraged  by  a largely  in- 
creased membership,  and  by  the  participation  in  its 
proceedings  of  all  officials  and  others  interested  in  the 
development  and  control  of  cemetery  properties.  The 
unrestricted  discussion  of  matters  vitally  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  cemetery,  and  this  by  men  of  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  should  prompt 
a full  attendance  of  cemetery  officials  generally.  Their 
ideas  would  be  broadened,  and  their  senses  made  more 
keenly  alert  to  the  demands  of  the  times,  , and  the  ne- 
cessities of  their  own  grounds.  They  would  also  be- 
come acquainted  with  sources  of  expert  information 
upon  which  they  could  draw  on  occasion,  and  they 
would  quickly  realize  that  the  cost  both  as  to  conven- 
ience and  expense  would  be  returned  a hundred  fold. 
The  Washington  convention  offers  great  inducements 
for  a large  attendance  and  corresponding  benefits 
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Some  ParR  Water  Pictures,  Natural  and  Artificial. 

By  H.  a.  Caparn. 


Here  are  some  pictures  of  water  scenes  taken  by  a 
photographer  who,  even  if  he  knows  nothing  of  land- 
scape design,  had  certainly  an  eye  for  the  picturesque. 
Not  only  do  they  all  make  well-composed  photo- 


graphs, but  they  must  all  assuredly  look  even  better 
in  reality — not  by  any  means  an  invariable  rule ; many 
beautiful  and  striking  photographs  are  made  of  things 
that  would  attract  no  special  attention  in  themselves. 


EFFECTIVE  SHORE  PLANTING  IN  JACKSON  PARK,  CHICAGO. 
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A GOOD  AND  A BAD  SHORE  LINE  IN  CENTRAL  PARK,  NEW  YORK. 


ON  THE  SHORE  OF  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND,  PELHAM  BAY  PARK,  NEW  YORK. 
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Let  US  look  over  these  pictures  of  very  diverse 
scenes  and  see  what  features  they  have  in  common ; 
for,  being  all  beautiful  and  all  of  the  same  kind,  they 
must  be  intimately  related,  as  are  all  things  beautiful, 
though  they  may  differ  much  more  than  these  super- 
ficially. The  first  idea  that  strikes  us  is  that  in  each 
one,  in  a different  way,  the  shore  line  is  only  partially 
visible ; part  of  it  turns  a corner  and  disappears 
around  a promontory  or  projection  of  some  kind;  in 


other  (unless  there  is  some  very  bold  background  like 
the  Palisades  along  the  Hudson  River)  a sheet  of 
water  of  limited  area  always  looks  monotonous ; take, 
for  instance,  the  Potomac  at  Washington,  a stream 
of  impressive  size,  but  with  low  and  uninteresting 
shores;  or  almost  any  large  reservoir  such  as  that  in 
Central  Park,  New  York,  or  Druid  Hill  Park,  Balti- 
more. These  surfaces  of  really  noble  extent  always 
disappoint  because  they  display  everything  at  once. 


A DISAPPEARING  CURVE  OP  THE  BRONX  RIVER,  BRONX  PARK,  NEW  YORK. 


the  Central  Park  view  there  is  a big  cushion  of  land 
almost  in  the  foreground,  in  the  Pelham  Park  one  a 
mere  thin  tongue  almost  in  the  distance ; but  every 
one  gives  the  impression  of  the  liquid  surface  .flowing 
or  standing  in  a great  curve  and  disappearing  mys- 
teriously behind  some  intervening  mass.  In  fact,  in 
every  one  of  them  is  to  be  found  the  double  curve, 
the  foreshortened  S which  can  be  traced  more  or  less 
clearly  in  any  well-composed  landscape  painting  or 
design. 

Without  an  intervening  mass  in  one  shape  or  an- 


and  there  is  nothing  beyond ; to  become  interesting 
they  would  have  to  be  broken  by  large  islands  or 
peninsulas  placed  where  they  would  break  and  conceal 
the  bold  lines  of  the  distant  shores  and  give  them 
interest  by  making  them  recede.  It  is  this  recession 
which  at  once  creates  the  feeling  of  the  double  curve 
and  changes  a composition  of  dullness  into  one  of 
movement  and  vitality. 

Next  it  comes  to  us  that  foliage  is  of  really  ines- 
timable value  in  a water  picture ; not  one  of  these  but 
w'ould  lose  most  of  its  interest  were  it  stripped  of  its 
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trees  and  bushes.  They  make  reflections,  add  height 
and  depth  and  variety  and  color  and  texture  to  the 
shores,  and  make  a frame  for  the  great  level  expanse ; 
and  without  a frame,  any  large,  flat  surface,  like  a 
lawn  or  river,  remains  tame  and  uninteresting  unless 
it  is  wide  enough  to  extend  towards  the  horizon  like 
a prairie  or  the  sea. 

Now  let  us  consider  each  picture  separately.  Take 
the  Central  Park  one  first.  There  is  the  curved  sur- 
face disappearing  behind  the  promontory  plainly 
enough.  The  promontory  is  unsatisfactory,  of  an 
ugly,  rounded-up  and  smoothed-off  shape,  with  the 
smug  look  that  a lawn  running  down  to  the  water  so 
often  has.  It  ought  to  be  covered  entirely  with  foli- 
age. ' No  problem  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
informal  artificial  water  is  more  difficult  than  recon- 
ciling it  with  the  other  smooth  surface  of  the  grass. 
Foliage  or  lawn  and  foliage  and  water  are  almost 
sure  to  look  well ; but  water  and  lawn  without  other 
help  need  exceptional  handling  or  exceptional  condi- 
tions to  pull  together  without  a steersman.  The 
heaped-up  foliage  on  the  right  shore,  with  its  play  of 
light  and  shade  and  delicate  texture,  is  an  example 
of  the  most  restful  and  sympathetic  border  a small 
piece  of  water  can  have,  and  contrasts  well  with  the 
green  pincushion  opposite.  The  tops  of  the  bushes 
in  the  foreground  serve  well  to  throw  back  the  dis- 


tance and  lessen  the  bare  effect  of  the  unbroken  lake. 

The  Chicago  picture  shows  another  admirable  but 
different  instance  of  the  disappearing  curve,  only 
marred  by  the  absurd  little  island  with  its  weedy 
growth.  To  look  well,  this  island  should  be  much 
larger  and  farther  to  one  side  or  the  other,  or  should 
have  merely  been  an  extension  of  the  mainland.  The 
harmonious  effect  of  the  willows  and  rushes,  seeming 
to  belong  so  naturally  to  their  places,  shows  how  easy 
it  is  to  make  water  look  right  if  we  plant  things  such 
as  our  minds  naturally  associate  with  it. 

In  the  Pelham  Bay  Park  picture  much  of  the  charm 
is  due  to  the  rocks  and  rushes  in  the  foreground,  and 
the  Bronx  Park  picture  owes  most  to  the  overhang- 
ing hemlock  boughs  with  the  waterside  path  disap- 
pearing among  themi.  All  these  details  give  valuable 
hints  to  anyone  composing  or  decorating  water  scenes. 

The  man  behind  the  camera  that  recorded  these 
views  showed  the  feeling  of  an  artist,  for  he  selected 
just  such  compositions  as  the  man  who  makes  artificial 
water  should  strive  to  create  from  as  many  points  of 
view  as  possible.  He  has  carefully  avoided  all  those 
ugly,  meandering  lines  of  shored-up  or  walled-up 
banks  that  are  so  common  in  our  parks,  and  the  arti- 
ficial water  looks  just  as  natural  as  that  of  Long  Island 
Sound  in  the  Pelham  Bay  Park  picture,  or  as  that  of 
the  Bronx  River  in  the  picture  taken  in  Bronx  Park. 


The  Boston  Metropolitan  ParK  System.— 

(Concluded.) 


i Some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Boston’s  system 
may  be  briefly  reviewed  as  follows : 

. The  Common  and  Public  Garden,  large  old  trees, 
green  turf,  water  and  exotic  gardening. 

Commonzvealth  Ave.,  broad  avenue  and  promenade, 
trees  formally  displayed,  dignified  residential  buildings 
with  eventually  statuary,  fountains,  etc. 

Back  Bay,  scenery  representing  that  of  many  tidal 
estuaries  along  the  Massachusetts  coast  with  a serpen- 
tine coursed  brook  flowing  through  its  lowland.  A 
combination  of  arboreous  growth  on  its  higher  slopes. 
Knolls  with  a growth  of  shrubs  suited  to  salt  water  sur- 
roundings. A picturesque  display  of  herbaceous  plants  ; 
salt  water  meadowland. 

Rivenvay* ; foliage  of  a contrasting  tone  and  texture 
from  that  used  in  the  Back  Bay.  Verdure  found  natural- 
ly upon  higher  lands  and  in  proximity  to  fresh  water; 
groups  of  trees ; masses  of  shrubbery ; slashes  of 
meadow  scenery  and  open  glades. 

Lei’crett  Park*  ; a chain  of  small  ponds,  fresh  water 
with,  a bushy-pasture  growth ; evergreens  suggesting 
more  sophisticated  associations. 

Jamaica  Park*  ; wide  expanse  of  water ; picturesque 
promontory  covered  with  white  pine ; a beech  grove ; 
waterside  paths ; natural  growth  of  mi.xed  wood  and 


shrubbery  v/ith  openings  allowing  views  from  various 
directions  over  the  water ; water  reflections. 

Arnold  Arboretum ; high  hills;  boulders;  open  wood- 
lands and  glades ; meadowland ; bold  picturesque  sky 
lines ; distant  prospects  to  Boston  Harbor  and  over  -sur- 
rounding hamlets  and  country. 

Franklin  Park ; charming  woodland ; pastoral  scen- 
ery ; open  dales  ; complete  naturalness  ; distant  views  to 
range  of  Blue  Hills. 

Marine  Park;  beach;  sea;  panoramic  view  of  the 
harbor  and  its  numerous  islands. 

Wood  Island;  trees;  turf;  cool  breezes;  view  of 
harbor  and  its  numerous  islands. 

The  above  are  among  the  distinctive  landscape  qual- 
ities of  the  system  connected  by  dignified  parkways 
which  will  later  be  lined  with  stately  and  umbrageous 
trees.  The  Park  movement  was  and  is  intelligently  and 
loyally  supported  by  public  opinion. 

In  1891  when  Boston’s  st'stem  was  under  construc- 
tion an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Legislature  for  parks 
in  the  Metropolitan  district  for  the  benefit  of  its  people. 
Among  the  movers  in  this  cause  were  members  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  the  Trustees  of  Public 
Reservations,  private  citizens,  and  members  of  various 
public  spirited  societies  all  of  whom  provided  for  a com- 
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mitlee  to  make  the  appeal.  In  response  the  legislature 
appointed  a commission  to  investigate  and  report.  Mr. 
Charles  Eliot  was  retained  as  landscape  architect  ad- 
visory to  this  inquiring  commission.  His  report  has 
been  published  under  date  of  1893.  His  comprehensive 
and  masterlv  grasp  of  the  problem  and  his  accurate  de- 
ductions were  recorded  with  remarkable  clearness.  As  a 
contribution  to  the  classical  literature  of  parks  con- 
sidered in  their  relation  to  present  and  probable  popula- 


islands  in  it ; the  sea,  rocks,  hills,  streams,  and  shores 
and  vegetation. 

Accompanying  the  report  is  a map  illustrating  various 
areas  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  deducted  from 
the  study.  After  transmitting  this  to  the  legislature  a 
permanent  commission  was  appointed.  The  commis- 
sion has  since  conformed  to  the  recommendations  sub- 
mitted in  the  referred  to  report  in  takings  for  the 
Metropolitan  district. 


ELLICOTT  ARCH,  FRANKLIN  PARK,  BOSTON. 


lion  in  the  area  affected,  it  marks  a national  epoch  in 
Park  development  and  will  require  many  years  to  justly 
estimate  its  true  value.  The  report  divides  itself  into 
a summary  of  the  physical  and  historical  geography  of 
the  Metropolitan  district ; a study  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  peculiar  geography  of  the  district  should 
govern  the  selection  of  the  sites  for  open  spaces ; and  a 
review  of  the  opportunities  which  remain  for  creating 
new  open  spaces  according  to  the  governing  consider- 
ations noted.  Effects  of  human  occupancy  are  dis- 
cussed. Great  value  is  attached  to  the  Bay  and  the 


The  areas  in  different  parts  of  the  system  balance 
each  other  to  a certain  extent.  In  the  northern  dis- 
trict the  Middlesex  Eells  corresponds  to  the  Blue  Hills 
Reservation,  which  is  the  southern  counterpart  of  the 
Eells.  Nantasket  Beach  on  the  south  balances  Revere 
and  Kings  beaches  on  the  north.  In  the  western  dis- 
trict are  the  Waverly  Oaks,  and  the  Mystic  Valley  and 
Stony  Brook  Reservations. 

Charles  River  Reservation  includes  virtually  all  of 
both  banks  of  the  Charles  from  the  Basin  to  Dedham,  a 
distance  of  about  20  miles.  Connecting  the  widely 
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Park  area  in  populous  section  of  the  city.  Combines  beautiful  scenery  with  gymnastic  facilities. 


separated  reservations  is  a system  of  parkways — Fells- 
way  forking  into  Fellsway  west  and  Fellsway  east 
uniting  Broadway  Park  in  Somerville  Park  with  the 
Middlesex  Fells.  Under  construction  is  the  Chelsea 
Parkway  linking  Fellsway  at  a point  just  above  the 
Mystic  with  Revere  Beaeh  and  Winthrop.  Revere 
Beach  Reservation  will  unite  with  the  drive  over  Na- 
hant  Neck  and  lead  out  to  the  bold  scenery  of  Nahant 
and  its  vicinity.  Continuing  northward  from  Revere 
Beach  parkway  to  Kings  Beach,  a branch  extends 
thence  northwesterly  to  Lynn  Woods.  Lynn  Woods 
will  be  in  turn  joined  with  the  Fells,  by  a proposed 
parkway.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Fells  is  the 
entrance  of  the  Mystic  Valley  Parkway,  a part  of  which 
skirts  the  Upper  Mystic  lakes.  Eventually  this  is  to 
be  extended  with  a southward  trend  to  connect  Spy 
and  Spot  Ponds  and  the  Charles  River  Reservation. 
Following  the  Charles  to  Dedham  and  the  Neponset 
River  to  Readville  there  is  a connection  via  the  Stony 


Brook,  West  Roxbury  Parkway  and  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  with  the  Boston  Park  System. 

From  the  Neponset  at  Stony  Brook  an  easterly 
course  extending  along  the  river’s  channel  crosses  the 
Blue  Flills  Parkway  and  continues  to  the  picturesque 
rocks  of  Squantum. 

Following  the  sea  washed  shore  of  the  rocks  of 
Squantum  and  extending  southward  along  the  shore 
of  Quincy  Bay  and  thence  in  a westerly  direction,  con- 
nection can  be  made  with  Rattlesnake  Hill  of  the  Blue 
Hill  Range.  The  extreme  western  part  of  Blue  Hill 
is  tied  to  the  system  by  Balster  Brook  Parkway,  the 
southern  extension  of  Blue  Hill  Parkway  which  leads 
into  the  heart  of  Boston. 

Emil  Mische. 


*These  names  are  retained  for  convenience  of  explanation. 
By  a recent  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners 
these  parks  are  known  by  the  name  of  Olmsted  Park  in 
honor  of  the  late  Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 


Some  Interesting  Features  of  RocK  CreeK  ParR,  WasHington*  D.  C. 

During  the  last  ten  years  Congress  has  been  fairly  and  heights  north  and  west  of  Washington.  Appro- 
' liberal  in  its  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  priations  aggregating  some  million  and  a half  dollars 
the  outlying  districts  of  the 
i national  capital,  writes  Guy 
I Elliott  Mitchell  in  the 
' Technical  World. 

Rock  Creek,  a small 
i stream  which  for  years  was 
! the  dividing  line  between 
Washington  and  George- 
town, is  a watercourse  pos- 
sessing great  natural  wild 
beauty  in  the  seven  or 
eight  miles  from  its  de- 
bouchure into  the  Potomac 
back  to  where  it  is  a placid 
stream  traversing  farm  and 
meadow  lands.  Consid- 
erable of  a torrent  in  the 
flood  season,  it  has  cut  its 
way  through  the  compara- 
tively high  outlying  hills  boulder  bridge  in  rock  creek  park,  Washington,  d.  c. 
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were  made  b}'  Congress  to  purchase  2,000  acres,  in- 
cluding the  Creek,  for  the  establishment  of  a national 
zoological  garden,  and,  adjoining  it  on  the  north,  a 
national  park,  known  as  Rock  Creek  Park.  While 
the  primal  beauty  of  this  region  has,  perhaps,  not  been 
enhanced  by  the  building  of  perfect  driveways  and 
many  bridle  paths  and  the  construction  of  handsome 
bridges,  these  works  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
country  lover  to  visit  and  see  this  section,  heretofore 
the  haunt  only  of  a great  variety  of  birds  and  wood 
and  water  animals. 

The  earlier  history  of  the  District  of  Columbia  bird 
and  animal  life  shows  Rock  Creek  to  have  been  an 
exceptional  breeding  place.  Over  500  species  of  birds 
have  been  observed  within  ten  miles  of  the  national 
Capitol  building,  and  100  have  been  known  to  breed 
within  this  limit.  Manv  of  these  have  retired  from  the 


STYLISH  LITTLE  CEMENT  AND  PEBBLE  BRIDGE. 
Crossing  a tributary  of  Rock  Creek  in  Rock  Creek  Park. 

scene  since  the  opening  of  the  Park ; but  in  the  early 
mornings  of  spring.  Rock  Creek  is  still  alive  with 
dozens  of  species  of  feathered  songsters. 

The  city  of  Washington  itself  is  rapidly  encroach- 
ing upon  the  park ; and  while  the  conservatives  vigor- 
ously opposed  such  a large  government  expenditure  in 
securing  this  land,  the  wisdom  of  Congress  is  now 
apparent.  Magnificent  residence  structures  now  over- 
look the  park  from  the  city  side,  while  beyond,  land 
which  a few  years  ago  was  undivided  farms  is  now 
being  built  up  with  handsome  suburban  residences,  and 
the  trolley  takes  people  ctuickly  back  and  forth  from 
the  city.  One  of  the  most  important  improvements 
is  the  extension  of  Massachusetts  avenue.  This  is  a 
government  project  nearing  completion,  and  costing 
about  $200,000.  The  creek  flows  through  a capacious 
granite  tunnel  with  a 50-foot  span  covered  by  a huge 
embankment  80  feet  high,  which  rises  to  the  grade  of 


the  avenue,  enabling  it  to  cross  the  Rock  Creek  ravine. 

Another  large  bridge  project  for  which  the  pier 
foundations  are  going  down  is  the  extension  of  Con- 
necticut avenue  northwest,  the  cost  of  which  will  be 
about  three-cj[uarters  of  a million  dollars.  This  impos- 
ing masonry  bridge  will  be  from  one  of  the  best  de- 
signs of  the  late  George  S.  Morrison,  assisted  by  Ed- 
ward P.  Casey,  whose  work  in  bridge  architecture  has 
attracted  considerable  notice.  The  bridge  will  have 
five  full-center  spans  of  150  feet  each,'  and  two  full- 
center  end  spans  of  82  feet  each.  The  piers  of  the 
large  arches  are  20  feet  thick ; and  those  between  the  ' 
large  and  small  arches,  37  feet.  The  bridge  will  be  , 
52  feet  in  width  between  the  faces ; and  the  total  length 
between  abutments,  1,341  feet — a quarter  of  a mile.  | 
Above  the  main  arches  are  a number  of  full-center  i 
spandrel  arches  having  spans  of  14  feet  each,  and  sup-  i 

ported  by  transverse  span-  > 
drel  walls  3 feet  thick.  , 
These  arches  are  open  over 
the  150-foot  spans,  but 
closed  by  face  walls  at  the  ! 
piers  and  over  the  82-foot 
arches.  ITe  main  arches 
are  to  be  built  of  i ;2 :4j4 
Portland  cement  concrete ; j 
the  transverse  walls,  span-  I 
drel  arches,  and  most  other  f 
parts,  of  I :2^  :6  Portland  | 
cement  concrete. 

One  of  the  handsomest 
rustic  ornaments  of  the  [ 
Park  is  a steel,  rock,  and  ' 
cement  bridge  faced  with  1 
rough,  natural  boulders, 
each  as  large  as  the  body 
Cost  $4,200.  of  a big  man.  This  struc- 

ture justly  has  the  name  of 
being  one  of  the  most  artistic  examples  of  engineering 
construction  in  the  country.  It-  has  an  8o-foot  span 
and  a 15-foot  rise,  and  carries  a 23-foot  roadway.  The 
clear  width  between  the  parapets  is  23  feet ; width  over 
all,  27  feet.  This  locality  of  Rock  Creek  made  it  desir- 
able to  build  a boulder  bridge,  if  possible,  for  aesthetic 
reasons;  but  as  only  $17,500  was  available  for  con- 
struction, it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some  less  expen- 
sive type,  that  selected  being  a Melan  concrete  steel 
arch  with  a boulder  facing,  the  concrete  of  the  soffit  ' 
being  artificially  darkened  to  harmonize  with  the  faces  i 
of  the  stones.  The  specifications  state  that  the  boulder  l 
face  of  each  stone  shall  project  at  least  two  inches  be-  j 
yond  the  neat  lines  of  the  bridge  and  not  more  than  j 
fifteen  inches.  The  mortar  consists  of  one  part  Port-  i 
land  cement  and  two  parts  sand.  Two  men  were  em-  il 
ployed  to  do  the  entire  boulder  work,  which  while  ap-  | 
parently  natural,  required  dressing  of  the  interior  faces. 
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A VIEW  IN  ROCK  CREEK  PARK,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Each  stone  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  adjacent  steel 
girder  by  a solid  steel  cramp,  cemented  for  at  least  two 
inches  in  a hole  in  the  stone.  The  outside  girders  were 
bound  together,  just  before  the  concrete  was  put  about 
them,  by  means  of  four  ^-inch  wire  ropes.  A number 
of  arch  stones  were  made  by  splitting  boulders  in  two 
pieces.  The  bridge  was  designed  under  Captain  L.  H. 
Beach,  Engineer  Commisioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia. The  contract  was  for  $14,890,  exclusive  of 
steel  and  royalties  which  made  the  total  cost  $17,500, 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation. 

Any  Sunday,  thousands  of  stylish  equipages  cross 
this  small  span,  their  occupants  enjoying  the  wild  sur- 
rounding scenery,  which  but  a few  years  ago  was  the 
resort  of  the  small  boy,  willing  to  trample  miles  to 
enjoy  a cool  swim  in  a deep,  secluded  hole. 


Anxitiai  Meeting  of  tHe  American 

The  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  held 
its  sixth  annual  meeting  at  Boston,  July  7 and  8,  and 
found  a rich  field  for  study  in  the  Metropolitan  Park 
System  and  the  city’s  beautiful  suburban  towns  and 
country  estates. 

Headquarters  were  at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  where  the 
party  gathered  for  introductions  and  greeting  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  day. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Messrs.  Olmsted  and  IMann- 
ing  and  other  local  members,  the  party  was  taken  for 
a drive  in  park  carriages  out  Massachusetts  avenue. 


Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

past  Soldiers’  Field  to  Harvard  LTniversity,  where  the 
party  stopped  at  Robinson  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Univer- 
sity’s new  school  of  Landscape  , Architecture.  The 
drive  was  continued  to  Fresh  Pond  and  the  Speedway, 
and  came  to  a pleasant  end  at  the  offices  of  Olmsted 
Brothers  in  Brookline  where  luncheon  was  served. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  viewing  the  neighboring 
estates  of  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  and  Prof.  Charles  S. 
Sargent,  Faulkner  Farm,  the  country  place  of  Mrs. 
Edward  Brandegee,  and  the  Larz  Anderson  estate. 
Prof.  Sargent’s  grounds  and  the  Italian  and  Japan- 
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ese  gardens  of  Mrs.  Gardner  and  of  Mrs.  Anderson 
were  much  admired  by  the  visitors. 

At  the  Somerset  in  the  evening,  Mr.  John  C.  Olm- 
sted gave  a stereopticon  lecture  on  the  Boston  park 
system.  Mr.  Olmsted,  associated  with  his  father, 
■designed  the  Boston  parks  and  his  comments  on  and 
■explanations  of  the  motives  of  design  gave  a thorough 
understanding  of  the  system,  preparatory  to  its  inspect- 
ion/ Since  the  begining  of  construction  an  ample 
interval  has  passed  for  the  development  and  adjust- 
ment of  effects  in  arrangement  and  uses  to  enable 
some  merits  of  the  design  to  be  determined.  This 
paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  succeeding  isssues  of 
Park  and  Cemetery. 

The  next  day  the  park  system  of  Boston  was  visited 
in  a most  interesting  and  instructive  manner  under 
the-  guidance  of  the  men  who  had  planned  it  and 
watched  its  development.  The  principal  areas  of  the 


Boston  system  and  parts  of  the  Metropolitan  system 
were  visited. 

The  society  now  numbers  34  members,  sixteen  of 
whom  are  known  as  fellows  and  eighteen  as  juniors. 
The  officers  are : President,  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brook- 
line, Mass.;  Vice-President,  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  of 
New  York;  Treasurer,  Chas  N.  Lowrie,  New  York- 
Secretary,  Downing  Vaux,  New  York. 

The  following  were  present  at  the  convention : 

John  C.  Olmsted,  of  Brookline;  Charles  N.  Lowrie,  D.  W. 
Langton,  and  Downing  Vaux,  New  York ; Ossian  C.  Simonds, 
of  Chicago;  Charles  W.  Leavitt,  Jr.,  James  L.  Greenleaf, 
Charles  Downing  Lay,  Frederick  C.  Hoth,  C.  F.  Pilat,  of  New 
York;  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  J.  Frederick  Dawson,  Emil 
Mische  and  H.  V.  Hubbard  of  Brookline ; Dana  F.  Dow,  New 
York;  Warren  H.  Manning,  Percival  Gallagher,  Sam  P.  Negus, 
Arthur  A.  Shurtleff,  James  Strugis  Pray  and  Guy  Lowell,  of 
Boston,  C.  D.  Lay,  New  York,  and  P.  White  of  Brookline. 

G.  A.  Parker,  Hartford,  Conn. ; Charles  Mulford  Robinson, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Sjdvester  Baxter,  Robeson  Sargent 
and  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  of  Boston,  were  present  as  guests. 


Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  tkem^  historical  sketches, 
descriptive  circulars,  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive  features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department- 


REFORMS  IN  THE  WEST  PARK  SYSTEM  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  New  West  Park  Board,  which  is  relied  upon  to  re- 
move the  West  Park  system  from  the  blight  of  politics,  has 
gone  busily  about  its  immense  task.  President  Eckhart  has 
begun  by  dropping  a number  of  political  job  holders  from  the 
pay  roll  and  making  a careful  investigation  of  present  condi- 
tions in  parks.  He  made  a detailed  report  to  the  Board  at 
its  meeting  August  8th  on  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the 
different  tracts  and  made  recommendations  for  their  improve- 
ment. Some  of  the  conditions  he  noted  were  as  follows : 

Greenhouses  were  falling  to  pieces,  their  girders  and  sup- 
porters having  crumbled  into  rust.  Band  stands  were  toppling 
on  shaky  foundations,  while  walks  and  driveways  were  filled 
with  ruts  and  mud  holes.  Lagoons  were  eating  their  way  into 
the  banks,  and  acres  of  land  were  without  trees  or  shrubbery. 
Fountains  were  out  of  repair,  bridges  had  rotted  until  they 
were  dangerous  to  cross,  and  the  whole  system  bore  evidences 
of  rack  and  ruin.  Reform  and  repair  were  the  themes  of  Presi- 
dent Eckhart’s  report.  The  reforms,  it  was  pointed  out,  will 
result  in  economy,  but  the  repairs  will  depend  largely  on  the 
vote  given  in  November  on  the  proposition  to  issue  $2,000,000 
in  bonds  for  the  extension  of  the  system.  The  repairs  most 
urgently  recommended  were  as  follows : Humboldt  Park — 
Immediate  repairs  to  greenhouse;  reflooring  of  basement  of 
east  room  of  pavilion  and  repairing  of  slate  roof ; completion 
of  electric  light  system ; improvement  of  western  portion  of 
park  by  planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery ; building  of  roadways 
in  new  section  and  resurfacing  of  roadways  in  old;  construc- 


tion of  new  walks  and  creation  of  lawn  spaces,  extension  of 
water  system  and  erection  of  a natatorium  at  an  early  date; 
concrete  sidewalks  on  Kedzie  avenue,  Augusta  street  and  Sac-  . 
ramento  avenue.  Garfield  Park — Strengthening  of  trusses  in  ; 
greenhouse ; resetting  of  coping  around  band  stand  and  re-  ! 
building  of  rear  wall ; repairs  on  power-house  smoke  stack  t 
and  on  stables ; erection  of  a modern  refectory  to  replace  pres-  1 
ent  “inadequate  and  unserviceable  building” ; removal  of  horse  ! 
racing  and  bicycle  tracks;  shrubbery  planting  and  extension  j 
of  water  system.  “The  greenhouses  in  both  Humboldt  and  j 
Garfield  parks  are  in  such  poor  condition  that  they  will  be  j 
beyond  repair  after  this  year.”  Douglas  Park — Construe-  ; 
tion  of  new  refectory  building;  planting  of  trees  and  shrub-  | 
bery;  hedge  rows  around  borders  to  screen  off  adjacent  streets;  i 
erection  of  a new  music  court;  reconstruction  of  lake  shore,  j 
Union  Park — Trees  and  shrubbery  should  be  planted  through-  ! 
out  park;  gravel  walks  should  be  surfaced;  concrete  around  : 
lake  replaced  and  a new  lavatory  erected.  Vernon  Park — 
More  trees  and  shrubbery  and  repairs  on  lavatory.  Jefferson  ; 
Park — More  trees  and  shrubbery;  a better  water  supply;  re-  ; 
surfacing  of  walks.  Wicker  Park — More  trees  and  shrubbery. 
Ogden — Resurfacing  from  Twelfth  street  to  Douglas  Park; 
regrading  of  foundations  in  many  places.  Marshall — Ex- 
tension of  boulevard  at  earliest  possible  moment.  The  exten-  . 
sion  of  this  boulevard  is  one  of  the  most  essential  and  im- 
portant pieces  of  work  under  consideration. 

The  Board  elected  Mr.  Jens  Jensen  superintendent  of  the 
entire  system,  and  Mr.  Jensen  will  take  immediate  charge  as 
soon  as  he  can  arrange  his  personal  affairs.  He  was  formerly 
superintendent  of  Humboldt  Park  but  was  retired  because  he  | 
refused  to  mix  politics  with  professional  park  work.  Since 
then  he  has  been  engaged  in  private  landscape  work  in  which  ^ 
he  has  built  up  a large  practice.  Mr.  Jensen  recently  submit-  1 

ted  to  the  following  interview,  which  embodies  some  of  his  I 

ideas  on  park  work  : “We  have  a new  park  problem  to  solve  I 
in  Chicago,”  said  Mr.  Jensen.  “No  park  system  ever  has  been  I 
developed  with  the  thought  uppermost  that  the  people  of  a 
great  industrial  community  are  the  ones  to  whom  appeal  is 
to  be  made.  The  mass  of  the  people  who  seek  and  who  will 
seek  the  parks  of  the  West  Side  work  in  one  room,  it  may  be' 
over  one  piece  of  work.  Nature  is  a great  unknown  book  to 
them.  It  must  be  opened  and  learned  a page  at  a time.  Give 
them  the  whole  book,  or  the  whole  canvas,  if  you  liken  it  to 
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a picture,  at  once,  and  they  will  neither  understand  it  nor  ap- 
preciate it.  The  thing  is  a matter  of  education,  and  to  com- 
plete it  there  must  be  the  primary  parks,  which  are  small 
parks,  and  the  advanced  parks,  which  are  the  large,  forest 
parks.  The  worker  in  confined  quarters  needs  sunshine  rather 
than  shadow  at  the  first.  By  shadow  I do  not  mean  shade. 
That  must  be  had,  of  course.  He  must  get  a little  at  the  first, 
and  when  he  knows  the  beauty  of  color  in  the  flower  and 
of  form  in  the  tree  he  is  ready  to  grasp  the  greater  things  of 
nature,  the  solemnity  of  the  forests  and  effectiveness  of  vista 
and  of  landscape.  The  small  park,  from  my  point  of  view, 
should  be  an  outdoor  social  settlement,  where  a man  may  meet 
his  neighbors,  smoke  his  pipe  and  absorb  beauty.  These  parks 
are  effective  good-citizen  makers. 

“He  will  prefer  these  smaller  parks  at  first,  and  then  grad- 
ually the  change  will  come  as  his  thoughts  and  appreciation 
of  nature  expand,  and  he  will  get  the  fuller  and  the  deeper  en- 
joyment which  comes  from  the  great  trees,  the  shadows,  with 
.openings  of  light  and  color  here  and  there.  The  best  of  the 
West  Side  pleasure  grounds  is  Humboldt  Park.  It  is  nearer 
nature  than  the  rest.  It  has  no  streets  cut  through  it,  and  it 
has  consequently  an  isolation  which  makes  for  good  in  the  out- 
door life. 

“These  big  parks  are  easier  to  maintain  than  the  smalt 
parks,  a fact,  I think,  which  is  not  generally  understood. 
The  close  touch  with  civilization  which  is  a necessary  con- 
dition of  the  small  parks,  scattered  as  they  are  through  the 
city,  wars  against  the  life  of  tree,  plant  and  flower.  Smoke 
and  bad  odors  play  their  parts.  In  the  larger  parks,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  trees  and  shrubbery  and  flowers  keep  in  bet- 
ter condition  with  comparatively  little  care.  I do  not  care  to 
outline  my  plans  just  yet  with  reference  to  my  work  in  the 
West  parks,  but  there  is  every  opportunity  to  make  of  them 
what  the  people  wish  and  what  the  people  need. 

Nature  should  be  directed  rather  than  curbed.  Art  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  her  servant.  I -am  not  enthusiastic  when  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  primness  in  gardening.  I love  the  peren- 
nials, the  old-fashioned  flowers,  if  you  will,  the  kind  that 
appeal  in  color  and  in  bloom.  I detest  that  form  of  landscape 
gardening  which  makes  cemeteries  out  of  the  parks — the  set 
mathematical  precision  which  certainly  is  not  nature,  and  which 
is  a bad  brand  of  art.” 

* * * 

“ GARDENESQUE.” 

Permit  me  to  protest  most  emphatically  against  the  sense 
in  which  Mr.  Frederic  Low  Olmsted  makes  use  of  the  word 
“Gardenesque”  in  the  June.  Atlantic  Monthly,  quoted  on  p. 
30  of  the  July  Park  and  Cemetery  and  Landscape  Gardening. 
I think  J.  C.  London  coined  the  word,  but  whether  he  did  or 
not  it  is  applied  to  gardening  of  a vastly  different  character 
than  that  described  by  Mr.  Olmsted,  moreover  there  is  already 
more  than  sufficient  murdering  of  the  King’s  English.  The 
type  of  gardens  known  as  gardenesque  have  for  their  feature 
the  individualization  of  the  plants  whether  trees,  shrubs,  or 
herbs,  nor  does  it  matter  whether  they  be  homogeneously  or 
heterogeneously  grouped.  Round  beds  in  the  grass  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  difficult  and  rarely  satisfactory  herbaceous 
borders,  and  if  these  are  properly  distributed  and  furnished 
with  taste  and  a due  knowledge  of  climatal  limitations,  they 
are  productive  of  a type  of  gardens  evidently  unknown  to 
many  designers  of  large  grounds  in  the  United  States.  A 
hint  of  them  may,  however,  often  be  seen  around  the  houses 
of  well-to-do  farmers,  for  the  common  labour  saving  in- 
stincts of  the  husbandman  teach  that  the  type  can  be  man- 
aged much  better  than  most  others,  and  that  it  looks  infinitely 
better  withal,  for  there  is  no  crowding  where  the  grounds  are 
gardenesque.  Not  only  are  the  beds  easily  formed  with  simple 


line  and  pegs,  but  they  are  easily  enlarged  or  changed  as  to 
position  when  required.  Besides,  a round  bed  can  be  better 
mown  around  with  a horse  or  hand  mower  than  any  other.- 
If  made  six  feet  or  so  in  diameter,  they  are  easily  planted, 
easily  weeded,  easily  worked  in  every  way  and  give  the  amount 
of  form  or  colour  which  is  most  desirable,  but  which  most 
Atlantic  coast  gardens  sadly  lack  after  June.  In  conclusion 
let  me  advise  Mr.  Olmsted  to  try  his  hand  on  the  garden- 
esque style,  not  on  paper,  not  as  he  makes  it  in  the  Atlantic, 
but  in  its  purity.  James  MacPherson. 

* * * 

A new  rule  recently  adopted  and  enforced  with  poor  suc- 
cess in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  forbids  the  carrying 
of  parcels  in  the  park  on  music  days.  The  idea  of  the  com- 
missioner is  to  stop  the  custom  of  lunch  eating  in  the  park, 
but  the  new  rule  has  aroused  much  protest  from  citizens. 

•1=  * * 

The  park  commissioners  of  Guthrie,  Okla.,  have  started  out 
well  by  adopting  a general  plan  for  their  park  system  and  are 
operating  under  a progressive  park  act.  The  Board  consists 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  serve  without 
salary  with  the  exception  of  the  secretary.  Highland  Park,  of 
which  a plan  is  shown  here,  is  the  largest  of  the  tracts,  of 


which  there  are  three  others  connected  by  a well-planned  sys- 
tem of  driveways.  No  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light,  or 
other  wires  can  be  erected  upon  park  property  without  written 
permission  of  the  Board.  Another  enlightened  provision  is 
found  in  Section  12,  which  says  that  “All  plans  for  new  work 
or  changes  in  park  or  parkways  shall  be  examined  by  the  land- 
scape architect  in  charge  and  his  report  be  placed  upon  the 
records  of  the  board  before  plans  can  be  adopted.” 

* * 

There  is  a measure  before  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut 
for  the  preservation  of  some  of  the  Sound  shore  front  for  the 
public.  Commencing  at  the  western  end  of  the  Connecticut 
shore  almost  all  the  shore  front  for  many  miles  is  owned  by 
private  parties,  mainly  New  York  sojourners,  who  have 
erected  high  fences,  shut  off  the  beach,  and  even  tried  to  stop 
the  people  digging  clams  out  on  the  flats.  This  system  has 
worked  steadily  along  toward  the  eastward,  and  the  very 
few  places  on  the  shore  which  are  open  to  the  public  are 
growing  less  and  less  every  year.  Judge  H.  W.  Doolittle, 
of  Branford,  has  introduced  the  bill  which  asks  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $15,000  for  a park,  situated  somewhere  along  the 
shore,  and  possibly  more  may  be  secured  later.  Judge  Doo- 
little says : “In  every  town  in  Connecticut  bordering  on  the 
Sound  there  should  be  reserved  a liberal  acreage  of  land, 
open  and  free  to  the  use  of  all  who  may  desire  a temporary 
sojourn  at  the  seashore,  either  for  camping  or  for  a day’s 
outing.  The  se  reservations  should  be  under  state  control  and 
permanently  secured  to  the  people  of  the  whole  state.” 
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Annual  Convention  of  American  Civic  Association,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  annual  convention  in  Cleveland  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civic  Association,  October  4-6,  promises  to  be 
a noteworthy  event  in  the  history  of  civic  betterment 
movement.  AJ  large  attendance  is  anticipated  and 
an  enthusiastic  meeting  is  assured.  The  program  is 
now  being  completed  and  arrangements  are  making  for 
many  features  of  great  interest.  The  best  speakers  and 
writers  on  civic  topics  will  participate  and  the  records 
of  the  convention  will  add  much  to  the  permanent 
literature  of  the  civic  renaissance. 

The  program  is  as  follows ; 

The  first  session  of  the  convention  will  he  held  Wednes- 
day, October  4th,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  addresses  of  welcome  will  be 
followed  by  “The  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  a Factor  in  Civic 
Improvement’’  by  a prominent  member  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Next  will  follow  “One  Year’s  Work, 
an  Annual  Review,”  by  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  of  Phila- 
delphia, first  vice-president,  and  the  report  of  the  association’s 
treasurer,  William  B.  Howland,  of  New  York.  Then  will 
come  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  and  the  elec- 
tion of  officers. 

Wednesday  afternoon  at  2 o’clock  there  will  be  a joint 
meeting  of  the  Children’s  Garden,  Public  Recreation,  School 
Extension  and  Social  Settlements  departments  of  the  associa- 
tion to  discuss  “Improvement  Work  Among  Children.”  Dick 
J.  Crosby,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  vice-president  of  the  association,  will  preside. 

Wednesday  evening,  at  8 o’clock,  there  will  be  addresses  as 
follows ; “Cleveland’s  Contributions  to  Civic  Advancement,” 
by  L.  E.  Holden,  of  Cleveland,  president  of  the  “Plain  Dealer” 
Publishing  Company;  “Recent  Municipal  Improvements”  (il- 
lustrated), by  Prank  Miles  Day,  of  Philadelphia,  member  of 
the  Excutive  Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. 

Thursday  morning,  at  9:30  o’clock,  with  President  McFar- 
land in  the  chair,  the  program  will  include  the  following  feat- 
ures : “The  Municipal  Museum  of  Chicago,”  by  Mrs.  Lenora 
Austin  Hamlin,  of  Chicago,  vice-president  Social  Settlement 
Department  and  chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Museum ; “The  Public  Library  as  a Factor  in  Civic 
Improvement,”  by  Frederick  M.  Crunden,  of  St.  Louis,  vice- 
president  of  Libraries  and  librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library;  “Libraries  as  Civic  Centers,”  illustrated  address,  by 


Theodore  W.  Kock,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  “Symposium  on  Ways  and 
Means,”  limited  to  five  minutes’  addresses.  j 

Thursday  afternon,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, there  will  be  department  meetings.  The  Woman’s  : 
Outdoor  Art  League  Department,  with  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Mills-  ! 
paugh,  of  Chicago,  presiding,  will  hear  the  report  of  its  Treas- 
urer, Mrs.  William  Howard  Crosby,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  and  of  j 
its  secretary,  Mrs.  Roy  H.  Beebe  of  Chicago.  Then  will  fol-  ' 
low  the  election  of  officers  and  reports  from  branches.  ; 

The  Thursday  evening  session,  at  8 o’clock,  in  the  Hall  of  j 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  will  be  devoted  to  “First  Steps  1 
in  Improvement  Work,”  an  illustrated  address,  by  J.  Horace  | 
McFarland,  president  of  the  association,  and  “The  Improve-  ' 
ment  of  Washington,”  by  Charles  Moore,  of  Detroit,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  1 
Columbia.  ' 

Friday  morning,  at  10  o’clock,  the  following  addresses  will  ' 
be  delivered:  “Women  as  a Factor  in  Civic  Improvement,’ 
by  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Millspaugh,  of  Chicago,  president  W.  0 ! 

A.  L.  Department;  “The  Improvement  of  the  Home,”  by  Mrs.'  ! 
Gabrielle  Stewart  Mullinger,  of  New  York,  secretary  of  the  ‘ 
Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York;  “What  an  Individual 
Did  in  One  Community,”  by  Mrs.  Sylvia  C.  Baylis,  Belleville, 
Ontario;  “Outdoor  Art,”  by  Warren  H.  Manning,  of  Boston.  I 
vice-president  of  the  Outdoor  Art  Department;  “The  Arts  | 
and  Crafts  as  Factors  in  Civic  Improvement,”  by  Mrs.  M.  F.  1 
Johnston,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  vice-president  of  the  Arts  and  ' 
Crafts  Department. 

Friday  afternoon  at  2 o’clock  the  Park  and  City  Making 
Departments,  with  Vice-President  G.  A.  Parker,  of  Hartford, 
presiding,  will  hear  the  following  papers:  “City  Land  Values  | 
and  Parks,”  by  G.  A.  Parker,  of  Hartford,  Conn. ; “City  Plans  t 
and  Outer  Park  Systems,”  by  Andrew  Wright  Crawford,  of  | 
Philadephia,  secretary  of  the  City  Park  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia. At  the  same  hour  the  Railroad  and  Rural  Improve- 
ment Department,  with  Vice-President  Mrs.  Annetta  E.  Me-  j 
Crea,  of  Chicago,  presiding,  will  hear  addresses  oh  “The  j 
Good  Roads  Movement  and  Rural  Improvement,”  by  D. 
Ward  King,  of  Maitland,  Mo.;  on  “Railroad  Improvement,” 
by  Charles  F.  Ackiss,  of  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad,  and 
on  topics  to  be  selected  by  Prof.  Thomas  H.  McBride,  of 
Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Charles  W.  Garfield,  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  j 
Ossian  C.  Simonds,  of  Chicago.  | 

Friday  evening,  at  8:30  o’clock,  the  exercises  of  the  conven- 
tion will  be  concluded  by  a formal  reception  tendered  to  the 
delegates  and  visitors  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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An7iual  reports  or  extracts  from  them^  historical  sketches, 
descriptive  circulars,  photographs  of  ifnprovetncnts  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  depart7ncjit* 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Kent  Improvement  As- 
sociation,  East  Greenwich,  R.  L,  Secretary  Gardner  presented 
an  interesting  report  of  the  committee  on  spraying  for  the 
San  Jose  Scale.  The  work  had  involved  the  task  of  spraying 
more  than  700  trees  of  all  sizes,  and  more  than  260  shrubs 
and  ornamentals.  Total  cost  of  the  work  was  about  $200. 
The  Association  is  co-operating  with  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution  for  the  erection  of  stone  seat 
as  a memorial  to  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene. 

* * * 

The  Civic  Improvement  League  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  which 
has  offered  prizes  to  children  for  improving  home  grounds  has 
taken  practical  steps  to  educate  them  in  the  work  of  improve- 
ment. The  league  is  endeavoring  to  secure  control  of  the  va- 
cant lots  in  the  city  to  be  used  as  instruction  grounds  for  the 
children,  and  also  plans  to  teach  them  by  means  of  stereop- 
ticon  lectures.  The  Joplin  Civic  Improvement  League,  Joplin, 
Mo.,  has  also  offered  prizes  for  the  best  kept  lawns.  The  city 
has  been  divided  into  four  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a spe- 
cial committee,  and  the  following  prizes  offered  in  each  dis- 
trict: Three  $2.50  prizes,  for  best  kept  lawns;  three  $1.50 
prizes  for  the  best  vines ; and  three  $1.00  prizes  for  the  best 
flower  garden. 

;|!  * * 

The  Village  Improvement  Association,  of  West  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  devoted  much  of  its  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  trees  in  that  village.  It  has  disseminated  much  informa- 
tion concerning  the  growth  and  habits  of  the  trees  and  has 
planted  many  on  the  highways.  It  has  been  instrumental  in 
abating  the  nuisance  of  placarding  the  trees  with  notices 
and  preventing  their  injury  by  horses  that  have  hitched  to 
them.  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  society  every  one  present 
agreed  to  plant  a tree  before  a certain  date  and  most  of  the 
promises  were  kept.  A spraying  apparatus  is  soon  to  be  pur- 
chased to  assist  in  the  work.  The  association  is  also  giving 
its  attention  to  the  establishment  of  new  parks  and  the  im- 
provement of  unsightly  vacant  lots. 

* * * 

Erastus  Brainerd,  editor  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
writes  to  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Civic  Association 
as  follows : “I  enclose  under  separate  cover  photographs  of 
dirty  and  clean  Seattle,  for  reproducing  as  lantern  slides,  such 
as  you  may  choose.  I wrote  you  for  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  get  action  in  cleaning  up  a city.  I can  tell  you  how  as  to 
one  city — get  a daily  newspaper  to  run  photographs  of  the 
dirty  lots  and  places  and  you  will  see  the  whole  city  get  busy 
in  a hurry.  At  first  it  was  a joke,  then  some  persons  grew 
^ngry,  and  then  general  interest  was  aroused.  Of  course  the 
paper  hammered  at  the  subject  daily  editorially.  Result — a 
general  clean  up,  new  ordinances  with  general  clause,  garbage 
collection  wagon  for  board  of  health  (previously  lacking) 
block  system  of  neighborhood  cleaning,  and  tree  and  flower 
^planting  throughout  the  city,  most  amazing  to  see.’’ 


The  Town  Improvement  Association  of  Stoneham,  Mass., 
has  taken  an  original  manner  of  calling  attention  to  the 
Brown-tail  moth  by  inserting  this  notice  in  the  local  paper : 

BROWN-TAILS  ATTENTION  ! 

The  Town  Improvement  Association  has  known  you  some 
time  and  are  warmly  interested  in  you.  They  want  to  warn 
you,  that  when  you  begin  flight,  soon  after  July  5th,  a large 
number  of  people  are  going  to  set  a dangerous  trap  for  you. 
They  will  set  tubs  in  their  yards,  nearly  filled  with  water,  with 
a half-pint  of  kerosene  oil  on  the  water.  Each  evening  quite 
early,  they  will  hang  a common  lantern,  cleaned,  filled  and 
lighted,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  water  and  leave  it  there 
all  night.  This  they  will  do  as  long  as  you  fly  by  night. 
Everyone  of  you  who  flies  to  that  light  will  bump  your  head 
on  the  glass,  drop  in  the  oil,  and  die  instantly.  Thousands 
of  you  die  before  your  work  is  half  done.  Beware  of  this 
trap.  Just  a word  to  householders  in  Stoneham.  These  little 
friends  of  yours  expect  just  this  attention.  Don’t  disappoint 
them,  for  each  female  visitor  will  bring  about  300  of  her 
children  to  the  picnic;  and  Your  children  will  be  happier  next 
year,  and  you  will  have  more  fruit  and  less  taxes.  If  your 
trap  works  well  just  mention  it  to: 

D.  D.  Peabody, 

* * * Committee. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Belfast  Improvement  Society, 
Belfast,  Maine,  celebrated  the  5th  anniversary  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  an  interesting  review  of  the  work  done  was  pre- 
sented by  the  officers.  The  first  work  of  the  society  in  1900- 
was  the  rebuilding  of  the  grand  stand  on  the  city  common 
and  the  construction  of  a gravel  footpath  on  Northport  Ave- 
nue. In  1901-2  a granite  carriage  block  was  erected  in  front 
of  the  public  library  and  reproductions  of  some  famous  paint- 
ings placed  in  eleven  public  schools.  The  principal  work 
for  1902-3  was  the  building  of  a pavilion,  bathhouses,  shore 
ovens,  and  other  picnic  conveniences  at  the  foot  of  Condon 
St.  Barrels  for  rubbish  were  placed  about  the  city  and  the 
water  supply  extended  to  Grove  Cemetery.  A public  clam 
bake  was  given  this  year  also  which  netted  a handsome  profit. 
The  chief  energy  of  the  society  in  1903-4,  in  addition  to  raising 
funds  for  the  band,  giving  a course  of  entertainments  and 
keeping  the  streets  clean,  was  devoted  to  securing  an  appro- 
priation for  a city  park.  The  effort  resulted  in  securing  a 
tract  of  15  acres  on  the  shore  of  the  bay.  During  the  past 
season  new  rubbish  barrels  were  placed  about  the  city.  Rustic 
seats  were  also  located  at  convenient  points.  Arrangements 
are  now  being  made  to  inaugurate  systematic  care  for  the  city 
trees.  The  society  has  120  members.  Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Pils- 
bury  is  president,  and  Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Brackett  is  secretary. 

* * * 

WHAT  THE  SOCIETIES  ARE  DOING. 

The  Civic  Improvement  League  of  Elmira,  New  York, 
has  taken  up  the  work  of  improving  the  Second  Street  Ceme- 
tery. They  will  co-operate  with  lot  owners  and  as  a beginning 
to  the  work  are  to  publish  a full  list  of  the  lot  owners. 

The  Village  Improvement  Association  of  Bar  Harbor, 
Maine,  is  engaged  in  raising  a fund  of  $2500  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  town  lot.  Suscriptions  already  amount  to  $1795. 

The  South  Woodlawn  Improvement  Society,  Pawtucket,  R, 
L,  has  appointed  committees  to  purchase  a site  for  a new 
building  which  it  is  to  erect. 

The  Fairmount  Improvement  Association,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.,  is  agitating  and  directing  the  work  of  abolishing 
grade  crossings  in  the  village. 

The  Charlton  Village  Improvement  Society,  Charlton,  Mass., 
is  raising  a fund  of  $1000  for  the  improvement  of  Charl- 
ton Common  and  the  adjoining  streets. 
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Historic  Trees  of  WasKing^ton 


J the  parks  and  gardens 
of  numerous  European 
and  Asiatic  cities  there 
are  many  memorial 
trees  which  are  highly 
venerated  and  around 
which  cluster  traditions 
and  hallowed  memor- 
ies of  antiquity,  says 
the  Washington  Star. 
But  in  the  cities  of  the 
United  States,  as  a 
rule,  there  are  com- 
paratively few  trees  of 
well-known  historic  significance,  and  public  interest 
seemingly  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  awakened  to 
this  very  desirable  means  of  keeping  green  the  memory 
of  distinguished  men. 

Washington  is  one  of  the  exceptions,  however,  and 
its  public  parks  and  gardens  contain  many  specimens 
of  trees  which  are  notable  because  of  the  historic  in- 
terest attached  to  them. 

Mr.  George  H.  Brown,  landscape  gardener,  under  the 
direction  of  Col.  Charles  S.  Bromwell,  in  charge  of 
public  buildings  and  grounds,  has  made  a special  effort 
to  ascertain  the  location  of  all  the  memorial  trees  in  the 
city  and  to  compile  the  historic  data  relating  to  them. 
A number  of  these  monuments  of  nature  according  to 
Mr.  Brown,  are  found  in  the  grounds  surrounding  the 
White  House.  One  of  the  most  notable  memorial 
trees  in  the  White  House  grounds  is  a stately  American 
elm,  which  was  planted  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  sixth 
President  of  the  United  States,  during  his  incumbency 
of  that  office.  This  fine  tree  is  located  on  a mound 
southeast  of  the  White  House  and  it  stands  a conspicu- 
ous object  towering  above  the  surrounding  plantings  of 
a later  date  in  the  grounds. 

Another  American  elm  growing  near  the  west  en- 
trance of  the  north  roadway  approach  to  the  White 


House  was  planted  by  President  Hayes  in  March,  1878,  ; 

and  a sweet  gum  tree  in  the  lawn  northeast  of  the  Ex-  j 
ecutive  Mansion  was  planted  by  President  Benjamin 
Harrison  in  April,  1892.  President  McKinley  planted  J 
a scarlet  oak  in  the  lawn  west  of  the  White  House,  \ 
bordering  the  walk  which  now  leads  to  the  executive  f 
office,  and  President  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  each  [ 
planted  a fine  specimen  of  fern-leaved  beech  in  the 
White  House  lawns,  as  memorials  to  Washington. 

A Russo-American  oak,  planted  April  6,  1904,  in  the  1 
lawn  east  of  the  west  terrace  of  the  White  House  by  | 
President  Roosevelt  and  Secretaries  Hitchcock  and  f 

f 

Wilson,  has  an  interesting  history.  This  tree  is  a lineal  I 
descendant  of  a native  American  oak  which  formerly  1 
grew  above  and  overshadowed  the  old  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington  at  Mt.  Vernon.  Acorns  from  this  oak  were  sent  f 
by  Charles  Sumner,  while  he  was  a senator  of  the  [ 
United  States,  to  the  Czar  of  Russia.  Secretary  Hitch-  | 
cock,  while  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  | 
made  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  | 
acorns  sent  by  Sumner  to  the  czar  and  found  that  they  j 
had  been  planted  on  what  is  know  as  Czarina  Island, 
which  is  included  in  the  superb  surroundings  of  one  of 
the  czar’s  palaces  near  Peterhof.  There  he  found  a 
beautiful  oak  with  a tablet  at  its  base  bearing  a Rus- 
sian inscription,  the  translation  of  which  is  as  follows : 

“The  acorn  planted  here  was  taken  from  an  oak  I 
which  shades  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  and  never  to 
be  forgotten  Washington ; is  presented  to  his  imperial 
majesty,  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russians,  as  a sign  of 
the  greatest  respect,  by  an  American.” 

Secretary  Hitchcock  gathered  a handful  of  acorns 
from  under  this  historic  tree  and  sent  them  to  Wash- 
ington for  planting  and  thus  secured  a few  oak  sap- 
lings, one  of  which  was  set  out  in  the  White  House 
lawn. 

A beautiful  specimen  of  the  oriental  plane  tree,  orig-^ 
inally  planted  in  1862  in  the  Botanic  Garden  by  direc-; 
tion  of  the  late  Thaddeus  Stevens,  now  forms  one  ofk 
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the  chief  forestry  attractions  in  Lincoln  Park.  The  tree 
suffered  in  1870  from  an  overflow  of  the  Potomac  river, 
which  threatened  its  destruction,  and  it  was  removed 
from  the  botanic  gardens  to  the  park,  then  an  unim- 
proved government  reservation,  and  was  replanted  in 
what  is  now  the  center  of  Lincoln  Park.  In  1872,  when 
this  park  was  graded  and  improved  with  walks  and  or- 
namental plantings,  a part  of  the  plan  adopted  for  im- 
provement was  the  construction  of  an  oval  mound  in 
the  center,  intended  to  form  the  site  of  a colossal  statue 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  at  that  time  it  was  pro- 
posed to  place  there.  This  oriental  plane  tree  was  then 
bare  stemmed  with  a few  small  branches  near  the  top 
about  eight  feet  from  the  original  ground  surface.  But 
the  mound  was  made  around  the  tree  and  from  this 
bare  stem  roots  were  speedily  sent  out  and  the  tree  com- 
menced a vigorous  growth  of  phenomenal  rapidity  and 
luxuriance,  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 
It  is  now  over  seventy  feet  high  with  a nearly  equal 
spread  of  branches,  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
most  highly  ornamental  tree  in  the  park. 

One  of  the  notable  old  trees  in  the  Capitol  grounds  is 
a Cameron  elm,  located  south  of  the  south  wing  of  the 
Capitol.  The  late  Senator  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania, 
while  a member  of  the  committee  on  public  buildings 
and  grounds,- intervened  in  behalf  of  this  tree  and  pre- 
vented its  destruction. 

An  American  elm  brought  here  from  Arbor  Lodge, 
Neb.,  was  planted  April  22,  1895,  in  the  Agricultural 
Department  grounds  by  the  late  J.  Sterling  Morton, 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  commemo- 
rate Arbor  day  in  the  United  States,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder.  This  tree  is  located  in  a group  of  elms  bor- 
dering i2th  street  about  midway  between  B street 


northwest  and  B street  southwest,  and  it  is  marked  by 
a stone  shaft. 

In  the  botanic  gardens  there  are  planted  a large 
number  of  trees  as  memorials  of  men  prominent  in  the 
nation’s  history.  These  historic  trees  are  both  ever- 
green and  deciduous.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
memorial  trees  in  this  garden  is  that  planted  in  com- 
memoration of  President  Garfield.  It  is  growing  on  the 
border  of  tbe  w'alk  near  the  south  entrance  to  the  large 
conservatory.  This  tree  has  a novel  history.  At  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  President  Garfield  a small  seed- 
ling branchlet  of  Acacia  was  placed  on  the  coffin  by  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  order.  After  the  burial  this 
seedling  plant  was  brought  to  Washington  and  was  sub- 
sequently planted  in  its  present  location,  where  it  has 
thrived  from  the  first. 

There  is  also  in  the  gardens  a specimen  of  Chinese 
oak  tree  which  has  a novel  history.  Many  years  ago  a 
friend  of  the  late  Charles  A.  Dana  while  traveling  in 
China  picked  up  a number  of  acorns  under  a tree  shad- 
ing the  grave  of  Confucius  and  planted  them  here. 

A large  British  oak,  planted  to  commemorate  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Alabama  claims,  spreads  its  branches 
near  the  east  entrance  to  the  gardens. 

When  Secretary  Root  and  General  Corbin  made  their 
flying  trip  of  inspection  to  the  Philippines  in  1902  they 
stopped  en  route  in  Japan,  and  there  for  the  first  time 
saw  in  all  its  glory  the  Japanese  cherry  tree.  This  va- 
riety of  cherry  has  no  edible  fruit,  but  is  grown  by 
the  Japanese,  who  are  passionate  flower  worshipers, 
solely  for  the  beauty  of  its  blossoms.  The  secretary 
and  his  adjutant  general  admired  the  trees  they  saw  and 
determined  that  they  would  make  an  effort  to  trans- 
plant a few  specimens  in  this  city. 


The  Dana  Chinese  Oak.  Magnolia  grandiflora  in  Franklin  Park.  The  Hayes  Elm. 
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Hence  it  happened  that  soon  after  they  returned 
they  planted  on  the  sunken  lawn  on  the  north  front 
of  the  War  Department  building  two  slender  sap- 
lings, fetched  from  Japan  for  that  special  purpose. 
This  w-as  done  with  some  little  ceremony,  both  the 
Secretary  and  General  Corbin  planting  each  a tree 
with  his  owm  hands,  and  the  plants  have  become 
known  as  “Secretary  Root”  and  “General  Corbin,” 
the  former  growing  on  the  west  and  the  latter  on 
the  east  of  the  lawn.  The  trees  were  of  exactly  the 
same  size  and  their  growth  has  been  watched  with 
much  interest  by  the  employes  of  the  big  building  who 
saw  them  planted.  For  a time  they  grew  at  the  same 


pace,  but  last  summer  “General  Corbin”  showed  signs 
of  superior*  vitality,  rather  in  expanse  of  girth  than 
in  height.  Recently  he  burst  into  a perfect  mass  of 
wdiite  blossoms,  while  “Secretary  Root”  a week  later 
had  only  a few  to  show. 

Landscape  Gardener  Brown  says  that  owing  to  the 
disposition  of  many  people  who  visit  Washington  to 
obtain  mementoes,  and  because  of  the  vandalism  occa- 
sioned thereby,  it  is  not  advisable  to  label  all  the  memo- 
rial trees,  since  such  marks  will  render  them  liable 
to  injury,  but  the  superintendents  in  the  various 
parks  are  acquainted  with  the  location  of  the  trees  and 
the  facts  relating  to  their  planting. 


British  Oak.  One  on  left  planted  by  Oriental  Plane  in  Lincoln  Park.  Garfield  Memorial  Acacia. 

President  Hayes. 

HISTORIC  TREES  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


California  SHade  Tree  Ordinance. 


An  effort  is  being  made  by  many  of  the  cities  of  Cali- 
fornia to  realize  some  of  the  immense  possiblities  of 
street  tree  planting  although  the  state  law  does  not 
permit  of  a thoroughly  uniform  system  by  using 
money  from  the  general  fund  of  the  municipality  or 
the  levying  of  a special  tax. 

The  city  of  Pomona,  Cal.,  has  enacted  an  ordinance 
which  is  expected  to  suffice  until  more  effective  laws 
are  adopted,  or  until  cities  are  enabled  to  vote  a special 
tax  for  tree  planting.  The  Pomona  ordinance  does  not 
secure  uniformity  at  the  start,  but  will  bring  it  about  in 
time,  and  none  of  the  existing  shade  trees  will  be 
destroyed  until  provision  is  made  for  others  to  take 
their  places.  The  principal  features  of  the  ordinance, 
given  in  a recent  issue  of  California  Municipalities, 
are  as  follows ; 

Section  i.  No  shade  trees  shall  hereafter  be  set  out  by 
any  property  holders  in  the  City  of  Pomona,  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  hereinafter  expressed  by  this 
ordinance,  and  then,  only  upon  the  written  consent  of  the 
street  superintendent. 


Section  2.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  property  holders- 
upon  any  given  street  or  a majority  of  them,  to  select  by 
petition  any  approved  variety  of  shade  tree,  which,  if  satis- 
factory to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  city  of  Pomona,, 
shall  be  designated  by  a resolution  of  said  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  shall  thereafter  be  the  only  kind  of  shade  tree  to  be 
planted  on  such  street. 

Section  3.  If  the  property  holders  along  any  given  street 
shall  fail  for  the  six  months  next"  after  the  adoption  of  this- 
ordinance  to  make  the  selection  provided  for  by  “Section  2” 
hereof,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  city  of  Pomona  to  select,  by  resolution,  a variety  of  shade 
tree  for  said  street,  which  shall  thereafter  be  the  only  va- 
riety which  shall  be  planted  on  such  street. 

Section  4.  No  shade  tree  shall  hereafter  be  planted  nearer 
than  eight  feet  to  the  outside  line  of  any  alley,  nor  nearer 
than  four  feet  to  the  line  which  would  be  made  by  con- 
tinuing the  property  line  of  any  street. 

Section  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  city  of  Pomona  at  the  time  of  adopting  the  resolution 
provided  for  in  “Section  2’’  or  “Section  3”  of  this  ordinance, 
to  define  q.lie' limits  of  the  street  to  which  this  ordinance  shall 
apply,  and  also  to  specify  the  distances  at  which  said  shade 
trees  shall  be  .set  from  each  other,  which  shall  not  be  con- 
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Strued  to  require  the  removal  of  any  trees  heretofore  planted 
and  growing. 

Section  6.  The  term  of  two  years  from  and  after  the  date 
of  this  ordinance  shall  be  allowed  to  the  property  holders  on 
the  streets  of  the  city  of  Pomona  in  which  to  set  out  shade 
trees  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of.  this  ordinance, 
and  thereafter,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  th'e  Board  of  Trustees 
to  cause  such  trees  to  be  planted  and  the  cost  thereof  to  be 
assessed  upon  the  property  in  front  of  which  trees  are  so 
planted. 

Section  7.  Any  person  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  ordinance  is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  not  less 
than  five  dollars  ($5.00),  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars 
($25),  or  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  city  jail  of  the  city  of 
Pomona  for  not  more  than  thirty  (30)  days;  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment;  and  every  judgment  of  fine  for  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  ordinance  shall  direct  that  in  de- 
fault of  payment  of  such  fine,  or  any  part  thereof,  the 
person  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  city  jail  of  the  city  of  Po- 
mona until  the  fine  is  satisfied,  in  the  proportion  of  one  day’s 
imprisonment  for  every  two  dollars  ($2.00)  of  such  fine  re- 
maining unpaid. 


ZELKOVA  ACUMINATA. 

By  Jens  Jensen. 

This  beautiful  species  of  the  elm  family  is  a native 
of  Japan,  where  it  is  very  much  valued  for  its  wood. 
As  an  ornamental  tree  it  deserves  more  attention  than 
has  been  accorded  it  in  the  past.  Wherever  found 


ZELKOVA  ACUMINATA. 

hardy  its  dissemination  will  add  much  beauty  to  our 
parks  and  gardens.  As  this  illustration  shows,  the 
Zelkova  is  also  interesting  when  winter’s  blast  has  laid 
its  cold  hand  upon  our  Northern  landscape,  and  let 
us  bear  this  in  mind. 

This  tree  stands  on  the  ground  of  the  Michigan  Ex- 
periment station  at  South  Haven,  and  I am  indebted 


to  Mr.  T.  A.  Farrand,  the  superintendent,  for  the 
photograph  and  the  information  concerning  this  and 
other  specimens  on  the  grounds.  Mr.  Lyons,  the  for- 
mer superintendent,  and  founder  of  the  station  grounds, 
received  seeds  of  the  Zelkova  in  1879.  Of  this  lot 
only  three  specimens  survive,  two  of  which  are  shown 
in  the  illustration.  The  larger  tree  is  a little  over  12 
inches  in  diameter  and  the  superior  growth  over  that 
to  the  very  much  smaller  neighbor  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  latter  was  transplanted  after  it  had  attained 
to  a considerable  size,  whereas  the  bigger  tree  was 
transplanted  at  an  early  age.  We  have  here  a prac- 
tical lesson  that  is  almost  invaluable  in  these  days  of 
transplanting  anything  and  everything  at  almost  anv 
size  or  age. 

Regarding  the  soil  in  which  these  trees  are  found 
growing,  it  consists  of  a top  layer  of  black  sand,  fol- 
lowed b}-  a thin  layer  of  almost  clean  sand,  underlaid 
by  a thick  strata  of  a yellow  and  blue  clay  mixture. 
The  elevation  above  Lake  Michigan  is  about  30  feet. 
Seeds  are  freely  produced  as  is  evidenced  by  the  num- 
ber of  self-grown  seedlings  in  the  adjoining  Cydonia 
hedge. 


A HANDSOME  MOUNTAIN  MINT. 

By  Wilfred  A.  Brotherton. 

In  approaching  Palmer  Park,  Detroit,  IMich.,  a few 
years  ago,  my  attention  was  at  once  arrested  by  a hand- 
some low  border  of  white  against  a background  of 
shrubs  and  trees  that  was  visible  to  a long  distance  and 
exceedingly  effective.  Furthermore,  as  1 approached 
it  this  low  border  increased  in  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness, and  I found  it  the  handsomest  species  of  Moun- 
tain Mint  it  has  been  my  privilege  of  meeting.  This 
is  one  of  our  handsomest  native  ornamentals,  and  one 
that  should  be  much  better  known — the  Narrow-leaved 
Mountain  Mint — (Koellia  flexuosa). 

Certainly,  for  a low  border  of  white,  against  a back- 
ground of  shrubbery  or  trees,  nothing  can  be  finer.  It 
forms  a stiff,  erect,  bushy  plant,  to  2j4  feet  high, 
the  small,  but  very  conspicuous,  clear  white  flowers  in 
dense  heads,  which  grow  in  broad,  flat  clusters,  densely 
covering  the  plant  with  a mass  of  clear  white  bloom, 
rendering  it  very  handsome  and  attractive.  Excellent 
for  the  border  of  hardy  perennials,  the  bark,  or  for  cut 
flowers.  Grows  in  dry  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  but 
little  fragrant. 

The  Virgina  Mountain  Mint  (Koellia  Virginiana), 
though  far  less  handsome  than  the  above,  is  still 
worthy  of  our  attention  as  an  ornamental,  as  it  is 
a neat  and  attractive  plant,  and  delightfully  fragrant. 
It  is  medicinal  and  said  to  grow  in  dry  soils,  but  in 
Michigan  generally  found  in  marshes  and  swamps,  i 
to  3 feet  tall. 
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Program  of  Cemetery  Superintendents*  Convention 

'WftsHington,  D.  C.,  September  19«22. 


The  executive  committee  for  the  nineteenth  annual 
convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents  to  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sep- 
tember 19,  20,  21,  and  22,  has  completed  arrangements 
and  the  meeting  promises  to  be  the  most  interesting  in 
the  history  of  the  organization.  Headquarters  will  be 
at  the  Hotel  Raleigh,  12th  and  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N. 
W.,  where  rooms  can  be  had  at  $2.00  per  day  up,  Eu- 
ropean plan  for  one  person ; two  in  a room,  $3.00  per 
day.  The  Riggs  House,  G and  13th  streets,  N.  W., 
offers  accommodations  at  $3.00  per  day  up,  American 
plan.  Other  hotels  convenient  to  the  Raleigh  are  the 
following : 

St.  James,  Sixth  and  Pennsylvania  avenue  N.  W., 
European  plan.  Single  rooms,  $i  to  $2.50  per  day ; 
room  with  bath,  $2.50  per  day ; suites  with  bath,  $3 
to  $4. 

Columbia,  for  men  only,  1413  Pennsylvania  avenue 
N.  W.,  room  for  one  person,  $1.50  per  day;  two  per- 
sons, $2.50. 

]\Ietropolitan,  Sixth  and  Pennsylvania  avenue  N. 
W.,  American  plan,  $2.50  to  $4  per  day ; European 
plan  $i  to  $3  per  day. 

National,  Sixth  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
American  plan,  $2.50  per  day,  two  in  a room  $2  per 
day ; European  plan,  $i  per  day  and  up. 

Fritz  Reuter,  Fourth  street  and  Pennsylvania  av- 
enue N.  W.,  $i  to  $4  per  day. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  the  members  for 
many  reasons  will  make  strenuous  efforts  to  attend  this 
Convention.  The  officers  especially  appeal  to  those 
older  members  who  have  been  absent  of  late  years. 

The  program  is  as  follows ; 

First  Day,  Tuesday,  September  t9th, 

10  A.  M. — 


President’s  address. 

Report  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

Paper  on  Old  and  New  Cemeteries,  by  A.  K.  Mc- 
Mahon, Newport,  R.  I. 

Address  by  W.  R.  Smith,  Curator  of  the  Botani- 
cal Garden,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Addresses  by  the  Delegates  from  the  various  State 
Associations. 

Paper  on  Cremation.  Question  Box. 

General  Discussions. 

1 :30  P.  M. — 

Visit  White  House,  Treasury,  State,  War  and 
Navy  Departments  and  Corcoran  Art  Gallery. 

Second  Day,  Wednesday,  September  20tb. 

9 A.  M.— 

Take  cars  for  Glenwood  Cemetery. 

Address  by  Rev.  C.  Easton,  of  Washington,  D. 

C. 

Nomination  of  Officers  for  1906. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Credentials. 

Paper — “Water  Supply,”  by  A.  W.  Hobert, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Paper — “Light  on  Perpetual  Care,”  by  W.  S. 
Pirie,  of  Forest  Home,  Milwaukee. 
Discussions  of  Paper. 

Paper — “Cemetery  Records,”  by  E.  G.  Carter, 
“Oakwoods,”  Chicago. 

Question  Box.  General  Discussions. 

1 :30  P.  M. — 

Visit  Botanical  Gardens,  The  Capitol,  Capitol 
Grounds,  Library  of  Congress,  Public  Gardens, 
Smithsonian  and  Department  of  Agriculture 
Grounds. 


Meeting  called  to  order  at  the  Hotel  Raleigh.  4 P.  M. — 

Roll  call.  Prayer  by  Rev.  Charles  E.  Burk.  Seeing  Washington  via  Automobile. 
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Third  Day,  Thursday,  September  21st. 

9 A.  M. — 

Take  car  to  Rock  Creek  Cemetery. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Reports  of  Committee. 

Paper — “Legal  matters  Affecting  Cemeteries,”  by 
J.  E.  Miller,  of  Dodge  Grove  Cemetery, 
Mattoon,  111. 

Discussion  on  same  led  by  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr., 
Elm  Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Paper  on  best  method  of  constructing  gutters. 
Informal  Discussions. 

New  business. 


I ;30  P.  M. — 

Visiting  different  points  of  interest  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Fourth  Day,  Friday,  September  22nd. 

II  A.  M.— 

Take  cars  for  Mount  Vernon,  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery and  Fort  Meyer. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Saturday,  September  23rd. 

The  members  desiring  to  visit  Baltimore,  Md., 
can  do  so  on  this  date. 

The  Association  has  been  asked  to  visit  Green- 
mount  and  Loudon  Park  Gemeteries. 


Perpettial  Care  in  American  Cemeteries. 

(Continued.) 

A Symposium  of  Methods  of 
Some  of  the  Leading  Cemeteries. 

Begun  in  the  May  issue. 


Graceland  Cemetery,  Chicago. 

From  $ .25  to  $ .75  per  square  foot  should  be  set  aside  for 
lot  sales.  The  percentage  would  depend  upon  the  price  at 
which  the  lots  are  sold. 

In  Graceland  the  expense  for  general  care  is  about  one 
quarter  of  the  expense  for  care  of  lots.  The  general  care  should 
be  provided  for  by  setting  aside  a general  fund  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  this  is  done  the  only  charge  against  deposits  for  the 
care  of  special  lots  would  be  the  expenses  incurred  on  those 
lots. 

Owners  of  lots  which  have  been  purchased  without  special 
care  contract  can  usually  make  a deposit  with  the  cemetery 
authorities  for  the  perpetual  care  of  their  lots.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  the  provisions  of  the  charter  or  the  general  law 
of  the  state  under  which  the  cemetery  is  organized  should  be 
looked  up  to  see  that  there  is  provision  for  making  such  a 
deposit. 

As  to  organizing  trustees : First,  look  up  the  laws,  and 
then  organize  in  acordance  with  their  provision,  selecting  as 
few  trustees  as  the  law  allows. 

The  best  form  of  contract  is  one  that  can  be  carried  out 
even  though  there  be  changes  in  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest 
and  in  wages. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  deposit  required  from  individ- 
ual lot  holders,  determine  the  average  annual  expense  for 
such  care,  then  the  amount  of  money  that  would  yield  an  an- 
nual income  sufficient  to  cover  this  expense.  The  income 
should  be  such  as  can  be  safely  counted  upon,  from  “Gilt 
Edge”  securities. 

For  deposits  for  the  care  of  mausoleums,  monuments,  etc., 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  is  made  in  each  case  and  the  amount 
required  determined  as  in  the  case  of  deposits  for  lots. 

At  present  3 per  cent  or  4 per  cent  interest  can  be  allowed 
on  perpetual  care  funds ; 20  or  30  years  ago  6 per  cent  would 
have  been  considered  safe.  No  one  can  tell  what  it  will  be  50 
years  from  now,  but  it  will  probably  be  less  than  at  present. 

As  to  guaranteeing  something  in  perpetuity,  the  trustees 
can  agree  to  spend  the  income,  from  a fund  deposited  with 
them,  for  a certain  purpose. 

O.  C.  SiMONDS,  Supt. 


Lakemjood  Cemetery,  Minneapolis. 

The  laws  of  Minnesota  make  it  obligatory  upon  our  As- 
sociation to  place  one  fifth  of  the  income  from  the  sales  of  lots 
in  the  perpetual  care  fund.  This  plan  I think  is  wrong,  as 
one  lot  may  sell  at  the  rate  of  50  cts.  per  sq.  ft.  and  another 
for  three  or  four  times  as  much,  while  both  require  the  same 
amount  of  money  expended  on  them  for  care. 

My  judgment  is  that  the  proper  way  to  secure  the  perma- 
nent fund,  is  to  determine  the  cost  (per  sq.  ft.)  of  main- 
tenance, and  require  that  sum  for  each  foot  of  ground  sold, 
whether  high  or  low  priced.  Perpetual  care  means  so  much 
more  in  some  localities  than  in  others  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  take  the  same  amount  all  over  the  country,  but  the  estimate 
must  be  made  separately  for  each  case. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  maintenance,  alleys,  and  other 
unsalable  portions  of  the  ground,  should  be  figured  in  their 
proper  proportion  and  the  money  expended  over  the  whole 
ground  alike. 

Should  any  of  the  lot  owners  desire  special  care  of  their  lots 
in  perpetuity,  there  should  be  a fund  for  that  purpose  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  maintenance  fund,  and  each  one  de- 
siring such  special  care  required  to  deposit  to  the  credit  of 
such  fund,  sufficient  money  to  insure  the  special  care  which 
they  desire. 

In  the  early  days  there  were  many  lots  in  Lakewood  sold 
without  any  provision  being  made  for  care,  and  when  later  on 
the  perpetual  care  plan  was  adopted,  the  trustees  requested 
the  old  lot  owners  to  make  an  additional  payment  of  one 
hundred  dollars  each  to  bring  their  lots  under  care.;  this  was 
done  by  a few,  but  not  nearly  all. 

After  a year  or  two  the  Assn,  assumed  the  care  of  all  lots 
whether  the  extra  money  had  been  paid  or  not  and  have  con- 
tinued this  plan  right  along. 

The  Minnesota  laws  provide  that  the  managers  of  the 
cemetery  may  either  appoint  a Trust  Co.  or  Trustees  to  handle 
the  perpetual  care  fund. 

We  make  no  contract  covering  perpetual  care,  more  than  is 
contained  in  the  deed. 

For  special  care  we  give  a bond  stating  that  we  have  re- 
ceived a sum  of  money  and  agreeing  to  expend  the  total 
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income  from  said  sum  on  the  specified  lot,  for  such  care  as  may 
be  desired,  but  we  do  not  agree  to  do  any  certain  amount  of 
work  further  than  the  income  on  the  amount  deposited  will 
SO. 

In  no  case  will  we  accept  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  for 
such  fund. 

We  have  never  accepted  donations  for  the  care  of  stone 
work. 

Interest  is  figured  on  these  funds,  at  just  the  rate  the  money 
earns  during  the  year,  some  of  it  is  necessarily  lying  idle 
a part  of  the  time  and  we  make  all  funds  bear  their  share  of 
this  loss. 

No  accurate  estimate  can  be  made  in  advance  ol  the  earn- 
ings of  money  as  interest  rates  fluctuate  considerably,  and 
are  gradually  reducing. 

Certainly,  the  guarantee  to  expend  the  income  on  fund  can 
be  made  perpetual.  Arthur  W.  Hobert,  Supt. 

Island  Cemetery,  Nenvpori,  R.  I. 

The  matter  of  perpetual  care  of  lots  with  us  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  is  the  only  method  whereby  the  cemetery  can 
be  assured  of  permanent  care.  As  to  the  best  form  of  con- 
tract it  is  hard  to  decide  what  to  do,  for  instance:  A.  and  B. 
pay  for  annual  care,  C.  doesn’t  care  whether  his  lot  is  kept 
in  order  or  not.  D.  and  E.  are  under  perpetual  care.  The 
neglect  of  C.  destroys  the  general  effect  of  the  care  given  to 
the  others.  Now  if  the  corporation  cares  for  C.,  A.  and  B. 
will  naturally  say,  “Why  should  we  pay  annually  while  C. 
gets  his  kept  in  order  for  nothing.”  D.  and  E.  are  delighted 
because  it  improves  the  looks  of  their  plots.  I think  it  well  to 
leave  this  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent  and 
use  personal  solicitation  on  C. 

One  half  the  income  from  lot  sales  should  be  used  for 
perpetual  care,  and  the  other  half  for  general  care  and  embel- 
lishment— “Improvements.” 

We  have  a board  of  nine  trustees,  elected  by  the  corpora- 
tion (lot  owmers)  for  three  years.  Electing  three  each  year 
after  the  first,  they  to  elect  president,  treasurer,  secretary, 
superintendent,  etc. 

As  to  contract  we  give  receipt  for  the  sum  received,  and 
agree  to  use  the  income,  or  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  keep  tbe  lot  in  good  order. 

The  basis  for  determing  the  deposit  required  from  individ- 
ual lot  holders  is  the  average  cost  for,  say,  ten  years.  A 
sum  placed  at  interest  not  to  exceed  3 per  cent  which  would 
meet  this  average  (our  basis  is  2^4  per  cent)  is  $200  required 
for  single  lot,  i'  rod  square. 

Deposits  for  the  care  of  mausoleums,  monuments,  etc.,  must 
be  one  half  the  original  cost. 

It  is  proper  to  guarantee  something  in  perpetuity. 

A.  K.  McMahon,  Supt. 

Cypress  Lam)n  Cemetery,  San  Francisco. 

We  perhaps  have  adopted  a different  plan  of  perpetual  care 
from  any  other  cemetery.  I have  taken  the  stand  that  the  only 
way  to  get  a Perpetual  Care  Fund  was  to  have  the  rich  pay 
for  the  poor,  and  consequently  based  the  charge  upon  the  cost 
of  the  lot,  rather  than  upon  the  area,  and  have  found  the  plan 
to  work  very  well.  If  for  instance,  we  sell  a lot  for  $75, 
the  purchaser  pays  $25  additional  for  the  perpetual  care  of 
same ; if  we  sell  another  lot  for  $15,000,  that  man  pays  $5,000 
into  the  same  fund,  and  while  he  is  paying  more  per  square 
foot  for  perpetual  care  than  the  poor  man,  yet  he  gets  the 
benefit  of  having  the  poor  man’s  lot  cared  for,  and  does  not 
detract  from  the  beauty  of  his  own.  We  have  in  our  Perpet- 
ual Care  Fund  now  something  like  $300,000  invested  in  City 
real  estate  and  paying  a good  income. 

We  add  33  1-3  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  the  lot  for  perpetual 


care.  This  money  goes  into  a Perpeutal  Care  Fund  and 
expended  on  all  lots  alike. 

All  our  lots  have  been  sold  with  Perpetual  Care. 

The  trustees  of  our  cemetery  receive  these  funds  in  trust 
with  authority  to  spend  only  the  income  from  the  same.  1 

Our  contract  is  given  in  form  of  a receipt,  agreeing  to  ex- 
pend the  income  from  the  fund  on  the  lot. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  deposit  we  make  the  basis  of 
charge  on  tbe  value  of  the  lot,  rather  than  on  the  square  , 
feet,  thus  making  the  valuable  lots  carry  the  burden  of  the 
expense. 

We  figure  on  a basis  of  3l4  per  cent  on  perpetual  care 
funds. 

We  guarantee  to  spend  the  income  in  perpetuity. 

W.  W.  Noble. 

^ose  Hill  Cemetery,  Chicago. 

An  amount  sufficient  at  4 per  cent  interest  to  yield  the  cost 
of  annual  care  and  maintenance  should  be  set  aside  for  per-  I 
petual  care.  This  should  not  apply  to  general  care,  which  , 
should  be  otherwise  provided  for.  j 

The  best  form  of  contract  is  that  which  will  cover  as  near  as 
possible  all  possible  future  needs  setting  forth  definitely  what 
care  and  improvements  are  contemplated. 

The  basis  of  deposit  for  perpetual  care  should  be  figured 
entirely  from  the  cost  of  annual  care  with  a reasonable  al- 
lowance for  proper  improvements  which  will  have  to  be  made  ( 
from  time  to  time  and  a sum  sufficient  to  produce  this  amount 
annually,  with  interest  at  4 per  cent  set  aside  for  that  pur-  1 
pose.  j 

Perpetual  care  of  mausoleums  is  somewhat  problematical.  ; 
A reasonable  plan  is  for  the  owner  to  set  aside  such  an  j 
amount  as  in  his  own  judgement  is  satisfactory,  the  entire 
income  of  which  shall  be  held  for  such  repairs  as  become  : 
necessary.  | 

Four  per  cent  seems  a reasonable  basis  of  estimate  as  in-  1 
terest  on  perpetual  care  funds.  1 

It  seems  proper  to  guarantee  something  in  perpetuity  from  j 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  under  the  1 
circumstances  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
entirely  proper  and  satisfactory  for  all  concerned.  5 

Henry  L.  Pitcher,  Prest.  j 

Homemfood  Cemetery,  Rittsburg. 

Homewood  Cemetery  sets  aside  10  per  cent  of  cash  re-  | 
ceipts  for  perpetual  care.  i 

The  Cemetery  has  general  care  all  over.  No  reference  to  j 
any  application  of  funds.  I 

Special  care  is  provided  for  by  endozuments.  i 

We  have  no  trustees,  but  a board  of  managers.  ! 

We  have  no  special  basis  for  determining  the  amount  of  de- 
posit on  lots.  Individuals  give  from  $100  to  $1,000  and  up-  ! 
wards  and  we  use  the  income  annually.  | 

The  rate  of  interest  to  be  allowed  on  perpetual  care  funds 
depends  on  tbe  income  you  can  get  for  the  money. 

David  Woods,  Supt. 


MICHIGAN  CEMETERY  ASSOCIATION  ORGANIZED. 

The  efforts  to  organize  a state  association  of  cemetery  super- 
intendents in  Michigan  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Frank 
Enrich,  of  Detroit,  resulted  in  a very  successful  meeting  in 
Grand  Rapids,  July  26  and  27.  The  organization  was  named 
The  Michigan  Cemetery  Association,  and  those  in  attendance 
were  enthusiastic  regarding  the  outlook  for  its  future  useful- 
ness. At  the  first  session  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Garfield  of  Grand 
Rapids  read  a paper  on  “The  Penalty  of  Timidity  in  Plan- 
ning Rural  Cemeteries,”  and  other  papers  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed. 
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The  official  business  of  organizing  was  also  transacted  and 
visits  paid  to  John  Ball  Park  and  Fairplains  Cemetery. 
Oak  Hill  Cemetery  was  visited  on  the  second  day  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected : 

President — Frank  Eurich,  superintendent  Woodlawn  ceme- 
tery, Detroit. 

Vice  President — J.  W.  Burns,  superintendent  cemeteries, 
Port  Huron. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Eugene  Goebel,  superintendent 
Oak  Kill  Cemetery,  Grand  Rapids. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  Detroit  one  day 
before  the  convention  of  the  national  association.  The  fol- 
lowing executive  committee  was  appointed:  M.  H.  Winters 
and  A.  W.  Blaine,  Detroit,  and  J.  M.  Burns,  Port  Huron. 


The  Coribention  at  Washington  and  the  N,  E.  C.  A,  Outing. 

As  the  time  for  holding  our  convention  draws  nigh,  we  na- 
turally turn  our  eyes  towards  Washington  with  pleasant  an- 
ticipations. I say  pleasant,  because  our  conventions  have  al- 
ways been  harmonious  and  where  harmony  prevails,  in  any 
of  the  walks  of  life,  good  results  are  sure  to  follow.  The 
good  influences  of  our  association  have  been  felt  all  over  our 
country  and  in  cemeteries  that  have  never  been  represented  at 
our  convention.  It  is  a matter  of  surprise  to  me  why  the 
superintendents  of  some  of  our  smaller  cemeteries  are  not 
present  at  our  convention.  I am  aware  that  their  salaries  will 
not  admit  of  them  paying  their  own  expenses  and  they  should 
not  if  they  were.  The  education  that  a superintendent  gets  at 
our  convention,  the  cemetery  over  which  he  has  charge  gets 
the  benefit.  It  is  money  well  spent  by  the  directors  of  any 
cemetery  to  send  their  superintendent  to  our  convention.  It 
is  no  junket,  but  a business  transaction  that  will  bring  best 
results. 

Whatever  business  a man  may  be  engaged  in  his  ideas  are 
broadened  and  he  is  kept  out  of  ruts  by  mingling  with  others 
of  the  same  business.  Our  cemeteries  are  dear  to  everybody, 
precious  ones  lie  there,  and  loving  hands  place  flowers  upon 
their  graves,  and  those  having  charge  of  these  sacred  grounds 
should  not  let  a few  dollars  stand  in  the  way  of  bringing 
them  as  near  as  possible  to  a state  of  perfection.  Let  us 
have  a good  attendance  at  Washington,  and  let  every  superin- 
tendent do  all  he  can  to  increase  our  membership.  Our  as- 
sociation is  in  its  infancy,  and  the  good  work  will  go  on. 

By  invitation  of  Superintendent  Floyd,  who  is  vice-president 
of  the  New  England  Cemetery  Association,  about  twenty  su- 
perintendents in  and  around  Boston  with  their  ladies  visited 
him  at  Evergreen  Cemetery,  Portland,  Maine,  July  i8.  We 
left  Boston  in  the  steamer  Gov.  Dingley  at  7 :4s  P.  M.  on  Mon- 
day, and  after  a most  pleasant  night  on  the  boat  we  arrived  at  the 
pier  at  3 o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning  and  at  8 o’clock  were 
met  by  Superintendent  Floyd,  and  treated  to  a trolley  ride 
around  the  city.  At  noon  we  sat  down  to  a sumptuous  ban- 
quet at  Rivertown  Park,  and  after  that  were  driven  through 
the  grounds  of  Evergreen  Cemetery.  It  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  Mr.  Floyd  might  well  feel  proud  of  the  grounds 
in  his  charge.  We  were  then  treated  to  a steamboat  ride  down 
Portland  harbor  and  landed  at  Peak’s  Island  where  we  visited 
a pretty  summer  theater  called  the  “Gem”  and  it  was  rightly 


named.  After  the  theater  we  held  a meeting  on  a hillside 
nearby  when  several  new  members  were  added  to  our  associa- 
tion, and  after  giving  Mr.  Floyd,  his  son,  and  his  directors  a 
vote  of  thanks  we  returned  to  Portland  and  embarked  in  the 
steamer  for  Boston,  arriving  at  our  homes  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, more  than  pleased  with  our  outing,  and  with  the  most 
pleasant  recollections. 

Lynn,  Mass.  William  Stone. 

* * * 

The  annual  report  of  Newton  Cemetery,  Newton,  Mass., 
marks  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  corporation.  First  pur- 
chase of  land  in  1855  was  22  acres;  the  grounds  now  comprise 
aliout  1 15  acres.  The  report  contains  a historical  sketch  of  the 
cemetery  and  some  of  its  chief  officers,  present  and  past. 
1'he  treasurer’s  report  shows  expenditures  of  $32,428,  which 
leaves  a balance  of  $14,432  for  the  year.  The  perpetual  care 
fund  now  amounts  to  $151,279.  The  late  John  S.  Fargo  left 
a bequest  of  $!0,ooo,  the  income  of  which  is  used  to  keep  the 
chapel  and  conservatory  in  perpetual  repair.  During  the 
past  year  a complete  set  of  new  plans  of  the  lots  has  been  made 
designating  all  interments,  monumental  work  and  trees  on  the 
grounds.  This,  with  a card  index  of  interments  and  lot  own- 
ers, gives  a very  complete  set  of  records.  The  report  is  illus- 
trated with  a number  of  fine  halftone  views,  and  contains 
liy-laws,  rules,  and  a catalog  of  proprietors. 

^ ^ ^ 

THE  LATE  CHARLES  S.  BELL. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Bell,  the  veteran  superintendent  of  the  Lex- 
ington cemetery,  Lexington,  Ky.,  died  July  29,  in  his  eighty- 
second  year.  The  end  had  been  expected  for  several  days, 
and  he  met  the  final  summons  with  resignation.  Mr.  Bell 
was  the  creator  of  the  Lexington  cemetery.  He  had  been 
superintendent  since  its  foundation  in  1849,  a period  of  more 
than  fifty-five  years,  and  under  his  direction  the  cemetery, 
which  was  the  first  in  America  to  be  modeled  along  the  park 
plan,  has  grown  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  “Cities  of 
the  Dead”  in  the  country.  Mr.  Bell  was  born  August  14,  1823, 
in  Dumfrieshire,  Scotland,  and  near  the  historic  town  of 
Dumfries.  At  14  years  of  age  he  began  an  apprenticeship  at 
gardening,  where  he  stayed  eighteen  months  and  was  em- 
ployed as  assistant  to  the  gardener  at  Drumlanrig  Castle.  He 
next  went  to  Liverpool,  and  was  employed  in  Skirvings 
nurseries,  then  the  largest  in  the  world.  Later  he  decided 
to  come  to  America.  After  a short  residence  in  New  York, 
where  he  was  employed  as  gardener  for  many  handsome  estates 
on  Long  Island,  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  other 
Southern  cities,  where  he  followed  his  profession.  He  then 
went  to  Cincinnati,  and  during  his  residence  there  married 
Miss  Margaret  Smith,  a former  acquaintance  in  Scotland. 
While  in  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Bell  was  employed  to  come  to  Lex- 
ington and  take  charge  of  Mr.  Henry  Duncan’s  place  on  the 
Maysville  pike,  now  known  as  Hamilton  Place.  When  the 
cemetery  company  was  organized  he  was  made  superintendent 
and  held  that  place  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Lexington’s  beautiful  cemetery  was  his  life  work  and  from 
the  beginning  until  his  death  his  hand  and  brain  had  been 
constantly  employed  in,  its  upbuilding  and  beautification.  Mr. 
Bell  was  a valued  citizen  of  the  community,  a splendid,  sturdy 
character,  gentle,  modest  and  just  in  all  of  his  dealings. 
Mr.  James  Nicol,  for  several  years  Mr.  Bell's  assistant,  has 
been  elected  superintendent.  Mr.  Bell’s  death  makes  it  par- 
ticularly fitting  to  urge  once  more,  as  has  been  suggested  in 
these  columns,  that  the  Lexington  Cemetery  be  named  after 
its  founder.  Mr.  Bell’s  modesty  prevented  its  remaining  dur- 
ing his  life,  but  no  more  fitting  memorial  could  be  given  him 
than  to  associate  his  name  with  the  beautiful  tract  which  it 
was  his  life’s  work  to  beautify.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
matter  will  be  taken  up  locally. 
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Directory  of 

PARK,  CEMETERY,  AND 
CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS 
And  Kindred  Organizations. 


American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents. 

President,  Theodore  Wirth,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Vice-Presidents,  Byron  Worthen,  Manchester, 
N.  H. ; W.  J.  Zartmann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Chambers,  Toronto,  Ont. ; E.  H.  War- 
der, Chicago,  III.;  E.  Baker,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
W.  R.  Adams,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Secy.-Treas.,  John  W.  Duncan,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents. 

President,  J.  H.  Morton,  “City  Cemeteries,” 
Boston. 

Vice-President,  E.  G.  Carter,  “Oakwoods," 
Chicago. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Sr., 
Paxtang,  Pa, 

Nineteenth  Annual  Convention,  Washington, 
D,  C.,  Sept,  19-22,  1905. 

The  American  Civic  Association, 

President,  J,  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

First  Vice-President,  Clinton  Rodgers  Wood- 
ruff, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  William  B.  Howland,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

President,  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass, 

Vice-President,  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  St.  James 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Lowrle,  156  Fifth  Av., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Downing  Vaux,  68  Bible  House, 
New  York, 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 

President,  E.  Albertson,  Bridgeport,  Ind. 

Vice-President,  Orlando  Harrison,  Berlin,  Md. 

Secretary,  George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  C.  L.  Yates,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  Dallas,  Texas,  1906. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

President,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Lee,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  B.  1*.  Clark,  Boston, 

Secretary,  Edw.  T.  Hartman,  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston. 

Society  of  American  Florists 
and  Ornamental  Horticulturists. 

President,  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago. 

Vice-President,  J.  R.  Freeman,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 

Treasurer.  H.  B.  Beatty,  Oil  City.  Pa. 

Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America, 

President,  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Dnlv.  of  Neb., 
Lincoln.  Neb. 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Crawford,  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  E.  Waters,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Secretary.  Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton,  New  York 
Botanical  Garden. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements. 

President,  A.  Prescott  Folwell,  Easton,  Pa. 

First  Vice-President,  Charles  Carroll  Brown, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Secretary.  George  W.  Tillson,  Municipal  Bldg., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  F.  J.  O’Brien,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  Montreal.  Can..  Sept.  5-7. 

League  of  American  Municipalities. 

President,  William  C.  Crolius,  Mayor,  Joliet, 
111. 

Vice-President,  R.  G.  Rhett,  Mayor,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

Treasurer.  W.  D.  Morgan,  Mayor,  George- 
town, S.  C. 

Secretary,  John  MacVlcar,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 

Superintendents  and  Officials. 

President,  George  Gossard,  Washington  C.  H. 

Vice-President,  M.  Whitaker,  E.  Liverpool. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney. 
Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 

President,  Edward  G.  Carter,  Oakwoods,  Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President,  Arthur  J.  Graves,  Blooming- 
ton, 111. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  John  E.  Miller.  Mattoon. 

New  England  Cemetery  Association. 

President.  Geo.  W.  Creesv,  Salem,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Frank  M.  Floyd,  Portland,  Me. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  William  Allen.  Cam- 

bridge, Mass. 

Michigan  Cemetery  Association. 

President,  Prank  Eurlch,  Woodlawu  Ceme- 
tery, Detroit. 

Vice-President,  J.  W.  Burns,  Port  Huron. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Eugene  Goebel,  “Oak 

Hill,”  Grand  Rapids. 

Next  Annual  Meeting,  Detroit,  1906. 
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An  Index  to  articles  appearing  iti  current  issues  of  leading  magazmes  and  periodicals  on  Gardening, 
Forestry,  Civic  Improvetnents  ajid  kindred  subjects. 

Subscriptions  -will  be  recehted  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  chib  rates  -with  Park  and  Cemetery, 
R.  7.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER,  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED,  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 


American  Botanist,  The  (A.  B.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  (Ann.  Am. 
Ac.)  $6.00  year;  single  copy,  50c. 

Architectural  Record  (Arch.  Rec.) 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Architects’  and  Builders’  Magazine 
(A.  B.  M.),  $2.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Arena,  The,  $2.50  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (Atl.  M.),  $4.00 

year;  single  copy,  35c. 

Brickbuilder,  The  (Brb.),  $5.00  year; 
single  copy,  50c. 

Canadian  Horticulturist  (Can.  Hort.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Century  Magazine  (Cent.),  $4.00  year; 
single  copy,  35c. 

Chautauquan,  The  (Chaut.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Connecticut  Magazine,  The  (C.  M.), 
$2.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Country  Gentleman,  The  (C.  G.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Country  Life  in  America  (C.  L.  A.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Craftsman,  The  (Cr.),  $3.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  25c. 

Current  Literature  (Cur.  Lit.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25e. 

Dial,  The  (Dial),  $2.00  year;  single 
copy,  20c. 

Floral  Life  (F.  L.),  50c  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Forest  Leaves  (For.  L.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Florists’  Review  (F.  R.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Exchange  (F.  E.),  $1.00 

year;  single  copy,  5c. 

Forestry  and  Irrigation  (F.  I.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine  (G.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Garden,  The  (G.),  (English),  $4.50 
year;  single  copy,  12c. 

Gardening  (Gard.),  $2.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Good  Roads  Magazine  (G.  R.  M.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Harper’s  Bazar  (Harp.  B.),  $1.00  year; 


single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture  (Hort.),  $1.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  5c. 

House  Beautiful,  The  (H.  B.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

House  and  Garden  (H.  G.),  $5.00  year; 
single  copy,  50c. 

Independent,  The  (Ind.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Lippincott’s  (Lippc.),  $2.50  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  25c. 

Littell’s  Living  Age  (Liv.  Age.),  $6.00 
year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman  (M.  P.), 

$2.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist  (M.  H.), 

$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Monumental  News  (M.  N.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Mueller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung 
(German)  (M.  D.  G.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (M. 
J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Engineering  (M.  E.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

National  Nurseryman  (N.  N.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

New  England  Magazine  (N.  E.  M.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Outing  (Out.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Outlook,  The  (O.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Overland  Monthly,  The  (Ov.  M.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Pacific  Municipalities  (P.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Plant  World,  'The  (P.  W.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (Pop.  Scl.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Revue  Horticole  (Rev.  Hort.) 
(French),  $4.25  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Scientific  Am.  Supplement  (Sci.  Am. 
S.),  $5.00  year;  single  copy  20c. 

Scribner’s  Magazine  (Scrib.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Woodland  and  Roadside  (W.  R.),  25c 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

World’s  Work,  The  (W.  W.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy.  25c. 


CIbic  Imprdhements,  Home^Grounds . 
American  Country  Estate.  By  H.  Croly. 

Illustrated.  Arch.  Rec.  18:17.  Jul.  ’05. 
Billboards,  Talks  About.  By  J.  Horace 
McFarland.  Ladies’  H.  J.  22:18.  Jul. 
’05- 

Municipal  Art  in  American  Cities — San 
Francisco.  By  Charles  Keeler.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  8:584-602.  Aug.  ’05. 

What  a City  Might  Be.  By  M.  G.  Cun- 
niff.  Illustrated.  W.  W.  io:6353‘64- 
Jul.  ’05. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Flower  Garden.  By  Robert  Cameron. 

Country  Cal.  i :288.  Jul.  ’05. 

Garden  in  Summer.  By  E.  E.  Rexford. 

Lippinc.  76:62-70.  Jul.  ’05. 

Hardy  Flower  Garden,  The.  By  T.  D. 
Hatfield.  Hort.  2:85  and  108.  July  22 
and  29,  ’05. 


Landscape  Architect,  The  and  His  Work.  ! 
By  Howard  Everts  Weed.  Inland 
Arch.  Feb.,  ’05.  j 

Laying  Out  the  Grounds — What  to  I 

Plant  and  What  to  Grow.  By  E.  P.  j 

Powell.  Outing.  46:499-502.  Jul.,  ’05.  ; 

LeNotre  and  his  Gardens.  By  B.  Jones.  j 
Illustrated.  Scrib.  38:43-55.  Jul.,  ’05.  j 

Midsummer  Notes  from  My  Diary.  By  j 
John  Burroughs.  Illustrated.  Country  I 
Calender,  i :23i-2.  Jul.,  ’05.  [ 

Tarks,  Cemeteries  and  Public  Grounds.  | 

Bird  Studies  and  Pictures  from  Life.  j 

By  W.  Finley  and  H.  T.  Bohlman.  II-  i 
lustrated.  Cr.,  8 :6i3-22.  Aug.,  ’05.  | 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants.  | 

Adenoderris,  a Valid  Genus  of  Ferns. 

Bot.  Gaz.,  39:366-9.  May,  ’05. 

Broad  Leaved  Evergreens.  By  Leon- 
ard Barron.  Illustrated.  G.  M.,  18-21. 
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OBJECT:  To  advance  Art  out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 
etc- 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor. 

R,  J,  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 
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Conifers,  Some  Interesting  Small.  By 
J.  T.  Withers.  Illustrated.  G.  M., 
2:22-3.  Aug.,  ’05. 

Conifers  on  the  Island  of  Mainau.  By 

V.  Nohl.  Illustrated.  M.  D.  G.  (Ger- 
man), 20:341-5.  Jul.  22,  ’05. 

Cypress,  The  Japan,  or  Retinosporas. 
By  Henry  Maxwell.  Illustrated.  G.  M. 
2 :26-7.  Aug.,  ’05. 

Evergreens,  Culture  of.  Illustrated.  By 
Thos.  McAdam.  G.  M.,  2:10-18.  Aug. 

’05. 

Evergreens  for  Windbreaks  and 
Screens.  By  E.  V.  Warren.  Illus- 
trated. G.  M.,  2:14-17.  Aug.,  ’05. 
Evergreens  for  Formal  Situations.  By 

W.  E.  Pendleton.  Illustrated.  G.  M., 
2 :28.  Aug.,  ’05. 

Evergreens  for  Every  Place  and  Pur- 
pose; lists  of  kinds  recommended  for 
different  uses  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try by  leading  botanists,  nurserymen, 
park  superintendents  and  others.  G. 
M.,  2:13.  Aug.,  ’05. 

Eorest  Domain,  What  Congress  Has 
Been  Doing  for  Our.  By  H.  M.  Su- 
ter.  Country  Calendar,  i :296.  Jul., 

’05. 

Eorest  Cover,  Effect  of,  on  Stream 
Flow — part  H,  Drainage  Conditions  in 
the  Catskill  Mountains.  Illustrated. 
By  W.  B.  Greeley.  F.  I.  11:309-15. 
Jul.,  ’05. 

Forestry  in  Connecticut.  Illustrated. 
By  A.  F.  Hawes,  State  Forester.  F. 
I.,  11:301-8.  Jul.,  ’05. 

Hoosac  Valley  and  Its  Flowers  and 
Ferns.  By  Grace  G.  Niles.  A.  B.,  9:1-7. 
Jul.  and  Aug.,  ’05. 

Insect  Enemies  of  Trees.  By  J.  Horace 
McFarland.  Illustrated.  Country  Cal- 
endar, 1 :277,  297.  Jul.,  ’05. 

Moving  of  Big  Evergreens,  Scientific. 

Illustrated.  G.  M.,  2:30.  Aug.,  05. 
Oak,  Epic  of  the.  By  R.  E.  Chase. 

Ov.  M.,  46:21-5.  Jul,  ’05. 

Redwoods  of  the  Bohemian  Club.  By 
W.  H.  Irwin.  Illustrated.  Country 
Calender,  i :249-52.  Jul,  ’05. 

Shade  Trees,  A Few  Good.  Illustrated. 
Country  Calendar,  i :270-i.  Jul,  ’05. 


Lawn,  Cemetery  and  Park  fence 


A Beautiful  Close  Fence  at  a Low  Price 


Can  furnish  the  wire  fabric  to  go  on  wood  posts 

We  are  large  manufacturers  of  woven  wire  fencing 

Send  for  Our  Catalogue 

THe  Denning  Wire  Fence  Compan?^ 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


STONE 
GRAVE 
VAULTS 

The  best  vault  on  the  market  at  a reasonable  price. 

Prompt  shipments.  ::  All  sizes  kept  in  stock. 

'COrhe  for  price  list. 

Our  vaults  are  finished  complete  and  shipped  ready  for  use. 

We  are  the  only  company  making  finished  stone  vaults. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO..  McDermott,  Ohio 


EASTON  SLATE  VAULT  CO. 

j EASTON,  PA. 

1 SLATE  VAULTS 

1 ARE  THE  BEST 

1 Will  not  decay.  A perfect  protection  from 

^ water  and  dampness 

WRITE  FOR  SIZES  AND  PRICES 
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Original  Introducers  of  Weed  Killing  Chemicals.  No  Failures. 
Ten  Tears'  Experience. 

Kill  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks  and  drives. 

FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KIEEER 

Will  do  the  work  at  SMALL  COST  and  do  it  EFFECTUALLY  and 
THOROUGHLY.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or 
drives.  Kills  the  weeds  and  grass,  keeps  gravel  or  broken  stone  clean. 


EXAMINE  THIS  ^ barrel  of  50  gals,  will  make  2500  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to 
T'A'DTTT  roadway,  covering  75oo  Sq.  Yds.  of  surface, 

TABLE  OF  COST:  ^nd  costing  LESS  THAN  2 CTS.  A GALLON  TO  PUT  ON. 


THE  OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly. 

TRY  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other. 

Fairmount  Weed  Killer  ONLY  Does  the  Work  Right 

SEND  ORDERS  TO  SEEDSMEN  or  direct  to 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

Only  Makers,  N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  & Fairmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Atso  makers  of  the  cetebrated  Eairmount  San  Jose  Scale  Killer. 


Grooved  and  Bolted 


Slate  Grave  Vaults 


CLEAN,  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Can 
ship  at  short  notice.  Special  Attention  given 
to  Catacomb  and  Strnctnral  Work.  Write  for 
prices  and  particulars  to  the  manufacturer. 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.,  Bangor, Penn. 


CAST  IRON 

GRAVE  AND  LOT  MARKS 


“Neat,  Durable  and  Practical” 
Send  for  Our  New  Catalogue 

BERGER  MFG.  CO., 

4229  Fergus  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Sup- 
ervising Engineers, 

For  Water-works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


GATES,  FENCES,  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 

for  house,  lawn  or  stable,  can  be  bought  OUR 
way  at  a saving  of  30  to  SO  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  most  important  Ornamental  Iron 
and  Steel  construction  work  in  the  U nited  State, 
came  from  our  factories.  A neat  steel  fence 
around  your  procerty  will  increase  its  value  greatly.  Our  large  Catalogue  K shows  pictures 
of  actual  places,  with  Gates,  Fences,  etc.,  in  position ; it’s  free,  write  for  it  to-day. 

GLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 


Emerson  &fionument,  Spring  Grcnie  Cemetery.  Cincinnaii,  Erected  by  the  Harrison  Granite  Company 


Artistic  Memorials 


IN  GRANITE  AND  BRONZE 
FOR  CEMETERIES  AND  PARKS 

Special  designs  submitted  for  Receiving 
Vaults,  Memorial  Chapels,  Mausoleums, 
Sarcophagi  and  Public  and  Private  Mon- 
uments to  be  erected  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

HARRISON  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Granite  Works,  Barre,  Vt. 


Main  Office,  42  East  Twenty-third  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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New  York  Office,  St.  Paul  Bldg. , 220  Broadway 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Go. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

s X E /\  m 
ROLLERS 

OF  ALL  K.1IMOS 

For  rolling  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successful  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveways. 

Send  for  catalogue. 


An  Attractive  Proposition! 

We  Have  Arranged 

in  conjunction  with  Doubleday,  Page  & Company,  the  publishers  of  the  new 
Garden  Magazine^  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  representative  American 
gardening  periodical,  to  offer  this  One  Dollar  publication  for  six  months 
(including  special  and  double  numbers)  and  the  most  helpful  and  up-to-date 
book  on  How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds,  by  the  eminent  landscape 
gardener,  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.  (One  Dollar  edition  in  cloth),  to  our  cus- 
tomers, postpaid,  for  a very  low  sum. 

We  can  say  but  a few  words  in  this  limited  space  about  the  magazine 
and  book.  The  former  is  an  up-to-date  encyclopedia  of  gardening*  The  latter 
is  a complete  general  guide  to  planting.  Together,  we  believe  they  are  ab- 
solutely the  largest  value  worth  any  gardener  or  home-builder  could  buy. 
They  are  sold  separately  everywhere  at  full  price. 


Shrubs  in  Time  of  Thirst.  Country  Cal- 
endar, I ;30S.  JuL,  ’05. 

Shrubs  for  July  Blossoming.  Illustrated. 

Country  Calendar,  i :303-4.  Jul.  ’05. 
Spruces,  All  the,  Worth  Cultivating. 
Illustrated.  By  John  F.  Johnston.  G. 
M.  Aug.,  '05. 

Tree  Garden  to  Last  a Thousand  Years. 
By  J.  Horace  McFarland.  Country 
Calendar,  i :232-6.  Jul.,  ’05. 

Zinnia,  Unsophisticated.  By  F.  A. 
Waugh.  Country  Calendar,  i :268. 

Jul., '’05. 

Books,  Reports,  Etc.,  Received. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Harrison,  author  of  a 
peony  manual,  has  undertaken  a more 
pretentious  work  in  “The  Gold  Mine  in 
the  Front  Yard”  (Webb  Publishing  Co., 
St.  Paul),  and  one  which  should  have 
value  for  the  western  farm  readers  for 
whom  it  is  especially  intended.  Any  one 
who  creates  or  increases  interest  in 
hardy  perennials  is  doing  a good  work 
and  adding  materially  to  the  sum  of 
human  happiness, — certainly  fitting  labor 
for  a minister  either  active  or  retired. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  such  value  should 
be  lessened  by  incorrect  spelling.  If  the 
book  is  to  be  useful  it  must  be  to  those 
who  need  guidance  in  matters  of  detail. 
Therefore  mis-spelled  names  are  a real 
detriment  to  the  author’s  purpose,  since 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  misleading.  The 
most  glaring  orthographical  error 
noted  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  botanical 
name  of  Colorado’s  state  flower.  The 
name  of  the  species,  Aquilegia,  is  en- 
tirely omitted  (a  curious  oversight), 
while  the  name  of  the  variety  is  so 
mangled  as  to  be  unrecognizable  without 
■ reference  to  the  cut.  The  fact  is,  as 
Wm.  Falconer  held  while  editing  Gar- 
dening, that  to  be  educational,  writers 
on  horticultural  topics  must  use  correct 
botanical  names  even  when  common 
names  are  also  given.  The  latter  differ 
in  different  localities ; the  former  are  in- 
variable. To  the  French,  the  German, 
the  Italians,  the  Swedes,  to  all  civilized 
nations,  Aquilegia  caerulea  means  the 
same  thing, — the  lovely  blue  Columbine 
known  quite  generally  in  this  country  as 
the  Blue  Colorado  Columbine.  F.  C.  S. 

The  Bureau  of  Forestry  has  issued 
Bulletin  No.  61  entitled  “Terms  Used  in 
Forestry  and  Logging,”  which  is  a com- 
plete list  of  foresters’  terminology  used 
in  this  country  and  the  more  important 
French  and  German  equivalents.  Many 
entirely  new  terms  and  modifications  of 
others  already  in  use  are  included  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  American 
forestry.  The  Bureau  of  Forestry  will 
follow  this  terminology  closely  in  all  of 
its  work  and  it  is  hoped  that  foresters 
, generally  in  the  United  States  will  still 
' further  standardize  it  by  use. 


THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  is  already  too 
well  known  to  require  a description  on  this  page.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  beautiful,  helpful  and  readable  periodi- 
cal on  gardening.  It  will  be  even  larger  and  better  for 
tlie  coming  year,  a constant  reminder  and  guide  for  the 
growing  of  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruits,  in  many  su- 
perbly illustrated  articles  and  twenty-five  regular  de- 
partments. We  can  only  suggest  two  of  the  twelve 
timely  numbers. 

FALL  PLANTING  NU3IBER  (ready  Sep- 
tember  15th).  Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  each  year, 
when  autumn  comes  around,  for  bulbs,  hardy  plants 
and  trees.  More  and  more  expert  gardeners  plant  in 
tlie  fall.  Hardy  plants  and  bulbs  Put  carefidly  into 
the  f^roiind  in  the  fall  are  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  the  early  spring  seasoiiy  and  get  vastly  better  restilts. 


DOUBLE  NIT3IBER 

For  April 

With  the  pace  set  by 
the  great  Planting  Num- 
ber last  April,  it  will  eas- 
ily be  the  most  important 
and  helpful  garden  publi- 
cation of  the  year. 

“ li’^ould  not  take  $50  for 
my  April  number  if  I 
could  not  get  another,'* 
says  one  man  who  enjoys  the 

$1.00  a year.  10c.  a copy  ^ 


CONTENTS:  Selection  of  Home 
Grounds;  Selection  of  a House 
Site;  Roads  and  Paths;  Lawns; 
Flower  Gardens;  The  Terrace; 
Plantations;  Deciduous  Trees  and 
Shrubs;  Evergreen  Trees  and 
Shrubs;  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants; 
Aquatic  Plants;  Hardy  Vines  and 
Climbers:  Bedding  Plants  ; Pools 
and  Streams;  Wnodlands;  The 
Use  of  Rocks;  Residential  Parks; 
Fences,  Bridges,  and  Summer 
Houses;  Plants  for  General  Use 
on  Home  Grounds ; Contracts  and 
Specifications;  Parks  and  Park- 
ways; Churchyards  and  Ceme- 
teries; Seaside  Lawns;  City  and 
Village  Squarec. 
Railroad  and  Station 
Grounds. 


HOW  TO 

PLAN  THE  H03IE  GROUNDS 
Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  the  author,  is  a Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  American  Landscape  Architects,  and 
was  for  years  Superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Parks.  He  gives  practical  directions  not  only  for 
laying  out  the  home  grounds,  selection  of  site,  the 
care  and  making  of  roads  and  paths,  lawns,  wood- 
lands, hedges,  gardens,  selection  of  plants  and  trees, 
etc.,  but  also  in  a second  section  he  treats  of  the 
village  improvements,  designed  to  elevate  public 
taste,  as  it  concerns  the  highways,  the  schoolhouses, 
the  stations,  and  the  village  outdoor  life  generally. 

Size,  ft  X -•♦9;  lllnstrntlons,  5G ; 

biiHliiiir.  riolli  : price,  net.  $1.00 


ORDER  BLANK. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

I enclose  $1.50  for  The  Garden  Magazine,  six  months,  including 

the  Evergreen  Manual  (Fall  Planting  Number),  and  other  special 
issues;  How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds  ($1  Edition)  and  Park 
and  Cemetery  and  Landscape  Gardening  for  one  year,  beginning 


with  the. 


.number. 


Name. 


P.  O.. 


State. 


The  book  and  periodicals  may  be  sent  to  different  addresses. 
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Ifnproved  and  Beautified. 

Our  improved  Device  is  as 
near  perfection  as  human  inge- 
nuity and  skill  can  make  it.  It 
is  adjustable  as  to  length  and 
width  to  fit  and  conform  to  any 
size  grave.  Has  power  to  raise 
as  well  as  lower.  Is  finished  as 
well  as  a fine  piece  of  furniture 
with  polished  oak  top  and  ends, 
absolutely  safe  and  easy  to  op- 
erate; every  Device  tested  to 
1200  lbs.  before  leaving  the  fac- 
tory; more  in  actual  operation 
than  all  other  kinds  combined. 

We  guarantee  their  safety 
and  perfect  working  ia  every 
particular.  There  are  others, 
but  we  believe  it  is  conceded  that 


none  compare  with  the  Improved  National.  When  you  buy,  buy  the  safest,  handsomest  and  only  perfect  Device. 


NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.,  COLDWATER,  MICH. 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 


furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decora- 
tion for  a grave.  Write  for  samples 
of  goods. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,0. 


How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS,  JR. 

EX'SUPT.  OP  PARKSj  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

CONTAINS  27  chapters  of  Sug-gestive 
Text,  profusely  illustrated.  Good 
advice  on  the  Selection  of  Home 
Grounds — Site  of  House — Roads  and 
Paths — Lawns — Flower  Garden  s — • 
Trees — Shrubs — Plants — Vines — Resi- 
dential Parks,  Fences,  Bridges  and 
Summer  Houses — List  of  Plants  for 
General  Use  on  Home  Grounds^ — Parks 
and  Parkways — Churchyards  and  Cem- 
eteries— -City  and  Village  Squares — 
Railroad  Station  Grounds.  Size  ; 
249  pages.  Bindiug,  cloth.  Price,  $1.00 
R.  J.  HMIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


ubscribers  to 

PARK  hd  CEMETERY 

Can  assist  in  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  of  this 
Journal  by  placing 
their  orders  for  sup- 
plies with  firms  who 
advertise  in  these 
columns. 


Folding  CasKet  Eowering  Device  WorKs 

Ovid,  MicH. 

Eastern  Offices.  Western  Offices. 

John  Marsellus  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  California  Casket  Co.,  San  Pranci.sco,  Cal. 
O.  K.  Buckhout  Chemical  Co.,  Loudon,  Eng.  Oregon  Casket  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Eckardt  Casket  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Los  Angeles  Coffin  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


TKis  is  a Grave  Proposition 


Which  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  50,000  people  who  can 
vouch  for  the  safety,  beauty  and  appearance  of  the  Folding  Casket  Lowering 
Device  which  is  in  keeping  with  all  modern  funeral  furnishing.  Don’t 
compare  our  device  with  single  brake  imitations.  We  use  double  clamp 
friction  brake,  works  automatically.  There  is  none  just  like  it.  It  is 
always  ready,  quickly  adjusted  and  makes  a fine  appearance.  Our  grave 
linings  are  fine.  We  are  pioneer  manufacturers  in  the  lowering  device 
business,  and  can  show  you  the  new  telescoping  device,  which  was 
shown  in  last  issue  of  this  journal.  You  will  make  no  mistake;  take  your 
choice.  We  want  your  orders.  DO  IT  NOW.  Our  low  price  will 
astonish  you.  33  devices  sold  in  city  of  Detroit  to  cemetery  officials. 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slats 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  Etc, 
ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY. 

AND  aoOD  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

Ail  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  In  Ateck. 

Order  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers. 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  GOMPANr 

LOCK  Box  48,  BANGOR,  PENN. 
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AdT/triistmtnis,  limittd  to  five  lines,  -will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  eo  cents  each 
insertion,  7 words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 


A Cemetery  Superintendent  is  open 
to  an  engagement;  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  laying  out,  improving  and 
every  detail  of  cemetery  work  and 
management:  a practical  landscape 
gardener  and  engineer.  First-class  ref- 
erences as  to  character  and  ability. 
Address  Landscape,  care  Park  and  Cem- 
etery. 


GARDEN  POTTERY 


WILLIAM  GALLOWAY 

3216-3224  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia 


Sun-Dlals  Vases 
Statuary  Tountains 


Italian  Flower  Pot 
Catalogue  on  application 


JAMES  MacPHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


SID.  J.  HARE. 

OIVIIj  A.Nr>  r. A-NDSOA-PE 
ENGINEER 
LANDSCAPE  AND  PLANTING 

DESIGNER  OP 

Home  Grounds  Private  Estates 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES. 


3216  CAMPBEEE  STREET 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Why  Burnham  Boilers? 


Less  Coal, 
More  Heat. 

Less  Care, 
More  Heat. 

Less  Parts, 
More  Heat. 

Made  the 
Best  we 
Know 
How. 

' Been  at 
i*  it  50 
Years. 


BURNHAM  HITCHINGS  PIERSON  CO. 


Greenhouse  Architects  Builders 
1123  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


WHITE  GLAZED 

XERRA-COTTA 


GRAVE  and  lot  markers 


DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 


Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO..  Limaville,  Ohio 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING.  PAT.  AUG.  13.  >901. 


These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  3K  inch,  4 inch 
and  6 inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
tery Specialties.  Address,  LEO  G.  HAASE.  OAK.  HARK,  ILL. 


M.  D.  JONES  & CO., 

73  PortlandSt.,  BOSTON.  HASS. 

Makers  of 

GARDEN  AND  CEMETERY  ADORNMENTS 
IRON  RESERVOIR  VASES 

Bonqaet  Holders,  Chairs  and  Setteee  in  a number 
of  styles.  Metallic  Wreaths  and  Crosses.  Cem- 
Berlin  Reservoir  Sij n Posts,  Lot  Marks,  etc. 

Vase,  the  best  for  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  D. 

plants. 


Boston  Panel  Settees  and 
Chairs;  can  be  shipped 
packed  flat;  made  in  dif- 
ferent lengths. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  PAGES  TO  

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
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GRAVE 
DIRT  ^ 
COVER 


9 Ft.  6 In.  by  12  Ft. 


Is 

the 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 

of 

your 

citi- 

zens 

worth 

con- 

sider- 

ing? 


DURFEE  TENT 
MFG.  CO. 


A GRAVE  TENT 


Should  always  be  set  when  the  people 
need  protection  against  rain,  cold  winds 
or  the  baking  rays  of  a hot  sun. 

^ n Parties  attending  the  funeral  will  leave  warm,  closed  carriages 
in  a perspiring  condition  without  regard  to  the  weather;  they  cannot 
bring  a Tent,  but  surely  appreciate  the  protection  one  provides,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  such  services  rendered.  Our  Tents 
are  modestly  made  for  cemetery  use,  of  gray  material,  with  brown, 
reinforced  peak  and  scallop  binding ; made  with  detachable  walls  all 
or  half  way  around. 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


You  will  know  prices  and  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sending  for  our  Tent  Circular. 


pRiiF 

Tlje 
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The  above  is  a fac- 
simile of  the  award 
granted  theBomgard- 
ner  Lowering  Device 
Co.,  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904, 
the  grand  prize  being 
the  highest  award 
given  to  any  exhibit. 


The  Bomgardner 
Lowering  Device 


The  cut  below  shows  the  mechanism  of  the  Bomgardner  double-tele- 
scoping  steel  lowering  device,  the  idlers,  as  shown  moving  apart  as  the 
device  is  closed,  and  moving  together  as  it  is  widened.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  further  information. 


The  Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Co. 

25  Bright  Street 


AND 


TO  THE  IMPROVEMEfTr  OF  PARKS 
F^PERl.IC  PRIVATE  GROUNDS 
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W.  & T.  SMITH  CO  600  Castle  Street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 


FIELD  GROWN  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CLEMATIS, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


600 

ACRES 


GARDEN  POTTERY 


WILLIAM  GALLOWAY 

3216-3224  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia 


Sun-Dials  Vases 
Stationary  fountains 


Italian  Flower  Pot" 
Ciitalogtie  on  application 


OTcr  Ilalf  a Century  of  Foir  Dealintr 

has  given  our  products  that  prominence 
which  merit  deserves.  We  still  offer 
everything  of  the  best  for  Orchard, 
Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Str>‘et«Crarden 
, and  OreenhouHc.  Catalogue  No. 
1 free  to  purchasers  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees.  No.  3 
free  to  buyers  of  Holland  and 
other  Bulbs,  Hardy  Plants 
and  Vines,  Roses,  Ferns.  Palms  and 
Greenhouse  Goods  in  general.  Try 

us;  will  give  you  a square  deal  and 

guarantee  satisfaction.  Correspondence  solicited. 
6:^  vear^;  44  greenhouses;  1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO. 

Box  20  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 


35,000  MYRTLE 

10  to  50  dollars  per  1,000 

Other  . Hardy  Plants,  bulbs  aud  roots. 
Lowest  prices.  Send  for  list  wholesale  only 

S.  J.  Galloway  Eaton,  Ohio. 


/f  ■ ■■ 

H.  A.  CAPAR.N, 

Landscape  ^^rchitect 


150  FiftH  Ave. 

New  YorK. 

i _■■■  _ J 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


OAKS 


EVERGREENS 


LINDENS  MAPLES  SHRIBS 

Complete  list  with  prices  upon  application. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  Union  County  Nurseries, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 


The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States.  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec/ 
ialty.  Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  . . . 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  ^ ^ MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  Ofi&ce:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


30,000  Viburnum  plicatum 


in  all  sizes 
up  to  4 feet 


An  unusually  fine  assortment  of  all  other  good  shrubs  and  ornamental 
trees  can  be  found  here.  Write  for  prices  or  come  and  see  our  stock. 


600  acres.  Established  1853. 

HOOPES,  BRO.  & THOMAS, 

Maple  Avenue  Nurseries  West  Chester,  Penna. 


F'L^ORISXS’  BUL^BSf 


BEST  GRADE  ONLY.  IMPORT  ORDERS 
NOW  BOOKED.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES  :: 

Al^LCGHENY, 

PA. 


W/.  C.  BECKER  X, 


WHY  NOT  GET  THE  BEST? 


When  3'ou  buy  a Spray  Pump  look  for  good,  durable  qualities  as 
well  as  efficiency  of  action.  You  find  both  very  happily  combined  in 


The  Eclipse  Sprayer. 


As  practical  fruit  growers  we  were  using  the  common  sprayers  in 
our  orchards— found  their  defects  and  then  invented  The  Eclipse- 
Its  success  practically  forced  us  to  mauafacturing  on  a large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We  have  done  all  the  experimenting. 

THE  ECLIPSE  is  always  found  at  the  top  in  public  tests.  It  is  a 
favorite  at  Government  and  State  Experimental  Stations,  as  well  as  with 
the  practical  grower. 

t^Otir  nevj  Catalogue,  larger  and  finer  than  ever,  full  of  the  most  helpful^ 
matter,  is  ready  and  zve  zvill gladly  send  it  FREE. 

MOR.R.XI^L  (Sb  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 
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GATES,  FENCES,  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORK 

for  house,  lawn  or  stable,  can  be  bought  OUR 
way  at  a saving  of  30  to  50  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  most  important  Ornamental  Iron 
and  Steel  construction  work  in  the  United  State 
came  from  our  factories.  A neat  steel  fenc 


around  your  prorerty  will  increase  its  value  greatly.  Our  large  Catalogue  K shows  picture 
of  actual  places,  with  Gates.  Fences,  etc.,  in  position;  it’s  free,  write  for  it  to-day. 

GLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELLWOOD  CITY.  PA. 
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How  Beautiful  is  a 
Specimen  Evergreen! 

We  offer  a choice  collection  to  the  lover  of  this  class 
of  stock.  It  comprises  the  unique  Golden  Japanese 
Juniper  (illustrated  herewith)  standard  and  pyramid 
boxes,  assorted  spruces,  pines,  retinisporas,  arbor  vitses 
and  junipers.  Write  for  our  new  illustrated  pamphlet 
“Specimen  Evergreens  for  August  and  September 
Planting.  ” 

Pot  Grown  Vines 

Pot  grown  plants  are  undoubtedly  better  than  field 
grown,  for  Autumn  planting  especially.  We  have  pre- 
pared a stock  of  the  most  popular  vines  and  climbing 
roses,  a list  of  which  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Our  Autumn  Catalog 

Nearly  300  acres  of  Hardy  Ornamentals  will  be  found 
listed  therein.  Shall  we  send  you  a copy? 

Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Inc. 

Dreshertown,  Oak  Ave.  Penna. 


Our  Work  In  IVIetal 

Is  produced  under  die  personal  and 
exclusive  direction  of  die  members 
of  die  drm — diose  most  interested 
m maintaining  its  present  standard. 
It  IS  made  by  men  tborougbly 
trained  in  tbeir  respective  trades 
and  whose  experience  in  our  par- 
ticular line  has  been  adequate. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  name, 
and  express  an  interest  in  what  we 
make,  even  tbo  you  have  no  im- 
mediate intention  ol  buying,  we 
will  mail  you  illustrated  matter 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  you 
posted  on  what  we  are  doing. 

^11  Some  new  bulletins  all  showing 
work  suitable  for  Parks,  Ceme- 
teries and  Country  Places,  are  as 
follows: 

Benches  for  Gardens,  - 402 

Stable  Fittings,  etc.,  - 422 

Lamp  Posts  and  Lamps,  462 
Entranceways  and  Gates,  482 
Country  Estate  Fencing,  512 

H'e  send  them  FREE. 

I The  William  Bayley  Co. 

102  North  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


HIGH  GRADE  FENCES  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Lawns 

Best  of  material  and  workmanship  and  most  modern  designs 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOQUE; 

Enterprise  Foundry  & Fence  Co.  386  So.  Senate  Ave.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STAR  WINDMILL 

WATER  SUPPLY  OUTFITS 

1 If 

FOR 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 

Are  used  the  World  over.  They  furnish  an  abundance  of 
water.  The  elevated  tank  g’ives  the  required  pressure  for 

SPRINKLING  otirer  PURPOSES 

By  the  use  of  pipes  and  hydrants,  water  can  be  distributed 
to  desirable  points  and  is  a source  of  much  convenience. 
Constructed  of  best  material  by  skilled  mechanics. 

A RELIABLE  AND  ECONOMICAL  SYSTEM 

. ' 

Neat  and  Attractive.  Nothing  Better.  Write  us,  explain- 
ing-your  wants  and  full  information  will  be  furnished. 

FLINT  & WALLING  MEG.  CO. 

Kendallville,  Ind. 

96  Wall  St.,  NEW  YORK  8 Wood  St.,  PITTSBURG.PA. 
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“Eureka” 

Weed  Killer. 

Saves  Weeding.  Keeps 
Paths,  etc.,  clear  with- 
out disturbing  or  stain- 
ing the  gravel. 


Soluble  Powder,  readilj'  mixed  and  applied. 
Large  Size  Tin,  enough  for  loo  square  yards.  75  cts. 
each . Special  prices  to  Cemeteries  and  buyers  in 
large  quantities.  Full  directions  with  each  tin. 


Vaughan’S  Seed  Store, 


CHICAGO:  NEW  YORK: 

84-86  Randolph  St.  14  Barclay  St. 


SID.  J.  HARE. 

civil.  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 
LANDSCAPE  AND  PLANTING 

DESIGNER  OF 

Home  Grounds  Private  Estates 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES. 


3216  CAMPBELL  STREET 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Sup- 
ervising Engineers, 

For  Water- works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


SF^ECiyVVEIN  EVE  RG  RE  BINS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT,  All  lifting  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity . 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  and  Most  Varied  Collections  in  America 


ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

Nurserymen  and  Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Drawer  H Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  N E W Y O R K 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144  pages),  also 
Descriptive  List  of  Novelties  and  Specialties  for 
Fall  Planting  FREE  on  Request. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS  ON 

Hardy  Ornamental  Stock 

Grown  at  tHe 

MAYFIELD 

NURSERIES 

M ost  Northern  in  America 


Special  Prices  on  the  following  Stock 

for  Park  and  Cemetery  Planting 


American  Ash 

Birch  Eup.  White.. 

“ “ Paper  . . . 


. 6-«  ft. 

. 4-6  ft. 

. 6-8  ft. 

. 8-10  ft. 

. 6-8  ft. 

. 10-12  ft, 

Catalpa  Spec, 6-8  ft. 

“ “ 8-10  ft. 

“ “ 10-12  ft. 

Box  Elder 68  ft. 

“ “ 8-10  ft. 

Silver  Maple 6-8  ft. 

“ “ 8-10  ft. 

Weir’sCut  LeafMaple  8-10  ft. 

Poplar  Carolina 6-8  ft. 

“ 8-10  ft. 

We  are  making  Parks 


Cottonwood 8-10  ft. 

Poplar  Lombardy...  6-8  ft. 

" “ ...8-10  ft. 

Calycanthus 2-3  ft. 

Clethra  Alnifolia 18-24  in. 

Currants  Yellow 3-4  ft. 

Deutzia  Asstd 2-3  ft. 

Elder  Gol 2-3  ft. 

Eleagnus  Long 18-24  in. 

Hydrangea,  P.  G 2-3  ft. 

Snowball  Com  2-3  ft. 

“ Cranbemy..  2-3  ft. 
Spiraea  Asstd — ...  2-3  ft. 

“ Billardi 3-4  ft.  ' 

Syringa  Asstd 2-3  ft. 

Gold.  Glow,  Archillea,  Yucca  1 

and  Cemeteries  some  very, 


attractive  Prices  for  strictly  high  grade  stock  boxed 
free  on  cars.  Send  for  wholesale  price  list.  Catalogue 
free  describing  all  stock.  Special  prices  on  Grass  Seeds.  ^ 


L.  L.  MAY  ea  CO. 

Nurserymen  end  Lendscane  Gardeners 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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Annual  Con'vention  of  American  Civic  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, which  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  O.,  October 
4-6,  promises  to  be  of  more  than  usual  interest,  which 
is  saying  a great  deal.  The  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  entered  into  the  matter  very  liberally, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  improvement  spirit  in  its 
broader  ramifications,  has  very  practically  manifested 
itself  in  Cleveland,  local  interest  will  materially  con- 
tribute to  a successful  event.  The  advance  program 
provides  an  educational  entertainment  covering  a wide 
range  of  subjects,  which  will  be  discussed  by  author- 
ities well  known  for  their  work  in  the  great  cause  of 
civic  betterment,  and  the  allied  societies,  tributary  to 
the  main  body,  viill  have  opportunities  for  expressing 
themselves  and  for  drawing  inspiration  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others.  Under  such  organized  effort  as 
has  been  displayed  by  the  association,  it  is  astonish- 
ing what  an  amount  of  good  work  has  been  accom- 
plished in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  while  the 
movement  is  still- only  in  its  infancy,  considering  what 
is  yet  to  be  done,  success  is  stimulating  all  interested 
into  stronger  and  more  far-reaching  effort. 

^ ^ 

The  City  Tree  Question. 

That  there  is  a continued  and  growing  interest  in 
trees,  both  from  the  standpoints  of  utility  and  beauty, 
frequent  references  in  the  public  press  demonstrate. 
Such  references,  however,  often  prove  how  compara- 
tively little  knowledge  generally  exists  on  the  subject, 
and  also  that  there  are  many  people  yet  to  be  educated 
to  a point  of  realizing  the  value  of  trees  beyond  their 
own  limited  interests.  The  movement  for  the  better 
care  of  town  and  city  trees  is  rapidly  spreading,  and 
many  places  are  appointing  tree  commissions  or  of- 
ficials whose  duties  are  confined  to  the  care  and  pro- 
vision of  trees,  where  appropriate  or  beneficial,  within 
the  corporate  limits.  The  diverse  views  with  regard  to 
trees  in  our  city  streets,  the  abuses  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  both  from  individual  and  corporate  mis- 
deeds, and  the  lack  of  absolute  knowledge  concerning 
their  care  and  development,  have  forcibly  suggested 
to  many  towns  of  importance,  that  to  secure  uniform 
and  the  best  results  an  office  must  be  created  for  the 
benefit  of  the  city  trees.  The  more  general  recognition 
of  the  fact  of  their  beauty  as  well  as  healthfulness  in 
our  streets  and  thoroughfares  will  render  more  im- 
perative the  necessity  of  their  proper  care,  and  will 
very  materially  help  in  the  cause  of  civic  improvement. 
But  common  sense  and  good  judgment  must  be  exer- 


cised. It  is  possible  to  force  the  tree  question  until  it 
gets  beyond  reasonable  limits  and  becomes  a craze. 
But  the  tree  warden  or  commissioner  should  be  a man 
of  keen  tree  knowledge,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  then 
muddy  streets  on  the  one  hand  or  sunburned  thorough- 
fares on  the  other,  will  be  unknown,  and  the  beauty 
of  a tree-lined  roadway  will  become  a public  pride. 

^ ^ ^ 

A Defect  in  Park  Legislation. 

In  these  days  of  reform  as  to  graft  and  other  feat- 
ures of  political  dishonesty,  would  it  not  be  both  ap- 
propriate and  desirable  to  make  such  amendments  in 
our  state  laws  as  would,  so  far  as  possible,  not  only 
define  the  duties  of  the  men  required  to  carry  out  such 
laws  but  also  prescribe  the  class  of  men  that  should 
be  appointed  to  fill  the  offices  ? Take,  for  instance,  the 
usual  state  laws  regarding  city  parks  and  grounds. 
These  laws  attenrpt  to  regulate  in  the  veriest  detail  the 
duties  and  limitations  of  the  officials  to  be  appointed 
to  carr}'  them  out,  but  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  quali- 
fications of  such  men,  by,  as  a rule,  empowering  the 
mayor  or  some  other  governing  officeholder,  to  appoint 
commissioners  equally  from  the  two  political  parties. 
Not  a word  as  to  ability,  character,  condition  or  any- 
thing else  which  might  direct  the  appointing  power  in 
his  selection  of  public  officers.  Under  such  lax  law- 
making the  mayor  of  a city  may  appoint  whomsoever 
he  chooses,  regardless  of  fitness  and  the  resulting  evils 
have  grown  to  immense  proportions. 

^ ^ ^ 

An  Evil  in  Cemetery  Management. 

While  the  idea  of  conducting  a cemetery  for  rev- 
enue only  is  repugnant  to  many  people,  it  is  certain 
that  the  example  set  by  the  great  corporations  in  the 
care  and  development  of  their  grounds,  is  one  that  in- 
many  respects  should  be  followed  by  the  smaller  asso- 
ciations similarly  organized.  There  are  numbers  of 
prominent  cemeteries  of  the  country  where  it  is  so  evi- 
dent that  they  are  conducted  purely  for  revenue,  that 
it  is  a wonder  that  so  much  patronage  is  extended  to 
them.  With  every  opportunity  for  up-to-date  develop- 
ment, beautiful  sites  and  intelligent  communities  to 
contribute  to  their  welfare,  the  lack  of  special  care, 
and  the  evident  parsimony  of  the  ownership,  works 
untold  harm  to  the  grounds  and  alienates  that  public 
sympathy  and  encouragement  which  is  more  than  half 
the  battle  in  successful  cemetery  management.  It  is 
bad  business,  too,  for  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  larger  corporations  do  not  make  heavy  expendi- 
tures in  the  improvement  of  their  properties  for  other 
reasons  than  to  secure  business  profits,  and  if  such 
expenditures  bring  good  results  in  their  cases,  similar 
results  might  be  expected  by  the  smaller  corporations. 
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TKe  Boston  ParK  System. 

Paper  read  by  yohn  C.  Olmsted  at  the  Boston  Coni’entton  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 


The  Common. 

The  Common — the  pride  of  patriotic  Bostonians — 
is  part  of  a farm  bought  of  William  Blackstone,  the 
first  settler  who  bought  of  the  Indians,  by  the  Town 
of  Boston  in  1634.  The  Town  thereupon  reserved 
from  sale  substantially  the  present  Common  for  a pub- 
lic cow  pasture  and  training  field  for  the  militia. 
Charles  Street  was  laid  out  by  description  in  a vote 
of  the  Town  in  1694,  as  was  also  an  extension  of 
Boylston  Street  westward  to  the  channel.  In  1830 
only  was  the  pasturing  of  cows  upon  the  Common 
stopped.  There  had,  however,  long  been  a charge  for 
the  privilege  of  two  dollars  a year. 

The  T*ubUc  Garden. 

W’hat  is  now  the  Public  Garden  was  originally  a 
part  of  the  Common,  but  it  was  cut  ofif  by  the  vote 
defining  Charles  Street  passed  in  1694.  This  vote 
seemed  to  have  been  intended  to  define  and  limit  the 
Common  proper  and  to  leave  the  area  west  of  Charles 
Street  to  be  treated  simply  as  a piece  of  real  estate 
to  be  sold  ofif  from  time  to  time  as  land  south  of 
Boylston  Street  had  been  and  continued  to  be  sold.  At 
any  rate,  the  same  vote  authorized  the  Selectmen  to 
sell  and  they  did  sell  land  west  of  Charles  Street,  be- 
ginning 500  feet  south  of  Beacon  Street  for  rope 
walks,  which  it  was  desired  to  get  located  out  of  the 
built  up  part  of  the  town,  as  they  were  dangerous  be- 
cause of  fire.  However,  the  land  where  these  rope 
walks  stood  was  purchased  back  by  the  town  in  1824. 
In  1856  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
Commonwealth,  the  City,  and  the  Boston  & Roxbury 
Mill  Corporation  by  which  Arlington  Street  was  de- 
fined and  some  strips  of  land  conveyed  to  the  City 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  what  is  now  the  Public 
Garden  westward  to  Arlington  Street  and  northward 
to  Beacon  Street.  At  that  time  there  was  a little  up- 
land in  what  is  now  the  Public  Garden,  but  it  was 


The  Back  Bay. 

mostly  beach  and  salt  marsh  and  mud  flat  exposed  at 
low  water.  || 

The  district  of  Boston  known  from  early  days  as  the  i 
Back  Bay,  extending  from  the  Common  on  the  East  i 
to  Brookline,  and  from  Charles  River  on  the  north  to  I 
the  neck  south  of  the  Boston-Providence  R.  R.  was  | 
formerly  salt  marsh  and  mud  flats  broken  here  and  | 
there  by  winding  tidal  channels.  Before  steam  en- 
gines were  much  used  and  before  coal  became  cheap, 
there  was  a strong  movement  for  the  utilization  of  I 
an\'  convenient  water  power.  During  this  movement  j 
the  Boston  & Roxbury  Mill  Corporation  acquired  by  ! 
law  the  right  to  use  the  Back  Bay  for  tidal  water  | 
power.  In  1821  a causeway  was  completed  along  the  ! 
south  margin  of  Charles  River  from  the  corner  of 
Beacon  & Charles  Streets  where  the  upland  ended,  I 
westerly  to  Brookline.  This  causeway  being  known 
as  the  Mill  Dam,  and  now  as  Beacon  Street,  was  made 
wide  enough  for  a toll  road  which  not  only  became  at 
once  an  important  thoroughfare  to  Brookline,  Brigh- 
ton, and  other  suburban  towns,  and  as  it  began  at  the 
most  fashionable  residence  district  of  Boston,  Bea- 
con Hill,  it  was  for  many  years  the  main  pleasure 
drive  of  the  City.  Its  usefulness  and  prestige  for  this 
purpose  has  been  such  that  no  street  railway  tracks 
have  ever  been  permitted  in  this  extension  of  Beacon 
Street  east  of  Massachusetts  Avenue.  The  various  ! 
salt  marshes  within  this  area  had  remained  private 
property,  having  always  been  valued  for  the  sake  of  | 
the  salt  hay  crop.  Gradually  with  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation and  the  filling  in  and  sale  in  lots  of  the  other  ; 
tidal  mill  ponds  and  shallow  margins  about  the  origin- 
al city  this  Back  Bay  district  became  valuable  enough 
to  warrant  the  cost  of  filling.  The  Commonwealth  | 
undertook  the  work  and  did  it  on  an  unusally  exten-  | 
sive  scale.  The  simple  rectangular  street  system  was 
presumably  devised  by  the  engineer  of  the  Harbor  I 
and  Land  Commission,  a State  Board. 
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Commonive^lth  Avenue. 

It  is  said  that  the  late  Arthur  Gilman,  architect 
of  the  City  Hall,  suggested  Commonwealth  Avenue 
from  the  Public  Garden  to  Massachusetts  Avenue  as 
the  central  feature  of  the  new  residential  district.  It 
is  250  feet  wide  between  house  fronts  and  the  central 
lawns  are  100  feet  wide,  including  a central  prome- 
nade in  which  at  intervals  are  the  following  monu- 
ments: statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  by  William 
Rimmer ; of  General  Stephen  Glover,  by  Martin  Mil- 
more;  of  Wniiam  Lloyd  Garrison,  by  Olin  L.  Warner. 
Unfortunately  this  section  of  Commonwealth  Ave- 
nue is  lacking  in  suitable  terminal  features,  doubtless 
because  of  the  excessive  utilitarianism  of  the  Com- 
missioners and  Engineer  of  the  Commonwealth. 

When  the  next  section  of  the  Back  Bay  district 
west  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  came  to  be  filled,  the 
engineer  in  charge  for  utilitarian  reasons,  that  is  to 
avoid  a very  long  diagonal  bridge  over  the  Boston  and 
Albany  R.  R.  and  to  afford  regular  blocks  of  land 
parallel  with  the  railroad,  diverted  Commonwealth  Ave- 
nue and  again  ignored  the  opportunity  to  create  a 
dignified  feature  such  as  a “public  square”  or  cir- 
cle, which  would  have  afforded  a suitable  site  for  a 
great  monument  or  public  building  facing  east  towards 
the  older  portions  of  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

The  Ne<w  Park  Movement. 

Stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  the  great  success  of  Cen- 
tral Park  in  New  York  City,  and  of  Prospect  Park  in 
Brooklyn,  and  other  park  projects  in  other  cities  of 
the  country  and  by  the  land  boom  which  culminated 
in  1873,  ^ petition  was  widely  circulated  and  signed 
by  citizens  during  1869  in  favor  of  a new  public  park. 
As  a result  of  this  petition  and  of  the  speeches  and 
newspaper  articles,  a Joint  Special  Committee  of  the 
City  Council  on  a New  Public  Park  was  appointed. 
After  various  public  hearings  this  Committee  reported 
to  the  City  Council  December  20th,  1869.  The  report 
was  adopted  and  the  Mayor  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature a draft  of  a bill  to  establish  a Park  Commission. 
The  bill  as  amended  was  passed  but  required  a two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  people  accepting  it.  The  subject 
of  parks  had  not,  however,  been  sufficiently  agitated 
and  conservatism  and  the  usual  dread  of  increased 
taxation  aided,  no  doubt,  by  a democratic  dislike  for 
a provision  of  the  bill  which  required  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
resulted  in  the  failure  of  the  bill  to  secure  the  re- 
quisite two-thirds  vote  when  submitted  in  the  election 
of  1870. 

After  various  other  efforts  a different  park  commis- 
sion act  was  finally  passed  and  accepted  by  popular 
vote  in  1875.  This  act,  however,  left  the  supplying 
funds  to  the  City  Council,  requiring  a two-thirds  vote 
of  each  chamber.  This  practically  blocked  further 
progress  until  1877,  when  after  much  agitation,  the 
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City  Council,  fairly  driven  by  public  opinion,  and  by 
the  even  more  effective  lobbying  of  land  owners  and 
speculators  who  expected  to  derive  a profit  thereby, 
finally  authorized  the  laying  out  of  a park  in  the  un- 
improved portion  of  the  Back  Bay,  and  provided  by 
borrowing  the  funds  necessary  to  pay  for  the  land  pur- 
chased. 

The  old  Common  and  the  newer  Public  Garden 
together  with  the  numerous  public  squares  which  it  was 
the  custom  for  land  owners  to  dedicate  when  they 
sub-divided  their  lands  into  streets  and  lots,  had  been 
managed  by  a Joint  Committee  of  the  City  Council. 
Notwithstanding  the  appointment  of  a Park  Commis- 
sion in  1875  this  arrangement  still  continues.  It  is 
desirable  for  the  practial  reason  that  is  keeps  the  later 
park  system  out  of  politics. 

Most  of  the  parks  and  parkways  of  Boston  form  a 
connected  system.  One  can  drive  without  going  out 
of  lands  controlled  by  the  Park  Commission  from  the 
Public  Garden,  through  Commonwealth  Avenue,  the 
Fens,  Riverway,  Olmsted  Park,  Arborway,  Franklin 
Park,  Columbia  Road,  and  along  the  Strandway  to 
Marine  Park. 

Blue  Hill  Avenue  has  been  widened  to  a double 
roadway  Boulevard  from  Franklin  Park  to  Mattapan 
where  it  connects  with  a boulevard  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Park  Commission  extending  to  the  Blue  Hill 
Reservation. 

From  the  Riverway,  a parkway  drive  branches  off 
to  Audubon  Circle  whence  one  may  drive  in  a park- 
way 160  feet  wide,  (Beacon  Street)  to  Chesnut  Hill 
Reservoir,  or  by  Commonwealth  Avenue  200  feet  wide 
to  the  same  point,  and  by  Newton  Boulevard,  120  feet 
to  the  Charles  River  at  Auburndale. 

Land  was  secured  years  ago  but  has  not  yet  been  de- 
veloped for  a parkway  with  wide  picturesque  margins 
from  Arnold  Arboretum  to  Stony  Brook  Reservation. 
It  connects  with  the  parkway  system  of  the  Metro- 
politan Park  Commission. 

The  Stran^ay. 

This  will  certainly  be  a very  imposing  parkway 
when  completed  and  when  the  trees  have  grown.  It 
has  two  roadways,  one  on  the  landward  side  for  ac- 
cess to  house  lots,  and  the  other  adjoining  a wide, 
gently  sloping  gravel  beach,  artificially  formed.  There 
are  fine  views  over  (Boston  Harbor,  except  where  it 
was  thought  best  to  locate  several  yacht  club  houses. 
The  long  curves  and  changing  views  will  tend  to  re- 
lieve the  formal  monotony  of  the  parallel,  level  road- 
ways and  rows  of  trees,  as  will  also,  various  scraps  of 
land  on  the  landward  side  due  to  making  the  boundary 
follow  odd  lot  lines  in  some  places.  Large  areas  in  the 
shallow  bay  are  being  dredged  to  improve  the  anchor- 
age ground  for  yachts.  The  myriads  of  little  yachts 
and  sail  boats  here  constitute  one  of  the  sights  of 
Boston.  ('Po  be  continued.) 
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Ttie  Mission  of  the  Fountain. 

By  Mrs.  Herman  J.  Hall. 


Fountains  playing  through  the  trees, 

Give  coolness  to  the  passing  breeze.” 

— Addison’s  Rosamond. 


Streams  sparkling  in  the  sunlight  or  moonbeams 
across  the  quiet  surface  of  a pool  have  often  lowered 


FOUNTAIN  OF  TREVI  AT  ROME. 

the  temperature  of  a heated  and  wearied  body  or 
brought  forgetfulness  to  a mind  distraught. 

The  fountain,  either  active  or  still,  was  a feature  of 
all  public  and  private  grounds  from 
the  days  of  Babylon  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  it 
would  seem  that  during  the  last 
fifty  years  the  general  taste  had 
changed  and  that  small  lakes  in  the 
parks  and  the  modern  arrangements 
of  lawn  and  shrubbery  had  set  aside 
old  time  methods  of  introducing  ac- 
tive water  efifects  in  landscape  gar- 
dening. Nevertheless,  this  fashion 
is  bound  to  return.  Singing  rills 
and  trickling  streams  have  a fashion 
all  their  own,  and  have  inspired 
poets  and  tuned  the  mind-strings  of 
musicians  too  many  centuries  to  be 
forgotten  long. 

The  Christian  Bible  frequently 
refers  to  the  “fountain  of  living  wa- 
ters” which  must  have  reflected  a 
material  fountain  in  its  symbolism. 

The  Koran  contains  a passage  de- 


scribing this  garden  delight  as  it  appears  among  the  j 
trees  and  flowers  in  Paradise.  Inspired  by  this  pas-  i 
sage,  the  Sultana  Valideh  built  that  | 
jewel  of  Ottoman  art,  the  Fountain  ; 
of  Valideh  at  Ak  Serai.  By  right 
of  her  title  she  was  privileged  to 
build  two  minarets  on  her  mosque,  ' 
but  she  sacrificed  one  in  order  to  j 
have  funds  to  erect  a fountain,  say-  : 
ing  that  her  dear  people  were  in  : 
need  of  the  refreshing  waters,  while  | 
one  minaret  was  sufficient  to  sum-  j 
mon  them  to  prayer.  : 

The  worship  by  the  ancients  of  , 
both  natural  and  artificial  fountains  i 
was  general.  Pausanius  describes  , 
one  considered  sacred  at  Achaia,  i 
around  which  enormous  stones  had 
been  placed  upright,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  Druidical  monument 
at'  Stonehenge.  The  oldest  sacred 
fountain  extant  is  at  Tulio  in  Bab\y 
Ionia,  of  date  B.  C.  3.000,  and  in  | 
the  Asyrian  town  Bavian  there  is  | 
one  of  very  early  date,  which  is  de-  1 
scribed  as  a rock  sculptured  into  a j 
series  of  basins  through  which  the  spring  is  j 
conducted  to  a vase  at  the  bottom,  on  which  , 
two  lions  stand  guard.  Venerated  and  fabled  waters  | 
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THE  EGEEIAN  FOUNTAIN  ON  THE  PINCTO,  ROME.  THE  VATICAN  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 


have  been  found  all  over  Greece,  the  most  remark- 
able being  the  sweet  waters  at  the  Erectheus  in  Athens, 
and  the  vapor  spring  which  was  utilized  by  the  Oracle 
at  Delphi.  Even  now,  certain  tribes  of  North  Amer- 
ican Indians  make  offerings  annually  to  the  “Spirit 
of  the  Waters”  at  some  chosen  spring. 

The  Romans,  as  well  as  more  ancient  peoples,  were 
devoted  to  aquatic  displays,  and  their  popular  water 
nymph,  Egeria,  is  immoralized  in  literature  and  art. 
Horace  sang  the  praise  of  fountains  and  Petrarch  de- 


clared that  the  splash  and  murmur  of  the  waters  at 
Vaucluse  inspired  his  verses.  Certain  it  is  that  he 
lingered  in  that  enchanted  spot  until  the  pope  com- 
manded his  presence  in  Rome,  where,  because  of  the 
enormous  aqueducts,  he  found  a city  of  fountains  chis- 
eled in  stone  and  marble  and  gay  with  mosaics. 

The  most  artistic  fountain  in  Rome  is  the  Tar- 
tarughe,  the  design  of  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Raphael;  the  ugliest,  the  Termini,  by  Rreciano,  who 
is  said  to  have  died  of  spleen  over  the  taunts  of  the 


NEPTUNE  FOUNTAIN  AT  SCHoNBRUNN,  NEAR  VIENNA,  AUSTRIA. 
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THE  STONE  BOAT  FOUNTAIN  IN  ROME. 


people;  the  best  known  is  the  Trevi,  where  travelers, 
on  departure,  are  wont  to  toss  a coin  as  an  assurance 
that  they  may  return  to  the  Eternal  City ; and  the  most 
frequented,  the  Barcaccia,  a tasteless  stone  boat  erected 
to  commemorate  an  artificial  lake  once  existing  on  that 
spot,  where  mimic  naval  battles  were  fought.  About 
this  boat  the  little  boy  and  girl  artists  are  apt  to  con- 
gregate, in  order  to  secure  engagements  with  artists. 
However,  the  loveliest  environment  for  decorative 
waters  is  that  of  the  Egerian  fountain  on  the  Pincio, 
overlooking  ancient  Rome.  Listening  to  the  mur- 
mur of  the  marble  Egeria's  streamlets,  I watched  the 
setting  sun  as  it  changed  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  Ca- 
thedral to  an  inverted  bowl  of  gold,  and  cast  broad 
stripes  of  crimson  and  orange  across  the  Vatican  roofs. 
Byron’s  lines  to  the  reflected  goddess  who  is  priestess 
in  that  verdant  shrine  recurred  to  me. 

“The  mosses  of  thy  foun- 
tain still  are  sprinkled. 

With  thine  Elysian  water 
drops.” 

Florence  is  also  rich  in 
carved  receptacles  for  wa- 
ter display.  The  one  by 
Lorenzi,  in  the  Boboli  gar- 
dens,  is  advantageously 
placed  in  a depression  of 
the  gi'ounds.  It  represents 
Ocean  with  attendant  mer- 
men and  mermaids  and  is 
an  ever  present  solace  to 
the  fevered.  So  is  that 
other  tribute  to  Neptune  in 
the  park  at  Schonbrunn, 

Austria.  This  elaborate 
composition  of  gods, 
nymphs  and  sea-horses 
which  guard  a marble  grot- 
to, are  outlined  against  a 
thicket  of  trees,  the  whole 
forming  a magnificent 


scene  when  the  various  jets  and  showers  are  placing  , 
about  the  many  figures. 

The  Austrians  love  to  represent  their  rivers  by  ' 
symbols,  and  the  monumental  fountain  in  Vienna,  near 
the  Albert  Palace,  is  adorned  with  figures  personating  ; 
the  Danube  and  its  tributaries.  An  odd  sight  in 
the  Nuer  Markt  is  a huge  basin  decorated  with  bronze  j 
figures.  ( )ne  is  seated  so  that  a brown  foot  is  ex-  ; 
tended  over  the  edge,  as  if  inviting  the  shake  of  one’s  j 
hand.  I wondered,  as  I stood  admiring  it,  how  long  I 
the  perfect  condition  of  that  foot  would  have  lasted  | 
if  the  surrounding  street  urchins  had  been  Americans.  | 
The  source  of  the  beloved  river  of  the  Austrians,  the  , 
Danube,  is  at  Donaueschingen,  where  the  natural  | 
fountain  is  surrounded  by  an  ornate  stone  basin  with  | 
steps.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  prevailing  style  j 
in  fountain  designing,  in  Germany  and  France,  was  I 

like  this  model.  These  old 
rivers,  rich  in  historic  as-  | 

sociations,  furnish  abun-  | 

1 

dant  material  for  the  imag-  ( 
illative  sculptor.  The  tra-  j 
ditions  that  have  grown  up 
about  them  have  been  well 
utilized  as  particularly  ap- 
propriate for  fountains. 

The  legendary  source  of 
the  fountain  may  take  the 
form  of  portrayals  of  the 
grotesque  figures,  the  em- 
bodiment of  some  of  the 
well-known  local  traditions, 
folk-lore  or  a childish,  fan-  j 
ciful  story.  European  i 
towns  and  cities  are  rich  ) 
in  material  of  this  charac-  | 
ter,  and  many  interesting 
specimens  of  odd  designs 
may  be  seen  by  the  trav- 
eler. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FOUNTAIN  OF  NEPTUNE,  IN  GARDENS  OP  BOBOLI, 
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GRECIAN  SHELTER,  PROSPECT  PARK,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Two  ParR  SRelters  of  Marble. 


The  new  shelter  recently  erected  at  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  a marble  per- 
gola and  is  a copy  of  a Greek  temple  in  its  design.  The 
structure  is  seventy-three  feet  long  and  twenty-seven 
feet  wide,  and  its  ornate  roof  is  supported  by  marble 
columns  sixteen  feet  high,  with  Corinthian  columns. 
The  ground  surrounding  the  shelter  has  been  laid  out 
as  a flower  garden.  Seats  are  provided  inside  the  shelter, 
and  near  it,  from  which  visitors  may  view  the  parade 
ground  on  one  side ; on  the  other,  passing  vehicles  on 
the  driveway.  The  cost  of  the  shelter  was  $30,000. 

A combined'  pergola  and  fountain  of  Italian  marble 


has  recently  been  placed  in  Como  Park,  St,  Paul,  Minn., 
as  a gift  of  the  Mannheimer  Corporation.  The  foun- 
tain was  designed  by  Architect  Cass  Gilbert  and  is 
fashioned  after  a famous  Italian  fountain.  The  foun- 
tain has  been  inclosed  in  an  Italian  pergola.  Vines 
will  be  trained  over  it  and  shrubbery  will  be  planted 
about  the  base  and  back  of  the  marble  seats.  The  site 
of  the  fountain  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  park. 
It  is  on  a rise  of  Cozy  Lake  avenue,  just  opposite  the 
lily  pond  and  is  approached  by  a long  flight  of  steps. 
The  site  was  selected  for  its  peculiar  beauty  by  Mr. 
Nussbaumer,  superintendent  of  parks. 


lAIEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN  AND  PERGOLA,  COMO  PARK,  ST.  PAUL. 
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Annual  reports  or  extracts  front  ihem^  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photographs  of  improvetnents  or  dis- 
tmctive  features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  departnient* 


The  directors  of  the  Public  Library  of  Chicago  will  install 
branch  libraries  and  free  delivery  stations  in  field  houses  of 
Hamilton  Park,  Armour  Square  and  Davis  Square,  three  of 
the  new  small  parks  of  the  South  Park  System.  The  Library 
Board  will  furnish  the  books  and  pay  the  attendants,  and 
the  Park  Board  will  furnish  the  rooms  and  equipments. 

^ ^ 

Experiments  in  sprinkling  oil  on  the  roadways  of  the 
South  Park  System  to  lay  the  dust  are  being  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Supt.  J.  F.  Foster.  The  Midway  and 
certain  stretches  of  pavement  in  Washington  Park  for  several 
weeks  have  been  administered  with  a solution  of  the  fluid, 
which  is  known  as  “Westrumite.”  So  far  the  use  of  the 
liquid  has  not  passed  the  experimental  stage,  yet  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  come  into  general  use  next  year. 

The  Kansas  City  Park  Board  is  also  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  using  oil  for  sprinkling  its  roadways,  and  an 
official  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  that  city  has  offered 
to  sprinkle  a section  of  road  free  for  a test. 

* * ^ 

The  Special  Park  Commission  of  the  City  Council,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  issued  a report  and  an  appeal  for  funds  for  estab- 
lishing play  grounds  in  the  slum  districts  of  the  West  Side. 
The  Board  has  an  appropriation  of  only  $22,000  for  this  work 
and  is  maintaining  nine  playgrounds  besides  meeting  other  ex- 
penses. They  are  considering  a plan  to  levy  a special  as- 
sessment upon  all  property  within  one-half  mile  of  the  pro- 
posed playgrounds,  to  raise  money  for  purchasing  sites.  The 
corporation  counsel  is  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of 
this  plan. 

^ ^ ^ 

The  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Buffalo  Park  Com- 
mission consists  of  a brief  summary  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  year.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were 
$i73-388-49-  The  expenditures  were  $153,713.88,  including  the 
following  items:  Labor,  $22,442;  salaries,  $11,900;  South 
Park  maintenance,  $23,171 ; Cazenovia  Park  maintenance, 
$5,412;  zoo  maintenance,  $7,572. 

* * ^ 

The  report  of  the  Inter-State  Palisades  Park  Commission, 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  for  1904,  shows  112  acres  added 
to  this  public  recreation  ground  within  the  year.  Of  the  ac- 
quisitions, 102.47  acres  in  New  Jersey  cost  $42,757  and  10.30 
acres  in  New  York,  $3,732.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  now  over  11.02  miles  of  river  frontage  in  New  Jersey 
and  2.84  miles  in  New  York,  leaving  17,710  feet  of  shore 
frontage  to  be  acquired  in  New  Jersey.  Negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  2,050  feet  of  this  frontage  are  pending. 

* * * 

The  nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Park  (Canadian)  says  that  the  area  of  the 
park  has  grown,  by  the  addition  of  crown  lands  and  lands 
acquired  by  purchase,  from  iq6  to  its  present  extent  of  787 


acres.  The  amount  expended  in  acquiring  the  whole  prop- 
erty, from  1887  to  the  present  time,  was  $463,871.60,  and  this, 
with  the  totals  for  permanent  improvements,  etc.,  makes  an 
aggregate  expenditure  to  Dec.  31,  1904,  of  $31,351,139.50. 
Figures  show  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts,  for 
eighteen  years,  of  $22,460.50.  The  report  refers  to  the  fran- 
chises granted  for  privileges  within  the  park,  from  which  the 
annual  revenue  now  assured  to  the  park  is  $84,200.  This  will 
increase  yearly,  and  with  growing  demand  for  electrical  en- 
ergy, is  expected  to  amount  within  the  next  five  years  to  over 
$200,000  per  annum. 

* * 

The  beautifying  of  the  Interstate  Park  at  the  Dalles  of  the 
St.  Croix  is  provided  for  in  a bill  introduced  in  the  Minne- 
sota state  legislature  by  Senator  Duke  W.  Cowan,  of  Sand- 
stone, which  appropriates  $20,000  for  permanent  improvements, 
$10,000  to  be  available  in  igo6  and  $10,000  in  1907.  The  sum 
of  $6,000  is  appropriated  for  maintenance  for  three  years, 
1905,  1906  and  1907,  and  the  state  auditor  is  authorized  to 
draw  a warrant  for  $1,500  for  the  purchase  of  a toll  bridge 
which  the  state  wishes  to  acquire.  It  is  proposed  to  explore 
the  giant  kettles  and  pot  holes  and  make  them  accessible  to 
visitors.  Pavilions  will  be  constructed  for  the  accommodation  j 
of  sight-seers,  and  a new  steamboat  landing  is  contemplated. 

It  is  proposed  to  tear  down  the  few  buildings  at  the  park, 
which  are  in  a dilapidated  condition.  It  is  possible  that  Wis- 
consin will  join  with  Minnesota  in  purchasing  the  toll  bridge. 

If  the  tw'O  states  are  unable  to  purchase  the  bridge,  it  is  pto^ 
posed  to  construct  one  across  the  St.  Croix  river. 

* * * * 

Park  Commissioner  Joyce  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  recently  mad^ 
a trip  to  Mexico,  and  brought  back,  among  other  things^, 
some  interesting  stories.  Mr.  Joyce  says  that  the  most  pecul- 
iar sight  he  saw  was  a Mexican  cutting  grass  in  one  of  the' 
parks,  and  describes  the  operation  as  follows : “This  fel-jj 
low  was  working  on  an  almost  square  meadow.  From  endj  |l 
to  end,  I should  say  the  meadow  was  about  200  feet  in  lengths 
Well,  the  Mexican  had  an  American  lawn  mower,  and  he  ran 
it  over  the  lawn  very  slowly.  When  he  got  to  the  end  of  the 
line,  at  the  place  where  the  American  would  turn  his  mower 
around  and  start  cutting  the  other  way,  this  fellow  would 
pick  his  mower  up  and  carry  it  on  his  shoulder  back  to  the 
place  from  which  he  started.  Then  he  would  run  another 
swath  through  the  grass  and  carry  the  mower  back  again  to 
the  starting  line.  You  couldn’t  dynamite  a new  idea  into  the 
head  of  a common  Mexican  laborer.’’  > 

* * * J 

i 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Park  Commissioners 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  records  a number  of  substantial  better^ 
ments  to  the  system.  The  Board  has  secured  during  the  yearj 
an  amendment  to  the  Home  Rule  Law  which  increases  the 
maximum  appropriation  for  park  purposes  from  $75,000  to 
$90,000.  A new  park  of  ten  acres  in  the  Sixth  Ward  has 
been  secured  at  a cost  of  about  $8,867.  The  accompanying 
report  of  Superintendent  Nussbaumer  shows  that  the  most 
important  improvement  is  the  remodeling  of  the  entrance  to 
Como  Park.  The  tracks  are  run  under  an  iron  bridge  be- 
neath Lexington  avenue,  and  a concrete  foot  bridge  of  pleas- 
ing design  gives  entrance  to  foot  passages  above  the  track. 

A shelter  station  is  also  to  be  constructed  here.  The  next 
most  important  improvement  was  the  completion  of  the 
Riverside  roadway  to  Randolph  street.  The  charter  amend- 
ment authorizing  the  city  council  to  appropriate  $10,000  a 
year  for  playgrounds  has  been  approved  by  popular  vote.  The 
Japanese  garden  is  under  construction  in  Como  Park,  as  a 
gift  of  Dr.  Rudolph  Schiffman.  There  were  7,373  trees 
planted  in  the  parks  during  the  year,  of  which  2,671  were  in 
Como  and  2,137  in  Indian  Mounds.  During  the  season  2,756 
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trees  and  shrubs  were  planted  in  rows  in  the  nursery,  making 
the  total  number  now  standing  there  39,872.  This,  added  to 
40,000,  the  total  number  taken  out  for  planting,  makes  a total 
of  79,942  trees  and  shrubs  handled  since  the  nursery  was  es- 
tablished. The  expense  for  maintaining  it  during  the  past 
year  was  $1,101.64. 

* * 

Anyone  contemplating  building  macadam  drives  with  stone 
which  has  not  been  thoroughly  tested  before  in  roads  may 
derive  some  assistance  in  forming  a judgment  as  between  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rocks  proposed  to  be  crushed  by  communi- 
cating with  the  Road  , Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  iests  and  analyses  and  reports  on 
specimens  submitted  will  be  furnished  free.  One  piece  of 
advice  this  bureau  furnished  may  be  new  to  many  park  com- 
missioners. It  is  advised  that  the  hardest  rock  (such  as 
trap)  should  not  be  used  for,  surfacing  drives  where  there 
is  comparatively  little  traffic.  The  rock  used  should  be  suffi- 
ciently soft  to  supply  by  the  wear  of  passing  vehicles  the 
amount  of  grit  and  dust  needed  to  maintain  the  binding 
quality.  Unless  this  ingredient  of  macadam  is  continually 
supplied  by  this  method  or  by  applications  to  the  surface  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose,  rain  and  wind  will  wash  the  fine  grit 
and  binding  particles  away  and  the  larger  stones  will  soon 
become  loose  and  the  road  will  break  up  more  or  less  and  wear 
into  ruts  and  holes. 

^ 

One  of  the  prominent  features  of  park  development  in  the 
boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  for  the  coming  year  is  the 
largely  increased  facilities  that  are  being  provided  for  athletic 
games  and  sports.  Plans  and  specifications  have  been  pre- 
pared and  bids  are  soon  to  be  opened  for  a handsome  brick 
athletic  house  to  be  built  on  the  parade  ground,  Prospect 
park.  It  will  cost  $50,000  and  be  equipped  with  lockers  for 
baseball,  football  and  cricket  outfits,  and  it  will  be  fitted 
up  with  shower  baths  and  other  modern  improvements.  The 
building  will  also  contain  the  new  Prospect  Park  police  sta- 
tion. The  structure  will  be  of  colonial  design  and  it  is 
planned  to  have  it  completed  for  the  season  of  1906.  New 
gymnasiums  are  being  built  under  the  Williamsburg  bridge 
and  at  Canarsie  park,  both  to  be  fitted  up  with  the  best  of 
modern  appliances.  Bids  will  be  opened  soon  for  a new  boat 
and  .skaters’  house  in  Prospect  park,  near  the  old  one,  to 
cost  about  $50,000.  During  the  year  1904  there  were  457 
picnics  held  in  Prospect  park  attended  by  over  150,000  people. 
Bids  have  been  opened  for  new  shelter  houses  in  Fort 
Greene,  Bushwick,  Irving,  Cooper,  Bedford  and  Carroll  parks, 
and  work  on  them  will  be  pushed. 

Five  miles  of  roads  and  drives  and  seven  or  eight  miles  of 
paths  have  been  laid  out  in  Forest  park  and  more  are  being 
added  every  year.  The  ground  is  being  left  in  its  natural 
condition  as  far  as  possible.  The  large  nurseries  and  green- 
houses at  Forest  park,  which  supply  all  the  parks  of  Greater 
New  York  with  trees  and  shrubs,  are  kept  up  in  the  best  con- 
dition. Over  22,000  shrubs  and  trees  are  furnished  every  year 
at  a saving  to  the  city  of  $10,000  per  year.  Seven  and  a half 
acres  of  new  playgrounds  have  been  added  to  Brooklyn  parks 
this  year  and  two  new  recreation  spots,  one  known  as  Rainey 
park,  on  the  East  river,  at  Long  Island  City,  bought  by  the 
municipality,  and  the  other  New  Highland  Park,  on  the  hills 
north  of  Jamaica,  a gift  from  the  women  of  the  village,  have 
been  added  to  Queens  park  areas. 


NEW  PARKS. 

Frank  H.  and  W.  A.  Nutter,  landscape  architects,  of  Min- 
neapolis, have  been  engaged  to  make  plans  for  Liberty  Flill 
Park,  Hutchins,  Wis.  The  tract  comprises  28  acres  of  ele- 
vated wooded  land  of  great  natural  beauty. 

The  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  of  Des  Moines,  have 
bought  a five-acre  tract,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Drake  es- 
tate, for  $28,000.  It  is  to  be  developed  as  a public  park. 

The  Park  Board,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  considering  a 
proposition  to  annex  a part  of  Brush  Creek  Valley  to  the  city 
park  system.  It  is  planned  to  include  about  50  acres  in  the 
territory,  which  is  to  be  connected  with  Penn  Valley  Park  by 
a driveway. 

Mark  White  Square,  one  of  the  new  public  service  parks  of 
the  South  Park  System  of  Chicago  was  recently  dedicated.  It 
includes  10  acres.  Others  of  this  system  which  have  been 
dedicated  this  spring  are  Hamilton  Park,  29  acres;  Davis 
Square,  10  acres,  and  Armour  Square,  10  acres. 

A new  park  is  being  laid  out  at  Merrill,  Miss. 

Norman  Haskins  has  presented  a tract  of  about  two  acres 
to  the  city  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  to  be  used  as  a public  park. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy  R.  R.  has  presented  the 
famous  “Garden  of  the  Gods”  in  Colorado  to  the  city  of  Col- 
orado Springs  for  park  purposes.  The  tract  is  valued  at 
$250,000. 

^ 5jt  ^ 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  TERM  “GARDENESQUE.” 

Editor  Park  and  Cemetery ; — I read  with  interest  the 
comment  by  Mr.  James  MacPherson  in  your  August  issue, 
entitled  “Gardenesque”  and  I have  re-read  Mr.  Olmsted’s 
article  upon  village  improvement  in  which  I can  find  no  justi- 
fication for  so  bold  an  attack  upon  the  profession  of  land- 
scape architecture,  or  gardening,  if  you  will. 

Your  contributor  says  the  word  “is  applied  to  garden- 
ing of  a vastly  different  character  than  that  described  by  Mr. 
Olmsted.”  Does  he  know  that  Mr.  Olmsted  did  not  describe 
the  term  Gardenesque  in  that  article,  but  simply  referred  to 
the  type,  leaving  each  person  to  form  his  own  impression? 
Since  this  is  so,  the  first  attack  on  Mr.  Olmsted  seems  to 
be  uncalled  for. 

In  concluding  your  contributor  advises  Mr.  Olmsted  to 
“try  his  hand  on  the  gardenesque  style,  not  on  paper,  as  he 
makes  it  in  the  Atlantic,  but  in  its  purity.”  Since  Mr.  Olm- 
sted has  not  “tried  his  hand  on  the  style,”  in  the  Atlantic, 
but  has  simply  referred  to  it  as  a well  known  style  this  advice 
seems  also  entirely  uncalled  for. 

So  much  for  the  personal  references,  for  I did  not  really 
mean  to  discuss  them : but  what  about  the  question  of  design 
in  the  “large  grounds  in  the  United  States?”  Because  plants 
will  grow  well  in  beds  formed  with  simple  lines  and  pegs, 
or  because  grass  cutters  like  to  run  about  a six  foot  circle, 
must  our  lawns  be  turned  into  botanic  gardens,  or  must  the 
edges  of  our  lawns  be  abolished? 

Because  a man  can  see  through  a round  window,  because 
it  is  easily  washed,  and  because  the  painter  can  easily  follow 
the  mouldings  above  it,  must  we  have  round  windows  dot- 
ting the  front  of  the  house  like  bushes  in  the  husbandman’s 
front  yard  ? The  architect  must  heed  practical  requirements 
and  must  govern  his  designs  accordingly,  but  he  can  not  in 
so  doing  alter  the  fundamental  laws  of  design.  So  too  the 
landscape  architect  must  recognize  the  practical  requirements 
such  as  those  pointed  out  by  your  contributor ; but  he  too 
must  recognize  the  fundamental  laws  of  design,  of  relations 
of  space  to  space,  mass  to  mass,  color  to  color,  and  shape  to 
shape,  if  he  hopes  to  produce  effects  worthy  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  George  Gibbs,  Jr. 
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WHAT  A LITTLE  MICHIGAN  TOWN  HAS  DONE. 

Great  things  cannot  be  expected  from  a town  of 
only  a thousand  people,  yet  much  smaller  towns  may 
be  made  attractive  if  the  people  will  not  try  to  ape 
city  customs,  but  will  endeavor  to  make  the  little  vil- 
lage rural,  homelike,  cool  and  useful. 

The  people  of  the  little  town  of  Birmingham,  Mich., 
led  bv  the  women  of  Village  Improvement  Society  are 
trying  to  work  along  these  lines.  This  year  we  have 
tried  as  an  experiment  putting  plants  in  some  of  the 
down-town  places  where  dirt  has  been  wont  to  collect. 
It  has  been  a success.  Some  woven  wire  has  protected 
them  from  the  dogs,  and  children  have  not  disturbed 
them. 

W’e  have  placed  seats  at  the  corners  where  people 
wait  for  the  interurban  cars,  have  put  out  street  signs, 
waste  paper  baskets,  distributed  flower  seeds  and  bulbs 
through  the  school  last  spring  and  are  soon  to  have 
a flower  show,  giving  a prize  to  the  class  that  makes 
the  best  display.  It  is  too  early  to  speak  of  the  work 
done  along  these  lines  in  Federated  Clubs  of  the  state, 
but  in  the  County  Federation  we  have  worked  to  keep 
tags  and  advertising  matter  off  trees  and  poles ; and, 
while  we  have  not  been  entirely  successful,  have  done 
something.  Our  Oakland  Co.  Fair  officials  are  not 
placing  any  advertising  in  those  objectionable  ways. 
The  women  of  the  county,  through  their  clubs,  se- 
cured a women’s  rest  room  in  the  new  court  house 
that  is  soon  to  be  dedicated. 

Our  own  V.  I.  S.  sent  cards  to  all  living  within  the 
two-mile  radius  of  our  village,  asking  that  they  plant 
street  trees.  Some  good  results  have  followed.  We  are 
also  trying  to  get  country  roads  named  and  marked 
with  signs.  Our  lastest  scheme  is  to  furnish  button 
bouquets,  labeled  “Compliments  of  Village  Improve- 
ment Society  of  Birmingham,”  at  social  functions 
where  out-of-town  people  are  entertained. 

M.\rth.\  B.\ldwin. 


IMPROVEMENT  WORK  AT  JOLIET,  ILL. 

The  Joliet  improvement  association  with  the  advent  : 
of  spring  began  its  crusade  for  beautifying  Joliet.  The  ; 
three  principles  laid  down  for  planting  are:  Leave  : 
open  spaces  of  lawn.  Plant  in  masses  around  these  i 
open  spaces.  Avoid  straight  lines.  Beyond  these  j 
three  fundamental  rules,  each  person  must  be  guided  I 
by  his  own  desires  and  the  possibilities  of  the  location,  i 
The  first  step  is  a plan.  This  should  be  determined  ! 
upon,  before  anything  else  is  done,  even  the  grading  | 
of  the  lot.  Decide  where  you  want  to  put  things  and  ; 
then  adhere  to  your  plan.  Changing  a planting  plan  ; 
when  the  work  is  partly  done  is  like  changing  the  posi-  , 
tion  of  a stairway  after  the  house  is  built.  If  you  are  j 
doubtful  what  to  plant  or  where,  get  a catalogue  from 
a nursery  and  see  what  is  available.  You  will  be  sur-  | 
prised  at  the  number  of  possibilities.  | 

Not  only  a greater  Joliet,  but  a more  beautiful  i 
Joliet,  is  the  sentiment  of  the  association.  Already  this  j' 
organization  has  done  much  for  the  improvement  of  S 
Joliet.  The  next  work  is  to  improve  a triangular  | 
tract  of  land  which  contains  nearly  five  acres.  At  [ 
present  it  is  covered  with  rubbish,  rocks  and  weeds,  | 
and  it  is  proposed  to  beautify  it  and  transform  it  into 
an  attractive  breathing  spot,  with  walks,  a green  car- 
pet, trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and  seats.  It  is  figured  that 
about  $2,000  will  be  required  to  make  the  improve- 
ment. To  carry  out  the  plan  subscriptions  are  to  be 
solicited.  A committee  has  been  appointed  to  raise  the  I 
necessary  money.  One  member  has  consented  to 
superintend  the  planting  of  the  flowers,  shrubs  and  | 
trees,  and  his  services  will  be  gratis;  another  hasB 
charge  of  the  Higinbotham  Park  and  volunteers  toi 
supply  the  necessary  shrubbery.  n 

The  association  at  a recent  meeting  voted  to  pur-B 
chase  2,500  packages  of  flower  seeds  for  distribution  ■ 
among  the  various  schools;  to  purchase  1,000  postal  1 
cards  containing  information  as  to  the  best  kind  of  I 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines  for  planting,  the- cards  to  be  1 
sent  to  people  of  Joliet  seeking  information.  | 
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Annual  I'cports  or  extracts  from  them,  historical  sketches, 
descriptive  circulars,  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  m this  department. 


Mr.  Lester  C.  Griffith,  of  Cornell  University,  has  been  en- 
gaged by  the  Chautauqua  Village  Improvement  Association, 
as  landscape  architect  to  advise  and  assist  in  beautifying 
public  and  private  grounds  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Grif- 
fith is  also  to  give  a course  of  practical  talks  on  various  phases 
of  landscape  gardening  during  the  season. 

* * 

The  Village  Improvement  Ass’n  of  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  gives 
an  interesting  resume  of  the  work  it  has  accomplished  since 
its  organization.  Among  other  things  it  has  laid  out,  cleared, 
marked,  extended,  and  maintains,  a system  of  more  than 
sixty  miles  of  forest  paths  and  mountain  trails,  without  which 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  Island  would  be  practically  in- 
accessible to  visitors.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  bushes,  etc., 
and  to  the  felling  and  falling  of  trees,  continual  vigilance  and 
no  small  outlay  are  required  to  keep  these  paths  open. 

* * ^ 

The  Juvenile  School  of  Horticulture  has  had  a very  pros- 
perous season  with  its  gardens  for  school  children,  estab- 
lished by  the  Civic  Improvement  League,  of  St.  Louis,  three 
years  ago.  The  school  has  five  acres  of  rich  ground  at 
Tower  Grove  and  Shaw  Avenues  and  is  under  the  direction 
■of  W.  J.  Stevens,  principal  of  the  Eugene  Field  School  of 
that  city.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  enthusiastic  young  gar- 
deners have  been  working  during  the  summer  and  have  had 
very  encouraging  results  with  their  vegetables  and  plants. 
They  are  allowed  to  sell  their  produce  to  the  neighbors  and 
supply  their  own  families. 

^ ^ ^ 

The  Village  Improvement  Society,  of  Templeton,  Mass., 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  one  thus  far  reported 

that  runs  a hotel.  The  fine  inn  there  was  erected  by  Moses 

W.  Richardson  in  igco,  and  the  next  year  -was  given  to  the 

village  improvement  society.  For  the  first  few  years  it  was 

not  a profitable  undertaking,  but  for  the  past  two  years, 
under  the  management  of  Percival  Blodgett,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  trustees  of  the  Village  Improvement  So- 
ciety, the  hotel  has  made  some,  mony.  Now'  Mr.  Richard- 
son is  to  spend  $75,000  more  in  making  a four-story  addition 
on  the  west  wing  of  the  Templeton  Inn.  Work  will  be  be- 
gun this  month'. 

55S  sic 

In  South  Bend,  Indiana,  a newly  created  city  health  de- 
partment is  urging  legislation  by  the  city  council  for  the 
elimination  of  weeds.  The  department  proposes  an  ordi- 
nance which  shall  require  a property  owner  to  remove 
weeds  from  his  premises  and  that  if  he  does  not  do  so  it 
shall  be  done  by  the  street  commissioner,  the  expense  be 
charged  to  the  property  ow'ner  and  made  a lien  against  his 
property.  The  South  Bend  Tribune  says: 

“The  campaign  against  w'eeds  has  been  waged  in  South 
Bend  for  years.  Every  summer  the  subject  presents  itself 
to  the  embarrassment  of  the  health  department,  which  dis- 
likes to  require  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  those  who 
disobey  the  law.  The  great  growth  of  the  city  and  the  re- 


fusal of  so  many  property  owners  to  obey  the  law  has,  there- 
fore, prompted  the  health  department  to  prepare  a meritori- 
ous measure  which  should  be  a solution  of  the  vexatious 
problem.” 

* * * 

The  Intervale  Improvement  Society,  N.  Conway,  Mass., 
has  during  the  year  built  a temporary  footbridge  across  the 
Saco  river.  Metal  barrels  for  rubbish  have  been  painted 
and  placed  in  the  pine  woods,  and  a man  employed  to  empty 
them  once  a week.  Notices  were  printed  and  put  up  in  the 
woods  and  on  the  highways,  regarding  leaving  of  rubbish 
about,  barking  birch  trees,  and  the  building  of  fires  in  the 
woods.  The  society  is  considering  the  building  of  a perma- 
nent foot  bridge.  An  engineer  has  been  consulted  and  ad- 
vised a floating  bridge  which  could  be  built  at  a probable 
cost  of  $300.  This  bridge  would  be  fastened  by  wire  cable 
to  one  shore  and  allowed,  in  time  of  high  water,  to  swing 
loose  from  the  other  bank.  A committee  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  a contribution  for  this  purpose.  The  follow- 
ing officers  have  been  chosen  : President,  Rev.  Daniel  Mer- 
riman ; Treasurer,  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Wyman;  Secretary.  Miss 
M.  C.  Worcester. 

5{«  * * 

The  Village  Improvement  Society  of  Norfolk,  Conn.,  has 
issued  a pamphlet  entitled  “What’s  in  a Name?”  which  con- 
tains much  valuable  information  about  that  summer  resort 
town  and  its  environs.  .\  map  shows  the  location  of  every 
summer  residence,  every  drive,  every  body  of  'W'ater,  every 
trout  and  other  stream,  the  railroad  and  the  highest  points 
with  altitudes,  etc.  There  also  appear  in  the  attractive  book- 
let the  names  of  streets  and  roads  in  the  town,  a list  of 
some  residences  and  estates  which  have  received  particular 
designations,  approximate  altitudes,  approximate  distances 
and  some  old  names.  The  officers  of  this  enterprising  as- 
sociation are  H.  H.  Bridgman,  president;  R.  T.  Crissey,  vice- 
president;  Dr.  J.  C.  Kendall,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
association  has  built  and  keeps  the  village  sidewalks  in  re- 
pair, has  placed  enameled  signs  on  the  streets,  and  keeps 
them  in  repair,  looks  after  refuse  cans  which  it  has  placed 
in  the  village  green  and  at  the  railroad  station,  and  holds  a 
village  festival  every  September,  when  instructive  addresses 
are  made  by  well-known  public  men. 

* • * * 

The  mayor  of  Denver,  Colo.,  desires  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  citizens  in  an  endeavor  to  beautify  and  clean  up 
the  city,  and  has  issued  a direct  appeal  to  them,  contain- 
ing many  suggestions  of  general  application.  Among  these 
The  Municipal  Journal  mentions  the  following:  If  your 
store  front,  residence  or  fence  is  dull  or  dingy,  order  it 
painted;  if  your  awning  is  old,  torn  or  faded,  get  a new 
one;  if  your  sidewalk,  fence  or  gate  needs  repairing,  fix  it; 
destroy  the  young  weeds  that  are  starting  on  your  prop- 
erty, and  on  your  neighbor’s  property;  if  your  advertising 
sign  is  old  or  faded,  take  it  down  and  paint  it ; resolve 
never  to  throw  paper  in  the  streets ; take  all  dandelions  out 
of  your  lawn,  they  spoil  its  beauty;  burn  all  the  rubbish 
possible,  allow  no  one  to  throw  it  on  the  streets,  alleys  or 
vacant  lots ; promise  not  to  spit  on  the  sidewalks ; organize 
a block  improvement  society,  and  allow  no  weeds  to  grow 
on  sidewalk  area  or  vacant  property  in  your  block;  ask 
your  milkmen,  grocerymen  and  expressmen  to  have  their 
wagons  painted ; irrespective  of  the  size  of  your  house,  make 
your  lawn  the  finest;  illuminate  the  front  of  your  store  in 
the  business  section.  Every  effort  put  forth,  or  a dollar 
spent  to  improve  our  city’s  appearance,  will  be  returned 
twofold.  It  is  claimed  that  these  suggestions  have  been 
cordially  carried  out  by  the  people,  and  that  they  are  de- 
lighted with  the  results. 
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I\.eforms  in  Botanical  Nomenclature 


The  International  Botanical  Congress,  recently  held 
at  Menna,  occupied  itself  with  a consideration  of  the 
laws  of  nomenclature  adopted  at  the  Paris  Congress  of 
1867.  For  comparison,  the  reporter  of  the  Congress, 
Dr.  John  Briquet,  had  tabulated  in  parallel  columns, 
side  by  side  with  these  laws,  practically  all  of  the  propo- 
sitions for  their  modification  that  have  been  made  since 
that  time.  His  preliminary  tabulation,  printed  in  this 
way,  was  submitted  to  an  international  commission, 
appointed  at  the  last  Congress,  five  years  since,  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  commission,  as  indicated 
to  him,  were  then  tabulated  side  by  side  with  the  other 
matter,  and  in  still  another  column.  Briquet  noted  his 
own  commentary  on  the  matter,  section  by  section. 
\\’ith  the  document  as  thus  finally  printed,  forming  a 
quarto  of  160  pages,  the  Congress,  including  about 
seventy-five  botanists,  occupied  themselves  in  the  after- 
noon during  the  whole  week  of  the  Congress,  taking 
the  rules  up  section  by  section. 

The  principal  of  Latin  binomial  nomenclature  for 
species  was  reaffirmed,  and  the  general  principle  of 
priority  for  the  name  to  be  used  accepted,  but  wdth 
very  important  restrictions.  The  American  botanists, 
for  the  most  part  (though  there  are  a few  marked 
exceptions),  have  favored  the  adoption  of  rules  for 
botanical  nomenclature  closely  parallel  with  those 
adopted  by  the  zoologists,  making  priority  the  abso- 
lute criterion.  Their  contention  that  the  publication 
of  Linn3eus’s  Species  Plantarum  in  1753  be  made  the 
starting  point  received  official  confirmation.  The  con- 
tention of  the  American  botanists  that  the  first  speci- 
fic generic  name  used  for  a plant,  under  whatever  genus, 
must  be  retained  when  it  is  transferred  to  another 
genus  was  sustained,  except  that  the  generic  name 
is  not  to  be  repeated  as  a specific  name:  for  instance, 
Catalpa  Catalpa  and  Sassafras  Sassafras  are  ruled  out, 
the  specific  names  to  be  used  in  such  cases  being  the  first 
specific  name  used  after  the  employment  of  wdiat  is  now 
a generic  name  as  the  specific  name.  A rule  was  passed 


in  favor  of  the  use  of  names  which  have  once  been  syn- 
onyms and  therefore  Ijarred  while  synonyms,  but  have 
ceased  to  be  synonyms  in  the  subsequent  generic  manip- 
ulation of  a given  group.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
Congress,  plant  descriptions,  to  be  entitled  to  consider- 
ation in  priority  questions,  must,  after  the  first  of  1908, 
be  in  Latin  except  in  works  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation. 

A very  important  deviation  from  the  current  prac- 
tice of  most  American  botanists  was  made  in  exempt- 
ing from  the  application  of  the  rules  of  generic  priority 
a list  of  some  400  genera  which  have  been  recognized 
under  names  other  than  those  first  given  them  for  so 
long  a time  as  to  be  in  general  use.  Of  these,  some 
of  the  most  interesting  for  horticulturists  are : Zamia, 
Podocarpus,  Sequoia,  Chamaedorea,  Desmoncus,  Philo- 
dendron, Aychmea,  Pitcairnia,  Vriesia,  Eichhornia, 
Narthecium,  Haw'orthia,  Agapanthus,  Brodiaea,  Cor- 
dyline,  Sansevieria,  Belamcanda,  Heliconia,  Spiranthes, 
Dendrobium,  Bulbophyllum,  Zelkova,  Madura,  Pilea, 
Protea,  Leucadendron,  Fagopyrum,  Cocculus,  Calycan- 
thus,  Myristica,  Dicentra,  Corydalis,  Malcolmia,  Peta- 
lostemon.  Wistaria,  Oxytropis,  Adesmia,  Desmodium, 
Centrosema,  Amphicarpaea,  Mucuna,  Ailanthus,  Co- 
diaeum,  Ternstroemia,  Gordonia,  Mamillaria,  Rhip- 
salis,  Shepherdia,  Gaylussacia,  Bumelia,  Calystegia,  j 
Mertensia,  Pycnanthemum,  Nicandra,  Ecballium,  Ech-  j' 
inocystis,  Sechium,  Wahlenbergia,  Vernonia,  Alikania,  | 
Liatris,  Brickellia,  Zinnia,  Actinomeris,  Gazania,  c 
Cnicus,  and  Taraxacum, — all  of  which,  by  the  strict  | 
application  of  the  rules  of  priority,  would  be  changed,  j 
as  indeed  many  of  them  have  been  of  recent  years  in  | 
the  writings  of  many  American  botanists.  j 

The  things  of  most  interest  to  those  concerned  with 
the  cultivation  of  decorative  plants  consist  in  a re- 
iteration of  the  rule  of  1867  that  garden  forms  and 
sports  are  to  be  given  vernacular  names  as  different 
as  possible  from  the  Latin  names  of  species  or  varie- 
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ties.  When  they  can  be  connected  with  a botanical 
species,  subspecies  or  variety,  this  is  indicated  by  the 
succession  of  names, — e.  g.  Pelargonium  zonale  Mis- 
tress Pollock.  Names  of  hybrids  within  a given 
genus  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  other  botanical 
names  but  preceded  by  a multiplication  sign,  e.  g. 
X Salix  capreola, — and  their  parentage  is  indicated 
by  writing  the  names  of  the  parent  species  in  alpha- 
betical order,  separated  by  a multiplication  sign, — e.  g. 
Salix  aurita  X caprea.  Hybrids  between  species  of 
different  genera  are  to  be  designated  by  a distinct  spe- 
cific name  under  the  generic  name  which  comes  first 
alphabetically  of  those  to  which  parentage  is  attributed, 
the  whole  preceded  by  a multiplication  sign, — e.  g. 
X Ammophila  haltica, — and  their  parentage  is  indicat- 
ed by  the  alphabetical  citation  of  the  parents  separ- 
ated by  a multiplication  sign, — e.  g.  Ainmophtla  arcn- 
aria  X Calamagrostis  epigeios.  The  horticultural 
rules  are  in  essential  accord  with  those  recommended 
by  an  international  commission  and  passed  by  the 
Madison  Botanical  Congress  of  1893  (as  reported  in 


Proceedings  of  the  Madison  Botanical  Congress.  41-44. 
Tracy,  Gibbs  & Co.,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  1894.) 

The  action  of  the  Congress,  as  can  be  seen,  was 
conservative,  conceding  something  on  the  part  of  the 
ultra-conservative  botanists  who  would  be  glad  to  see 
all  names  in  current  use  maintained,  and  conceding 
very  much  more  on  the  part  of  the  radical  botanists 
who  see  a chance  for  permanence  in  plant  names  only 
through  the  enormous  upheaval  that  has  been  going 
on  for  the  last  ten  years,  in  this  country  particularly, 
in  an  effort  to  bring  everything  down  to  a basis  of 
priority  as  the  only  rule  that  can  be  applied,  free  from 
personal  choice.  This  was  to  have  been  expected  from 
the  composition  of  the  Congress,  for,  while  there  were 
twelve  botanists  from  the  United  States,  the  majority 
were  from  central  Europe,  and  on  the  more  debatable 
questions  the  decision  was  reached  by  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  votes  cast. 

William  Trelease, 
Director  Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 


Spiraea  Ttitinberg'ii. 

By  Joseph  Meehan. 


When  winter  leaves  us  we  all  well  know  with  what 
delight  we  look  forward  to  the  appearance  of  the  first 
flowers  of  spring.  The  change,  sometimes  as  by  magic, 
from  ice  and  snow  to  budding  leaves  and  flowers  is  so 
inspiring,  that  it  calls  to  everyone  to  forget  ice,  snow 
and  cold  weather  and  enjoy  the  flowers.  One  of  the 
first  of  blooming  shrubs  is  the  pretty  Spiriea.  Thun- 
bergii.  The  opening  flower  buds  quickly  follow  the 
departure  of  freezing  weather,  and  soon  clothe  the 
bush  with  expanded  blossoms.  There  are  many 
Spiraeas  blooming  at  about  the  same  time  notably  Van 
Houttei,  arguta  and  Reevesii,  all  white,  but  the  Thun- 
bergii  leads  all.  Its  branches  are  very  slender  and 
almost  drooping,  and  when  clothed  with  flowers  are 
most  graceful.  Because  of  its  half  drooping  habit  it 
fits  in  nicely  along  a pathway  such  as  is  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  drooping  shrubs  need  an  open  place 
to  properly  develop  their  character,  as  the  branches 
when  weighted  down  with  flowers  are  often  near  the 
ground. 

Spiraeas  are  among  the  most  useful  shrubs  there 
are.  Besides  that  there  are  several  of  them  of  very 
early  blooming  character ; there  are  several  colors  of 
them,  and  some  which,  one  after  the  other,  flower  the 
whole  season  through.  There  are  again  those  with 
flowers  all  along  the  branches,  as  in  the  subject  of 
our  photograph  others  with  flowers  on  the  ends  of 
the  branches  only,  and  then  some  with  flat  heads  of 
flowers,  with  others  having  them  in  finger-like  spikes. 

There  are  no  pink  or  other  colored  sorts  to  flower 
in  spring.  Some  come  in  late  June.  The  very  best 


of  the  pink  and  the  crimson  ones  are  Bumalda  for  pink, 
and  the  Anthony  Waterer  for  crimson.  These  are 
very  late  bloomers,  often  in  flower  when  frost  comes, 
commencing  in  June  and  flowering  more  or  less  all 
summer,  especially  if  the  bushes  are  vigorous  and  the 


SPIR^A  THUNBERGII. 

plants  cut  back  a little  after  the  various  crops  of  flowers 
are  over. 

Young  plants  of  all  the  Spiraeas  flower  better  than 
older  ones.  This  is  why  a good  annual  pruning  helps 
them.  But  the  early  flowering  ones  are  to  be  pruned 
after  flowering  is  over,  the  late  ones,  those  that  bloom 
in  July  or  later,  must  be  pruned  before  they  leaf  out 
in  spring. 
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A Dying  Race  of  Trees. 


The  sycamore,  once  flourishing  over  the  entire  con- 
tinents of  Europe  and  America,  is  now  confined  to  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
found  north  as  far  as  middle  Michigan,  south  to 
Florida  and  west  to  Nebraska.  From  Europe  it  has 
entirely  disappeared  and  in  Amer- 
ica it  is  now  slowly  hut  surely 
vielding  to  the  same  disease  that 
caused  its  destruction  in  the  other 
continent. 

This  disease  takes  the  form  of  a 
fungus  growth  which  destroys  the 
first  leaves  of  the  growing  shoot. 

Its  presence  may  be  detected  by 
the  appearance  of  small  black 
spots.  Soon  after  the  leaves 
shrivel  and  fall.  Unless  some  ef- 
fective remedv  be  found  the  fate 
of  the  sycamore  is  sealed. 

And  this  is  a great  pity,  too, 
for  while  it  is  not  a beautiful  tree, 
it  is  certainly  picturesque  and 
unique  in  some  respects.  The 
sycamore  is  not  satisfied  like  other 
trees  with  the  mere  shedding  of 
its  leaves,  but  sheds  its  bark  as 
well,  in  great  irregular  flakes. 

The  exposed  surface  is  a rather 
attractive  motley  in  color  of  gray 
and  brown,  later  becoming  whit- 
ish. Another  peculiarity  is  the  ir- 
regular or  devil-may-care  way 
in  which  the  branches  and  branch- 
lets  wander  off.  But  when  in  fol- 
iage this  idiosyncrasy  helps  to  add 
to  the  tree’s  attractions  by  giving 
it  a light  and  airy  eff'ect  that  is 
very  pleasing. 

The  sycamore  bears  transplant- 
ing remarkably  well.  It  is  very 
adaptable  to  city  conditions  and 
for  that  reason  as  well  as  for  its 
shading  ciualities,  it  is  a favorite 
for  city  and  town  parks. 

The  specimen  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  is  in  Irociuois 
Park,  Louisville,  Ky.  It  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  pleasing  pictur- 
esqueness of  the  tree.  In  size  it 
is  above  the  average,  being  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ninety  feet  high, 
the  usual  sycamore  being  only 
about  sixty  feet.  It  affords, 
also,  a striking  example  of 


the  occasional  growth  of  the  sycamore  in  groups. 
Though  in  reality  three  separate  trees,  they  join  at 
the  base  in  such  a way  as  to  give  the  impression  of 
rising  from  common  roots. 

.M.  C.  L. 


SYCAMORES  IN  CHEROKEE  PARK,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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National  Convention  of  Cemetery  Superintendents. 


For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Association  of 
American  Cemetery  Superintendents  will  meet  in  con- 
vention at  the  National  Capital,  September  19-22. 
Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Raleigh,  12th  and 
Pennsylvania  Ave.  N.  W. 

This  is  to  be  the  nineteenth  annual  igathering  of  this 
organization,  and  the  many  attractions  of  Washington, 
in  addition  to  the  interesting  subjects  chosen  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  business  meetings,  ,will  undoubtedly  re- 
sult in  bringing  together  many  of  the  old  members  and 
a host  of  new  ones  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  cities  not 
already  represented  in  the  organization.  This,  too,  is 
the  first  convention  held  by  the  association  without 
having  been  formally  invited  by  the  local  cemeteries, 
and  it  is  thought  will  mark  a new  epoch  in  the  matter 
of  selecting  places  of  meeting  in  the  future.  The  as- 
sociation is  old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  go 
whithersoever  it  chooses  without  embarrassment  to  it- 
self or  to  the  cemeteries  in 
the  city  or  town  selected, 
and  it  can  best  advance  the 
cause  of  better  cemeteries 
by  meeting  where  there  is 
greatest  need  for  such  re- 
forms. A national  meeting 
of  this  kind  invariably  re- 
sults in  stimulating  interest 
in  modern  cemetery  meth- 
ods among  the  officials  of 
cemeteries,  both  in  the  city 
where  the  convention  is 
held,  and  in  adjacent  towns. 

The  influence  of  this  or- 
ganization has  been  far- 
reaching  and  it  is  deserving 
of  all  encouragement  from, 
cemeterv  managers  evcrv- 
where.  The  foremost  cem- 


eteries in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  always 
been  represented  in  its  membership,  which  has  also  in- 
cluded many  men  from  the  smaller  cities  and  towns, 
who  were  not  slow  to  realize  the  value  of  participating 
in  the  discussions  and  learning  practical  lessons  in 
cemetery  methods  by  visiting  such  places  in  company 
with  fellow  workers. 

The  visitors  will  find  the  trees  of  Washington  of 
especial  interest,  it  having  been  authoritatively  stated 
that  there  are  more  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  in 
the  city  parks  and  highways  than  are  found  in  any 
other  community  approximately  ten  miles  square  in 
the  world,  barring  arboretums.  The  peculiar  geo- 
graphical location  of  Washington  is  responsible,  in  a 
measure,  for  the  large  variety  of  trees  growing  there, 
says  The  Star,  of  that  city.  The  District  of  Columbia 
is  situated  almost  on  the  dividing  line  between  the 
north  and  south  and  becomes  a meeting  place  for  the 

elements,  where  the  cold 
of  the  north  and  the  heat 
of  the  south  join  in  battle 
for  supremacy.  IM  a n y 
trees  which  are  essential- 
ly of  northern  growth 
and  will  not  thrive  south 
of  Washington  are  suc- 
cessfully cultivated,  while 
many  southern  varieties 
grow  vigorously  in  the  Dis- 
tric:. 

There  are  said  to  be  90,- 
000  trees  growing  along  the 
capital’s  thoroughfares,  and 
in  the  streets  and  parks 
of  the  cit_\-  there  are  not 
less  than  150  varieties  of 
trees  and  more  than  too  va- 
rieties of  shrubs. 


VIEW  IN  THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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The  Evolution  of  the  Modern  Cemetery  Memorial. 


Two  causes,  differing  widely  from  each  other,  seem 
conspiring-  to  bring  about  a radical  change  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  decoration  of  our  cemeteries,  both  of 
them  working  slowly  but  inevitably — the  gradual 


A TYPICAL  GERMAN  FAMILY  MONUMENT  OF  SAND- 
STONE IN  A BERLIN  CEMETERY. 


change  for  the  better  in  matters  of  taste,  even  in  the 
smallest  communities,  and  the  growing  practice  of  cre- 
mation. The  former  is  already  noticeable ; one  of  the 
most  frec|uent  of  the  minor  duties  to  which  practising 
landscape  gardeners  and  artist-architects  are  now 
called  is  the  replanning  and  refurnishing  of  the  family 
lot  in  the  rural  cemetery.  It  is  not  that  the  grounds 
have  been  neglected,  the  graves  sunken  or  overgrown 
with  weeds,  but  that  the  architecture  of  the  vault  or 
mausoleum,  the  style  of  the  central  monument  or 
shaft,  the  general  ordering  and  sentiment,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  enclosure,  recall  the  earlier  period  when  our 
fathers  bought  their  pictures  from  Diisseldorf  and  their 
marble  statues  from  Italy.  Indeed,  it  is  not  thirty 
vears  since  a very  important  branch  of  the  business  of 
the  marble  importers  was  represented  by  these  car- 
goes of  funeral  statuary,  the  conventional  figures  of 
Faith  pointing  upward  and  Hope  with  her  anchor,  the 
decorous  draped  angels  with  wings,  the  broken  column, 
and  even  the  fat  little  cherubs  and  the  woolly  little 
lambs.  These  statues,  conventional  and  common- 
place as  they  were,  were  much  better  than  any  that 
could  have  been  secured  for  the  same  price  at  home. 
They  were  not,  generally,  extravagant  or  affected,  nor 
unduly  conducive  to  ridicule,  and  were  always  marked 
by  something  of  that  technical  ability  for  which  the 
Italian  marble  cutters  have  long  been  famous.  But, 
fortunately,  today  they  are  disappearing  and  being 
gradually  replaced  by  simpler  forms  and  a more  dig- 
nified taste — as  they,  in  their  time,  signified  the  change 
from  the  carved  cherubs’  heads  and  pillows  of  the 
rural  stone  cutter,  the  grotesque  or  rhyming  epitaphs, 
of  a still  earlier  period.  The  sculptor  and  the  archi- 


tect today  find  their  recompense  in  other  marble  work 
which,  in  combination  with  the  better  landscape  gar- 
dening, the  use  of  somewhat  more  costly  materials, 
the  introduction  of  new  and  dignified  ornament,  as  the 
Celtic  cross,  and  the  much  freer  use  of  color,  in  stone- 
work, in  bronze  and  mosaic,  may  be  hoped  to  bring 
these  resting  places  more  fully  in  consonance  with 
“that  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  God’s  Acre.”  The  very 
restraint  and  severity  of  style  imposed  by  this  art  acts 
as  an  incentive  to  the  truly  capable  designer.  The  use 
of  the  human  figure  is  by  no  means  forbidden,  and  the 
successful  combination  of  his  stone  and  metal  work 
with  the  living  green  of  the  landscape,  the  light  and 
shade  of  the  open  air,  the  enveloping  atmosphere  of 
solemnity  and  chastened  sorrow,  felt  even  by  the  casual 
visitor,  all  may  furnish  the  noblest  inspiration. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  give  to  our  American 
cemeteries  that  intimate  character,  partly  familiar  and 
partly  reverential,  which  characterizes  those  of  the 
older  nations  of  the  world.  The  United  States  coun- 
tryman, unlike  the  peasant,  has  no  imagination — of  all 
that  wealth  of  tradition  and  fantasy,  of  folk-lore  and 
folk  song,  which  fills  the  life  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
elsewhere,  savage,  barbarous,  half-civilized  and  enlight- 
ened, he  has  not  one  glimpse.  The  utmost  stretch  of 
his  imagination  enables  him  only  to  occasionally  sug- 
gest “a  ghost”  in  the  churchyard.  Consequently  he  is 
far  from  investing  these  resting  places  with  any  great- 
degree  of  interest,  awesome  or  otherwise,  or  from 


A GERMAN  CANOPY  MONUMENT. 


using  them  as  familiar  resorts  on  stated  occasions — 
either  as  the  half  irreverent  mediaeval  gatherings  of  the 
populace  in  the  cemeteries  when  the  locality  sacred  to 
the  Caniard,  the  Death’s  Head,  lent  a zest  to  their 
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rondes  and  dan- 
ces, their  mockery 
of  their  ecclesias- 
t i c a 1 superiors 
and  of  their  grim 
Host  himself,  or 
as  the  pious  and 
frequent  visits  of 
the  Mussulmans, 
with  their  expia- 
tory sacrifices  and 
feasts,  or  even  as 
the  observances 
of  the  All  Saints’ 
Day  of  the  devout 
Catholics.  He  is 
no  nearer  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  Bre- 
ton peasant  who 
fears  to  mourn 
too  bitterly  over 
the  grave  of  the 
beloved  lest  his  tears  should  disturb  the  dead  be- 
low than  he  is  to  the  faith  of  the  true  believer  who 
constructs  his  funeral  vault  large  enough  for  the  dead 
to  sit  up  in  on  the  first  night  of  his  interment  to  an- 
swer the  searching  questions  of  the  two  angels  who 
visit  him,  Munkar  and  Neeker.  Therefore  the  in- 
centive, the  inspiration,  that  the  artist  or  the  architect 
finds  in  this  rendering  of  the  last  tribute  to  those  gone 
before  must  proceed  on  different  lines. 

The  Germans,  who  seem  to  welcome  a much  greater 
originality,  which  is  frequently  even  most  grotesque  and 
uncouth  in  our  eyes,  in  their  contemporary  art — paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture  and  interior  domestic  dec- 
oration— than  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  have  of  late  years  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  their  funerary  monuments.  The  very  import- 
ant national  monuments  erected  recently  to  some  of 
their  great  men,  Bismarck  and  Wagner  among  others, 
have  brought  forth  in  connection  with  much  that  is 
commonplace,  designs  that  frequently  reveal  a sense  of 
style,  of  solemn  dignity,  and  this  quality  has  also  ap- 
peared in  much  of  their  stone  work  for  private  ceme- 
teries. So  simple  and  severe  are  the  lines  of  these 
vaults,  tombstones  and  enclosing  walls,  in  fact,  that 
they  frequently  convey  the  impression  of  having  been 
designed  in  children’s  building  blocks.  For  the  im- 
portant Wagner  monument  in  Berlin  many  designs 
were  exhibited ; in  most  of  them  the  great  composer 
was  represented  as  seated,  more  or  less  comfortably,  in 
a species  of  heavy  arm  chair,  wearing  a modification  of 
his  modern  costume,  sometimes  before  a single  low 
arch  or  a species  of  arcade,  sometimes  with  an  at- 
tendant Muse  standing  beside  him.  One  of  the  most 
original  models  by  Sculptor  Hermann  Hidding, 


represented  him  as  standing  by  a mounted  Valkyrie, 
or  Victory,  who  seemed  to  be  about  to  lift  him  before 
her  on  her  heavy  long-maned  and  tailed  horse  and 
bear  him  away  to  Valhalla.  Still  more  vast  and  im- 
posing were  the  models  and  designs  for  the  great  Bis- 
marck monument  on  the  Stanbergersee,  the  same  gen- 
eral motif  of  exceedingly  simple  and  severe  lines  and 
large  moldings  being  generally  preserved. 

A German  sculptor,  Hermann  Obrist,  has  executed 
some  remarkable  gravestones,  recently  exhibited  in 
Berlin,  in  one  of  which  realism  is  carried  so  far  that 
we  see  the  dead  man,  very  robust  and  muscular, 
struggling  up  from  the  stone,  having  emerged  as 
far  as  the  waist  and  then  falling  forward  on  his  face. 
Another  example,  much  less  disquieting,  is  a double 
headstone  for  two  graves  side  by  side,  the  common 
enclosure  being  surrounded  by  a very  low  parapet  of 
dressed  stone  and  the  two  headpieces,  very  heavily 
backed  and  rising  at  a slope,  are  crowned  by  some 
heavy,  roughly  modelled  mouldings,  the  projection  of 
which  make  niches  deep  in  shadow  on  the  upper  parts 
of  the  slabs.  On  the  plain  slab  which  separates  the 
two  bearing  inscriptions  is  a projecting  bracket  which 
contains  the  earth  for  a little  tuft  of  ferns  or  other 
plants,  and  at  the  bases  of  the  slabs  are  two  more 
brackets  or  vases  also  carrying  living  greenery  which 
throws  its  delicate  shadows  on  the  heavy  stone  and 
breaks  up  the  severe  lines  with  its  own  fragile  ones. 
A modification  of  this  arrangement  of  permanent  re- 
ceptacles for  flowering  or  other  plants  on  the  head- 
stones might  give  charming  results.  In  another  piece 
of  executed  work  by  the  architect  Paul  Mobius,  the 
head  wall  for  the  small  enclosure  is  very  heavy  and 
imposing  and  against  it  the  low  marble  tomb  and  the 
still  lower  stone  divi- 
sions of  the  enclosure 
abut.  In  the  center  this 
wall  rises  to  almost 
monumental  height, 
pierced  by  two  sym- 
metrical upright  open- 
ings and  relieved  by 
simple  and  very  heavy, 
almost  rude  and  bar- 
baric, mouldings.  The 
effect,  as  we  have  said, 
i s very  common  i n 
modern  German  mor- 
tuary work.  The  dip- 
ping curves  of  the  up- 
per line  of  this  monu- 
ment are  leveled  b y 
straight  lines  of  iron  or 
bronze  railing  — which 
is  not  to  be  commend- 
ed. In  another  of  Ob- 
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rist’s  gravestones,  the  low  stone  enclosing  wall,  a few 
inches  above  the  ground  at  the  sides  is  somewhat 
higher  at  the  foot  and  very  much  higher  at  the  head, 
and  rising  diagonally  from  the  foot  to  the  head  is  a 
heavy  slab,  like  a half-open  and  too  long  lid,  the  up- 
per surface  being  a rude  device  in  flat  metal.  This 
idea  of  treating  the  whole  grave 
enclosure  as  a box,  the  lid  of  which 
is  half  open,  might  be  made  grace- 
fully symbolic.  In  still  another 
grabmal,  by  Ferd.  Goschel,  is  seen 
rising  from  a square  low  pedestal 
a strange  monument  composed  of 
geometrical  forms,  the  uprights 
sliced  in  diagonal  curves  enclosing 
a niche  and  surmounted  by  the 
Christian  monogram.  In  others, 
the  low  stone  parapet  enclosing  the 
graves  bears  an  iron  or  bronze  rail- 
ing in  the  long  wormlike  curves  of 
L’Art  Nouveau,  and  the  designer 
of  one  of  these,  an  artist  named' 

Memesio  de  Mogrobejo,  has  also 
exhibited  a bronze  plaque,  much  in 
the  shape  of  an  oyster  shell,  in 
which  the  inscription  follows  the 
curved  lines  of  the  surface,  and  is 
mourned  over  by  a nude  female 
figure  modelled  in  high  relief. 

Sometimes  the  stone  enclosure 
rises  to  a height  of  three  or  four 


feet  at  the  sides,  somewhat  lower  in  front,  with 
an  opening  to  enter,  and  the  head  wall  very  high, 
pierced  with  circular  or  upright  openings,  the  same 
severe  mouldings  bearing  the  family  name.  At  the 
angles  of  the  mouldings  may  appear  leaf  forms, 
treated  realistically ; and  in  one  case,  at  least,  a gigan- 
tic, somewhat  archaic,  angel  sits  in  front  of  this  head 
wall.  The  symbolism  of  the  human  figure  introduced 
is  sometimes  carried  rather  farther  than  we  would  care, 
to  see,  as  in  Obrist's  monument  previously  mentioned, 
or  even  as  in  the  work  of  another  sculptor,  E.  Barlach, 
who  represents  the  weary  mortal  as  a pathetic  half 
draped  figure  drooping  against  the  door  of  the  tomb 
which  she  has  reached  with  a last  effort.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  peculiar  mannerisms  of  L’Art  Nouveau  have 
invaded  even  this  domain,  and  its  long  unmeaning 
curves  and  vapid  conventional  faces  or  masks  appear 
on  gravestones  and  monuments  in  other  countries,  as 
in  some  in  white  sandstone  recently  exhibited  by  a 
Glasgow  architect,  Chas.  R.  Mackintosh. 

Much  may  be  learned  from  examples  like  these,  both 
of  what  to  use  and  what  to  avoid.  The  lists  of  symbols 
permissible,  the  variety  of  innovations  that  may  be 
introduced,  are  not  very  large,  and,  as  in  all  other 
forms  of  art,  a saving  grace  of  sense  of  fitness  is  most 
necessary.  A sense  of  humor  also,  strange  to  say,  is 
very  desirable  in  all  commemorative  or  symbolic  art, 
because  it  prevents  grotesque  and  unreasonable  com- 
binations— as  in  the  celebrated  French  monument,  “To 
the  Victors  of  Wattignies,”  reproduced  in  our  illus- 
tration in  which  the  triumphant  Gallic  cock  at  the  sum- 
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A PURE  CELTIC  CROSS,  FREE  FROM  FOREIGN  ORNA- 
MENT. 

mit  is  much  larger  than  the  cannon  which  he  sur- 
mounts. The  severity  of  design  must  never  degener- 
ate into  mere  poverty,  so  that  the  empty  spaces,  the 
bare  surfaces,  are  never  too  large.  It  is  generally  true 
that  the  structural  and  architectural  severity  of  mould- 
ing, that  in  which  the  edges  are  sharply  cut  or  gently 
bevelled,  is  better  than  the  more  formless  lines  and 
curves  which  the  “New  Art”  so  generally  affects. 
Very  good  examples  of  this  proportion  and  simplicity 
may  be  found  in  the  illustration  of  the  Pearson  monu- 
ment and  that  to  William  Henry  Young. 


Of  that  very  difficult  motif,  in  which  the  natural 
boulder  is  used,  and  in  which  the  difficulties  of  design 
and  of  utilization  are  very  great,  a good  example  may 
be  seen  in  the  Smith  boulder  monument  where  the 
sharp  edges  of  fracture  of  the  rock  are  skillfully 
adapted  to  harmonize  and  support  the  severe  lines  of 
the  bronze  tablet.  The  characteristics  of  the  Celtic 
cross  are  so  definite  that  care  should  be  taken,  when 
it  is  used,  to  avoid  any  alien  details,  as  heraldic  or  nat- 
ural forms,  or  even  too  evident  “Roman”  lettering. 

The  very  familiar  combination  of  white  marble  and 
green  foliage  seems  to  be  abundantly  justified  ; bronze 
furnishes  nearly  always  an  excellent  complementary 
color  to  those  of  Nature,  as  do,  with  a little  care  in 
selection  and  placing,  the  various  colored  marbles  and 
the  mosaics,  and  the  grays  and  blues  of  granite — the 
latter  probably  more  harmonious  and  consonant  when 
unpolished.  In  the  introduction  of  human  or  super- 
human figures  of  course  the  highest  qualities  of  the 
sculptor’s  art  are  required — the  mere  rendering  of  a 
good  “model,”  clad  in  a loose  gown  and  finished  with 
an  evidently  artificial  pair  of  wings,  not  being  suffi- 
cient. 


SUGGESTION  FOR  A FAMILY  MEMORIAL  OF  CLASSIC 
DESIGN. 


AN  ARTISTIC  BOULDER  MONUMENT. 


The  second  cause,  which  may  lead  to  even  greater 
modifications  in  the  aspect  of  our  cemeteries  than  the 
growth  of  artistic  appreciation,  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  cremations,  has  not  as  yet  produced  any  great 
visible  result.  In  Paris,  where  the  Societe  pour  la 
Propagation  dc  I’lncineration  was  founded  as  far  back 
as  1880,  the  modifications  in  the  great  central  ceme- 
tery of  Pere-Lachaise  appeared  as  a tall  crematory 
furnace  installed  on  top  of  the  hill  and  of  a municipal 
columbarium,  erected  in  1895.  The  latter,  quasi- 
classic in  style,  took  the  form  of  a lofty  white  marble 
arcade,  or  porch,  the  wall  side  filled  up  with  cells  about 
two  feet  square  for  the  reception  of  the  urns  contain- 
ing the  ashes.  The  panels  closing  the  cells  bear  the 
name  and  date  of  the  occupant. 

William  Walton. 
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Perpetvial  Care  in  American  Cemeteries. 

(Continued.) 

A Symposium  of  Methods  of 
Some  of  the  Leading  Cemeteries. 

Begun  ill  the  May  issue. 


Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

In  answering  the  series  of  questions  as  to  the  proper 
provision  to  be  made  for  the  perpetual  care  of  cemetery  lots, 
permit  me  to  make  a preliminary  explanation  that  the  fog  in 
which  this  problem  is  involved  arises  largely  from  the  as- 
sumption that  a particular  rate  per  foot  or  a particular  pro- 
portion of  the  receipts  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  will  an- 
swer for  any  and  every  cemetery.  The  amount  needed  for 
the  perpetual  care  of  a lot  in  a cemetery  depends  upon  the 
extent  of  the  work  necessary  and  its  cost  at  the  particular 
place  where  the  cemetery  is  situated.  In  New  England  the 
grass  requires  cutting  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  practically  six  months  in  the  year.  On  the 
Pacific  slope  I understand  that  where  watered,  it  is  cut 
practically  the  whole  year  around.  Here  is  a difference  in 
cost  depending  on  the  climate.  In  this  cemetery  the  cut- 
ting of  the  grass  on  a lot  of  a particular  size  is  charged  at 
$3.00.  In  a cemetery  near  here  owned  by  a municipality  and 
having  an  area  of  only  one-fourth  the  size  of  this  cemetery 
the  same  work  is  charged  at  $4.50,  and  I have  the  assurance 
of  the  authorities  there,  that  there  is  less  margin  at  that 
charge  than  in  the  one  made  here.  Moreover,  the  cost  of 
caring  for  six  thousand  lots  is  not  six  times  the  cost  of 
caring  for  one  thousand.  Here  is  a difference  in  cost  aris- 
ing from  size  and  condition.  Further,  the  expression  “three 
hundred  foot  lot”  is  misleading.  When  at  this  cemetery  a 
charge  of  $225  was  made  for  the  perpetual  care  of  the  grass 
for  what  was  sold  as  a 300  foot  lot,  another  New  England 
cemetery  was  charging  $120  for  a lot  to  which  they  gave 
the  same  designation,  yet  they  were  receiving  as  much  per 
acre  as  we  were,  for  the  reason  that  they  sold  the  whole  area 
between  paths,  for  interment  purposes,  whereas  lots  in  this 
cemetery  are  surrounded  by  space  ways  which  occupy  about 
one-half  of  the  whole  area.  Therefore  the  amount  to  be 
set  aside  for  the  care  of  a lot  or  any  number  of  lots  is 
not  a specific  rate  per  foot  which  some  other  cemetery  is 
using,  but  the  known  or  estimated  cost  of  caring  for  that 
particular  piece  of  ground,  capitalized  at  the  rate  which 
experienced  financiers  regard  as  just. 

These  preliminary  remarks  are  an  explanation  of  why  in 
answering  the  questions  I give  the  practice  here  for  what  it 
is  worth,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  may  be  inadequate  for 
some  cemeteries  and  beyond  reason  for  others. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  lot  sales  should  be  devoted  to  per- 
petual care.  This  may  be  set  aside  in  money  as  the  lots  are 
sold  or  by  the  setting  aside  of  a certain  proportion  of  land 
as  in  the  following  suggestion  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Hobert  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  A.  A.  C.  S.  in  Boston,  1902:  “Set 
aside  a portion  of  the  ground  of  the  cemetery  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  which  constitute  a permanent  care  fund. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  one-fifth  of  the  cemetery  in  quantity 
and  quality  to  be  set  aside,  why  would  not  this  secure  the 
same  result  as  to  set  aside  one-fifth  of  the  cash  proceeds 
of  lot  sales?  It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  that  the  man- 
agement would  sell  the  four-fifths  and  let  the  remainder  go 
to  the  last.  This  could  not  result  in  damage  to  the  fund, 
as  the  last  one-fifth  would  in  all  probability  bring  larger  prices 
than  the  portion  sold  earlier.  The  beauty  of  this  plan  is 
that  it  makes  it  easy  to  do  the  right  thing.  Not  every  ceme- 
tery can  spare  a portion  of  its  cash  income,  but  there  are 
none  that  cannot,  even  in  the  beginning,  dedicate  for  this  pur- 
pose a portion  of  its  ground.” 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  total  charge  should  be  set  aside 


for  the  care  of  the  individual  lot  and  twenty  per  cent  should 
be  placed  in  a separate  fund,  the  principal  of  which  should 
not  be  encroached  upon  until  a specific  sum  is  reached,  when 
the  income  should  be  devoted  to  the  care  of  avenues,  fences, 
buildings,  ornamental  grounds,  etc. 

When  a portion  of  the  cemetery  has  been  sold  without 
special  care  contact  individual  contracts  should  be  made 
with  the  proprietors  of  lots  sold  without  perpetual  care  so 
far  as  that  is  possible.  It  may  be  estimated,  however,  that 
in  a New  England  community,  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the  lots 
so  sold  will  ultimately  be  without  care  and  that  the  funds 
for  the  general  care  of  the  cemetery  will  be  called  upon  to 
prevent  the  surface  falling  into  an  unsightly  condition.  The 
monuments  or  other  structures  will,  I assume,  be  removed 
when  they  become  unsightly. 

The  trustees  having  control  of  the  perpetual  care  funds 
should  be  elected  by  the  lot  holders  at  large.  The  character 
of  the  investments  should  be  limited  in  some  way  as  are  the 
investments  of  savings  banks,  and  provision  should  be  made 
after  a lapse  of  years,  or  say  after  75  per  cent  of  the  lot 
owners  are  unrepresented,  for  the  appointment  of  trustees  by 
the  probate  or  other  court. 

The  contract  should  set  out  specifically  what  is  do  be  done,  in 
language  which  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a fool,  may  under- 
stand. It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  courts  can  put  the  proper 
interpretation  on  it,  or  that  the  lawyers  can  understand  it,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  contract  be  drawn  in  such  a way  that 
resort  to  the  courts  will  not  be  necessary.  cemetery  cor- 
poration cannot  afford  to  be  sued,  even  should  the  decision 
be  clearly  in  its  favor,  but  in  case  a contract  covers  plants, 
shrubs,  the  renewal  of  monuments,  etc.,  it  is  essential  that 
it  should  not  guarantee  a particular  plant  or  a particular  kind 
of  stone.  Gardeners  will  tell  you  of  plants  so  liable  to  dis- 
ease that  their  cost  may  hereafter  become  prohibitory,  and 

quarries  of  particular  stone  may  cease  to  operate. 

The  basis  to  be  used  for  determining  the  amount  of  de- 
posit required  from  individual  lot  holders  is  the  cost  of  the 
work  capitalized  at  three  per  cent.  Concerning  the  deposits 
for  the  care  of  mausoleums,  monuments,  etc.,  the  preliminary 
explanation  covers  this.  If  there  are  one  hundred  mauso- 
leums in  a cemetery  to  be  swept  out  once ' a week  and  to 
have  their  joints  pointed,  and  the  outside  kept  reasonably 

clean,  the  expense  per  mausoleum  will  be  very  much  less 

than  if  there  are  only  three  in  the  cemetery. 

So  far  as  I can  ascertain  the  general  opinion  is  that  three 
per  cent  is  a fair  rate  of  interest  on  perpetual  care  funds. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  management  of  the  fund  will 
cost  in  the  vicinity  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  The  ac- 
tuaries of  large  insurance  companies  seem  to  be  of  the  opin- 
ion that  as  inherited  wealth  increases  the  rate  per  cent  will 
decrease,  and  that  two  and  one-half  per  cent  is  all  that  may 
be  expected  in  the  next  one  hundred  years.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  also  to  be  considered  that  should  we  have  a period 
of  unreasoning  labor  legislation,  such  as  some  of  the  British 
Colonies  are  said  to  have,  the  rate  for  labor  may  increase  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  impair  the  fund.  It  is  not  an  answer  to 
say  that  in  democracy  the  next  generation  will  correct  these 
evils,  the  effect  of  the  legislation  may  in  the  meantime  be  to 
destroy  the  greater  part  of  the  fund. 

It  is  legal  to  guarantee  something  in  perpetuity.  The  ethics 
of  the  question  would  occupy  several  numbers  of  Park  and 
Cemetery.  J.  C.  Scorgie,  Supt. 
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The  Woodlamn  Cemetery,  Nenv  York. 

We  give  general  care  to  the  entire  cemetery,  such  as  keep- 
ing the  roads  and  paths  in  proper  repair  and  order,  and  also 
cut  the  grass  with  lawn  mowers  as  often  as  necessary  during 
tile  summer  months,  and  also  keep  a force  of  men  over  the 
entire  cemetery  collecting  the  leaves  and  rubbish,  so  that  the 
cemetery  as  a whole  will  look  in  as  good  a condition  as 
possible.  When  money  is  left  to  us  for  special  care  of  cer- 
tain lots,  including  the  monumental  work  upon  the  same,  such 
as  mausoleums,  etc.,  we  spend  the  income  derived  from  such 
fund,  which  is  at  the  present  time  at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent, 
upon  special  care  of  the  lot  designated.  In  certain  cases, 
securities  or  property,  outside  of  money,  is  left  with  us  for 
the  care  of  certain  lots.  In  such  cases,  we  appropriate  the 
entire  income  from  such  property  or  security  to  the  care  of 
the  lot  designated.  It  is  our  custom,  since  I have  been  in 
charge,  the  last  five  years,  to  submit  an  estimate  from  our 
superintendent,  whenever  the  lot  owner  so  desires,  what  in 
his  judgment  the  amount  of  the  fund  should  be.  We  find 
that  unless  we  insist  upon  estimating,  that  the  lot  owners 
often  leave  an  insufficient  fund.  We  make  no  guarantee  that 
the  lot  will  perpetually  be  kept  in  order.  We  simply  give  a 
receipt  that  we  will  use  the  income  as  far  as  it  will  go. 

Chas.  H.  Edgar,  Vice-President. 

Sk>an  ’Toint  Cemetery,  Providence,  9^.  I. 

We  put  by  40  cents  a foot  for  perpetual  care.  This  is 
for  grass  only,  as  per  printed  agreement.  This  is  for  the  in- 
dividual lot.  The  general  care  must  come  from  the  profits 
from  the  sale  of  land,  etc.  When  a portion  of  the  cemetery 
has  been  sold  without  special  care  contract,  only  such  char- 
ity or  care  as  the  cemetery  may  bestow  can  be  given.  The 
charter  or  by-laws,  I presume,  regulate  the  organization  of 
trustees.  Our  form  of  contract  is  as  follows : 

GIFT  IN  TRUST  FOR  PERPETUAL  CARE. 

“Know  all  men  by  these  Presents:  That  I 

of  ...  in  the  State  of  ...  do  hereby  give  unto  The 
Proprietors  of  Swan  Point  Cemetery,  a corporation  duly  in- 
corporated by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  sum  of  . . dollars 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  said  corporation  forever 
for  its  own  use  in  trust,  nevertheless  that  the  interest  or 
income  thereof  to  the  amount  at  least  of  . . . per  centum 
per  annum,  or  so  much  of  said  interest  or  income  as  the 
directors  for  the  time  being  of  said  corporation  shall  from 
time  to  time,  as  required,  be  applied  to  the  care,  support,  or 
improvement  of  ....  in  said  cemetery,  and  to  keep- 
ing the  same,  and  the  monuments,  stones,  tablets  or  other 
memorials,  the  fences,  trees,  shrubbery,  turf,  and  soil  there- 
on, or  that  may  be  from  time  to  time  put  thereon,  in  suita- 
ble and  good  repair,  condition  and  preservation;  and  the  said 
corporation  shall  upon  its  books,  keep  an  account  of  said 
trust  fund;  and  shall,  once  in  each  year,  credit  said  ac- 
count with  . . . per  cent,  interest  upon  said  sum  of  . . 

dollars,  and  shall  charge  to  said  account  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditures on  said  lot  during  the  preceding  year;  and  the 
accumulated  surplus  over  and  above  said  original  sum  of 

. . . dollars  shall  from  time  to  time  if  and  when  neces- 
sary, of  which  necessity  said  directors  for  the  time  being 
shall  be  the  sole  judges,  be  expended  for  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  the  trusts  aforesaid. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal  this  . . day  of  . . A.  D.  . . . 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  irt  presence  of ” 

Moneys  left  by  will,  of  which  w'e  have  no  knowledge  till 
after  death,  applied  at  our  discretion  as  far  as  the  interest 
will  admit.  Sometimes  we  are  consulted  by  the  family  or 
the  executive  as  to  the  amount  required,  and  what  the  fam- 
ily wish  to  perpetuate,  and  the  amount  is  fixed  accordingly. 
Flowers,  maple  groves,  vases,  etc.,  may  be  dispensed  with 
and  we  tell  them  so.  All  these  will  decrease  the  amount 
of  fund  required.  The  basis  for  determining  the  amount  of 
deposit  required  from  individual  lot  holders  is  governed,  I 
presume,  by  the  cost  of  labor,  and  the  rate  of  interest  that 
the  funds  may  earn.  So  far  w'e  only  accept  funds  for  clean- 
ing monuments,  mausoleums,  etc.  The  annual  care  would 
suggest  the  amount  of  fund  at  4 per  cent.  At  present  we 
estimate  4 per  cent  can  be  allowed  on  perpetual  care  funds. 

Timothy  McCarthy,  Supt. 


Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  them,  historical  sketches, 
dcscTipttve  circulars,  photographs  of  iiupi'oz'cmcnis  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department. 


The  Rhinebeck  Cemetery  Association,  Rhinebeck,  New 
\ ork,  in  its  Annual  Report  gives  the  following  financial  sta- 
tistics : Receipts  for  the  year.  $2,766,  and  its  expenditures, 
$142  less  than  that  amount.  The  trust  fund  now  amounts 
to  $8,875,  and  the  cemetery  fund  is  $4,500.  A new  receiving 
vault  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  $900,  and  one  acre  of 
land  added  to  the  cemetery. 

* =1=  !|= 

Wallkill  Valley  Cemetery,  Walden,  N.  Y.,  has  a force  of 
twenty  men  now  at  work  completing  the  plotting,  drives  and 
walks  of  26  additional  acres  of  territory,  under  the  direction 
of  Landscape  Architect  Downing  Vaux,  of  New  York.  A 
bronze  soldiers’  monument  was  recently  erected  in  the  ceme- 
tery by  Col.  T.  W.  Bradley.  This  fall  2,700  trees,  shrubs 
and  hardy  plants  will  be  planted,  and  the  perpetual  care  fund 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  cemetery  including  the  new  addi- 
tion contains  66  acres. 

* * * 

The  Spring  Grove  Cemetery  Association  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  has  brought  suit  for  $50,000  damages  against  the  Cin- 
cinnati Street  Car  Compan}^  for  discontinuing  the  street  car 
service  to  the  rear  entrance  of  the  cemetery.  When  the  line 
was  built  on  land  belonging  to  the  cemetery  the  officials  claim 
that  the  contract  included  an  agreement  that  the  company 
would  run  cars  over  the  tracks  to  enable  visitors  to  reach 
the  rear  gate.  This  contract  they  claim  has  been  violated.' 
The  trustees  have  postponed  the  enlargement  of  the  receiv- 
ing vault  at  the  cemetery  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bids 
received  exceeded  the  estimated  cost,  which  was  between 
$6,000  and  $7,000.  The  plan  for  the  enlargement  and  im- 
provement of  the  vault  includes  the  construction  of  catacombs 
into  the  hill  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  present  structure,  A 
tunnel  would  be  driven  about  60  feet  into  the  hill,  and 
branches  run  from  the  sides  of  this.  The  present  capacity 
of  the  vault  is  about  65  bodies,  and  under  the  proposed  im- 
provement it  would  have  ample  room  for  the  accommodation 
of  200. 

* * * 

The  work  of  remodeling  .Lspen  Grove  Cemetery,  Ware, 
Mass.,  into  a modern  lawn  plan  cemetery,  was  begun  by  the 
present  commissioners  seven  years  ago,  and  the  results  in 
the  last  few  years  have  been  so  noticeable  that  Superintendent 
W.  A.  Conkey  and  the  board  have  been  very  generally 
praised  for  regenerating  the  grounds.  As  far  as  possible  the 
old  lots  have  been  regraded  to  conform  to  the  lawn  plan. 
All  hedges  have  been  removed.  Nearly  all  the  iron  and  chain 
fences  have  been  taken  out  and  stone  curbing  about  lots  is 
a thing  of  the  past.  The  roads  about  the  cemetery  have  been 
rock  ballasted  and  improved  and  all  unsightly  and  gloomy 
"cemetery”  trees  have  been  removed  and  replaced  with  hardy 
varieties.  A card  index  system  of  records  is  in  use  and  a 
perpetual  care  fund  has  been  established,  and  is  growing  at 
an  encouraging  rate.  Within  the  last  year  the  section  of 
the  cemetery  about  the  tomb  has  been  entirely  regraded  and 
the  driveways  adjoining  it  improved  by  cutting  down  the 
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steep  grades  and  putting  in  catch  basins  and  drains  connect- 
ing with  the  town  sewers.  The  beginning  of  intelligent  plant- 
ing of  shrubs  in  the  cemetery  has  stimulated  considerable 
taste  in  the  town,  and  has  borne  fruit  both  in  private  and 
public  gardens,  the  most  noticeable  of  which  are  the  high 
school  grounds  and  the  grounds  about  another  public  school. 
* * * 

The  Loudon  Park  Cemetery  Company,  of  Baltimore,  has 
begun  the  construction  of  a private  electric  railway  in  the 
cemetery,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  line  will  be  in  opera- 
tion by  October  i.  The  line  is  being  constructed  to  afford 
accommodation  to  the  visitors  to  the  cemetery  and  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  walking  any  considerable  distance.  The 
company  operates  five  wagonettes,  but  the  electric  line,  it  is 
thought,  will  give  better  service.  It  will  also  be  used  by  the 
funeral  car  of  the  United  Railways  through  the  cemetery. 
At  present  the  funeral  car  can  only  go  to  the  entrance.  , The 
line  will  start  at  the  main  entrance,  on  Frederick  road,  near 
the  conservatory,  and  will  lead  to  the  receiving  vault.  The 
tracks  wdll  be  so  located  that  none  of  the  beautiful  drives 
will  be  in  any  way  injured,  the  plan  being  to  follow  a new 


burying  ground  to  a modern  cemetery.  He  has  introduced 
perpetual  care  and  there  are  now  three  hundred  and  ten 
lots  under  that  care,  and  over  $27,000  in  the  fund. 

* * 

The  accompanying  view  in  Woodland  Cemetery,  Ironton, 
Ohio,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the 
tract.  The  site  embraces  about  fifty-nine  acres,  which  was 
purchased  in  1871  at  a cost  of  $10,000.  Only  si.xteen  acres 
are  now  in  use,  in  which  there  are  four  thousand  inter- 
ments. The  cemetery  is  well  kept  and  managed  on  modern 
principles  by  Superintendent  E.  A.  Sloan,  whose  father  and 
grandfather  were  superintendents  of  the  same  cemetery.  3'he 
cemetery  builds  all  foundations  for  monuments  and  has  for- 
bidden the  use  of  curbing  around  graves  and  footstones. 
One  of  tbe  attractive  features  of  the  cemetery  is  the  en- 
trance which  is  approached  by  a well  shaded  drive  a quarter 
of  a mile  long.  The  trees  include  many  native  varieties  in 
addition  to  the  following:  Norway  Maple,  Scarlet  Soft  Ma- 
ple, White  Birch,  Weeping  Willow,  Catalpa,  Cedar,  Sugar 
Maple,  Gum,  Pine,  Spruce,  Arbor  Vitae,  Irish  Juniper,  and 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce. 


VIEW  IN  WOODLAND  CEMETERY,  IRONTON,  O. 


course,  which  will  go  along  the  bank  of  the  stream,  which  is 
one  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  cemetery.  An  added  at- 
tractiveness will  be  given  the  low  ground  in  the  center  of 
the  park  by  building  a dam  across  the  stream,  and,  as  there 
are  a series  of  wooded  hills  there,  these  will  become  islands, 
and  the  rustic  effect  of  the  trees  and  ferns  will  be  carried  out 
in  the  bridges  of  twisted  woodwork  which  will  connect  the 
islands.  Past  this  lake  of  isles  the  car  line  will  follow  a 
course  that  takes  in  all  the  parts  of  the  cemetery  and  will 
end  at  the  new  entrance  which  is  being  cut  through  to  Wil- 
kens  avenue,  where,  also,  a funeral  car  can  enter  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  .mausoleum.  There  will  be  two  private  cars  in 
the  cemetery,  and  several  artistic  stations  on  the  route,  built 
of  rustic  woodwork  and  roofed  with  tiles.  Other  extensive 
improvements  are  also  being  made  by  the  company.  The 
original  tract  included  about  135  acres,  and  developments 
have  started  on  the  adjoining  tract  of  more  than  200  acres. 
The  developing  of  the  new  tract  is  being  done  by  Thomas 
Meehan  & Sons,  Dreshertown,  Pa.,  and  until  the  land  is 
needed  as  a part  of  the  cemetery  it  will  be  a park." 

^ ^ ^ 

J.  A.  Clayton,  superintendent  of  Fernhill  Cemetery,  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  recently  invited  the  Maritime  Funeral  Directors’ 
Association  to  visit  that  cemetery  during  their  convention 
in  St.  John.  Superintendent  Clayton  has  been  in  charge  of 
Fernhill  since  1894,  and  has  transformed  it  from  an  ancient 


IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

St.  Gabriel’s  Cemetery,  Hazelton,  Penn.,  has  added  a new 
section  which  is  to  be  laid  out  in  lots  at  once. 

Salem  Cemetery  Association,  controlling  Grand  View  Ceme- 
tery, between  Youngstown  and  Salem,  Ohio,  is  arranging  to 
have  a station  of  the  Youngstown  and  Southern  Interurban 
Electric  Line  at  the  cemetery  entrance. 

Fair  View  Cemetery,  Bergen,  N.  J.,  is  to  purchase  about  five 
acres  of  additional  territory. 

Woodlawn  Cemetery  Association,  Great  Bend,  N.  Y.,  has 
received  a bequest  of  $1000  from  Henry  P.  Flynn,  of  Car- 
thage, N.  Y.,  to  be  used  in  improving. 

Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Clinton,  Mass.,  has  received  a fund 
of  $5000,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  used  in  improving 
the  cemetery. 

The  Belmont  Avenue  Cemetery  Association,  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  has  completed  a new  residence  for  the  superintendent 
and  let  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a new  entrance  gate. 
It  will  also  make  improvements  in  the  waterworks  system. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a number  of  substantial  im- 
provements in  the  Hale  Street  Cemetery,  Beverly,  Mass.  An 
artificial  lake  350  by  75  feet  will  be  constructed  and  a new 
shelter  house  and  rustic  bridge  built. 

Fairview  Cemetery  Association,  Kutztown,  Pa.,  has  pur- 
chased ten  acres  of  additional  territory  at  $100  per  acre. 
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Directory  of 

PARK,  CEMETERY,  AND 
CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS 
And  Kindred  Organizations. 


American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents. 
President.  Theodore  Wirth.  Hartford,  Conn. 
Vice-Presidents,  Byron  Worthen,  Manchester, 
N.  H,;  tv,  J,  Zartniann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Chambers,  Toronto,  Ont, ; R.  H.  War- 
der, Chicago,  111.;  E.  Baker,  New  Orleans,  La,; 
W.  R.  Adams,  Omaha,  Neh. 

Secy.-Treas.,  John  W.  Duncan,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents. 

President,  J.  H.  Morton,  “City  Cemeteries,” 
Boston. 

Vice-President,  E;  G.  Carter,  “Oakwoods,  ” 
Chicago. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Sr., 
Paxtang.  Pa. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Convention,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Sept.  19-22,  1905. 

The  American  Civic  Association. 
President.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 

First  Vice-President,  Clinton  Rodgers  Wood- 
ruff. Philadelphia. 

Treasurer.  William  B.  Howland,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 
President.  John  C.  Olmsted.  Brookline.  Mass. 
Vice-President.  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  St.  James 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Tre.nsurer,  Charles  N.  Lowrie,  156  Fifth  Av., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Downing  Vaux,  6S  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
President.  E.  Albertson,  Bridgeport,  Ind. 
Vice-President,  Orlando  Harrison,  Berlin,  Md. 
Secretary.  George  C.  Seager,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Treasurer.  C.  L.  Yates,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Annual  Convention,  Dallas,  Texas,  1906. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

President.  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 
Vice-President,  Joseph  Lee,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  B.  I’.  Clark.  Boston. 

Secretary,  Edw.  T.  Hartman,  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston. 

Society  of  American  Florists 
and  Ornamental  Horticulturists. 
President,  William  F.  Kasting,  Buffalo. 
Vice-President.  H.  M .\ltick,  Dayton.  O. 
Secretary.  Wni.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 

Treasuver,  H.  B.  Beatty,  Oil  City.  Pa. 

Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America. 

President.  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Unlv.  of  Neb., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Crawford,  Philadelphia. 
Treasurer.  Dr.  C.  E.  Waters,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Secretary.  Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton,  New  York 
Botanical  Garden. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements. 
President.  A.  Prescott  Folwell.  Easton.  Pa. 
First  Vice-President.  Charles  Carroll  Brown. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Secretary.  George  W.  Tiitson.  Municipal  Bldg., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer.  F.  J.  O'Brien.  Oswego.  N.  Y. 
Annual  Convention,  Montreal.  Can.,  Sept.  5-7. 

League  of  American  Municipalities. 
President.  William  C.  Crolius,  Mayor,  Joliet. 
111. 

Vice-President,  R.  G.  Rhett,  Mayor,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

Treasurer.  W.  D.  Morgan,  Mayor,  George- 
town. S.  C. 

Secretary,  John  MacVicar,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents  and  Officials. 

President.  George  Gossard,  Washington  C.  H. 
^ice-President.  M.  Whitaker.  E.  Liverpool. 
Secretary-Treasurer.  G.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney. 

Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 
President.  Edward  G.  Carter,  Oakwoods,  Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President,  Arthur  J.  Graves,  Blooming- 
ton. 111. 

Secretary -Treasurer,  John  E.  Miller.  Mattoon. 

New  England  Cemetery  Association, 
President.  Geo.  W.  Creesv.  Salem,  Maas. 
Vice-President,  Frank  M.  Floyd,  Portland.  Me. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  William  Allen,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Michigan  Cemetery  Association. 

President.  Frank  Eurlch,  Woodlawn  Ceme- 
tery, Detroit. 

Vice-President.  J.  W.  Burns,  Port  Huron. 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Eugene  Goebel,  “Oak 
Hill,”  Grand  Rapids. 

Next  Annual  Meeting.  Detroit,  1906. 


TOPICAL  INDEX  TO  CURRENT  LITERATURE 

A/I  Index  to  articles  oppenring  in  current  issues  of  leading  magazines  and  periodicals  on  Gardenings 
Forestry,  Civic  Improvements  and  kindred  subjects. 

Subscriptions  loill  be  received  jor  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  ana  Cemeter  y. 

K.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER,  324  DEARBUHN  ST.,  CHICAGO 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED,  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 


American  Botanist,  The  (A.  B.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  (Ann.  Am. 
Ac.),  $6.00  year;  single  copy,  50c. 

Architectural  Record  (Arch.  Rec.) 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Architects’  and  Builders'  Magazine 
(A.  B.  M.),  $2.00  a year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Arena,  The,  $2.50  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (Atl.  M.),  $4.00 

year;  single  copy,  3oc. 

Brickbuilder,  The  (Brb.),  $5.00  year; 
single  copy,  50c. 

Canadian  Horticulturist  (Can.  Hort.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Century  Magazine  (Cent.),  $4.00  year; 
single  copy,  35c. 

Chautauquan,  The  (Chaut.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Connecticut  Magazine,  The  (C.  M. ), 
$2.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Country  Calendar,  The  (C.  Cal.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Country  Gentleman,  The  (C.  G.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Country  Life  in  America  (C.  L.  A.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Craftsman,  The  (Cr.),  $3.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  25c. 

Current  Literature  (Cur.  Lit.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Dial,  The  (Dial),  $2.00  year;  single 
copy,  20c. 

Floral  Life  (P.  L. ),  50c  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Forest  Leaves  (For.  L.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Florists’  Review  (P.  R.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Exchange  (F.  E. ),  $1.00  a 
year;  single  copy,  5c. 

Forestry  and  Irrigation  (F.  I.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine  (G.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Garden,  The  (G,),  (English),  $4.50 
year;  single  copy,  12c. 

Gardening  ((jard.),  $2.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Good  Roads  Magazine  (G.  R.  M.), 
51.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 


Harper's  Bazar  (Harp.  B.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture  (Hort.),  $1.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  5c. 

House  Beautiful,  The  (H.  B.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

House  and  Garden  (H.  G.),  $5.00  year; 
single  copy,  50c. 

Independent,  The  (Ind.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Lippincott’s  (Lippe.),  $2.50  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  25c. 

Littell’s  Living  Age  (Liv.  Age),  $6.00 
year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman  (M.  P.), 

$2.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist  (M.  H.), 

$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Monumental  News  (M.  N.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Mueller's  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung 
(German)  (M.  D.  G.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (M. 
J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Engineering  (M.  E.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

National  Nurseryman  (N.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

New  England  Magazine  (N.  E.  M.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Outing  (Out.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Outlook,  The  (O.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Overland  Monthly,  The  (Ov.  M.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Pacific  Municipalities  (P.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Plant  World,  The  (P.  W.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  lOc. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (Pop,  Scl.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Revue  Horticole  (Rev.  Hort.) 
(French),  $4.25  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Scientific  Am.  Supplement  (Sci.  Am. 
S.),  $5.00  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Scribner’s  Magazine  (Scrib.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Woodland  and  Roadside  (W.  R.),  25c 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

World’s  Work,  The  (W.  W.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 


C^ic  Improvements,  Home  Grounds. 
Billboards,  Talks  about.  By  J.  Horace 
McFarland.  Ladies  H.  J.,  22:18  and 
28.  Jul.  and  Aug.,  ’05. 

City  Beautiful,  A Plea  for.  By  J.  P. 
Baumgartner.  P.  M.,  13:8-10.  Aug., 

’05  • 

Civic  Art  in  Portland,  Ore.  By  F.  I. 
White.  Illustrated.  Cr.,  8 :796-8o3. 
Sept.,  ’05. 

Country  Homes  of  Famous  Americans. 
XVI— Daniel  Webster.  By  O.  B. 
Capen.  C.  L.  A.,  8:512-15.  Sept.,  ’05. 
Health  and  Recreation  for  City  Chil- 
dren. Illustrated.  By  B.  H.  Smith. 
Cr.,  8:735-46.  Sept.,  ’05. 

Improvement  of  Towns,  The.  By  Ray- 
mond Unwin.  Cr.,  8:8op-i6.  Sept., 

’05. 

Landscape  Gardening  in  Japan.  By  A. 
Kinnosuki.  Illustrated.  C.  Cal.,  i : 
352-5.  Aug.,  ’05. 

Screening  Unsightly  Objects,  Three 
Ways  of.  C.  L.  A.,  8:536.  Sept.,  ’05. 


Gardens  and  Landscare  Gardening. 
Gardens,  Mediaeval.  By  A.  K.  Welch. 

Liv.  Age,  246:219-24.  Jul.  22,  ’05. 
Gardening  under  Glass  in  England  and 
France.  Sci.  Am..  93:9.  Jul.  i,  ’05. 
Gardening  in  Summer.  By  E.  E.  Rex- 
ford.  Lippe.,  16  :62-7o.  Jul.,  ’05. 
Garden  Accessories.  By  E.  C.  Holt- 
zoper.  Illustrated.  C.  L.  A.,  8:523-6. 
Sept.,  ’05. 

How  to  Use  Bright  or  Odd  Foliage 
Tastefully.  Illustrated.  C.  Cal., 
I :37i.  Aug.,  ’05. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

California’s  Forest  Policy.  By  E.  T. 
Allen,  State  Forester.  F.  L,  11:370-1. 
Aug.,  ’05. 

Flowers,  How  to  Have  Earlier  Next 
Spring.  By  Jas.  T.  Scott  Illustrated. 
G.  M.,  2 :58-6o.  Sept.,  ’05. 

Forest  Reserves  in  California.  By  A.  F. 

Potter.  F.  I.,  11:  384-7.  Aug.,  ’05. 
Forest  Situation  in  California.  By  Gif- 
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Park  and  Cemetery 

===AND^ 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art  out-of-Doors,  with 
Bpecial  reference  to  the  improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 
etc. 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor. 

R,  J,  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 
Eastern  Office  s 

1538  Am.Tract  Society  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Subscription  #1.00  a Year  in  Advance. 
Foreigu  Subscription  #1.50. 
Published  Monthly. 

Issued  on  the  15th  of  the  Mouth. 


ford  Pinchot.  F.  I.,  11:345-6.  Aug., 
05. 

Holland  Bulbs,  Culture  of.  By  G.  T. 
Drennan.  Illustrated.  F.  L.  Sept., 

’os- 

Hoosac  Valley  and  Its  Flowers  and 
Ferns.  By  Grace  Greylock  Niles. 
A.  B.,  9:21-8.  Aug.,  ’05. 

Hydrangeas,  Hardy,  for  Siinnner  Flow- 
ers. By  John  Dunbar.  Illustrated. 
G.  M.,  2 :66-68.  Sept.,  ’05. 

T.ilies,  Culture  of.  By  Danske  Dan- 
dridge.  Illustrated.  F.  L.  Sept.,  ’05. 
Peony  Month,  The.  By  J.  E.  Coit.  Il- 
lustrated. G.  M.,  2 '.72-75.  Sept.,  ’05. 
Plant  Breeding,  Improvements  by.  Sci. 

Am.  Sup.,  60:24660.  Jtil.  I,  ’05. 
Shrubs,  Hints  on  the  Planting  of.  By 
C.  B.  Wynkoop.  Illustrated.  F.  L. 
Sept.,  ’05. 

Transplanting  Large  Trees.  By  Thomas 
McAdam.  Illustrated.  C.  L.  A., 
8:537.  Sept.,  ’05. 

Trees,  Sacred,  of  Rome.  By  St.  C. 
Baddeley.  19th  Cent.,  58:100-15. 
Jwk,  ’05. 

Tulip  Trees,  The,  Old  Monarch  of.  By 
Danske  Dandridge.  C.  Cal.,  i :370. 
Aug.,  ’05. 


Reports,  Etc.,  Received. 

The  Bureau  of  Forestry  has  recently 
issued  Circular  No.  35,  entitled  “Forest 
Preservation  and  National  Prosperity,” 
being  extracts  from  the  address  of 
President  Roosevelt  at  the  American 
Forest  Congress.  The  bureau  has  also 
issued  three  interesting  reprints  from  the 
year  book  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  1904,  entitled  “The  Determina- 
•■ion  of  Timber  Values,”  by  E.  A.  Bran- 
rff ; “Progress  of  Forestry  in  1904,”  by 
Q.  R.  Craft ; and  “The  Attitude  of  Lum- 
bermen Toward  Forest  Fires,”  by  E.  A. 
Sterling. 

The  Massachusetts  Civic  League 
sends  its  report  of  legislative  counsel, 
giving  a detailed  report  of  the  work  of 
(CoQiinued  on  page  Tii.) 


The  Jumbo  Lawn  Rakes 


Just  the  Thing  for  Parks 
and  Cemeteries 


No.  36.  30  inches  wide,  36  Teeth  of  No.  9 Wire,  Steel  Head,  per  doz W13.00 

No.  342.  36  inches  wide,  42  Teeth  of  No.  9 Wire,  Steel  Head,  per  doz. 14.00 

No.  3427.  36  inches  wide,  42  Teeth  of  No.  7 Wire,  Pipe  Head,  per  doz 16.00 

Deduct  50  per  cent,  and  send  us  Draft  for  one  dozen  or  as  many  as  you  can  use.  Y’ou  will 

be  highly  pleased  with  them.  Also  write  for  circular  of  our  “Rainmaker”  Lawn  Sprinkler. 

F.  E.  KOHLER  & CO.,  Canton,  Ohio 

Established  1879 


STONE  GRUSHERS AND  STllQEl  HIMi 
P^RhS  AND  CEMEf  ERlEM^Mii 


Julian  SchotyfT  Co  izdiLf 

PHILA:  BCTZ  BLDG 


boston;  board  of  trade  bloc. 


CHICAGO:  MONADNOCK  BLOC. 


New  York  Office,  St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Go. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

s X E /\  yvv 

ROLLERS 

OF’  ALL  K.IINOS 

For  rolling  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successful  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveways. 

Send  for  catalogue. 


CAST  IRON 

GRAVE  AND  LOT  MARKS 


“Neat,  Durable  and  Practical' 
Send  for  Our  New  Catalogue 

BERGER  MFG.  CO., 


4229  Fergus  St., 


CINCINNATI,  O 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  PAGES  TO  

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO; 

1 
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Entrance  to  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  W0RK5  CO.,  Cleveland, Ohio, 

MANQFACTURERS 

Iron  Fencing,  Cemetery  Entrances,  Lawn  Seats  and  Vases,  etc. 

Artistic  in  design.  Most  durable  in  construction.  Get  the  best.  Catalog  on  application. 


Original  Introducers  of  Weed  Killing  Chemicals.  No  Failures. 
Ten  Fears'  Experience. 

Kill  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks  and  drives. 

FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KILLER. 

Will  do  the  work  at  SMALL  COST  and  do  it  EFFECTUALLY  and 
THOROUGHLY.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or 
drives.  Kills  the  weeds  and  grass,  keeps  gravel  or  broken  stone  clean. 


EXAMINE  THIS  ^ barrel  of  50  gals,  will  make  2500  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to 
apply  to  the  roadway,  covering  75oo  Sq.  Yds.  of  surface, 
j TABLE  OF  COST:  and  costing  LESS  THAN  2 CTS.  A GALLON  TO  PUT  ON. 

THE  OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly. 

TRY  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other. 

Fairmount  Weed  Killer  ONLY  Does  the  Work  Right 

SEND  ORDERS  TO  SEEDSMEN  or  direct  to 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

Only  Makers,  N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  & Fairmount  A ve.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  makers  of  the  celebrated  Eairmount  San  Jose  Scale  Killer. 


ARTISTIC  MEMORIALS 

In  Granite  and  Bronze 
for  Cemeteries  and  Parks 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS  SUBMITTED 

For  Receiving  Vaults,  Memorial  Chapels, 
Mausoleums,  Sarcophagi  and  Public  and 
Private  Monuments,  to  be  erected  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States 


Harrison  Granite  Company 

Granite  Works,  Barre,  Vt. 


Main  Office,  42  East  Twenty-third  Street 
NEW  YORK 


McKelvy  Monume7ii^  Alleghefty  Cem.^  Pittsburg, 
Erected  by  the  Harrison  Grantte  Co, 
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CotitiiiueJ  from  pasfe  v. 

the  league  in  promoting  bills  in  the 
[Massachusetts  Legislature.  Measures 
which  the  league  have  been  active  in 
furthering  are ; An  act  relative  to  the 
employment  of  women  and  children  in 
mercantile  establishments ; a bill  re- 
lating to  the  lodging  of  tramps  and  va- 
grants; bills  concerning  juvenile  courts; 
act  relative  to  the  release  of  persons  ar- 
rested for  drunkenness. 

The  Handicraft  Schools  of  the  School 
of  Horticulture,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
have  issued  a prospectus  of  courses  for 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1905-6.  Eighteen 
courses,  including  many  courses  in  hor- 
ticulture and  botany  are  listed. 

Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  Evansville,  Ind., 
sends  a well-printed  book  of  rules  and 
regulations.  It  is  orderly  in  arrange- 
ment and  has  marginal  indexes  and  a 
number  of  illustrations. 

Fountain  Grove  Cemetery,  Bryan, 
Ohio,  sends  a pocket  sized,  illustrated 
book  of  rules  and  regulations. 

The  Annual  Report  of  Cemetery  De- 
partment of  Boston  contains  an  interest- 
ing historical  sketch  of  the  old  ceme- 
teries. a list  of  all  the  cemeteries  in  Bos- 
ton and  a history  of  the  first  burial  place 
in  Dorchester,  including  the  town  rec- 
ords, records  of  all  the  tombs,  all  tbe 
epitaphs  now  in  the  grounds,  and  many 
that  are  now  missing.  It  is  illustrated 
with  photographs  of  some  of  the  old 
tombstones. 


> SITUAT 


Advertisements,  limited  to  five  lines,  will  he 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertion,  J words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
tany  order. 


CEMETERY  SUPERINTENOEMT  WANTS  POSITION  . 

Am  37  years  old.  fifteen  ye.ars’  expe- 
rience in  laying  out  and  managing  cem- 
eteries; technical  graduate.  Expert  ni 
maintenance  of  grounds,  funeral  man- 
agement and  lot  sales.  Willing  to  ao 
anywhere.  Salary  or  commission.  Cen'- 
etery  Superintendent,  Box  1068  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

A Cemetery  Superintendent  is  open 
to  an  engagement:  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  laying  out,  improving  and 
every  detail  of  cemetery  work  and 
management;  a practical  landscape 
gardener  and  engineer.  First-class  ref- 
erences as  to  character  and  ability. 
Address  Landscape,  care  Park  and  Cem- 
etery. 

Young  Civil  engineer,  for  several 
years  connected  with  modern  cemetery 
work  and  at  present  completing  the 
first  extensive  improvements  for  a new 
modern  cemetery,  will  be  open  for  en- 
gagement in  the  near  future.  Best  of 
references.  Address  John  Olsen,  Sta- 
tion E,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THis  is  a Grave  Proposition 


Which  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  50,000  people  who  can 
vouch  for  the  safety,  beauty  and  appearance  of  the  Folding  Casket  Lowering 
Device  which  is  in  keeping  with  all  modern  funeral  furnishing.  Don’t 
compare  our  device  with  single  brake  imitations.  We  use  double  clamp 
friction  brake,  works  automatically.  There  is  none  just  like  it.  It  is 
always  ready,  quickly  adjusted  and  makes  a fine  appearance.  Our  grave 
linings  are  fine.  We  are  pioneer  manufacturers  in  the  lowering  device 
business,  and  can  show  you  the  new  telescoping  device,  which  was 
shown  in  July  issueof  this  journal.  You  will  make  no  mistake;  take  your 
choice.  We  want  your  orders.  DO  IT  NOW.  Our  low  price  will 
astonish  you.  33  devices  sold  in  city  of  Detroit  to  cemeterj’  otficials. 

Folding  CasKet  Lo-wering'  Device  WorKs 

Ovid,  MicH. 

Eastern  Offices.  Western  Offices. 

John  Marsellus  Mfc.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  California  Casket  Co.,  San  Franci.sco,  Cal. 
O.  K.  Buckhout  Chemical  Co.,  London,  Eng.  Oregon  Casket  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Eckardt  Casket  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Los  Angeles  Coffin  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


machine  for  making,  pat.  AUG.  13.  V901. 


These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  V/2  inch,  4 inch 
and  5 inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
tery Specialties.  Address,  LEO  G.  HrtrtSE.  0/\K.  ErtRK.,  ILL. 


EASTON  SLATE  VAULT  CO. 

1 EASTON,  PA. 

1 SLATE  VAULTS 

1 ARE  THE  BEST 

a Will  not  decay.  A perfect  protection  from 

Sf  water  and  dampness 

WRITE  FOR  SIZES  AND  PRICES 

JAMES  MacPHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Order 

Your 

Supplies 


From  dealers  who 
advertise  in  : 

PARK  and 
CEMETERY 

And  always  mention  the 
Paper  when  you  write. 
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Grooved  and  Bolted 


Slate  Grave  Vaults 


CLEAN.  STRONG.  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Can 
sh^  at  short  notice.  Special  Attention  given 
to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work.  Write  for 
prices  and  particulars  to  the  manufacturer. 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.,  Bangor, Penn, 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 


furnish  the  neatest  and  bes»  decora- 
tion for  a tfrave.  Write  for  samples 
of  g’oods. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,  0. 


tibscribers  to 

PARK  and  CEMETERY 

Can  assist  in  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  of  this 
Journal  by  placing 
their  orders  for  sup- 
plies with  firms  who 
advertise  in  these 
columns. 


Why  Burnham  Boilers? 


Less  Coal, 
IMore  Heat. 

Less  Care, 
XIore  Heat. 

Less  Parts, 
IMore  Heat. 

Made  the 
Best  we 
Know 
How. 

Been  at 
it  50 
Years. 


BURNHAM  HITCHINGS  PIERSON  CO. 

Greenhouse  Architects  tr*  Builders 
1123  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


WHITE  GLAZED 

XERRA-COXT/\ 


GRAVE  and  lot  markers 


DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 


Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  Limaville,  Ohio 


Reefing  Slate,  Blaekboards,  Strnctural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 
ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED 
All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock 
Order  Direct  from  the  Mannfactnrers 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR.  PENN. 
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The  above  is  a fac- 
simile of  the  award 
granted  theBomgard- 
ner  Lowering  Device 
Co.,  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904, 
the  grand  prize  being 
the  highest  award 
given  to  any  exhibit. 


The  Bomgardner 
Lowering  Device 


The  cut  below  shows  the  mechanism  of  the  Bomgardner  double-tele- 
scoping steel  lowering  device,  the  idlers,  as  shown  moving  apart  as  the 
device  is  closed,  and  njoving  together  as  it  is  widened.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  further  information. 


. The  Boiii$|ardner  Manufacturing  Co. 

25  Bright  Street 


Ctf  Ba  te  Wtvm  GtxK  stutt 

Occctinji: 

Cbis  HlccUcation 
Official  Hwarb  "Kibbon 


Xouieiana  purchase 
E.rposition 


Jur?  of  Hwatba 


3^ I'm  paiii 


TJS  SoiBtatilKf 

aenlMKHtfclU.lt 

tlt'gMWfftir  • ^ 
HmrMCnM 
umlntt 


GRAVE 

DIRT 

COVER 


MADE  OF  GREEN  DUCK. 


9 Ft.  O In.  by  12  Ft. 


DURFEE  TENT 
MFG.  CO. 


health 


com- 


zens 


worth 


con- 


sider- 


A GRAVE  TENT 


Parties  attendin 


Should  always  be  set  when  the  people 
need  protection  against  rain,  cold  winds 
or  the  baking  rays  of  a hot  sun. 
the  funeral  will  leave  warm,  closed  carriages 


in  a perspiring  condition  without  regard  to  the  weather;  they  cannot 
bring  a Tent,  but  surely  appreciate  the  protection  one  provides,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  such  services  rendered.  Our  Tents 
are  modestly  made  fof  cemetery  use,  of  gray  material,  with  brown, 
reinforced  peak  and  scallop  binding  ; made  with  detachable  walls  all 
or  half  way  around. 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


You  will  know  pricesand  all  about  one  hondred  and  twenty-alx 
different  sizes  and  qualitiea  by  sending;  for  our  Tent  Circular. 


I 
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DEVCPPBD  TO  rriE  IMPROVEPfirt^rT  OF  PARKS. 
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W.  & T.  SMITH  CO.,  600  Castle  street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

600 

YEAR 

FIELD  GROWN  ROSES.  FRUIT  TREES.  CLEMATIS. 

ACRES 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

CALTAOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

OAKS  LINDENS  MAPLES  SHRIBS  EVERGREENS 

Complete  list  with  prices  upon  application. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  Union  County  Nurseries, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


IMPORTERS  OF  CHOICE 

Hyacinths 
Tulips 
Daffodils 
Crocus,  Etc. 

Send  List  of  your  Wants 

General  Seed  Catalogue 
ready  in  January 

J.  M.  THORBURN  & GO. 

36  CORTLANDT  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


35,000  MYRTLE 

10  to  50  dollars  per  1,000 

Other  Hardy  Plants,  bulbs  and  roots 
Lowest  prices.  Send  for  list  wholesale  only 

S.  J.  Galloway  Eaton,  Ohio. 


fc  — ^ 

H.  A.  CAPARN, 

h,andsca.pe  ,_yirchilect 


150  FiftK  Ave. 

New  Y o r K . 

^ -J 


Over  Half  a Century  of  Foir  IVeallnir 
baa  given  our  products  that  prominence 
which  merit  deserves.  We  stilJ  offer 
everything  of  the  beat  for  Orchard, 
Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street, Garden 
, and  Greenhoune.  Catalogue  No. 

1 free  to  purchasers  of  Fruit 
cind  Ornamental  Trees.  No.  3 
free  to  buyers  of  Holland  and 
other  Bulbs,  Hardy  Plants 
nnd  Vines,  Rosea,  Ferns.  Palms  and 
Greenhouse  Goods  in  general.  Try 

us;  will  give  you  a square  deal  and 

guarantee  satisfaction.  Correspondence  solicited. 
62  Years;  44  greenhouses;  1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO. 
Box  20  PAINESVILUE,  OHIO 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec,- 
ialty.  Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  . . , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  ^ ^ MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


F^LORISXS’  BULBS 


w. 


o 


BEST  GRAHE  ONLY.  IMPORT  ORDERS 
NOW  BOOKED.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES  :: 


B E C IC  E R X,  ai-I'Egheny. 


Austin  Reversible  Rollers 


M.  D.  JONES  & CO.,  s 

73  PortlandSt.,  BOSTON,  ilASS. 

Makers  of 

GARDEN  AND  CEMETERY  ADORNMENTS 
IRON  RESERVOIR  VASES 


SEND  FOR  CATALOQUE  D. 


Boston  Panel  Settees  and 
Chairs;  can  be  shipped 
packed  flat;  made  in  dif- 
ferent lengths. 


Bouqnet  Holders,  Chairs  and  Settees  in  a number 
of  styles.  Metallic  Wreaths  and  Crosses.  Cem- 
Berlin  Reservoir  etery  Sign  Posts,  Lot  Marks,  etc. 

Vase,  the  best  for 
plants. 


Distinctive  features 
Anti'friction  roller 
bearings. 

Large  Diameter 
R.eversible. 

Perfect  balance. 

'WeigHt  can  be  added 
witbout  altering' 
proper  balance  or 
adding  pressure  to 
bearings. 

Five  sizes. 

Figbteen  different 
weig'Hts. 

'W  rile  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  SprinKJers,  .SHoueepers 
and  E,arth  Handling  Machinery, 

THE  AUSTIN  - WESTERN  GO.,  LTD. 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


i. 

i 
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Harrison  Columyi 

GreenvJOod  Cemeteryy  Brooklyn^  N.  T. 
Erected  by  the  Harrison  Granite  Compa^iy 


ARTISTIC 

MEMORIALS 

in  Granite  and  Bronze 
for  Cemeteries  and  Parks 


SPECIAL  DESIGNS  SUBMITTED 

For  Receiving  Vaults,  Memorial 
Chapels,  Mausoleums,  Sarcophagi 
and  Public  and  Private  Monu- 
ments, to  be  erected  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States. 


HARRISON  GRANITE 
COMPANY 

Granite  Works,  BARRE,  VT. 

Main  Office,  42  E.  23d  Street 
NEW  YORK 


The  Jumbo  Lawn  Rakes 


No.  36.  30  inches  wide,  36  Teeth  of  No.  9 Wire,  Steel  Head,  per  doz W13.00 

No.  342.  36  inches  wide,  42  Teeth  of  No.  9 Wire,  Steel  Head,  per  doz 14.00 

No.  3427.  36  inches  wide,  42  Teeth  of  No.  7 Wire,  Pipe  Head,  per  doz 18.00 


Deduct  50  per  cent,  and  send  us  Draft  for  one  dozen  or  as  many  as  you  can  use  Yon  will 
be  highly  pleased  with  them.  Also  w’rite  for  circular  of  our  “Rainmaker”  Lawn  Sprinkler. 

F.  E.  KOHLER  & CO.,  Canton,  Ohio 

Established  1879 


STAR  WINDMILL 

WATER  SUPPLY  OUTFITS 

FOR 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 

Are  used  the  World  over.  They  furnish  an  abundance  of 
water.  The  elevated  tank  gives  the  required  pressure  for 

SPRINKLING  other  PURPOSES 

By  the  use  of  pipes  and  hydrants,  water  can  be  distributed 
to  desirable  points  and  is  a source  of  much  convenience. 
Constructed  of  best  material  bj  skilled  mechanics. 

A RELIABLE  AND  ECONOMICAL  SYSTEM 
Neat  and  Attractive.  Nothing  Better.  Write  us,  explain- 
ing y-our  wants  and  full  information  will  be  furnished. 

FLINT  & WALLING  MEG.  CO. 

Kendallville,  Ind. 

96  Wall  St.,  NEW  YORK  8 Wood  St.,  PITTSBURG.PA. 


STONE  CRUSHKRS AND  STtH 

P/VRKSAND.CEMlJEHIESiB 


WHY  NOT  GET  THE  BEST? 

When  3’oti  buy  a Spray  Pump  look  for  good,  durable  qualities  as 
as  efficiency  of  action.  You  find  both  very  happily  combined  in 

The  Eclipse  Sprayer. 

As  practical  fruit  growers  we  were  using  the  common  sprayers  in 
our  orchards— found  their  defects  and  then  invented  The  Eclipse. 
Its  success  practically  forced  us  to  manufacturing  on  a large  scale, 
ou  take  no  chances.  We  have  done  all  the  experimenting. 

THE  ECLIPSE  is  always  found  at  the  top  in  public  tests.  It  is  a 
favorite  at  Government  and  State  Experimental  Stations,  as  well  as  with 
U ; the  practical  grower. 

neio  Catalogue,  larger  and Jiner  than  ever,  full  of  the  most  helpful 
^"atter.  is  ready  and  -we  loill gladly  send  it  FREE. 

MOR.R.II..I..  (Sl>  MORlv£Y,  Benton  Harbor.  MicH. 


well 
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SF^ECiyVVEIN  EVERGREENS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT.  All  lifting  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


FIELD  GROWN 
OWN  ROOT 

ROSES 

in  all  the  good  kinds-both  tender 
and  hardy.  We  ship  all  over  U. 
S.  Our  roses  are  not  grown  by 
the  Old  Woman  Method — ‘rooted 
in  the  field’  stock,  such  as  they 
grow  down  south.  Prices  the  low- 
est for  right  stock,  put  up  right. 
Wholesale  price  list  now  ready. 

CALIFORNIA  ROSE  CO.,  (Inc.) 

LOS  ANGELES 


SID.  J.  HARE. 

CIVIL  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 
LANDSCAPE  AND  PLANTING 

DESIGNER  OF 

Home  Grounds  Private  Estates 


PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES. 


3216  CAMPBELL  STREET 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Sup- 
ervising Engineers, 

For  Water- works.  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


FRITIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

•All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  Collections  in  America 


GOLD  MEDAL 

PARIS  PAN-AMERICAN  ST.  LOUIS 

102  Prizes  New  York  State  Fair,  1904 


ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

Nurserymen  and  Horticulturists 
MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Drawer  1044 — G Established  1840 

ROCHESTER,  NEWYORK 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144  pages)  FREE  on 
Request.  Mention  this  Publication 


SPECIAL  OFFERS  ON 

Hardy  Ornamental  Stock 

Growck  at  tHe 

MAYFIEED 

NURSERIES 

Most  Northern  in  America 


Special  Prices  on  the  following  Stock 

for  Park  and  Cemetery  Plantuig 


American  Ash 6-8  ft. 

Birch  Eup.  White. . . 4-6  ft. 

“ “ “ 6-8  ft. 

“ “ “.....  8-10  ft. 

“ “ Paper 6-8  ft. 

“ “ 10-12  ft, 

CjtalpaSpec 6-8  ft. 

“ “ 8-10  ft. 

“ “ 10-12  ft. 

Box  Elder 6-8  ft. 

“ “ 8-10  ft. 

Silver  Maple 6-8  ft. 

“ “ 8-10  ft. 

Weir’sCnt  LeafMaple  8-10  ft. 

Poplar  Carolina 6-8  ft. 

“ “ 8-10  ft. 


Cottonwood 8-10  ft. 

Poplar  Lombardy...  6-8  ft. 
“ “ ...8-10  ft. 

Calycanthus 2-3  ft. 

Clethra  Alnifolia 18-24  in. 

Currants  Yellow 3-4  ft. 

Deutzia  Asstd 2-3  ft. 

Elder  Gol 2-3  ft. 

Eleagnus  Long 18-24  in. 

Hydrangea,  P.  G 2-3  ft. 

Snowball  Com 2-3  ft. 

“ Cranber*y..  2-3  ft. 

Spiraea  Asstd 2-3  ft. 

“ Billardi 3-4  ft. 

Syringa  Asstd 2-3  ft. 


We  are  making  Parks  and  Cemeteries  some  very 
attractive  Prices  for  strictly  high  grade  stock  boxed 
free  on  cars.  Send  for  wholesale  price  list.  Catalogue 
free  describing  all  stock.  Special  prices  on  Grass  Seeds. 


E.  L.  MAY  <a  CO. 


Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Gardeners 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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(Atnericm  Ci'bic  c/lssoctaiton  at  Cle’veland. 

The  Cleveland  Convention  of  the  American  Civic 
Association,  October  4-6,  was  in  all  respects  a notable 
gathering  of  improvement  workers,  and  shows  remark- 
able progress  in  systerhatic  organization  and  extension 
of  the  work  of  making  a more  beautiful  America. 
The  addresses  by  men  and  women  of  national  reputa- 
tion expressed  the  ripest  thought  of  modern  times  on 
all  lines  of  civic  effort  from  the  cleaning  up  of  back 
yards  to  the  elaborate  grouping  plans  for  public  build- 
ings which  are  under  consideration  by  several  cities. 
The  work  is  well  systematized  in  fifteen  departments, 
each  in  charge  of  a vice-president,  and  its  development 
has  been  no  less  than  astonishing  since  the  union  of  the 
two  leading  improvement  organizations  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  this  association  last  year.  The  number 
of  improvement  societies  more  than  doubled  during  the 
year ; the  receipts  were  more  than  double  the  combined 
resources  of  both  organizations  before  the  amalgama- 
tion; and  the  attendance  was  about  three  times  that  of 
last  year.  While  the  attendance  is  still  not  large  as 
conventions  go,  when  it  is  considered  that  nearly  every 
individual  present  represents  an  organization,  and 
will  take  back  to  that  organization  the  inspiration  of 
such  a meeting,  the  measure  of  its  value  to  the  cause 
of  improvement  may  be  faintly  realized.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  more  valuable  matter  on  the  improvement  of 
civic  life  was  never  presented  at  a meeting  in  this 
country. 

^ ^ ^ 

Proper  Choice  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  amount  of  money  annually  wasted  by  the  pa- 
trons of  nurseries  in  the  selection  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
totally  unsuited  to  local  soil  and  climatic  conditions, 
is  quite  a serious  matter.  Not  only  is  the  waste  of 
money  to  be  deplored,  but  the  effects  of  such  mis- 
directed effort  are  even  more  serious  from  the  dis- 
couragement that  surely  follows.  And  much  of  this  is 
due  to  the  attractive  illustrations  and  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  planting  material  to  be  found  in  the  cata- 
logues, which  fail  however  to  give  the  necessary  in- 
formation to  assist  the  purchaser  in  the  selection  of 
material  suitable  to  the  local  requirements.  It  is  quite 
an  established  fact  that  a large  percentage  of  the  list 
of  ornamentals  which  flourish  in  the  East  will  not  do 
so  in  the  Western  States,  a number  of  them  being 
complete  failures,  although  presumably  they  belong  to 
the  particular  latitude  traversing  the  continent.  In  this 
regard  some  of  the  books  on  horticulture  emanating 


from  the  East  are  more  or  less  misleading,  especial- 
ly in  their  cultural  and  propagating  directions.  This 
whole  question  suggests  an  investigation  and  a class- 
ification of  the  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in  order 
to  furnish  information  to  those  desirous  of  becoming 
identified  with  the  outdoor  improvement  movement. 

'f  'f 

The  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  Park  System. 

The  historical  sketch  of  the  Essex  County,  N.  J., 
park  system,  which  has  recently  appeared  in  the  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  News,  written  by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Kel- 
sey, is  another  evidence  of  the  deplorable  condition  of 
political  morals,  and  should  exert  a powerful  influence 
in  educating  the  people  of  the  state  to  insist  upon  re- 
form in  the  conduct  of  their  public  affairs.  Political 
jobbery,  which  always  means  robbery,  in  connection 
with  park  development  never  had  the  slightest  excuse 
for  existence,  except  from  the  apathy  and  neglect 
of  the  citizens  themselves,  and  the  expose  of  the  out- 
rageous efforts  and  disgraceful  proceedings  of  the  poli- 
ticians in  the  course  of  the  creation  of  this  fine  park 
system,  reflects  upon  the  good  sense  and  intelligence  of 
everybody  whose  vote  was  cast  to  elect  men  guilty 
of  such  flagrant  abuse  of  trusts  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  developments  now  being  consummated  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  displaying  wide- 
spread moral  delinquency  in  both  politics  and  finance, 
will  lead  to  concerted  public  effort  to  check  the  tide  of 
national  dishonor. 

^ ^ ^ 

Cemetery  Superintendents  in  Con'hention. 

The  Association  of  American  Cemetery  Superintend- 
ents, held  the  largest  convention  in  its  history  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  September  19-22.  Evening  ses- 
sions and  the  banquet  were  abandoned  and  only  one 
business  session  a day  held.  This  proved  a wise  policy 
and  resulted  in  a fuller  attendance  at  all  sessions  and 
lively  discussions  of  the  subjects  presented.  Another 
improvement  that  might  well  be  made  in  future  con- 
ventions is  to  provide  for  a more  systematic  study  of 
the  cemeteries  of  the  city  where  the  convention  meets, 
perhaps  by  means  of  addresses  on  them  or  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  committees  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  features  of  chief  interest.  Aside  from  the  large  at- 
tendance and  the  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  meetings, 
perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  convention 
was  the  growth  of  the  state  and  local  associations, 
each  of  which  sent  a delegate  to  the  national  body. 
There  are  now  four  of  these,  all  growing  rapidly,  and 
they  are  destined  to  furnish  many  new  members  to  the 
larger  organization  and  result  in  great  improvement 
in  the  smaller  cemeteries. 
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The  Boston  ParK  System. 

Paper  read  by  "john  C,  Olmsted^  at  the  Boston  Convention  of  the  Americati  Society  oj  Landscape  Architects. 

(Continued*) 


The  Fens. 

The  shape  of  the  Fens  can  only  be  defined  briefly 
as  shapeless.  It  has  an  irregular  central  body  averag- 
ing about  1,000  feet  wide,  with  a length,  from  Boyl- 
ston  Bridge  to  Mrs.  Jack  Gardner’s  “Fenway  Palace” 
of  about  3,500  feet.  From^  this  body  project  6 arms. 

Northward  of  Boylston  Bridge  is  the  arm  called 
Charlesgate.  This  was  laid  out  as  a so-called  “en- 
trance” to  the  Park.  It  originally  extended,  for  this 
reason,  northward,  only  to  Beacon  Street,  but  when  the 
waterway  plan  was  adopted  it  was  extended  a block 
further  north  to  Charles  River.  It  is  now  about  1,500 
feet  long.  Its  width  was  arbitrarily  established  at  300 
feet,  but  as  the  land  owners  neglected  to  stipulate  for 
a street  within  this  area  the  Park  Commission  later 
secured  a strip  of  50  feet  wide  on  each  side  for  streets, 
on  condition  of  completely  improving  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  park  fund. 

The  other  entrances  are  Boylston  Entrance,  80  feet 
wide  to  Massachusetts  Avenue ; Westland  Entrance 
300  feet  wide  to  Parker  Street ; Huntington  Entrance 
200  feet  wide  to  Huntington  Avenue ; Parker  Hill  En- 
trance, from  300  to  500  feet  wide  to  Huntington  Ave- 
nue ; and  Longwood  Entrance,  originally  200  feet  wide 
but  after  the  waterway  plan  was  adopted,  increased  to 
350  feet  wide. 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  Eens  and  its  entrances 
was  due  mainly  to  the  limitations  of  cost  for  land  which 
the  opponents  of  the  project  in  the  City  Council  suc- 
ceeded in  fastening  upon  the  ordinances  authorizing 
the  park.  The  limit  of  price  of  10  cents  per  square  foot 
for  the  land  was  stipulated.  It  is  probable  that  some 
of  those  who  voted  for  this  limitation  fully  believed 
that  it  would  indirectly  kill  the  whole  scheme,  thus 
saving  the  city  much  money.  Not  only  did  it  not  save 
money,  but  it  resulted  in  a very  great  increase  in  the 
cost  of  construction  and,  what  was  worse,  in  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  cost  of  construction  in  proportion 


to  area.  The  original  area  of  this  park  was  about  lOO; 
acres.  This  at  10  cents  per  square  foot  made  the  cost 
of  land  $435,600,  or  $4,356  per  acre.  But  the  cost  for 
construction  has  been  over  $18,500  per  acre,  a cost 
probably  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  park 
making.  Eranklin  Park  which  is  well  supplied  with 
stone  bridges,  buildings  and  other  expensive  structures,, 
cost  only  $4,600.  The  cost  of  filling  the  park  in  the 
Back  Bay,  had  it  been  located  on  salt  marshes  not 
complicated  by  the  channels  of  Stony  Brook  and  Mud- 
dy River,  would  probably  not  have  been  more  than 
$4,000  per  acre,  so  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  necessity 
forced  upon  the  Park  Commission,  of  locating  and' 
shaping  the  park  to  suit  the  demand  for  the  land  own- 
ers, even  allowing  for  a greater  price  for  salt  marshes 
elsewhere  but  near  by,  cost  the  city,  so  far  as  the  Park 
is  concerned,  over  a million  dollars  more  than  it  would' 
if  the  Park  Commission  had  been  left  free  to  act  on 
their  own  judgment.  It  is  true  the  city  in  that  case, 
would  have  had  to  construct  the  Stony  Brook  flood 
channel  now  nearing  completion  sooner  than  it  did. 
Even  if  this  park  had  to  be  located  as  it  was  where  the- 
deepest  and  widest  channels  intersected  the  salt  marsh- 
es and  even  if  it  had  to  be  improved  in  such  a way  that 
the  floods  of  Stony  Brook  could  be  taken  care  of  in  and 
through  it,  the  park  might  have  been  twice  as  large, 
yet  less  expensive  if  the  shape  had  been  a rectangle 
with  its  length  say  three  times  its  width.  The  present 
periphery  of  the  park  and  its  entrances  is  nearly  three 
miles.  If  the  park  had  been  a rectangle  half  a mile, 
wide  and  one  mile  long,  its  boundary  drives  would^ 
have  been  only  a trifle  longer  than  they  now  are,  yet 
the  park,  including  border  streets,  would  have  had  an 
area  of  320  acres  instead  of  only  115  acres  as  at  pres- 
ent. The  enormous  advantages  of  this  increase  of  205 
acres  in  size  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  that 
it  would  have  afforded  space  for  a play  field  of  nearly 
that  area,  a most  important  feature  in  which  the  pres- 
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eat  part  is  necessarily  entirely  lacking.  Or,  as  an  altern- 
ative, this  park  (if  limited  tO'  its  present  area,  115 
acres,  might  have  been  a rectangle  as  long  as  the  pres- 
ent main  body  of  the  park  (3,500  feet)  and  430  feet 
wider  than  at  present,  yet  in  that  case  the  boundary 
street  would  have  had  a total  length  of  one  and  three- 
quarters  miles  instead  of  two  and  seven-eighths  miles. 
As  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  construc- 
tion of  this  park  has  been  its  borders,  it  is  obvious  that 
a park  having  the  same  area  could  have  been  provided 
for  about  two  thirds  of  the  actual  cost  of  construction. 
The  saving,  amounting  to  some  $700,000  might  have 
been  put  into  one  or  more  great  playfields.  The  ac- 
quirement of  the  land  for  the  Fens  was  begun  in  1877 
and  in  deference  to  local  political  opinion  a competition 
for  plans  was  held.  A New  York  landscape  architect 
was  invited  to  act  as  judge  of  the  competition  after 
having  refused  to  submit  a plan  in  competition,  but  the 
proposed  duty  did  not  appeal  to  him  and  he  declined. 
.\fter  the  competition  had  taken  place  and  after  the 
prize  had  been  awarded  the  same  New  York  architect 
was  employed  to  review  the  problem  and  give  some 
general  advice.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did  was 
to  have  a thorough  consultation  with  the  City  Engi- 
neer. He  thus  discovered  what  the  competitors  who 
submitted  plans  had  apparently  not  thought  to  ascer- 
tain— that  there  was  a very  serious  problem  as  to  what 
should  be  done  by  floods  in  the  Stony  Brook.  This 
brook  ran  through  the  low  part  of  Roxbury  at  such  a 
low  level  that  the  water  in  it  was  set  back  by  tides.  As 
usually  happens,  the  brook  had  been  cribbed  and  con- 
fined by  private  land-owners  and  careless  street  build- 
ers and  the  buildings  on  adjoining  lands  had  been  set  so 
low  that  cellers  were  frequently  flooded,  especially  in 
the  spring,  and  at  intervals  of  a few  years  these  floods 
occurring  coincidently  with  extra  high  tides  when  the 
seawater  is  driven  into  the  harbor  by  easterly  gales,  not 
only  cellers  but  streets  were  flooded  deep  enough  for 
boating.  The  radical  remedy,  that  since  adopted,  name- 
ly, the  construction  of  a more  direct  underground 
channel  as  big  as  a double  track  subway  tunnel  was  at 
that  time  deemed  utterly  out  of  the  question  owing  to 
the  cost  which  was  estimated  at  several  million  dollars. 
The  City  Engineer’s  idea  was  that  the  new  park  should 
be  treated  frankly  as  a storage  basin,  the  water  in  it 
being  ordinarly  kept  salt  and  the  shores  steeply  sloped 
and  pitched  with  large  stones  in  the  manner  usual  for 
reservoirs.  By  tide  gates  the  water  surface  could  be 
kept  so  low  that  the  water  of  Stony  Brook  could  be 
received  and  stored  during  high  tide  at  a low  enough 
level  to  prevent  much  of  the  damage  to  the  low  position 
of  Roxbury.  This  simple  but  ugly  improvement  was, 
of  course,  felt  to  be  extremely  objectionable  by  the 
New  York  architect  and  he  set  himself  the  problem  of 
devising  some  modification  of  it  which,  while  answer- 
ing fairly  well  the  engineering  requirements  of  the 


case,  would  appear  natural  and  beautiful.  A basin  at  a 
low  elevation  was  taken  for  granted.  It  was  assumed, 
too,  that  some  sacrifice  of  area  could  be  made  for  the 
sake  of  securing  irregular  shores  and  varying  slopes 
such  as  would  look  natural  and  agreeable.  The  diffi- 
culty of  protecting  these  banks  from  wash  when  they 
were  partly  submerged  by  floods  and  when  violent 
storms  would  create  considerable  waves.  The  idea 
was  then  adopted  of  dividing  the  basin  by  curving 
cross  drives  which  would  evidently  be  much  needed  by 
the  dense  population  which  is  expected  to  surround  the 
park,  and  to  still  further  diversify  the  water  surface 
by  small  irregular  islets.  As  a still  further  deterrent 
of  destructive  waves  a large  portion  of  the  surface  was 
planned  to  be  kept  in  salt  marsh  grass  but  at  a level 
two  feet  below  the  natural  level  which  is  everywhere 
close  to  the  elevation  of  mean  high  water.  In  figures 
the  existing  salt  marsh  was  at  elevation  10.5  and  it  was 
^o  be  lowered  to  elevation  8.5. 

The  City  Engineer,  after  this  scheme  had  been  pleas- 
antly explained  and  discussed,  gave  it  his  approval,  in 
spite  of  the  reduction  of  storage  capacity  of  storm 
water  which  it  involved,  and  the  Park  Commission  im- 
pressed by  the  ingenious  marriage  of  engineering  re- 
quirements and  park  landscape  beauty,  employed  its 
author  to  make  plans  for  carrying  it  out.  The  pre- 
liminary plans  were  presented  and  approved  in  1878 
and  published  later  in  the  annual  report  for  that  year. 
The  working  drawing  included  a grading  plan  with  one 
foot  contours  which  showed  every  irregularity  of  the 
surface  desired  to  simulate  a natural  appearance  and 
which  was  implicitly  and  mechanically  followed  by  the 
engineers  of  the  City  Engineer’s  office  in  setting  stakes 
for  the  guidance  of  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  dis- 
tributing of  the  filling.  The  portion  of  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  from  Massachusetts  Avenue  to  Brook- 
line Avenue  and  Beacon  Street  had  been  turned  over 
to  the  Park  Commission  for  improvement ; consequent- 
ly its  driveway  was  planned  with  long  sweeping  curves 
to  harmonize  with  and  lead  into  the  Eenway.  The 
two  driveways  of  Commonwealth  Avenue  east  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  were  extended  on  curves  and 
brought  together  with  one  driveway  at  Charlesgate, 
thus  enabling  the  waterway  of  that  extension  of  the. 
Pens  to  be  crossed  by  a single  bridge. 

The  curvilinear  driveway  west  of  Charlesgate  to 
Brookline  Avenue  designed  at  that  time  and  com-  - 
pletely  improved  was  later  torn  up  by  direction  of 
Mayor  Matthews  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  land  specu- 
lators owning  land  on  the  south  side  of  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  who  objected  to  having  the  main  driveway 
swing  towards  the  north  side,  leaving  their  land  on  a 
narrower  and  less  direct  driveway.  The  change  great- 
ly diminished  the  lawn  area  and  increased  the  area  of 
ugly  macadam. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Mission  of  the  Fountain. 

By  Mrs.  Herman  J.  Hall. 
(Concluded.) 


All  over  Europe  touches  of 
grotesque  art  be  observed  in 
some  fountains,  but  nowhere  else 
is  this  so  pronounced  as  in  the 
street  fountains  of  Berne,  Switz- 
erland. The  most  ridiculous  of 
these  is  called  the  Ogre.  It  rep- 
resents a monster  in  human  form 
devouring  a plump  baby,  while 
armored  bears,  typical  of  Berne, 
cheerfully  disport  themselves 
about  the  column  on  which  the 
Ogre  stands. 

In  Antwerp  is  to  be  seen  a 
semi-grotesque  design  of  Quin- 
tin  Matsys,  the  smithy  who 
turned  painter  to  win  a maid. 
The  iron  canopy  above  the 
spring  bears  a figure  of  Silvius 
Brabo,  a legendary  Belgian 
David,  who  smote  off  the  hand 
of  the  giant  Antigonous  and 
threw  it  into  the  Schelde.  Antigonous  had  an 
unpleasant  habit  of  mutilating  the  shipmasters 
of  the  river  if  they  failed  to  pay  the  toll  which  he 
exacted  when  their  vessels  arrived  in  port.  A mod- 
ern fountain  to  the  same  hero  is  in  front  of  the  Hotel 


GOTHIC  FOUNTAIN 
IN  MARKET  PLACE 
AT  NUREMBURG. 


FOUNTAIN  OF  BRABO  IN  ANTWERP. 


BIRD  FOUNTAIN  IN  PALACE  GARDEN,  GRANADA. 

de  Ville.  It  is  a huge  pile  of  stones  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  Brabo,  who  is  throwing  an  enormous  hand  to- 
ward the  water.  Some  such  decorative  features  com- 
memorating an  Indian  legend,  could  be  successfully  car- 
ried out  in  many  of  the  western  American  cities.  They 
would  perpetuate  our  folk-lore,  and  add  to  the  pictu- 
resque effects  that  so  often  lack  interest  because  no 
historic  association  is  apparent. 

The  stork  does  not  bring  the  new  baby  to  Nuremburg 
by  way  of  the  chimney,  but  by  favor  of  the  village  ora- 
cle and  town  center,  which  is  no  other  than  the  famous 
Schonbrunnen  (beautiful  fountain).  It  is  a marvel  of 
Gothic  art,  by  Heinrich,  the  Balier,  and  is  a tabernacled 
pyramid  of  stone,  sixty-three  feet  high,  sculptured  with 
figures  of  electors,  town  heroes  and  biblical  personages. 
Its  spire  echoes  those  of  the  mighty  cathedral  near  by, 
and  in  the  days  of  Maximilian,  when  Nuremburg  wore 
her  costiliest  garments,  was  covered  with  pure  gold.  . 
An  ingenious  ring  in  the  iron  balustrade  about  the  well  / 
is  claimed  to  be  in  cognizance  of  the  city. 

Contrast  the  enjoyment  afforded  by  the  foregoing 
single  fountains  to  the  costly  aquatic  monuments,  of 
Versailles,  St.  Cloud  and  others  in  France.  The  loss 
of  life  during  their  enforced  construction,  as  well  as 
the  cruel  taxation  of  the  people,  were  hardly  compen-  i 
sated  for  in  the  subsequent  pleasure  their  existence  » 
returned.  Of  all  the  splendors  in  cascades,  grottoes,  j 
canals,  and  pools,  the  Basin  of  Apollo,  at  Versailles,  i| 


BASIN  OF  APOLLO  IN  THE  PARK  OF  VERSAILLES. 


is  the  most  pleasing  to  me.  Standing  by  its  pellu- 
cid surface,  one  may  see  the  reflected  images  of  the 
god  and  his  chariot  and  enjoy  the  broad  esplanade, 
flanked  by  an  out-door  art  gallery  of  marbles  set 
against  a leafy  curtain,  and  stretching  away  to  the 
grand  old  chateau  at  the  end.  Not  far 
away  is  the  tiny  building  of  the  Petit 
Trianon,  where,  many  times,  lovely  Ma- 
rie Antoinette  saw  her  double  in  the  pool 
of  living  water,  sometimes  so  calm, 
sometimes  so  gay  with  diamond-tinted 
jets,  which  danced  into  the  startled  air 
only  to  fall  back  and  rest  again  on  the 
quiet  bosom  of  the  pool.  But  the  ill- 
fated  queen  was  most  attached  to  the 
waters  of  Fountainebleau  which  derived 
its  name  from  the  tradition  that  a dog 
named  Bleau  once  led  his  master,  wTio 
was  nearly  dead  of  thirst,  to  a natural 
fountain  on  the  site  where,  at  a later 
date,  the  old  chateau  was  erected.  We 
little  know  how  many  human  lives,  be- 
sides those  of  bird  and  beast,  have  been 
saved  by  the  existence  of  a fountain. 

One  should  be  found  in  every  town  and 
city  square,  at  every  intersection  of  sev- 
eral streets,  and  every  country  crossing 
of  any  importance. 

One  of  the  most  comforting  as  well 
as  attractive  resorts  in  Paris  is  the  court 
of  the  Petit  Palais  with  its  handsome 
drinking  fountains  and  succession  of  mo- 
saic bordered  pools : and  another  is  the 
leafy  spot  in  the  Luxembourg  gardens, 
close  to  the  old  Fontaine  de  Medicis. 

The  bird  fountains,  so  common  in 
Paris,  might  well  be  imitated  in  any 


home  garden  where  water  is  conducted.  Like  the 
drinking  font,  these  may  be  simple  or  highl}’  decora- 
tive, as  the  taste  inclines,  and  may  be  inscribed  with 
proverbs  or  the  sentiments  of  the  designer.  Bird 
fountains  are  most  attractively  set  in  Spain,  where,  in 
the  Moorish  gardens  of  the  Alhambra  and 
Generalife,  they  intersperse  the  basins 
and  canals  and  with  their  frolicsome  gur- 
gles, prove  a charming  foil  to  the  silence 
of  the  courts  where  still  waters  lie  be- 
tween hedges  of  myrtle.  One  moonlight 
night,  when  I passed  from  the  Court  of 
the  Myrtles  at  the  Alhambra,  into  the 
Court  of  the  Lions,  the  moon’s  pale  rays 
seemed  to  dip  fingers  into  the  basin  of 
alabaster  above  the  marble  beasts,  and 
trail  them  across  the  narrow  canals, 
where  the  red  blood  of  slain  Abencerra- 
ges  once  darkened  the  crystal  waters  of 
the  Darro,  as  it  gushed  from  the  many 
spouts.  A green  lizard,  disturbed,  crept 
lazily  from  a crevice  in  the  basin,  and 
made  his  slow  progress  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  twin  flags  in  the  floor  of  the 
adjoining  hall,  which,  by  virtue  of  their 
uniformity,  have  given  the  room  .the 
name,  “Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters.”  The 
air  was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  orange 
blossoms  that  entered  by  way  of  the  win- 
dow in  this  little  hall,  and  as  1 leaned 
against  its  casement  and  looked  back  at 
the  circle  of  lions’  heads  about  the  foun- 
tain, I remembered  those  lines  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold’s : 

“The  silent  courts,  where  night  and  day. 
Into  their  stone  carved  basins  cold. 

The  splashing  icy  fountains  play.” 


THE  OGRE,  GROTESQUE 
FOUNTAIN  AT  BERNE. 
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uAnntial  reports  or  extracts  from  thetn^historical sketches^ 
descripth'C  circulars^  photographs  of  improvements  or  d/s- 
tinctii'c  features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  depai’tment* 


The  Committee  on  City  Plan  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society 
of  New  York  has  sent  a protest  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  against  the  extension  of  any  part  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  structure,  even  temporarily,  into  City  Hall 
Park,  as  proposed  by  the  Bridge  Commissioner.  The  opposi- 
tion of  the  Park  department  to  this  action  is  sustained  and 
a similar  trespass  noted  in  the  case  of  the  elevated  railroad  in 
Battery  Park.  The  cost  of  the  structure,  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately $300,000,  does  not  indicate  that  it  will  be  of  a tem- 
porary character.  * * * 

The  battleship  Minnesota,  recently  launched,  was  presented 
with  four  beautiful  reproductions  of  scenes  famous  for  their 
beauty  in  picturesque  Minnesota.  They  are  photographs  of 
four  of  the  most  striking  views  in  the  Interstate  Park  at  the 
Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix.  One  of  them  shows  a birdseye  view 
looking  up  the  St.  Croix  and  pictures  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful scenes  in  the  Dalles.  Another  gives  a view  look- 
ing down  the  Dalles  from  Echo  Rock.  The  other  pictures 
show  “The  Devil’s  Chair,’’  a perpendicular  mass  of  rock  150 
feet  high,  and  “The  Sentinel,”  a wonderful  image  of  a human 
face  wrought  in  solid  rock  by  the  hand  of  nature. 

* * 

George  E.  Kessler,  landscape  architect  and  engineer  for 
the  park  board  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  recently  delivered  an 
address  before  the  Commercial  club  on  the  park  and  boule- 
vard system  of  Kansas  City.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
a number  of  stereopticon  views.  Mr.  Kessler  reviewed  the 
history  of  park  and  boulevard  making  in  Kansas  City  from 
1892,  when  Mayor  Holmes  appointed  the  first  board  of  park 
commissioners.  At  that  time  there  was  no  money  to  build 
parks  and  the  debt-making  power  of  the  city  had  been  ex- 
hausted. Finally  the  charter  amendments  of  1895  remedied 
this  condition  and  since  then  eighteen  million  dollars  has 
been  expended  in  developing  a system  of  parks  and  boule- 
vards. Mr.  Kessler  outlined  the  history  of  the  park  move- 
ment, described  the  present  park  districts,  the  various  parks, 
concluding  with  a description  of  Swope  park.  He  urged  that 
a suitable  memorial  be  erected  to  Mr.  Swope  for  his  gift  of 
the  park  to  the  city.  He  showed  several  views  of  the  drives 
about  Swope  park,  of  the  shelter  house  there,  of  the  nursery 
where  trees  and  shrubbery  for  the  various  parks  are  grown. 
He  said  that  50,000  trees  and  shrubs  had  been  taken  from 
this  nursery  to  the  various  parks. 

iVew  Parks  and  Improvements. 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  of  St.  Paul  has  passed  an  order 
directing  the  board  of  public  works  to  begin  condemnation 
proceedings  for  acquiring  the  balance  of  the  triangular  block 
west  of  the  new  capitol.  One  half  of  the  block  was  se- 
cured last  year  and  money  was  provided  in  the  budget  for 
securing  the  rest.  The  block  will  be  cleared  and  turned 
into  a small  park. 

St.  Paul  is  taking  steps  to  secure  a parkway  along  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi.  The  plans  have  been  delayed  some- 


what by  a defect  in  the  city  charter  preventing  the  park 
board  from  condemning  land  for  park  purposes,  but  this  was 
remedied  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature.  The  boule- 
vard or  parkway  has  already  been  graded  from  Marshall 
avenue  to  Randolph  street.  The  city  engineer  has  been  di- 
rected to  make  surveys  and  plans  for  an  extension  of  the 
boulevard  from  Randolph  street  to  the  Fort  Snelling  bridge, 
and  when  this  is  completed,  eondemnation  proceedings  will 
be  started. 

An  addition  of  sixty-seven  acres  to  Wyman  park,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  has  been  purchased  for  $99,250.  The  board  will 
ask  the  city  council  for  an  additional  appropriation  of  $10,000 
or  $12,000,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  two  very  desirable 
approaches  or  entrances  to  the  park. 

* * ♦ 

Condemnation  proceedings  have  been  begun  by  the  park 
board  of  Minneapolis  to  obtain  title  to  one  lot  included  within 
the  proposed  Camden  Place  park.  The  tract  is  in  North 
Minneapolis  and  includes  about  twenty-three  acres.  It  is  a I 
site  of  considerable  natural  beauty,  having  a large  number  of  j 
beautiful  trees  and  a flowing  stream.  j 

Ethan  ADen  Park  I 

REGULATIONS  I 


GUARDIANS. 

You  are  a share  holder  in  this  park  and  you  are  therefore 
made  a gfuardian  to  protect  and  care  for  it.  During"  your 
stay  upon  it,  do  not  permit  yourself  or  any  other  person  to  do 
anything  to  damage  or  destroy  anything  on  the  property,  or 
to  scatter  waste  of  any  sort. 

SPARE  THE  FLOWERS  AND 
FERNS. 

They  are  more  beautiful  here,  growing  wild,  than  any 
where  else.  Take  only  specimens;  do  not  gather  quantities. 
Leave  plenty  to  bear  seeds  for  another  crop.  Do  not  pull 
any  up  by  the  roots.  Do  not  cut  or  break  limbs  on  any  tres 
or  shrub. 

BEWARE  OF  FIRE! 

Do  not  set  fires  for  any  purpose.  Be  very  careful  about 
lighting  matches  or  throwing  down  lighted  cigars  or 
cigarettes. 


PICNIC  PARTIES  WELCOME 


Provided  they  will  take  away  with  them  all  remains  of 
their  feasts  and  all  paper  boxes,  bags,  eta 

Observe  the  above  regulations  and  help  make  this  jMtrk 
in  every  way  what  such  a resort  should  be. 

CLOTH  SIGNS  PLACED  IN  ETHAN  ALLEN  PARK, 
BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Kansas  City  is  to.  build  in  one  of  the  parks  of  that  city  a 
replica  of  the  Kansas  City  Casino  on  the  Model  Street  of  the 
World’s  Fair.  The  building  is  to  be  an  exact  duplicate  of 
the  Casino,  and  will  cost  $50,000.  The  West  Bluffs  of  the 
Penn  Valley  Park  has  been  suggested  as  the  most  favorable 
location.  * * * 

Woodland  Park,  Lexington,  Ky.,  is  being  improved  ac- 
cording to  plans  prepared  by  Olmsted  Brothers,  of  Boston. 

* * * 

R.  L.  Gregory  of  the  Park  Board  of  Kansas  City,  has  pre- 
sented to  the  commissioners  five  gray  wolves  from  Okla- 
homa, which  are  to  be  installed  in  Budd  Park  as  the  nucleus 
of  a zoological  collection.  Plans  have  also  been  prepared  for 
an  additional  pond  in  Penn  Valley  Park. 
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Tlie  American  Civic  Association  in  Convention 

Clavelandt  O.t  October 


The  first  annual  convention  of  the  American  Civic 
Association  since  its  formation  last  year  by 
the  union  of  the  two  leading  civic  improve- 
ment organizations  in  America  was  held  at 
Cleveland,  O.,  October  4 to  6,  and  marked  distinct 
and  far-reaching  progress  in  systematic  organized  ef- 
fort for  civic  betterment.  Cleveland,  tbe  leading  city 
in  varied,  intelligent,  successful  civic  improvement 
work  was  a most  appropriate  selection  for  the  con- 
vention. The  magnificant  group  plan,  which  is  al- 
ready begun,  was  studied  at  first  hand  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  men  who  planned  it.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a model  organization  of  its  kind — under 
whose  auspices  the  meeting  was  held  comprehends  in 
its  field  of  work  lines  of  endeavor  that  touch  on  every 
phase  of  the  city’s  life,  and  is  an  object  lesson  in  in- 
telligent, well-directed  civic  activity.  Another  inspir- 
ing lesson  was  seen  in  the  view  of  Cleveland’s  system 
of  fine  natural  parks,  the  result  of  the  individual 
efforts  and  philanthropy  of  some  of  her  public-spirited 
citizens. 

The  sessions  were  held  in  the  handsome  building 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  of  the  Hollenden  Hotel,  and  were  admirably  con- 
ducted in  every  respect.  The  work  of  all  of  the  fifteen 
departments  of  the  Association  was  presented  in 
forceful  and  interesting  addresses  by  men  and  women 
of  national  reputation  in  their  respective  fields.  The 
scope  of  the  work  has  been  vastly  broadened  and 
thoroughly  organized.  The  papers  presented  consti- 
tute a compendium  of  the  ripest  thought  of  the  times 
on  civic  improvement,  and  the  meeting  is  easily  to  be 
characterized  as  the  most  notable  gathering  of  civic 
improvement  workers  ever  held  in  this  country. 

First  Day,  Wednesday,  October  4. 

The  Wednesday  morning  session  opened  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  President 
McFarland  in  the  chair.  ]Ma}-or  Tom  L.  Johnson 
spoke  a few  words  of  heart^■  welcome  that  were  sec- 
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onded  by  President  Ambrose  Swasey  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  addressed  the  conven- 
tion on  “The  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  a Factor  in 
Civic  Improvement.” 

He  said  that  many  chambers  of  commerce  occupy 
themselves  entirely  with  trade,  business  and  financial 
matters,  but  that  the  Cleveland  Chamber  extends  its 
field  of  usefulness  into  every  phase  of  civic  life.  He 
gave  a .brief  summary  of  some  of  the  work  done  by 
its  active  and  efficient  committees  during  the  past  three 
years.  It  has  been  active  in  furthering  the  well 
known  Cleveland  plan  for  grouping  all  of  the  public 
and  semi-public  buildings  along  a great  central  Mall 
extending  from  the  lake  to  the  public  square,  forming 
a magnificent  gateway  to  the  city.  The  Federal  Build- 
ing at  the  Public  Square  end  of  the  Mall  is  now  under 
construction,  plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  City 
Hall,  and  assurances  have  been  received  that  the 
Union  Station  at  tlie  lake  end  will  be  built.  The  total 
expenditure  for  this  improvement  will  be  about 
$13,000,000.  Its  Municipal  Committee  has  secured 
the  establishment  of  a Municipal  Forestry  Department, 
with  the  city  divided  into  sections  and  a warden  in 
charge  of  each,  and  has  presented  a plan  for  the  uni- 
form numbering  of  the  streets  which  is  soon  to  be 
adopted.  The  Committee  on  Municipal  Sanitation  has 
formulated  a new  sanitary  code  and  has  a new  law  for 
food  inspection  under  consideration.  The  Committee 
on  Benevolent  Associations  investigates  all  charitable 
organizations  and  eliminates  those  that  are  fraudulent. 
The  Chamber  also  maintains  committees  on  parks,  edu- 
cational matters,  public  play-grounds,  housing,  street 
cleaning,  etc. 

President  McFarland  responded  briefly,  saying  that 
the  Association  was  especially  fortunate  in  meeting  at 
Cleveland,  which  was  the  leader  in  city  betterment 
with  the  exception  of  Washington,  where  the  pub- 
lic cash  box  is  more  easy  of  access.  He  said  that  the 
work  of  the  Association  was  broader  than  it  seemed. 
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touching  in  its  fifteen  departments  on  phases  of  all 
the  life  of  all  the  people. 

The  Annual  Review  of  the  year’s  work  of  the  As- 


OLD  TOWER  ON  AMBLER  PARKWAY,  SHAKER 
HEIGHTS,  CLEVELAND. 


sociation  was  given  by  First  Vice-President  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  who  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

Nestled  in  the  hills  at  the  head  of  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  a famous  architect  has  his  bungalow,  with  a well- 
equipped  force  to  assist  him  in  his  preparation  of  the  plans 
for  a “New  San  Francisco.”  A broad  survey  of  this  great 
metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  spread  before  him,  and 
from  day  to  day  he  studies  its  outlines  that  he  may  the  more 
effectively  raise  a more  beautiful  and  useful  city.  The  plans 
that  are  in  contemplation  include  a plaza  at  the  foot  of 
Market  street  and  the  ferry,  a series  of  centers  of  activity 
for  civic,  financial,  commercial,  manufacturing,  residential 
and  railroad  interests;  the  improvement  of  the  ocean  and 
harbor  fronts,  a system  of  parks,  including  those  already 
created,  connected  b)''  planted  avenues,  and  involving  the 
treatment  and  preservation  of  natural  beauty  spots  like  the 
Valley  of  San  Rancho,  San  Miguel,  Presidio,  Telegraph  Hill, 
Sutro  Heights,  and  other  well  known  points  of  interest;  a 
system  of  terracing  and  roadways  for  the  hilly  districts  of 
the  city;  a treatment  of  the  Twin  Peaks  where  the  bungalow 
is  located  for  park  and  residential  purposes;  a boulevard  ap- 
proach to  the  Golden  Gate,  brought  from  the  heart  of  the  city 
and  from  the  Mission. 

What  San  Francisco  is  now  doing  has  already  been  done 
for  Washington,  and  a great  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
our  capitol  city  is  already  in  process  of  gradual  execution. 
Cleveland,  with  its  great  group  plan,  affords  another  illustra- 
tion to  the  same  effect.  New  York,  through  its  Improve- 
ment Commission,  is  considering  similar  questions.  St. 
Louis,  with  foresight,  has  retained  some  of  the  leading  archi- 
tects of  the  country  to  prepare  for  its  executive  officers 
plans  for  a group  plan  in  that  city.  Indianapolis  is  discuss- 
ing the  question,  and  so  is  Boston.  Although  in  tfiese  latter 
cities  the  matter  has  not  as  yet  passed  beyond  the  realm  of 
aspiration  and  discussion.  Word  has  just  come  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plan  to  group  the  public  buildings  of  Hartford,  the 
capitol  city  of  Connecticut,  in  and  around  the  great  and 
beautiful  Bushnell  Park,  with  the  appointment  of  a commis- 
sion wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  highest  ideals  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a great  civic  center.  And  an  inquiry  comes 
from  Atlanta,  relating  how  the  suggestion  of  a memorial 
park  has  grown  and  developed  into  the  suggestion  of  and 
agitation  for  a commission  to  do  for  that  great  and  growing 
Southern  metropolis  what  has  already  been  done  in  Wash- 
ington and  Cleveland,  and  is  now  in  process  of  planning  in 
San  Francisco. 

Let  us  transfer  our  attention  to  another  part  of  our  coun- 
try, a much  newer  part,  and  to  an  entirely  different  phase  of 
improvement.  On  the  opening  of  the  new  lands  in  Okla- 
homa a thriving  little  city  was  established,  in  the  midst  of 
which  was  laid  out  a public  square.  In  the  center  of  this  the 
court  house  was  placed  and  around  it  were  built  straggling 
structures  such  as  characterize  frontier  towns.  The  people 
of  the  town  seemed  not  to  care,  and  the  unkempt  waste  was 
for  ten  years  neglected  and  forsaken.  Then  came  the  “useful 
citizen” — in  this  case  a young  business  man,  who  with  a love 
of  nature  deep  seated  in  his  soul  felt  the  heinousness  of  local 
conditions.  He  plowed  and  harrowed  the  square  as  for  a 


crop.  He  planted  it  with  bits  of  trees  which  seemed  scarcely 
more  than  straws.  These  he  set  in  rows  like  corn  and  culti- 
vated as  he  would  have  the  maize.  Throughout  the  torrid 
days  of  the  Oklahoma  summer  he  carefully  cultivated  these 
little  trees,  while  his  fellow-townsmen  looked  on  and  smiled. 
But  the  trees  grew  and  in  a year  were  two  feet  high;  in  an- 
other year  they  had  grown  to  five  feet,  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  them,  and  the  square  took  on  the  appearance  of  a 
young  nursery.  Then  the  “useful  citizen”  (or  the  superin- 
tendent as  he  was  now  called  officially)  notified  the  citizens 
that  they  could  buy  the  little  trees  at  a low  price,  and  he 
sold  them  in  abundance  without  in  anywise  interfering  with 
his  plans — the  beautifying  and  adorning  of  the  square — and 
he  soon  had  sold  enough  to  pay  all  the  expenses  incurred  in 
the  experiment.  Now,  these  trees  are  from  seven  to  ten 
feet  high,  thrifty  and  vigorous,  making  of  the  square  a park 
increasing  in  beauty  daily,  and  in  summer  the  delight  of 
children  and  family  parties  for  miles  around. 

Let  us  take  still  another  example  from  still  another  part 
of  the  continent — a Canadian  village,  where  an  American 
woman  went  to  live.  She  with  her  husband  occupied  one 
of  a half  dozen  houses  on  a fine  terrace  surrounded  by 
private  grounds.  Behind  was  the  Court  House  with  the  usual 
■ collection  of  county  buildings.  Its  grounds,  too,  surrounded 
with  the  terrace  and  a dense  untrimmed  growth  of  trees  and 
shrubs  which  were  a menace  to  the  eye  and  the  health  of 
the  community.  The  American  woman  began  to  trim  her 
trees  and  plant  vines  around  her  house.  Nasturtiums  and 
geraniums  were  planted,  but  the  alley  in  the  rear  of  the 
house,  through  which  a private  road  passed,  had  long  been 
a dumping  ground  and  an  eye-sore.  This  attempt  to  beautify 
induced  everyone  in  the  block  to  follow  suit.  Unsightly 
fences  vanished,  weeds  disappeared,  lawns  were  kept  shaven 
until  now  they  look  like  velvet;  the  trees  and  shrubs  around 
the  county  buildings  were  trimmed  and  now  pavements  are 
being  laid  all  over  the  city,  and  a great  improvement  is  to 
be  noted  wherever  they  have  been  laid.  What  was  once  al- 
most an  eye-sore  has  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streets, 
not  only  in  the  province,  but  on  this  continent,  all  through  the 
initiative  and  persistence  of  a woman  whose  heart  was  in 
her  work. 

These  three  instances  are  cited,  not  solely  because  they 
constitute  a part  of  the  recent  record  of  civic  improvement 
on  the  American  continent,  but  because  they  typify  in  a 
marked  degree  the  lines  along  which  we  are  developing  at  a 
rate  that  ten  years  ago  would  have  been  considered  impos- 
sible. The  number  of  improvement  societies  .has  doubled 
within  the  last  three  years,  and  increased  from  i,740  to  2,426 
since  the  Association  was  formed  at  St.  Louis  by  the  merger 
of  the  two  pioneer  bodies  in  this  field  of  civic  endeavor. 
The  American  Civic  Association  unites  the  humble  worker 
striving  to  improve  his  or  her  own  premises,  be  they  but  a 
single  room  or  suite  of  rooms,  or  a little  cottage  with  its  bit 
of  ground,  with  the  far-seeing  idealist  who  with  a bold  faith 
plans  not  only  for  the  needs  of  the  present  generation,  but 
for  those  of  countless  generations  yet  unborn.  The  progress 
of  the  past  year  has  been  so  great,  so  far-reaching,  that  it 
makes  one  charged  with  any  responsibility  to  it  tremble  for 
his  own  inability  to  grasp  the  possibilities  of  the  situation  in 
their  entirety.  To  enumerate  the  great  and  growing  lists 
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of  organizations  devoted  to  promoting  a more  beautiful 
America  would  alone  exhaust  a morning  session.  To  detail 
in  the  briefest  outline  the  activities  of  a tithe  of  the  organ- 
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ization  would  require  all  the  sessions  of  the  present  meeting. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  touch  upon  one  of  the  dangers  of 
the  situation.  Recently  our  leading  periodicals  have  called 
attention  to  the  defacement  of  Niagara  and  to  the  possibility 
of  the  diversion  of  its  waters  so  as  to  rob  that  great  natural 
wonder,  the  gift  of  our  benign  Creator,  of  its  beauty  and 
effectiveness.  Unless  the  people  of  this  country  and  Canada 
bestir  themselves  mightily  and  speedily,  commercial  interests 
will  destroy  the  Falls  and  deprive  us  of  one  of  our  greatest 
natural  assets.  We  cannot  too  soon  or  too  strenuously  enter 
upon  a campaign  for  the  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls. 

There  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
in  parks.  Far-reaching  park  systems  have  been  inaugurated 
or  planned  in  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Mil- 
waukee, Portland,  Chicago,  Seattle,  Ottawa,  New  York, 
Essex  County,  New  Jersey,  Staten  Island,  Cleveland,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis,  San  Diego,  Baltimore,  Kansas  City,  to 
mention  only  those  quoted  by  the  Chicago  petitioners  of  a few 
months  ago.  The  Lake  Front  of  that  great  city  has  been  and 
is  being  redeemed,  and  she  is  now  reaching  out  for  an  outer 
belt  system  that  will  rival  Boston’s. 

We  have  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Forestry 
that  the  year  1904  saw  large  gain  in  the  popular  acceptance 
and  application  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  proper 
care  and  use  of  woodlands.  “Many  landowners  and  great 
lumber  concerns  now  realize  that  conservative  forest  man- 
agement means  actual  gains  to  them  in  dollars  and  cents. 
State  forest  departments  were  created,  better  forest  laws  en- 
acted, and  many  object  lessons  given  of  the  opportunities  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  forests  within  the  various  com- 
monwealths. The  Bureau  of  Forestry  surpassed  any  pre- 
vious year  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  its  investigations  and 
experiments.  The  remarkable  advance  of  forestry  during  re- 
cent years  was  fittingly  marked  by  a forest  congress  extend- 
ing through  four  days  of  the  first  week  in  January,  1905. 
This  meeting  far  exceeded  in  size  and  importance  any  simi- 
lar gathering  that  has  been  held  in  America. 

Unquestionably  the  most  potent  single  factor  in  the  present 
day  movement  for  civic  improvement  is  the  influence  of 
women.  They  are  the  natural  domestic  housekeepers,  and 
what  more  proper  than  that  they  should  become  civic  house- 
keepers? They  abate  nuisances  in  the  household.  Why  not 
in  the  city?  They  make  the  home  a place  of  beauty,  a joy 
to  the  eye.  Why  not  the  city?  Moreover,  patience  and  per- 
sistence more  frequently  characterize  their  efforts  than  those 
of  men.  These  qualities  combine  to  make  them  effective  as 
a factor  when  they  apply  themselves  to  the  work  of  civic  im- 
provement. 

Thus  far,  however,  notwithstanding  the  growth  of  the 
movement  in  every  direction  and  in  every  phase,  notwith- 
standing the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  organizations 
and  in  the  number  of  individual  workers,  notwithstanding  the 
great  interest  that  is  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  great  public, 
we  must  realize  that  the  surface  of  improvement  worx  has 
only  been  scratched.  We  have  but  to  look  around  us  on 
every  side  to  see  the  need  for  still  greater  improvement,  for 
still  more  vigorous  and  strenuous  effort,  for  still  higher 
standards,  to  appreciate  the  immensity  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  situation  as  it  confronts  us.  The  note  of  greatest  promise 
in  all  this  work  is  the  fact  that  there  is  an  equal  appreciation 
of  the  need  and  value  of  individual  and  of  organized  effort. 
We  have  seen  time  and  time  again  what  has  been  done 
through  the  initiative  of  public-spirited,  earnest,  useful  citi- 
zens, but  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  influence  of 
such  citizens  can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  effective  organiza- 
tion. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  and  the 
election  of  officers  was  the  next  business.  Harlan  P. 
Kelsey,  chairman  of  the  committee,  said  that  it  had 
been  the  effort  to  make  as  few  changes  as  possible 
while  the  work  of  the  Association  was  in  its  formative 
stage  and  that  all  the  officers  who  could  possibly  serve 
another  year  had  been  retained.  The  recommendation 
was  unanimously  adopted  and  the  following  is  the  list 
of  new  officers  elected : President,  J.  Horace  McFar- 
land, Harrisburg,  Pa. ; Secretary,  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff,  Philadelphia;  Treasurer,  William  B.  How- 


land, New  York ; General  Vice-Presidents,  George 
Foster  Peabody,  New  York,  and  Franklin  MacVeagh, 
Chicago.  Department  Vice-Presidents  are  as  follows: 
Women’s  Outdoor  Art  League,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Edw.  L. 
Upton,  Waukegan,  Illinois;  Parks  and  Public  Reserva- 
tions, Andrew  Wright  Crawford,  Philadelphia ; Arts 
and  Crafts,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Johnston ; Children’s  Gardens, 
Dick  J.  Crosby,  Washington,  D.  C. ; City  Making, 
Frederick  L.  Ford,  Hartford,  Conn. ; Outdoor  Art, 
Warren  H.  Manning,  Boston ; Factory  Betterment, 
Edwin  L.  Shuey,  Dayton,  Ohio ; Libraries,  Frederick 
M.  Crunden,  St.  Louis ; Public  Nuisances,  Thomas  H. 
McBride,  Iowa  City,  Iowa ; Public  Recreation,  Joseph 
Lee,  Boston ; Railroad  Improvement,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Mc- 
Crea,  Chicago;  Rural  Improvements,  O.  C.  Simonds, 
Chicago ; School  Extension,  Edward  T.  Hartman, 
Boston;  Press,  Frank  Chapin  Bray,  Chicago;  Social 
Settlements,  Graham  R.  Taylor,  Chicago. 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting.  Secretary 
Woodruff  announced  that  invitations  for  the  next 
Convention  had  been  received  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Chicago,  Columbus,  O.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee,  Portland,  Ore.,  Decatur,  111.,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  for  1907  Jamestown,  Va. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  session  the  delegates 
were  taken  in  special  cars  to  the  beautiful  country 
home  of  the  Clifton  Qub  on  the  lake  for  luncheon,  re- 
turning to  the  city  for  the  afternoon  session  in  the  as- 
sembly room  of  The  Hollenden  Hotel. 

“The  Cleveland  Home  Gardening  Association’’  was 
the  subject  of  an  address  delivered  by  Starr  Cad- 
wallader,  secretary  of  the  Detroit  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce formerly  head  worker  of  the  Goodrich  house 
and  a prominent  member  of  the  Home  Gardening  As- 
sociation. He  gave  an  interesting  accourrt  of  the 
work  of  the  association  during  the  past  six  years  in 
Cleveland.  The  Association,  he  said,  had  successfully 
opened  up  one  more  avenue  of  approach  to  a more 
beautiful  city.  E.  W.  Haines,  president  of  the  As- 
sociation, who  has  given  much  of  his  time  and  means 
to  organizing  the  work,  was  credited  with  being  the 
man  behind  the  movement.  The  methods  of  work, 
which  have  been  previously  described  in  Park  and 
Cemetery,  were  given  in  detail  for  each  year.  Dur- 
ing the  six  years  of  its  history  over  one  million  pack- 
ages of  seeds  have  been  distributed.  During  the  past 
season  there  were  364,000.  In  1904  school  gardens 
were  maintained  at  four  buildings  and  during  the  pres- 
ent season  a new  plan  for  the  cultivation  of  vacant 
lots  has  been  inaugurated,  and  an  exchange  garden 
started  where  plants  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
destroyed  have  been  presented  to  the  Association  by 
nurserymen  and  others  and  furnished  schools  and  in- 
dividuals who  wished  to  make  use  of  them.  More 
than  20,000  plants  have  been  sent  out  from  here  this 
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summer.  The  work  is  permanently  established  as  part 
of  the  school  system  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Louise  Klein  Miller,  who  has  been  appointed  Curator 
and  Director  of  School  Gardens  and  Grounds. 

“Juvenile  Civic  League  Work”  was  the  subject  of 
two  interesting  addresses  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Bartlett 
Crane,  who  talked  of  the  work  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
and  by  Prof.  M’illiam  Chauncey  Langdon  of  Pratt  In- 
stitute, Brooklyn,  who  told  of  the  experience  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Crane  said  that  the  Juvenile  Civic  league  is 
the  public  school  itself.  Civics  and  sociology  should 
be  a regular  part  of  the  school  system  from  the  pri- 
mary department  up,  and  the  work  of  civic  improve- 
ment taught  in  the  schools  is  a long  time  investment 
for  better  citizenship.  The  school  should  be  the  civic 
laboratory,  to  train  the  child  by  letting  him  actually 
do  things.  She  said  that  in  Kalamazoo  the  work  had 
been  so  successful  that  the  children  are  singing  civic 
improvement  songs  in  school  and  out.  Prof.  Langdon 
gave  an  interesting  history  of  the  Juvenile  City  League 
of  New  York  which  was  started  to  find  the  best  meth- 
od of  training  the  boys  in  city  government.  There 
were  1,434  boys  enrolled  the  first  year  in  one  of  the 
worst  districts  of  the  city.  The  next  year  the  work 
expanded  to  include  four  districts.  The  conclusions 
he  had  reached  by  the  experiment  were  as  follows : 
(i)  The  work  should  be  carried  on  by  the  city  as  a 
part  of  the  school  system.  Private  organization  can- 
not do  it  on  a large  enough  scale.  (2)  It  should  be 
allied  with  athletics,  as  evidenced  by  the  success  of  the 
baseball  league  in  New  York  which  had  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  teaching  the  boys  respect  for  law 
and  order.  (3)  Give  them  real  work  to  do.  They 
must  be  taken  seriously.  There  is  much  they  can  do 
in  the  way  of  reporting  violations  of  city  ordinances, 
and  in  learning  the  methods  of  city  government.  (4) 
Recognize  the  territorial  character  of  boys’  gangs,  and 
teach  them  to  feel  the  responsibility  for  order  and  gov- 
ernment in  their  respective  districts. 

“The  Social  Settlement  and  Its  Work  Among  Chil- 
dren” was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Graham  R. 
Taylor  of  Chicago,  a prominent  social  settlement 
worker  and  associate  editor  of  “The  Commons.”  He 
said  that  from  the  membership  of  the  boys’  clubs 
started  by  a Chicago  settlement  a few  years  ago  had 
been  drawn  the  nucleus  of  men  who  today  tip  the 
political  scales  of  a whole  ward  in  favor  of  decent  and 
even  creditable  municipal  government,  for  aldermen 
who  stand  high  among  the  defenders  of  the  people 
from  corruption  and  private  greed,  who  are  looked  up 
to  as  leaders  among  the  progressive  men,  intelligently 
devoting  their  attention  to  solving  the  problems  of  ad- 
ministration involved  in  the  movement  toward  the  ex- 
tension of  municipal  functions. 


“Children’s  Gardens,  the  Educational  Application,” 
was  the  subject  of  the  last  address  at  the  afternoon 
session  delivered  by  Dick  J.  Crosby  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  making  the  work  an  integral  part  of 
the  school  system  and  showed  a series  of  fine  pictures, 
most  of  which  were  of  the  children’s  farm  school  at 
Yonkers,  New  York.  All  the  processes  of  the  prep- 
aration of  the  soil,  laying  out  the  gardens,  and  the  in- 
structions for  the  work  were  illustrated.  A chart 
showing  the  different  lines  of  study  with  which  the 
outdoor  work  can  be  connected  was  also  shown.  This 
was  followed  by  some  slides  showing  the  examples  of 
the  work  of  the  Cleveland  Home  Gardening  Associa- 
tion to  illustrate  Mr.  Cadwallader’s  previous  address. 

The  evening  session  was  opened  with  an  address  on 
the  Cleveland  Parks  by  L.  E.  Holden,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Mr.  Holden  was  a member 
of  the  first  Park  Commission  and  gave  an  interesting 
personal  account  of  how  Wade  and  Gordon  Parks  and 
all  the  land  between  them  bordering  on  Doan  Brook 
was  gradually  secured  by  donations  of  individual  citi- 
zens. The  parks  and  boulevards  of  Cleveland  em- 
brace 1,524  acres.  Of  these  676  acres  were  donated 
by  J.  H.  Wade,  W.  J.  Gordon,  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Curtis  & Ambler  and  the  Buffalo  Land  Co.  Eight 
hundred  and  forty-eight  acres  were  purchased  by  the 
city.  “The  influence  of  this  body  of  men  and  wom- 
en,” said  Mr.  Holden  in  closing,  “should  be  exerted 
toward  keeping  the  parks  under  the  control  of  non- 
partisan boards  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  who 
will  do  this  work  for  the  public  good.” 

Frank  Miles  Day  of  Philadelphia  in  his  illustrated 
address  on  “Recent  Municipal  Improvements,”  gave 
a summary  of  important  city  betterments  planned  or 
executed  in  some  of  the  larger  cities.  The  city  plans, 
parks,  and  transportation  facilities  in  New  Orleans, 
St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  Boston,  Hartford,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington,  were  considered  with 
reference  to  many  interesting  pictures  shown.  The 
topographical  features  of  the  New  Orleans  City  plan 
and  the  proposed  group  plan  of  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  were  briefly  noted.  The  freight  tunnels  of  Chi- 
cago, which,  when  completed,  will  give  underground 
connection  between  the  basements  of  all  big  business 
houses  in  the  downtown  district  and  the  terminals  of 
the  thirty-eight  railroads  entering  the  city  were  de- 
scribed. Chicago  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  first 
cities  to  establish  the  modern  system  of  a belt  of  parks 
with  connecting  boulevards,  and  its  proposed  plan  for 
an  immense  outer  belt  to  include  eighty-four  new 
parks,  aggregating  37,000  acres,  was  commended. 
The  Cleveland  group  plan  would,  the  speaker  said, 
give  an  imposing  entrance  to  the  city  and  would  re- 
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quire  an  additional  expenditure  of  only  $3,000,000 
more  than  the  buildings  would  cost  on  any  other  site. 
Boston  is  the  classic  example  of  a finished  park  system 
and  in  its  Blue  Hills  reservation  has  the  largest  single 
park  in  America.  Hartford  has  an  excellent  young 
park  system,  very  intelligently  handled  and  well  cared 
for  and  with  ample  area  for  the  population,  having 
one  acre  to  every  68  people.  Philadelphia,  which  had 
the  largest  park  in  Fairmount,  and  was  formerly  first 
in  park  area,  had  rested  for  thirty-eight  years  and  has 
now  fallen  to  fourteenth  in  park  area  per  capita.  The 
magnificent  terminal  stations  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington were  illustrated  and  briefly  described. 

Second  Thursday,  October  5th. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  opened  with  a read- 
ing of  the  Treasurer’s  report,  which  showed  receipts 
for  the  year  of  $5,573,  which  is  $2,400  more  than  the 
combined  receipts  of  both  of  the  organizations  be- 
fore consolidation. 

Warren  H.  Manning’s  address  on  Outdoor  Art, 
which  was  on  the  program  for  Friday,  was  presented 
at  this  session.  “Outdoor  Art,”  said  Mr.  Manning, 
“is  the  fine  art  of  preserving  outdoor  pictures.  More 
people  and  more  generations  of  people  may  gain  a 
mental,  moral  and  physical  uplift  from  the  living  pic- 
ture of  a really  beautiful  landscape  with  its  never- 
ending  change  with  the  procession  of  the  seasons,  than 
from  any  landscape  upon  canvas.”  He  placed  em- 
phasis upon  the  fact  that  those  who  would  enduringly 
improve  their  town  must  do  more  than  to  encour- 
age the  planting  of  trees  and  cleaning  yards.  These 
are  important  details  and  they  all  help  to  educate  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  the  right  way,  but  far  seeing  business 
and  professional  men,  the  men  who  desire  to  do  big 
things,  realize  the  importance  and  value  of  a com- 
prehensive plan  of  the  town  that  will  include  in  a pub- 
lic reservation  system  the  land  of  little  value,  but  of 
great  beauty,  and  will  put  in  the  work  that  counts. 

“The  Public  Library  as  a Factor  in  Civic  Improve- 
ment,” was  the  subject  of  a paper  prepared  by  Fred- 
erick M.  Crunden  of  St.  Louis,  vice  president  of  the 
department  of  libraries  and  librarian  of  the  St.  Louis 
public  library. 

“The  public  library  is  an  important  factor  in  civic 
improvement,”  said  Mr.  Crunden.  “The  building 
worthy  to  house  it  is  an  impressive  illustration  of 
civic  art ; it  is  also  the  highest  embodiment  of  civic 
spirit,  because  it  represents  not  the  repressive  side  of 
government,  but  the  educative,  the  beneficent,  the 
philanthropic  function  of  community  life.  It  edu- 
cates the  mind  and  the  taste,  the  manners  and  the 
morals  of  the  child ; and  through  the  lives  and  teach- 
ings of  sages  and  heroes,  it  forms  the  ideals  of  the 
coming  citizen.” 

President  McFarland  called  attention  to  the  encroach- 


ments of  the  power  companies  on  Niagara  Falls,  which 
threatened  to  completely  destroy  that  great  natural 
wonder  and  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  res- 
olution, which  was  passed  and  immediately  telegraph- 
ed to  President  Roosevelt  and  Earl  Grey,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada : 

■‘Whereas,  the  wanton  destruction  for  commercial  interests 
of  Niagara  Falls  is  imminent,  as  the  result  of  action  taken 
by  the  New  York  legislature,  as  it  seems  to  us  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  legal  rights  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  in  violation  of  the  highest  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
entire  continent. 

“Be  it  therefore  resolved  that,  in  the  name  of  a common 
heritage  and  a common  obligation,  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation respectfully  and  most  earnestly  urges  the  president 
of  the  United  States  and  the  governor  general  of  Canada  to 
appoint  a joint  commission  to  consider  and  report  upon  imme- 
diate measures  to  avert  the  impending  disaster  and  preserve 
this  great  cataract  in  all  its  beauty  and  grandeur  to  the 
latest  generation.” 

The  meeting  was  then  turned  over  to  the  Women’s 
Outdoor  Art  League  for  its  annual  business  meeting. 
The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  William  Howard 
Crosby,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  showed  receipts  of  $404;  and 
the  report  of  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  Roy  H.  Beebe  of 
Qiicago,  told  of  the  organization  and  progress  of  the 
work  and  recorded  one  hundred  new  members.  The 
report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  next  heard. 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Millspaugh,  of  Chicago,  had  declined 
to  serve  for  another  term  and  was  instrumental  in  se- 
curing the  adoption  of  a new  by-law  limiting  the  term 
of  office  to  two  years.  The  following  list  of  officers 
was  unanimously  elected : President,  Mrs.  Edward 
L.  Upton,  Waukegan,  111. ; First  Vice-President,  Mrs. 
Sylvester  Baxter,  Malden,  Mass. ; Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Frances  Copley  Seavey,  Chicago;  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Roy  H.  Beebe,  Chicago;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
D.  O.  Hibbard,  Racine,  Wis. ; Directors,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Coles,  Los  Angeles,  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Moulton,  Cleve- 
land, Mrs.  A.  W.  Sanborn,  Ashland,  Wis.,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Bullard,  Mrs.  C.  H.  McNiden,  Iowa,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  P.  Weaver,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Reports  from  the  following  branches  were  then  pre- 
sented showing  some  very  successful  work  during  the 
year : Ashland,  Wis.,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Sanborn,  Presi- 
dent; Chicago,  111.,  Mrs.  Wm.  Erederick  Grower, 
President;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Mrs.  Willoughly  Rod- 
man,  President ; Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Miss  Grace  A. 
Young,  President ; Pekin,  111.,  Mrs.  Anna  Schipper, 
President;  Waukegan,  111.,  Mrs.  N.  J.  Roberts,  Presi- 
dent. The  organization  of  new  branches  at  Racine  and 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  was  reported,  and  a new  branch  was 
organized  at  Cleveland  during  the  session. 

Thursday  afternoon  the  party  was  taken  in  tally- 
hos  and  carriages  for  a drive  through  the  Park  Sys- 
tem of  the  East  End.  The  drive  led  out  Euclid  Ave- 
nue, the  handsomest  residence  street  in  Cleveland,  to 
Shaker  Heights  where  some  remarkable  hill  and  lake 
scenery  has  been  preserved  in  all  its  beauty  and  en- 
hanced by  intelligent  landscape  and  engineering  treat- 
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ment.  From  there  the  party  went  through  Wade 
Park  and  along  the  beautiful  drive  following  Doan 
Brook  through  Rockefeller  and  Gordon  Parks,  over 
the  route  which  klr.  Holden  had  described  on  the  pre- 
vious evening.  Mr.  Holden’s  beautiful  residence  on  the 
lake  shore  was  reached  late  in  the  afternoon  where  the 
visitors  spent  a delightful  hour  wandering  aboitt  the 
grounds.  Light  refreshments  were  served  and  the  re- 
turn to  the  city  was  made  at  dusk. 

At  the  Thursday  evening  session  President  J.  Hor- 
ace McFarland  presented  his  illustrated  lecture  on  the 
“First  Steps  in  Improvement  Work.”  He  said  and 
emphasized  that  enthusiasm  was  the  first  requisite  for 
successful  work.  The  first  series  of  pictures  showed 
back  yard  and  home  improvements  in  Seattle,  Wash. 
Here  the  method  employed  was  to  publish  pictures  of 
unsightly  spots  in  the  newspapers  which  generally  re- 
sulted in  a speedy  cleaning  up.  A number  of  very 
dirtv  back  yards  were  shown  that  had  been  beautified 
at  an  expenditure  of  sums  ranging  from  loc  to  $1.20. 
Some  good  examples  of  successful  planting  of  grass 
plots  on  streets  were  shown  as  profitable  ways  of  util- 
izing unnecessary  traffic  space.  Billboards  were  also 
taken'  up  and  pictures  of  nuisances  and  how  they  had 
been  abated  were  shown.  The  speaker  advised  that 
the  best  method  of  procedure  was  to  make  them  ex- 
pensive— tax  them  and  then  clean  up  behind  them  and 
fail  to  patronize  goods  advertised  in  an  objectionable 
manner.  Street  trees,  he  said,  should  be  under  mu- 
nicipal control.  Many  instances  of  mutilation  and  mis- 
use of  trees  he  said  could  be  prevented  by  property 
owners  who  can  protect  trees  on  or  near  their  own 
land.  Some  interesting  views  of  public  baths,  bridges, 
public  parks  and  play  grounds  were  also  shown. 

An  address  on  the  improvement  of  Washington 
which  was  to  have  been  presented  by  Charles  Moore 
of  Detroit  was  not  presented  owing  to  the  absence  of 
]\Ir.  Moore,  who  sent  his  paper  which  is  to  be  print- . 
ed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

^hird  Day,  Friday,  October  6th. 

Tfie  Friday  morning  session  opened  in  the  Hollen- 
den  Hotel  with  a paper  on  “Arts  and  Crafts  as  Factors 
in  Civic  Improvement,”  by  Mrs.  M.  F.  Johnston,  of 
Richmond,  Ind.,  Vice-President  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Department.  The  Arts  and  Crafts  movement,  said 
the  speaker,  has  done  much  to  spread  the  appreciation 
of  art  among  the  people.  Beauty  in  art  helps  one  to 
understand  beauty  in  nature.  The  art  societies  in  small 
towns  are  of  more  democratic  nature  than  in  the  larger 
cities.  She  described  the  successful  work  of  the  Rich- 
mond Art  Association,  which  had  been  giving  yearly 
exhibitions  for  nine  years.  About  half  of  the  popula- 
tion and  many  from  surrounding  towns  attended. 
The  exhibitions  are  given  in  a public  school  building 
and  include  both  fine  and  industrial  arts,  which  the 
speaker  said  should  not  be  separated. 


Mrs.  Charles  F.  Millspaugh,  of  Chicago,  spoke  on 
“Women  as  a Factor  in  Civic  Improvement.”  She 
took  as  her  text  “What  would  be  fair  must  first  be 
fit,”  and  declared  that  the  first  question  was  how  to 
clean  up.  She  instanced  many  successful  examples  of 
improvement  work  inaugurated  by  v»^omen.  The 
South  Park  Improvement  Association,  of  Chicago,  was 
one  of  the  most  active  of  these.  It  has  kept  the  streets  J 
and  vacant  lots  clean  and  has  succeeded  in  interesting 
the  school  children  by  means  of  competition.  A plan 
of  the  districts  has  been  made  and  tree  planting  start- 
ed. The  example  of  the  Association  has  induced  the  , 
establishment  of  a number  of  other  local  improvement 
societies  in  the  city.  A Lincoln,  Neb.,  association,  , 
composed  entirely  of  women,  has  conducted  a success-  ; 
ful  war  on  weeds,  improved  school  grounds,  and  in- 
duced a general  cleaning  up  of  the  city.  A Browning 
Club,  in  Stillwater,  Okla.,  has  never  studied  Browning 
but  has  regenerated  the  cemetery  and  organized  an 
active  Cemetery  Board.  The  Woman’s  Board  of  : 
Trade,  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  and  organizations  of  : 
women  at  Pekin  and  Waukegan,  111.,  and  Mason  City,  , 
Iowa,  has  also  been  successful  in  improving  cemeteries,  i 
The  California  branch  of  the  Woman’s  Outdoor  ! 
League  succeeded  in  arousing  interest  in  the  Calaveras  1 
groves,  which  has  become  a question  of  national  in-  | 
terest.  The  Improvement  Association  of  Columbia,  S.  ■ 
C.,  of  which  a woman  is  president,  has  formed  and  ! 
prepared  a systematic  plan  for  improving  the  whole  | 
city  and  placed  the  work  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  ' 
landscape  architect.  Other  successful  work  of  women  ■ 
was  noted  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
and  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  ' 

On  motion  of  Harlan  P.  Kelsey  a resolution  was  1 
passed  appointing  a committee  to  take  such  action  as  i 
seemed  necessary  on  behalf  of  the  Association  for  the  ' 
furthering  of  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  forest  1 
reserves  in  the  Southern  Appalachean  Mountains  and  ' 
also  in  the  White  Mountains. 

A symposium  on  “Ways  and  Means”  consisted  of  i 
twenty-three  very  brief  addresses  in  thirty-four  min-  j 
utes,  making  practical  suggestions  for  carrying  on  dif-  j 
ferent  phases  of  the  work.  | 

The  Second  Step  in  Park  Development  was  the  sub- 1 
ject  of  an  address  by  George  A.  Parker,  Superintend- 1 
ent  of  Parks,  Hartford,  Conn.,  from  which  we  quote 
as  follows : 

Ihe  first  step  in  municipal  park  development  began  in  1849, 
with'  the  articles  which  A.  J.  Downing  wrote  for  the  New 
York  papers.  To  them  can  be  traced  the  formation  of  Elm 
Park  in  Worcester,  Bushnell  Park  in  Hartford,  and  Central 
Park  in  New  York,  the  first  three  distinctly  municipal  parks 
in  the  United  States.  During  the  next  five  years  a portion 
of  the  land  now  known  as  Fairmount  Park,  in  Philadelphia, 
was  taken  from  the  water  department  and  dedicated  for  park 
purposes.  Druid  Hill  Park  in  Baltimore,  Lincoln  Park  in 
Chicago  were  begun,  and  some  other  cities  were  taking  steps 
towards  installing  municipal  parks.  During  the  period  of  our 
Civil  War  but  little  was  done  in  park  work,  but  about  1870 
it  revived  with  considerable  energy,  and  during  the  next 
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twenty-five  years  many  of  our  large  park  systems  were 
evolved.  It  was  during  these  years  that  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted was  in  his  prime  and  doing  his  great  work,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  World’s  Fair  Grounds  in  Chicago  in  1893.  Also 
during  this  period  several  other  skilled  landscape  architects 
came  to  the  front.  During  the  last  ten  years  municipal  park 
work  has  taken  on  a magnitude  little  dreamed  of  a quarter  of 
a century  ago,  so  that  now  the  solitary  individual  park,  which 
was  the  first  conception,  has  grown  into  a series  of  parks, 
connected  with  boulevards  and  parkways,  and  is  still  further 
expanding  into  outer  belts  of  parks  or  reservations  of  tre- 
mendous magnitude,  or  narrow  strips  of  river  banks  or  the 
seashore  or  lake  front.  Valleys,  hilltops,  forests  and  great 
meadows  have  been  taken  or  are  proposed  to  be  taken  for 
public  use.  More  than  this,  and  to  my  notion,  better  than 
this,  are  the  neighborhood  parks,  field  houses,  gymnasiums 
and  play  grounds,  which  have  recently  multiplied  many  fold. 
Now  all  this  is  to  me  but  the  first  step  of  municipal  park  work. 

Our  first  step  was  to  learn  how  to  weave  the  park  fabric 
which  is  not  only  to  cover  our  public  ground,  but  will  give  a 
limited  control  over  private  grounds.  To  weave  this  park 
fabric  has  now  been  learned ; that  is,  be  a park  large  or  small, 
a public  square  or  the  street  triangle,  a large  mountain  or 
forest  reservation,  or  a narrow  strip  on  the  shore;  be  it  a 
children’s  play  ground,  a field  house  or  a gymnasium  or  the 
narrow  strip  of  grass  next  to  the  sidewalk  or  the  trees  which 
overarch  the  street;  let  the  ground  be  of  any  size  or  condition 
that  may  be,  if  the  use  of  it  is  defined  and  the  purpose  it  is 
to  serve  is  known,  then  the  man  can  be  found  somewhere 
who  has  just  the  knowledge,  experience  and  skill  to  produce 
the  results  desired.  We  naturally  believe  that  the  main  thing 
regarding  parks  is  to  get  a piece  of  land  which  we  can  develop 
and  make  into  a park,  weaving  there  some  pattern  which  we 
ourselves  are  skillful  in  weaving,  and  which  we  know  is 
beautiful.  Important  as  that  may  be  from  our  standpoint,  it 
is  of  less  importance  than  to  have  the  park  so  made  and  so 
located  as  to  fit  the  conditions  of  the  neighborhood  or  city 
that  it  must  serve.  And  I believe  a park  can  always  be  built 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  a community,  and  within  the  means 
which  that  community  can  easily  and  will  readily  afford. 

We  have  for  so  long  considered  parks  as  being  a sort  of  a 
living  picture  and  artistic  production  that  we  strive  to  make 
them  such,  and  we  do  right  in  so  striving,  yet,  first  of  all,  a 
park  is  made  for  use,  and  should  be  made  usable,  and  to  fit 
the  needs  of  the  community  so  they  will  use  it.  The  second 
step  in  the  park  problem  approaches  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  people,  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
beautifying  a piece  of  open  ground  in  a city. 

Within  a few  days  of  each  other  representative  men  of  three 
of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  one  located  in  the 
east  and  the  other  two  cities  more  than  a thousand  miles 
from  Hartford  and  as  much  as  that  distance  from  each  other, 
entirely  unconscious  that  the  others  were  considering  the  same 
problem,  sought  from  the  accumulated  information  in  my 
office  material  for  the  study  of  the  following  problems : 

First:  What  proportion  of  private  property  should  by  law 
be  kept  from  being  built  upon ; that  is,  reserved  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  city  as  a whole? 

Second:  What  should  be  the  width  of  streets  relative  to 
the  height  of  buildings,  and  what  part  does  the  street  play  in 
distributing  light  and  air  to  the  city,  and  what  part  does  it 
take  in  the  recreation  of  the  people,  or  as  play  ground  for 
children,  and  how  far  does  it  perform  the  function  known  as 
park  function? 

Third:  What  part  can  streets  take  in  providing  plant  life 
for  cities  in  the  form  of  street  trees,  grass  or  flowers,  ,and 
what  influence  has  plant  life  upon  the  health  and  happiness 
and  sanity  of  the  people? 

Fourth:  What  is  the  maximum  number  of  people  that 
should  be  allowed  to  live  on  one  acre  of  the  city’s  territory, 
and  what  tenement  or  other  laws  should  be  enacted  that  will 
tend  to  limit  them  to  that  number? 

Fifth:  What  are  the  varying  numbers  of  square  feet  that 
the  different  sections  of  a city  need  per  capita  for  small 
parks  and  play  grounds,  and  what  is  the  minimum  number  of 
square  feet  a child  needs  when  actually  using  a play  ground? 

Sixth:  What  is  the  maximum  distance  a child  should  be 
expected  to  walk  to  its  play  ground,  and  what  are  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  their  location  and  distribution? 

Seventh:  What  is  the  maximum  distance  people  should 
be  expected  to  go  to  their  neighborhood  park,  and  how  should 
they  be  located,  constructed  and  cared  for,  and  what  should 
they  provide  for  the  people? 


Eighth:  What  is  the  minimum  number  of  square  feet  of 
gravel  space  per  capita  that  should  be  provided,  and  what 
ratio  should  this  gravel  space  bear  to  the  lawn  and  planting 
for  scenic  effect,  and  what  accommodations  should  be  pro- 
vided in  these  places? 

Ninth:  What  is  the  natural  sub-division  of  the  people  in 
neighborhoods,  circles  or  clans,  and  how  is  the  cleavage  be- 
tween neighborhoods  to  be  recognized,  and  what  are  the 
needs  of  the  different  classes  as  to  provision  for  light,  air, 
open  space  and  recreation? 

Tenth:  All  agreed  that  paternalism  was  not  wanted,  and 
the  question  was  thoroughly  discussed  as  to  what  policy  the 
state  and  city  could  adopt  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
each  neighborhood  or  city  to  provide  for  itself  its  own  needs. 

Eleventh:  All  agreed  that  the  first  step  towards  discover- 
ing this  policy  was  for  a commission  or  for  a committee  of 
citizens  to  be  formed  in  each  city,  and  that  they  invite  men 
not  residents  of  their  own  cities,  outsiders  who  could  come 
and  in  cold  blood,  as  it  were,  study  the  situation  and  see  if  a 
solution  of  these  questions  could  not  be  found. 

Each  of  my  visitors  came  to  me  convinced  that  such  a com- 
mission of  committee  was  the  first  step  to  be  taken ; each  had 
discussed  the  matter  with  some  of  the  leading  citizens  in  their 
own  city  before  coming,  and  had  partially  arranged  for  such 
a commission  to  be  formed. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Andrew  Wright  Crawford, 
of  Philadelphia,  gave  an  illustrated  address  on  ‘‘City 
Plans  and  Outer  Park  Systems.”  Those  cities  are  most 
beautiful,  he  said,  which  had  definite  city  plans  to  start 
with.  Washington,  our  most  beautiful  city,  and  Buf- 
falo the  second  in  beauty,  were  made  so  by  their  plans. 
The  plan  of  long  diagonal  streets  radiating  from  a 
central  square  or  plaza,  the  essential  features  of  the 
plans  of  both  Buffalo  and  Washington,  gives  less  build- 
ing space  than  the  old  gridiron  plan,  but  offer  far 
greater  opportunities  for  beautifying  the  city,  by  fur- 
nishing sites  at  street  intersections  for  open  spaces  in 
form  of  small  triangles,  circles  and  squares.  The  chief 
diagonal  streets  of  Washington  radiate  from  the  Cap- 
itol and  from  the  White  House.  On  one  of  these  streets^ 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  there  are  forty-eight  open 
spaces  and  a total  of  275  in  the  city.  The  plan  for 
the  city  as  prepared  by  the  expert  commission  proposes 
one  thousand  of  these  open  spaces.  German  cities, 
said  the  speaker,  are  more  progressive  than  we  in  pro- 
viding city  plans.  They  recognize  the  demands  of  the 
convenience  of  the  people  and  the  beauty  of  the  city  as 
against  the  commercial  demand  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  building  space.  A number  of  interesting 
plans  for  German  cities  and  sections  of  cities  were 
shown.  The  necessity  of  making  these  plans  early  is 
shown  by  the  example  of  London,  which  is  now  open- 
ing up  a wide  thoroughfare  through  the  center  of  the 
city  at  an  expense  of  $30,000,000.  Omaha  and  Kansas 
City,  have  gridiron  plans  somewhat  alleviated  by  a con- 
necting system  of  parks  and  boulevards.  Memphis, 
Louisville,  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  were  other  cities  mentioned  as  being 
improved  by  park  systems  of  this  nature. 

Mrs.  Annetta  E.  McCrea,  of  Chicago,  presented  the 
report  of  the  Railroad  and  Rural  Improvement  Depart- 
ment which  showed  very  encouraging  progress  in  im- 
provement by  railroads.  Nearly  all  of  the  125  rail- 
road systems  of  the  country  are  either  making  im- 
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provements  in  their  stations  and  grounds  or  planning 
to  do  so.  The  Illinois  Central  is  making  plans  for  a 
systematic  improvement  of  all  station  grounds  on  the 
nine  thousand  miles  of  its  system.  The  Santa  Fe,  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  the  Erie,  the  Norfolk  & 
Western,  Southern  Pacific,  were  all  mentioned  as  roads 
that  have  been  building  new  and  artistic  stations,  a 
number  of  which  were  shown  in  the  stereopticon  illus- 
trations. The  Northwestern  Road  has  improved  one 
hundred  stations  during  the  past  year;  the  St.  Paul  is 
planting  two  hundred  station  grounds  a year ; the 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  an  improve- 
ment policy,  has  offered  prizes  for  the  best  kept  sec- 
tions, doubled  the  appropriation  for  the  work,  and  has 
made  much  improvement  in  sodding  the  sides  of  cuts 
and  embankments ; the  New’  York  Central  Lines  are 
making  many  extensive  improvements  in  railroad  ter- 
minals. 

Good  Roads  and  Rural  Improvement  was  next  taken 
up.  O.  C.  Simonds,  of  Chicago,  briefly  summarized 
the  rural  improvement  problem  as  comprising  the 
building  of  good  roads,  country  houses,  and  the  edu- 
cation to  appropriate  the  beauties  of  nature.  He  intro- 
duced D.  Ward  King,  of  Maitland,  Mo.,  who  spoke  on 
the  improvement  of  country  roads  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Kansas.  He  said  that 
the  majority  of  country  roads  were  dirt  roads  and 
could  not  be  macadamized  owing  to  the  expense  and 
inability  to  secure  the  stone.  For  the  improvement  of 
earth  roads  he  described  a simple  device  of  his  own  in- 
vention which  has  been  successfully  used  in  those 
states.  It  is  knowm  as  the  “split-log  drag”  and  con- 
sists of  two  slabs  fastened  together  and  dragged  over 
the  road.  On  dirt  roads  this  is  said  to  have  given 
a very  satisfactory  and  durable  surface. 

At  the  Friday  evening  session  papers  w’ere  read  by 
C.  C.  Reyburn  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  “Welfare  Work 
from  the  Employee’s  Standpoint,”  and  on  Carnegie  li- 
braries as  Civic  Centres  by  Theodore  W.  Koch,  Libra- 
rian of  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  who  gave  a good  appreciation  of  the  archi- 
tectural beauties  of  some  of  the  Carnegie  libraries. 
Mr.  Reyburn  is  president  of  the  Men’s  Welfare  Work 
League  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  and 
told  of  the  well  known  and  successful  work  of  that 
company  in  the  improving  of  its  factor}^  grounds. 

On  the  conclusion  of  these  addresses  the  Convention 
was  closed  by  a reception  tendered  to  the  delegates  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Those  registered  at  the  convention  and  the  organi- 
zations represented  were  as  follows : 

. J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ; Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruf¥,  Philadelphia;  Andrew  Wright  Crawford,  secre- 
tary City  Park  Association,  Philadelphia;  J.  H.  Griffith  and 
wife.  New  York ; Mrs.  S.  R.  Clark,  ' City  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  Columbus,  O. ; Mrs.  A.  P.  Morris,  Olla 
Podrida  Club.  Columbus,  O. ; Bessie  D.  Stoddard,  Evelyn  L. 
Stoddard,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.;  IMrs.  W.  H.  Crosby,  Woman’s 


Club,  Racine,  Wis. ; Mrs.  Edw.  L.  Upton,  Waukegan,  III; 
Dick  J.  Crosby,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Charles  R.  Skinner,  presi- 
dent Municipal  Improvement  League,  Watertown,  N.  Y. ; 
L.  E.  Holden,  Cleveland,  O. ; Elizabeth  C.  Nye,  Cape  Cod 
Library  Club,  Barnstable,  Mass.;  Chas.  M.  Loring,  Park 
Commission,  Minneapolis ; l^Irs.  Chas.  IM.  Loring,  first  vice- 
president  Minneapolis  Improvement  League;  Frederick  W. 
Kelsey,  Essex  County  Park  Commission,  Orange,  N.  J. ; 
Graham  R.  Taylor,  Chicago  Commons;  C.  C.  Reyburn,  Day- 
ton,  O. ; Mayo  Fesler,  secretary  Civic  Improvement  League, 
St.  Louis;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Woodward,  Woman’s  Club,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind. ; Mrs.  M.  F.  Johnston,  Richmond  Art  Association,  Rich- 
mond, Ind. ; Henry  Arthrop,  Ashtabula,  O. ; Mrs.  H.  W. 
Rowley,  Freeport,  111.;  Miss  H.  L.  Hatch,  Civic  Committee, 
Twentieth  Century  Club,  Detroit;  Lester  C.  Griffith,  Chau- 
tauqua Village  Improvement  Association,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. ; 
Rev.  R.  S.  Kellerman,  Civic  Improvement  Club,  Bradford, 
Pa.;  Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Pound,  Civic  Improvement  Club,  Ashta- 
bula, O. ; Mrs.  Bertha  Counzelman,  William  J.  Counzelman^ 
Pekin,  111.;  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Moulton,  Mrs.  James  M.  Bryer, 
Cleveland ; W.  J.  Van  Patten,  president  Park  Commision, 
Burlington,  Vt. ; Mrs.  H.  T.  Raj-ner,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Tozier,  Cleve- 
land; Frank  Miles  Day,  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
Philadelphia ; W.  W.  Gillette,  Richmond  Civic  League,  Rich- 
mond, Va. ; William  C.  Langdon,  Juvenile  City  League,  New 
York ; Frederick  M.  Crunden,  Civic  Improvement  League  of 
St.  Louis;  Miss  Grace  A.  Young,  Mrs.  Charles  Catlin,  R.  B. 
Watrous,  secretary  Citizens’  Business  League,  Milwaukee,  : 
Wis.;  Mrs.  A.  E.  McCrea,  Chicago;  H.  C.  Irish,  Civic  Im- 
provement League  of  St.  Louis;  Louise  Klein  Miller, 
Geo.  A.  Bellamy,  Cleveland ; J.  H.  Sullivan,  secretary  Detroit 
Florists’  Club,  Detroit;  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Society  of  American  ; 
Florists,  Chicago;  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  president  Appalachian  , 
Mountain  Club,  Boston,  Mass. ; J.  L.  Hanchette,  Sioux  City 
Improvement  Association,  Sioux  City,  la. ; E.  W.  Haines, 
Cleveland  Home  Gardening  Association,  Cleveland,  O. ; Philip  - 
Breitmeyer,  Detroit;  W.  C.  Sturges,  A.  D.  Sturges,  Oberlin, 
0. ; Mabel  V.  Arnold,  Associated  Charities,  Cleveland,  O. ; , 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Foster,  president  Cleveland  Federation  of  Woman’s 
Clubs,  Cleveland;  Mrs.  H.  W.  Carr,  Chicago;  Mrs.  V.  E.  : 
Adams,  C.  E.  Kendal,  Cleveland;  James  Jackson,  Louise  W. 
Stegman,  Susan  M.  Hotchkiss,  Associated  Charities,  Cleve-  ' 
land;  Louise  Graham,  Cleveland;  Warren  H.  Manning,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ; Hannah  Bosworth,  Cleveland ; Mrs.  Louise 
Shields,  Maysville,  O. ; E.  A.  Stevens,  Cleveland ; John  A. 
Montgomery,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Decatur,  111.;  E.  C. 
Davis,  Cleveland;  O.  H.  Sample,  Park  and  Cemetery,  Chi-  ‘ 
cago;  O.  C.  Simonds,  Chicago;  E.  L.  Shuey,  Dayton,  O. ; 
George  A.  Parker,  Hartford,  Conn. ; Howard  Strong,  Cham-  ] 
ber  of  Commerce,  Cleveland;  W.  H.  Brett,  Public  Library, 
Cleveland;  Miss  E.  Comstock,  Miss  A.  Viall,  Associated: 
Charities,  Cleveland ; R.  Brinkerhoff,  M.  B.  Bushnell,  Mans- 
field, O. ; Mrs.  Wm.  W.  Rowe,  Andrew  Auten,  Cleveland; 
Miss  Annette  P.  Ward,  Woman’s  Institute,  N.  Y. ; Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Bohn,  Morgan  Park,  111.;  Mrs.  O.  J.  Hodge,  Mrs. 
Ella  G.  Wilson,  S.  Louise  Patterson,  Mrs.  Edward  Campbell, 
Cleveland;  Mrs.  Lyman  C.  Prentiss,  Elyria,  O. ; D.  Ward' 
King,  Maitland,  Mo. ; Miss  Anna  Canfield,  Grand  Rapids, ' 
Mich. ; William  A.  Joyce,  Buffalo ; Volney  Rogers,  Park : 
Commissioner,  Youngstown,  O. ; Bryant  R.  Fleming,  Society 
for  Beautifying  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; Henry  A.  Barker,  i 
secretary  Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  Providence,  R.  1. 


PLANS  FOR  BEAUTIFYING  SYRACUSE. 

Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  j 
former  Secretar}-  of  the  Affierican  Civic  Association 
and  author  of  “Modern  Civic  Art”  and  “The  Improve- 
ment of  Towns  and  Cities,”  has  been  engaged  as  a, 
“civic  adviser”  to  the  City  of  Syracuse  to  suggest! 
plans  for  the  improvement  and  beautifying  of  thatj 
city.  Mr.  Robinson  will  make  a thorough  study  of' 
Syracuse  and  will  prepare  a series  of  ten  articles  deal-; 
ing  with  different  phases  of  the  city,  which  will  be' 
published  in  the  Syracuse  Herald.  Much  interest  hasj 
been  awakened  in  the  improvement  of  the  qity  and  it| 
is  believed  that  a civic  improvement  association,  built| 
on  broad  lines,  will  soon  be  formed. 
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Some  Eittle-Known 

Bv  Wilfred  r 

The  earlier  botanists  began  their  work  in  the  east- 
ern portions  of  our  country,  and  the  majority  of  our 
standard  botanical  text  books  have  been  written  by 
eastern  botanists,  who,  of  course,  have  known  more 
of  their  own  local  flora  than  that  of  other  more  distant 
states.  The  result  was  that  many  species  in  other 
states  remained  unknown  and  undiscovered  until  re- 
cently. Within  the  past  ten  years  botanists  have  been 
making  rich  discoveries  in  Michigan  and  other  states. 
A native  of  Michigan,  and  having  resided  in  both  its 
peninsulas,  I am,  of  course,  far  better  acquainted  with 
its  native  flora  than  that  of  the  eastern  states,  which  I 
never  have  visited. 

The  native  flora  of  IMichigan  is  exceedingly  rich 
and  not  yet  fully  catalogued. 

I shall  attempt  to  describe  only  a few  of  the  most 
ornamental  among  the  more  recently  discovered  spe- 
cies, or  little  known  species,  some  of  which  will  yet  be 
prized  in  floriculture. 

SulUy>ant' s Cone-Flower,  Rudbeckia.  SalliJ^antL 

For  the  past  20  years  or  more  i have  been  meeting  a 
strange  and  most  beautiful  Rudbeckia,  but  could  find 
no  botanical-  des.cription  of  it  until  very  recently. 

In  early  spring  one  would  discover  it  sending  out 
dark  purple  stems  and  slender  rolled  up  leaves,  entire- 
ly unlike  any  other  Rudbeckia.  Should  anybody  re- 
ceive a plant  at  this  stage,  and  be  told  that  this  plant 
was  remarkable  for  its  very  large  root-leaves,  this 
statement  would  not  appear  reconcilable  with  its  first 
appearance  in  the  spring,  yet  such  is  the  fact. 

The  plant  is  a long-living  perennial  not  a biennial  as 
is  R.  hirta,  the  common  rough  cone-flower,  making  a 
fine  broad  clump,  in  summer  season  a broad  mass  of 
very  large,  very  broad,  ovate,  coarsely  toothed,  dark 
rich,  shining  root-leaves,  thinly  clad  with  coarse  hairs. 
These  leaves  are  a beautiful  feature  of  the  plant. 
The  root-leaves  are  not  narrow,  and  densely  bristly 
hairy  like  R.  speciosa,  or  broader  and  roughly  hairy 
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like  those  of  R.  hirta,  not  large  and  divided  like  those 
of  R.  laciniata,  and  R.  tripida,  nor  the  leaves  on  lower 
portion  of  the  stem  the  larger,  smooth  and  glaucous 
kind  like  those  of  R.  maxima. 

The  large  broad  radical  leaves  form  a dense  mass 
of  rich  foliage,  thickly  covering  the  root-clump.  From 
this  dense  mass  of  handsome  foliage  spring  many 
slender,  branching  stems,  about  2 feet  tall,  bearing 
some  foliage  below,  but  wdth  few  very  small  leaves 
above ; indeed  the  plant  is  almost  leaflless  above.  Each 
of  these  long  slender,  naked,  smooth  branches  is  in  due 
season  terminated  with  a ver}^  large  and  most  beautiful 
flower  head,  surpassing  in  richness  and  beauty  any 
other  species.  I have  seen  a large  patch  of  it  that  was 
indescribably  beautiful  when  in  bloom. 

The  central  disk  is  very  broad,  flattened,  the  scales 
and  disk  flowers,  very  dark,  rich  purple,  almost  jet 
black.  The  very  numerous,  very  long,  very  narrow, 
three-toothed  rays  spread  out,  forming  a flow'er-head 
3/4  to  5 inches  wide,  and  are  of  the  richest  orange- 
yellow,  a great  contrast  in  color  with  those  of  R.  hirta, 
or  any  other  species. 

In  passing  through  western  Ontario  last  August 
with  a fellow-botanist,  Mr.  M’illiam  S.  Cooper,  on  a 
swiftly-moving  train,  we  passed  a strip  of  Rudbeckias, 
apparently  of  this  species,  some  4 miles  long  and  it 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  w-'e  ever  saw.  M e 
were  travelling  too  rapidly,  and  looking  through  glass 
window's,  and  could  not  be  positively  assured  of  the 
identity  of  this  species,  except  that  it  must  be  R.  Sulli- 
vanti,  or  closely  related  to  it.  Flad  it  been  R.  hirta 
with  its  yellow  rays  we  would  not  have  noticed  it  at 
all,  and  yet  many  people  go  into  raptures  wdth  this  not 
so  very  brilliant  species,  and  dub  it  “Black-eyed  Su- 
san,” just  as  they  dub  several  other  flowers. 

Rudbeckia  Sullivanti  generally  grows  naturally  in 
rich,  moist,  black  soils,  in  rather  bright  sunny  locations, 
though  I have  found  it  occasionally  in  drier  sandy 
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locations,  but  never  in  the  very  dry,  sandy,  semi-barren 
lands  often  frequented  by  R.  hirta.  In  its  native 
marshes  or  swamps  the  creeping  rootstalks  will  creep 
about  among  the  spreading  prostrate  stems  of  coarse 
sedges,  but  when  the  large  root-leaves  become  full- 
sized,  nothing  appears  in  sight  but  a great  mass  of  very 
large,  broad  and  beautiful  root-leaves,  a splendid  base 
for  the  intensely  brilliant  flat-topped  cluster  of  large 
flower-heads  terminating  those  long,  naked  stalks 
above. 

I have  found  it  growing  this  year  with  R.  laciniata, 
“Golden  Glow”,  as  a background,  with  R.  maxima,  and 
R.  speciosa,  with  it,  and  propose  to  get  a clump  of  R. 
hirta  also.  So  I shall  have  a brilliant  group  indeed. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  a place  where  brilliance  of  color  is 
wanted.  Splendid  when  single,  what  would  a double- 
flowered  form  be  like  ? It  would  far  surpass  Rudbeckia 
laciniata,  “Golden  Glow.” 

LAWN  VIEW  AND  BOUNDARY  PLANTING. 

By  Joseph  Meehan. 

As  an  object  lesson  in  boundary  planting  a great 
many  persons  visit  the  grounds  of  S.  H.  Houston, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Phila.,  where  there  is  a planting  which 
is  much  admired,  and  which  it  is  a pleasure  to  present  a 
photograph  of  for  the  inspection  of  the  readers  of 
I’ ARK  AND  Cemetery.  As  may  be  judged  by  the  illus- 
tration, the  grounds  are  extensive,  and  the  boundary 
of  shrubs  extends  the  whole  distance  from  the  en- 
trance avenue  to  the  mansion.  As  will  be  seen,  there 
is  a broad  open  lawn,  with  hardly  a tree  on  it.  The 
carriage  drive  is  on  the  left,  not  shown  in  the  picture, 
and  is  on  the  brow  of  a heavily  wooded  steep  hill. 
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The  border  of  shrubs,  which  is  such  a great  attrac- 
tion here,  is  backed  by  a natural  forest  growth  of  large 
trees,  but  there  is  a driveway  between  the  shrubbery 
and  the  forest,  a street,  in  fact,  when  it  is  properly 
opened.  But  now  and  always  the  shrubs  and  forest 
trees  so  blend  together  as  to  form  a seemingly  natural 
whole,  as  the  picture  well  shows. 

The  photograph  was  taken  in  early  spring,  while  the 
golden  bells  were  hardly  out  of  flower  and  with  the 
Spiraeas,  Viburnums  and  other  shrubs  making  a good 
display.  The  whole  line  is  well  arranged,  and  to  the 
season  of  flowering  a good  deal  of  study  was  given,  as 
the  arrangement  shows. 

At  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  photograph  there 
were  numbers  of  shrubs  in  flower,  as  is  shown.  Near- 
ly all  were  white  flowered,  excepting  the  fire  bushes, 
Pyrus  Japonica,  which  were  still  in  bloom.  Weigelas 
and  pink  Deutzias  were  not  open,  and  flowering  al- 
monds, double  flowered  peach  and  plum  were  over. 

The  white  flowered  shrubs  which  show  all  along  the 
line  are  composed  of  Deutzia  gracilis.  Viburnum  plica- 
turn,  V.  opulus  (Oxycoccus),  V.  rotundifolium.  Spiraea 
Van  Houttei,  S.  Reevesii,  S.  Thunbergii  and  other 
white  Spiraeas.  In  other  colors  were  Calycanthus 
laevigatus,  brown ; Caragana  arborescens,  yellow  ; Mag- 
nolia Lennei  and  M.  purpurea,  pink  and  purple,  and 
other  spring  flowering  sorts. 

The  Viburnum  opulus  known  also  as  V.  Oxycoccus, 
is  a shrub  too  seldom  seen  in  collections.  It  is  a native 
of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  nearby  states.  The  larg- 
est shrubs  of  those  in  flower  as  seen  in  the  picture  are 
of  it.  Not  only  are  they  handsome  now,  but  later  on 
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clusters  of  berries  take  the  place  of  the  flowers  which, 
when  ripe,  are  of  the  color  of  the  common  cranberry, 
and  these  clusters  hang  on  all  winter.  Because  of  the 
resemblance  of  the  berries  to  the  cranberry  this  Vibur- 
num has  received  the  name  of  cranberry  bush  and  high 
bush  cranberry.  The  common  old-fashioned  snow-ball 
is  the  sterile  form  of  this  shrub,  and  it,  too,  is  well 
represented  in  the  collection  making  up  the  long  line. 

Deutzia  gracilis  is  the  well-known  dwarf,  early 
flowering  species.  There  is  some  break  of  time  be- 
tween its  flowering  and  that  of  the  later  ones  rep- 
resented by  the  old  favorite  scabra.  But  of  late  years 
there  is  a desirable  innovation.  There  have  been  raised 
some  hybrid  kinds  which  in  habit  of  growth,  while 
partaking  more  of  the  gracilis  than  of  the  taller  ones, 
still  makes  a taller  growth  than  gracilis.  One  called 
Lemoinei  erectus  is  one,  and  a desirable  sort.  Another 
one,  gracilis  rosea,  has  a tint  of  pink  with  the  white, 
making  it,  too,  one  planters  will  want.  The  one,  gra- 
cilis, has  long  been  a favorite  with  florists,  and  now 
they  will  need  both  Lemoinei  and  rosea,  for  both  will 
force  easily. 

The  grass  itself  on  the  lawn  which  our  picture  rep- 
resents is  a lovely  sight  when  in  its  prime.  When 
mowed  just  after  a rain  in  early  spring,  the  verdant 
freshness  charms  the  eye,  and  I doubt  not  many  be- 
sides myself  have  often  stood  admiring  the  grand 
sight  of  the  whole  place. 

A NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  COUNCIL. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  National  Council 
of  Horticulture  for  the  purpose  of  efifecting  organiza- 
tion and  determining  methods  was  held  at  the  Hollen- 
den  Hotel,  Cleveland,  O.,  October  4.  Meeting  with  the 
representatives  of  the  preliminary  organization,  were 
delegates  from  the  American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men, the  Society  of  American  Florists  and  the  Ameri- 
can Seed  Trade  Association. 

The  objects  of  the  organization  are:  to  fraternize 
and  cement  th'e  horticultural  interests  of  North  Amer- 
ica; to  consider  questions  of  public  policy  common  to 
these  organizations ; and  to  act  as  a bureau  of  ptib- 
licity  for  reliable  horticultural  information.  The 
membership  is  to  consist  of  two  delegates  from  each 
national  horticultural  organization,  and  nine  delegates 
at  large. 

J.  C.  Vaughan  of  Chicago  was  made  chairman,  and 
H.  C.  Irish,  of  St.  Louis,  Secretary  pending  the  final 
organization,  and  matters  concerning  permanent  work 
are  to  be  presented  to  the  different  national  bodies 
mentioned  by  means  of  circular  letters  to  be  consider- 
ed at  their  next  annual  meetings. 

The  meeting  was  held  during  the  week  of  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Civic  Association, 
and  President  J.  Horace  McFarland  of  that  organiza- 
tion was  present  in  an  advisory  capacity. 


CONIFERS  FOR  NEW  YORK  BOTANICAL  GARDEN. 

To  the  large  collections  of  these  popular  trees  and 
shrubs  given  to  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  by 
Mr.  Lowell  M.  Palmer  in  the  spring  of  1903  and  1904, 
he  has  recently  made  an  addition  of  476  specimens. 
Some  of  these  have  added  to  the  species  and  forms 
in  the  systematic  collection,  already  made  rich  by  pre- 
vious donations  from  Mr.  Palmer.  It  was  desired  to 
plant  the  hill  just  east  of  the  conservatories  with  pines. 
This  region  had  been  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  and 
a large  number  of  excellent  specimens  of  pines  in  this 
recent  contribution  has  permitted  of  the  planting  of 
this  area,  adding  considerably  to  the  appearance  of 
the  conservatory  surroundings.  Others  have  been  used 
to  replace  species  of  uncertain  hardiness,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  which  succumbed  to  the  cold  of  the  past 
winter.  By  repeated  trials  it  is  hoped  that  a strain 
of  unusual  hardiness  may  be  found  which  will  stand 
the  severity  of  the  winter.  Quite  a number,  too  small 
for  immediate  incorporation  in  either  the  systematic 
or  decorative  plantations,  have  been  placed  in  the 
nursery  temporarily ; while  others,  not  needed  in  the 
systematic  plantations,  have  been  used  for  decorative 
purposes. 


PRUNING  CAROLINA  POPLARS  AND  DOGWOODS. 

A Massacuhsetts  correspondent  writes : We  have 
some  Carolina  poplars  that  have  been  cut  out  three 
years  and  are  now  about  25  feet  high.  We  set  them 
out  as  a screen  to  the  back  of  some  unsightly  buildings 
on  the  line  of  the  cemetery.  They  are  now  as  high 
as  we  would  care  to  have  them  grow  if  we  could  keep 
them  so.  Would  it  do  to  cut  off  the  tops  and  keep 
them  about  as  they  are  for  height,  but  let  them  spread 
at  the  bottom?  We  have  also  some  Cornus  sanguinea. 
alba  that  are  8 ft.  high  and  inches  in  diameter. 
Is  it  all  right  to  cut  them  off  and  let  new  wood  grow 
or  would  it  kill  them  if  cut  back  too  much  ? 

* ♦ * 

In  regard  to  the  Carolina  poplars,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  remove  some  if  they  are  close  together,  so  as 
to  give  room  for  those  that  are  left  to  spread,  then  cut 
back  the  tops  of  those  that  are  left  where  the  twigs  are’ 
very  small,  making  the  cuts  just  above  buds  or 
branches.  If  a low  spreading  growth  is  desired,  it 
would  probably  have  been  better  to  have  chosen  some 
other  tree  instead  of  the  Carolina  poplar,  such  as 
chokecherry,  wild  crab  apple.  Viburnum  lentago,  or 
some  of  the  willows.  In  trimming  the  dogwoods, — 
Cornus  sanguinea  alba — cut  the  large  stems  back  to 
the  ground.  New  sprouts  will  start  out  and  make  a 
shrub  with  a graceful  outline.  Shrubs  that  are  cut 
back  part  way,  thus  exposing  to  view  a large  num- 
ber of  branches  that  have  abrupt  ends,  always  look 
badly.  O.  C.  S. 
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Association  of  American  Cemetery’  Superintendents. 

NineteentH  Annual  Convention. 


The  Association  of  American  Cemetery  Superintend- 
ents met  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  September  19-22,  in 
its  nineteenth  annual  convention.  The  meeting  broke 
all  previous  records  of  attendance  and  number  of  mem- 
bers enrolled  and  the  papers  were  all  practical,  well 
presented  and  thoroughly  discussed.  There  were  about 
150  present  and  the  list  of  35  new  members  enrolled  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  activity  and  growth.  Elaborate 
entertainment  was  dispensed  with  and  no  evening  ses- 
sions held,  a particularly  wise  policy  in  Washington,’ 
where  there  are  so  many  sights  of  individual  interest. 
Only  one  business  session  each  day  was  held,  the  other 
half  of  the  day  being  given  to  a well-arranged  pro- 
gram of  sight  seeing.  Fewer  papers  resulted  in  a full 
attendance  at  all  meetings  and  livelier  discussion. 

The  executive  committee  and  the  local  officials  dem- 
onstrated their  ability  to  handle  a large  crowd  in  very 
hot  weather,  and  keep  them  all  cheerful,  and  earned  the 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  that  was  extended  to  them  at 
Mt.  Vernon.  George  M.  Painter,  of  Philadelphia, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and  chief  of  the 
local  forces,  was  busy,  untiring  and  ever  present,  and 
was  ably  seconded  by  Messrs.  Parkinson,  Plowell  and 
McKerichar. 

Sessions  were  held  in  the  banquet  hall  of  the  Hotel 
Raleigh  and  in  the  chapels  of  Glenwood  and  Rock 
Creek  Cemeteries.  The  cemeteries  were  chiefly  inter- 
esting from  an  historic  point  of  view,  Arlington,  the 
national  cemetery,  and  Rock  Creek,  the  oldest  in  the 
District,  being  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  many 
notable  spots  near  the  capital.  The  wonderful  natural 
beauty  of  Arlington  and  its  commanding  site  overlook- 
ing the  city  and  the  Potomac,  and  the  care  given  to 
preserving  and  developing  its  landscape  features  make 
it  an  object  lesson  both  impressive  and  instructive.  Con- 
sidering it  as  a whole,  from  the  point  of  view  of  both 
business  and  pleasure,  the  V’ashington  convention  has 
set  a record  that  will  be  hard  to  break. 


First  Tuesday,  September  t9th. 

President  James  H.  Morton  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  10  A.  M.  and  after  prayer  by  Rev.  Chas.  E. 
Buck,  of  the  Rock  Creek  Parish,  introduced  Hon. 
Henry  L.  West,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict. Mr.  West  extended  a cordial  welcome  to  the 
Association  and  told  of  some  of  the  unique  features  of 
Washington’s  government  and  its  institutions.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  city  is  governed 
by  a board  of  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
President.  These  commissioners  make  all  the  laws  for 
the  city  without  the  intervention  of  any  council  or  other 
representative  bod}-. 

Richard  Sylvester,  Major  and  Superintendent  of 
Washington  Police,  also  made  a very  happy  speech  of 
welcome.  The  District,  he  said,  contained  many  in- 
teresting historical  spots,  among  the  most  important 
of  which  were  the  cemeteries.  The  Federal  Cemeteries 
— Arlington,  Fredericksburg,  Antietani,  Gettysburg — 
all  of  which  are  in  reach  of  the  city,  furnish  impressive 
object  lessons  for  the  student  of  history.  Police  su- 
pervision of  the  cemeteries  which  formerly  required 
close  attention  to  prevent  desecration  of  the  graves,  has 
now  become  a thing  of  the  past,  owing  to  the  moral 
support  of  the  people  and  co-operation  of  the  police 
department  in  the  management  of  the  cemeteries. 

The  Society  extended  an  official  vote  of  thanks  to 
both  of  the  local  speakers  and  then  proceeded  with  the 
president’s  address,  the  first  business  of  the  morning. 
Mr.  Morton  spoke  in  part  as  follows ; 

Your  presence  here  this  morning  is  the  surest  index  that 
the  work  for  which  our  association  was  formed  is  being  con- 
tinued, under  the  guidance  of  members  who  have  given  free- 
ly of  their  time  and  best  efforts  in  promoting  a system  of 
cemeter}-  management  that  was  not  general  before  our  as- 
sociation was  formed. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  the  action  taken  during 
our  convention  of  last  year  in  relation  to  state  associations, 
was  so  successful.  We  hope  each  year  will  bring  an  increas- 
ing number  of  delegates  until  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
Canada  is  represented.  It  is  well  understood  that  more  time* 
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is  required  for  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  that  come 
before  us  than  can  be  given  during  our  annual  convention. 
The  organization  of  State  Associations  will  distribute  more 
generally  the  best  known  methods  of  cemetery  improvements, 
besides  giving  local  problems  the  consideration  they  require. 

Early  in  the  last  century,  several  cemeteries  of  this  country, 
notably  “Mt.  Auburn”  in  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  ‘‘Laurel 
Hill,”  in  Philadelphia,  and  “Green  Mount”  of  Baltimore,  pro- 
duced such  examples  of  this  careful  consideration,  and  pro- 
duced landscape  effects  of  such  beauty  that  they  received  the 
highest  commendation  of  the  foremost  horticultural  maga- 
zines of  their  time.  From  this  period  might  be  dated  the  be- 
ginning of  the  general  desire  on  the  part  of  cemetery  offi- 
cials to  meet  this  popular  wish  of  the  people.  Among  the 
principles  necessary  to  the  standards  of  a cemetery,  its  land- 
scape treatment  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  This  sub- 
ject has  occupied  much  thought  and  labor,  and  in  the  progress 
of  cemetery  development  should  receive  its  full  share  of  con- 
sideration. It  is  a hard  lesson  to  learn,  for  those  who  love 
the  beautiful  in  nature,  to  limit  their  application  of  landscape 
treatment  to  its  proper  proportion  in  their  cemeteries;  for  it 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  primary  object  of  a 
cemetery  is  the  interment  of  the  dead.  It  should  be  equally 
borne  in  mind  by  those  whose  chief  consideration  is  utility  of 
ground,  that  they  have  a duty  to  perform  in  justice  to  the  pub- 
lic’s recognition  that  in  no  place  is  landscape  effect  more  in 
harmony  with  the  object  for  which  it  is  created  than  in  the 
cemetery. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  arrangement  of  landscape 
effects  in  cemetery  adornment  should  be  of  a character  to  har- 
monize with  the  permanent  features.  The  erection  of  monu- 
ments, mausoleums  and  other  memorials  creates  fixed  and 
permanent  features  that  should  enter  into  the  plan  of  land- 
scape treatment.  Trees  are  most  appropriate  in  this  work,  and 
in  grounds  where  they  exist  in  their  primitive  growth  they 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  so  far  as  consistent ; they  give 
character  and  dignity  that  cannot  be  exceeded  by  artificial 
effects.  The  introduction  of  shrubs,  when  properly  grouped 
and  blended  with  the  trees,  is  also  of  great  necessity  m es- 
tablishing the  sense  of  completeness,  which  no  one  thing  can 
possess. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  future  welfare  of  our  cem- 
eteries is  that  of  perpetual  care.  While  it  may  be  considered 
as  a local  problem,  it  needs  all  the  aid  our  association  can 
give  towards  its  general  adoption  upon  correct  principles. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Park  and  Cemetery  this  important 
subject  is  being  well  brought  before  the  public,  and  is  de- 
serving of  great  praise.  We  hope  the  time  is  near  when  the 
principles  of  this  association  will  go  on  record,  as  to  what  it 
considers  should  be  properly  recommended  for  perpetuation. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Bellett  Lawson  presented  his 
annual  report  of  the  official  business  of  the  Associa- 


tion. Copies  of  back  numbers  of  the  annual  reports 
and  of  “Modern  Cemeteries”  were  mailed  to  all  mem- 
bers who  had  joined  since  1900,  and  as  there  were  a 
large  number  left  over,  these  were  sent  to  cemeteries 
throughout  the  country  that  were  not  represented  in 
the  membership  of  the  Association.  The  death  of  the 
following  three  members  was  reported : A.  H.  Sar- 
gent, Akron,  Ohio,  a charter  member  and  first  secre- 
tary of  the  Association ; N.  C.  Wilder,  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  C.  S.  Bell,  of  Lexington,  Ky.  The  membership 
roll  showed  that  twenty  new  names  were  added  at  Chi- 
cago the  year  before  and  that  eight  had  joined  since 
the  Convention.  The  later  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Credentials  presented  a list  of  35  new  members  for 
this  year,  making  a total  membership  of  243.  Ex- 
penditures for  the  year  were  $580.40. 

The  president  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittees : Auditing,  C.  M.  Chamberlain,  Geo.  Gossard, 
and  J.  E.  Miller;  General  Resolutions — J.  C.  Scorgie, 
Wm.  Salway,  and  James  Currie;  Credentials — H.  Wil- 
son Ross,  Wm.  Crosbie,  and  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr.;  Lo- 
cation— Frank  Eurich,  W.  S.  Pirie,  and  F.  H.  Sheard. 

A number  of  superintendents  had  brought  members 
of  their  Boards  with  them  as  visitors,  and  it  was  voted 
that  these  gentlemen  be  presented  to  the  Convention. 
Mr.  Hooper,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  introduced  Mr.  Bar- 
gamin,  president  of  Hollywood  Cemetery  of  that  city, 
and  Mr.  McKerichar  introduced  Gen.  Geo.  W.  Balloch, 
president  of  Glenwood  Cemetery,  Washington,  who 
made  a few  remarks  of  greeting  and  presented  another 
member  of  the  Board  of  that  cemetery  who  also  said  a 
few  words. 

Roll  call  and  registration  completed  the  morning’s 
business,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  into  informal 
groups,  for  renewing  old  acquaintances,  inspection  of 
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exhibits  and  talking  over  arrangements  for  the  after- 
noon’s sightseeing. 

A convenient  reception  room  opening  of¥  the 
banquet  hall  was  used  for  the  display  of  exhibits.  The 
Champion  Chemical  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  exhib- 
ited the  Baker  Burglar-Proof  Burial  Vault,  and  pedes- 
tals for  carrying  the  casket  during  chapel  services,  and 
had  a representative  there  to  explain  the  devices.  A 
representative  of  Wood,  Stubbs  & Co.,  Seedsmen  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  was  also  present  and  distributed  souve- 
nir pocketbooks  to  the  members.  An  interesting  demon- 
stration of  the  workings  of  the  “Cincinnati”  Lawn 
Mower  was  given  the  next  day  at  Glenwood  Cemetery 
by  Wm.  Pabodie,  secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  Mower 
Co.,  of  Wyoming,  Ohio.  The  “Cincinnati”  is  a new 
machine,  which  is  claimed  to  have  a number  of  dis- 
tinctive improvements  and  has  undergone  favorable 
tests  in  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati.  Theo.  F. 
Wilson,  of  Washington,  also  exhibited  an  explosive 
alarm  device  for  protecting  grave  vaults,  at  the  last 
day’s  session  at  Mt.  Vernon. 

After  luncheon,  Messrs.  Painter  and  Parkinson  and 
the  other  members  of  the  local  committee  took  the  Con- 
vention in  charge  and  started  on  the  rounds  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  which  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  sight- 
seeing program.  The  White  House,  the  first  point  of 
interest  to  be  visited,  was  found  in  process  of  renova- 
tion, preparatory  to  the  President’s  return,  but  the  party 
was  conducted  through,  and  found  much  to  interest 
them  in  the  handsome  historic  portraits  of  former  Pres- 
idents and  ladies  of  the  White  House,  and  in  observing 
the  decorations  and  furnishings  of  the  various  apart- 
ments. The  building  of  the  State,  War  and  Navy  De- 


partments and  the  United  States  Treasury,  nearby, 
were  examined  with  the  aid  of  the  official  guides,  who 
conducted  the  visitors  through  the  departments  in  the 
Treasury  and  explained  the  workings  of  each. 

The  pilgrimage  to  the  Washington  monument  closed 
the  day’s  tour.  Some  of  the  members  went  up  to  the 
top  to  enjoy  the  famous  view  of  the  city,  a few  of  the 
braver  ones  walked  down,  and  some  of  those  whom  the 
hot  weather  was  beginning  to  affect  contented  them- 
selves with  resting  in  the  shade  of  the  huge  structure 
and  exchanging  reminiscences  and  stories  about  its 
history  and  construction. 

The  afternoon  session  at  the  hotel  opened  at  four 
o’clock  with  an  address  by  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
work  of  his  Bureau.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  spending  about  $6,000,000  a year  in  investigations, 
the  horticultural  part  of  which  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  costs  about  a 
million  dollars  a year.  One  of  the  lines  of  work  of 
particular  interest  is  the  importing  of  new  trees,  grains 
and  shrubs,  from  all  parts  of  the  world  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Department.  A study  of  plant  diseases  has 
been  carried  on  for’ four  years  and  a laboratory  is  main- 
tained in  St.  Louis,  devoting  its  entire  time  to  the  dis- 
eases of  timber,  including  forest  trees,  as  well  as  park 
and  lawn  trees.  Many  of  the  tree  diseases  are  due  to- 
improper  pruning  and  the  investigators  are  making 
special  effort  to  find  methods  of  improving  this  work. 
Other  injuries  noted  were  caused  by  leaking  of  gas 
pipes  in  streets,  improper  feeding  of  the  trees  and  mu- 
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tilation.  Improvement  in  lawn-making  is  being  inves- 
tigated in  a series  of  feeding  experiments  on  lawns  wifh 
a view  to  finding  a method  of  keeping  up  the  grass 
supply  without  great  expense.  The  chief  enemy  to 
good  lawns  is  crab  grass,  which  the  gardeners  of  the 
department  are  convinced  is  brought  out  by  watering 
at  certain  times  of  the  day.  They  are  overcoming 
this  difficulty  by  watering  at  night.  The  Department 
is  also  endeavoring  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people 
to  easy  methods  of  home  ornamentation  by  following 
the  simple  natural  system  in  the  public  grounds  which 
give  object  lessons  in  the  use  of  hardy  perennials  and 
groups  of  shrubs.  All  of  the  plants  and  shrubs  on  the 
grounds  are  in  botanical  groups  and  are  all  labeled.  A 
very  important  work  is  being  carried  on  in  the  school 
garden  department.  The  young  women  of  the  Normal 
School  are  given  special  horticultural  instructions  on 
the  agricultural  grounds  and  put  their  experience  into 
actual  operation  by  designing  plans  for  the  city  schools 
and  helping  the  children  to  carry  them  out.  The  school 
garden  work  has  made  rapid  and  encouraging  progress 
and  the  department  has  recently  issued  an  interesting 
illustrated  bulletin  telling  of  the  latest  phases  of  this 
work.  The  Bureau  has  a five-hundred  acre  tract 
known  as  the  Arlington  Farm,  which  is  used  for  ex- 
periments and  investigation,  where  some  interesting 
work  for  the  prevention  of  diseases  to  trees  and  plants 
from  insects  is  being  conducted.  A number  of  bulle- 
tins have  been  issued  on  investigations  on  the  methods 
of  spraying. 

A prominent  feature  of  the  program,  which  is  be- 
coming more  important  each  year  consists  of  the  re- 
ports from  the  delegates  of  the  State  Associations, 
which  was  next  on  the  program.  J.  E.  Miller,  of  Mat- 
toon,  111.,  representing  the  Illinois  Association  of  Cem- 
eteries, was  the  first  delegate  to  report.  He  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  Illinois  organization  and  told  of  its 
work  for  the  past  year.  A bill  providing  for  a perma- 
nent care  fund  in  cemeteries  owned  by  cities  was  passed 
by  the  Illinois  Legislature  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Association  and  three  more  bills  are  expected  to  be 
passed  next  year.  The  provisions  of  these  are  noted  in 
Mr.  Miller’s  paper  at  a subsequent  session.  The  Illi- 
nois Association  has  a membership  of  about  forty  and 
expects  a large  increase  during  the  year. 

George  W.  Creesy,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  represented 
the  New  England  Association  of  Cemetery  Superin- 
tendents. This  Association  covers  a large  territory 
and  the  meetings  are  generally  brief  visits  of  a day  here 
and  there  and  are  more  in  the  nature  of  fraternal  calls 
and  informal  gatherings.  Mr.  Creesy  expressed  the 
opinion  that  State  Association  meetings  which  consist 
of  programs  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  National 
Association  were  not  good  policy  as  they  might  have  a 
tendency  to  detract  from  interest  in  the  meetings  of  the 
larger  Association. 


John  J.  Stephens,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  reported  for 
the  Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery  Superinten- 
dents and  Officials.  The  Ohio  Association  in  three 
years  has  reached  a membership  of  sixty.  They  confi- 
dently expect  to  almost  double  this  number  during  the 
coming  year.  Several  of  its  members  have  signified 
their  intention  of  joining  the  National  Association  and 
Mr.  Stephens  expressed  the  opinion  that  nearly  all 
members  of  State  Ascociations  would  in  time  join  the 
National  Body.  The  chief  object  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion has  been  to  reach  the  smaller  cemeteries,  but  it  was 
reported  that  there  are  still  some  of  the  larger  ones  not 
represented  in  either  the  National  or  State  Associations 
who  are  strongly  in  need  of  the  teachings  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

. Erank  Enrich,  of  Detroit,  spoke  briefly  of  the  recent 
organization  of  the  Michigan  Cemetery  xAssociation, 
which  has  started  out  with  bright  prospects  and  will 
hold  its  first  regular  meeting  at  Detroit  next  year  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S. 

A thoughtful  and  well  considered  paper  on  crema- 
tion entitled  “The  Burning  Question,”  was  read  by 
Superintendent  Thomas  White,  Riverside  Cemetery, 
Eairhaven,  Mass.,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows : 

_ The  advent  of  Christianity  gave  the  death-blow  to  crema- 
tion throughout  that  part  of  the  world  known  as  Christen- 
dom. It  was  the  belief  of  the  early  Christians  that  the  sec- 
ond coming  of  the  Lord  would  be  in  the  immediate  future, 
and  that  they  might  see  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Cre- 
mation need  cause  no  anxiety  upon  this  score,  for  to  quote 
the  words  of  a learned  preacher:  “It  will  be  just  as  easy 
for  the  Almighty  to  re-create  the  body  from  a pile  of  ashes 
as  it  will  from  a pile  of  dust.  Either  case  will  require  a mir- 
acle.” 

Why  is  it  that  we  cling  so  tenaciously  to  earth  burial  with 
its  present  and  future  horrors?  Which  is  most  shocking  to 
a sensitive  mind,  seeing  the  casket  gently  lowered  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  chapel  or  wheeled  away  into  an  adjoining 
room  to  undergo  the  quick  process  of  disintegration  by  Are, 
or  seeing  it  lowered  into  the  earth?  When  we  have  overcome 
the  prejudice  of  two  thousand  years  the  benefits  of  crema- 
tion are  obvious.  According  to  the  opinion  of  some  superin- 
tendents with  whom  I have  corresponded,  one  important 
feature  of  cremation  will  be  a reform  in  the  way  of  economy ; 
as  one  superintendent  says,  he  thinks  that  the  cost  of  the  in- 
cineration might  well  be  taken  off  the  cost  of  the  casket.  Not 
the  least  important  will  be  the  economy  in  the  use  of  land, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  expense  incurred  by  the  necessary 
purchase  of  a larger  lot,  but  as  regards  the  area  of  land  re- 
quired and  occupied  for  cemetery  purposes.  The  population 
of  this  country  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds ; but  the 
area  of  ground  available  for  cemetery  purposes  increases  not 
at  all. 

What  must  be  the  state  of  the  earth  in  the  potter’s  field  in 
some  of  our  own  cemeteries,  where  bodies  are  buried  five  or 
six  deep  and  nearly  if  not  quite  touching  one  another?  Sev- 
enty-five thousand  bodies  lie  in  one  potter’s  field.  What  a 
healthy  neighborhood  this  must  be  for  a city  of  nearly  four 
million  of  inhabitants?  In  and  around  New  York  there  are 
84  cemeteries.  Newtown,  in  the  Borough  of  Queens,  N.  Y., 
has  a cemetery  area  of  1,800  acres  which  contains  two  million 
bodies.  Cavalry  cemetery.  New  York,  a cemetery  of  214 
acres  in  extent  contains  600,000  bodies,  2,800  to  the  acre.  The 
population  of  New  York  has  increased  260  per  cent,  during 
the  past  forty  years.  I think  it  safe  to  prophesy  that  when 
scientific  men  have  vanquished  the  germ-carrying  mosquito 
they  will  probably  turn  their  attention  to  cremation. 

From  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  first  crematory  in  the 
United  States  in  1876,  there  have  been  over  24,000  incinera- 
tions and  in  the  leading  countries  of  Europe,  during  that 
same  time,  there  have  been  18,000.  Of  25  crematories  in  the 
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United  States  of  which  we  have  reports,  19  report  a steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  incinerations;  2 just  hold  their 
own ; and  4 appear  to  be  progressing  backwards.  The  total 
yearly  number  of  incinerations  in  the  United  States  has  grad- 
ually increased  from  813  in  1894  to  3,020  in  1904. 

The  office  of  incineration  is  performed  as  it  should  be,  in 
a private  manner.  The  last  rites  concern  the  family  and  the 
immediate  friends  only.  The  unseemly  conduct  of  curious 
crowds  sometimes  witnessed  at  funerals  is  avoided. 

To  the  progressive  superintendent  I would  say : Do  not 
be  afraid  that  the  adoption  of  cremation  will  lesson  the  value 
of  your  profession  or  immediately  upset  the  present  order  of 
things  and  mar  the  beauty  of  your  creations ; cremation  will 
not  come  into  exclusive  force  in  a day,  any  more  than  did 
the  lawn  plan  and  the  banishment  of  fences  and  curbing.  Do 
not  think  that  you  will  live  to  see  the  family  lot  erased  from 
your  plans,  or  the  monuments  disappear  from  the  landscape. 
The  columbarium  will  doubtless  cause  a change  in  the  size 
of  lots  sold  and  in  the  construction  of  monuments,  but  many 
generations  will  have  passed  after  cremation  has  become  gen- 
eral and  compulsory  before  people  will  have  abandoned  the 
idea  of  a family  lot  in  which  to  bury  their  ashes. 

]\lr.  White’s  paper  was  heard  with  much  interest 
and  aroused  an  animated  discussion  in  tvhich  a num- 
ber of  members  took  part.  The  proper  dis- 
posal of  the  ashes  was  the  first  point  con- 
sidered. Mr.  Enrich,  of  Detroit,  said  that 
of  the  sixteen  incinerations  that  had  taken 
place  at  the  Crematory  at  Woodlawn,  some 
had  been  placed  in  a vault,  some  encased  in 
copper  boxes  and  placed  in  the  base  of 
monuments,  and  others  interred  in  the  usual 
manner. 

IN'Ir.  Scorgie,  of  Mt.  Auburn,  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  thought  that  a well-equipped  ceme- 
tery should  give  the  lotholder  his  choice  of 
a vault  grave,  a common  grave,  or  crema- 
tion, but  that  cremation  should  not  be  urged 
by  the  cemetery  superintendent  over  any 
other  form  of  sepulture.  He  believes  that 
every  large  city  should  have  a crematorium. 

Cremation  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  has 
been  largely  influenced  by  the  opinion  of 
medical  men  and  is  generally  increasing 
each  year,  coming  largely  from  a class  in 
the  community  who  have  the  reputation  of 
being  thinking  people.  At  Mt.  Auburn,  50  were  cre- 
mated the  first  seven  months,  125  the  next  year,  144 
the  third  year,  165  the  fourth  year,  and  during  the 
past  year  180. 

Iv'Ir.  Currie,  of  “Forest  Home,”  Milwaukee,  spoke 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  interment  of  the  ashes,  but 
thought  that  matter  should  be  left  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  lotholder,  the  cemetery  only  deciding  when  it  was 
appealed  to  by  the  lotholder.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  crematory  would  in  the  future  become  indis- 
pensable, and  that  all  of  the  principal  cemeteries  that 
could  afiford  it  should  be  equipped  for  incineration. 
The  cemetery,  however,  should  not  strongly  recommend 
it,  but  should  merely  be  in  a position  to  furnish  it  when 
desired. 

The  “Question  Box”  brought  forth  the  subject: 
“Does  it  pay  to  run  a greenhouse  in  connection  with 


a cemetery  to  sell  flowers?”  Mr.  Gunn,  of  North- 
bridge,  Mass.,  thought  that  it  depended  upon  the  lo- 
cation and  circumstances,  and  that  where  there  was 
no  local  florist  it  could  be  done  very  successfully. 
At  Northbridge  he  had  found  it  quite  profitable  as 
there  was  no  private  greenhouse  within  sixteen  miles. 
Mr.  Currie,  of  Milwaukee,  said  that  the  greenhouse 
at  “Forest  Home”  had  paid  financially,  although  it 
was  primarily  started  as  an  accommodation  to  the  lot 
owners.  It  was  also  of  great  assistance  to  the  ceme- 
tery in  maintaining  a uniform  system  of  planting. 
This  he  thought  quite  as  important  as  making  it  a 
financial  success,  irrespective  of  whether  private  green- 
houses were  convenient  or  not.  Mr.  Rudd,  of  Mt. 
Greenwood,  Chicago,  said  that  the  greenhouse  there 
had  been  running  for  nineteen  years  and  was  show- 
ing very  satisfactory  profit.  He  questioned,  however, 
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as  to  whether  the  profit  came  entirely  from  the  sale 
of  plants  or  partly  from  care.  Nearly  all  sales  were 
made  with  care  included  and  the  whole  account  credited 
to  the  greenhouse.  The  care  belonged  properly  un- 
der some  other  head,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  might 
not  be  secured  without  the  greenhouse.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  nearly  all  of  the  cemeteries  of  Gii- 
cago  were  operating  extensive  greenhouses  at  a very 
fair  profit  in  close  competition  with  neighboring  flor- 
ists. Mr.  Carter,  of  Oakwoods,  Qiicago,  corroborated 
Mr.  Rudd’s  statement.  Mr.  Boxell,  of  “Oakland,” 
St.  Paul,  said  that  their  greenhouses  were  paying  a 
small  profit  after  charging  every  ju-^t  expense  to  them, 
in  addition  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  construction  of  the 
house  each  year,  but  he  would  hardh'  advise  the 
establishment  of  one  as  a financial  investment.  They 
were  highly  important,  however,  as  an  accommodation 
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to  the  lot  owners  and  to  provide  plants  for  the  decor- 
ation of  the  cemetery  grounds.  Their  business 
amounted  to  between  $8,000  and  $9,000  a year, 
which  was  almost  exclusively  confined  tO’  the  lotholders. 
H.  Wilson  Ross,  of  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  reported 
that  the  greenhouse  at  Newton  Cemetery  w^as  running 
at  a loss.  The  majority  of  the  plants  raised  were  for 
the  ornamentation  of  the  entire  grounds  and  lot- 
holders  were  not  encouraged  to  plant  flowers  except 
in  certain  locations. 

Second  Day,  Wednesday,  September  20th. 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  the  sightseeing  was 
taken  up  where  it  left  off  the  day  before.  Mr.  George 
H.  Brown,  Landscape  Gardener  of  Public  Grounds, 
met  the  party  at  the  greenhouses  and  showed  the 
visitors  through  his  model  establishment,  where  some 
of  the  finest  carnations,  roses,  and  chrysanthemums  in 
the  country  are  grown.  Many  of  the  best  of  these 
as  well  as  the  strawberries  grown  under  glass  in  the 
winter,  are  for  use  at  the  White  House. 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  immedi- 
ately adjoining  where  all  the  paper  money  of  the 
government  is  printed  was  next  visited.  The  party 
was  divided  up  into  small  groups  and  in  charge  of  com- 
petent guides,  were  carefully  showm  the  workings 
of  every  department — from  the  first  printing  of  the 
money  through  all  the  processes  until  it  is  packed 
into  steel  boxes  and  sent  to  the  Treasury  Department 
under  a guard  of  six  heavily  armed  men. 

Proceeding  down  the  Mall,  the  beautiful  park  area 
which  stretches  from  the  Washington  Monument  to 
the  Capitol,  the  next  stop  was  made  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  where  Dr.  Gallo- 
way took  the  visitors  in  charge.  The  well-equipped 
greenhouses,  beautiful  trees,  and  the  successful  plant- 
ing of  the  Department  received  high  commendation. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  here  was  the  fa- 
mous avenue  of  Ginkgo  biloba,  the  only  one  in  the 
country,  which  was  planted  many  years  ago  by  the  late 
Wm.  Saunders.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
Botanical  Garden  were  the  other  points  of  interest 
visited  on  the  leisurely  journey  down  the  Mall.  At  the 
Capitol  the  party  dispersed,  some  returning  to  the 
hotel  and  some  remaining  to  see  the  Capitol.  The 
Library  of  Congress,  which  was  on  the  program, 
was  postponed  until  evening  and  informally  visited 
then  in  order  to  get  the  magnificent  effect  of  the  lights 
in  addition  to  the  wonderful  structural  beauties  of  the 
interior,  which  are  not  surpassed  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  special  cars  were 
boarded  for  the  business  session  in  the  chapel  of  Glen- 
wood  Cemetery,  where  a picture  of  the  group  was 
taken.  The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev. 
Thomas  C.  Ea.ston,  who  also  delivered  an  interesting 


address  in  which  he  touched  on  many  subjects  per- 
taining to  cemeteries.  He  commended  the  Society  for 
its  work  as  an  organization  and  noted  the  modern 
tendency  toward  cremation,  which  he  said  would  never 
utterly  supplant  the  cemetery.  The  practice  of  locat- 
ing modern  cemeteries  outside  the  limits  of  large 
cities  is  regarded  as  a modern  necessity  and  for  sani- 
tary reasons  it  is  advisable  to  close  all  cemeteries  in 
towns  or  cities.  He  quoted  several  instances  of  dan- 
ger to  health  from  cemeteries  located  in  thickly  settled 
communities.  The  adornment  and  progressive  man- 
agement of  cemeteries  had  advanced  rapidly  and  in 
striking  contrast  to  this  the  neglected  condition  of  the 
Congressional  Cemetery  in  Washington,  was  verv 
much  deplored  by  the  speaker,  who  also  said  a strong 
word  for  more  simplicity  and  less  display  at  funerals. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  showed 
a list  of  thirty-five  new  members,  whose  names  are 
given  on  another  page.  New  members  were  asked  to 
step  to  the  front  of  the  hall  and  were  introduced  to  the 
convention.  A telegram  of  greetings  from  the  Gar- 
deners and  Florists  Club  of  Boston,  and  a letter  from 
R.  J.  Haight,  of  Park  and  Cemetery,  were  read  and 
ordered  placed  on  file. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  usual  pro- 
motion of  the  vice-president  to  the  office  of  president. 
The  nominees  w^ere  unanimously  elected  and  the  new 
officers  are  as  follows : President,  Edward  G.  Carter, 
Superintendent  “Oakwoods,”  Chicago;  Vice-President, 
J.  C.  Cline,  Superintendent  “Woodland,”  Dayton, 
Ohio;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Superin- 
tendent “Paxtang,”  Paxtang,  Pa.. 

The  paper  on  “Water  Supply,”  by  A.  W.  Hobert, 
of  Minneapolis,  was  next  on  vhe  program,  but  INIr. 
Hobart  was  not  present  and  a paper  from  Mr.  C. 
Coyle,  Secretary  of  the  Dublin  Cemeteries,  Dublin, 
Ireland,  giving  a brief  historical  account  of  the  ceme- 
teries of  Great  Britain,  was  read  by  Mr.  Scorgie. 
Previous  to  1830  nearly  all  interments  w’ere  made  in 
the  burial  grounds  of  churches,  large  cemeteries  being 
few.  A considerable  number  of  tbe  larger  cemeteries 
ai'e  operated  on  joint  stock  principles,  paying  rates  of 
interest  varying  from  two  to  six  per  cent.  Owing 
to  the  very  limited  area  for  cemeteries  in  the 
three  kingdoms  there  is  not  much  room  left 
for  embellishment.  The  number  of  interments  made 
annually  in  cemeteries  of  note,  ranges  from  four  hun- 
dred to  six  thousand.  In  the  County  of  London  there 
are  362  burial  grounds,  of  which  41  are  churchyards 
and  cemeteries  still  in  use.  The  other  312  are  de- 
scribed as  disused  burial  grounds,  which  were  closed 
by  order  of  the  Council  may  years  ago.  Ninety  of 
these  are  now  laid  out  for  public  recreation  grounds, 
varying  in  area  from  one-tbird  of  an  acre  to  sixty- 
nine  acres.  The  largest  cemetery  in  Ireland  is  Glas- 
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nevin,  which  has  an  average  of  about  seven  thousand 
interments  a year. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Coyle  for  his 
paper  and  a cablegram  and  contribution  to  the 
Society.  The  next  paper  on  “Perpetual  Care,”  by 
Secretary  W.  S.  Pirie,  of  “Forest  Home,”  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  is  printed  in  full  in  another  place  in  this  issue. 

President-elect  Carter,  of  Chicago,  presented  an  in- 
teresting and  carefully-prepared  paper  on  “Cemetery 
Records.”  Mr.  Carter  said  in  part  as  follows : 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  cemetery  to  maintain  a record  of 
its  lot  owners  with  their  holdings : to  readily  locate  each  in- 
terment in  its  grounds ; and  to  furnish  a positive  identifica- 
tion and  concise  history  of  the  disposition  of  each  body  taken 
into  its  charge. 

The  following  set  of  books  is  intended  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments set  forth : 

First— The  register  of  deeds,  certificates  of  sales,  the  origi- 
nal book  of  entry,  furnishing  the  evidence  of  ownership  in 
the  lots  and  containing  the  name  of  purchaser,  with  the  ad- 
dress, the  entries  being  numbered  consecutively  for  conven- 
ience and  made  according  to  date  of  sale. 

Second — The  index  to  lot-owners,  in  reality  an  index  to 
the  Deed  Register. 

Third — The  Register  of  Interments,  with  an  index  to  same, 
or  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  General  Receiving  Register. 

Fourth — The  Lot  Diagram  Book. 

In  the  larger  cemeteries,  I would  add  to  the  above.  The 
Vault  Register,  the  name  of  which  indicates  its  use;  the 
Book  of  Single  Grave  Locations,  wherein  is  listed  in  regu- 
lar order,  a description  of  each  single  grave,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  name  and  interment  number  of  the  occupant,  as 
the  grave  is  filled,  and  the  Removal  Book,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  account  of  remains  transferred  from  one  place 
to  another  or  removed  from  the  cemetery. 

Without  following  any  particular  order  of  discussion,  I 
want  to  say  a word  first  for  the  Lot  Diagram  Book.  This 
comprehends  any  system  of  platting  separately  each  of  the 
lots  and  locating  therein  the  graves  and  other  contents,  bound 
volumes  not  always  being  used  for  the  purpose.  The  admir- 
able system  of  records  offered  by  R.  J.  Haight  of  Chicago  has 
many  advantages  and  none  more  to  be  appreciated  than  its 
adaptation  of  the  lot  diagrams,  placing  as  it  does  within  each 
reach  of  any  cemetery  an  effective  method  of  platting  each  of 
its  private  lots  and  all  that  they  contain. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  record  system  receives  so  frequent 
consultation  as  the  Register  of  Interments  and  efforts  have 
been  made  in  different  directions  to  simplify  and  facilitate  the 
method  of  referring  to  the  numerous  names,  ever  increasing, 
inscribed  by  time  on  the  interment  roll.  At  our  own  ceme- 
tery we  keep  a register  of  fifty  lines  to  the  page,  wherein  is 
entered  in  chronological  order  the  name  of  each  deceased 
person  received  at  the  grounds  and  opposite  the  name  a con- 
secutive number  for  convenience  of  identification  and  refer- 
ence, also  the  usual  items  furnished  by  the  regulation  board 
of  health  statistics  and  a memorandum  of  disposition.  Each 
of  these  registers  is  accompanied  by  an  index  of  one  hundred 
names  to  the  page,  on  the  order  of  the  well  known  Graves’ 
Index.  And  here  we  have  a permanent  record,  substantially 
bound,  without  danger  of  misplacement  or  the  liability  to 
error  that  arises  where  periodical  re-copying  is  required.  It 
looks  good  to  me.  But  it  seems  from  the  discussion  ensuing 
at  our  state  meeting  that  this  method  is  not  satisfactory  to 
some  of  our  brethren,  who  advise  the  use  of  a system  of  sep- 
arate cards  for  each  entry.  No  doubt  this  card  system  has 
some  merit,  judging  from  the  enthusiasm  manifested  by  its 
advocates. 

The  discussion  which  followed  indicated  considera- 
ble difference  of  opinion  on  the  respective  merits  of 
card  and  book  records.  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr.,  thought 
the  card  record  more  cumbersome  than  the  book  rec- 
ord and  found  it  more  convenient  to  keep  two  or  even 
more  books.  He  also  told  of  a new  lot  diagram  form. 
]\Ir.  Primrose  of  Loudon  Park,  Baltimore,  spoke  for 


the  card  index.  The  card  used  in  his  system  bears  the 
name  of  the  lot  holder,  the  number  of  the  lot  and  num- 
ber of  deed  on  its  face,  and  on  the  back  the  lot  diagram. 
The  diagrams  are  printed  on  the  back  and  the  burial 
card  made  up  from  the  regular  burial  record.  He 
had  tried  the  old  index  form  and  the  loose  leaf  system 
and  abandoned  them  both  for  the  cards.  Sid  J.  Hare, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  also  spoke  in  favor  of  the  card  sys- 
tem, which  he  varied  by  stamping  the  dimensions  of 
the  lot  on  the  back  of  the  card  with  rubber  stamp. 
Secretary  Howell,  of  “Rock  Creek,”  Washington,  used 
a book  for  the  cemetery  office  and  a card  system  for 
the  city  office,  keeping  two  records.  Mr.  Wright  also 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  keeping  a duplicate  record. 
Mr.  Diering,  of  “Woodlawn,”  New  York,  called  at- 
tention to  the  labor  of  re-writing  index  books  when 
torn  or  worn  out,  whereas  a card  could  be  easily  re- 
placed. The  card  system  is  used  entirely  at  Wood- 
lawn. 

Mr.  Bargamin,  President  of  Hollywood  Cemetery, 
Richmond,  Va.,  was  elected  an  honorary  member  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Boice,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  until 
the  next  day. 

Third  Day,  Thursday,  September  2tst. 

Thursday  morning  was  given  over  to  an  automobile 
ride  to  points  of  interest  about  the  city.  The  entire 
party  was  comfortably  accommodated  in  two  of  the 
large  sightseeing  automobiles  and  a half  dozen  or 
more  smaller  machines.  After  a preliminary  tour  of 
Washington’s  fine  residence  district,  where  the  guides 
pointed  out  the  houses  of  some  of  the  public  men  and 
the  foreign  embassies,  the  party  was  taken  down  the 
Mall  past  the  Capitol  and  out  into  the  southeast  sec- 
tion of  the  city  to  the  Navy  Yard.  Many  of  the  in- 
teresting sights  in  the  foundries  and  machine  works 
were  seen  from  the  carriages  as  they  drove  through. 
The  ride  was  continued  to  the  old  Congressional  Ceme- 
tery, which  is  further  out  in  the  same  section  of  the 
city.  Here  they  were  met  by  Superintendent  Earn- 
shaw,  who  showed  them  some  of  the  interesting  sights 
of  this  old  burying  ground.  The  curious  old  ceno- 
taphs, formerly  erected  to  Congressmen,  recalled  a cus- 
tom long  since  abandoned.  This  cemetery  is  out  of 
the  beaten  track  of  Washington  life  and  was  chiefly 
interesting  as  a historic  relic  of  the  old-fashioned  bur- 
ial ground. 

The  drive  led  back  to  the  hotel,  and  after  luncheon 
the  party  took  special  cars  to  Rock  Creek  Cemetery. 
Secretary  Howell  took  them  in  charge,  showed  the 
well-appointed  offices,  and  took  them  for  a short  walk 
around  the  grounds  near  the  entrance.  The  little  old 
parish  church,  built  in  1719,  from  bricks  brought 
from  England  as  ballast  in  tobacco  ships,  and  remod- 
eled in  1868,  is  the  oldest  in  the  District.  Some  of 
the  ancient  marble  tablets  near  it  bear  the  names  of 
the  foremost  families  of  the  old  Maryland  colony. 
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The  Adams  monument,  a famous  point  of  interest  for 
sightseers,  was  a mecca  for  the  party.  It  was  modeled 
by  the  foremost  American  sculptor,  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens.  The  wonderful  bronze  figure  which  has 
been  variously  termed  “Grief,”  “The  Angel  of  Death,” 
“The  Peace  of  God,”  etc.,  is  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive memorials  in  the  country.  Surrounded  by  a close 
planting  of  Arbor  Vitae,  it  is  made  doubly  impressive 
by  seclusion.  The  bronze  statue  of  “Memory,”  a 
seated  figure  in  a granite  exedra  overgrown  with  vines, 
modeled  by  William  Ordway  Partridge,  was  another 
interesting  monument  seen.  After  a brief  stroll 
around  to  admire  the  majestic  old  trees,  one  of  the 
chief  treasures  of  the  cemetery,  the  party  went  to  the 
chapel  for  the  afternoon  session. 

The  first  business  was  the  election  of  officers,  which 
resulted  in  choosing  the  list  of  nominees  as  reported 
at  the  session  of  the  previous  day.  The  report  of  the 
Auditing  Committee  was  accepted  and  President  Mor- 
ton introduced  to  the  Convention  Mr.  George  H. 
Brown,  Landscape  Gardener  of  Public  Grounds,  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Brown  spoke  brieffy  of  his  impres- 
sion of  the  peculiarities  and  difficulties  of  attaining 
landscape  effects  in  cemeteries  and  said  that  the  finest 
cemeteries  of  the  future  would  be  those  that  had  been 
well  planned  before  any  lots  were  sold ; these  could  set 
aside  certain  portions  of  the  cemetery  boundary  and 
small  areas  at  section  boundaries  for  ornamental  plant- 
ing. Most  cemeteries,  he  said,  contained  too  many 
trees  and  not  enough  flowering  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants.  The  planting  on  the  public  grounds  was  briefly 
described  and  the  placing  of  native  trees  in  boundaries 
rather  than  in  rows  was  commended.  Roads  and 
lawns  are  the  most  attractive  parts  of  a cemetery  and 
should  be  well  kept.  The  speaker  believed  macadam 
roads  to  be  best.  Mr.  Brown  came  to  Washington 
fifty  years  ago  and  the  parks  of  the  city  have  all  been 
created  since  that  time.  The  city  is  on  the  border 
line  between  the  north  and  the  south,  a very  favorable 
location  for  growing  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs.  It 
is  particularly  rich  in  oaks  and  maples  and  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs.  Park  work  is  still  under  active  de- 
velopment and  the  department  is  now  taking  in  about 
fifty  acres  of  land  reclaimed  from  the  river  front. 
There  are  now  over  four  hundred  acres  of  reservation. 
In  response  to  questions  from  Superintendent  Falconer, 
of  Pittsburg,  Mr.  Brown  noted  some  of  the  best  shrubs 
for  each  season  of  the  year.  In  early  spring  the  Jase- 
mine  leads  the  way,  blooming  sometimes  in  January. 
It  is  followed  by  many  varieties  of  Forsythia  and 
Spiraeas,  of  which  Mr.  Brown  mentioned  particularly 
the  prunifolia  and  the  Reevesii.  The  most  beautiful 
tree  in  the  springtime  in  Washington  is  the  Magnolia 
speciosa.  Am.ong  the  shrubs  were  Sidonia,  all  of  the 
Deutzias,  and  Syringas.  The  use  of  shrubbery  under 
trees  whose  foliage  did  not  come  near  the  ground  was 


here  noted  as  desirable.  In  midsummer  come  the  flow- 
ering trees,  including  the  Magnolias  and  others,  and 
in  late  summer  the  Hydrangeas.  Later  come  the  Chi- 
nese Tamarix,  the  Desmodiums,  Lobelia  rupestris,  and 
the  berried  plants,  among  these  the  Carolina  Buck- 
thorn is  the  favorite.  The  Dogwood,  the  Barberry, 
Hydrangeas,  Viburnums,  several  varieties  of  Azaleas, 
Rosa  lucida,  Rosa  rugosa,  are  all  mentioned  as  very 
desirable  shrubs  for  beautifying  the  cemeteries.  Other 
members  joined  in  questioning  Mr.  Brown  about  dif- 
ferent shrubs  and  plants  before  he  was  finally  allowed 
to  take  his  seat. 

A paper  by  A.  L.  Snyder,  of  Fountain  Grove  Ceme- 
tery, .Bryan,  Ohio,  was  read  by  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr., 
as  Mr.  Snyder  was  not  present. 

Mr.  Snyder  thought  that  the  chapel  would  have 
more  usefulness  if  utilized  as  an  archive  and  could 
be  made  a place  of  much  historic  interest.  Some  of 
the  money  expended  for  monuments  could,  he  thought, 
be  more  properly  used  for  making  the  chapel  a deposi- 
tory or  museum  for  historic  or  scientific  objects  which 
would  make  it  an  object  of  pilgrimage  for  the  devout, 
the  curious,  and  the  scientific. 

J.  E.  Miller,  of  Dodge  Grove  Cemetery,  Mattoon, 
111.,  read  a paper  on  “Legal  Matters  Affecting  Ceme- 
teries.” It  dealt  chiefly  with  the  lack  of  cemetery 
legislation  in  Illinois  and  the  work  of  the  Illinois  State 
Association  to  remedy  this  need.  The  laws  are  in  a 
very  chaotic  state  and  fail  to  define  legal  rights  of  the 
lot  owners  and  of  the  cemetery  authorities.  The  right 
of  heirship  and  interment  in  a lot  after  the  death  of 
the  owner  is  one  of  the  vexatious  points  that  the  leg- 
islative committee  is  trying  to  clear  up.  They  have 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Legislature  to  pass  a bill  pro- 
viding for  a permanent  care  fund  in  cemeteries  owned 
and  controlled  by  cities.  Three  other  bills  were  intro- 
duced but  did  not  come  up  for  passage  owing  to  the 
early  adjournment  of  the  Legislature.  These,  it  is 
confident,  will  be  passed  at  the  next  session.  Among 
the  matters  dealt  with  in  these  bills  are  the  fixing  of 
the  right  of  interment  in  the  lot ; giving  cemetery  of- 
ficials full  charge  of  traffic  in  the  cemetery  ; giving  more 
adequate  police  protection,  and  doing  away  with  the 
nuisance  of  peddlers,  and  other  disturbers  of  quiet  at 
the  cemetery  entrance. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Scorgie  told 
of  some  of  the  special  features  of  the  Massachusetts 
laws  and  noted  a recent  decision  concerning  Swan 
Point  Cemetery,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  to  the  effect 
that  an  heir  or  a purchaser  of  the  lot  from  the  original 
owner  does  not  take  an  absolute  ownership  but  simply 
an  easement  in  the  lot.  He  has  a right  to  make  an 
interment  or  erect  a monument  on  a lot,  but  has  no 
right  to  remove  a body.  Several  members  quoted  in- 
stances to  show  that  the  cemetery  had  a right  to  pre- 
vent interment  until  charges  on  a lot  were  paid.  Mr. 
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Pirie  cited  a United  States  supreme  court  decision  to 
the  effect  that  the  right  of  interment  can  be  exercised 
only  once,  that  is,  that  a lot  cannot  be  transferred  while 
there  is  an  interment  in  it.  Messrs.  Pirie  and  Scorgie 
brought  up  other  interesting  legal  points  and  decisions. 

When  this  discussion  was  concluded  the  Convention 
listened  to  a brief  paper  on  the  “Best  Methods  of  Con- 
structing Gutters,”  by  James  C.  Parkinson,  superin- 
tendent of  Green  Mount  Cemetery,  Baltimore.  Mr. 
Parkinson  described  the  manufacture  and  use  of  as- 
phalt blocks  for  gutters  and  walks,  which  has  been 
very  successful  in  his  cemetery.  Pie  told  of  the 
construction  of  two  different  kinds  of  blocks  and 
showed  examples  of  some  which  had  been  in  use. 
One  of  the  blocks  is  constructed  of  niggerhead  stone, 
which  is  heated  and  molded  and  pressed  into  block 
form.  There  is  also  a limestone  block  which  gets 
whiter  with  age.  Gutters  of  this  kind  cost  about 
$1.25  or  $1.70  per  square  yard,  according  to  the  grade 
of  material  used.  Weeds  and  grass  do  not  cause 
trouble  in  them  and  the  blocks  are  not  affected  by 
frost.  Mr.  Parkinson  showed  some  photographs  illus- 
trating the  use  of  these  blocks  in  Green  Mount  Ceme- 
tery. 

Mr.  John  R.  Hooper,  of  Hollywood  Cemetery,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  gave  a short  account  of  some  aquatic  plant- 
ing which  he  had  recently  made.  Mr.  Hooper  had 
constructed  a pool  30  x 12  ft.  and  18  inches  deep,  and 
planted  it  with  four  clumps  of  Nymphaeas,  Nelumbiums 
and  other  small  aquatics.  It  has  a natural  bottom,  did 
not  require  any  special  preparation,  and  does  not  de- 
mand nearly  so  much  water  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
It  was  so  successful  that  he  decided  to  construct  an- 
other pond,  about  one-half  acre  in  size.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts — one  for  tender  and  one  for  hardy  plants. 
He  germinates  and  grows  his  own  Victorias  and  was 
very  successful  with  both  tender  and  hardy  Nymphaeas. 

The  president  appointed  William  Stone,  William 
Falconer,  and  William  Crosbie,  as  a Committee  on 
Resolutions  on  the  Death  of  Members,  and  then  called 
on  the  Committee  on  Location  to  report.  Mr.  Pirie, 
the  chairman,  reported  the  selection  of  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, as  the  next  place  of  meeting.  There  was  also 
an  invitation  from  Niagara  Falls. 

Fourth  Day,  Friday,  September  22nd. 

Friday  was  devoted  entirely  to  an  excursion  to  Mt. 
Vernon  and  Arlington.  The  party  took  special  cars 
on  the  Washington  & Mt.  Vernon  R.  R.  at  ii  a.  m. 
and  reached  the  home  of  Washington  about  noon, 
after  a ride  through  some  historic  towns  and  scenes  in 
Virginia.  Before  starting  on  the  tour  of  the  grounds 
an  appetizing  Southern  luncheon  was  served  under  the 
trees  at  the  entrance  to  Mt.  Vernon.  After  luncheon 
a brief  meeting  for  winding  up  the  official  business  was 
called  witli  members  standing  under  the  trees.  The 


report  of  the  Committee  on  General  Resolutions  passed 
a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  all  who  had  assisted  in 
making  the  Convention  a success,  mentioning  in  par- 
ticular officials  of  the  local  cemeteries.  Commissioner 
West,  Major  Sylvester,  Dr.  Galloway,  Rev.  Thomas 
C.  Easton,  Rev.  Charles  E.  Buck,  Mr.  George  H. 
Brown,  Major  Drum,  superintendent  of  Arlington,  and 
the  untiring  executive  committee.  The  retiring  offi- 
cers made  brief  speeches  of  thanks  and  President  Car- 
ter performed  his  first  official  duty  by  appointing  an 
executive  committee  for  the  Detroit  Convention.  It 
consists  of  Messrs.  Prank  Eurich,  of  “Woodlawn,”  and 
John  Reid,  of  “Mt.  Olivet,”  Detroit,  and  one  other 
member  to  be  selected  by  them. 

The  party  then  entered  the  grounds  and  spent  over 
an  hour  admiring  the  old  mansion,  its  grounds  and 
gardens.  The  view  toward  the  river,  a hundred  and 
fifty  feet  below,  and  the  great  growth  of  ancient  trees 
on  the  riverside,  the  old-fashioned  garden,  with  its 
formal  walks  and  hedges  of  box,  and  the  rose  garden 
where  the  roses  named  after  Washington’s  mother 
and  Nellie  Custis  were  originally  grown  were  objects 
of  particular  interest  and  admiration.  The  special 
train  was  boarded  for  Arlington  about  3 o’clock  and 
at  the  entrance  to  this  cemetery  the  party  broke  up 
into  groups  and  strolled  about  at  their  leisure. 

Arlington  is  the  largest  of  the  National  cemeteries, 
of  which  there  are  83.  It  contains  408  acres  and 
more  than  19,000  soldiers  are  buried  there.  The  en- 
trance from  the  river  reveals  a scene  of  majestic  nat- 
ural beauty,  with  great  slopes  and  ravines  covered 
with  immense  oaks,  tall  cedars,  and  a profusion  of 
other  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  The  grounds  are 
rarely  well  kept  and  the  art  of  the  landscape  gardener 
has  added  much  to  the  work  of  nature.  Near  the 
Arlington  Mansion,  formerly  the  residence  of  Robt.  E. 
Lee,  was  seen  the  circular  Temple  of  Fame,  sur- 
rounded by  flower  beds  and  rich  lawns.  Nearby  is 
the  vine  covered  Druidical  Amphitheatre  where  the 
open-air  services  are  held  on  Memorial  Day.  The 
cemetery  has  three  entrance  gates,  which  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  Generals — the  main  entrance  being  the 
Sheridan  Gate.  The  McClellan  Gate,  seen  in  one  of 
the  illustrations,  is  a picturesque  arch  of  red  sandstone, 
overgrown  with  Ampelopsis.  The  rest  of  the  after- 
noon was  spent  amid  these  impressive  surroundings, 
which  formed  a fitting  close  for  the  most  successful 
meeting  in  the  history  of  the  organization. 

About  half  of  the  members  visited  Baltimore  the 
next  day  on  invitation  from  Green  Mount  and  Loudon 
Park  Cemeteries.  Green  Mount  is  Baltimore’s  historic 
cemetery  and  contains  the  tombs  of  many  famous 
Maryland  families.  The  little  Gothic  Chapel  of  red 
.stone,  on  a hill  near  the  entrance  with  open  lawn 
about  it,  is  one  of  its  most  interesting  features.  From 
this  cemetery  the  party  took  cars  to  Loudon  Park, 
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which  is  Baltimore’s  large  landscape  cemetery.  Here 
the  visitors  saw  the  work  of  constructing  the  new  elec- 
tric railroad  which  is  to  run  entirely  through  the 
grounds  to  the  receiving  vault,  passing  through  a 
beautiful  wooded  ravine,  which  separates  the  newer 
portion  of  the  cemetery  from  the  old. 

An  invitation  was  received  to  visit  West  Laurel 
Hill  Cemetery  in  Philadelphia,  and  a number  of  the 
members  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  also 
visited  New  York. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  new  members  pre- 
sented by  the  Committee  on  Credentials : 


William  Eurich,  Supt.  “Hillside,”  Minneapolis;  W.  S. 
Cornell,  Supt.  “Asheville.”  Asheville,  N.  C. ; T.  H.  Little,  Ass’t 
Secretary  “Mt.  Hope,”  Chicago;  George  C.  Rich,  “Prospect 
Hill,”  Washington,  D.  C. ; Anthony  .A.mbrosini,  Supt.  “For- 
est,” St.  Paul,  Minn.;  John  P.  O’Connor,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  “Calvary  and  St.  Mary’s,”  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Charles  H.  Cole,  “Rosedale  and  Linden  Park,”  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. ; Walter  M.  Richardson,  Supt.  Evergreen  Cemetery, 
Leominster,  Mass. ; J.  L.  Halstead,  Supt.  Nyack  Cemetery, 
Nyack,  N.  Y. ; W.  H.  Isaac,  Supt.  Monongahela  Cemetery, 
Monongahela,  Pa.;  James  H.  Nicoll,  Supt.  Lexington  Cem- 
etery, Lexington,  Ky. ; Edward  R.  Longstreth,  secretary 
“West  Laurel  Hill,”  Philadelphia;  J.  P.  Bodfish, Resident  Man- 
ager St.  John’s  Cemetery,  Canton,  Mass.;  John  M.  Burns, 
“Mt.  Olivet,”  Washington,  D.  C. ; J.  E.  Trent,  Supt.  “Canarsie,” 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; Fred.  1.  Sloan,  Ass’t  Supt.  “Woodland,” 
Ironton,  Ohio ; L.  L.  Farley,  Supt.  “Greenlawn,”  Adams- 
town,  W.  Va. ; Thomas  L.  H.  Wiltberger,  Supt.  “Rock  Creek,” 
Washington,  D.  C. ; Robert  D.  Howell,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, “Rock  Creek,”  Washington,  D.  C. ; J.  I.  DeHaven,  Sec- 
retary “Mt.  Olivet,”  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Horace  A Derry, 
Supt.  “Glenwood,”  Everett,  Mass ; Robert  Gilchrist,  Supt. 
“Wyoming,”  West  Pittston,  Pa. ; J.  T.  Earnshaw,  Supt.  “Con- 
gressional,” Washington,  D.  C. ; Lewis  Ehlers,  Supt.  “Loudon 
Park,”  Baltimore,  Md. ; Edw.  Woods,  Supt.  “Bonnie  Brae,” 
Baltimore,  Md. ; Frank  Primrose,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
“Loudon  Park,”  Baltimore,  Md. ; J.  A.  Hepler,  Ass’t  Supt. 
“Charles  Evans,”  Reading,  Pa. ; H.  M.  Swartz,  Milton,  Pa. ; 
L.  G.  Turner,  President  Lorraine  Cemetery,  Bethlehem,  Pa.; 
L.  H.  Brenton,  President  “Wyoming,”  West  Pittson,  Pa. ; 
Rev.  V.  P.  Langley,  St.  John’s  Church  Cemetery,  Conlon, 
Mass. ; William  Harris,  Supt.  “Woodlawn,”  Wilkensburg, 
Pa.;  William  TayLr,  Supt.  “Forest  Hills,”  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. ; Robert  Schivener,  Ass’t  Supt.  “Cedar  Hill.”  Hartford, 
Conn.;  J.  A.  Schmiemeier,  Supt.  “St.  Mathews,”  St.  Louis. 


Those  registered  at  the  convention  were  as  follows : 

James  Currie  and  wife,  Mrs.  N.  0.  Slater,  W.  S.  Pirie, 
Milw'aukee;  L.  L.  Farley,  Adam.son,  W.  Va. ; Edward  G.  Car- 
ter and  wife,  W.  N.  Rudd  and  wife.  Geo.  L.  Tilton  and  wife, 
Chicago;  John  R.  Hooper  and  A.  Bargamin,  Richmond,  Va. ; 
A.  E.  Silcott,  Washington  Court  House,  O. ; Mrs.  S.  Binder, 
Alleghany,  Pa. ; J.  H.  Erskine,  Manchester,  N.  H. ; U.  T. 
Dubel,  Glenna  Dubel,  and  Mrs.  Preston,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. ; 
J.  R.  Florence,  Circleville,  O. ; O.  W.  Crabbs  and  wife,  Mun- 
cie,  Ind. ; S.  C.  Penrose  and  daughter,  S.  C.  Palmer,  Frances 
Palmer,  Edith  Sweeney,  Wilmington,  Del.;  P.  L.  King,  But- 
ler, Pa.;  George  Van  Atta  and  wife  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bald- 
win, Newark,  O. ; Chas.  E.  Sparks,  Jr.,  wife  and  sister;  J.  C. 
Scorgie  and  wife,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  H.  N.  Schwartz,  Milton, 
Pa. ; J.  L.  Bodfish,  Canton,  Mass. ; Geo.  W.  Creesy  and  wife, 
Salem,  Mass. ; John  C.  Dix  and  wife,  Cleveland,  O. ; Jas.  H. 
Nicoll  and  wife,  Lexington,  Ky. ; William  H.  Isaac,  Monon- 
gahela, Pa. ; Sid  J.  Hare,  wife  and  two  children,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  George  W.  Voorhees  and  wife,  Norwalk,  Conn.;  R.  D. 
Howell  and  wife,  Washington,  D.  C. ; R.  N.  Kesterson  and 
Son,  Knoxville,  Tenn;  David  Woods  and  daughter,  Pitts- 
burg; T.  E.  Anderson,  Danville,  111.;  H.  L.  Foy,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. ; H.  Wilson  Ross  and  wife,  Newton  Center, 
Mass. ; R.  E.  Scrivener  and  friend,  Hartford,  Conn. ; George 
Gossard,  wife  and  daughter,  Washington  Court  House,  O. ; 
John  M.  Burns,  Washington,  D.  C. ; John  E.  Miller  and  wife 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hancock,  Mattoon,  111. ; Thomas  White, 
Fairhaven,  Mass.;  Chas.  B.  Jefferson  and  wife,  Philadelphia; 
P.  W.  Goodwin  and  wife,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ; William  Fal- 
coner and  daughter,  Pittsburg;  F.  S.  Newcomb  and  E.  Row- 
ley,  New  London,  Conn. ; F.  1.  Sloan,  Ironton,  O. ; H.  A. 
Derry,  Everett,  Mass.;  F.  S.  Gilberts,  Waynesboro,  Pa. ; John 
Bidelman,  lAlbion,  N.  Y. ; T.  H.  Little,  Chicago ; A.  Rein- 
hardt and  wife.  Orange,  N.  J. ; William  Taylor,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  T.  H.  Wright,  Covington,  Ky. ; William  Stone,  Lynn, 
Mass. ; R.  A.  Leavitt,  Melrose,  Mass. ; John  W.  Keller  and 
wife,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; W.  S.  Cornell,  Asheville,  N.  C. ; 
F.  Sheard,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; L.  B.  Root  and  wife,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  John  M.  Boxell,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  C.  H.  Cole, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. ; John  Gunn,  Whitinsville,  Mass.;  T.  L. 
Wiltberger,  Washington,  D.  C. ; William  Salway  and  wife, 
Cincinnati;  Frank  Primrose,  Lewis  Ehlers,  Baltimore;  Jas. 
H.  Morton,  Boston;  John  J.  Stephens  and  wife,  Columbus, 
O.;  Alex.  McKerichar,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Misses  M.  A., 
A.  N.  and  Lillian  E.  Smith  and  George  M.  Painter,  Philadel- 
phia; Fred  R.  Diering,  wife  and  daughter,  New  York;  Bel- 
lett  Lawson  and  wife,  Paxtang,  Pa.;  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr.,  and 
wife,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; Chas.  M.  Chamberlain,  Maspeth,  N.  Y. ; 
Ed.  L.  Kimes,  Toledo,  O. ; W.  H.  Druckemiller,  Sunbury, 
Pa. ; R.  D.  Boice,  Geneseo,  111. ; Edw.  R.  Longstreth,  Phila- 
delphia; G.  L.  Kelly  and  wife.  New  Albany,  Ind.;  Mrs.  Mc- 
Bride, Mrs.  E.  E.  Hay,  Erie,  Pa. ; G.  Scherzinger  and  niece. 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ; Richard  Gohlke  and  wife,  Findlay,  0.; 
Henry  Bresser,  Toledo,  O. ; Frank  Eurich  and  wife,  Detroit, 
Mich. ; O.  H.  Sample,  Park  and  Cemetery,  Chicago. 


Perpetual  Care. 

Paper  by  U\  S.  Pirie^  Sec,  Forest  Home  Cemetery^  Mihvaukee^  at  the  Convention  of  Cemetery  Superintendents. 


“The  proper  and  legal  methods  of  applying  this  principle.” 

Such  was  the  wording  used  in  notifying  me  of  my  selection 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  to  prepare  a paper  for  the  nine- 
teenth annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Ceme- 
tery Superintendents. 

On  examination  of  annual  statements  of  cemeteries  as 
published  in  Park  and  Cemetery  and  Landscape  Gardening, 
there  seem  to  be  two  kinds  of  Perpetual  Care  funds: 

First,  and  the  most  general,  are  the  funds  given  for  the 
perpetual  care  of  individual  lots.  Such  funds,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  called  “Funds  for  perpetual  care  of  Lots.” 

Second,  sums  set  aside  by  the  cemetery  officials  for  the 
perpetual  care  of  the  whole  cemetery.  We  will  call  such 
funds  “General  Reserve  or  General  Care  of  Cemetery  Funds.” 
The  existence  of  either  or  both  of  these  funds,  assumes  that 
the  location  of  the  cemetery  is  permanent  and  that  no  change 
in  environment  will  necessitate  abandoning  the  land  as 
a burial  place.  Before  any  cemetery  officials  give  a contract 
or  receipt  binding  the  corporation  forever,  has  proper  pre- 


caution been  taken,  through  legislative  action  or  otherwise, 
to  assure  the  permanency  of  the  location  of  the  Cemetery 
grounds,  and  their  perpetual  use  as  a burial  place?  We  all 
know  of  many  instances  where  cemeteries  have  been  con- 
demned, the  interments  ordered  removed  to  a different  location 
and  often  the  identification  of  those  interred  completely  lost. 
Suppose  perpetual  care  had  been  provided  for  on  lots  in  such 
cemeteries,  how  are  the  officials  to  carry  out  the  binding 
contracts  of  their  predecessors?  Is  it  not  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations  that  the  greatest  caution  be  exercised 
to  insure  the  permanency  of  location? 

Next  to  the  permanency  of  location,  the  permanency  of  the 
organization  must  be  considered.  Are  our  cemetery  com- 
panies or  associations  so  organized  that  provision  is  made 
so  that  they  can  carry  out  the  contracts  for  all  time  them- 
selves, or  turn  such  funds  or  obligation  over  to  some  organi- 
zation of  an  unending  nature,  which  will  bind  itself  and  its 
successors  to  carry  out  the  original  agreement?  If  per- 
manency in  these  two  vital  points  has  been  provided  for  we 
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are  in  a position  to  accept  the  trusts  imposed  upon  us,  but 
if  not,  it  were  far  better  for  us  to  be  honest  and  candid  and 
tell  our  patrons  that  we  are  a short-lived  body  and  can  only 
agree  .to  bind  ourselves  for  a specified  time.  Assuming  that 
perpetuity  can  be  guaranteed,  so  far  as  human  foresight  can 
guarantee  what  such  a stupendous  word  implies,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  consider  the  “proper  and  legal  methods  of  apply- 
ing the  principle.” 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  have  made  provision 
for  cemeteries  to  accept  funds  for  perpetual  care  of  lots  as 
follows : — 

“Every  such  association  * t * * owning  and  using 

iands  for  cemetery  purposes  shall  take,  hold  and  use  such 
gifts,  bequests  or  devises  or  personal  or  real  property,  or 
the  income  or  proceeds  thereof,  as  may  be  made  in  trust  or 
otherwise,  for  the  improvement,  maintenance,  repair,  preser- 
vation or  ornamentation  of  any  lot,  vault,  tomb,  chapel  or 
other  structure  in  such  cemetery,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  gift,  bequest  or  devise,  and  in  accordance  with  such 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  made  by  the 
officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  cemetery. ' 

“If  money  is  given  or  bequeathed  for  any  such  purpose, 
and  without  direction  as  to  the  manner  of  its  investment 
the  income  of  which  is  directed  to  be  used  for  any  such 
purposes,  it  shall  be  invested  by  the  proper  officers  in  bonds 
of  the  United  States,  of  this  State,  or  of  some  county,  city 
or  village,  town  or  school  district  of  this  State,  or  in  bond 
or  note  secured  by  mortgage  on  property  in  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding one-half  the  value  of  such  property.  * * ♦ * It 

shall  be  the  duty  of  * * * * such  treasurer  or  other 

financial  officer  of  any  cemetery  association  to  which  any 
gift,  bequest  or  devise  has  been  made  for  any  purpose  with- 
in this  section,  on  the  first  secular  day  of  January  in  each 
year  to  make  a written  report  to  the  Judge  of  the  County 
Court  of  the  County  in  which  the  cemetery  thereof  is  situ- 
ated, showing  in  detail  the  amount  of  funds  and  the  value 
of  property  which  has  been  received  for  such  purposes  and 
the  disposition  thereof.  * * * * The  said  Judge  shall 

examine  all  accounts  rendered  and  audit  the  same,  and  also 
examine  into  the  investments  made  and  securities  taken 
hereunder. 

“Property  given,  bequeathed  or  devised,  and  trusts  created 
for  any  of  the  purposes  herein  authorized  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation  and  from  the  operation  of  laws  against  per- 
petuities, accumulations  and  mortmain.” 

Such  are  the  statutory  provisions  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
to  safeguard  the  funds  left  by  individuals  for  the  perpetual 
care  of  their  lots  and  are  the  “legal  methods  of  applying  the 
principle.” 

The  Trustees  of  Forest  Home  Cemetery,  Milwaukee,  gave 
the  matter  of  perpetual  care  of  lots  a great  deal  of  con- 
sideration before  drawing  their  contracts  or  receipts  for 
funds  to  be  deposited  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
give  you  the  following  form  as  a result  of  their  deliberations : 

Received  of  the  sum  of 

Dollars  to  be  in- 
vested, and  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  expended  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  stated,  for  the  perpetual  care  of  Lot 

number  in  Block  number  

in  Section  number  in  FOREST  HOME 

CEMETERY,  in  the  County  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  doing 
work  on  said  Lot,  as  follows:  


Said  sum  of  money  has  been  received  on  the  following  con- 
ditions, to-wit:  That  the  amount  received  shall  be  in- 
vested, together  with  such  other  sums  as  have  been  or  shall 
be  received  for  like  purposes,  to  the  best  advantage  and 
kept  in  a separate  fund,  and  the  income  arising  from  such 
invested  fund  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year,  be 
apportioned  as  follows: — One  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount 
of  said  fund  shall  be  retained  and  carried  into  the  General 
Reserve  Fund  of  the  Cemetery,  and  the  balance  of  the  in- 
come of  such  first  named  fund  shall  be  apportioned  pro  rata 
to  the  several  amounts  in  said  funds  and  the  amounts  so 
apportioned  shall  be  the  amounts  that  may  be  expended 
during  the  current  year  on  the  lot,  lots  or  graves,  for  the 
care  of  which  said  sums  of  money  shall  have  been  received. 
Any  amount  left  over  unexpended  for  any  year  or  years 
on  any  given  lot  or  lots  or  graves,  shall  be  added  to  the 
amount  allowed  to  be  expended  in  any  subsequent  year  or 
years. 

No  gift  or  bequest  shall  be  entitled  to  any  benefit  from 
the  income  of  the  fund,  unless  such  gift  or  bequest  shall 
have  been  received  at  least  one  year  prior  to  any  first  day 
of  May.  No  gift  shall  be  received  for  a less  sum  than  one 
hundred  dollars. 

The  form  of  contract  is  so  simple  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
need  explanation,  but  there  may  be  some  among  us  who  have 
an  inclination  to  use  the  word  “why”  and  I will  try  to  fore- 


stall such  by  giving  the  reasons  before  the  questions  are 
put.  The  one  per  cent,  is  carried  into  the  General  Reserve 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expense  of  looking  after 
the  investment  of  the  moneys  left  in  trust,  and  for  rein- 
bursing  any  loss  that  might  possibly  occur,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  to  maintain  the  Cemetery,  when  the  in- 
come from  the  sale  of  lots  and  other  receipts  have  become  so 
small  as  to  be  inadequate.  While  every  lot  owner  is  willing 
and  wants  to  have  his  lot  looked  after  in  time  to  come,  is 
particularly  interested  in  such  individual  lot,  he  also  wants 
to  know  that  the  drives,  approaches  and  general  appearance 
are  kept  up,  and  we  have  as  yet  failed  to  find  anyone  who 
does  not  see  the  wisdom  of  such  provision  and  who  is  not 
perfectly  willing  to  contribute  his  share  for  such  purpose. 

The  wisdom  of  agreeing  to  spend  only  the  income  less  one 
per  cent  has  been  already  shown ; for,  when  Forest  Home  be- 
gan taking  in  funds  for  perpetual  care,  the  prevailing  rate 
of  interest  paid  on  first-slass  mortages,  such  as  they  could 
accept,  was  six  and  seven  per  cent,  while  now  it  is  only  four 
and  one-half  and  five,  and  in  some  instances  they  have  ac- 
cepted as  low  as  four.  Suppose  the  Trustees  had  agreed 
to  spend  five  per  cent  of  the  amount  deposited,  or  a sum 
equal  to  five  per  cent,  which  only  a few  years  ago  seemed 
like  a reasonable  calculation,  they  could  not  carry  out  the 
trust  without  loss.  The  management  of  all  cemeteries  is  now 
doing,  and  always  will  do,  the  best  they  can  for  their  lot 
owners,  and  they  will  get  the  best  returns  for  their  money 
obtainable  with  good  business  judgment,  and  so  depositors 
are,  and  should  be,  satisfied  to  accept  what  the  principal 
will  bring.  In  case  depositors  are  not  satisfied  with  the  form 
of  contract  issued,  they  have  the  alternative  of  depositing 
special  securities,  and  the  entire  income  of  such  securities 
will  be  credited  without  deduction  for  the  General  Reserve 
fund,  until  such  time  as  the  securities  so  given  shall  mature 
or  be  paid,  when  the  amount  realized  therefrom  will  be  added 
to  and  invested  with  the  special  fund  and  the  pro  rata  amount 
of  the  net  income  will  be  apportioned  as  provided  for  in 
above  form  of  contract. 

Another  precaution  to  be  observed  is  to  aviod  making 
contracts  providing  for  too  much  detail,  as  they  are  sure  to 
cause  trouble.  In  a letter  from  one  of  the  prominent  mem- 
bers of  our  association  is  the  following: — “A  contract 
made  for  setting  tulips  in  a lot  where  the  stone  work  de- 
stroys the  greater  part  of  them  each  pear,  is  now  making 
trouble  for  me.”  This  contract  was  probably  made  during 
the  time  of  the  present  incumbent,  and  when  it  was  made 
no  doubt  was  entertained  as  to  its  practicability.  If  such 
snags  are  encountered  in  so ^ short  a time  after  the  contract 
is  issued  what  right  have  we  to  burden  our  successors  in 
years  to  come  with  provisions  that  to  us  seem  reasonable, 
that  to  them  may  be  impossible  of  fulfillment?  Were  it 
not  the  wiser  to  agree  to  something  like  the  following,  chang- 
ing the  wording  to  cover  the  wishes  of  the  depositors : 

“The  net  income  to  be  spent  on  said  lot  in  keeping  the  lot, 
graves,  monument  and  markers  in  the  best  possible  condition.” 
and  then  add,  “if  funds  are  sufficient,  after  the  foregoing 
work,  has  been  done,  plant  and  care  for  flower  bed.  or  fill 
and  water  flower  vase,  or  do  any  other  special  work  as  may 
be  desired  or  specified.”  The  wisest  among  us  cannot  tell 
what  conditions  may  surround  our  successors,  and  we  must 
not  do  for  others  what  we  would  not  like  to  have  done  for 
us. 

In  one  cemetery  that  I have  heard  of  where  contracts 
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were  made  guaranteeing  to  “water  the  lot,”  the  water  supply 
gave  out,  and  the,  guarantee  or  agreement  became,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  null  and  void.  Could  not  the  depositor,  if  he 
were  still  living,  or  his  heirs,  if  he  were  dead,  claim  that  the 
contract  had  been  voided  by  non-fulfillment,  and  demand 
the  refundment  of  the  amount  deposited?  How  easily  this 
danger  could  have  been  avoided  by  simply  agreeing  to  give 
the  best  possible  care  to  the  lot. 

No  set  rules  can  be  made  covering  all  cemeteries,  and  each 
must  work  out  its  own  problem.  I would  most  urgently 
suggest  the  greatest  caution  be  exercised  in  not  making 
contracts  or  agreements  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  carry 
out. 

One  writer  to  “Park  and  Cemetery  and  Landscape  Garden- 
ing” says : “Three  per  cent  is  a safe  rate  of  interest  to 
be  allowed  on  Perpetual  Care  funds.”  Is  any  rate  safe 
when  United  States  bonds  paying  two  per  cent  are  now  sell- 
at  a premium?  Suppose  laws  are  passed , making  it  obli- 
gatory for  cemeteries  to  invest  their  trust  funds  in  United 
States  Bonds,  where  is  the  safety  of  guaranteeing  three 
per  cent?  Not  so  many  years  ago,  the  trustees  of  a cemetery 
not  five  thousands  miles  away  from  Milwaukee,  accepted 
funds  for  the  perpetual  care  of  lots  and  agreed  to  expend 
annually  a sum  equal  to  five  per  cent  of  the  principal.  Fortu- 
nately, there  were  not  many  of  those  contracts  issued,  for  it 
there  had  been,  I fear  that  in  a few  years,  judging  from  the 
decline  in  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  past  fifty  years,  the 
Trustees  of  that  cemetery  would  think  their  predecessors 
were,  to  say  the  least,  not  good  business  men.  Guarantee  to 
do  only  what  is  possible,  and  then  do  it  for  all  time. 

The  neglected  and  unsightly  appearance  of  many  of  our 
cemetery  lots,  when  the  immediate  members  of  the  family 
have  passed  away  or  have  moved  to  distant  locations,  plainly 
shows  the  necessity  for  providing  for  perpetual  care.  I heard 
of  a case  not  long  since  where  the  owner  of  a lot  who  was 
possessed  of  a large  portion  of  this  world’s  goods,  stipulated 
in  his  will  that  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  should  be  spent 
in  the  erection  of  a suitable  monument  on  his  lot.  The  ex- 
ecutors faithfully  carried  out  the  provision  of  the  will,  and  the 
“suitable”  monument  was  erected,  and  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  estate,  after  paying  sundry  bequests  to  charitable  insti- 
tutions, was  distributed  among  the  heirs.  Nothing  was  left  for 
the  perpetual  care  of  the  lot  and  the  monument;  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time  the  heirs  failed  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
matter  and  the  twenty-five  thousand  dollar  monument  was  sur- 
rounded by  a hay  field,  which  perhaps  was  fortunate,  as  it  pre- 
vented passersby  from  seeing  that  the  grave  of  the  one  whose 
money  paid  for  the  “suitable”  monument,  was  badly  sunken 
and  neglected.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  one  incident  is  better 
than  a whole  volume  on  the  necessity  of  providing  for  per- 
petual care,  and  I would  strongly  urge  on  each  and  every 
cemetery  official,  to  advise  their  lot  owners  to  be  sure  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  perpetual  care. 

In  justice  to  the  purchasers  of  lots,  the  subject  of  “General 
Reserve  Funds”  for  the  perpetual  care  of  the  whole  ceme- 
tery must  be  carefully  and  conscientiously  considered,  and  as 
large  an  amount  as  possible  of  the  annual  receipts  should 
be  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  The  Trustees  of  Forest  Home 
Cemetery  set  aside  20  ■ per  cent  of  the  amount  received  from 
the  sale  of  lots  and  single  graves,  after  deducting  the  amount 
paid  for  lots  and  single  graves  repurchased,  and,  as  the 
general  income  of  Forest  Home  is  still  adequate  to  maintain 
the  cemetery,  the  income  on  the  principal  is  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal each  year. 


We  are  all  vitally  interested  in  making  our  cemeteries 
as  beautiful  as  possible  and  we  must  see  that  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  maintaining  the  standard  in  years  to  come. 

To  Recapitulate  : 

I.  Make  your  location  and  organization  permanent. 

H.  Secure  funds  for  Perpetual  Care.  In  doing  so.  First, 
avoid  impossible  contracts  and.  Second,  thus  secure  perpet- 
ual fine  appearance  of  both  individual  lots  and  the  entire 
cemetery. 


Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  them^  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  m this  departme?it» 


It  is  becoming  fashionable  in  Paris  to  leave  cards  at  the 
cemetery,  says  the  Boston  Globe.  An  oak  box  placed  on  a 
tombstone  is  intended  for  the  cards  of  those  who  visit  the 
resting  place  of  a departed  friend.  In  this  way  the  near  rela- 
tives find  out  these  friends  who  still  cherish  the  memory 
of  the  dead. 

* * * 

Sid  J.  Hare,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  writes  that  he  is  preparing 
plans  for  three  cemeteries:  Greenwood,  a 104-acre  tract  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn. ; Mount  Hope,  an  80-acre  tract  between 
Joplin  and  Webb  City,  Mo.,  and  Highland  Park  Cemetery, 
Kansas  City,  Kan.  The  latter  contains  97J4  acres  of  high, 
rolling,  partly  wooded  ground  overlooking  the  Missouri 
River. 

* * * 

The  annual  report  of  the  Easton  Cemetery,  Easton,  Pa., 
showed  a balance  of  $3,885.50  on  hand  a year  ago,  at  which 
time  the  bonds  and  mortgages  held  by  the  corporation 
amounted  to  $50,497.78.  During  the  past  year  the  bequests 
and  deposits  received  amounted  to  $2,775,  and  $6,071.12  was 
received  for  work  done.  The  balance  of  cash  on  hand  to 
begin  the  new  year  with  is  $3,296.25,  and  the  bonds  and 
mortgages  now  the  property  of  the  corporation  foot  up  to 
$55,533.33.  During  the  past  year  the  corporation  paid  out 
$7,592.16  for  labor  and  for  the  superintendent’s  salary. 

« « « 

NEW  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Montrose  Cemetery,  a tract  of  104  acres  at  North  40th  and 
Bryn  Mawr  Aves.,  Chicago,  was  recently  dedicated.  It  is 
planned  to  increase  the  tract  to  142  acres. 

Woodlawn  Cemetery  is  the  new  tract  of  the  Masonic  Ceme- 
tery Association  recently  opened  in  San  Mateo  County,  Califor- 
nia. It  is  controlled  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons,  and  about 
$86,000  have  been  spent  in  improvements  which  include  a 
complete  water  system,  a handsome  chapel  and  receiving 
vault,  and  much  ornamental  planting.  It  has  about  two 
hundred  interments. 

A new  Catholic  Cemetery,  covering  one  hundred  acres,  was 
recently  dedicated  in  Delaware  Township,  New  Jersey. 

The  latest  addition  to  Chicago’s  constantly  growing  list  of 
cemeteries  is  Elm  Lawn,  located  at  Elmhurst  on  the  Chicago 
& Northwestern  R.  R.  The  cemetery  is  14  miles  from  the 
center  of  the  city  and  eight  miles  from  the  limits  on  West 
Lake  St. ; 430  acres  have  been  reserved  for  cemetery  pur- 
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poses,  of  which  50  acres  are  now  being  platted.  Improve- 
ments under  way  at  present  include  an  entrance  gateway, 
receiving  tomb,  fencing,  etc.  The  officers  of  the  company  are 
Otto  A.  Fisher,  president;  Alonzo  G.  Fisher,  secretary;  Al- 
fonso F.  Fisher,  superintendent. 

A new  Catholic  cemetery  to  be  used  by  all  South  Side 
Catholic  churches  of  Milwaukee,  and  to  take  the  place  of 
Trinity  Cemetery,  which  is  now  filled,  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Milwaukee  Archdiocese  for  $31,500.  The  new  burial 
tract  is  on  Western  avenue  and  covers  sixty-two  and  three- 
fourths  acres. 

Calvary  Cemetery,  a new  Catholic  burial  ground  on  the 
Marlton  pike,  below  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  recently  conse- 
crated and  dedicated  with  impressive  ceremonies. 

The  new  Catholic  cemetery,  located  on  Old  Montgomery 
road,  just  below  Hollywood,  near  Houston,  Tex.,  was  conse-, 
crated  in  June. 

A new  cemetery  is  being  laid  out  at  Branford,  Conn. 

The  Pleasant  View  Cemetery,  of  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
incorporated.  M.  P.  Tufts  is  president  and  Mary  W.  Haner 
secretary. 

A ten-acre  tract  has  been  donated  to  the  town  of  Plain 
Dealing,  La.,  for  a cemetery. 

The  Willard  Park  Cemetery  Company,  of  Roane  County, 
Tenn.,  capitalized  at  $1,000  and  incorporated  by  J.  S.  Knight, 
J.  B.  Bodwell,  A.  Jones,  George  Vanderpile,  J.  A.  Tenny  and 
E.  S.  Reeves. 

The  Southdale  Cemetery  Association,  of  Southdale,  Lu- 
zerne County,  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated. 


THE  UNDERTAKER  AND  THE  CEMETERY 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

(Paper  read  by  W^.  N.  Rudd,  of  Chicago,  before  the  convention 
of  Illinois  Undertakers.) 

Perhaps  there  are  no  two  classes  of  business  men  whose 
duties  throw  them  into  closer  and  more  intimate  contact  than 
the  undertaker  and  the  cemetery  superintendent.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  relations  between  them  should  be  of  the 
most  cordial  and  friendly  nature.  Both  are  dealing  with  the 
public  at  times  and  under  circumstances  the  most  trying,  and 
are  subject  frequently  to  the  most  caustic  and  unjust  criticism. 
The  mental  condition  of  our  clients  at  the  time  when  they  have 
need  of  our  services  is  and  always  will  be,  such  that  they  can- 
not take  a sane  view  of  matters.  Trifles  are  magnified,  un- 
reasonable demands  are  made,  and  unjust  criticism,  to  be  ac- 
cepted and  borne  without  retort,  is  given  to  us  full  measure. 

We  are  all  of  us  human  and  hence  prone  to  make  mis- 
takes. The  undertaker  sometimes  forgets  the  rough  box,  or 
telephones  the  wrong  time  of  arrival,  or  the  wrong  size  for  the 
grave.  In  such  cases,  gentlemen,  always  tell  your  people 
that  it  is  all  due  to  the  carelessness  and  incompetence  of  the 
superintendent ; that  this  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  done  you 
up  in  this  manner  and  you  are  going  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  have  him  removed.  He  will  like  it — ;and  he  won’t  forget 
you. 

On  the  other  hand,  I am  told— it  never  occurs  in  my 
cemetery,  no  never — that  some  of  my  misguided  brother  super- 
intendents occasionally  open  a grave  three  inches  too  short 
for  the  box,  or  get  it  in  the  wrong  location,  or  don’t  have  it 
quite  ready  when  the  funeral  arrives.  In  such  cases  the 


rule  of  course  should  be  to  whisper  to  the  friends  that  the 
incompetent,  careless  scamp  of  an  undertaker  must  have 
been  intoxicated  when  he  gave  you  the  order,  because  you 
were  particular  to  ask  him  twice  over  about  it,  and  have 
followed  his  instructions  to  the  letter.  That  he  is  always 
making  blunders  and  you  suppose,  as  usual,  he  will  try  and 
saddle  this  on  you ; and  then  you  shake  your  head  menacingly 
and  give  out  dark  threats  about  what  you  are  going  to  do.  The 
undertaker  will  like  it,  and  he  won’t  be  apt  to  forget  it  either. 

If  both  parties  will  systematically  follow  out  this  course,  a 
state  of  affairs  will  eventuate  which  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  relations  between  a small  boy  and  a colony  of  hornets, 
after  the  small  boy  has  done  business  with  a stone — that  is, 
the  relations  between  the  undertaker  and  the  superintendent 
will  be  a trifle  strained — and  they  will  not  either  of  them 
make  any  money  by  it. 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  annoying  little  slips  which  are 
constantly  occurring,  can  be  rendered  harmless  if  there  is  a 
thorough  and  kindly  understanding  between  a tactful  under- 
taker and  a tactful  superintendent,  and  permit  me  to  say 
right  here,  that  no  man  who  does  not  possess  a large  share 
of  tact,  has  any  business  in  either  calling.  Many  of  my  brother 
superintendents  in  the  smaller  cemeteries  and  in  the  smaller 
towns  have  a hard  row  to  hoe,  and  I wish  to  appeal  to  you 
gentlemen  to  stand  with  them,  and  help  them  out  in  their 
struggle  for  better  conditions  in  the  cemeteries  of  which  they 
are  in  charge.  The  cemetery  superintendent  is  constantly 
planning  for  the  future  good  of  his  cemetery,  constantly 
fighting  the  erection  of  unsightly  monumental  structures,  and 
so-called  improvements  by  lot  owners  which  will  be  eyesores 
in  the  landscape  for  all  future  time.  He  is  confronted  by  the 
ignorance  and  thoughtlessness  of  the  lot  owner,  and,  too  often, 
hampered  by  lack  of  support,  both  financial  and  moral,  of 
those  in  control  over  him. 

You,  gentlemen,  having  the  knowledge  of  such  things, 
occupying  an  independent  and  disinterested  position,  and 
coming  in  such  close  touch  with  the  people,  can  do  more  to 
lighten  the  burdens  and  smooth  the  pathway  of  my  hard 
working  brethren  than  any  other  class  of  men.  Let  me  ask 
you  to  turn  in  and  give  hearty  support  to  your  superintendent 
in  his  efforts  to  make  his  cemetery  a place  of  beauty  rather 
than  a stone  dealer’s  sample  yard.  Teach  the  people  that  in- 
dividual whims  must  be  subordinated  to  the  general  welfare ; 
that  the  beautiful  cemetery  must  be  a beautiful  whole,  brought 
about  by  order,  harmony  and  design,  loyally  supported  by 
each  lot  and  grave  owner;  that  because  it  is  “my  lot”  does  not 
give  me  the  right  to  maintain  it  in  a manner  offensive  to 
others,  nor  to  place  on  it  objects  which  will  destroy  the 
effect  of  the  carefully  laid  plans  of  years  ago.  Because  little 
Willie  had  a rocking-horse  and  a bag  of  marbles,  is  no  reason 
for  using  the  rocking-horse  and  the  marbles  to  decorate 
his  grave,  and  because  the  babj  wore  shoes,  is  no  reason  for 
filling  them  with  wax  flowers,  putting  them  in  a glass  case 
and  adorning  the  cemetery  lot  with  them.  Because  there  is 
sorrow  In  the  family,  it  is  no  evidence  of  sympathy  on  our  part 
to  allow  them  to  carry  out  foolish  notions  which  will  subject 
them  to  ridicule  or  contemptuous  pity.  It  is  only  an  evidence 
of  weakness.  The  part  of  true  kindness  lies  in  gently,  but  firm- 
ly, directing  them  towards  better  and  more  seemly  things. 
But  this  is  getting  away  from  our  subject. 

Let  me  repeat  in  closing  that  the  true  relationship  be- 
tween the  undertaker  and  the  cemetery  superintendent  is  that 
of  cordial  friendship  and  mutual  helpfulness,  and  that  any 
friction  between  them  makes  the  task  of  each  harder,  and  the 
services  of  both  less  satisfactory  to  the  ones  who  employ 
them. 
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R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER,  324.  DEARBORN  .SI.,  CHICAGO 

PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED,  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 


American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents. 

President,  Theodore  Wirth,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Vice-Presidents,  Byron  Worthen,  Manchester, 
N.  H. : W.  J.  Zartniann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Chambers,  Toronto,  Ont. ; R.  H.  War- 
der, Chicago,  111. ; E.  Baker,  New  Orleans,  La. ; 
W.  R.  Adams,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Secy.-Treas.,  John  W.  Duncan,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents. 

President,  E.  G.  Cai-ter,  “Oakwoods,”  Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President,  J.  C.  Cline,  Dayton,  O. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Pas- 
tang,  Pa. 

Twentieth  Annual  'Convention,  Detroit,  1906. 

The  American  Civic  Association, 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Treasurer,  William  B.  Howland,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

President,  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  St.  James 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Lowrle,  156  Fifth  At., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Downing  Vaus,  68  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

President,  E.  Albertson,  Bridgeport,  Ind. 

Vice-President,  Orlando  Harrison,  Berlin,  Md. 

Secretary,  George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  C.  L.  Yates,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  Dallas,  Texas,  1906. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

President,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Lee.  Boston. 

Treasurer,  B.  P.  Clark,  Boston. 

Secretary,  Edw.  T.  Hartman,  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston. 

Society  of  American  Florists 

and  Ornamental  Horticulturists. 

President.  William  F.  Kasting,  Buffalo. 

Vice-President,  H.  M-  Altlck,  Dayton,  O. 

Secretary,  Wni.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  H.  B.  Beatty,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America. 

President,  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Unlv.  of  Neb., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Crawford,  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  E.  Waters,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton,  New  York 
Botanical  Garden. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements. 

President,  Charles  Carroll  Brown,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

First  Vice-President,  John  R.  Barlow,  Mon- 
treal, Can. 

Secretary.  George  W.  Tillson,  Municipal  Bldg., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  F.  J.  O’Brien,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  Montreal,  Can.,  Sept.  5-7. 

League  of  American  Municipalities. 

President,  R.  G.  Rhett,  Mayor,  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

Vice-President,  Henry  Bohl,  Columbus,  O. 

Treasurer,  W.  D.  Morgan,  Mayor,  George- 
town, S.  C. 

Secretary,  John  MacVlcar,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 

Superintendents  and  Officials. 

President.  George  Gossard,  Washington  C.  H. 

Vice-President,  M.  Whitaker,  E.  Liverpool. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney. 

Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 

President,  Edward  G.  Carter,  Oakwoods,  Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President,  Arthur  J.  Graves.  Blooming- 
ton, 111. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  John  B.  Miller.  Mattoon. 

New  England  Cemetery  Association. 

President,  Geo.  W.  Creesy.  Salem,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Frank  M.  Floyd,  Portland,  Me. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  William  Allen,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Michigan  Cemetery  Association. 

President,  Frank  Eurlch,  Woodlawn  Ceme- 
tery, Detroit. 

Vice-President,  J.  W.  Burns,  Port  Huron. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Eugene  Goebel,  “Oak 
Hill,”  Grand  Rapids. 

Next  Annual  Meeting,  Detroit,  1906. 


American  Botanist,  The  (A.  B.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  (Ann.  Am. 
Ac.),  $6.00  year;  single  copy,  50c. 

Architectural  Record  (Arch.  Rec.) 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Architects’  and  Builders’  Magazine 
(A.  B.  M.),  $2.00  a year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Arena,  The,  $2.50  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (Atl.  M.),  $4.00 

year;  single  copy,  35c. 

Brickbuilder,  The  (Brb.),  $5.00  year; 
single  copy,  50c. 

Canadian  Horticulturist  (Can.  Hort.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Century  Magazine  (Cent.),  $4.00  year; 
single  copy,  35c. 

Chautauquan,  The  (Chaut.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Connecticut  Magazine,  The  (C.  M.), 
$2.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Country  Calendar,  The  (C.  Cal.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Country  Gentleman,  The  (C.  G.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Country  Life  in  America  (C.  L.  A.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Craftsman,  The  (Cr.),  $3.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  25c. 

Current  Literature  (Cur.  Lit.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Dial,  The  (Dial),  $2.00  year;  single 
copy,  20c. 

Floral  Life  (F.  L.),  50c  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Forest  Leaves  (For.  L.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Florists’  Review  (F.  R.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Exchange  (F.  E.),  $1.00  a 
year;  single  copy,  5c. 

Forestry  and  Irrigation  (F.  I.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine  (G.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Garden,  The  (G.),  (English),  $4.50 
j^ear;  single  copy,  12c. 

Gardening  (Gard.),  $2.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Good  Roads  Magazine  (G.  R.  M.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 


Cf^ic  Impro'bements,  Home  Grounds. 
American  Society  of  Municipal  Im- 
provements, Annual  Convention. 
M.  E.  29 1243-275.  Oct.,  ’05. 

Bridges,  New,  in  New  York  City.  By 
Montgomery  Schuyler.  Illustrated. 
Arch.  Rec.,  18:243-62.  Oct.,  ’05. 

Civic  Art  in  Cleveland,  0.  By  Edward 
A.  Roberts.  Illustrated.  Cr.,  9:41- 
55-  Oct,  ’05. 

Civic  Betterment,  Survey  of.  By  E.  G. 

Routzahn.  Chaut.  Oct.,  ’05. 

School  Grounds,  Ornamental.  Illus- 
tated  paper  by  G.  A.  Heyne,  Dubuque, 
la.,  before  the  Society  of  Iowa  Flor- 
ists. Gard.,  14:17-18.  Oct.  15,  ’05. 
Town  Life  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Il- 
lustrated. J.  Flynt.  Cosmopol.,  39: 
137-44-  June,  ’05.  , 

Village  Life,  Modern  Comforts  in.  By 
E.  N.  Vallandigham.  W.  W.,  10: 

6385-7-  Jhl-,  ’05- 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 
Association  of  Gardens  with  the 


Harper’s  Bazar  (Harp.  B.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture  (Hort.),  $1.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  5c. 

House  Beautiful,  The  (H.  B.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

House  and  Garden  (H.  G.),  $5.00  year; 
single  copy,  50c. 

Independent,  The  (Ind.),  $2.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Lippincott’s  (Lippe.),  $2.50  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  25c. 

Littell’s  Living  Age  (Liv.  Age),  $6.00 
year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman  (M.  P.), 

$2.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist  (M.  H.), 

$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Monumental  News  (M.  N.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Mueller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung 
(German)  (M.  D.  G.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (M. 
J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Engineering  (M.  E.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

National  Nurseryman  (N.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

New  England  Magazine  (N.  E.  M.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Outing  (Out.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Outlook,  The  (O.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Overland  Monthly,  The  (Ov.  M.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Pacific  Municipalities  (P.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Plant  World,  The  (P.  W.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (Pop,  Sci.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Revue  Horticole  (Rev.  Hort.) 
(French),  $4.25  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Scientific  Am.  Supplement  (Sci.  Am. 
S. ),  $5.00  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Scribner’s  Magazine  (Scrib.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Woodland  and  Roadside  (W.  R.),  25c 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

World’s  Work,  The  (W.  W.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 


Schools.  Ind.,  59:164-6.  Jul.  20,  ’05. 
Bulb  Beds,  Original  Designs  for.  By 
Jens  Jensen.  Illustrated.  G.  M.,  2 : 
1 122-4.  Oct,  ’05. 

House  Built  Around  a Garden.  C.  L. 

A.,  8:616-18.  Oct.  ’05. 

Patios,  Old  and  New.  By  Una  N.  Hop- 
kins. Cr.,  9 .92,-97.  Oct.  ’05. 

School  Gardens  in  Their  Relation  to 
the  Three  R’s.  P.  K.  Miller.  Edu- 
cation, 25 :53i-42.  May,  ’05. 

Parks.  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds. 
Canada’s  Ways  and  Highways.  By  A. 
W.  Campbell.  Illustrated.  G.  R.  M., 
34:667-74.  Oct.,  ’05. 

Memorials  to  McKinley.  Illustrated. 

Cr.,  9:23-35.  Oct., ’05. 

Metropolitan  Park  System  for  Chicago. 
By  Dwight  H.  Perkins.  Illustrated. 
World  To-day,  8:268-74.  March,  ’05. 
Modern  Concrete  Construction ; An 
American’s  Home  in  Jamaica.  Cr., 
9:106-12.  Oct.,  ’05. 

Parks,  Municipal.  By  John  N.  McClin- 
tock.  M. -E.,  29:253-4.  Oct,  ’05. 
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Park  and  Cemetery 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art  out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 
etc- 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E>,  Editor. 

R,  I,  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 
Eastern  Office  ; 

1538  Am.Tract  Society  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Subscription  $1.00  a Year  in  Advance. 
Foreign  Subscription  $1.50. 
Published  Monthly. 

Issued  on  the  15th  of  the  Month; 


Park  Systems  of  American  Cities,  De- 
velopment of.  By  Andrew  Wright 
Crawford.  Cinn.  Am.  Acad.,  25 1218- 
34.  March,  ’05. 

Pavilions  in  the  New  York  Parks.  Il- 
lustrated. Arch.  Rec.,  17  '.248-54. 

Philadelphia’s  Park  Movement  Succeed- 
ing. Illustrated.  By  Andrew  Wright 
Crawford.  Charities,  14:789-93.  June, 
3,  ’05- 

Westrumite,  and  What  Can  Be  Ex- 
pected of  it;  Experiments  with  the 
New  Oil  Road  Sprinkler.  Illustrated. 
G.  R.  M.,  34:699-702.  Oct., ’05. 

Trees,  Shrubs  a.nd  Plants. 

Advantages  of  Autumn  Tree  Planting. 
Country  Cal.,  i :488-90.  Sept.,  ’05. 

Big  Trees,  Ancestors  of.  By  E.  W. 
Berry.  Illustrated.  Prof.  Sci.  Mo., 
67 :465-74- 

Bulbs,  Hardy,  for  Pall  Planting.  By  W. 
N.  Craig.  Illustrated.  G.  M.,  2:117- 
121. 

Conifers,  Effects  of  the  Winter  on.  By 
T.  D.  Hatfield.  Hart.,  2 :272.  Sept. 
9.  ’05- 

Daffodils  Everyone  Should  Know.  By 
Thos.  McAdam.  Illustrated.  G.  M., 
2:125-7.  Oct., ’05. 

Fall  Planting  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruits 
and  Vines.  Illustrated.  G.  M.,  11 : 
106-113.  Oct.,  ’05. 

Forest  Reserve  in  the  White  Mountains, 
Reason  for.  Illustrated.  By  P.  W. 
Ayres.  F.  I.,  11:421-27.  Sept,  ’05. 

Hardy  Perennials  for  Fall  Planting.  By 
W.  C.  Egan.  Illustrated.  G.  M., 
2:114-15.  Oct,  ’05. 

Preservation  and  Development  of  the 
Appalachian  Forest  Reserve.  Illus- 
trated. F.  I.,  11:402-21.  Sfcpt.,  ’05. 


Trees  and  Shrubs 


FOR 


PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 

A SPECIALTY 

Rhododendron  maximum,  Hardy  Hybrids, 
Hardy  Azaleas,  Japanese  Maples,  Etc. 


Send  Lists  for  Quotation. 


Catalogues  on  Request 


FRED’K  W.  KELSEY 

150  Broadway,  New  York 


Cemetery 

Records 

Systems  of 
Records 
for  Cem- 
eteries of 
all  sizes. 

Send  for 
specimen 
pages  to 

Park  & Cemetery 

CHICAGO 


SURPLUS  NURSERY  STOCK 

For  Immediate  Shipment 

We  have  a large  and  choice  stock  of  the  fol- 
lowing which  we  offer  at  attractive  prices 

Carolina  Poplars,  Silver  Maples,  Weir’s  Cut  Leaf  Maples  and  American 
Elm  in  standard  shade  trees.  Catalpa  Bungei  and  Kilmarnock  Willows. 
Flowering  Shrubs — Hydrangea  Paniculata  Grandiflora,  both  bush  and 
tree  form,  Forsythia,  Cornus  and  Deutzia.  Hedge  Plants  - California 
Privet  and  Barberries;  besides  a very  large  stock  of  herbaceous  plants. 

Stock  must  be  moved  this  Fall.  Send  for  Special  Prices. 

J/ACKSOIN  & F^ERICIIN©  CO. 

THE  \A/HOLES/\l-E  [NURSERIES 
INEIA/ARKL,  INEIA/  YORK! 


♦ * * 

Books,  Reports,  Etc.,  Received. 

The  Chrysanthemum;  Its  Culture  for 
Professional  Growers  and  Amateurs, 
by  Arthur  Herrington,  published  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  is  a most  complete 
(Continued  on  pag’e  vii.) 


EASTON  SLATE  VAULT  CO. 

EASTON,  PA. 

SLATE  VAULTS 

ARE  THE  BEST 

Will  not  decay,  A perfect  protection  from 

•k.  ' 

p water  and  dampness 

WRITE  FOR  SIZES  AND  PRICES 
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Entrance  to  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery,  Roehe.ster,  N.  Y. 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  W0RK5  CO.,  Cleveland, Ohio. 

MANUFACTURERS 

Iron  Fencing,  Cemetery  Entrances,.  Lawn  Seats  and  Vases,  etc. 

Artistic  in  design.  Most  durable  in  construction.  Get  the  best.  Catalog  on  application. 


Original  Introducers  of  Weed  Killing  Chemicals.  No  Failures. 
Ten  Tears’  Experience. 

Kill  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks  and  drives. 

FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KILLER 

Will  do  the  work  at  SMALL  COST  and  do  it  EFFECTUALLY  and 
THOROUGHLY.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or 
drives.  Kills  the  weeds  and  grass,  keeps  gravel  or  broken  stone  clean. 


EXAMINE  THIS  ^ barrel  of  50  gals,  will  make  2500  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to 
apply  to  the  roadway,  covering  75oo  Sq.  Yds.  of  surface, 
TABLE  OF  COST:  and  costing  LESS  THAN  2 CTS.  A GALLON  TO  PUT  ON. 


THE  OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly. 

TRY  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other. 

Fairmount  Weed  Killer  ONLY  Does  the  Work  Right 

SEND  ORDERS  TO  SEEDSMEN  or  direct  to 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

Only  Makers,  N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  & Fairmount  A ve.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Also  makers  of  the  celebrated  Eairmomit  San  Jose  Scale  Killer. 


THROUGH  PULLMAN  SERVICE 


Chicago 

TO 

Richmond,  Va. 

VIA  THE 

“Bis  Four-C.  & 0.  RDUte” 


Leaves  Central  Station,  I2tli  St. 
and  Park  Row,  1 p.  m.,  Daily. 


ONLY  ONE  NIGHT  OUT” 

Dining  Car  Service  All  the  Way. 


For  reservations  and  full  information 
call  at 

238  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago.  III. 

I.  P.  SPININQ 

General  Northern  Agent 


WHITE  GLAZED 

XERRA-COXXA 


GRAVE  and  lot  markers 


DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  Limaville,  Ohio 


Roofing 


Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  CatacombSi  Etc. 
ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  In  Stack. 

Order  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers. 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

L*eKB0X48.  BANGOR.  PENN 
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Improved  and  Beautified. 

Our  improved  Device  is  as 
near  perfection  as  human  inge- 
nuity and  skill  can  make  it.  It 
is  adjustable  as  to  length  and 
width  to  fit  and  conform  to  any 
size  grave.  Has  power  to  raise 
as  well  as  lower.  Is  finished  as 
well  as  a fine  piece  of  furniture 
with  polished  oak  top  and  ends, 
absolutely  safe  and  easy  to  op- 
erate ; every  Device  tested  to 
1200  lbs.  before  leaving  the  fac- 
tory; more  in  actual  operation 
than  all  other  kinds  combined. 

We  guarantee  their  safety 
and  perfect  working  in  every 
particular.  There  are  others, 
but  we  believe  it  is  conceded  that 


none  compare  with  the  Improved  National.  When  you  buy,  buy  the  safest,  handsomest  and  only  perfect  Device. 


NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.,  COLDWATER,  micm. 


Grooved  and  Bolted 

Slate  Grave  Vaults 

CLEAN.  STRONG.  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Can 
ship  at  short  notice.  Special  Attention  giyen 
to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work.  Write  for 
prices  and  particulars  to  the  manufacturer. 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.,  Bangor, Penn. 


New  York  Office,  St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Go. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

s X E /\  yvv 

ROLLERS 

OF  KINDS 

For  rolling  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successful  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveways. 

Send  for  catalogue. 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING^  PAT.  AUG.  13,  >901. 

These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  3^  inch,  4 inch 
and  5 inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
tery Specialties.  Address,  EEO  G. 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decora- 
tion for  a errave.  Write  for  samples 
of  goods. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,  0. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 

Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


JAMES  MacPHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


EARNSHAW  & PUNSHON, 
Civil  and  Landscape  Engineers, 


Southwest  Cor.  Fifth  and  Race  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


*XHIRTY=FIVE  YEARS  of  study,  travel  and  experience  in  the  profession  enables  us  to 
* guarantee  that  our  Modern  plans  for  laying  out  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  the  Subdivision 
of  Estates  will  insure  the  best  artistic  effects  and  financial  results,  and  at  the  same  time 
involve  the  least  expense  in  development  and  maintenance. 

PERSONAL  INSPECTION  AND  ADVICE  AS  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PROPERTIES  WILL 

BE  PROMPTLY  GIVEN  AT  REASONABLE  RATES. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK  OF  REFERENCES. 
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(Concluded  from  page  V.) 


and  comprehensive  work  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  chrysanthemum.  Its  scope 
and  character  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
list  of  contents,  which  comprises  chap- 
ters on  culture  for  exhibition ; com- 
posts; planting;  benches,  boxes  or  pots; 
general  cultural  details ; crown  and  ter- 
minal buds;  feeding,  its  object  and  ap- 
plication; care  of  the  buds;  exhibition 
and  judging;  specimen  plants,  chrysan- 
themum plants  in  six-inch  pots ; com- 
mercial culture ; raising  from  seed  and 
hybridizing;  sports,  hardy  chrysanthe- 
mums; chrysanthemums  for  south  and 
west;  chrysanthemums  in  Australia;  in- 
sect pests  and  diseases ; classification 
and  selection  of  varieties  for  special  pur- 
poses ; and  history  of  the  chrysanthe- 
mum. The  book  is  adapted  to  both  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  growers  of 
chrysanthemums  and  will  be  a valuable 
aid  to  the  obtaining  of  large  chrysanthe- 
mum flowers  in  the  greenhouse,  and  a 
profusion  of  bloom  in  the  garden. 
Handsomely  illustrated.  i68  pages. 
5x7  inches.  Price  50c. 


Advertisements,  limited  to  five  lines,  -will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertion,  T -words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
tany  order. 


CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENT  WANTS  POSITION. 

Am  37  years  old,  fifteen  years’  expe- 
rience in  laying  out  and  managing  cem- 
eteries; technical  graduate.  Expert  in 
maintenance  of  grounds,  funeral  man- 
agement and  lot  sales.  Willing  to  go 
anywhere.  Salary  or  commission.  Cem- 
etery Superintendent,  Box  1068  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 


THis  is  a Grave  Proposition 


Which  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  50,000  people  who  can 
vouch  for  the  safety,  beauty  and  appearance  of  the  Folding  Casket  Lowering 
Device  which  is  in  keeping  with  all  modern  funeral  furnishing.  Don’t 
compare  our  device  with  single  brake  imitations.  We  use  double  clamp 
friction  brake,  works  automatically.  There  is  none  just  like  it.  It  is 
always  ready,  quickly  adjusted  and  makes  a fine  appearance.  Our  grave 
linings  are  fine.  We  are  pioneer  manufacturers  in  the  lowering  device 
business,  and  can  show  you  the  new  telescoping  device,  which  was 
shown  in  July  issue  of  this  journal.  You  will  make  no  mistake;  take  your 
choice.  We  want  your  orders.  DO  IT  NOW.  Our  low  price  will 
astonish  you.  33  devices  sold  in  city  of  Detroit  to  cemetery  officials. 

Folding  CasKet  Lowering  Device  WorKs 

Ovid,  MicH. 

Eastern  Offices.  Western  Offices. 

John  Marsellus  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  California  Casket  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
O.  K.  Buckliout  Chemical  Co.,  London,  Eng.  Oregon  Casket  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Eckardt  Casket  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Los  Angeles  Coffin  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 


BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS,  Jr.  Ex-Superintendent  ol  Parks. 

New  York  City. 

Fellow  of  the  American  Society 
Landscape  Architects. 


A Cemetery  Superintendent  is  open 
to  an  engagement;  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  laying  out,  improving  and 
every  detail  of  cemetery  work  and 
management;  a practical  landscape 
gardener  and  engineer.  First-class  ref- 
erences as  to  character  and  ability. 
Address  Landscape,  care  Park  and  Cem- 
etery. 


I hav.e  finished  the  construction  work 
on  Koselawn  Cemetery,  which  has 
consisted  of  the  designing  and  execu- 
tion of  the  grading,  building  roads, 
water  works,  planting,  etc.,  and  would 
like  a position  with  another  cemetery, 
park,  or  charge  of  a private  estate.  My 
knowledge  of  landscape  architecture 
was  obtained  in  the  office  of  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted.  I am  39  years  of  age 
and  my  family  consists  of  my  wife  and 
boy,  and  we  are  willing  to  go  to  any 
section  of  the  country.  My  term  of 
office  expires  November  1st,  but  I could 
possibly  make  arrangements  to  leave 
sooner  if  necessary.  For  reference 
Henry  B.  Wenzell,  Secy,  and  Treas., 
515  N.  Y.  Life  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
can  be  consulted.  Address,  ilerbert  A. 
Horton.  Supt.  Roselawn  Cemetery,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 


Contents  : Selection  of  Home  Grounds — Selection  of  Site  of  House — Roads  and 
Paths — Lawns — Flower  Gardens  -The  Terrace — Plantations — Deciduous  Trees — Decid- 
uous Shrubs — Evergreen  Trees— Evergreen  Sbrubs — Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants — Aquatic 
Plants — Hardy  Vines  and  Climbers — Bedding  Plants — Pools  and  Streams — Woodlands — 
The  Use  of  Rocks — Residential  Parks — Fences,  Bridges  and  Summer  Houses — List  of 
Plants  for  General  Use  on  Home  Grounds — Contracts  and  Specifications — Parks  and 
Parkways — Churchyards  and  Cemeteries — Seaside  Lawns — City  and  Village  Squares— 
Railroad  Station  Grounds. 

Size,  5 X 7X  ; Pages,  24P;  Illustrations,  56  diagrams,  plans,  etc; 

Binding,  cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

SENT  POSTPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn  St„  Chicago, 
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The  above  is  a fac- 
simile of  the  award 
granted  theBomgard- 
ner  Lowering  Device 
Co  , at  the  World’s 
Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904, 
the  grand  prize  being 
the  highest  award 
given  to  any  exhibit. 


The  Bomgardner 
Lowering  Device 


The  cut  below  shows  the  mechanism  of  the  Bomgardner  double-tele- 
scoping steel  lowering  device,  the  idlers,  as  shown  moving  apart  as  the 
device  is  closed,  and  moving  together  as  it  is  widened.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  further  information. 

The  Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Co. 


3 Detroit  St. 


GRAVE 
DIRT  4^^ 
COVER 


MADE  OF  GREEN  DUcK. 


9 Ft.  6 In.  by  12  Ft. 


DURFEE  TENT 
MFG.  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


the 

health 

and 


com- 

fort 

of 


zens 

worth 


A GRAVE  TENT 


Should  always  be  set  when  the  people 
need  protection  against  rain,  cold  winds 
or  the  baking  rays  of  a hot  sun. 

Parties  attending  the  funeral  will  leave  warm,  closed  carriages 
in  a perspiring  condition  without  regard  to  “the  weather;  they  cannot 
bring  a Tent,  but  surely  appreciate  the  protection  one  provides,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  such  services  rendered.  Our  Tents 
are  modestly  made  for  cemetery  use,  of  gray  material,  with  brown, 
reinforced  peak  and  scallop  binding  ; made  with  detachable  walls  all 
or  half  way  around. 


You  will  know  prices  and  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sending;  for  our  Tent  Circular. 


con- 

sider- 

ing? 


AND 
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devotSG  to  the  iMPRovEMtirr  of  parks. 

CEMETERIES,  PUBLIC  Cr-  PRIVATE  GROUNDS. 
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W.  & T.  SMITH  CO.,  600  Castle  street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

600 

YEAR 

FIELD  GROWN  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CLEMATIS, 

ACRES 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

OAKS  LINDENS  \IAPLES  SHRIBS  EVERGREENS 

Complete  list  with  prices  upon  application. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  Union  County  Nurseries, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States.  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec.* 
ialty.  Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  ^ ^ MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  0£6ce:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  KILL  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


WITH 

FAIRMOUNT  SCALE  KILLER 

Also  makers  of  the 

CELEBRATED 
FAIRMOUNT 
WEED 
KILLER 

Order  through  your  Seedsman  or  address  the  makers 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  & Fairmount,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


One  gallon  makes  SO  gallons 
of  treating  liquid  for  spray- 
ing all  kindsof  trees.  Easily 
soluble  in  cold  water.  No 
heat  required. 


Prices  F.  0.  B.  Philadelphia. 

1 Gallon  - - - - $ 3.00 
S Gallons  - - - - 14.00 
10  Gallons  - - - - 27.00 


BONORA— The  New  Plant  Food;— J 

5 lb.  by  express  ®2.S0. 

PURE  CULTURE  MUSHROOM:— 10  lb.  $1.25;  100  lb.  $10.00. 

FRESH  TOBACCO  STEMS:— Bale  of  300  lb.  $1.50. 

W.  C.  BECKER  X,  Ai-i-EG«ei«Tr. 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Go. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

S X E /\  7V\ 
ROLLERS 

OF  ALL  K.I1SOS 

For  rolling  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successful  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveways. 

Send  for  catalogue. 


New  York  Office,  St.  Paul  Bldg. , 220  Broadway 
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Emerson  Monument,  Spring  Gro^e  Cemeiery,  Cincinnati,  Erected  by  the  Hardison  Granite  Company 


Artistic  Memorials 


IN  GRANITE  AND  BRONZE 
FOR  CEMETERIES  AND  PARKS 

Special  designs  submitted  for  Receiving 
Vaults,  Memorial  Chapels,  Mausoleums, 
Sarcophagi  and  Public  and  Private  Mon- 
uments to  be  erected  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

HARRISON  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Granite  Works,  Barre,  Vt, 


Main  Office,  44  East  Twenty-third  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Grooved  and  Bolted 


Slate  Grave  Vaults 


.CLEAN.  STRONG.  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Can 
ship  at  short  notice.  Special  Attention  given 
to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work.  Write  for 
prices  and  particulars  to  the  manufacturer. 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.,  Bangor, Penn. 


STAR  WINDMILL 

WATER  SUPPLY  OUTFITS 

FOR 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 

: 

Are  used  the  World  over.  They  furnish  an  abundance  of 
water.  The  elevated  tank  gives  the  required  pressure  for 

SPRINKLING  oTer  PURPOSES 

By  the  use  of  pipes  and  hydrants,  water  can  be  distributed 
to  desirable  points  and  is  a source  of  much  convenience. 

Mhmmk 

Constructed  of  best  material  by  skilled  mechanics. 

A RELIABLE  AND  ECONOMICAL  SYSTEM 

Neat  and  Attractive.  Nothing  Better.  Write  us,  explain- 

ing  j'our  wants  and  full  information  will  be  furnished. 

FLINT  & WALLING  MEG.  CO. 

Kendallville,  Ind. 

% Wall  St.,  NEW  YORK  8 Wood  St.,  PITTSBURG.PA. 

Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 


STONE  CRUSHERSand  STiaiiaiT  .FiIM 

PARRS  AM)  CEMi:TERIES^&?«ii 


furnish  the  neatest  and  bes)  decora- 
tion for  a grave.  Write  for  samples 
of  goods. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,  0. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

BY  F.  A.  WAUGH 

An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles 
governing  ovtioor  arty  iviik  many  suggestions 
jor  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems 
of  gardening.  Illustratedy  jamOy  cloth.  Price 
SO  cents.  Sent  postpaid  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

324.  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 


WHY  NOT  GET  THE  BEST?  | 

When  3’ou  buy  a Spray  Pump  look  for  good,  durable  qualities  as 
as  efficiency  of  action . You  find  both  very  happily  combined  in 

The  Eclipse  Sprayer. 


As  practical  fruit  growers  we  were  using  the  common  sprayers  in 
our  orchards — found  their  defects  and  then  invented  The  Eclipse. 
Its  success  practically  forced  us  to  manufactu  ring  on  a large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We  have  done  all  the  experimenting. 

The  eclipse  is  always  found  at  the  top  in  public  tests.  It  is  a 
favorite  at  Government  and  State  Experimental  Stations,  as  well  as  with 
the  practical  grower. 

Our  new  Catalogue.,  larger  and  finer  than  ever,  full  of  the  most  helpful 
matter,  is  ready  and  -we  -will gladly  send  it  FREE. 

MOR.R.IL.L  (Sb  MORL.£Y.  Benton  Harbor.  Mich . 
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SF^JECiyVVEIN  EVE  RO  RE  BINS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT,  All  lifting- with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity . 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WIVl.  WARNER  HARPER.  Prop. 


Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  me.  Dreshertown,  Pa. 

300  Acres  of  Healthy,  Well-grown  Hardy  Ornamentals 
Catalog  Free 


Field  Grown  Own  Root 


in  all  the  good  kinds — 
both  tender  and  hardy. 
We  ship  all  over  U.  S. 
Our  roses  are  not  gro-wn 
by  the  Old  Woman  Meth- 
od—‘rooted  in  the  field’ 
stock,  such  as  they  grow 
down  south.  Prices  the 
lowest  for  right  stock,  put 
upright.  Wholesale  price 
list  now  ready. 


This  is  Kaiserin,  easily  the  “Rose  for  the  Millions”— the  best 
white  rose  extant  for  out  door  planting. 


CALIFORNIA  ROSE  CO- 


(INC.) 

LOS  ANGELES 


7^£S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  -Varieties 
Largest  and  Most  Varied  Collections  in  America 


ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

Nurserymen  and  Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Drawer  H Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEWYORK 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144  pages),  also 
Descriptive  List  of  Novelties  and  Specialties  for 
Fall  Planting  FREE  on  Request. 


Cemetery 

Records 


A simple  system  of 
keeping  a 

COMPLETE 

RECORD 

OF 


Interments, 

Lot  Owners, 
Location  of 

Graves,  etc. 


Specimen  pages  sent 
on  application 


R.  J.  HAIGHT 

Publisher 

324  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago. 


IMPORTERS  OF  CHOICE 

Hyacinths 
Tulips 
Daffodils 
Crocus,  Etc. 

Send  List  of  your  Wants 

General  Seed  Catalogue 
ready  in  January 

J.  M.  THORBURN  & GO. 

36  CORTLANDT  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


SID.  J.  HARE. 

CIVIL.  A.NI>  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 
LANDSCAPE  AND  PLANTING 

DESIGNER  OF 

Home  Grounds  Private  Estates 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES. 


3216  CAMPBELL  STREET 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  : ; 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Sup- 
ervising Engineers, 

For  Water-works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


t 


c..  have  been  the  standard  of  excellence  for  over 
ilf  a century.  The  best  always  cheapest.  We  have 
mdreds  of  carloads  of  _ _ . ^ 

RUITS  AND  ORNAMENTALS 

>rty  acres  of  ITardy  none  better  prown.  ^ 

eenhoiises  of  Palms,  Ficus  Feriiv  Romcs,  etc. 

irect  deal  will  insure  yon  .the  best  n^d  save 

oney.  Correspondence  solicited.  Valuable  cuta* 
fpie  free.  62  years.  1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO. 

Box  21,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 


ii 
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TAe  Outer  Park  Belt  for  Chicago, 

Among  the  promising  improvements  favorably  vot- 
ed on  at  Chicago  in  the  recent  election  are : more 
funds  for  the  West  Side  park  system  and  the  vote  in 
favor  of  the  act  of  the  last  legislature  to  create  a 
forest  preserve  district,  for  the  purchase  and  preser- 
vation of  natural  forests  outside  the  city.  The  legal- 
ity of  this  vote  may,  however,  have  to  be  tested  in  the 
courts  as  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
its  adoption  requires  a majority  of  all  votes  cast  or  a 
mere  majority  in  its  favor.  There  had  developed 
quite  a formidable  opposition  to  the  latter  project, 
some  details  of  which  have  been  given  in  a previous 
issue,  mainly  on  the  fear  of  political  jobbery,  the 
crudities  of  the  act  authorizing  it,  the  fear  of  increased 
taxation  and  the  possibility  of  increasing  tO’  a dan- 
gerous degree  the  city’s  indebtedness.  The  advocates 
of  the  plan  succeeded  in  placing  the  advantages  to  be 
attained  in  a favorable  light  to  the  voting  public,  with 
the  gratifying  result  recorded  above.  There  are  some 
very  beautiful  natural  forest  tracts  on  the  outskirts  of 
Chicago,  which  by  judicious  arrangements  of  boule- 
vards will  make  almost  a complete  outer  belt  of  parks, 
and  as  the  properties  can  now  be  secured  at  fair  fig- 
ures, it  would  seem  to  be  an  economical  undertaking 
to  purchase  these  tracts  for  the  future  good  of  the 
city.  It  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  no  time  like 
the  present  for  such  an  undertaking. 

l^ 

Progress  in  the  Billboard  Campaign. 

Notwithstanding  the  obstructions  which  legal  tech- 
nicalities appear  to  present  to  the  civic  demand  for  the 
abatement  of  the  billboard  nuisance  in  our  leading 
cities,  substantial  progress  can  be  readily  observed. 
The  law  seems  to  buck  against  aesthetics,  to  use  a 
commonplace  expression,  and  has  no  remedy  appar- 
ently for  offences  against  civic  morals  or  the  degra- 
dation of  a refined  public  taste.  In  this  ease,  as  in  all 
history,  the  law  is  following  and  not  leading.  The 
campaign  of  education  is,  however,  rapidly  doing  the 
work,  which  it  was  hoped  city  ordinances  would  effect 
more  rapidly,  and  the  billboard  corporations  are  com- 
ing under  the  ban  of  public  disrepute.  Educated 
citizens  readily  see  the  obnoxious  side  of  the  question 
and  their  influence  is  very  materially  affecting  the 
usefulness  of  this  means  of  publicity,  either  for  the 
merchants’  wares  or  the  place  of  amusement.  And  it 
will  be  true,  that  once  impress  upon  the  citizen  the 
bad  taste  and  the  more  material  objections  of  the  bill- 


board, and  it  will  soon  go.  It  would  be  well  to  note 
that  thanks  to  Governor  Odell  of  New  York,  who 
designated  a special  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
hear  the  case,  a decision  was  rendered  giving  the  city 
of  Buffalo  power  to  regulate  the  billboard  nuisance. 
This  will  be  good  for  the  whole  state.  Cleveland  is 
still  behind  in  the  race  against  the  nuisance  but  will 
surely  right  herself  in  due  time. 

^ ^ 

Mr.  Burbank  and  the  Florists. 

We  were  surprised  in  a recent  issue  of  The  Florists 
Exchange  to  note  a gross  injustice  done  to  Mr.  Luther 
Burbank  by  Mr.  O’Mara,  prominent  in  florists’  circles, 
in  the  course  of  an  interview  describing  his  western 
trip,  in  which  after  recording  his  failure  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  Mr.  Burbank  he  said : “I  did  not  observe 
anything  there  to  convince  me  that  Mr.  Burbank  is 
the  great  horticulturist  and  hybridizer  he  is  cracked 
up  to  be  in  the  magazines.”  We  cannot  think  that 
Mr.  O’Mara  intended  this  crude  statement  to  get  into 
cold  type,  reflecting  so  seriously  as  it  does  on  his  own 
knowledge  of  well  authenticated  facts,  and  the  edi- 
torial blue  pencil  should  have  been  used  under  any 
circumstances.  We  were  very  pleased  to  see  in  a later 
issue  of  the  journal  a long  communication  from  Mr. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  in  defense  of  Mr.  Burbank.  The 
latter  gentleman  happly  needs  no  defense ; readers 
of  horticultural  literature  fully  realize  the  position  Mr. 
Burbank  has  attained  in  the  horticultural  world,  and 
also  that  this  great  work  is  fairly  a labor  of  love,  pur- 
sued with  a rigid  and  unselfish  devotion. 

yf  ^ ^ 

The  Country  Cemetery  in  cMichigan. 

In  response  to  the  demand  of  the  improvement 
workers  among  the  agricultural  organizations  of  Mich- 
igan, a law  was  passed  appointing  a “Memory  Day” 
to  be  annually  proclaimed  by  the  governor  of  the 
state,  on  which  special  attention  is  invited  to  the 
needs  of  the  cemetery  and  a day  of  active  work  sug- 
gested for  cleaning  up  and  improvements.  The  idea 
has  been  very  cordially  encouraged  by  the  press  gen- 
erally, and  it  is  quite  expected  that  an  extension  of 
the  proposition  into  more  days  than  one  will  ultimate- 
ly result  in  far  better  conditions  in  the  rural  burying 
grounds.  It  is  a fact,  very  difficult  of  explanation, 
that  comparative  neglect  marks  the  condition  of  near- 
ly every  country  cemetery,  which  in  large  measure  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  absolute  lack  of  knowledge  of 
how  to  go  about  the  work  of  improvement.  This 
strengthens  the  argument  that  real  progress  in  this 
direction  can  only  come  about  when  the  elementary 
principles  of  outdoor  sightliness  are  better  understood. 
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(Continued) 


The  Fens 

The  bridge  over  the  waterway  at  Commonwealth 
Avenue  had  to  be  kept  down  to  the  standard  elevation 
of  the  city  streets  which  closely  adjoin  it,  but  the  main 
drive  thence  southward  had  to  rise  rapidly  to  the  eleva- 
tion required  for  a bridge  over  the  Boston  & Albany 
R.  R.,  which  to  gain  distance  was  placed  on  the  west- 
erly boundary  road  of  Charlesgate.  It  was  not  thought 
worth  what  it  would  cost  to  carry  the  easterly  bound- 
ary road  over  this  railroad  by  a bridge. 

Boylston  Bridge  was  designed  with  a mucb  wider 
and  higher  span  than  the  engineering  requirements 
called  for  especially  in  order  to  afford  a particularly 
attractive  view  of  the  Fens  landscape  southward  of  it 
through  the  arch  from  the  important  view  point  on 
Commonwealth  Avenue  bridge.  Care  was  taken  to 
design  the  railroad  bridge,  which  of  course  had  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  park  fund,  yvithout  side  parapets  or 
fences.  With  the  usual  obtuseness  as  to  beauties  of 
landscape  the  beautiful  view  has  been  blocked  by  a 
high  board  fence.  It  only  remains  now  to  paint  star- 
ing advertising  signs  on  this  fence  to  complete  the  of- 
fensive obstrusion. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Park  Commission  will  some 
day  substitute  a diaphanous  woven  wire  fence  on  the 
south  side — none  is  needed  on  the  north  side — of  this 
railroad. 

Agassiz  Road  which  crosses  the  main  basin  of  the 
park  was  dipped  down  to  the  lowest  possible  elevation 
to  keep  open  the  view  through  the  length  of  the  park. 

The  Fenway,  which  is  the  main  drive,  being  wide 
and  accompanied  by  a bridle  path,  was  made  to  swing 
to  the  east  boundary  and  follow  in  spite  of  its  greater 
length,  because  the  borings  in  the  salt  marsh  and  mud 
flats  showed  hard  bottom  to  be  very  much  deeper  down 
along  the  west  side  of  the  park  than  the  east  side.  In- 
cidentally there  are  luore  numerous  and  more  important 
entrances  on  this  east  or  cityward  side.  The  waterway 
was  made  crooked  to  simulate  the  windings  natural 


for  a channel  through  a salt  marsh  and  while  the; 
boundaries  prevented  the  retention  of  the  original  chan-: 
nels  parts  of  them  were  availed  of.  As  is  usual  in ; 
park  designing  in  the  naturalistic  style  more  variety  of 
scenery  was  compressed  into  the  design  than  would  ■ 
ordinarily  be  found  in  nature. 

Agassiz  Bridge  was  designed  with  five  small  arches  i 
so  as  to  gain  head  room  by  diminishing  the  thickness; 
of  the  arch  so  as  to  permit  canoeing.  The  channels; 
being  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  the  railroad  bridges  j 
having  been  divided  into  three  spans  likewise  to  gain; 
head  room,  it  was  designed  to  limit  boating  to  canoes.  I 
Five  arches  were  used  partly  for  picturesque  effect  buti 
partly  as  expressing  the  greater  accommodation  seem-t 
ingly  needed  for  the  waterway  which  had  to  pass  the' 
floods  of  Stony  Brook  rapidly  during  the  low  stages' 
of  the  tide.  Not  being  necessarily  an  imposing  mass  bf| 
masonry  like  Boylston  Bridge,  it  was  designed  in  an! 
ultra-picturesque  style  almost  suggesting  the  interest- 1 
ing  effect  of  a partly  ruined  but  still  standing  and  use-f 
ful  ancient  piece  of  comparatively  unskilled  mason-i 
work.  The  banks  about  it  were  planted,  for  the  sake! 
of  harmony,  with  this  idea,  as  wildly  as  possible.  Sucht 
art  motives  do  not  usually  o-rcur  to  gardeners,  nor  if|: 
they  exist  they  are  not  apt  to  be  appreciated  and  one!! 
may  therefore  expect  to  see  the  plantations  on  the| 
slopes  gradually  transformed  to  tall  bare  trunked  trees  i 
with  smooth  turf  covering,  the  ground  under  them,  if; 
indeed,  owing  to  excessive  shade,  any  ground  cover  is' 
maintained. 


The  five  arch  bridge  at  Huntington  entrance  was  de- 
signed to  be  as  markedly  formal,  as  Agassiz  Bridge 
was  to  be  completely  informal. 


The  reasons  for  this  marked  contrast  of  motives 
arose  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Huntington 
entrance  was  formal  and  the  walks  under  the  foot 
bridge  closely  associated  with  this  five  arch  bridge  and 
the  greater  width  and  importance  of  the  drive  and' 
walks  and  bridle  path  tended  to  artificialize  the  sur-; 
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roundings  and  called  in  the  aggregate  for  a more  dig- 
nified treatment.  The  walks  under  this  bridge  were 
introduced  in  order  to  afiford  access  from  this  im- 
portant entrance  near  a large  population  in  which 
children  abound,  to  the  important  shore  path.  This 
would  not  only  lessen  the  danger  and  feeling  of  danger 
of  women  and  children  but  would  do  away  with  the 
unpleasant  alertness  which  drivers  and  riders  have  to 
exercise  at  a grade  crossing  and  would,  especially,  en- 
able equestrians  to  “let  out”  their  horses  freely  from 
the  Agassiz  Road,  crossing  to  the  Parker  Hill  en- 
trance. A foot  subway  was  even  contemplated  at  this 
latter  crossing.  It  is  always  exceedingly  desirable  to 
have  bridle  paths  with  long  stretches  free  from  grade 
crossings- so  cantering  can  be  safely  indulged  in. 

The  Fenway  Bridge  and  the  facing  of  the  Culvert 
are  modest  pieces  of  boulder  masonry  intended  to  be 
almost  concealed  by  vines.  It  is  usually  suggestive  of 
a quiet  picturesqueness  to  use  the  characteristic  ma- 
terials and  mechanics  of  the  locality  in  which  a struc- 
ture is  built.  The  country  about  here  is  covered  with 
a network  of  stone  walls  put  up  by  the  farmers  with  the 
boulders  which  encumbered  their  fields ; hence  here- 


abouts a lowly  structure  of  no  great  size  or  import- 
ance may  well  be  built  of  boulders.  The  Fens  proper 
end  at  the  Fen  Bridge,  hence  its  name.  The  water- 
way from  Fen  Bridge  to  the  culvert  at  Brookline  Ave- 
nue, although  supplied,  like  the  Fens,  with  salt  water  at 
every  tide,  is  intended  to  take  on  more  of  the  character 
of  a river  than  of  fens,  or  salt  marshes.  This  section 
was  originally  called  the  Longwood  Entrance.  As  the 
design  developed  its  name  was  changed  to  River  way 
to  better  express  its  designed  character  and  also  it  had 
to  be  considerably  widened. 

The  Parker  Hill  Entrance  at  the  time  the  land  was 
taken,  and  before  the  final  designer  was  employed, 
was  intended  as  the  start  of  a broad  parkway  to  the 
top  of  Parker  Hill  and  down  the  opposite  side  and 
thence  to  Jamaica  Pond;  but  it  would  have  been  very 
steep  and  the  comparatively  level  Riverway  affords  a 
far  more  convenient  and  pleasurable  drive.  After- 
wards a plan  for  a branch  Parkway  to  the  top  of 
Parker  Hill  was  actually  studied.  It  was  desirable  to 
provide  a pleasure  drive  to  this  fine  view  point,  but  the 
expense  for  land  and  construction  was  considered  pro- 
hibitive. {To  be  Continued.) 


ParK  Improvements  in  San  Francisco. 


Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  is  the  largest  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  ranks  in  beauty — natural 
and  artificial — with  many  of  the  great  city  parks  of  the 
East.  One  of  the  most  attractive  of  its  recent  improve- 
ments is  a genuine  Japanese  Villa.  Surrounded  by 
gardens  of  Japanese  shrubs,  flowers,  and  small  trees, 
are  grouped  several  buildings,  all  construct- 
ed and  furnished  according  to  Japanese 
styles  of  architecture.  Floors,  walls,  roofs, 
doors  and  windows  are  all  thoroughly  Jap- 
anese in  every  detail.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  Orient  is  seen  even  in  the  service  of  the 
dainty  Japanese  waitresses  who  dispense 
tea,  almond  cake  and  sweet  meats.  In  the 
gardens  are  two  stone  idols  recently  brought 
from  Japan  that  are  said  to  be  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  old,  and  show  evidence  of 
great  antiquity.  They  represent  small  fig- 
ures of  the  Japanese  god  Buddha.  On  thq 
grounds  is  a chain  of  little  lakes  of  different 
levels,  the  overflow  being  carried  by  wind- 
ing rocky  channels,  from  one  to  the  other. 

A puddle  bottom  6 inches  thick,  and  4 
inches  Jn  the  sides,  with  4 inches  of  concrete 
on  the  puddle  forms  a water-tight  pond, 
which  can  be  easily  cleaned  and  kept  in 
order.  The  margins  of  these  lakes  are  ornamented 
with  natural  lichen  covered  rock  placed  so  as  to  form 
overhanging  ledges  and  rocky  out-croppings,  and 
planted  with  many  kinds  of  dwarfed  twisted  pines  and 
other  appropriate  Japanese  shrubs.  The  planting  of 


groves  of  Japanese  plums,  quinces  and  cherries,  as 
flowering  effects  in  portions  of  the  gardens  are  a fea- 
ture together  with  bamboo  walks,  arbors  of  Wistaria, 
knolls  covered  with  Azaleas,  maples,  etc.  The  lower 
lake  or  pond  is  planted  along  its  margins  with  a fine 
collection  of  Japanese  Iris.  In  addition,  there  are 


many  specimens  of  northern  pines.  Eucalyptus,  cedars, 
Cyprus,  palms,  southern  cane,  arrow-wood,  century 
plants,  creeping  vines,  locust,  mulberry,  etc.  A fence 
in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  villa,  surrounds 
the  grounds.  There  are  also  two  cjuaint  gateways,  a 
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DRINKING  FOUNTAIN,  GOLDEN  GATE  PARK,  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO. 

M.  Earl  Cummins,  Sc. 


miniature  temple  oil  a little  eminence  dedicated  to 
Buddha,  and  many  other  objects  that  give  the  place 
a perfect  Japanese  atmosphere. 

A large  drinking  fountain  has  just  been  placed  in 
position  in  Golden  Gate  Park.  The  figure  is  of  bronze 
and  represents  a nude  boy  surmounting  a square 
column.  The  statue  is  four  feet  high,  and  the  total 
height  including  pedestal  is  twelve  feet.  The  pedestal 
is  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  of  Madera  County 
(Cal.)  granite.  The  square  column  is  3)/2X2)/2  feet, 
7 feet  high,  and  of  fine  Colusa  County  (Cal.)  sand- 
stone. The  stone  work  was  done  by  the  Raymond 
Granite  Co.  of  San  Francisco. 

The  boy  is  shown  in  a free,  graceful,  unstudied  atti- 
tude, and  the  limbs  are  models  of  shapely  nimbleness. 
The  basin  is  on  the  front  side  of  the  square  column — 
the  water  gushing  forth  from  the  mouth  of  a queer 
headed  bronze  fish.  The  total  cost  of  this  fountain 
was  $3,000.  The  design  was  the  work  of  M.  Earl 
Cummins,  a young  sculptor  of  San  Francisco,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  a period  of  study  in  Italy.  Mr. 
Cummins  also  designed  the  architectural  features  of 
the  work.  The  casting  was  done  at  the  Globe  Brass 
and  Bell  Foundry,  San  Francisco. 

The  colossal  Dutch  windmill  near  the  Ocean  Beach 
in  the  western  limits  of  Golden  Gate  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  was  erected  by  the  park  com- 
missioners to  augment  the  regular  water  supply  which 


proved  very  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand.  The 
tower  supporting  the  huge  arms  is  nearly  150  feet  high.  jj 
It  is  built  of  timber  very  strongly  braced,  has  a concrete  \\ 
base  40  feet  in  diameter  and  tapers  gradually  to  the  jj 
top.  The  four  arms  are  each  80  feet  long.  The  vanes  j| 
are  made  of  heavy  canvas  and  wood — 8 feet  wide,  and  j 
extend  nearly  the  full  length  of  each  arm.  The  strength  ( 
of  the  mill  varies  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind  from  50 
to  100  horse-power.  In  the  base  of  the  tower  is  the 
machinery.  Three  large  pumps  are  operated  in  con-  M 
junction,  and  a column  of  water  14  inches  in  diameter  > 
is  driven  to  a large  reservoir  from  where  it  is  dis-  ' 

tributed  through  the  grounds.  Running  steadily,  the  li, 
capacity  of  the  pumping  plant  is  about  250,000  gallons  |i 
every  24  hours.  The  water  is  not  pumped  from  the  [j 
ocean  but  from  wells  and  springs.  The  length  of  the  1 1 
main  from  the  tower  up  to  the  park  is  nearly  three  miles,  i 1 
As  the  mill  stands  on  the  beach,  there  is  never  any  lack  | 
of  wind.  In  fact,  the  gales  are  frequently  so  strong  that  ; 
it  can  not  be  operated  without  danger  of  breaking  ] 
some  part  of  the  arms  or  machinery.  Even  with 
this  monster  windmill,  the  supply  is  now  proving  inade- 
quate, and  the  Commissioners  propose  in  the  near  fu-  j | 
ture  to  erect  another  great  Dutch  windmill  in  the  cen-  j i 
tral  portion  of  the  park — though  not  so  large  as  the  one  | 
described.  Artesian  wells  will  be  the  source  of  supply. 
The  increased  demand  for  water  is  evidence  of  the 
constant  and  rapid  extension  of  park  improvements.  j 
Other  important  improvements  are  now  in  active  1 ! 
progress  in  this  park.  A handsome  boat  house  is  be-  j 
ing  built  on  the  shores  of  Spreckles  Lake.  This  is  | 
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to  be  of  California  sandstone  roofed  with  slate  and 
will  cost  about  $17,000.  Spreckles  Lake  was  only  re- 
cently constructed  at  a cost  of  over  $40,000.  Work 
is  also  in  progress  in  the  Lafayette  Square  out  toward 
the  Ocean  beach.  The  square  has 
just  been  completed,  and  the 
grounds  broken  on  the  new  site  for 
the  Dutch  Windmills.  Three  new 
large  drinking  fountains  have  been 
established  along  the  ocean  boule- 
vard. It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  1,000  men  are  now  employed 
on  these  various  improvements. 

M.  Earl  Cummings,  the  San 
Francisco  sculptor,  who  is  also  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  Golden 
Gate  Park,  has  just  submitted  to 
the  Board  of  Gommissioners  a plan 
for  a handsome  and  elaborate  ob- 
servatory to  crown  the  lofty  crest  of 
Alta  Plaza.  The  plan  has  been 
adopted,  and  work  will  be  com- 
menced at  once.  This  plaza  is  400 
feet  long  and  250  feet  wide.  Com- 
missioner Cummings’  plan  includes 
a handsome  colonnade  on  the  highest  spot  of  the 
plaza.  In  its  center  will  be  placed  the  observatory. 
The  colonnade  will  be  120  feet  long  and  32  feet  high. 
The  foundation  will  be  of  concrete,  the  upper  part  of 
handsomely  carved  California  sandstone.  Facing  the 
observatory  and  colonnade  will  be  a small  pond,  fed 
by  two  constantly  playing  fountains  of  appropriate 
and  unique  design.  The  waters  will  be  utilized  in 
watering  the  shrubbery  of  the  entire  plaza.  Terraced 
palisades  will  lead  up  to  the  observatory,  from  which 
a magnificent  view  of  the  city,  the  bay  and  the  more 
distant  waters  of  the  Pacific  is  afforded.  A large 
force  of  men  has  been  engaged  for  months  in  grading, 
leveling  and  terracing  the  ground  preparatory  to  con- 
structing the  concrete  and  stone  work. 

Some  very  extensive  improvements  have  also  re- 
cently been  made  in  Union  Plaza  in  the  way  of  grading, 
terracing,  laying  out  walks,  etc.  Several  years  ago  the 
Dewey  monument  shown  in  the  picture  was  erected. 
This  shaft  stands  about  85  feet  and  consists  of  a shaft 
of  California  granite  surmounted  by  a bronze  female 
figure  (14  feet  high)  of  “Victory.”  It  was  modeled  by 
Robert  1.  Aitken,  the  San  Francisco  sculptor.  This 
statue  cost  about  $20,000  and  was  formally  unveiled 
and  dedicated  by  President  Roosevelt  on  his  visit  to 
San  Francisco  three  years  ago. 

Union  Plaza  is  a historic  spot  in  the  heart  of  San 
Francisco,  and  is  about  300  x 400  feet.  In  addition  to 
the  grading  and  terracing,  many  varieties  of  flowers, 
shrubs  and  trees  have  been  transplanted  in  the 
work  of  adorning  these  grounds.  The  following  is  a 


list  of  the  plants  now  growing  in  the  plaza,  and  the 
numbers  of  each  variety  : 

Ageratum  Mexicanum,  500;  Calendula  officinalis, 
1,100;  Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  350;  Cineraria  hybrida. 


1,100;  Dianthus  barbatus,  300;  Geranium  Sam  Sloan, 
200;  Iberis  Snow  Queen,  100;  Limnanthes  Douglasi, 
500;  Lobelia  Emperor  William,  100;  Mathiola  hybrida, 
1,550;  Mimulus  in  variety,  300;  Nemophila  insignis, 
1,000;  Papaver  in  variety,  2,100;  Pentstemon  barbatus, 
80;  Petunia  in  variety,  100;  Phlox  Drummondi,  300; 
Silene  Campanulata  pendula  rosea,  1,200;  Viola  tri- 
color, 2,980. 

Of  trees  and  shrubs  there  are  the  following : Pittos- 
porum  tobira,  i ; Swainsonia  galegifolia,  25 ; Swain- 
sonia  rosea,  25. 

The  new  Mission  Park,  now  under  improvement, 
will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  squares  in  the  city. 
Situated  on  the  gentle  slope  of  a hill,  it  offers  many 
opportunities  to  the  landscape  gardener  which  have 
been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  plans. 

The  park  will  contain  a wading  pool  306  by  50  feet, 
approached  by  a stone  stairway  leading  down  to  the 
water  from  Twentieth  and  Church  streets.  It  is  on 
the  most  elevated  point  in  the  new  park,  and  the  water 
will  also  be  used  for  sprinkling  and  irrigating  purposes. 

A 12-lap  cinder  path,  an  out-door  gymnasium,  two 
tennis  courts,  two  baseball  diamonds  and  a bowling 
green  will  furnish  ample  facilities  for  sport. 

The  planting  will  include  many  semi-tropical  and 
broad-leaved  plants  and  a boundary  of  palm  trees  will 
be  planted  around  the  entire  park.  The  tract  was  occu- 
pied many  years  ago  as  a cemetery  by  the  Jewish  con- 
gregation of  the  city.  It  was  then  considered  far  be- 
yond the  city’s  future  limits  but  is  now  closely  sur- 
rounded by  buildings.  Occident. 


J 
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WATER  EFFECT  AND  SHORE  PLANTING  IN  THE  PALM  ENGARTEN,  FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 

Shore  Plantations  In  German  ParKs. 

By  Richard  Rothe. 

Among  the  chief  beauties  of  the  parks  are  the  shore 
plantations  of  pond,  lake  and  river.  In  this  instance  I 
shall  not  consider  the  swamp  and  bog-plants,  nor  the 
magnificent,  but  more  transient  display  of  the  lily-pond, 
but  the  permanent  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  along  the 
shore  line. 

Within  our  latitudes  Nature,  when  unrestricted, 
brings  her  tree  growth  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  as 
near  as  flood  or  running  course  will  permit.  The  con- 
tours of  shore  planting  give  the  lake-scenery  its  char- 


t 

t' 

,1 


acter  and  stand  out  in  relief  against  the  sky.  The  nat- 
ural brook,  or  creek,  is  a priceless  gift.  We  should 
consider  not  only  the  guidance  of  its  course,  the  possi- 
ble extension  to  pond  and  lake  formation  but  the  ar- 
rangement of  shore  plantations  as  well. 

Park  and  Cemetery  has  pictured  a number  of  beau- 
tiful water  efifects  from  American  parks  and  these  ex- 
amples of  artistic  German  efifects  may  have  some  sug- 
gestive features.  In  general  principles,  the  German 
ideas  dififer  very  little  from  the  American  and  they  have 


WATER  VIEW  IN  CITY  PARK  AT  BREMEN. 
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had  the  advantage  of  over  half  a century’s  additional 
training.  Moreover  the  work  of  the  beautifying  their 
large  and  thrifty  cities  by  promenades  and  parks,  in 
many  cases  dates  back  far  enough  to  show  definite  re- 
sults in  certain  effects. 

The  park  of  Babelsberg  is  situated  on  the  naturally 
elevated  banks  of  the  river  Havel,  opposite  the  aristo- 
cratic city  of  Potsdam.  Of  many  views  upon  the  lake- 
like expansions  of  this  river,  the  one  in  our  illustration 
seemed  to  me  the  most  interesting.  There  are  views 
which  take  in  a grand  panorama  of  the  city,  but  the  fore- 
ground has  not  the  strongly  pronounced  characteristic 
features.  Unlike  the  broad  open  effects  of  most  lake 
and  river  panoramas  this  view,  by  its  skillful  limitation, 
gives  a silent  invitation  for  the  eye  to  rest.  The  river, 
bedded  between  wooded  shores,  attracts  the  eye,  and 
is  emphasized  by  the  relief  of  a sylvan  park  vegetation. 
The  massive  bridge  in  the  distance  faintly  reminds  us  of 
the  close  proximtiy  of  modern  city  life,  but  otherwise 
detracts  little  from  the  peaceful  and  simple  character 
of  the  whole. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  similar  river  views  in  some 
of  our  American  parks.  Taste  in  this  country  may 
differ  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  gaiety  and  color 
of  a profuse  planting  of  flowering  shrubs  in  the  imme- 
diate foregrounds,  or  some  may  consider  the  absence 


of  a drapery  of  vines  overhead  as  a weakness.  These 
are,  however,  minor  details  when  we  study  the  general 
composition  of  the  picture  by  which  the  distant  river 
actually  beyond  the  park  IxDundaries,  has  been  drawn 
into  the  scene.  In  similar  long  distance  views  archi- 
tectural structures,  monuments,  or  other  desirable  ob- 
jects might  be  drawn  into  a park  landscape. 

Our  other  illustrations  of  shore  plantations  of  lake 
and  pond,  show  some  different  effects  produced  by  lead- 
ing German  landscape  gardeners.  A natural  freedom 
in  composition  and  the  employment  of  the  best  types 
of  trees  near  the  waterline  are  characteristic  features. 
In  parks  in  densely  populated  sections  of  large  cities, 
practical  considerations  for  giving  the  best  service  to 
the  people  are  naturally  considered  first,  while  for  the 
royal  garden  and  the  pretentious  private  grounds  beauty 
is  paramount.  In  Germany  most  of  the  royal  parks  and 
princely  estates  are  open  to  the  public.  Free  access  to 
those  gardens  unquestionably  has  done  much  to  refine 
the  taste  of  the  masses,  and  help  them  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  beauty  for  their  city  park  systems. 

In  a more  than  well  policed  country,  like  the  Father- 
land,  where  even  in  the  municipal  parks  the  rule  “Keep 
off  the  Grass”  is  strictly  enforced,  the  drives  and  walks 
are  the  only  means  of  approach,  and  the  only  view-points 
in  the  landscape.  They  are  the  mute  guides,  by  which  the 


A STRIKING  VIEW  ON  THE  RIVER  HAVEL  FROM  BABELSBURG,  NEAR  POTSDAM. 
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GOLDFISH  POND  IN  THE  TIERGARTEN  IN  BERLIN. 


landscape  gardener  leads  visitors  through  the  scene 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  fully  enjoy  its  beauty.  He  will, 
at  points  where  broad  effects  are  offered,  emphasize 
them  by  laying  road  crossings  there,  or  let  his  roads  and 
walks  follow  the  courses  of  creeks  and  rivers,  occasion- 
ally bridging  over  to  the  other  shore.  Along  the  left 
shore  of  the  goldfish  pond  in  the  Tiergarten  in  Berlin 
runs  the  walk,  while  our  photographer  selected  a place 
on  the  drive  for  obtaining  a total  view.  Here,  as  in  the 
illustration  of  the  lake  scene  in  Bremen,  the  shore  plan- 
tation shows  to  some  degree  a sylvan  character.  The 
whole  arrangement  and  especially  the  amount  of  care 
generally  expended  in  perfecting  individual  develop- 


ment indicates  that  thoughtful  composition  of  planta- 
tions and  faultless  form  of  the  specimen  trees  and 
shrubs  are  essential  factors  in  the  artistic  effectiveness 
of  pond  and  lake  sceneries. 

The  Palmengarten  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main  is  not 
a public  park  but  is  owned  by  a corporation  of  capital- 
ists. Its  grounds  are  famed  for  their  elaborate  display  ^ 
of  flower  and  carpet  beds  and  their  spacious  conserva-  j 
tories.  As  a creation  of  Philip  Siesmayer,  one  of  the  ; 
best  known  German  landscape  gardeners,  this  park  con- 
tains numerous  fine  landscape  compositions.  In  gen- 
eral effect  as  well  as  in  detail  it  is  a fair  example  of 
the  German  idea  of  shore  planting. 
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An?iual  reports  or  extracts  from  thetfty  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circularSy  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department* 


A strong  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  site  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition  at  Portland,  Ore.,  preserved  and  im- 
proved as  a permanent  park.  It  is  also  proposed  to  erect  a 
memorial  building,  to  preserve  relics  of  the  exposition. 

* * * 

The  45th  annual  report  of  the  Park  Board  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  tells  of  the  work  of  maintenance  during  the  year,  and  , 
contains  a number  of  interesting  features  not  usually  found  in 
park  reports.  A diagram  and  planting  guide  to  Theodore 
Worth’s  well-known  rose  garden  in  Elizabeth  Park  is  given 
and  several  photographic  views  of  the  garden  shown.  A pre- 
liminary plan  for  a school  garden  at  Riverside  Park  and  two 
grading  plans  for  filling  ponds  in  the  same  park  are  also  in- 
cluded. The  total  expenditure  for  the  year,  $41,915.97. 

. * * 

The  30th  annual  report  of  the  Boston  Park  Board  notes  a 
number  of  substantial  improvements  in  Eranklin  Park  and  in 
the  Fens.  The  woodlands  and  plantations  in  Franklin  Park 
have  been  carefully  studied  and  overcrowded  and  unhealthy 
material  has  been  cut  out.  ..A.  number  of  thorns  of  a species 
discovered  by  Professor  Sargent  will  be  planted  in  this  park. 
Brief  reports  from  eighteen  city  playgrounds  are  given. 

* * + 

The  committee  on  parks  of  the  city  council  of  Battle 

Creek,  Mich.,  have  employed  Howard  Evarts  Weed,  land- 
I scape  architect,  Chicago,  to  draw  the  plans  and  supervise 
the  planting  of  the  parks  of  the  city.  The  many  little  tri- 
1 angular  corners  formed  by  street  intersections  will  be  im- 
proved by  the  planting  of  dwarf  shrubs,  especially  Thun- 
berg’s  barberry.  A pretty  waterfall  is  to  be  made  in  Meacham 
Park.  Willard  Park,  the  sixteen-acre  tract  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Goguac,  will  be  left  largely  in  its  natural  state,  except- 
ing by  the  formation  of  new  driveways  and  the  opening  of 
vistas. 

* * * 

The  South  Park  Commissioners  of  Chicago  recently  let  the 
contract  for  22,000  feet  of  iron  fence,  6 feet  high,  at  $1.04 
per  foot,  for  the  purpose  of  fencing  Jackson  and  Washing- 
ton parks.  The  proposed  moye  has  aroused  the  unanimous 
opposition  of  all  the  newspapers,  all  the  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  South  Park  district,  and  of  the  citizens  generally. 
The  women’s  clubs  have  passed  resolutions  against  it,  and 
numerous  protests  from  indignant  citizens  have  been  pub- 
: fished  in  the  daily  press.  Superintendent  Foster  of  the  South 
Park  system,  gives  the  following  as  the  reasons  for  the  pro- 
t posed  step : “The  park  commissioners  had  several  reasons 
for  deciding  to  put  up  the  fences.  In  the  first  place,  the 
shrubbery  has  been  trampled  down  all  around  the  park.  In 
I the  second  place,  the  shrubbery  has  been  a hiding  place  for 
' thugs.  All  entrances  to  the  park  will  be  locked  at  ii  o’clock 
^ every  night  with  the  exception  of  the  main  entrances.  At 


these  policemen  will  be  stationed.  The  action  was  taken 
largely  to  improve  the  morals  in  the  park.”  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board  a petition  bearing  the  names  of  12,000 
citizens  was  presented  protesting  against  the  fences,  and  it  is 
announced  that  the  plan  has  been  abandoned. 

* :|e  + 

Charles  H.  Rice,  superintendent  of  the  Park  on  the  Pali- 
sades, N.  J.,  writes  to  comment  on  our  editorial  on  the  polit- 
ical jobbery  in  the  Essex  County  Park  System,  and  tells  of 
many  personal  experiences  with  incompentent  political  help 
when  he  was  connected  with  that  park  system.  He  says; 

“I  remember  sending  a deputy  foreman  one  day  with  a, 
list  of  trees  to  be  dug  and  sent  to  one  of  the  divisions  for 
planting.  He  took  along  with  him  about  fifteen  men.  Among 
the  trees  he  was  to  dig  were  oak,  maple,  dogwood,  benzoin, 
etc.  After  keeping  the  men  idling  around  for  three  hours, 
he  sent  for  me  to  come  and  select  the  stuff,  as  he  could 
not  pick  it  out  with  the  fancy  names.  It  had  all  previously 
been  planted  in  rows  nursery  fashion  and  named  botanically. 
One  of  the  first  I came  across  was  the  benzoin  bushes.  He 
told  me  that  that  was  spice  bush  and  he  had  never  heard  of 
benzoin,  neither  had  he  heard  of  the  dogwood  as  cornus. 

* ^ * 

Theodore  Wirth,  the  well-known  superintendent  of  parks 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Park  Superintendents,  has  resigned  his  position  at 
Hartford  to  accept  the  superintendency  of  parks  at  Minne- 
apolis, and  will  begin  his  new  duties  January  i.  Mr.  Wirth 
came  to  Hartford  in  1895,  when  Bushnell  was  the  only  park, 
and  to  him  is  due  the  greater  share  of  the  credit  for  the  city’s 
fine  park  s}'stem.  Mr.  Wirth  is  42  years  old.  He  is  a native 
of  Switzerland  and  a graduate  of  a school  of  landscape  archi- 
tecture in  that  country.  He  worked  in  the  parks  in  Paris 
three  years,  and  in  the  parks  of  London  for  several  years. 
When  a young  man  he  came  to  New  York,  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  plotting  department  of  that  city’s  park  system. 
He  assisted  in  plotting  Morningside  Park  and  had  charge  of 
the  plotting  of  the  state  reservation  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  park  superintendents  in  the 
country.  He  is  a member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Society  of  American  Florists,  and  a former  president  of  the 
Hartford  Florists’  Club.  Minneapolis  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  securing  the  services  of  such  a valuable  man. 

G.  A.  Parker,  superintendent  of  Keney  Park,  is  to  succeed 
Mr.  Wirth  as  superintendent  by  an  agreement  with  the 
trustees  of  Keney  Park.  Mr.  Parker  is  well  known  as  one 
of  the  most  capable  and  best  informed  park  superintendents 
in  the  country,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  oifice  will  bring 
about  a practical  unity  in  the  city’s  park  system. 

* * * 

Jens  Jensen,  the  new  general  superintendent  of  the  West 
Park  System  of  Chicago,  has  submitted  a report  to  the  com- 
mission concerning  'the  condition  of  the  west  parks,  and  his 
recommendations  for  rehabilitation  and  improvement  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  bond  issues  of  $2,000,000  for  improve- 
ment and  $1,000,000  for  new  small  parks  that  were  adopted 
at  the  election  of  November  7.  We  quote  as  fbllow's'  from 
Mr.  Jensen’s  report: 

“After  a period  of  thirty-five  years  we  still  find  the  parks 
more  or  less  deficient  in  such  construction  work  as  tends  to 
make  them  restful  and  picturesque.  Whole  groves  of  trees 
and  shrubbery  have  become  extinct,  or  at  least  so  scattered 
as  to  entirely  destroy  vistas  or  meadow  border  planting, 
which  are  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  well  as  restful  to  the  mind. 

“The  street  border  plantations  were  never  properly  planted, 
although  with  their  youthful  growth  they  served  the  purpose 
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of  screening  off  the  bordering  street  and  its  traffic.  Un- 
timely removal  of  crowding  specimens  gradually  created  open 
plantations  of  crippled  and  sickly  trees,  which  at  this  late 
date  will  not  take  kindly  to  the  work  of  rehabilitation.  Only 
by  the  removal  of  the  weaker  kinds,  by  fertilization,  by  add- 
ing enough  vegetation  of  a shrubby  growth  to  make  the 
screens  complete,  and  by  inducing  sufficient  light  to  foster  a 
healthy  growth,  can  the  former  condition  be  restored  and 
perfected. 

“The  dampness  of  our  fiat  lands  has  to  a certain  extent 
been  remedied  by  artificial  drainage,  but  the  slow  process  of 
oxidation  on  such  lands  renders  them  less  fit  for  tree  growth 
than  clay  lands  of  a higher  and  more  gravelly  or  loose  char- 
acter. It  is  therefore  most  important  that  the  trees  receive 
nourishment  by  artificial  means. 

“In  the  lagoons  plants  of  aquatic  or  semi-aquatic  nature 
must  be  introduced  to  help  preserve  the  shores  from  de- 
structive wave  action,  and  break  the  otherwise  artificial  lines 
of  the  lagoons.  Such  moisture-loving  vegetation  as  elder- 
berry, dogwood,  hawthorn,  etc.,  added  to  the  shore  planting, 
with  their  over-hanging  boughs,  laden  with  flowers,  lend  a 
charm  to  the  lake  scenery.  It  is  questionable  whether  park 
lagoons  of  sufficient  depth  to  prevent  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion upon  their  bottoms  are  not  safer  and  more  serviceable 
and  better  adapted  to  park-making  than  shallow  waters  filled 
with  decaying  water  plants,  and  which  are  almost  impossible 
to  keep  in  a fresh  and  clean  condition. 

“The  present  water  system,  although  comparatively  new, 
costs  enormous  sums  to  maintain,  and  a complete  new  system 
of  cast  iron  or  lead  pipe,  on  such  areas  where  wrought-iron 
pipes  have  bee.n  used,  will  repay  its  cost  in  a few  years. 

“Conditions  regarding  tree  growth  are  considerably  worse 
in  the  small  parks  situated  in  the  densely  populated  districts. 
The  top  soil  is  not  of  the  best  kind,  is  badly  impoverished, 
and  has  a subsoil  of  alluvial  nature  with  little  or  no  fertility. 

“Artistic  effect  in  the  planting  scheme  is  here  less  possible 
on  account  of  the  scant  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  from  which  to 
select,  adaptable  to  the  hard  conditions  imposed  upon  them 
in  these  parks. 

“What  is  true  regarding  tree  growths  in  the  parks  above 
mentioned  applies  to  trees  planted  along  our  boulevards  in 
the  built-up  portions  of  the  city. 

“I  am  almost  positive  that  future  improvements  in  boule- 
vard construction  will  provide  a system  of  perforated  tiling 
under  the  parkways,  by  which  the  trees  may  be  regularly  fed, 
not  only  with  water,  but  with  liquid  food  as  well. 

“It  will  eventually  become  necessary  to  establish  a nursery 
for  the  growing  of  the  desired  sizes  and  kinds  from  which 
specimens  may  be  moved  without  destroying  a single  root. 

“In  improving  present  conditions  a careful  examination  of 
the  soil  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  must  be  understood  that 
under  all  conditions  it  pays  to  be  generous  with  the  soil  in 
which  the  tree  has  to  grow,  and  it  is  good  economy  to  spend 
many  times  as  much  for  the  preparation  of  the  ground  as 
for  the  tree  itself.  Pdor  soil,  a poor  tree,  and  vice  versa. 

“Overcrowding  of  statuary  should  be  avoided  or  the  park 
will  assume  the  appearance  of  a modern  cemetery.  Monu- 
ments erected  to  the  memory  of  some  illustrious  fellow 
citizen  are  best  suited  to  our  small  parks  or  public  squares. 
Their  purpose  here  is  twofold : architecturally  to  create  a 
harmonious  whole,  and  lend  a certain  amount  of  refinement 
to  the  square  and  surroundings,  and  to  inspire  the  community 
with  the  spirit  of  the  noble  life  commemorated.” 


NEW  PARKS, 

Thomas  Jefferson  Park,  a small  tract  at  iiith  street  and 
First  avenue,  New  York,  was  recently  opened  with  interest- 
ing ceremonies.  It  is  said  to  have  one  of  the  finest  athletic 
equipments  of  any  municipal  park  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  two  outdoor  gymnasiums,  two  large  playgrounds 
and  kindergartens,  and  two  running  tracks,  each  seven  laps 
to  the  mile. 

Two  more  of  the  new  public  'service  parks  in  the  South 
Park  System  of  Chicago  have  been  dedicated.  They  are 
Bessemer  Park,  a 23-acre  tract  in  South  Chicago,  and  Palmer 
Park  in  Pullman.  The  parks  both  contain  the  outdoor 
gymnasium,  swimming  and  wading  pools,  and  the  public 
service  buildings  which  have  been  previously  described  in 
these  columns  as  distinctive  features  of  all  the  new  parks  in 
this  system. 

The  park  board  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  making  plans  to 
condemn  a strip  of  land  along  the  river  bluff,  from  Smith 
avenue  to  the  city  limits,  for  park  purposes. 

A movement  has  been  organized  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  secure 
the  estate  of  the  late  Evan  P.  Howell  for  a public  park. 

Ten  acres  of  land  on  Portland  avenue,  Minneapolis,  have 
been  presented  to  the  city  for  park  purposes  by  S.  D.  Hill- 
man and  the  J.  S.  Pillsbur}'  estate. 

* % 4: 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

The  work  of  improving  the  new  four-acre  addition  to  the 
City  Park  at  Houston,  Tex.,  is  in  active  progress.  Several 
animals  have  been  added  to  the  zoo,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
most  complete  in  the  state. 

The  New  Haven,  Conn.,  park  board  is  negotiating  for 
lands  in  Westville  for  city  park  purposes.  The  tract  includes 
a strip  of  land  along  the  bank  of  West  River. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  condemn 
land  for  addition  to  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  shows 
the  total  award  to  be  $358,047.  The  tract  is  near  the  Willink 
entrance  to  the  park. 

A memorial  fountain  was  recently  dedicated  in  Walbridge 
Park,  Toledo,  O.,  in  memory  of  Reinhold  Opitz.  Mr.  Opitz 
left  $1,000  toward  the  erection  of  the  fountain,  and  $900  was  j 
contributed  by  the  city.  The  fountain  is  an  interesting  rustic 
design  of  concrete  and  stone  work,  surmounted  by  a bronze  j 
statue.  ' 

The  park  commissioners  of  Salem,  Mass.,  have  accepted 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  entrance  to  Mack  Park. 

The  plans  of  Landscape  Architects  Lowrie  & Langdon,  of  i 
the  Hudson  County  (N.  J.)  Park  Commission,  have  been  I 
adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  West  Side  Park,  which  i 
will  be  the  leading  pleasure  ground  for  the  Bergen  section,  | 
and  one  of  the  most  attractive  parks  in  the  county  system.  ■ 

* * * I 

PLANTING  IN  THE  EAST  AND  IN  THE  WEST.  ! 

Editor  “Park  and  Cemetery”  ; — There  is  great  need  for  { 
more  reliable  information  concerning  the  difference  in  the 
conditions  of  planting  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  | 

Most  of  our  horticultural  books  are  written  in  the  East,  | 
and  they  are  misleading.  Many  kinds  of  plants,  trees  and  I 
shrubs  which  do  well  in  the  East  are  worse  than  worthless  | 

in  the  West.  Deutzeas,  Kalmias,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  I 

beeches,  yellow  wood,  holly  and  many  other  things  cannot  I 
be  made  to  live  in  the  West,  and  thousands  of  dollars  are  I 
wasted  every  year.  ^ 

Country  Life  advocates  fall  planting.  This  is  fatal  west  of  ] 
the  Missouri  River.  They  advocate  August  planting  of  ever-  j 
greens.  All  right  East,  but  ruinous  in  the  West.  ' 

York,  Neb.  C.  S.  Harrison, 
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A New  Era  In 

After  many  years  of  widespread  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  seed,  plant,  and  flower  specialists  to  induce 
popular  interest  in  the  annual  Flower  Show,  it  re- 
mained for  a non-horticultural  man,  a busy  newspaper 
man,  but  one  whose  finger  correctly  gauges  the  pub- 
lic pulse,  to  suggest  an  innovation  which  at  one  stroke 
made  it  not  only  a paying  proposition  but  also  lifted 
these  exhibits  to  a new  and  higher  plane,  making 
them  both  interesting  and  educational  to  the  general 
public  instead  of  mere  centers  of  purely  horticultural 
contest  and  criticism. 

This,  together  with  the  adequate  and  satisfying  set- 
ting furnished  by  the  Coliseum,  the  new  and  presum- 
ably permanent  site  of  the  Chicago  flower  show,  made 
the  1905  exhibition,  November  7 to  ii,  a pronounced 
success. 

The  distinctly  novel  feature  of  the  Chicago  Show 
consisted  of  so-called  “model  gardens”  supplemented 
by  illustrated  talks  on  gardening,  garden  arrange- 
ment and  allied  topics.  Not  that  the  exhibitors  gave 
them  such  a pretentious  name,  but  the  management, 
possibly  in  an  unguarded  moment,  so  christened 


A “MODEL”  BACK  YARD  AT  THE  CHICAGO  FLOWER  SHOW. 
Exhibited  by  Vaughan’s  Seed  Store. 


Flower  Shows. 

them  and  the  public  lost  no  time  in  accepting  the 
title. 

Model  back  yards  was  the  idea  suggested  by  the 
originator  of  this  new  departure  and  it  was  carried 
out  as  well,  perhaps,  as  could  be  expected  on  short 
notice, — the  movement  having  been  started  only  about 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the 
Show. 

Six  firms  responded  to  the  call  for  this  unusual 
form  of  exhibit,  and  while  no  one  of  the  results  was 
perfect,  some  of  them  were  as  a whole  meritorious, 
although  there  is  a general  feeling  that  a much  bet- 
ter showing  can  be  made  next  time  with  the  expe- 
rience gained  this  year,  and  with  a fuller  realiza- 
tion. of  the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  possibilities 
offered  in  presenting  concrete  examples  of  well-planted 
small  grounds. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  of  the  examples  shown 
included  thoroughly  bad  features, — positively  inadmis- 
sible from  the  point  of  view  of  art.  There  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  inconsistenc}^  and  incongruity  of 
gathering  together  in  what  purported  to  be  a model 
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rear  yard,  such  plants  as  bleeding  heart,  iris,  shasta 
daisy,  and  peony  in  flower  in  a November  setting  of  al- 
most leafless  shrubbery.  When  these  flowers  are  all 
artificial,  and  when  glass  cherries  are  fastened  in  clus- 
ters to  the  tips  of  bare  branches  most  uncherry-like  in 
aspect,  the  result  is  nothing  less  than  a travesty  of 
nature  and  an  insult  to  the  taste  and  intelligence  of 
the  people.  It  is  hoped  that  next  year  a competent 
art  committee  will  supervise  and  control  this  class  of 
exhibits  with  full  authority  to  refuse  space  for  any 
which  fall  below  artistic  standards.  There  may  be 
a place  for  such  grotesque  exhibitions  of  lack  of  taste, 
but  if  so,  it  assuredly  is  not  among  those  advertised 
as  “models”  which  people  are  advised  to  study  and 


One  feels,  however,  that  great  improvement  was  pos- 
sible in  the  treatment  of  minor,  yet  noticeable,  details 
such  as  the  placing  of  evergreens  and  of  a bed  of 
roses.  Probably  more  time  for  thought  would  have 
resulted  in  the  elimination  of  these  too  patent  defects, 
but  it  is  far  easier  to  inculcate  a wrong  principle  in 
planting  than  it  is  to  eradicate  it ; therefore,  where 
so  much  was  admirable,  it  was  a pity  to  see  some  faults. 

The  overabundance  of  large  advertising  cards  scat- 
tered throughout  this  exhibit  was  wholly  bad  in  effect. 
One  prominently  placed  sign  and  small  cards  or  other 
literature  for  general  distribution  should  sufficiently 
advertise  the  exhibitor  and  might  be  so  managed  as 
not  to  detract  from  the  desired  realistic  effect. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CHICAGO  FLOWER  SHOW,  SHOWING  A LITTLE  OVER  HALF  OF  THE  FLOOR  SPACE 
USED.  ELECTRIC  FOUNTAIN  IN  CENTER,  NOT  PLAYING. 


to  copy.  They  are  misleading  as  well  as  discreditable 
and  the  Chicago  Horticultural  Society  cannot  afford  to 
countenance  them  in  future.  They  are  beneath  the 
dignity  of  its  members. 

The  public  seems  slow  to  accept  shrubbery  as  a 
garden  ingredient.  For  that,  and  possibly  other  rea- 
sons, the  Vaughan  Seed  Store  back  yard  most  nearly 
fllled  the  general  idea  of  excellence  of  the  garden 
designs.  It  was  a pretty  fair  representation  of  a 
rear  yard  framed  by  slight  shrubberies  which  were 
generously  faced  by  flowering  plants.  This  part  of 
the  scheme,  the  “massed  sides,”  together  with  the 
well-suggested  “open  center”  (a  nicely  turfed  lawn), 
and  the  vine-clad  rear  porch  of  a brick  cottage  were 
the  main  factors  of  the  design  and  were  all  good. 


While  the  spaces  planted  with  shrubbery  failed  in' 
a measure  to  appeal  so  directly  to  the  people  as  “gar- 
dens” (numbers  of  persons  standing  in  the  middle  of 
them  were  heard  to  inquire  for  the  location  of  the, 
“model  gardens”),  they  were  none  the  less  valuable 
in  educating  visitors  and  should  be  effectively  brought 
out  each  year.  There  will  be  a gradual  acceptance  of 
the  truth  that  shrubbery  forms  the  chief  dependence 
of  all  who  want  permanent,  all-the-year-’round  gar-' 
dens.  This  fact  was  illustrated  (especially  at  the 
south  end  of  the  building)  by  various  nurserymen’s 
exhibits.  Peterson  had  a central  space  which  might 
with  a little  more  time,  thought  and  work,  have  been 
made  far  more  attractive  than  it  was,  for  the  tubs 
and  boxes  containing  the  planting  stock  were  too  evi- 
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dent  for  a good  effect,  although  the  material  was 
excellent.  Among  a number  of  the  better-known  ber- 
ried shrubs  used  there  were  noted  several  uncommon 
things,  particularly  some  heavily  fruited  specimens  of 
two  roses,  labeled  R.  villosa,  having  bright  red  hips, 
and  R.  multiflora  with  long  racemes  of  peculiarly- 
colored  and  exceedingly  pleasing  hips  of  very  small 
size. 

This  space  was  flanked  by  the  attractively  designed 
exhibit  of  the  Porter  Nurseries  through  which  a neces- 
sary pathway,  leading  to  the  lecture  room  beyond, 
branched  into  two,  really  to  give  the  space  better  form 
and  meaning,  but  which  division  was  made  reasonable 
by  the  happy  placing  of  a handsome  specimen  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  just  as  the  junction  of  walks  are  ap- 
propriately treated  on  real  home  grounds.  This  plan 
included  enough  space,  and  that  balance  of  planting 
which  secures  restful  harmony,  and  the  board  flooring 
was  hidden  throughout  by  earth  and  gravel  walks,  the 
effect  being  late  fall  in  a piece  of  nicely  planted  ground. 

A corresponding  space  on  the  opposite  side,  occupied 
by  the  Glenview  Nursery  Co.,  was  given  over  to  a 
winter  scene,  and  in  cotton  and  diamond  dust  served  as 
“snow”  (which  soon  took  on  the  typical  Chicago  tint, 
which  a small  friend  describes  as  “dark  white”),  the 
scheme  was  artistically  consistent  even  to  the 
stripping  away  of  leaves  from  shrubs  which  are  leaf- 
less in  winter.  Here,  red-barked  cornuses,  bright 
yellow  Salix  Britzensis,  the  bronzed  foliage  of  Berberis 
aquifolium  and  B.  ilicifolia,  and  the  fruits  of  various 
shrubs  were  all  beautifully  displayed  against  the  white 
back-ground  calling  attention  to  winter  garden  effects 
to  be  secured  by  carefully  chosen  shrubs,  and  fully 
justifying  the  before  mentioned  stripping  of  leaves  for 
Art’s  sake  if  such  action  needed  justification  in  the 
minds  of  any.  Fine  use  was  made  in  this  exhibit  of 
the  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hipophae  rhamnoides),  a shrub 
not  frequently  seen,  but  excellent  at  this  season  with  its 
masses  of  close-clustering  orange-yellow  berries  and 
slender  withering  leaves  which  cling  in  winter.  An- 
other good  thing  was  noted  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Klehm 
Nursery,  viz.,  Baccharis  Halimifolia, — the  groundsel 
tree,  which  showed  up  as  desirable  for  fall  effects,  its 
fleecy  white  pappus  clinging  to  the  seed  pods  making 
it  showy  and  unusual  at  this  season.  Should  be  espe- 
cially good  in  masses  for  the  lower  margins  of  shrub- 
bery borders. 

The  popular  educational  features  of  the  Show  in- 
cluded a series  of  five  lectures  (one  each  evening) 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  views.  One  of  these  was  by 
Prof.  Blair,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  one  by  J.  C. 
Vaughan,  who  read  the  lecture  prepared  and  to  have 
been  delivered  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Whitnall  of  Milwaukee, 
who  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  three  by 
E.  G.  Routzahn,  Sec.  Bureau  of  Civic  Co-opera- 
tion. The  first  two  speakers  treated  the  art  side  of 


garden  making,  while  the  last  made  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  for  furthering  the  neighborhood  im- 
provement propaganda.  Much  good  seed  was  sown 
and  it  is  confidently  felt  that  some  of  it  must  have 
fallen  on  fertile  ground.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  record  that  the  Show  authorities  are  thoroughly 
awake  to  the  advantages  of  this  new  line  of  effort  in 
connection  with  the  exhibition  and  are  fully  determined 
to  continue  it  on  a larger  and  better  scale  next  year. 

This  feature  is  of  the  utmost  significance  to  im- 
provement workers  everywhere  and  those  in  Chicago 
are  alive  to  the  fact, — being  delighted  with  the  outlook 
for  good  developments  through  this  promising  and 
unexpected  opening.  It  marks  a double  advantage, 
since  it  not  only  supplies  an  endless  series  of  annual 
opportunities  for  effective  missionary  work,  but  it  has 
definitely  converted  commercial  florists,  seedsmen  and 
plantsmen  to  their  views  and  methods,  which  is  a 
matter  for  rejoicing. 

So,  the  end  found  everybody  happy.  Improvement 
workers  for  the  reasons  named ; the  public,  because 
it  had  received  full  value  for  its  money ; exhibitors, 
for  they  were  amply  repaid  for  their  trouble ; and, 
above  all,  the  backers  of  the  Show,  for  financial  suc- 
cess had  at  last  crowned  their  efforts. 

Still  better  things  are  hoped,  and  promised,  for  next 
year.  Frances  Copley  Seavey. 

MASSACHUSETTS  IMPROVEMENT  CONFERENCE. 

The  regular  fall  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Conference 
for  Town  and  Village  Betterment,  conducted  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Civic  League,  was  held  at  the  Greendale  Village 
Improvement  Society’s  building,  Greendale,  Mass.,  Octo- 
ber 25.  The  assembly  was  called  to  order  by  Arthur  P.  Boy- 
den,  with  about  fifty  representatives  present. 

The  morning’s  program  included  reports  of  the  organiza- 
tion finances,  etc.,  and  an  address  by  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  president  of  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, on  “First  Steps  in  Improvement  Work.’’ 

Edward  T.  Hartman,  Boston,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  conference  reported  that  there  are  in  the  state  877  organ- 
izations, all  of  which  are  doing  work  along  similar  lines, 
about  thirty  of  which  are  affiliated  with  the  Conference. 

A discussion  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  conference  fol- 
lowed Mr.  McFarland’s  remarks.  The  afternoon  session  was 
presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Parris  T.  Farwell,  of  Wellesley 
Hills,  and  consisted  of  a round-table  conference,  which  was 
participated  in  by  Frederick  S.  Clark,  president  of  the  Green- 
dale society;  John  Alden  Lee,  of  the  Central  Avenue  Im- 
provement Association,  Milton ; Alfred  W.  Putnam,  of  the 
Civic  League,  Salem;  Job  C.  Tripp,  of  the  Fairhaven  Im- 
provement Association,  and  Frank  W.  Patch,  of  the  Framing- 
ham Improvement  Association. 

At  4 o’clock  William  B.  de  las  Casas,  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  delivered  an  address  upon 
“Legal  Aspects  of  the  Billboard  Nuisance.” 

Supper  was  served  in  the  banquet  hall. 

The  final  session,  in  the  evening,  was  presided  over  by  Ed- 
ward Cummings.  The  address  of  the  evening  was  made  by 
Henry  Lewis  Johnson,  editor  of  The  Printing  Art,  who  spoke 
on  “The  Billboard  Nuisance  and  the  Methods  of  Fighting 
It.” 
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RAILWAY  STATION  GROUNDS  IN  DARMSTADT. 


GARDEN  SPOTS  IN  GERMAN  CITIES. 

The  two  accompanying  illustrations  are  reproduced 
from  Moeller's  Deutsehe  Gaertner-Zeitung.  One  is  part 
of  the  Railway  Station  Square  of  the  city  of  Darmstadt, 
and  the  other  is  a small  square  in  Dresden  “Striesener 
Platz.” 

We  may  not  quite  agree  with  our  German  colleagues 
regarding  the  style  of  treatment  given  these  squares 
yet  we  must  admit  that  they  are  certainly  better  than 
the  barren  wastes  or  half  maintained  squares  too  often 
seen  in  our  cities. 

Apropos  of  the  railway  station  square,  what  a 
blessing  it  would  be  to  the  majority  of  our  large  cities 
if  something  could  be  done  to  have  the  main  railway 
stations  fronted  by  or  partly  surrounded  by  suitable 
parking.  How  pleasant  for  the  travelling  public  to  en- 
ter or  leave  through  a properly  designed  and  well  kept 
square,  and  what  a boon  to  the  property  fronting  on  this 
garden  spot  not  to  mention  the  great  possibilities 
for  a beautiful  setting  of  a well  designed  railway  sta- 
tion. J.  J. 


SECURING  LAND  FOR’  THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 

The  first  serious  obstacle  to  the  school  garden  is  usu- 
ally the  apparent  impossibility  of  securing  land.  The 
experience  at  Hyannis,  Mass.,  may  prove  suggestive. 
They  started  by  plowing  a part  of  the  lawn.  Very 
soon  a neighbor  became  interested  in  the  garden  and 
offered  the  use  of  a plot  of  ground  which  he  had  for- 
merly used  for  a garden,  but  which  had  for  several 
years  growm  up  to  grass.  The  school  agreed  to  culti- 
vate and  fertilize  this  plot  of  ground,  allowing  him  such 
vegetables  as  he  desired  for  his  own  use ; the  agree- 
ment to  continue  for  at  least  five  years. 

This  plan  has  worked  so  well  that  there  would  now 
be  little  trouble  to  secure  several  plots  of  ground  if  the 
school  could  use  them. 

In  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  other  large  cities  vacant 
city  lots  have  been  utilized  to  the  great  advantage  of 
all  concerned. 

There  are  comparatively  few  schools  which  cannot 
be  provided  with  land  within  half  a mile  of  the  school 
building  without  the  expenditure  of  money. 


I 


SMALL  SQUARE  IN  DRESDEN. 
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Animal  reports  or  extracts  from  them  ^historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  departments 


The  Village  Improvement  Society  of  Sandwich,  Mass.,  has 
undertaken  to  raise  a sum  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  street 
lighting  service  for  the  year  1905. 

* * * 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  tomb  of  William 
Henry  Harrison  at  North  Bend,  Ohio.  The  tomb  has  been 
long  neglected,  and  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association  is  taking 
steps  to  have  it  better  cared  for.  It  is  on  the  estate  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  and  stands  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
Ohio  River. 

* * * 

The  annual  celebration  of  flower  day  in  the  public  schools 
of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  was  held  September  30th,  and  the 
prizes,  amounting  to  50,  donated  by  General  R.  Brinkerhoff, 
were  awarded.  The  prizes  were  awarded  for  decoration  of 
school  and  home  grounds,  and  are  said  to  have  resulted  in 
great  improvement  in  both. 

t * * 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Beverly  Improvement 
Society,  Beverly,  Mass.,  reports  were  made  on  the  results  of 
the  work  of  exterminating  the  brown  tail  moth.  The  society 
has  spent  $1,183  for  this  work,  and  the  summer  residents  of 
the  town  $2,000  more  under  the  direction  of  the  society. 
New  officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  Miss  Bessie 
A.  Baker ; secretary.  Miss  Marion  Swasey ; treasurer.  Miss 
Bessie  L.  Kilham. 

* * * 

A Connecticut  Village  Improvement  Society  recently  called 
attention  to  the  following  law  by  having  it  printed  in  the 
local  paper : “Every  person  who  affixes  to  a tree  in  a public 
way  or  place,  a play  bill,  picture,  notice,  adverlisement,  or 
otlier  thing,  whether  in  writing  or  otherwise,  or  cuts,  paints 
or  marks  such  tree,  except  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it 
ar.d  under  a written  permit  from  a tree  warden,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $50.  Every  person  who  wilfully  injures 
or  defaces  an  ornamental  or  shade  tree  within  the  limits  of 
a public  way  or  place  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,” 

* * 

The  Municipal  Improvement  Association  of  Galesburg,  111., 
is  holding  a series  of  meetings  throughout  the  fall  and  winter, 
for  the  discussion  of  topics  for  the  city’s  betterment.  Some 
of  the  topics  announced  for  discussion  are  as  follows : “Fall 
Cleaning  vs.  Spring's  Pests,”  “Winter  Filth  the  Cause  of 
Spring  Epidemics,”  “What  Can  We  Do  to  Improve  the 
Railroad  Approaches  of  the  City?”  Addresses  are  to  be  made 
at  these  meetings  by  leading  citizens  and  methods  formulated 
for  active  improvement  work. 

* * ♦ 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  village  improvement  associa- 
tion at  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  reports  of  very  successful  work  by 
the  committees  on  roads  and  paths,  trees  and  planting.  Vil- 
lage, and  Glen  Mary  Parks  were  presented.  The  committee 
in  charge  of  The  Green  showed  expenditures  of  $2,053  or* 
that  tract  during  the  year.  It  was  decided  to  appoint  a 


special  committee  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  public  senti- 
ment for  the  protection  of  wild  flowers  from  the  destruction 
that  threatens  them  and  has  already  led  to  the  extinction  of 
some  of  the  rare  plants.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  year 
were  $3,588,  and  for  the  sixteen  years  of  the  society’s  exist- 
ence amount  to  $33,287. 

* * * 

The  Laurel  Hill  Improvement  Association,  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  the  pioneer  association  of  America,  dedicated  a me- 
morial to  its  founder,  Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  September.  The  dedication  was  accompanied  by 
interesting  ceremonies,  participated  in  by  many  well-known 
men.  There  were  addresses  by  Former  Ambassador  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  C.  J.  Bonaparte,  Francis 
E.  Leupp,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Ion  Perdi- 
caris.  The  memorial  was  in  the  form  of  a unique  stone  ros- 
trum and  stone  desk  and  seat,  with  a bronze  memorial  tablet. 
It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a huge  cliff,  and  has  been  artis- 
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tically  designed  to  harmonize  with  its  surroundings.  Daniel 
Chester  French,  the  well-known  sculptor,  whose  home  is  at 
Glendale,  nearby,  designed  the  work,  and  its  erection  was 
superintended  by  Augustus  Lukeman,  another  sculptor  of 
national  reputation. 

* * * 

Daniel  H.  Burnham,  of  Chicago,  who  was  sent  to  the  Philip- 
pines by  the  United  States  Government  to  report  on  plans  for 
beautifying  Manila,  has  returned  and  is  now  preparing  his 
report.  In  the  rehabilitation  of  the  city  efforts  will  be  made, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  preserve  the  picturesque  old  Spanish 
architecture,  especially  adapted  to  climatic  conditions,  and 
affording  security  against  earthquakes.  Mr.  Burnham’s  rec- 
ommendations, it  is  understood,  will  include : Plans  for  a 
group  of  government  buildings ; widening  streets  wherever 
possible ; preservation  of  the  wall  surrounding  the  old  town, 
but  widening  its  gates,  which  at  present  will  admit  only  small 
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vehicles;  improvement  or  rebuilding  of  the  custom  house,  now 
situated  oni  the  river  outside  the  walled  city ; improvement 
of  the  Passig  river  as  an  artistic  feature  and  as  a waterway. 

* * * 

Delegates  from  eight  village  improvement  societies  of 
Rhode  Island  met  at  East  Greenwich,  October  4,  and  pre- 
pared a prospectus  and  adopted  by-laws  for  a league  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Improvement  Societies.  As  soon  as  the  by- 
laws are  ratified  by  seven  associations,  a general  meeting  of 
delegates  will  be  called  for  the  formation  of  a permanent 
association.  The  object  of  the  league  is  to  promote  harmony 
and  unity  of  effort  among  all  improvement  associations  and 
allied  organizations  throughout  the  state.  Organizations 
such  as  old  home  associations,  public  park  associations,  busi- 
ness men’s  associations,  natural  history  societies  and  good 
roads  organizations  are  eligible  to  membership.  Each  society 
belonging  to  the  league  is  entitled  to  five  delegates  to  be 
elected  annually.  Funds  will  be  raised  by  an  annual  assess- 
ment of  five  cents  for  each  member  of  each  society  of  the 
league.  The  officers  of  the  temporary  organization  are ; 
Edwin  A.  Noyes,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  chairman;  W.  E. 
Longfellow,  of  Pawtucket,  secretary.  President  Kenyon  L. 
Butterfield,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  College  at  King- 
ston, was  also  a member  of  the  committee. 

* * ^ 

Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  pre- 
pared a report  for  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs  and  the 
El  Paso  Good  Roads  Association  of  that  city,  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  streets.  Colorado  Springs  is  fortunate  in  having 
some  very  wide  streets,  and  Mr.  Robinson  was  engaged  to 
come  there  and  make  a report  on  beautifying  them.  Some 
of  the  streets  are  100  and  140  feet  in  width,  and  with  very 
light  traffic  offer  excellent  opportunities  for  parking  and 
planting.  Mr.  Robinson  makes  detailed  recommendations  for 
most  of  the  streets.  Among  his  recommendations  are : — a 
central  parking  for  the  principal  streets  running  north  and 
south ; planting  of  only  one  variety  of  trees  on  a street ; 
the  elimination  of  geometrical  designs  in  the  planting,  and 
the  substitution  of  rounded  or  oblong  clumps  of  shrubbery, 
and  turfing  between  and  outside  of  car  tracks.  He  also 
urges  the  use  of  native  planting.  Mr.  Robinson’s  book, 
“Modern  Civic  Art,”  has  been  adopted  as  a text  book  by 
many  clubs  that  are  studying  that  subject,  and  the  author  has 
prepared  a brief  outline  of  study  based  on  it  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Chautanquan. 

*=(!!(: 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted  recently  visited  Detroit  to  consult 
with  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  and  other  public  bodies 
that  are  planning  a comprehensive  system  of  municipal  im- 
provements for  that  city.  In  a late  newspaper  interview,  Mr. 
Olmsted  speaks  of  the  problem  as  follows : “There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  if  the  city,  the  steamboat  companies,  the  street  car 
companies,  and  all  others  interested  in  having  an  attractive 
river  front,  would  get  together  and  figure  on  the  problem, 
each  with  the  aim  of  having  the  improvements  fit  harmoniously, 
that  it  could  be  done  systematically  and  well,  and  Detroit 
would  have  a good  river  front.  As  to  Cadillac  Square,  the 
permanent  feature  is  the  important  thing  to  be  considered. 
It  is  not  merely  the  question  of  having  grass  plots,  drinking 
fountains  and  ornamental  trolley  poles  artistically  distributed. 
We  must  consider  the  way  in  which  new  and  important  public 
buildings  that  will,  sooner  or  later,  go  up  in  that  vicinity 
will  line  up  and  face  each  other.  This  proposed  improve- 
ment will  be  more  purely  of  an  aesthetic  sort.  As  it  is  now, 
Cadillac  Square,  with  the  beautiful  county  building  set  down 
among  a lot  of  shacks  and  inferior  buildings,  certainly  pre- 
sents an  incongruous  view  to  the  eye  of  the  visitor.” 


The  Salem  correspondent  of  the  Lynn,  Mass.,  Item  pays  the 
following  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Beverly  Improvement 
Society,  Beverly,  Mass : “The  Garden  City  is  a title  to  which 
Beverly  lays  a double  claim.  In  the  first  place  the  Creator 
made  it  a beautiful  spot,  a neck  of  land  upon  whose  sandy 
shore  old  ocean  surges  on  one  side,  and  by  whose  wooded 
hills  placid  rivers  ebb  and  flow  upon  the  other  side.  Man 
destroys  much  of  the  beauty  that  nature  freely  offers,  and  it 
came  to  pass  that  Beverly  was  shorn  of  its  attractive  spots 
as  its  many  houses  and  buildings  were  put  up.  But  along 
toward  the  beginning  of  this  20th  century  people  began  to 
realize  that  a thing  of  beauty  adds  a great  deal  of  happiness 
to  life,  even  if  it  can  not  be  a joy  forever.  Therefore  a 
number  of  prominent  Beverlyites  banded  themselves  together 
as  the  Beverly  Improvement  society,  with  the  express  inten- 
tion of  beautifying  Beverly.  Now  the  visitor  in  Beverly  first 
notices  its  pretty  gardens  and  also  its  street  signs.  Those 
signs  that  mark  the  main  highways  are  conspicuous,  yet  artis- 
tic, and  he  who  passes  may  quickly  note  his  road.  They 
were  given  to  the  town  by  William  D.  Sohier.  There  are  no 
back  yards  in  Beverly.  That  is,  there  are  in  Beverly  none  of 
those  dump-like  spots  behind  every  house  on  which  the  ash 
barrel  lies  at  rest  besides  the  garbage  pail,  while  a bunch  of 
old  newspapers  and  old  rags  play  tag  over  the  lot,  stumbling 
occasionally  over  old  rusty  tin  cans  or  a broken  bottle.  Oh, 
no,  the  spot  on  which  the  burdock  thrived  and  reared  its 
troublesome  crop  of  ‘stickers’  is  now  adorned  with  swaying 
dahlias,  flowering  hollyhocks,  fragrant  roses  and  other  flowers. 
The  plantain  farm  has  been  sown  to  grass  and  rolled  and 
mowed.  The  homely  old  backyard  fence  has  been  adorned 
with  a grape  vine,  and  the  honeysuckle  and  woodbine  twine 
about  the  backyard  porch.  Shrubbery  breaks  the  angular  lines 
and  hides  homely  corners.  The  garbage  pail,  the  ash  barrel,  the 
old  tin  cans  and  the  broken  bottle  have  taken  fright  and  fled 
from  sight  of  the  dawning  beauty,  as  evil  spirits  of  night  fly 
before  the  rising  sun  and  the  newspapers  and  the  old  rags  have 
found  their  way  to  the  junk  man.” 

♦ * * 

Damages  for  Butchering  Trees, 

A verdict  of  much  importance  to  property  owners  and  civic 
improvement  workers  was  recently  returned  by  a jury  in 
Judge  Park’s  division  of  the  circuit  court  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Mrs.  Ella  S.  Betz  was  awarded  judgment  for  $200 
against  the  Kansas  City  Home  Telephone  Company,  whose 
employes  had  cut  the  top  out  of  one  of  her  shade  trees. 
The  testimony  showed  that  the  tree,  a fine  poplar,  six  inches 
in  diameter,  interfered  with  the  telephone  wires,  and  the 
workmen,  without  consulting  Mrs.  Betz,  chopped  out  the 
top  and  center  of  the  tree  and  it  died.  This  was  in  May, 
1904.  Mrs.  Betz  sued  for  $300.  Another  decision  of  a similar 
nature  is  reported  in  the  October  issue  of  Village  Improve- 
ment, published  by  the  Moorestown  (N.  J.)  Village  Improve- 
ment Association.  Mr.  N.  C.  Brown,  of  Asheville,  N.  C., 
got  a Supreme  Court  decision  that  the  Asheville  Electric 
Lighting  Company,  even  after  it  had  provided  itself  with  the 
permission  of  the  superintendent  of  streets,  afterward  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  aldermen,  could  not  ignore  his  protest 
and  cut  a tree  standing  on  the  outer  edge  of  his  sidewalk. 
Mr.  Brown  sued  the  company  for  damages,  and  the  jury 
awarded  him  a verdict  for  $499.  Of  course,  the  case  was 
appealed,  but  the  judgment  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  as 
summarized  by  the  American  Telephone  Journal,  was  that, 
while  the  city  had  the  power,  under  its  charter,  to  control 
streets  and  sidewalks  and  to  remove  obstructions  when  neces- 
sary, it  did  not,  when  it  condemned  land  for  highway  pur- 
poses, acquire  a title  to  the  land,  but  merely  a right  of  way 
over  it,  so  that  the  plaintiff  was  still  the  owner  of  the  tree. 
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Some  Eittle- Known  Native  Ornamentals— II. 

By  Wilfred  A.  Brotherton. 


The  Hairy  cMUhxveed,  Asclepias  pulchra. 

The  name  “Milkweed”  is  another  so-called  “common 
English,”  senseless  blunder.  Very  few  of  the  so-called 
“Milkweeds”  are  weeds.  I know  of  but  one,  the  com- 
mon “Milkweed”  (Asclepias  Syriaca),  that  is  ever  truly 
a weed,  and  no  native  American  plant  promises  to 
become  in  the  future  of  greater  economic  importance 
than  the  commonly  despised  milkweed,  which  in  fu- 
ture days  may  become  one  of  the  great  staples,  care- 
fully cultivated,  and  grown  even  in  this  country.  Fur- 
thermore many,  perhaps  most,  species  rank  high  as  or- 
namentals. What  is  more  showy  than  clumps  of  As- 
clepias tuberosa,  a mass  of  brilliant  orange  or  yellow 
flowers?  And  yet  it  is  a so-called  milkweed,  although 
it  contains  no  “milk”  in  its  juice.  In  the  lists  of  stand- 
ard ornamentals  published  in  both  America  and  Europe 
occur  the  names  of  Asclepias  tuberosa,  A.  Curassavica, 
and  A.  incarnata.  And  yet  the  Hairy  Milkweed  (As- 
clepias pulchra)  is  not  mentioned,  and  it  is  even  more 
ornamental  than  A.  incarnata.  Whoever  buys  plants 
of  Asclepias  pulchra  should  not  kick  because  he  gets 
a big  thing  and  has  a heavy  express  or  freight  bill  to 
pay  if  he  orders  a large  number  of  them.  It  quickly 
forms  immense  clumps,  great  masses  of  white  fibrous 
roots,  often  a foot  or  more  across.  From  these  large 
root  clumps  rise  many  stout  (often  nearly  an  inch 
thick)  very  branching  stems,  about  4 feet  tall,'  cov- 
ered with  many  long  narrow  hairy  leaves,  and  each 
hairy  branchlet  ending  in  a cluster  of  light  red,  pink 
or  white  flowers.  It  is  one  of  those  strong,  robust, 
floriferous,  easily  grown  plants  that  always  command 
attention  when  once  known.  In  the  genus  Asclepias,  as 
well  as  in  several  other  genera  we  find  species  repre- 
senting two  or  three  different  classes  of  root  forma- 
tion. Asclepias  tuberosa  has  a large  thick  semi-tuberous 
little  branching  root;  Asclepias  pulchra,  A.  incarnata, 
and  A.  verticillata  have  roots  forming  a great  mass 


or  clump  of  long  slender  white  root-fibres.  While  As- 
clepias Syriaca,  A.  purpurascens,  A.  exaltata,  etc.,  have 
long  slender  creeping  rhizomes.  This  difference  of 
root  formation  makes  a large  difference  in  the  planting 
of  these  species,  and  should  always  be  considered  in 
planting  Asclepias,  Aster,  Solidago,  and  Helianthus. 

Where  the  roots  form  clumps  or  are  tuberous  we  can 
exercise  our  judgment  as  to  whether  we  wish  solitary 
plants  or  masses.  But  when  we  discover  a plant  with 
a long  creeping  rhizome,  we  have  no  choice  save  mass- 
ing, as  each  of  these  rhizomes  will  soon  widely  branch, 
each  branch  sending  up  one  or  more  stems.  In  our 
gardens  we  have  places  for  both  classes,  but  it  is  mani- 
festly improper  to  set  a mass-forming  species  where 
solitary  clumps  look  better. 

SallUhanVs  cMilkweed,  Asclepias  Sulli'vanti. 

Some  years  ago  some  of  my  fellow  botanists  said 
they  had  discovered  a rare  milkweed  in  a certain  locality 
in  southeast  Michigan,  and  seemed  very  much  inter- 
ested in  it.  But  I considered  it  of  no  particular  import- 
ance— just  a “milkweed.”  Later  on  I visited  this  lo- 
cality and  one  day,  while  traversing  the  wilds  of  this 
region,  I suddenly  entered  a large  mass  of  what  I at 
once  perceived  was  a new  species  of  Asclepias,  and  its 
great  beauty,  then  in  bull  bloom,  was  sufficient  to  ex- 
cite pleased  exclamations  from  even  an  old  professional 
botanist  ilke  myself.  It  was  Asclepias  Sullivanti,  heigth 
3 or  4 feet,  every  portion  very  smooth  and  highly  pol- 
ished, stem  and  leaves  pale  glaucous-green  (cabbage 
color),  the  veins  of  leaves  purple.  Leaves  opposite, 
very  large  and  broad,  very  elegant  in  appearance.  The 
upper  leaf  axils  bear  each  a solitary  large  umbel  of 
large  (for  a milkweed)  dark  purple,  very  handsome 
flowers.  This  plant  belongs  to  the  class  having 
rhizomes  and  hence  is  solely  adapted  for  massing,  yet 
we  may  combine  it  in  small  places  by  digging  up  sur- 
plus plants.  In  its  native  wilds  I found  it  exclusively 
occupying  spaces  exceeding  20  feet  long  and  wide. 
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Its  beauty  renders  it  a very  fine  plant  for  parks  and 
large  grounds,  but  I would  not  recommend  it  for  small 
flower  gardens. 

Tall  Milk<zveed,  Poke-lea<ved  Silk<weed.  Asclepias 
exaltata. 

Grows  about  5 feet  tall.  Leaves  broad,  smoothish, 
not  glaucous.  Flowers  large,  pure  white  in  large  clus- 
ters. While  its  roots  are  rhizomes,  it  spreads  exceed- 
ingly slowly  and  is  always  a very  scarce  and  rare  plant. 

Purple  Milhvoeed.  Asclepias  purpurascens. 

Another  broad-leaved  species  with  large  dark  purple 
flowers.  Leaves  dull  green.  Pretty  but  not  very  bril- 
liant. Roots  rhizomes,  spread  slowly. 

Whorl-lea'ved  Milkweed,  Asclepias  verticillaia. 

Our  smallest  species,  3^  foot  tall,  very  slender,  with 
whorls  of  narrow  leaves,  and  at  the  summit  clusters  of 
small  white  flowers.  Root  a mass  of  fibres,  a clump. 
Pretty  dry,  high  sandy  hills. 


A WINTER  FOLIAGE  GARDEN. 

We  love  to  have  a rich  variety  in  summer  with  the 
various  tints  of  green. 

In  the  autumn  our  forests  and  mountains  are  gorge- 
ous in  their  brilliant  colors ; when  all  nature  goes  into 
a grand  carnival  before  the  sober  spirit  of  winter.  In 
arranging  our  landscape  and  parks  we  should  always 
plan  for  the  most  pleasing  autumn  effect. 

But  how  few  plan  for  a winter  foliage  garden,  thus 
making  beauty  perennial.  When  we  study  our  ever- 
greens we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  is 
a well-nigh  undiscovered  country  before  us.  The  rich 
variations  of  our  Rocky  Mountain  conifers  give  effects 
unknown  a century  ago.  They  have  such  a marvelous 
diversity  in  form  and  foliage  that  a collection  of  them 
is  a perpetual  joy. 

In  the  softer  climate  of  the  west  where  the  delicate 
Retinosporas  of  Japan  can  be  grown,  the  variations  can 
be  greatly  enhanced.  In  the  trying  climate  of  our  west- 
ern praries  we  can  not  have  as  wide  a range  and  we 
must  also  discard  some  of  the  northern  evergreens,  for 
they  can  not  endure  our  dry  winter  air.  Yet,  we  have 
a rich  variety  which  will  add  much  to  our  comfort  and 
pleasure. 

You  may  plant  the  different  kinds  together  as  na- 
ture does,  or  have  a Rocky  Mountain  section  and  a col- 
lection from  Europe,  and  also  one  from  our  northern 
forests. 

But  your  winter  garden  will  be  a perpetual  splendor. 
You  will  have  the  deep  green  and  the  glassy  needles 
of  the  ponderosa  and  Austrian  pines,  and  the  lighter 
shading  of  the  jack  pine  and  the  Scotch.  The  Picea 
pungens,  looking  as  if  it  had  been  sprayed  with  softest 
moonlight,  stands  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  Douglas 
spruce.  The  latter  has  a rich  variety  in  form  and  color. 
Some  are  of  the  brilliant  glauca  type,  some  almost  blue, 
others  light  green.  Some  are  rigid,  others  graceful  and 


willowy  in  form  with  needles  of  varying  length. 

The  Juniperus  scopulorum  fairly  glistens  with  its 
frostings  of  silver.  Often  the  white  spruce  of  the 
Black  Hills  will  give  a wide  range  from  light  green  to 
silvery  blue. 

The  ponderosa  pine  has  wide  spread  and  sturdy 
branches,  and  the  silver  cedar  and  Swedish  Juniper 
are  snug,  compact  and  conical.  Look  closely  at  a 
forest  of  a thousand  confiers  gathered  from  different 
lands  and  you  will  find  a clearly  defined  individuality 
as  you  would  among  a thousand  people  of  different 
nationalities. 

The  aristata  is  unique ; the  whole  tree  being  covered 
with  green  fox-tails,  so  it  is  called  fox-tail  pine,  while 
the  contorta,  though  a symetrical  tree,  yet,  when  the 
lower  limbs  die  they  wither  with  such  contortions  that 
one  would  think  the  dead  limbs  were  writhing  serpents. 
These  trees  growing  upright  in  their  native  forests 
straight  as  arrows,  are  packed  like  sardines.  They  are 
called  the  Tamarack  or  lodge  pole  pine  on  account  of 
being  so  straight  and  slender. 

C.  S.  Harrison. 


TREE  ROOTS  IN  SEWERS. 

An  experiment  lately  tried  by  us  at  Mt.  Greenwood, 
Ilk,  in  overcoming  the  annoyance  of  sewers  obstructed 
by  tree  roots  may  be  of  interest,  as  I do  not  remember 
to  have  heard  of  its  being  tried  before. 

The  sewer  in  question  was  a six-inch  one,  some  400 
feet  long  and  about  five  feet  deep.  A few  years  ago 
we  had  been  compelled  to  take  up  the  entire  line  as  it 
was  completely  blocked  and  the  obstructions  extended 
through  a large  part  of  its  length.  It  was  evident  that 
it  had  again  become  nearly  closed,  as  the  water  only 
passed  through  very  slowly. 

We  poured  about  twenty  gallons  of  our  concentrated 
arsenic-soda  weed  killer  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
sewer.  In  a few  days  the  flow  was  better  and  in  a very 
short  time  a test  of  it  with  the  hose  showed  an  unob- 
structed flow. 

My  theory  is  that  the  solution  killed  the  roots  and  so 
burned  them  that  they  broke  into  small  pieces  and  were 
washed  out. 

The  expense  was  so  absurdly  small  in  proportion  to 
that  of  taking  the  pipe  up,  and  the  result  so  completely 
successful  that  it  seems  best  to  make  the  facts  known. 

We  shall  run  a smaller  quantity,  perhaps  about  six 
gallons,  through  this  sewer  each  year  hereafter,  and 
have  no  doubt  that  we  shall,  by  that  means,  do  away 
with  the  trouble. 

The  whole  experiment  was  guess  work,  and  the 
amount  used  was  simply  what  we  had  handy.  Very 
likely  a smaller  amount  would  have  answered. 

The  material  was  our  stock  solution  which  we  dilute 
for  weed  killing  and  the  formula  has  been  published  in 
Park  and  Cemetery.  W.  N.  Rudd. 
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Some  Patented  Devices  for  Protecting  Trees 


barbed  Wire  Tree  Guard, 

J.  A.  Perou,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  patented  a 
device  for  protecting  trees  against  rabbits  and  other 
small  animals.  The  invention  is  especially  applicable 
for  use  in  growing  eucalyptus-trees  which  are  set  out 
in  great  number  for  commercial  purposes  when  very 


BARBED  WIRE  TREE  GUARD. 


small  and  need  protection  until  they  have  attained 
the  height  of  about  two  feet. 

In  the  drawings,  3 represents  a piece  of  twisted  wire 
provided  with  barbs  4.  The  ends  of  the  wire  are  pre- 
ferably connected  together  in  the  manner  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  in  which  5 represents  a loop  or  eye  formed 
upon  one  end,  and  6 a long  pin  formed  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  other  end,  which  passes  through  the  loop 
and  is  driven  into  the  ground.  For  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing the  device  securely  in  place  around  the  tree  the  pin 
6 is  provided  on  one  side  and  a hook  7 on  the  other,  both 
being  embedded  in  the  ground.  (Patent  No.  782,048). 

To  Protect  Trees  from  Insects, 

A device  for  protecting  trees  and  shrubs  from  in- 
sects has  been  invented  by  Adolph  Karlsen  of  Noers- 
noes,  Roeken,  near  Christiana,  Norway. 

Figure  i is  a view  of  the  apparatus  seen  in  protect- 
ing position  around  the  tree.  Fig.  2 is  a side  elevation 
of  the  device,  a portion  of  ^ne  half  being  removed. 
Fig.  3 is  a cross-sectional  view  along  the  line  a b in 
Fig.  2,  and  Fig.  4 is  a section  in  larger  scale  showing 
in  detail  a part  of  Fig.  3. 

The  device  consists  in  a sleeve  i,  the  diameter  of 
W'hich  is  a little  larger  than  that  of  the  tree  near  the 
ground,  so  that  it  can  be  pressed  down  in  the  earth,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  i.  The  space  between  the  trunk  and 
the  sleeve  is  filled  with  finely-powdered  chalk  2 or 
other  suitable  material.  On  the  sleeve  is  on  the  out- 
side fixed  an  inclined  plate  3,  forming  an  annular  chan- 
nel which  is  filled  with  any  sort  of  adhesive  fluid,  in 
which  the  insects  may  be  drowned  or  held  back.  At  the 
upper  edge  of  the  sleeve  is  attached  a screen  5,  wTich 


prevents  leaves,  sand,  rain,  etc.,  from  covering  the 
channel  or  spoiling  the  adhesive  fluid. 

By  means  of  the  chalk  mass  2 insects — such  as  ants, 
beetles,  moths,  etc., — are  prevented  from  creeping  up 
the  trunk  inside  the  sleeve,  and  outside  this  latter  the 
insects  will  be  held  back  by  the  adhesive  fluid  4.  If 
the  ciuestion,  however,  is  to  protect  larger  trees,  the 
sleeve  has  to  be  manufactured  in  two  parts,  (see  Figs. 
2,  3,  and  4.)  each  part  being  provided  with  a channel  3, 
which  is  closed  at  the  ends  by  means  of  walls  6.  (Pat- 
ent No.  784,684). 

c/1  Tatent  Insecticide, 

James  H.  White,  of  Henderson’s  Crossroads,  Tenn., 
has  patented  a composition  for  the  destruction  of  in- 
sects and  bugs  of  all  kinds  on  all  kinds  of  trees  and 
plants.  The  compound  consists  in  the  following  in- 
gredients in  substantially  the  proportions  stated ; pure 
rainwater,  one  and  one-half  gallons ; pure  corrosive 
sublimate,  two  ounces ; carbolic  acid,  one  pound ; acqua- 
ammonia,  one  pound  ; arsenite  of  copper,  three  and  one- 
half  ounces  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic,  one  and  one- 
half  pounds.  These  ingredients  are  mixed  in  the  order 
stated — that  is  to ’say,  that  corrosive  sublimate  is  first 
mixed  with  the  water,  the  carbolic  acid  then  added, 
and  so  on  until  the  entire  composition  is  mixed. 

The  composition  is  to  be  used  at  the  roots  of  trees, 
plants,  etc.,  so  that  it  may  circulate  with  the  sap  and 
give  tone  and  new  life  to  the  tree  or  plant  and  kill  all 
insects  thereon.  It  can  also  be  used  in  spraying  trees 
when  reduced  to  about  one-half  in  strength  and  a good 
comrcsiticn  for  spraying  is  accomplished  by  the  above- 
s^'t-for^:'!  i-'~r^di'nt'^  v. ith  abort  twenty  per  cent,  crude 


petroleum-oil  added.  It  is  claimed  that  this  compo- 
sition will  not  only  destroy  insects  in  trees  and  plants, 
but  will  also  improve  the  growth  and  health  of  the  tree. 
(Patent  No.  778,391). 
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Improvements  in  tHe  North  Burial  ^Ground,  Providence,  R.  I. 


A most  interesting  public  ceremony  was  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  “Elks’  Rest,”  a plat  set  aside  for  members 
of  this  order  in  the  North  Burial  Ground,  Providence, 

R.  1.  The  impressive  exercises  were  held  September 
24  in  the  presence 
of  a large  crowd. 

The  chief  feature 
of  the  occasion  was 
the  unveiling  of 
the  beautiful  Elks’ 

Memorial  shown  in 
the  illustration. 

It  is  of  bronze 
and  was  modeled 
by  Eli  Harvey,  the 
well  known  animal 
sculptor  of  New 
York.  The  grace- 
ful animal  is  well 
posed  and  superbly 
modeled,  and  seems 
almost  alive  in  the 
alert  characteristic 
attitude.  The  statue 
stands  on  a pedes- 
tal of  Westerly 
granite  and  was 
modeled  from  a 
live  male  elk  now 
in  Central  Park, 
the  gift  of  the  lat-; 

William  C.  Whit- 
ney to  the  city  of 
New  York,  and 
considered  to  be  the 
best  specimen  ir. 

c a p t i V i t V.  The  „ 

* ' THE  ELKS’  MEMORIAL.  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

statue  is  life  size  eh  Harvey,  Sc. 


and  stands  17  feet  in  height  from  the  hoofs  to  the  tip  of 
the  antlers.  The  antlers  have  a spread  of  about  three 
feet.  From  muzzle  to  tail  the  statue  is  something  over, 
seven  feet  in  length.  Mr.  Harvey  made  a long  study 
of  the  elk  in  Central  Park  and  has  produced  a re- 
markably fine  specimen  of  animal  sculpture.  The  Gor- 
ham Company,  of  New  York,  cast  the  bronze. 

The  other  illustration  shows  the  exterior  of  the  new 
receiving  vault  in  the  North  Burial  Ground,  a fine  mod- 
ern structure  which  was  illustrated  from  the  plan  in 
these  pages  a number  of  years  ago.  The  receiving 
room  at  the  front  is  about  40  feet  by  20  feet,  entered 
through  a wide  doorway  and  lighted  by  a dome  light 
in  the  ceiling.  This  room  is  to  be  used  for  chapel  pur- 
poses temporarily  and  until  a separate  chapel  is  con- 
structed. The  receiving  room  is  almost  en- 
tirely above  ground,  while  the  catacombs 
adjoining  and  opening  from  the  receiving 
room  through  wide  doorways  will  run  back 
into  the  side  hill,  entirely  underground.  The 
catacombs  are  arranged  with  two  separate 
corridors,  ten  feet  wide,  each  lighted  by  two 
dome  lights,  and  each  section  containing  96 
receptacles,  192  in  all.  | 

These  receptacles  are  constructed  of  brick  j 
and  slate,  each  entirely  separate  from  any  j 
ether,  of  varying  widths  and  8-0  long  and  ; 

closed  at  the  en(< 
with  marble  slabs 
with  proper  Han- 
dles, fastenings  and 
numbers.  Each  re- 
ceptacle can  be  j 
sealed  tight  if  de- 
sired. The  recepta-  ! 
cles  are  well  drain-  t, 
ed  and  ventilated  | 
and  are  all  ar-  I 
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north  BURIAL  GROUND  RECEIVING  VAULT,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


ranged  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  flushed  when  necessary. 
A portion  of  the  old  receiving  tomb  is  to  be  retained 
and  can  be  entered  from  a doorway  at  the  end  of  the 
corridors  in  the  catacombs.  Careful  attention  has  been 
given  to  ventilation  and  sanitary  conditions.  The  floors 
are  of  granolithic  slightly  inclined  and  draining  to- 
ward outlets,  and  the  interior  construction  is  of  stone, 
brick  and  cement,  so  that  the  entire  structure  can  be 
thoroughly  flushed.  In  the  receiving  room  and  at  the 
end  of  each  corridor  in  the  catacombs  is  a large  ven- 
tilating flue  arranged  for  the  burning  of  logs  so  that 
fires  can  be  built  for  drying  and  ventilation.  The  dome 
lights  are  arranged  for  removal  in  summer,  their  place 
being  taken  by  metal  grilles. 


The  catacombs  are  lined  with  hard  red  brick  laid  in 
cement,  and  the  ends  of  the  receptacles  are  of  red 
Knoxville  marble  with  divisions  of  blue  slate. 

The  receiving  room  walls  are  wainscoted  to  the 
height  of  six  feet  with  polished  Knoxville  marble  pan- 
eled in  two  colors,  and  abov.e  that  to  the  ceiling  line 
will  be  constructed  of  hard  but¥  colored  face  brick. 

Across  the  front  of  the  building  stretches  a granite 
arched  colonnade  or  shelter.  The  exterior  construction 
will  be  of  fine  cut  white  granite,  and  English  ivy  will  be 
planted  and  grown  over  the  exposed  walls.  Martin  & 
Hall,  of  Providence,  were  the  architects,  and  Hartwell, 
Williams  & Kingston,  of  Providence,  were  the  con- 
tractors. The  structure  cost  about  $30,000. 


Montiments  for  Small  Lots. 


The  passing  of  the  old  style  burying  ground,  and 
the  rapid  introduction  of  the  lawn  plan  for  modern 
cemeteries  and  the  improvement  of  earlier  ones,  makes 
the  question  of  cemetery  memorials  for  the  smaller 
places  one  of  special  importance.  The  gospel  of  na- 
ture is  being  preached  throughout  the  land;  it  is  being 
incorporated  into  the  curricula  of  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  many  states,  and  the  result  will  be  an 
enlargement  of  view,  refinement  of  taste  and  a broader 
appreciation  of  landscape  beauty  among  the  people 
' everywhere.  And  it  will  mean  radical  reform  in  ceme- 
' tery  memorials.  Where  the  sections  in  the  smaller 
' cemeteries  are  limited  in  area  and  the  lots  necessarily 


small,  the  new  order  of  things  demands  fewer  memo- 
rials and  more  refined  designs.  The  day  of  the  stock 
monument  is  on  the  decline  and  manufacturers  should 
keep  alive  to  future  requirements.  Monuments  for 
small  lots  must  be  less  obtrusive  in  form  and  more 
definite  in  character  and  design,  so  as  not  to  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  the  lawn  and  the  planting  of  the 
cemetery.  It  looks  as  though  the  ledger  form  of  me- 
morial will  be  in  greater  demand  and  that  memorials, 
where  permitted  by  cemetery  authorities,  must  con- 
form more  and  more  in  the  future  to  the  enlightened 
taste  of  the  officials  in  charge.  This  is  an  educational 
feature  now  being  impressed  upon  the  lot  owner. 
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Green  River  Cemetery,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  lodge  of  the 
Green  River  cemetery  association  at  Greenfield,  Mass., 


used  for  hardening  the  avenues. 


LAWN  VIEW,  GREEN  RIVER  CEMETERY.  MONUMENT 
OP  P.  O.  WELLS,  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

and  two  views  of  the 
grounds.  The  lodge  which 
has  just  been  completed  is 
the  office  and  residence  of 
the  superintendent.  Before 
the  erection  of  the  building 
it  was  necessary  to  keep 
most  of  the  records  and 
plans  at  the  village,  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  grounds. 

The  lodge  has  9 rooms 
and  is  built  of  cement 
blocks  made  on  the 
grounds.  It  is  claimed  that 
they  are  cheaper  and  more 
durable  than  other  building  material  and  that 
haying  air  spaces  they  make  the  building  cooler 
in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  The  floors  in  the 
kitchen,  office,  vestibule  and  toilet  rooms  are  of  alum’,- 
num  and  pulp,  which  is  said  to  be  more  durable  than 
wood.  The  lodge  is  convenient  and  modern  through- 
out and  cost  about  $5,000.  The  stable  and  greenhouse 
is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  grounds.  From  the  residence  and  from  other 
places  on  the  ground,  fine  views  of  the  valleys  and  of 
the  Gonnecticut,  Deerfield  and  Green  rivers  and  the 
hills  of  the  Shelburne,  Leydent,  Bernardston,  Deerfield, 
and  Montague  are  obtained.  This  is  the  principal  cem- 
etery in  Greenfield  (population  9,000),  the  shire  town 
of  Franklin  county,  and  the  grounds  are  the  largest 
and  most  attractive  in  the  county.  In  large  measure 
the  cemetery  of  a sizable  country  town  is  often  its  park, 
and  this  is  true  of  the  grounds  of  the  Green  River 
cemetery  association.  The  grounds  were  first  opened 
in  1851.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  red  rock  has  been 


NEW  LODGE  OP  GREEN  RIVER  CEMETERY,  GREEN- 


The  trees  are  mostly 
oak.  There  are  pretty  little  park  areas  here  and  there. 
Plants  and  flowers  are  used  attractively  in  season  as 
well  as  hardy  shrubs.  About  2,400  interments  have 
been  made. 

There  are  what  are  known  as  the  older  and  newer 
grounds.  Both  are  given  equal  care  and  attention,  but 
the  newer  portion  can  be  more  perfectly  controlled 
and  more  attractively  laid  out,  and  it  is  the  effort  of 
the  management  to  make  it  thoroughly  consistent  with 
the  lawn  plan. 

It  is  about  10  years  ago  that  the  lawn  plan  was 
substituted  as  far  as  possible  from  the  old  mound  sys- 
tem and  the  grounds  have  been  beatitified  in  many 
ways.  Very  much  of  this  work  has  been  wholly  duo 
to  public  spirit  and  is  largely  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  president  and  A.  F.  S.  Lyons,  a former  Green- 
field business  man,  who  has  since  moved  to  the  West. 
The  officers  are  fortunate  in  having  a capable  superin- 
tendent, E.  L.  Jenkins, 
w’ho  is  a student  and  lover 
of  flowers,  shrubs  and  out- 
of-door  life.  Practically  all 
lots  are  now  sold  with  the 
perpetual  care  clause. 

The  officers  are  as  fol- 
lows : President,  F.  0. 
Wells;  vice-president,  J.  P'. 
Logan ; treasurer,  E.  R. 
Fiske;  secretary  and  super- 
intendent, E.  L.  Jenkins; 
trustees,  Franklin  R.  Allen. 
Charles  R.  Lowell,  Charles 
H.  Keith  and  Franklin  E. 
Snow.  The  accompany- 
ing views  of  one  of  the 
drives,  a small  park  area,  and  a lawn  tract  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  tract. 


NEAR  WEST  ENTRANCE  TO  GREEN  RIVER  CEMETERY 
GREENPIELD,  MASS.  SPACE  TO  RIGHT  OP  ROAD  RE- 
SERVED POR  PLANTING. 
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Perpetual  Care  in  American  Cemeteries. 

(Continued.) 

Beg'un  in  the  May  Issue. 


Greenla'Tvn  Cemetery,  Columbus,  0. 

This  perpetual  care  fund,  as  it  is  called,  is  a problem  to 
me;  it  is  to  far-reaching  for  us  to  undertake  in  Green  Lawn 
at  this  time. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  general  fund  should  be  applied  to 
the  general  care  of  the  whole,  and  all  the  interest  of  the  in- 
dividual fund  to  the  contributing  lot. 

We  have  no  portion  of  the  cemetery  sold  under  perpetual 
care,  so  that  we  have  the  50  per  cent  for  the  general  care  of 
the  whole  cemetery,  and  it  all  looks  the  same. 

We  have  seven  trustees ; three  are  elected  one  year  and 
four  the  next,  and  so  on  alternately  for  terms  of  two  years. 

As  to  form  of  contract,  we  advocate  and  encourage  the 
endowment  fund  and  are  having  very  good  success  at  one 
dollar  per  square  foot.  Form  of  bequest  or  endowment; 

I give  or  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Green  Lawn  Ceme- 
tery, in  Colum.bus,  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  the  sum  of 

dollars  ($ ),  to  be,  invested  by  them  with  other  funds 

given  for  like  purposes  and  the  proportionate  part  of  the  in- 
come thereof  to  be  applied  to  the  care  of  my  lot  in  said  ceme- 
tery, which  includes  cutting  the  grass,  watering  when  neces- 
sary, also  keeping  up  all  shrinkage. 

For  determining  the  amount  of  deposit  required  from  in- 
dividual lot  holders  for  perpetual  care  of  their  lots,  we  have 
•only  the  endowment  fund  at  (one  dollar  per  sq.  ft.).  This 
price  does  not  guarantee  any  stone  work.  As  yet  we  accept 
no  deposits  for  the  care  of  mausoleums  and  monuments.  The 
•more  we  think  and  talk  of  this  problem  the  farther  we  get 
away  from  it. 

We  guarantee  no  stipulated  amount  of  interest. 

It  is  not  right  or  proper  to  guarantee  in  perpetuity  any- 
thing artificial  and  very  little  that  is  natural.  But  I find 
that  nearly  all  cemetery  associations  are  doing  this  very  thing. 

John  C.  Stephens,  Supt. 

CreetiHvood  Cemetery,  ’Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

What  percentage  of  lot  sales  is  it  advisable  to  set  aside 
for  perpetual  care?  None.  The  fund  for  perpetual  care 
should  be  separate. 

General  care,  including  cutting  grass  occasionally,  etc.,  is 
given  to  lots  not  in  our  perpetual  care  or  in  care  of  a gar- 
dener. 

Elect  board  of  trustees  by  vote  of  lot  owners  when  a new 
cemetery  is  organized,  afterwards  fill  vacancies  by  vote  of 
trustees  to  avoid  “grabbing”  control  by  lot  owners’  proxies. 

Form  of  contract  would  depend  upon  the  object  and  meth- 
ods of  management. 

The  amount  required  for  the  perpetual  care  of  a lot,  vault, 
■etc.,  is  determined  by  an  examination  of  same,  and  at  pres- 
ent we  allow  4 per  centum  on  the  amount  deposited,  but  do 
not  agree  to  give  any  particular  per  centum  for  the  future. 

The  amounts  deposited  for  mausoleums,  monuments,  etc., 
vary  from  $250.00  to  $10,000,  and  while  we  sometimes  accept 
a less  sum  than  the  minimum  when  left  by  wdll,  we  simply 
agree  to  do  the  be'st  possible  with  the  income. 

It  is  not  proper  to  guarantee  something  in  perpetuity,  but 
as  a matter  of  fact  this  corporation  is  willing  to  pay  for 
•errors  of  judgment,  especially  where  mausoleums,  etc.,  are 
■concerned. 

Eugene  Cushman,  Supt. 

Elmlam^n  Cemetery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Not  less  than  ten  per  cent  should  be  set  aside  for  perpetual 
care.  This  is  based  on  selling  ground  at  50  cents  or  more 
per  square  foot. 


We  are  not  in  favor  of  making  any  separate  care.  We  be- 
lieve the  whole  cemetery  should  be  cared  for  equally  and  that 
the  grass  should  be  cut  once  a week  if  necessary  on  all  lots. 

In  organizing  trustees  have  as  few  committees  as  possible. 
An  executive  committee  composed  of  two  or  more  members 
to  act  as  a Governing  board  between  regular  meetings  in  our 
experience  is  far  better  than  numerous  committees  for  finance, 
etc. 

Our  association  makes  no  contract  excepting  that  it  says  in 
the  deed  that  it  will  forever  maintain  lot  in  good  order  of 
repair. 

Not  over  4 per  cent  can  be  allowed  on  perpetual  care  funds. 

It  is  not  proper  to  guarantee  something  in  perpetuity  ex- 
cept in  a general  way.  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr.,  Supt. 

Forest  Home  Cemetery,  Mtrtnaukee. 

As  large  a percentage  as  possible  should  be  set  aside  for 
the  perpetual  care  of  the  whole  cemetery.  The  entire  amount 
should  be  applied  to  the  general  care  of  the  cemetry.  In- 
dividual lots  should  be  especially  provided  for. 

The  contract  should  contain  no  agreements  that  will  bind 
trustees  to  conditions  that  in  years  to  come  cannot  be  equit- 
ably fulfilled. 

For  individual  deposits  figure  the  annual  amount  expended 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  amount  of  principal  required  to 
earn  such  amount  at  the  present  rates  of  interest,  and  then 
about  double  such  amount  of  principal. 

Concerning  monuments  we  only  agree  to  do  as  much  as 
can  be  wdth  the  interest  received. 

One  should  guarantee  to  expend  the  amount  of  interest 
only  at  prevailing  prices  at  the  time.  W.  S.  Pirie,  Sec. 

cMarion  Cemetery,  Marion,  0, 

We  set  apart  two-fifths  for  endowment,  as  a trust,  the  in- 
come of  which  only  can  be  used. 

We  set  apart  10  per  cent  of  all  sales  for  care  of  cemetery 
as  a whole. 

When  a portion  of  the  cemetery  has  been  sold  without  spe- 
cial care  contract,  we  care  for  the  whole  cemetery  and  collect 
what  we  can  from  owners  of  lots  not  endowed. 

We  have  three  trustees — elect  one  each  year  for  term  of 
three  years.^ 

We  have  the  contract  in  the  deed  and  give  a certificate  to 
those  whose  lots  are  not  already  endowed.  Now  we  only 
sell  lots  endowed. 

We  got  this  by  keeping  the  time  for  two  years  and  adding 
SO  per  cent  to  it.  We  found  that  ten  cents  per  foot  was  suf- 
ficient to  do  it  well. 

We  estimate  at  5 per  cent  on  perpetual  care  funds. 

Our  endowment  is  perpetual.  For  some  years  we  have  only 
sold  with  the  endowment  and  sell  at  25  cents  per  foot,  15  for 
the  ground  and  10  for  endowment.  Some  say  you  can’t  run 
a cemetery  on  these  terms.  We  have  only  the  one  price, 
and  should  any  think  it  bannot,  please  tell  them  to  come 
and  see  us.  P.  O.  Sharpless,  Trustee. 


A Correction. 

Mr.  Frank  Enrich  of  Detroit  writes  as  follows  to  correct 
our  report  of  his  remarks  in  the  discussion  of  cremation  at 
the  Washington  convention : “What  I said  was : Of  the  six- 
teen incinerated  remains  brought  to  Woodlawn  several  were 
placed  in  private  tombs,  several  encased  in  copper  boxes 
were  placed  in  foundations  and  bases  of  monuments  and 
others  interred  in  the  usual  manner.  The  report  infers  that 
we  have  a crematory,  which  as  yet  is  not  the  case.” 
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Directory  of 

TOPICAL  INDEX  TO  CURRENT  LITERATURE 

PARK,  CEMETERY,  AND 

All  Index  to  articles  appearing  in  current  issues  of  leading  magazines  and  periodicals  on  Gardeninc  ^ 

CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 

Forestry,  Civic  Improvements  and  kindred  subjects. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Subscriptions  -will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and  Cemetery, 

And  Kindred  Organizations. 

R.  y.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER,  324  DEARBORN  SI.,  CHICAGO 

PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED,  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 


American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents. 
President,  Theodore  Wirth,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Vice-Presidents,  Byron  Worthen,  Manchester, 
N.  H. ; W.  J.  Zartniann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Chambers,  Toronto,  Ont. ; R.  H.  War- 
der, Chicago,  111.;  E.  Baker,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
W.  R.  Adams,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Secy.-Treas.,  John  W.  Duncan,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents. 

President,  E.  G.  Carter,  "Oakwoods,”  Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President.  J.  C.  Cline,  Dayton,  O. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Pas- 
tang,  Pa. 

• Twentieth  Annual  'Convention,  Detroit,  1906. 
The  American  Civic  Association. 
President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 

Secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Treasurer,  William  B.  Howland,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects, 
President,  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Vice-President,  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  St.  James 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Lowrle,  156  Fifth  Av., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Downing  Vaux,  68  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
President,  E.  Albertson,  Bridgeport,  Ind. 
Vice-President,  Orlando  Harrison,  Berlin,  Md. 
Secretary,  George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Treasurer,  C.  L.  Yates,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Annual  Convention,  Dallas,  Texas,  1906. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

President,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 
Vice-President,  Joseph  Lee.  Boston. 

Treasurer,  B.  1*.  Clark,  Boston. 

Secretary,  Edw.  T.  Hartman,  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston. 

Society  of  American  Florists 
and  Ornamental  Horticulturists. 
President,  William  F.  Kasting,  Buffalo. 
Vice-President,  H.  M-  Altlek,  Dayton,  O. 
Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  H.  B.  Beatty,  Oil  City.  Pa. 

Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America, 
President,  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Dnlv.  of  Neb., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Crawford,  Philadelphia. 
Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  E.  Waters,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton,  New  York 
Botanical  Garden. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements. 

President,  Charles  Carroll  Brown,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

First  Vice-President,  John  R.  Barlow,  Mon- 
treal, Can. 

Secretary.  George  W.  Tillson,  Municipal  Bldg., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer.  F.  J.  O’Brien,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Annual  Convention,  Montreal,  Can.,  Sept.  5-7. 

League  of  American  Municipalities, 
•President,  R.  G.  Rhett,  Mayor,  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

Vice-President,  Henry  Bohl,  Columbus.  0. 
Treasurer,  W.  D.  Morgan,  Mayor,  George- 
town, S.  C. 

Secretary,  John  MaeVlcar,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents  and  Officials. 
President,  George  Gossard,  Washington  C.  H. 
■®'ice-Presldent,  M.  Whitaker,  E.  Liverpool. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney. 

Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 
President,  Edward  G.  Carter,  Oakwoods,  Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President,  Arthur  J.  Graves,  Blooming- 
ton, 111. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  John  E.  Miller.  Mattoon. 

New  England  Cemetery  Association, 
President,  Geo.  W.  Creesy.  Salem,  Mass. 
Vice-President,  Frank  M.  Floyd,  Portland,  Me. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  William  Allen,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Michigan  Cemetery  Association. 
President,  Frank  Eurlch,  Woodlawn  Ceme- 
tery, Detroit. 

Vice-President,  J.  W.  Burns,  Port  Huron. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Eugene  Goebel,  “Oak 
Hill,”  Grand  Rapids. 

Next  Annual  Meeting,  Detroit,  1906. 


American  Botanist.  The  (A.  B.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  (Ann.  Am. 
Ac.),  $6.00  year;  single  copy,  50c. 

Architectural  Record  (Arch.  Rec.) 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Architects’  and  Builders’  Magazine 
(A.  B.  M.),  $2.00  a year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Arena,  The,  $2.50  year;  single  copy, 
25  c, 

Atlantic  Monthly  (Atl.  M.),  $4.00 
year;  single  copy,  35c. 

Brickhuilder,  The  (Brb.),  $5.00  year; 
single  copy,  50c. 

Century  Magazine  (Cent.),  $4.00  year; 
single  copy,  35c. 

Chautauquan,  The  (Chaut.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Country  Calendar,  The  (C.  Cal.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Country  Gentleman,  The  (C.  G.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Country  Life  in  America  (C.  L.  A.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Craftsman,  The  (Cr.),  $3.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  25c. 

Floral  Life  (F.  L.),  50c  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Forest  Leaves  (For.  L.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Florists’  Review  (F.  R.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Exchange  (F.  E.),  $1.00  a 
year;  single  copy,  5c. 

Forestry  and  Irrigation  (F.  I.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine  (G.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Garden,  The  (G.),  (English),  $4;50 
year;  single  copy,  12c. 

Gardening  (Gard.),  $2.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  10c. 


Cft>(c  Imprdhemenis,  Home  Grounds. 
Country  Home,  Making  the.  By  E.  E. 

Rexford.  Outing,  47:106-12.  Oct., ’05. 
Country  Homes  of  Famous  Americans. 
By  O.  B.  Capen.  Illustrated.  C.  L. 
A.,  9:42.  Nov.,  ’05. 

Niagara  Falls,  Recession  of.  By  A.  D. 
Adams.  Sci.  Am.,  93:178.  Sept.  2, 
’05- 

Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds. 
British  Parks  and  Gardens,  Notes  on. 
By  J.  A.  Pettigrew.  Illustrated. 
Hort.,  2:474-6.  Nov.  4,  ’05. 

Roads,  Oiled,  in  California.  By  Theo. 

F.  White.  G.  R.  M.,  6 :749-5i.  Nov.,  ’05. 
Road  Roller,  The.  G.  R.  M.,  6:773-4. 
Nov.,  ’05. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Bedding  Plants,  A Few  Remarks  About. 
By  Theodore  Wirth.  Illustrated. 
Hort.,  2:415-16.  Oct.  21,  ’05. 

Burbank  and  Plant  Breeding.  By  E. 
Brown.  Illustrated.  Sci.  Am.,  93 : 
220-1.  Sept.  16,  ’05. 

Carnation  Rust,  Effect  of  Different 
Soils  on  the  Development  of.  By  J. 
L.  Sheldon.  Bot.  Gaz.,  40:225-9. 
Sept,  ’05. 


Good  Roads  Magazine  (G.  R.  M.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture  (Hort.),  $1.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  5c. 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

House  Beautiful  The  (H.  B.),  $2.00 

House  and  Garden  (H.  G.),  $5.00  year; 
single  copy,  50c. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman  (M.  P.), 

$2.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist  (M.  H.), 

$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Monumental  News  (M.  N.),  $1.00  year; 
single  cop-'’  10c. 

Mueller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung 
(German)  (M.  D.  G.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (M. 
J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Engineering  (M.  E.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

National  Nurseryman  (N.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

New  England  Magazine  (N.  E.  M.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Outing  (Out.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25  c. 

Outlook,  The  (O.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Overland  Monthly,  The  (Ov.  M.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Pacific  Municipalities  (P.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Plant  World,  The  (P.  W.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (Pop.  Sci.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25o. 

Revue  Horticole  (Rev.  Hort.) 
(French),  $4.25  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Scientific  Am.  Supplement  (Sci.  Am. 
S.),  $5.00  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Woodland  and  Roadside  (vv.  R.),  25c 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

World’s  Work,  The  (W.  W.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  c. 


Coloration  of  Flowers.  Illustrated.  Sci. 

Am.,  60:24809-10.  Sept.  2,  ’05. 
Flowers  in  the  City.  By  K.  C.  Budd. 
Illustrated.  Outlook,  81  :i93-20i.  Sept. 

23,  ’05  ■ 

Forest  Reservations  of  Pennsylvania. 

Illustrated.  F.  L.,  10:72-4.  Oct.,  ’05. 
Lilies,  Japanese,  The  Incomparable.  By 
Wilhelm  Miller.  Illustrated.  G.  M., 
2:174-7.  Nov.,  ’05. 

Lumbering  in  the  Southern  Appalach- 
ians. By  Overton  W.  Price.  Illus- 
trated. F.  L,  469-76.  Oct.,  ’05. 
Maples,  New,  from  China.  By  Alfred 
Rehder.  M.  D.  G.,  20:483.  Oct.  7, 
’oS- 

Minnesota  National  Forest  Reserve. 
By  E.  S.  Bruce.  F.  L,  11:447-49. 
Oct,  ’05. 

New  Varieties,  How  to  Make.  By  M. 
J.  lorns.  Illustrated.  G.  M.,  2:170-1. 
Nov.,  ’05. 

Phlox,  All  the  Species  of.  Worth  Cul- 
tivating. By  Leonard  Barron.  Illus- 
trated. G.  M.,  2:167-9.  Nov.,  ’05. 
Plants,  Self  Protection  in.  A.  B.,  9 :68- 
72.  Oct.,  ’05. 

School  of  Forestry,  The  Idyllwlld.  By 
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The  Jumbo  Lawn  Rakes 


Just  the  Thing  for  Parks 
and  Cemeteries 


No.  36.  30  inches  wide,  36  Teeth  of  No.  9 Wire,  Steel  Head,  per  doz JIH  3.00 

No.  342.  36  inches  wide,  42  Teeth  of  No.  9 Wire,  Steel  Head,  per  doz 14.00 

No.  3427.  36  inches  wide,  42  Teeth  of  No.  7 Wire,  Pipe  Head,  per  doz 18.00 

Deduct  50  per  cent,  and  send  us  Draft  for  one  dozen  or  as  many  as  you  can  use.  You  will 
be  highly  pleased  with  them.  Also  write  for  circular  of  our  ^'Rainmaker”  Lawn  Sprinkler. 

F.  E.  KOHLER  & CO.,  Canton,  Ohio 

Established  1879 


Austin  Street  Sprinklers 


Btiilt  in  six  sizes 
and  seven  styles. 
Wood  or  steel  tanK, 
Steel  frame. 

Patent  wheels. 
Trussed  Gears, 
Simplest  and  most 
effective  valves. 


Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  rollers. 

Sweepers  and  Earth-handling  Machinery 

The  Austin- Western  Co.,  Ltd, 

CHICAGO 


Park  and  Cemetery 

- AND  ^ 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art  out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 
etc. 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor, 

R,  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St„  CHICAGO, 
Eastern  Office  s 

1538  Am, Tract  Society  Bldg,,  New  York, 

Subscription  Sl.OO  a Year  In  Advance. 
Foreign  Subscription  $1.50. 
Published  Monthly. 

Issued  on  the  15th  of  the  Month. 

H.  L.  Jones.  Illustrated.  F.  I.,  ii : 
481-85.  Oct.,  ’05. 

Seedling  Stages,  Importance  of  Inves- 
tigations of.  By  J.  A.  Harris.  Sci. 
Am.  Sup.,  60:24806-7.  Sept.  2,  ’05. 
Tree- Planting,  How  Boston  Encourages. 

Illustrated.  G.  M.,  2:166b.  Nov.,  ’05. 
Tree  Planting  on  Minnesota  Prairies. 
By  Geo.  L.  Clothier.  Illustrated.  F. 

I. ,  11:458-69.  Oct.,  ’05. 

Vegetation  of  Middle  and  South-east 

Mexico.  By  C.  A.  Purpus.  Illus- 
trated. M.  D.  G.  (German),  20:473- 
79.  Oct.  7,  ’05. 

What  Trees  to  Plant — I.  The  American 
Elm.  By  J.  Woodward  Manning. 
Illustrated.  Indoors  and  Out,  i :22-4. 
Oct.,  ’05. 

White  Mountain  Forest  Reserve,  A.  By 
E.  A.  Start.  Illustrated.  F.  I.,  ii : 
450-2.  Oct.,  ’05. 


Books,  Reports,  Etc. 

“The  Outlook  to  Nature,”  by  Prof. 
L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  is  the  latest  of 
the  Nature  books.  It  is  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Co.,  and  contains  four  lec- 
tures, delivered  in  the  Colonial  Theater, 
Boston,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Club.  The  lectures  are 
entitled : “The  Realm  of  the  Common- 
place,” “Country  and  City,”  “The 
School  of  the  Future,”  and  “The  Quest 
of  Truth.” 

In  “The  Realm  of  the  Commonplace” 
the  author  tells  of  the  ways  of  approach 
to  nature,  and  leads  his  readers  in  an 
intimate  personal  way.  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  some  of  the  common  beauties  of 
natural  objects.  Country  and  City  is 
an  appreciation  of  the  growing  tendency 
•countryward,  and  is  an  excellent  con- 
trast of  country  and  city  life.  The 
School  of  the  Future,  and  the  part  that 
nature  is  to  play  in  it,  forms  the  subject 
of  the  next  chapter.  The  Quest  of 
Truth  is  a discussion  of  the  bearing  of 
evolution  on  the  outlook  to  nature. 
The  essays  are  all  delightfully  written, 
are  full  of  sentiment  and  suggestion, 
and  will  furnish  interesting  reading  to 
■all  nature  lovers. 


The  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  for  1904,  Part  II, 
gives  reports  of  the  various  officers 
and  committees  and  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing. A very  interesting  illustrated  re- 
port by  the  Committee  on.  School  Gar- 
dens and  Native  Plants  shows  marked 
progress  in  that  work  during  the  year. 
The  committee  awarded  a list  of  prizes 
and  gratuities  amounting  to  $225.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Fair- 
haven  School  Gardens,  and  the  second 
to  the  Groton  Children’s  Gardens,  and 
detailed  reports  from  these  schools  and 
the  Cobbet  Garden  are  included  in  the 
report.  The  report  for  1905,  Part  I, 
contains  the  horticultural  papers  and 
discussion  presented  at  the  inaugural 
meeting  Jan.  7,  1905.  Among  the  papers 
presented  were : “Some  Aspects  of 
Hardy  Flower  Culture,”  by  Arthur 


Herrington ; “The  Return  to  Nature,” 
by  Miss  Maude  Summers;  a general 
discussion  on  Flowers,  led  by  J.  Wood- 
ward Manning,  and  “Bacteria  as  Fertil- 
izers,” by  Dr.  Geo.  T.  Moore. 

* * 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  Bulletin  160,  on 
School  Gardens.  This  contains  a re- 
port upon  the  co-operative  work  with 
the  Normal  Schools  of  Washington, 
with  notes  on  school  garden  methods  in 
other  cities.  It  is  prepared  by  B.  T. 
Galloway,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  and  contains  many  illustra- 
tions of  school  garden  work  in  Wash- 
ington and  other  cities. 


Publisher’s  Notes. 

C.  W.  Fester,  for  15  years  superin- 
tendent of  Fairview  Cemetery,  Council 
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Bluffs,  Iowa,  has  resigned  on  account  of 
failing  health,  and  his  son-in-law,  S.  J. 
Carter,  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  him. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
State  Horticultural  Society  to  be  held 
at  Champaign,  Dec.  12th  to  15th,  1905, 
will  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Society.  There  will  be  special  an- 
niversary papers  on  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  the  society  and  many  in- 
teresting discussions.  Among  the  sub- 
jects noted  on  the  program  are : The 
Advance  of  Ornamental  Horticulture  in 
the  State,  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Burrill ; Fifty 
Years’  Progress  in  the  Practical  Con- 
trol of  the  Insect  and  Fungus  Pests  of 
Illinois  Horticulture,  by  Dr.  S.  A. 
Forbes ; Spraying  Experiments,  by  Prof. 
C.  S.  Crandall,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  L.  R.  Bryant,  Princeton,  111., 
is  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

The  Missouri  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety will  hold  its  48th  annual  meeting 
at  the  Coates  House,  Kansas  Citj%  Mo., 
December  28,  29,  30,  1905. 


HIGH  GRADE  FENCES  for  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  Lawns 

Best  of  material  and  workmanship  and  most  modern  designs 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOQUE; 

Enterprise  Foundry  & Fence  Co.  386  so.  senate  Ave.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


I 

j 


Entrance  to  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

MANCFACTURERS 

Iron  Fencing,  Cemetery  Entrances,  Lawn  Seats  and  Vases,  etc. 

Artistic  in  design.  Most  durable  in  construction.  Get  the  best.  Catalog  on  application. 


THE  NATIONAL  LOWERING  DEVICE.  Improved  and  Beautified. 


Our  improved  Device  is  as 
near  perfection  as  human  inge- 
nuity and  skill  can  make  it.  It 
is  adjustable  as  to  length  and 
width  to  fit  and  conform  to  any 
size  grave.  Has  power  to  raise 
as  well  as  lower.  Is  finished  as 
well  as  a fine  piece  of  furniture 
with  polished  oak  top  and  ends, 
absolutely  safe  and  easy  to  op- 
erate; every  Device  tested  to 
1200  lbs.  before  leaving  the  fac- 
tory; more  in  actual  operation 
than  all  other  kinds  combined. 

We  guarantee  their  safety 
and  perfect  working  in  every 
particular.  There  are  others, 
but  we  believe  it  is  conceded  that 


none  compare  with  the  Improved  National.  When  yon  bny,  buy  the  safest,  handsomest  and  only  perfect  Device. 

NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.,  COLDWATER,  MICH. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS  ^ 


SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  PAGES  TO 


J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGOj 
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Trade  Publications,  Etc. 

Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Dresher- 
town,  Pa.,  send  their  new  catalog. 
“Hardy  Plants  Worth  Having.”  It  i-;  a 
well  ordered,  handsomely  illustrated 
book,  well  out  of  the  rut  of  usual  nurs- 
ery advertising.  They  also  send  a series 
of  little  illustrated  booklets  entitled 
“Specialties  for  Early  Planting,”  “Pot 
Grown  Vines  and  Climbing  Roses,” 
“Specimen  Evergreens  for  August  and 
September  Planting,”  and  "Wholesale 
Trade  List,  Autumn  1905.” 

“Novelties  and  Specialties  for  Fall 
Planting.” — An  illustrated  catalog  of 
some  desirable  specialties  for  fall  work. 
From  Ellwanger  & Barry,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


The  California  Rose  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  send  a handsomely  illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  their  roses  for  fall  and  spring. 

The  Missouri  Cemetery  Improvement 
Co.,  which  is  engaged  in  the  improve- 
ment and  care  of  cemeteries  in  several 
Missouri  towns,  send  a folder  giving  the 
prospectus  of  the  organization  and  ref- 
erences. It  is  incorporated  with  a cap- 
ital of  $50,000,  and  is  composed  of  busi- 
ness men  of  Hopkins,  Savanna,  St. 
Joseph,  Maysville,  Gallatin,  and  other 
towns.  Frederick  Monroe,  St.  Joseph, 
is  Secretary. 

The  Jackson  & Perkins  Co.,  Newark, 
New  York,  send  an  illustrated  folder, 
showing  some  fine  specimen  trees  for 
street  planting.  It  contains  illustrations 
of  six  attractive  rapid  growing  trees 
well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Boston,  Mass. — 
Wholesale  pricelist  for  1905-6  of  hardy 
American  plants,  including  Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Cypripediums, 
trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants. 

Henry  F.  Michell  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
— Wholesale  bulb  catalog,  September  to 
December,  1905. 


Advertisements,  limited  to  five  lines,  viill  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
tHseriiott^  words  to  a Itne.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 


CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENT  WANTS  POSITION. 

Am  37  years  old,  fifteen  years’  expe- 
rience in  laying  out  and  managing  cem- 
eteries; technical  graduate.  Expert  hi 
maintenance  of  grounds,  funeral  man- 
agement and  lot  sales.  Willing  to  go 
anywhere.  Salary  or  commission.  Cem- 
etery Superintendent,  Box  1068  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

Situation  wanted  as  supt.  or  assist- 
ant supt.  of  a Park  or  Cemetery  hy 
man  35  years  old,  American;  a prac- 
tical civil  engineer  with  a good  knowl- 
edge of  material  under  glass  and  many 
years  experience  with  the  growth  and 
artistic  arrangement  of  hardy  mate- 
rial. Open  for  engagement  at  any 
ume.  Address  Edw.  L.  Raymond,  Back 
Bay  Road,  Boston,  Mass. 


WAY 


Some  cemetery  managements  want  just  a plain,  practical,  producing 
Greenhouse,  leaving  the  flowers  they  grow  or  harbor,  to  do  the  beautifying. 
Others  feel  that  the  greenhouse  should  be  an  architectural  feature,  a note 
of  beauty  itself,  in  the  general  ground  lay  out.  In  either  case  we  are 
prepared  by  SO  years’  experience  to  give  the  hest  there  is  in  Greenhouse 
building  and  equipping.  Send  for  Catalog  2-G. 

Burnham -Hitchings- Pierson  Co. 

GREENHOUSE  DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

1133  Broadway,  Cor.  26th  Street,  New  York 

Boston  Branch:  819  Tremont  Building 


GRAVE  AND  LOT  MARKERS 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


WHITE  GLAZED 

XERR/Y-COXXiCV 


ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  Limavilic,  Ohio 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING.  PAT.  AUG.  13.  >901. 


These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  3}^  inch,  4 inch 
and  5 inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
tery Specialties.  Address,  LEO  G.  HArtSE.  O/AK.  ErtRK.,  ILL. 


JAMES  MacPHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J.  . 


Order 

Your 

Supplies 


From  dealers  who 
advertise  in  : : : 

PARK  and 
CEMETERY 

And  always  mention  the 
Paper  when  you  write. 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  Etc. 
ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock. 

Order  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers. 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  Box  48.  BANGOR,  PENN. 
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The  above  is  a fac- 
simile of  the  award 
granted  the  Bomgard- 
ner  Lowering  Device 
Co.,  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904, 
the  grand  prize  being 
the  highest  award 
given  to  any  exhibit. 


The  Bomgardner 
Lowering  Device 


The  cut  below  shows  the  mechanism  of  the  Bomgardner  double-tele- 
scoping steel  lowering  device,  the  idlers,  as  shown  moving  apart  as  the 
device  is  closed,  and  moving  together  as  it  is  widened.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  further  information. 


The  Bomgardner  Manufacturing 

1629=33  Detroit  St. 


Co. 


C?  an  U UlfcoM  Zum  ^.«nU  MM)  Ctmu 
OrccHiliV 
©cclavation 

Official  Hwari  IRibbon 


Xoui^inua  purcbaec 
E.vpodUion 


3urv  Of  fiwarike 


GRAVE 

DIRT 

COVER 


MADE  OF  GREEN  DUCK. 


9 ft.  O in.  by  12  ft. 


DURFEE  TENT 
MFG.  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


health 


com- 


zens 


con- 


sider- 


often  think,’?  said  a clergyman  who  is  frequently  called  upon  to  officiate 
at  funerals,  “that  ope  funeral  is  apt  to  lay  the  foundation  for  another.  In  no  de- 
tail of  ordinary  life  are  the  people  more  careless  of  health  than  as  they  stand 
around  the  grave.  Oil  one  of  the  recent  cold  days  a pretty  feature  of  a young  girl’s 
funeral  was  the  presence  of  little  girl  pall-bearers.  The  children  all  wore  white  ■■ 
dresses,  and  the  white  coffin  with  the  flowers  added  to  the  lack  of  horror  about 
the  ceremony.  This  was  all  very  well  while  we  remained  in  the  furnace-heated  . 
house,  but  as  the  funeral  cortege  took  its  way  to  the  cemetery  the  white-gowned  • 
little  girls  went  also.  ’ In  the  bleak  wind  they  stood,  shivering,  and,  although  some  # 
one  threw  wraps  over  their  shoulders,  I noticed  that  each  poor  little  girl’s  teeth  were  | 
chattering.  When  raip  or  snow  is  falling  the  last  rites  become  even  more  dangerous  t 
to  health.  I wish  that'  St.  Louis  might  adoptthe  method  of  inclosing  the  grave  in  a I 
tent,  or  at  least  putting  a canopy  over  it,  as  is  commonly  done  in  Eastern  cemeteries  J 
during  inclement  weather. — Si.  Louis  Globe  Democrat."  | 

You  will  koow  prices  and  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-«lx  | 

different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sendin,;  for  our  Tent  Circular. 


worth 
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W.  & T.  SMITH  CO.,  600  Castle  street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

600 

YEAR 

FIELD  GROWN  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CLEMATIS, 

ACRES 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

THROUGH  PULLMAN  SERVICE 

Chicago 

TO 

Richmond,  Va. 


"Big  Four-G.  &0.  Route” 

Leaves  Central  Station,  12th  St. 
and  Park  Row,  1 p.  m.,  Daily. 

•‘ONLY  ONE  NIGHT  OLT” 


Dining  Car  Service  All  the  Way. 


For  reservations  and  full  information 
call  at 

238  South  Clark  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

I.  P.  5PININQ 

General  Northern  Agent 


SID.  J.  HARE. 

OIVII.  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEER 
LANDSCAPE  AND  PLANTING 

DESIGNER  OF 

Home  Grounds  Private  Estates 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES. 


3216  CAMPBELL  STREET 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Etc.,  have  been  the  standard  of  excellence  for  ov<  r 
hq]f  a century.  The  best  always  cheapest.  We  have 
hundreds  of  carloads  of 

FRUITS  AND  ORNAMENTALS 

Forty  acres  of  Hardy  Ro«e»;  none  better  grown.  44 
greenhouses  of  Palms*  Ficus  Fern?*,  Rorca,  etc. 
Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the  best  and  save  you 
money.  Correspon^ience  solicited.  Valuable  cata- 
logue free.  62  years.  1‘200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  Sl  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  21,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

BY  F.  A.  WAUGH 

An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles 
governing  out 'oor  art^  wiih  many  suggestions 
Jor  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems 
of gardeftmg.  Illustrated^  J2kio^  cloth.  Price 
cents.  Se7it  postpaid  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

^24.  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 


OAKS  LINDENS  MAPLES  SHRIBS  EVERGREENS 

Complete  list  with  prices  upon  application. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  Union  County  Nurseries, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec,* 
ialty,  Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  > , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  ^ ^ MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Giiard  Building. 


BONORA— The  New  Plant  Food:— ^ ^ 

5 lb.  by  express  ®2.S0. 

PURE  CULTURE  MUSHROOM:— 10  lb.  $1.25;  100  lb.  $10.00. 

FRESH  TOBACCO  STEMS:— Bale  of  300  lb.  $1.50. 

\A/.  C.  BECKER  X.  alleohenv. 


STONE  CRUSHFRSaw)  STt^ROIll 

P/VIIKSam.  GEMETERIESa^H 


New  York  Office,  St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Go. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

S X E A yw 
ROLL^ERS 

OB'  MLL  KIISOS 

For  rolling  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successful  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveways. 

Send  for  catalogue. 


I 

I 


(f-  ^ 

H.  A.  CAPAR.N, 
Landscape  _/irchitect 


156  FiftH  Ave. 

New  YorK. 

V — 2) 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


J 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  KILL  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


WITH 

FAIRMOUNT  SCALE  KILLER 


Also  makers  of  the 

One  gallon  makes  SO  gallons 
of  treating  liquid  for  spray- 
ingall  kindsof  trees.  Easily 
soluble  in  cold  water.  No 
heat  required. 

CELEBRATED 

FAIRMOUNT 

WEED 

KILLER 

Prices  F.  0.  B.  Philadelphia. 

1 Gallon  - - - - $ 3.00 

5 Gallons  - - - - 14.00 

10  Gallons  - - - - 27.00 

HOrder  through  your  Seedsman  or  address  the  makers 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  & Fairmount,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ARTISTIC  MEMORIALS 

1 N GRANITE  AND 
BRONZE  FOR  CEME- 
TERIES AND  PARKS 

Special  Designs  Submitted  for  Receiving  Vaults, 
Memorial  Chapels,  Mausoleums,  Sarcophagi  and  Public 
and  Private  Monuments  to  be  erected  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States. 


BOOTH-TUCKER 
MONUMENT  TO 
BE  ERECTED  IN 
WOODLA  WN 
CEMETERY,  NEW 
YORK,  BY  THE 
HARRISON 
GRANITE  CO. 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decora- 
tion for  a g-rave.  Write  for  samples 
of  goods. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,  0» 

Always  Mention  Park  and  Cemetery 
When  Writing  Advertisers. 


WHY  NOT  GET  THE  BEST? 

When  3'ou  buy  a Spray  Pump  look  for  good,  durable  qualities  as] 
well  as  efficiency  of  action.  You  find  both  very  happily  combined  in  ( 

The  Eclipse  Sprayer. 

As  practical  fruit  growers  we  were  using  the  com  mon  sprayers  in  ] 
onr  orchards — found  their  defects  and  then  invented  The  Eclipse.' 
Its  success  practically  forced  us  to  manufacturing  on  a large  scale.  I 
You  take  no  chances.  We  have  done  all  the  experimenting. 

THE  ECLIPSE  is  always  found  at  the  top  in  public  tests.  It  is  a j 
favorite  at  Government  and  State  Experimental  Stations,  as  well  as  with  I 
the  practical  grower.  I 

S(S°Our  7iew  Cataloguf,  larger  and  finer  than  ever,  full  of  the  tnost  helpful\ 
tnattcr,  is  ready  and  we  will  gladly  send  it  FREE.  ‘ 

MOR.R.ILl^  (Sib  MORLKY,  Benton  Harbor,  MicH. 


JAMES  MaePHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Order 

Your 

Supplies 


From  dealers  who 
advertise  in  : : : 

PARK  and  2 
CEMETERY 

And  always  mention  the 
Paper  when  you  write.  ^ 
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T^£ES 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  and  Most  Varied  Collections  in  America 

ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

Nurserymen  and  Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Drawer  H Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEWYORK 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144  pages),  also 
Descriptive  List  of  Novelties  and  Specialties  for 
Fall  Planting  FREE  on  Request. 


HARDY  TREES  & SHRUBS 


THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS,  INC. 
Oak  Ave. 

DRESHERTOWN  PENNA. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 

A Simple  System  of  Keeping  a 
Complete  Record  of  Interments^ 

'Lot  owners^  Location  of  Graves,  etc. 

Specimen  Paces  Sent  on  Application 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER 

324  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Always  Mention 
Park  and  Cemetery 


SPECiyyVEIN  EVE  RG  REE  INS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT.  All  lifting' with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Sup- 
ervising Engineers, 

For  Water- works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


STAR  WINDMILL 

WATER  SUPPLY  OUTFITS 

If 

FOR 

'JLi'f  ■ 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 

Are  used  the  World  over.  They  furnish  an  abundance  of 

. .jpppiv^' 

water.  The  elevated  tank  gives  the  required  pressure  for 

SPRINKLING  otSer  PURPOSES 

■JsP 

By  the  use  of  pipes  and  hydrants,  water  can  be  distributed 
to  desirable  points  and  is  a source  of  much  convenience. 
Constructed  of  best  material  by  skilled  mechanics. 

A RELIABLE  AND  ECONOMICAL  SYSTEM 

Neat  and  Attractive.  Nothing"  Better.  Write  us,  explain- 
ing-your  wants  and  full  information  will  be  furnished. 

,.,F  \ . 

FLINT  & WALLING  MEG.  CO. 

1 

Kendallville,  Ind. 

96  Wall  St.,  NEW  YORK  8 Wood  St.,  PITTSBURG.PA. 

Grooved  and  Bolted 


Slate  Grave  Vaults 


CLEAN,  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Can 
ship  at  short  notice.  Special  Attention  given 
to  Catacomb  and  Strnctnral  Work.  lyrite  for 
prices  and  particulars  to  the  manufacturer. 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.,  Bangor, Penn. 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  Etc. 
ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Steck. 

Order  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers. 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48.  BANGOR.  PENN. 


How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS,  JR. 

EX-aUPT.  OP  PARKOa  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

CONTAINS  27  chapters  of  Suggestive 
Text,  profusely  illustrated.  Good 
advice  on  the  Selection  of  Home 
Grounds — Site  of  House — Roads  and 
Paths — Lawns — Flower  Garden  s— 
Trees — Shrubs — Plants — Vines — Resi- 
dential Parks,  Fences,  Bridges  and 
Summer  Houses — List  of  Plants  for 
General  Use  on  Home  Grounds — Parks 
and  Parkways — Churchyards  and  Cem- 
eteries— City  and  Village  Squares — 
Railroad  Station  Grounds.  Size  5x7.1^ : 
249  pages.  Biudiiig,  cloth.  Price,  $1.00 
R.  J.  H/AIOHT, 

324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
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Fencing  Our  'Parks. 

The  question  of  fencing  our  public  parks  came  to 
the  front  in  Chicago  a short  time  since  and  created 
quite  a stir  in  improvement  circles.  Certain  cases  of 
hoodlumism,  the  necessity  of  increased  police  protec- 
tion and  the  urgent  appeal  of  a number  of  South  side 
residents,  induced  the  South  Park  Board  to  resolve 
to  erect  a neat  iron  fence  about  the  confines  of  Wash- 
ington Park,  and  a contract  was  actually  made  for  the 
fence.  Public  opinion  at  once  asserted  itself  and  with 
such  force  that  the  resolution  was  rescinded.  The 
president  of  the  board,  however,  insists  that  it  is  only 
a question  of  time  when  the  people  will  demand  the 
protection  that  the  fence  affords.  Students  of  prog- 
ress and  broad-minded  citizens  deny  this,  and  claim 
that  the  day  is  long  past  for  parks  to  be  considered 
exclusive  property,  and  that  improved  police  protec- 
tion must  be  devised  if  such  is  necessary.  The  question 
hinges  on  this  police  protection,  for,  given  all  the  pleas- 
ures and  recreation,  evening  and  daytime,  that  a park 
can,  when  rationally  planned,  provide,  and  the  only 
element  of  the  populace  that  need  be  feared  is  the 
criminal ; against  that,  in  any  city,  the  people  pay  for 
protection.  At  the  present  day  there  is  no  reason  or 
excuse  for  fencing  in  city  parks. 

School  Gardens. 

Wherever  school  gardens  have  been  established 
their  effect  upon  the  children  brought  under  their  in- 
fluence has  been  simply  astonisbing.  This  has  also 
been  the  experience  in  Europe  where,  in  France  and 
Germany  especially,  such  educational  efforts  antedate 
our  own,  which  are  but  of  a very  few  years’  standing. 

I The  amount  of  evidence  now  in  type  and  available 
I for  every  public  school  official  or  trustee,  amply  jus- 
j tifies  the  suggestion  that  it  is  quite  time  the  educa- 
! tional  authorities  of  the  country,  those  in  public  office, 
j should  take  up  this  question  and  make  every  possible 
j effort  to  fit  it  to  their  own  particular  requirements. 
; On  examining  the  printed  records  of  what  has  been 
accomplished,  and  its  pronounced  beneficial  effect,  it 
surprises  one  that  with  few  exceptions  the  motive  force 
behind  the  movement  does  not  come  from  our  official 
educators  but  from  social  and  improvement  organi- 
zations. It  is  a serious  reflection  upon  tbe  men  elected 
or  appointed  by  the  people,  but  a pride  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  themselves.  It  is  a commentary  on  our 
methods  that  the  men  we  elect  or  appoint  are  so  slow 
to  move  even  in  their  chosen  lines  of  work,  and  that 
after  they  assume  office  they  still  require  to  be  urged 
to  any  line  of  reform. 


The  Permanence  of  Improvement  cAssociations. 

The  very  activity  of  Improvement  Associations  calls 
to  mind  the  suggestion  of  permanency,  because  the 
stimulus  that  promoted  their  organization  may  ex- 
haust itself  on  the  object  perhaps  attained.  It  is  there- 
fore both  advisable  and  necessary  to  maintain  a broad 
view  of  the  situation  and  keep  on  gathering  in  all  the 
opportunities  that  present  themselves  as  the  organi- 
zation continues  its  work.  And  that  opportunities  will 
present  themselves  is  a foregone  conclusion,  for  at  no 
time  in  the  course  of  progressive  development  is  not 
some  detail  to  be  observed  that,  elaborated,  becomes  a 
distinct  object  for  attention.  And  as  our  civilization 
advances,  new  avenues  of  improvement  will  open  up, 
new  methods  of  living  be  instituted,  and  the  old-  will 
be  giving  place  to  the  new  continually.  The  field  of 
improvement  will  always  be  large,  larger  than  the 
minds  devoted  to  its  care,  and  it  is  above  all  things 
necessary  to  cultivate  zeal,  energy  and  endurance  in 
our  Improvement  Associations  that  the  work  may  not 
flag  under  any  circumstances. 

The  Country  Cemetery. 

The  improvement  and  care  of  the  country  cemetery 
as  a public  movement,  has  been,  up  to  date,  an  un- 
solved problem.  The  difficulties  attending  either  def- 
inite or  concerted  action  looking  to  a solution,  while 
having  been  a subject  of  wide  discussion  and  much 
expert  thought,  are  so  peculiar  and  local  in  their  gen- 
eral bearing,  that  every  little  graveyard  practically  de- 
mands special  consideration.  Every  proposition,  there- 
fore that  offers  itself  as  a new  light  on  this  important 
subject  is  worthy  of  patient  trial.  A company  has 
been  organized  in  Missouri  having  a capital  of  $30,- 
000,  entitled  “The  Missouri  Cemetery  Improvement 
Company,”  the  object  of  which  is  to  own  and  manage 
cemeteries  as  well  as  to  accumulate  a permanent  fund, 
the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  yearly  in  the  per- 
petual care  of  the  cemetery  for  which  the  provision  is 
made,  each  cemetery  having  its  own  fund.  The  com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  1902  and  appears  to  have 
accomplished  good  results  already,  judging  from  the 
testimonials  received.  If  such  a corporation  can  be 
managed  economically,  be  kept  free  from  graft,  con- 
duct its  business  on  purely  business  principles,  include 
men  of  strict  integrity  in  its  personnel  and  working 
staff,  and  make  its  chief  aim  that  which  it  advertises 
itself  to  do,  it  should  offer  a scheme  of  country  ceme- 
tery improvement  on  business  lines  promising  good 
results.  Tbe  company  is  now  opening  a cemetery  in 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  which  will  eventually  contain  eighty 
acres. 
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Thte  Boston  ParK  System 

Paper  read  by  yohn  C.  Olmsted  at  the  Boston  Conve7ttion  of  the  America?!  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

(Continued.) 


The  Rvvtrway. 

The  idea  of  having  the  Riverway  and  the  Leverett 
Pond  section  of  Olmsted  Park  instead  of  the  pro- 
posed formal  boulevard  by  way  of  Parker  Hill,  origin- 
ated from  the  creative  imagination  of  the  designer  of 
The  Fens,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  The  idea  was 
based  on  the  general  principle  of  looking  for  every 
available  opportunity  for  preserving,  in  connection  with 
park  work,  such  beautiful  elements  of  existing  scenery 
as  can  be  used  directly  or  by  adaptation.  Here  was  a 
salt  creek  fringed  with  salt  marshes.  The  boundary 
between  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  Town  of  Brook- 
line followed  the  thread  of  the  stream.  A good  part 
of  the  Boston  side  had  a beautiful  tree-clad  bank  with 
suburban  residences  above  it.  Further  south  it  was  a 
marsh.  On  the  Brookline  side,  below  Aspinwall  Av- 
enue, the  beautiful  valley  was  disfigured  by  the  rail- 
road with  the  usual  steep  gravel  slope  covered  with 
cinders  and  weeds  and  fenced.  At  Longwood  Sta- 
tion there  was,  in  addition,  a group  of  cheap  dwellings. 
For  some  distance  north  of  Washington  Street  the 
cheapest  kind  of  dwellings  and  tenements  pressed  upon 
and  practically  obliterated  the  stream.  About  forty 
houses  were  condemned  in  this  locality.  Most  of  these 
houses  were  unpainted  and  more  or  less  dilapidated. 
The  citizens  who  occupied  them  were  commonly  re- 
ferred to  at  town  meetings  and  elsewhere  as  “from  the 
marsh.” 

Unless  some  extensive  and  expensive  improvement 
of  the  whole  valley  were  to  be  soon  made,  it  was  seem- 
ingly inevitable  that  this  squalid  and  unsanitary  occu- 
pation of  it  would  cover  all  parts  of  this  valley  and 
discourage  good  occupation  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  idea  of  preserving  the  valley  and  making  it  a 
feature  of  the  parkway  system  was  accepted.  The 
greatest  care  had  to  be  taken  to  adjust  the  boundary 
on  the  Boston  side  which  was  also  the  line  of  the  main 
drive,  between  the  trees  and  topographical  conditions 


on  the  one  hand  and  the  houses  and  demands  of  land 
owners  on  the  other. 

The  waterway  was  changed  to  fresh  water,  being 
supplied  by  abundant  springs  and  by  the  brook  flow- 
ing through  Brookline.  The  exigencies  of  design  re- 
quired most  of  the  old  creek  channel  to  be  filled  and  a 
new  waterway  to  be  created.  A border  mound  was 
raised  along  the  railroad  to  hide  it.  The  shores  of  the 
waterway  were  everywhere  filled  with  gravel  to  hold 
back  the  more  or  less  movable  mud. 

Various  bridges  were  introduced  where  necessary 
^ or  desirable.  The  preliminary  designs  for  these  were 
prepared  by  the  landscape  architects  and  put  in  proper 
architectural  shape  by  Messrs.  Shepley,  Rutan  and 
Coolidge  and  the  City  Engineer’s  office,  except  the 
great  Longwood  Bridge,  the  engineering  part  of  which 
was  done  by  Messrs.  French  and  Bryant  of  Brookline. 

As  in  the  case  of  The  Fens  every  portion  of  the  sur- 
face except  such  limited  areas  as  had  trees  growing 
upon  them  was  regarded  according  to  carefully  studied 
grading  plans. 

Olmsted  Park 

The  two  parks  originally  named  Leverett  Park  and 
Jamaica  Park  were  combined  and  named  Olmsted 
Park  out  of  compliment  to  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
after  he  retired  owing  to  feeble  health.  The  park  com- 
prises an  unusual  variety  of  scenery,  including  Jamaica 
Pond,  Leverett  Pond  and  other  ponds  and  pools,  two 
wooded  knolls,  a brook,  grassy  slopes,  abrupt  ledges, 
and  extensive  wooded  banks.  With  so  many  inter- 
esting and  picturesque  scenes  the  main  effort  of  the 
designers  was  to  preserve  and  develop  each  according 
to  its  essential  characteristics. 

The  site  of  Leverett  Pond  was  a much  larger  cat- 
tail swamp  extending  on  the  west  to  Pond  Avenue. 
To  provide  an  attractive,  secluded  drive  and  walk  en- 
tirely within  the  park  on  this  side  of  the  swamp,  a 
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mud  was  excavated  eight  feet  deep  and  gravel  dikes 
filled  along  the  shore  where  mud  was  left,  to  prevent 
the  mud  from  sliding. 

Where  land  was  cheaper  east  of  Leverett  Pond  the 
bordering  parkway  was  swung  well  up  the  hillside  to 
broaden  the  park.  Above  Leverett  Pond,  in  addition 
to  the  existing  brook  and  ponds,  a number  of  pools 
were  created  in  the  expectation  that  this  part  of  the 
park  would  be  used  by  the  Natural  History  Society 
for  a Zoological  Garden  in  which  aquatic  birds  and 
animals  would  be  tbe  principal  features.  As  the  So- 
ciety failed  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  the  super- 
fluous pools  have  been  filled  up. 

Willow  Pond,  the  next  pond  above  Leverett  Pond, 
was  re-located,  but  in  such  a way  that  it  looks  just  as 
natural  or  in  fact  more  so  than  before,  because  origin- 
ally it  had  a narrow  dam  with  a row  of  willow  trees 
growing  upon  it.  The  brook,  too,  existed,  yet  is  now 
all  different.  It  is  not  perhaps  quite  as  natural  in  ap- 
pearance everywhere  because  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  introduce  into  it  a series  of  little  boulder  dams  so 
as  to  hold  back  enough  water  to  show. 

Ward’s  Pond,  the  next  pond  below  Jamaica  Pond, 
was  less  radically  changed.  A walk  was  filled  in 
around  the  margin  and  the  narrow  dam  was  widened 


so  as  to  disguise  its  artificial  character.  All  these  and 
other  changes  were  carefully  planned  on  paper  and 
carried  out  by  means  of  plans  and  specifications  by  a 
contractor.  The  engineer  in  charge  estimated  that 
the  grading  would  have  cost  twenty-five  per  cent  more 
if  done  by  the  regular  day’s  work  gangs. 

Jamaica  Pond  is  in  general  landscape  effect  what  it 
was  except  that  numerous  dwellings  and  two  great 
ranges  of  ice  houses  were  removed,  and  except  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  margin  had  to  be  filled  to  afford  room 
for  a shore  walk  along  the  shore  below  the  steep  banks 
where  most  visitors  Hke  to  go.  The  only  house  orig- 
inally on  the  park  which  was  retained  was  Pinebanks. 
This  house  was  burned  out  after  the  land  was  acquired 
but  its  walls  were  so  well  built  that  it  was  remodeled 
for  a public  shelter  and  for  the  business  offices  of  the 
Park  System.  It  would  have  been  a satisfaction  to 
have  preserved  also  the  home  of  Francis  Parkman,  the 
historian,  which  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  Jamaica 
Pond,  but  its  rooms  were  small  and  the  construction  of 
wood  not  of  the  best,  so  it  was  decided  to  tear  it  down 
and  to  have  a commemorative  monument  on  its  site. 
An  interesting  fact  about  Jamaica  Pond  is  that  it  is  so 
deep  that  at  one  spot  its  bottom  is  several  feet  below 
sea  level. 


(To  Be  Continued.) 


The  ParKs  of  Sotithern  Europe. 

By  Felix  J.  Koch. 


Not  so  very  many  years  ago  a project  was  started 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  for  the  reproduction  of  the  world- 
famous  Serpent  Mound,  of  Adams  county,  in  minia- 
ture, in  Eden  Park,  at  Cincinnati, — in  order  that  the 
public  at  large,  who  had  not  opportunity  to  make  the 
excursion  to  the  rather  out-of-the-way  site  of  the  earth- 
work, might  be  given  an  opportunity  to  see  the  queer- 
est remains  of  the  Mound  Builder  extant.  The  proj- 
ect, as  is  usual  with  so  many  projects  in  which  mu- 
nicipal funds  become  necessary,  fell  into  oblivion.  Had 


the  same  project  been  proposed  in  south-eastern  Eu- 
rope, it  would  have  culminated  at  once,  excepting  only 
the  Turkish  Empire,  in  which  so  far  as  I am  able  to 
recall,  no  park  as  we  understand  the  term  exists,  aside 
from  a little  lot,  possibly  the  size  of  a city  block  cleared 
by  the  occupying  Austro-Hungarians  at  Plevlj’e,  a 
sandchak  or  district  capital  in  the  Occupied  Belt. 

Beginning  with  Buda-Pest,  the  people  of  southern 
Europe  seem  to  make  it  a point,  where  possible,  to 
make  of  their  parks  not  alone  a breathing  spot,  but  like- 


park  of  assassinations,  terpsichdor,  servia. 
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wise  to  place  in  them  such  objects  of  interest  as  may 
be  available. 

Possibly  most  interesting  of  the  many  of  these  is 
the  little  Stattwiildchen  of  Buda  Pest,  the  great  resort 
of  the  people,  of  summer  evenings.  Lawns  with  foun- 
tains, and  avenues  shaded  by  giant  sycamores,  meeting 
overhead,  with  benches  placed  in  their  shadows  that 
the  pedestrian  may  rest,  flank  the  way  to  this  park ; 
and  on  this  path  the  pretzel-seller,  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  Magyar,  and  the  little  girls  peddling  curious  brown, 
wooden  apes  on  a string,  have  place.  Landaus  dash  by 
into  the  heart  of  the  park,  where  the  flower-beds,  the 
kohlias  and  the  zinnias  and  the  aster,  as  well  as 
chrysanthemum  and  “Hungarian-grass,”  are  arranged 
in  tasty  fashion.  Here,  too,  there  are  more  benches, 
but  the  Magyars  are,  withal,  a frugal  lot,  believing  that 
comfort  should  be  paid  for  by  those  enjoying  it,  and 
so  here,  as  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  one  pays  so  much 
for  sitting  down,  a fraction  less  than  two  cents  the 
seat.  When  the  illuminated  fountains  play,  the  park 
extracts  a neat  rental  in  this  wise. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Stattwaldchen  there  have 
been  erected, — primarily  for  one  of  the  Buda  Pest  ex- 
positions, but  of  permanent  material,  examples  of  the 
architectural  types  of  Hungary  for  every  century  or 
so  of  her  history.  In  among  these  buildings  at  Buda 
Pest,  some  of  which  portray  castles  of  past  centuries, 
a clever  statue  of  “Anonymous,”  a great  writer  of 
early  Hungary,  who  left  invaluable  notes  signed  by 
that  misleading  title  only,  has  been  erected, — the  face 
of  the  historian  hidden  inside  a great  hood,  as  he  sits, 
pondering,  in  his  chair.  Another  feature  which  one 
finds  in  the  parks  of  southern  Europe  is  the  opening  of 
a public  restaurant  in  the  city  parks.  These  park  res- 
taurants are  leased  by  the  city  under  strict  municipal 
control,  and  even  in  winter,  when  skating  is  the  popu- 
lar amusement,  the  restaurant  proves  most  serviceable. 
Some  four-thousand  odd  persons  annually  subscribe 
the  amount  of  a dollar  and  a quarter,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  facilities  for  skating  tournaments  in  the  Statt- 
waldchen, and,  as  a result,  the  skating  is  of  the  ver\- 
finest. 

This  park  at  Buda  Pest  also  contains  the  Art  Mu- 
seum, but  is,  otherwise,  rather  unpretentious.  There 
is  a statue  of  Winged  Victory,  for  a Millennium  Mon- 
ument, but  all  in  all  the  grounds  remind  one  very  gen- 
erally of  the  government  reservation  at  Niagara ; even 
to  the  crowds  gathering  about  the  Salvation  Army 
choristers,  who  here,  despite  the  Magyars’  hatred  of  the 
Austrian  and  his  tongue,  distribute  their  leaflets  in  the 
German.  In  still  another  feature  does  the  Stattwald- 
chen resemble  an  American  park,  and  that  is  at  the 
point  where  the  Under-ground  cars  emerge  from  the 
sub-way  in  its  midst, — the  prospect  at  that  point  being 
closely  akin  to  that  of  the  subway  descent  into  the 
Common  of  Boston.  Like  Central  Park,  New  York, 


the  Stattwaldchen  also  supports  something  of  a Zoo. 

Buda  Pest’s  Margarethen  Insel,  the  Coney  Island  of 
southern  Europe,  is  too  familiar  to  require  mention 
here ; but  in  addition  to  it  the  capital  city  has  other 
pretty  boulevards,  notably  along  the  Andrassy  Street, 
that  could  well  be  imitated  in  some  of  our  own  cities. 
In  fact  the  center  of  Andrassy  Street,  the  main  street 
of  the  city,  is  given  over  to  parking,  upon  which  face 
the  handsome  four  or  five-story  stone  flats, — the  lower 
floors  given  over  to  the  choicest  stores  of  the  city. 
Wide  pavements  project  parkward,  with  rows  of  trees 
separating  their  edge  from  the  little  garden  spot  it- 
self. Down  along  the  Danube,  likewise  on  elevated 
quays,  parks  have  been  laid  out  and  cafes  opened,  so 
that  one  may  sit  at  his  ease  over  the  papers  and  the 
cofifee,  the  great  drink  of  men  and  women  alike,  while 
the  Blue  Danube  rolls  down,  just  below.  With  us  the 
river-front  is  usually  the  toughest  part  of  our  cities. — 
so  much  so  that,  quite  frequently,  persons  of  any  stand- 
ing hesitate  to  be  seen  in  that  vicinity.  With  the  quay 
parks  and  the  restaurants  forbidden  to  sell  intoxicants,, 
the  prettiest  part  of  many  of  our  towns  would  soon  be 
that  section  where  the  winding  river  ■ enters  directly 
into  the  perspective.  Aside  from  the  Botanic  Garden. 
Buda  Pest  has  another  interesting  little  park,  known  as 
the  Schwur-platz,  where  the  Emperor  Franz-Josef 
took  the  oath  as  King  of  Hungary.  On  the  heights 
across  the  river,  at  the  imperial  suburb  of  Ofen,  where 
the  Emperor-King  lives  when  in  Buda  Pest,  another 
park  with  restaurant  and  charming  sunset  river  view, 
looks  down  on  this  site. 

The  city  of  Sofia,  capital  of  Bulgaria,  noted  as  the 
hot-bed  of  Macedonian  sedition,  has  an  interesting  lit- 
tle park,  known  as  the  Royal-Gardens,  open  to  the  pub- 
lic on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  from  two  to  six,  and 
at  other  times  by  special  permission  of  the  Palace 
Chamberlain.  One  of  the  heavy  brick  walls,  coated 
over  with  a yellow  plaster,  so  familiar  in  this  part  of 
Europe  encloses  the  park,  and  against  it  the  cages  of 
the  wild  animals,  housed  here,  are  placed.  While  small, 
the  collection  is  interesting.  There  are  cages  of  pheas- 
ants and  cages  of  wild  cats,  monkeys,  foxes  and  wolves, 
all  mingled  indiscriminately.  One  huge  aviary  of  net- 
ting, fitted  with  dead  shrubbery,  houses  the  collection 
of  birds,  and  as  in  these  trees  the  little  songsters  are 
almost  as  free  as  if  not  in  captivity  at  all,  they  are 
seen  at  their  best.  The  love-birds,  and  a finch  of  a 
velvety,  jet-black  body,  tipped  ofif  by  orange  cape  and 
tail-feathers,  and  a number  of  red  birds,  are  among  the 
most  noticeable  of  the  lot.  Larger  fowl  and  the  deer 
have  spacious  runs,  likewise  fitted  with  shrubbery,  and, 
incidentally,  with  the  proverbial  sign  forbidding  the 
visitors  feeding  the  animals.  Especially  pretty,  in  the 
early  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  drifting  in  the  park, 
and  the  bugles  of  the  near-by  garrison  have  their  calls 
softened  by  the  fall  haze,  are  the  by-ways  along  the 
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-willow  pools,  where  the  flamingoes  and  the  crawling- 
cranes,  the  spoon-bills  and  the  pelicans  and  the  other 
water-fowl  have  their  homes.  Beyond,  are  cages  for 
the  Bulgarian  eagle  and  the  vulture ; for  other  varieties 
of  deer,  and  for  the  bears, — clumsy  fellows,  feeding  on 
■curious  red  berries,  and  stacking  up  a heap  of  these  be- 
tween their  paws,  that  their  fellows  may  not  share  in 
the  feast.  Where  the  Zoo,  which  is  a most  credit- 
able one  for  a town  of  this  size  to  have,  comes  to 
an  end  a Canadian  deer  and  an  Asiatic  bearded-goat 
have  cages, — a door  leading  between  the  two,  through 
another  wall  into  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens. 

This  park,  like  the  Zoo,  is  flat  throughout,  and  tra- 
versed by  excellent  paths  edged  with  hedges  two  or 
three  feet  in  height,  to  separate  us  trom  magnificent 
flower  beds.  A feature  of  the  garden  are  the  apple- 
tree  hedges,  the  saplings  bent  so  as  to  curve  back  to 
the  ground,  but  bearing  fruit  nevertheless.  On  these 
greening  apples,  a paper  copy  of  the  Royal  insignia  is 
bound,  and  then  the  entire  fruit  wrapped  about  by  a 
paper  sack,  fastened. to  the  stem, — a tremendous  task, 
when  one  considers  the  hundreds  of  apples  so  treated. 
The  object  is,  of  course,  to  have  the  sun  strike  tlie 
fruit  at  just  such  a temperature  as  to  brand  the  insignia 
on  (the  apple  and  make  it  fit  for  serving  at  banquets  of 
stale.  Gardeners  of  city  parks  in  our  own  country 

(To  Be'c 


might  imitate  the  scheme  with  the  civic  seal,  for  use  at 
municipal  banquets. 

The  city  of  Belgrade,  Servia’s  capital,  possesses  one 
of  the  most  peculiarly  associated  parks  in  the  world. 
The  park, — shown  in  the  photo, — is  a rather  pretty 
one,  with  terraces  and  flower-beds  and  a fountain,  and 
enclosed  by  a grating,  along  the  main  street  of  the 
city.  The  windows  of  the  present  Royal  palace  look 
directly  down  upon  it,  and,  as  matter  of  fact,  it  is  re- 
served exclusively  for  the  court.  To  pass  it,  one  would 
never  suspect  its  history.  Less  than  three  years  ago 
another  Royal  Palace  stood  here.  After  the  regicide, 
however,  and  the  inauguration  of  King  Peter,  the 
Serbs  vowed  that  every  reminder  of  the  late  King 
must  be  abolished ; — his  face,  upon  the  postage  stamps 
was  blocked  out  in  stencil,  until  a new  series  could  be 
issued ; postals  bearing  his  picture  were  confiscated,  if 
placed  in  the  mail ; storekeepers  having  the  crayons  in 
their  shops,  took  them  away,  and  not  content  with  this, 
it  was  resolved  to  level  his  palace.  This  has  been  done 
and  the  park  now  occupies  the  site.  Out  at  Terp- 
sichdor,  a suburb  of  Belgrade,  is  another  old  Royal 
palace  where  another  Serb  king  was  assassinated,  and 
the  park  about  the  plain  little  house  is  pregnant  with 
memories  of  bloody  times,  withal  that  today  it  is  a 
most  inviting  half-woodland,  sun-kissed  spot. 

^tinned.) 


A Memorial  to  tHe  Founder  of  Arbor  Day. 


THE  STATUE,  STERLING  MORTON  MEMORIAL. 


J.  Sterling  Morton,  founder  of  Arbor  Day,  father 
of  the  tree  planting  idea  in  this  country,  and  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  under  President  Grover  Gleve- 
land,  has  been  honored  with  a beautiful  memorial 
which  was  unveiled  near  his  home  in  Nebraska  City, 
Neb.,  October  28. 

The  exercises  of  dedication  were  attended  by  more 
than  15,000  people  from  all  parts  of  the  state  and 
many  distinguished  public  men,  friends  and  associates 
of  the  former  secretary  were  present.  The  address 
of  honor  was  delivered  by  former  President  Cleveland, 
and  other  members  of  his  cabinet  present  were  ex- 
Vice  President  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Hon.  David  R. 
Francis,  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Hilary 
A.  Herbert,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. The  monument  was  erected  by  the  Arbor  Day 
Memorial  Association  from  voluntary  contributions 
amounting  to  about  $30,000,  and  was  modeled  by  Ru- 
dolph Evans,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  has  been  given  a most  appropriate  and  adequate 
setting  that  testifies  to  the  good  judgment  and  intelli- 
gent attention  of  both  sculptor  and  committee.  Few 
public  memorials  have  been  so  fortunate  in  situation 
and  received  such  careful  landscape  treatment.  A 
plot  of  ground  85x100  feet  furnishes  the  site  in  the 
center  of  Morton  Park,  a beautiful  wooded  tract,  do- 
nated to  Nebraska  City  by  Mr.  Morton.  This  park 
comprises  about  20  acres  and  forms  the  connecting 
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link  between  the  city  and  Arbor  Lodge,  the  home  of 
the  Morton  family.  The  monument  stands  amid  the 
native  forest  trees  which  the  man  it  commemorates 
loved  so  well.  The  site  is  sodded  and  elevated  and 
surrounded  by  a low  brick  wall,  covered  with  roses 
and  ivy.  Three  terraced  landings  of  brick  and  stone 
lead  up  to  the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  which  is  of  West- 
erly granite,  backed  by  a curved  seat  of  exedra  form, 
about  50  feet  across.  At  the  top  of  the  pedestal  is  a 
bronze  garland  of  fruit  and  foliage,  typifying  the  Ar- 


The  granite  bench  is  immediately  backed  by  growing^H 
laurels  and  evergreens  and  farther  back  is  the  back-^H 
ground  of  forest  trees.  On  either  end  of  the  broad 
granite  base,  immediately  in  front  of  the  pedestal,  is  a^E 
stone  bench  on  the  end  of  which  appears  Mr.  Morton’s^H 
well-known  motto:  “Plant  Trees.” 

In  front  of  the  memorial  proper  and  removed  from^B 
it  is  a bronze  female  figure  emblematic  of  the  senti-]^B 
ment  of  tree-planting.  It  portrays  a woodsprite  typi-^B 
lying  the  “Spirit  of  Tree  Love,”  holding  a young  tree^B 


THE  J.  STERLING  MORTON  MEMORIAL.  MORTON  PARK,  NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEB. 
Rudolph  Evans,  Sc. 


bor  Day  sentiment.  On  the  face  in  this  inscription  : 

J.  STERLING  MORTON. 

1832 — 1902. 

AUTHOR  OF  ARBOR  DAY. 

Two  inscriptions  run  across  the  back  of  the  seat: 
“Love  of  Home  is  Primary  Patriotism,”  “Other  Holi- 
days Repose  Upon  the  Past,  Arbor  Day  Proposes  for 
the  Future.” 

Two  bronze  tablets  about  30x36  inches,  on  either 
side,  beneath  these  inscriptions  bear  appropriate 
scenes  in  bas-relief.  One  of  them,  a copy  of  a paint- 
ing in  Arbor  Lodge,  represents  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton 
present  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty  with  the  Pawnee 
Indians  which  transferred  that  section  of  the  state  to 
the  government.  The  other  tablet  shows  a landscape 
with  trees  and  a female  figure  planting  a tree. 

Across  the  base  of  the  seat  runs  the  inscription : 
“Erected  by  the  Arbor  Day  Memorial  Association  in 
Memory  of  Julius  Sterling  Morton  MCMV.” 


in  extended  left  hand,  her  gaze  directed  toward  the  1 
ground  where  the  tree  is  about  to  be  planted.  1 

The  surmounting  bronze  statue  is  a strong,  simple  I 
figure,  portraying  Mr.  Morton  in  an  easy  natural  atti-  1 
tude,  his  left  hand  resting  on  a short  staff  and  the  1 
right  arm  hanging  freely  by  his  side,  holding  the  hat  J 
which  is  apparently  just  removed.  The  statue  is  about  9 
eight  feet  high  and  was  cast  in  Paris.  3 

The  Arbor  Day  Memorial  Association  was  organ-  I 
ized  in  1902  soon  after  Mr.  Morton’s  death,  and  the  3 
appeal  for  funds  met  with  instant  and  hearty  support  j|j 
not  only  throughout  America  but  in  foreign  countries  * 
as  well.  A number  of  contributions  were  received  B 
from  Europe  and  Australia.  ^ 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  exercises  on  the  dayB 
of  dedication  was  the  planting  of  a white  ash  tree  be-'B 
hind  the  monument  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  Joy,  Paul,  t 
and  Mark  Morton,  sons  of  the  late  Secretary.  The 
tree  was  one  which  Mr.  Morton  himself  had  planted  in 
another  portion  of  the  park. 
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Westrumite,  the  New  Road  SprinKler. 


The  dust  problem  is  one  of  such  great  importance  that  any 
method  claiming  to  solve  it  should  receive  our  closest  atten- 
tion, says  M.  M.  Wood,  in  the  Good  Roads  Magazine. 

A short  time  ago  “Westrumite”  (so  called  after  its  inventor, 
Leonard  Schade  van  Westrum)  made  its  appearance  in  this 
country  after  having  met  with  marked  success  throughout 
Continental  Europe.  This  compound  is  the  result  of  careful 
study  and  long  experimenting  with  all  manner  of  substances, 
such  as  crude  oil,  tar,  salts  of  every  kind,  glass  solutions, 
etc.,  extending  over  a period  of  seven  years,  in  search  of 
some  means  of  overcoming  the  unbearably  dusty  conditions 
of  the  roads  around  and  through  Mr.  van  Westrum’s  country 
place. 

“Westrumite”  is  a chemical  compound,  soluble  in  water, 
never  used  in  its  pure  state,  but  always  in  a solution  of  from 
two  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  It  possesses  the  quality  of 
making  the  street  body  hard  and  elastic,  without  any  incidental 
bad  effects.  It  is  sprinkled  on  the  street  or  road  surface  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  ' water  cart,  into  which  it  is  pumped, 
and  in  which  it  mingles  freely  and  immediately  with  the 
water  as  does  milk  in  coffee,  without  the  necessity  of  any 
stirring.  It  dries  completely  in  from  one-half  an  hour  to  four 
hours,  according  to  the  temperature,  and  the  street  need  not 
be  closed  to  traffic  while  it  is  being  applied,  although  it  is 
advisable  in  case  of  heavy  traffic  to  apply  it  at  night. 

The  surface  of  the  street,  no  matter  whether  of  asphalt, 
wood,  Belgium  blocks,  brick  or  macadam,  is  not  rendered 
slippery.  Westrumite  does  not  adhere  to  the  tires  of  vehicles, 
shoes,  etc.,  even  immediately  after  being  applied,  and  does  not 
injure  clothing,  rubber  tires  or  varnish,  and  cannot  be  washed 
away  even  by  the  most  severe  rainfall.  All  the  foregoing 
claims  have  been  proved  by  the  treatment  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  road  in  every  climate. 

In  Chicago,  the  South  Park  Commissioners  have,  for  some 
time,  been  treating  two  miles  of  the  Midway  drive  with 
Westrumite,  and  although  since  the  first  application  was  made 
sprinklings  have  been  repeated  only  at  intervals  of  from  seven 
to  ten  days,  with  a 3j4-per  cent  solution  (31^  per  cent  West- 
rumite and  96^4  per  cent  water),  the  surface  layer  has  become 
so  well  caked  that  neither  wind  nor  traffic  can  raise  any  dust, 
and  the  water  during  a rainfall  runs  off  the  surface,  and  the 
formation  of  mud  is  entirely  prevented. 

The  weak  solution  has  no  injurious  effect  on  trees,  shrubs, 
plants,  grass,  etc.,  but,  strange  to  say,  after  continuous  applica- 
tions, it  kills  weeds  growing  on  the  surface  of  the  roads. 

Westrumite  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  mosquitoes,  and  is  as 
well  a powerful  disinfectant. 

As  Westrumite  penetrates  deeply  into  the  street  body,  it 
renders  the  latter  water-tight,  and  also  absorbs  the  water 
that  may  accumulate  in  the  small  holes  caused  by  the  vibra- 
tion incident  to  the  traffic ; thus  closing  these  holes,  it  renders 
freezing  of  the  street  surface  impossible.  Every  road  en- 
gineer will  appreciate  the  value  of  this  feature.  The  cracking 
of  streets  in  the  spring  is  thereby  prevented,  and  this  advan- 
tage alone  more  than  offsets  the  cost  of  the  Westrumite 
treatment. 

The  question  presents  itself,  why  has  the  treatment  of  roads 
with  crude  oil  and  tar  not  been  permanently  adopted  else- 
where than  in  very  warm  climates?  The  answer  is,  that  aside 
from  their  offensive  smell  and  the  fact  that  they  render  the 
streets  slippery,  cause  mud  to  form,  and  injure  tires  and 
clothing,  they  permit  water  to  fill  the  hollow  places  caused,  as 
above  described,  by  the  vibrations  incidental  to  the  traffic  on 
the  street  surface,  and  it  is  this  water  when  frozen  that  causes 
the  pavement  to  crack. 

The  cost  of  Westrumiting  is  in  most  cases  the  same,  if  not 


less,  than  that  of  water  sprinkling,  because  of  the  saving  in 
labor,  since  Westrumite  is  sprinkled  but  once  in  from  seven 
to  twenty  days,  and  water  two  to  nine  times  each  day.  In  no 
case,  however,  will  the  cost  of  Westrumiting  appreciably  ex- 
ceed that  of  water  sprinkling.  In  this  comparison  only  the 
actual  cost  in  money  is  considered.  When  we  also  take  into 
consideration  the  facts  that : 

1.  The  dust  is  laid  both  at  night  and  by  day,  and  not  as 
with  water,  by  day  only ; 

2.  The  binding  material  is  firmly  held  together; 

3.  The  formation  of  mud  is  prevented ; and 

4.  The  cost  of  cleaning  the  streets  is  greatly  reduced ; 

the  cost  of  Westrumiting  is  always  considerably  less  than 
that  of  water  sprinkling. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  exact  figures  on  this  point,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  conditions  as  to  material,  location  and 
traffic  differ  with  each  street;  but  the  main  fact  remains. 

While  dirt  and  macadam  roads  freely  absorb  Westrumite  in 
any  quantity,  onh^  weak  solutions  can  be  applied  to  granite 
block,  limestone,  sandstone  and  wood  pavements,  since  the 
absorption  capacity  of  pavements  of  this  character  is  only 

0.06  to  8 per  cent,  and  even  that  only  in  cases  of  very  weak 
solutions.  But  a very  weak  solution  will  suffice  to  keep  streets 
of  this  character  dustless  for  a period  of  from  seven  to  twenty 
days. 

Asphalt  pavements  can  only  be  washed  at  night  with  a solu- 
tion of  2 per  cent,  and  will  remain  dustless  for  from  two  to 
four  days,  according  to  the  conditions  of  traffic. 

Each  succeeding  rain-fall  binds  together  and  cakes  the  al- 
ready created  dust,  as  well  as  that  blown  on  the  street  surface, 
since  Westrumite  absorbs  water  to  the  extent  of  6 per  cent 
of  its  own  weight. 

Another  great  field  of  usefulness  for  Westrumite  will,  how- 
ever, be  found  in  the  building  of  roads. 

The  greater  majority  of  our  roads  will  for  a considerable 
time  to  come  be  constructed  of  macadam  and  dirt.  Dirt  roads 
can  be  converted  into  dustless  and  mudless  roads  if  they  are 
properly  saturated  with  Westrumite,  and  if  such  treatment 
is  continued  periodically  (which  can  be  done  at  slight  cost), 
they  will  be  passable  for  all  kinds  of  traffic  and  in  any  kind 
of  weather.  Detailed  information  in  regard  to  this  class  of 
roads  is  not  possible  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 

Macadam  pavements  are  and  will  ever  remain  the  healthiest 
and  best  kind  of  pavements,  provided : 

1.  The  dust  can  be  laid ; 

2.  The  formation  of  mud  can  be  prevented ; 

3.  The  street  is  able  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  modern 
traffic;  and 

4.  Freezing  can  be  prevented. 

All  of  these  requirements  can  be  satisfactorily  met  with 
Westrumite. 

Macadam  costs  only  $0.50  to  $1.75  per  square  yard,  and 
presents  the  following  advantages : 

1.  Good  foothold  for  horses; 

2.  Easy  traction ; 

3.  Moderate  first  cost;  and 

4.  Comparative  freedom  from  noise ; 
together  with  the  following  objections: 

1.  Dusty  when  dry  and  muddy  when  wet; 

2.  High  cost  of  maintenance  by  heavy  traffic,  the  cost  run- 
ning up  to  $0.65  per  square  yard  per  year; 

3.  Impossibility  of  keeping  them  cleaned; 

4.  The  presence  of  a glare  on  the  surface  that  is  objection- 
able and  injurious  to  the  eyes. 

Westrumite  preserves  all  the  above  advantages,  and  reme- 
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dies  the  defects,  and  imparts  to  the  road  surface  a soft 
yellow  color. 

In  constructing  macadam  roads  the  sand  and  binding  ma- 
terial used  should  be  saturated  with  Westrumite  in  a solution 
of  25  per  cent,  and  then  for  rolling  a solution  of  from  5 to 
10  per  cent  should  be  used  in  place  of  clear  water.  The 
amount  of  rolling  required  will  be  less  than  heretofore  neces- 
sary, since  the  Westrumite  binds  the  road-making  materials 
together  more  rapidly  than  water.  This  prevents  the  softening 
of  the  foundation  by  e.xcessive  water  sprinkling,  as  well  as  the 
partial  pulverizing  of  the  upper  layer  through  long-continued 
rolling.  In  addition  the  street  body  may  in  most  cases  be 
made  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  thinner  than  is  now  possible. 

Since  the  cost  of  Westrumiting  will  not  exceed  20  to  40 
cents  per  square  yard,  and  will  be  repaid  several  times  over 
by  the  increased  life  of  the  road,  the  decrease  of  the  thick 
ness  of  the  street  body  effects  a direct  saving  in  the  cost  of 
construction.  If  we  consider  further  that  a Westrumited  road 
in  many  cases  renders  unnecessary  the  rebuilding  of  the  road 
in  granite,  brick  or  sandstone,  by  reason  of  its  deterioration 
by  heavy  traffic,  and  that  this  is  done  at  an  expenditure  of 
from  20  cents  to  40  cents  only,  as  compared  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  $1.05  to  $4.50  for  a new  pavement,  another  wide  field 
of  usefulness  presents  itself  for  Westrumite. 

The  treatment  of  granite,  brick  and  sandstone  pavements 
when  constructed  with  Westrumite  is  as  follows: 

The  dirt  generally  used  as  a foundation  layer  is  saturated 
with  one  gallon  of  Westrumite  to  each  square  yard  of  surface, 
requiring  consequently  four  gallons  of  the  solution  of  Wes- 
trumite and  water.  This  mixture  will  make  a compact  and 
elastic  foundation,  which  will  remain  so  permanently,  since 
Westrumite  is  a mineral  which  will  evaporate  only  at  300° 
Celsius. 

When  the  joints  also  are  well  saturated  with  Westrumite, 
the  traffic  cannot  force  the  sand  from  below  up  through  the 
joints,  and  thus  no  dust  can  be  created,  and  the  street  will 
remain  more  even,  and  can  be  more  readily  cleaned. 

The  present  method  of  filling  the  joints  with  a mixture  of 
pitch,  asphalt  and  oil,  requiring  from  three  to  four  gallons 
per  square  yard,  and  in  case  the  stones  are  widely  spread 
apart,  ten  to  twelve  gallons  per  square  yard,  is  entirely 
eliminated. 


Aujiual  7'eports  or  extracts  from  them^  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  reqjiested for  use  in  this  department. 

The  South  Park  Commissioners  of  Chicago  and  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Municipal  Museum  have  arranged  to  co-operate 
in  a'  series  of  lectures  and  entertainments  to  be  given  in  the 
Field  Houses  in  the  new  small  parks  of  the  South  Park 
System.  The  intention  is  to  open  the  audience-rooms  of  the 
Field  Houses  six  evenings  of  the  week,  three  of  which  will 
be  devoted  to  lectures  of  an  entertaining  and  educational 
character.  A fourth  will  have  a musical  and  creation  pro- 
gramme under  charge  of  one  of  the  settlements.  Another 
evening  will  be  open  to  free  discussion,  when  a chairman 


from  the  Municipal  Museum  will  preside  and  present  a 
neighborhood  problem  of  local  interest  and  several  other 
persons  from  the  museum  will  be  scattered  through  the 
audience  and  lead  in  an  argument  with  the  intention  of 
arousing  a debate.  Another  evening  probably  will  be  given 
to  the  presentation  of  matters  of  health  and  city  sanitation. 
A number  of  prominent  lecturers  have  been  engaged  to  fill 
the  year’s  programme.  The  City  Homes  Association  has  pre- 
pared a special  coiffise  on  ‘‘Sanitary  Housing,”  which  will  be 
presented  in  popular  form  with  pictures.  Orville  T.  Bright 
will  appear  in  the  spring  with  a series  of  illustrated  talks  on 
the  improvement  of  school  grounds  and  on  trees  and  home 
yards.  Dr.  Carlos  Montezuma  gives  a special  illustrated  lec- 
ture at  all  the  centers  on  “Indian  Life.”  It  will  be  illus- 
trated. Professor  A.  H.  Cole  of  the  Lake  View  High  School 
talks  on  “Popular  Science,”  presenting  microscopic  slides  with 
the  stereopticon.  Walter  M.  Wood  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  talks 
of  the  work  in  his  special  province  and  E.  G.  Routzahn,  a 
leader  in  neighborhood  improvement  work,  will  present  his 
plans  for  getting  together  people  in  a neighborhood  for  mu- 
tual benefits. 

* * * 

The  work  of  restoring  Forest  Park,  St.  Louis,  has  begun 
with  the  transformation  of  Art  Hill.  The  foundations  for 
the  pedestal  of  the  great  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  St. 
Louis,  which  the  World’s  Fair  will  donate  to  the  city  as  a 
permanent  souvenir  of  the  e.xposition,  has  been  begun  on  the 
crest  of  Art  Hill.  Work  on  the  Plateau  of  States  has  been 
finished,  and  the  restoration  in  charge  of  D.  W.  C.  Perry  is 
following  closely  the  progress  of  the  wreckers. 

The  monument  will  overlook  the  gently  sloping  hill  and 
the  lake  at  its  base,  being  immediately  in  front  of  the  center 
door  of  the  Art  Palace  and  some  twenty-five  feet  back  of  the 
rear  of  the  dismantled  Festival  Hall.  A grassy  plateau,  of 
an  area  of  about  65x100  feet,  will  surround  the  monument, 
from  the  northern  end  of  which  a broad  flight  of  granite' 
steps  will  lead  to  the  old  walk  in  front  of  the  Colonnade  of 
States,  which  walk  will  be  retained,  being  continued  from  the 
present  terminus  at  the  twin  restaurant  pavilions  on  either 
side  down  to  the  base  of  the  hill.  It  is  proposed  to  reproduce 
in  cement  the  two  statues — Atlantic  and  Pacific — which  were 
the  fountain-heads  of  the  two  side  cascades.  The  road  back 
of  the  Colonnade  of  States,  which  runs  in  front  of  the  Art 
Building,  is  to  be  retained,  and  will  connect  with  a series  of 
new  roads  running  up  from  the  lower  level  and  skirting  the 
hill  and  the  lake  at  its  base.  But  little  change  is  to  be  made 
in  the  natural  contour  of  Art  Hill,  except  to  fill  up  the 
gaping  cuts  left  by  the  structure  of  the  three  cascades,  and  to 
slope  off  the  intervening  land  to  make  a natural  basin  of  the 
hill’s  center.  The  grand  basin  and  parts  of  the  lagoons  are 
to  be  retained  and  added  to  for  a greater  and  less  formal 
waterscape.  By  the  execution  of  these  plans  Forest  Park  will 
have  a greatly  larger  and  more  beautiful  body  of  water  than 
it  before  possessed,  the  new  watercourse  combining  the  grand 
basin,  part  of  the  connecting  lagoon  system  and  all  and  more 
of  the  old  Silver  Lake.  In  the  making  of  the  lake  the  formal 
will  be  strictly  avoided,  and  although  the  general  contour 
of  the  grand  basin  and  connecting  lagoons  will  be  used,  the 
revetments  will  be  torn  out  and  the  angular  lines  will  be 
broken  up  by  curving  irregularities,  bays  and  indentations  in 
the  bank  line.  The  restored  Silver  Lake  will  have  two 
wooded  islands. 

All  that  was  formal  in  the  landscape  treatment  of  the  Art 
Hill  of  the  days  of  the  Exposition  will  give  way  to  the  natural 
treatment  of  the  restored  hill.  Its  grassy  slopes  will  be  re- 
tained, but  the  formal  gardens  will  give  way  to  irregular  plan- 
tations of  trees  and  shrubberies. 
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Civic  Improvement  in  an  OKlalioma  Town. 


William  T.  Little,  postmaster  of  the  ten-3-ear-old 
town  of  Perr_v,  Oklahoma,  who  is  credited  with  being 
the  father  of  experimental  forestry-  in  the  territory  has 
been  teaching  the  citizens  of  that  town  lessons  in  tree 
culture  that  ought  in  future  years  to  make  Perr_\'  a 
model  among  western  towns. 

He  has  planted  the  Court  House  Park  with  American 
white  elms  which  he  grew  from  seedlings  to  25  ft.  trees 
in  eight  years,  proved  the  usefulness  of  evergreens  for 
the  barren  cemetery  tract,  and  given  object  lessons  in 
home  adornment  about  his  postoffrce,  that  will  be  valu- 
able civic  assets  to  the  citizens. 

The  postoffice  building  stands  in  a “government 
acre,”  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  three-acre  park 
which  Mr.  Little  planted.  The  building  was  of  na- 
tive red  sandstone,  lending  itself  admirably  to  the  or- 
nament of  vines  and  foliage,  but  without  them  a 
garish  heap  of  boulders  in  a sun-baked  street,  defiled 
with  waste  paper,  broken  bottles,  and  surrounded  with 
chasms  made  by  washing  rains.  Mr.  Little  has  spent 
more  than  $200  of  his  private  funds  in  making  neces- 
sary repairs  to  the  building  and  in  laying  cement  side- 
walks, without  counting  the  cost  of  trees  and  yard 
decorations. 

The  town  council  passed  a special  ordinance  for  the 
protection  of  the  two  fine  trees  that  stand  in  front  of 
the  building.  These  trees  were  planted  two  years  ago 

■ and  at  that  time  were  single  branches,  each  about  six 
feet  in  length.  A single  tree  is  now  14  inches  in  cir- 
cumference and  gives  shade  enough  to  cover  three 
buggies  standing  in  the  street. 

This  growth  has  been  accomplished  in  a growing 
season  of  16  months  without  cultivation  artificial 
* water  or  soil  repair. 

The  south  wall  of  the  building  was  an  expanse  of 
dead  stone  two  years  ago  last  spring  when  Mr.  Little 
‘ filled  a nearby  ravine  and  planted  cuttings  of  Japanese 

■ ivy.  Southern  exposure  in  this  climate  offers  little 
I encouragement  to  Japanese  ivy  or  kindred  plants,  but 


under  his  care  the  ivy  thrived.  The  soil  was  made  so 
warm  with  manure  that  the  vines  budded  earlier  than 
usual,  and  were  killed  to  the  ground  by  the  freeze  that 
destroyed  the  peach  crop  last  winter.  From  the 
ground  the  east  vine  reached  the  eaves  three  times 
the  past  summer.  The  west  vine  touched  the  eaves  in 
three  places,  and  had  attained  a lateral  growth  of 
twent\'-eight  feet  last  season.  The  other  vines  climbed 
half  way  to  the  shingles  in  155  days.  The  beauty  of 
this  vine-clad  building  will  increase  with  the  growth 
of  the  ivy,  and  is  now  the  envy  of  housewives  who  ask 
the  postmaster  almost  every  dav  to  tell  them  “how  to 
make  vines  grow.”  And  he  tells  them. 

Fringing  the  north  wall  of  the  building,  which 
faces  on  the  street,  is  a growth  of  locally-grown  Ber- 
muda grass  that  always  survives  the  winter  in  this 
latitude  and  elevation.  It  was  of  the  coarse  blade 
variety,  which  has  a pronounced  advantage  in  surviv- 
ing the  cold  of  winter,  and  this  grass  when  grown 
from  root-re-setting  has  greater  frost  endurance  than 
if  grown  from  seed. 

The  postmaster,  at  his  own  expense,  has  also  planted 
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JAPANESE  IVY  AND  TREES  PLANTED  AT  POST-OFFICE,  PERRY,  O.  T. 


a rose  garden  on  the  east  side  of 
the  building  in  which  he  placed 
nearly  lOO  of  the  choicest  varieties 
of  roses.  This  spot  for  nine  years 
had  been  a depository  for  coal  ashes 
and  cinders,  bottles  and  bricks, 
througb  wbich  rainfall  percolated 
into  a constantly  degenerating  soil. 

This  rubbish  was  removed  and  the 
soil  purged  and  renewed.  The  roses 
were  planted  two  years  ago,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  ravages  of 
rose  worms  required  the  replanting 
of  nearly  half  the  bushes  the  first 
season  there  was  a yield  of  fully 
60,000  fragrant  blossoms  tins  year. 

The  roses,  as  cut,  were  given  to 
churches  or  used  for  decorations  on 
public  occasions.  The  postoffice 
rose  garden  has  given  pleasure  to 
citizens  and  strangers  alike.  The 
admiration  in  which  it  is  held  locally 
has  protected  it  from  vandals  and 
pilferers.  It  is  inclosed  hy  an  unlocked  wire  fence. 
The  seven  rural  mail  carries  and  the  six  postoffice  em- 
ployes, whose  duties  require  them  to  be  frequently 
near  the  garden,  are  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  not 
a rose  was  ever  stolen  from  it,  though  it  is  surrounded 
on  four  sides  by  business  streets  and  passed  daily  bv 
hundreds  of  persons. 

“If  there  was  ever  such  a thing  as  public  reverence 
for  an  effort  to  beautify  and  elevate  it  can  be  found  in 
this  rose  garden,”  Mr.  Little  is  quoted  as  saying. 


A ROSE  GARDEN  IN  THE  POST-OFFICE  YARD,  PERRY,  O.  T. 


The  cemetery  improvement  was  also  begun  under 
great  difficulties.  A forty-acre  tract  on  a stony  hill, 
said  to  be  the  most  barren  within  100  miles,  was 
selected  for  the  cemetery,  and  Mr.  Little  is  credited  as 
being  the  only  man  who  had  courage  enough  to  un- 
dertake its  improvement.  He  told  the  City  Council 
that  if  several  thousand  seedling  evergreens  were  | 

planted,  a loss  of  90  per  cent  of  them  would  leave  i 

enough  to  repay  the  investment.  He  planted  50  trees  j 

two  years  ago,  at  his  own  expense,  and  one-half  of  j 

them  survived.  Last  April  the 
Council  allowed  him  to  begin  work, 
and  702  Scotch  pines  were  planted 
in  ploughed  sod  at  regular  intervals  \ 
along  the  drive  ways.  In  June  only  | 
three  of  them  had  died  and  Mr.  Lit-  j 
tie  expects  more  than  half  of  them  ^ 
to  survive.  He  has  cultivated  them  i 
carefully,  and  the  council  is  so  well 
pleased  that  they  have  built  a dam 
across  a canyon  to  make  a reservoir 
for  a water  supply.  The  water  has 
to  be  hauled  in  wagons  from  this 
reservoir  to  the  cemetery.  i 

The  Court  House  Park  of  Ameri- 
can white  elms  was  planted  chiefly  • 
as  an  object  lesson  in  tree  planting,' 
and  when  the  trees  are  thinned  out 
will  offer  an  excellent  tract  for  aj 
fine  public  park.  Mr.  Little  also? 
publishes  a quarterly  called  “Okla-" 
homa,”  which  is  devoted  largely  toj 
the  gospel  of  tree  planting.  k 
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Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  theniy  historical  sketches, 
descriptive  circulars,  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive featzires  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department. 


The  Fairhaven  Improvement  Society,  Fairhaven,  Mass., 
is  raising  funds  for  the  improvement  and  remodeling  of  their 
htiilding,  which  they  propose  to  make  a center  of  village 
activity.  About  $1,200  is  on  hand  and  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  raise  $4,000. 

=1:  ^ * 

The  public  spirited  and  progressive  little  town  of  Brook- 
line, Mass.,  recently  celebrated  the  200th  anniversary  of  its 
incorporation.  The  interesting  exercises  included  the  unveil- 
ing of  a memorial  tablet  on  tbe  village  square,  a parade  of 
over  1,800  school  children  and  public  addresses  by  promi- 
nent citizens. 

* * * 

The  Riverside  Improvement  Society,  Riverside,  R.  1.,  has, 
through  its  cemetery  committee,  made  extensive  improvement 
in  Little  Neck  Cemetery.  The  work  included  the  grading  of 
the  approach,  and  the  general  clearing  up  of  the  grounds. 
The  society  is  also  endeavoring  to  improve  the  town’s  street 
■car  service. 

* * * 

The  Melrose  Improvement  Society,  Melrose,  Mass.,  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Melrose  Horticultural  and  Im- 
provement Society  and  proposes  to  broaden  its  line  of  work. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  society  to  secure  a systematic  super- 
vision of  the  street  trees,  the  removal  of  unsightly  trees  and 
the  replacing  of  poor  ones  wherever  necessary.  A committee 
has  been  appointed  to  devise  means  for  securing  the  services 
of  a Tree  Warden. 

^ ^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Conference  for  Town 
and  Village  Betterment,  reported  in  our  last  issue,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  against  billboards  were  passed ; 

1.  Billboard  advertising  is  a blight  upon  real  estate  values. 

2.  It  is  an  injustice  to  individuals  by  its  encroachment 
upon  homes  and  private  property. 

3.  It  is  an  imposition  upon  the  public  which  has  shown  its 
appreciation  of  betterments  by  voluntary  taxation  for  the 
beautifying  of  streets,  parks  and  public  property,  adjoining 
which  all  billboards  are  obnoxious. 

4.  Billboard  advertising  is  in  reality  a robbery  of  rights 
of  individuals  and  communities  by  damage  to  property  which 
it  adjoins  in  violation  of  the  underlying  principle  of  law  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

Billboard  advertising  is  in  no  degree  essential  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  extension  of  business,  having  been  largely  rele- 
gated to  liquors,  patent  medicines  and  nostrums. 

We  urge  property  owners  to  refrain  from  granting  loca- 
tions for  billboards  because  of  the  damage  and  offence  to 
disregard  which  would  appear  to  be  lack  of  good  citizenship. 
The  prejudice  against  billboard  advertising  requires  not  only 
individual  protest  but  the  withholding  of  patronage  from 


those  who  place  advertising  in  this  objectionable  manner. 
We  urge  upon  all  advertisers  the  importance  of  co-operation 
by  refraining  from  this  obnoxious  form  of  advertising,  the 
value  of  which  is  entirely  over-balanced  by  the  prejudice  and 
blighting  effect  which  result  wherever  it  is  placed. 

* * 

At  last  there  seems  a prospect  of  some  effective  action  for 
the  rescue  of  Niagara,  says  Collier’s  Weekly.  The  Interna- 
tional Waterways  Commission  recently  adopted  a resolution 
urging  that  no  further  grants  for  the  diversion  of  water  be 
made  until  the  completion  of  its  report  upon  the  effects  of 
such  diversion.  On  November  ii  a delegation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civic  Association  called  upon  President  Roosevelt  and 
received  from  him  an  assurance  that  he  would  use  all  his 
influence  with  Congress  and  with  the  people  to  save  the  Falls. 
The  Civic  Association  delegates  told  the  President  that  ten 
companies  already  had  authority  to  use  Niagara  water  to  the 
extent  -of  1,339,500  horse  power,  that  five  were  already  using 
this  power,  and  the  rest  were  preparing  to  do  so,  and  that  in 
the  judgment  of  competent  engineers  this  depletion  would 
destroy  the  American  Falls.  Thus  it  will  not  be  enough  to 
fight  on  such  raids  as  were  attempted  in  New  York  and 
Ontario  last  winter.  Some  way  must  be  found  of  recover- 
ing some  of  the  franchises  recklessly  given  away  in  the  past. 
Thus  far  the  control  of  Niagara  Falls  has  been  left  to  the 
State  and  Province  adjoining.  Although  the  regulation  of 
navigable  rivers  is  recognized  as  a national  matter,  and  the 
Niagara  River  is  indisputably  navigable  above  and  below  the 
Falls,  the  fact  that  the  boating  is  poor  on  a little  section  in 
the  middle  of  its  course  has  been  held  to  take  that  section  out 
of  the  national  jurisdiction.  But  it  would  seem  as  if  the  in- 
ternational character  of  the  Niagara,  involving  the  danger  of 
friction  between  two  nations  if  the  local  authorities  on  each 
side  are  allowed  to  do  as  they  please,  ought  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral Government  an  undoubted  right  to  take  measures  for  its 
security.  Moreover,  the  American  Civic  Association  holds 
that  the  national  control  of  the  river  was  legally  guaranteed 
by  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  by  which  the  United  States  would 
be  fully  warranted  in  taking  action  to  recover  the  privileges 
thrown  away  by  the  New  York  Legislature. 

The  State  of  California  re-ceded  the  Yosemite  Valley  to 
the  United  States.  To  prevent  any  legal  dispute,  the  State 
of  New  York  could  cede  any  rights  it  might  have  in  the 
Niagara  River.  Most  of  the  franchises  thus  far  granted  for 
the  use  of  Niagara  po<\ver  remain  undeveloped,  and  even 
if  legally  valid  they  could  probably  be  recovered  under  con- 
demnation proceedings  for  a moderate  price.  With  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s  energy  behind  it,  congressional  apathy  may 
be  overcome. 


KILLING  TREE  ROOTS  IN  SEWERS. 

In  response  to  requests  for  the  formula  for  the  weed  killing 
solution  used  by  W.  N.  Rudd  for  killing  tree  roots  in  sewers 
as  noted  in  our  last  issue,  we  reprint  the  formula  which 
appeared  in  these  columns  last  year : 

20  lbs.  common  arsenic,  15  gallons  water;  boil  15  minutes; 
35  gallons  cold  water  to  be  then  added ; 40  lbs.  caustic  soda ; 
boil  till  clear.  For  use  dilute  with  4 parts  water  to  i part 
stock  solution  and  apply  after  a rain  or  at  least  after  the 
drives  have  been  well  sprinkled,  as  it  does  not  penetrate  to 
the  roots  well  when  the  roadway  is  dry.  Materials  should 
be  purchased  in  quantity  from  wholesale  druggists.  The  last 
lot  bought  here  was  at  the  rate  of  2 cents  per  lb.  for  60  per 
cent  caustic  soda  and  4^4  cents  for  arsenic,  thus  making  the 
cost  of  material  less  than  7-10  cent  per  gallon. 
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Some  Eittle-Known  Native  Ornamentals— III. 

By  Wilfred  A.  Brotherton. 


Aster  multiformis. 

The  most  beautiful  Aster,  native  of  Michigan ; very 
rare.  Early  botanists  soon  found  the  Genus  Aster  re- 
solving itself  into  various  groups, — the  Great-leaved 
group,  the  Heart-leaved  group,  the  Amplexicaul  or 
Clasping-leaved  group,  and  the  Narrow-leaved  group 
At  first  botanists  supposed  that  the  Great-leaved  group 
was  composed  of  only  one  or  two  exceedingly  variable 
species,  but  later  research  has  demonstrated  the  exist- 
ence of  some  twenty  very  distinct  species  in  this  group, 
each  having  flowers  of  special  ranges  of  colors.  The 
finest  of  all  this  group,  and  of  all  asters  I have  ever 
seen,  is  the  one  I am  about  to  describe,  the  Various- 
leaved Aster,  so  called  because  3 to  5 different  forms  of 
leaves  may  be  found  on  each  plant,  the  lowest  (root- 
leaves)  being  rather  large  and  heart-shaped,  with  slen- 
der stalks.  The  plant  is  low,  only  one  to  two  feet  tall. 
The  stem  leaves  are  variable  in  form,  usually  clasping 
at  base,  but  not  all  of  them,  and  gradually  smaller  up- 
ward. Flower  heads  very  large,, large  as  those  of  A. 
Novae- Anglias,  the  rays  at  first  bright  clear  purple, 
changing  in  a few  days  to  bright  pink  or  rose,  both 
these  colored  flowers  being  found  in  each  broad  termi- 
nal cluster.  The  plant  reminds  me  of  a greenhouse 
Cineraria  more  than  anything  else.  Hry  sandy  locali- 
ties, very  rare. 

Aster  Schreberi. 

Another  Aster  of  the  Great-leaved  group,  with  im- 
mense pale  green  hairy  root  leaves,  remarkable  for  the 
broad  square  outline  of  the  sinus  (notch)  at  base  of 
leaves,  from  which  it  can  be  recognized  at  once.  Flow- 
er heads  rather  large,  white.  Grows  in  drier,  sandier 
soils  than  last,  and  unless  the  soil  happens  to  be  unusu- 
ally rich  is  not  very  handsome.  Occasionally  in  richer 
soils  I have  found  plants  with  flowers  decidedly  hand- 
some, so  believe  it  worthy  of  a trial.  The  root-leaves 
densely  cover  the  ground  and  are  often  a foot  long,  5 or 
6 inches  wide. 


Violet- flowered  cAster.  Aster  ranthus. 

Upon  one  of  our  highest  hills,  about  1000  feet  above 
sea  level,  I have  found  an  a,ster  I think  is  this  species, 
but  am  not  positive.  In  beauty  it  ranks  second  to  Aster 
multiformis,  but  is  far  a larger  plant  being  robust  and 
3 or  4 feet  tall.  Leaves  large  but  smaller  than  last,  root- 
leaves  dying  before  plant  flowers.  Stems  dark  purple.. 
Flower-heads  smaller  than  those  of  A.  multiformis  but 
in  larger  cluster,  and  more  numerous,  handsome  violet 
color. 

Should  one  plant  all  the  species  he  could  obtain  of 
this  Great-leaved  group  he  would  be  surprised  at  their 
wide  range  of  color,  white,  rose,  purple,  violet,  blue, 
etc.,  each  in  many  shades. 

Aster  Shortii. 

A rare  aster  of  rare  beauty,  one  of  the  daintiest  of 
gems.  Grows  in  clumps,  1-3  feet  tall,  many  slender 
stems  from  same  root-leaves,  very  smooth,  arrow- 
shaped.  Flowers  in  long,  erect,  terminal  clusters,  deep 
clear  purple,  very  elegant.  Sandy,  partially-shaded 
river  valleys. 

Azure  Aster.  Aster  azureus. 

One  of  the  showiest  of  asters,  more  handsome  even- 
than  the  smooth  aster  A.  Isevis.  Size  about  same  as  A. 
laevis,  and  an  excellent  companion  for  it.  Whole  plant 
very  rough ; hairy,  lower  leaves  very  handsome,  arrow 
shaped,  uppermost  very  narrow.  Flower-heads  smaller 
but  handsomer  than  those  of  A.  laevis,  azure,  purple, 
rose,  pink  to  white,  very  numerous  in  terminal,  long 
branching  clusters.  Dry,  sandy  hills  or  plains.  Im- 
mensely variable. 

Bushy  Aster.  Aster  dumosus. 

A handsome  little  gem  six  inches  to  one  foot  high, 
in  a tiny  clump.  Many  handsome  pink  flowers.  Dry- 
ish, sandy  plains. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Ornamental  Trees  of  L-ooKout  Mountain. 


The  most  ornamental  sylva  of  East  Tennessee  is 
located  upon  the  mountain  tops  and  declivities.  The 
only  oxydendrum  in  the  United  States  grows  freely 
upon  Lookout  Mountain.  It  is  the'  sorrel-tree  or 
“sour-wood,”  as  commonly  called.  I'he  wood  has  a 
sharp  acid  taste,  but  I know  of  no  medicinal  proper- 
ties, nor  economic  uses  of  the  tree.  It  is  strictly  orna- 
mental. Every  park  and  arboretum  in  the  land  ought 
to  have  a number  of  the  sour  wood  or  sorrel  tree.  It, 
is  beautiful  from  early  spring  to  late  autumn.  It  puts 
forth  handsome  foliage  not  unlike  the  chestnut,_  but 
of  much  greater  substance  and  more  glossy.  The 
flowers  are  in  curious  one  sided  racemes,  long  and 
pendent,  and  pure  white.  They  are  unusual  in  the 
way  they  persist.  At  a glance  the  tree  seems  to  be  in 
bloom  the  entire  season,  but  it  is  the  seed-berries  en- 
cased in  whitish  sheaths  or  cells  that  do  not  fall  until 
the  tree  sheds  its  leaves.  In  September  the  sour  wood 
turns  an  even,  rich  crimson  and  the  foliage  is  retained 
until  late  in  November. 

Sumach,  maple,  and  all  oaks  except  the  pin  oak 
shed  their  leaves  as  they  brighten  in  red  and  yellow. 
Not  so  the  sour  wood.  Not  a leaf  falls  until  hard 
freezing  weather.  The  pin  oak  in  scarlet  is  the  only 
other  tree  I know  of  with  such  persistent  foliage,  after 
assuming  the  bright  autumn  tints. 


A row  or  an  avenue  of  the  sour  wood  in  any  park 
would  be  exceedingly  beautiful.  In  the  spring  it  is 
more  beautiful,  more  symmetrical  and  trim,  than  the 
chestnut  (which  it  resembles),  and  the  long  racemes 
of  white  flowers  are  gay  and  attractive  the  whole 
season. 

I am  taking  several  small  sized  specimens  with  me 
to  New  Orleans  for  my  own  garden,  which  is  to  have 
a row  of  trees  on  the  north  side.  I can  imagine  noth- 
ing more  striking  than  these  trees,  all  in  clear,  even 
red  leaves,  as  bright  as  the  brightest  of  the  red  Jap- 
anese maples,  from  September  till  the  last  of  Novem- 
ber. They  are  the  first  trees  to  turn  scarlet,  even  be- 
fore the  sumach. 

The  Vibunuiitts  of  the  arrow-wood  sorts  are  comely, 
small  trees  that  grow  freely  upon  Lookout  Mountain. 
The  flowers  are  in  corymbs  and  pure  white.  The 
seed-berries  of  one  kind  are  dark  red.  Another  kind 
has  dark  purple.  They  persist  nearly  all  winter  and 
are  quite  ornamental.  The  viburnums  include  the  edi- 
ble black  and  red  haw.  The  arrow-wood  viburnums 
are  rather  large  shrubs  than  trees. 

The  showiest  shrubs  are  the  Rhns  or  sumach — -the 
staghorn,  the  dwarf,  and  R.  aromatica.  Staghorn  pro- 
duces compact,  pyramidal  heads  of  rich  crimson  seed- 
berries,  of  a sharp  acid  taste.  Aromatica  blooms  in 
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VIEW  IN  CHICKAMAUGA  NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARK,  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN.,  SHOWING  GRAVES  OF  PRIVATE 
SOLDIERS. 


large,  spreading  yellowish-white  flowers,  followed 
by  pinkish-purple  berries  in  clusters  so  large  and 
full  that  by  measurement  any  one  bunch  will  more 
than  fill  a large  wash  basin.  They  persist  through  the 
fall. 

The  Chestnut  Oak  is  one  of  the  handsomest  trees 
of  this  section.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  leaves  with- 
out lobes.  They  are  of  the  same  smooth,  broad  ob- 
long form  as  the  chestnut.  The  acorns  are  large  and 
colored  yellow  and  brown,  frequently  with  a red  band. 
They  are  the  showiest  and  largest  acorns  produced  by 
any  oak. 

Co  mils  alba,  the  widely  common  dogwood  is  abund- 
ant. The  berries  are  dazzling  red  from  early  Septem- 
ber until  December.  Dogwood  foliage  turns  bright 
red,  but  is  not  as  persistent  as  that  of  the  sour  wood. 

The  pines  of  Lookout  Mountain  are  probably  Finns 
resinosa,  the  red  or  Norway  pine.  The  trees  range  from 
medium  to  small.  None  of  them  are  of  50  or  80  feet, 
as  Gray  says  they  are  in  other  localities.  They  branch 
freely,  beginning  low  down,  and  the  needles  are  short 
and  bristling,  densely  covering  the  branches,  and  of  the 
richest  green  color.  The  cones  are  not  over  two  inches, 
and  in  October  are  of  a reddish  hue,  not  ripe  enough  to 
show  the  scales,  and  resinous.  For  wind-breaks  this 
mountain  pine  would  exceed  any  evergreen  known, 
even  the  cedar,  in  both  defensive  properties  and  rustic 
beauty.  These  trees  are  too  handsome  to  be  left  in 
their  wild  state.  Arboretums,  parks  and  botanical  gar- 
dens would  be  enriched  and  beautified  by  the  plants  of 
economic  value,  and  the  flowers  that  are  bright  and  gay, 
as  well  as  by  the  ornamental  trees  from  this  great  park 
of  nature,  rock-ribbed,  lofty  and  grand. 

Chickasaw  and  Chattanooga  Military  Park  embraces 
6,473  acres,  and  is  belted  around,  and  adorned  with  the 
mountain  pine,  cedar,  sour  wood,  chestnut,  hickory, 
chestnut  oak,  red  and  pin  oak,  constituting  as  beautiful 
and  varied  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  as  may  be 
found  in  any  locality  in  the  United  States. 


Tlie  National  Cemetery  on  Highland  Park,  not  far 
from  Orchard  Knob,  Grant’s  Headquarters,  and  Sher- 
man Heights,  are  also  belted  with  the  dark  green, 
bristling  pines  and  sombre  cedars,  brightened  by  the 
sour  woods,  viburnums,  maples,  sweet  gums,  poplar  or 
tulip  trees,  oaks,  chestnuts  and  hickories. 

It  is  a question  which  would  find  the  richest  field  for 
study,  the  botanist  or  geologist,  upon  Lookout  Moun- 
tain. A lover  of  trees  need  not  be  a learned  botanist  to 
find  delight  in  the  sylva  of  the  mountains  and  the  val- 
leys of  East  Tennessee,  principally  upon  the  mountains. 

G.  T.  Drennan. 


STREET  TREES  OF  PARIS. 

Trees  in  the  city  streets  of  Paris  are  unquestionably 
better  than  can  be  found  in  like  situations  in  most  large 
American  cities,  writes  Allen  Chamberlain  in  Wood- 
land and  Roadside.  We  have  had  a practice  in  our 
cities  of  cutting  down  all  the  trees  along  the  business 
streets,  if  there  were  ever  any  there,  on  the  ground  that  ' 
they  were  a detriment  to  business.  In  a city  like  Bos- 
ton the  streets  and  sidewalks  are  too  narrow  to  carry 
the  traffic,  even  without  sacrificing  a single  foot  to 
trees.  Paris,  the  remodelled  Paris  (and  the  remodel- 
ling is  still  going  on),  has  provided  ample  room  for 
roadways  and  sidewalks,  and  trees  as  well.  If  we 
would  have  tree-shaded  business  thoroughfares  in  our  i 
great  cities,  we  must  first  assume  the  costly  burden  of  I 
extensive  widenings. 

The  first  surprise  that  awaited  me  was  the  close  J- 
planting.  Fifteen  to  twenty  feet  on  centres  would  be  M 
the  average  for  the  older  boulevards,  but  in  the  newer  B 
plantations,  as  on  the  Seine  embankment  down  stream  B 
in  the  vicinity  of  Passy,  the  trees  are  set  about  forty  B 
feet  apart.  B 

The  tree  most  in  use  on  the  great  boulevards  is  the  H 
oriental  plane,  a first  cousin  to  our  buttonwood  or  syc-.^B 
amore.  This  tree  is  said  to  be  able  to  resist  the  smoke 
and  gaseous  vapors  of  the  city  better  than  most  others,.^B 
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and  to  thrive  on  a minimum  amount  of  water.  Its  thin 
foliaged  nature  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  close  plant- 
ing, as  it  gives  shade  without  darkening  the  street  and 
the  buildings.  European  lindens  and  horse  chestnuts 
seem  to  be  second  in  popularity,  and  occasionally  a 
line  of  Norway  maples,  or  elms,  both  English  and 
American,  are  found.  Our  common  roadside  locust 
(Robinia  pseudacacia)  is  also  often  seen  and  of  much 
greater  size  than  obtains  with  us. 

Pollarding,  or  heavy  heading-back,  is  the  general 
practice  with  all  their  trees.  By  this  means  the  trees 
are  kept  comparatively  low  headed,  say  50  feet  in 
height  at  the  most,  and  the  side  branches  are  likewise 
cut  back  so  that  a tree  just  touches  finger-tips  with  its 
neighbors  on  either  hand.  Heading-back  in  this  fash- 
ion is  also  practiced  a good  deal  in  our  South  and  in 
California.  In  the  latter  state  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
in  winter  a whole  street  with  its  great  Eucalyptus  trees 
cut  down  to  twenty-foot  stubs,  and  with  not  a branch 
showing.  Those  trees  seem  to  thrive  under  such  treat- 
ment, and  some  varieties  of  Eucalyptus  are  much  im- 
proved in  form  by  this  means.  But  in  the  northern 
states  it  is  not  only  unnecessary,  as  a rule,  to  pollard, 
but  it  mutilates  the  tree  and  robs  it  of  all  its  natural 
grace  and  symmetry.  Occasionally  a weak  tree  can  be 
revived  by  a judicious  cutting  back  to  reduce  the  leaf 
area  and  give  the  roots  less  work  to  do,  but  great  good 
judgment  is  required  in  such  work,  and  even  then  the 
remedy  often  fails. 

The  effect  of  the  pollarding  on  the  Paris  trees  was 
anything  but  agreeable  to  my  Yankee  tastes.  All  the 
native  beauty  of  the  trees  was  gone  and  in  its  place  was 
the  formality  of  a clipped  hedge.  In  fact  it  was  not  un- 
common to  see  elms  with  their  lower  foliage  clipped 
back  all  around  into  a square  form,  say  six  feet  wide  on 
a side.  All  the  trees  are  high  pruned,  so  that  it  is  a 
good  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  to  the  lower  branches,  and 
when  an  elm  is  box  clipped,  as  above,  this  cutting  is 
carried  up  for  another  fifteen  feet.  The  top  is  then 
cut  back  just  enough  to  make  a round  fluff  of  foliage 
on  top. 

Paris  is  not  cursed  with  overhead  electric  wires,  so 
that  nothing  could  be  learned  there  on  that  burning 
subject,  but  her  streets  are  still  largely  lighted  with  gas, 
and  I was  informed  that  many  street  trees  are  killed 
each  year  by  escaping  gas.  Certain  it  is  that  the  trees 
die  there,  just  as  they  do  with  us,  and  not  from  old  age 
apparently,  for  I saw  few  street  trees  that  appeared  to 
be  more  than  forty  to  fifty  years  of  age.  Yet  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  see  a newly  planted  tree,  often  sev- 
eral in  succession,  in  rows  of  much  older  trees. 

And  in  this  replacement  of  trees  I met  with  another 
disappointment.  Often  have  I heard,  and  even  read, 
that  when  a street  tree  died  in  Paris  it  was  at  once  re- 
placed by  a large  tree.  I had  wondered  how  this  was 
done,  and  now  I know.  The  new  trees  are,  in  fact. 


larger  than  those  we  commonly  set  out  in  the  United 
States,  but  they  are  not  large  trees.  They  are  on  the 
average  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  tall,  and  about 
three  to  four  inches  in  breast-high  diameter.  That  is 
easy.  We  can  do  that  if  we  will  pay  for  the  larger 
stock,  and  will  provide  big  tree-pits,  well  stocked  with 
good  loam,  and  finally  plant  with  care. 

The  Paris  tree-pits  are  about  six  by  four  feet  on  the 
surface  and  four  feet  deep,  and  filled  with  the  best  of 
loam.  A new  tree  is  set  with  great  care,  and  bound  to 
a single  pole  nearly  or  quite  as  thick  and  tall  as  the 
tree,  pole  and  tree  being  lashed  together  closely  with 
soft  hemp  at  three  or  four  points,  the  last  tie  being 
well  up  into  the  top. 

The  tree-planted  streets,  or  boulevards,  of  Paris  are 
all  broad  and  spacious  compared  with  any  standard, 
the  sidewalks  often'  being  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet 
wide.  With  such  a layout  they  can  afford  to  provide 
plenty  of  room  for  the  trees.  Sometimes  the  sidewalk 
pavement  is  carried  out  to  the  curb  line  between  the 
tree  pits,  and  each  pit,  which  in  such  cases  is  somewhat 
sunken  below  the  grade,  is  covered  with  an  Iron  grill 
which  encircles  the  tree.  A much  commoner  practice, 
so  far  as  I was  able  to  observe,  is  to  stop  the  paving  of 
the  sidewalk  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  pits  and  cover  the 
remainder  of  the  walk,  and  the  surface  of  the  pits  also, 
with  a fine  gravel.  In  these  cases  no  grills  are  used, 
but  in  summer  each  tree  has  the  gravel  raked  away 
from  it,  in  a six-foot  circle,  the  dirt  being  piled  up  in  a 
little  dike  to  form  a rain-holding  saucer.  In  times  of 
drought  the  men  who  sprinkle  the  streets  (and  this  is 
done  with  a hose  attached  to  hydrants)  fill  up  the 
saucers  as  they  go  along. 

Guards  around  the  trunks  are  seldom  seen.  Those  I 
did  notice  were  mostly  of  narrow  iron  slats,  and  put 
on  in  two  half-round  sections.  Apparently  Parisian 
horses  are  better  trained,  or  better  fed,  than  ours,  for, 
notwithstanding  that  the  unguarded  trees  are  near 
enough  the  curb  for  a horse  to  reach  (two  to  three  feet 
inside),  I did  not  find  a single  tree  that  showed  horse- 
gnawing. 

There  remains  one  other  subject  connected  with 
street  tree  culture  that  just  now  so  vitally  concerns 
many  of  our  cities  and  towns,  to  wit,  the  foliage-de- 
stroying insects.  Several  of  the  most  destructive  of 
our  insects,  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  and  the 
elm  leaf-beetle  for  example,  are  natives  of  Europe,  and 
have  long  been  known  in  France.  But  not  a sign  of  a 
caterpillar  of  any  sort  did  I see  in  early  July,  either  in 
the  trees  of  the  streets,  of  the  parks,  or  in  the  woods  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  or  in  the  great  forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleu,  which  is  nearly  forty  miles  south  of  Paris. 
Nowhere  did  the  foilage  look  as  if  an  insect  had  ever 
so  much  as  crawled  over  it.  The  leaves  everywhere 
looked  whole  and  bright. 
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Native  Ornamental  Planting^  in  Texas. 


There  are  a number  of  beautifully  illustrated  and  charm- 
ingly written  catalogs  sent  out  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia  that  apart  from  their  artistic  inspiration,  are 
of  no  more  value  to  central  Texas  than  in  Cuba.  They  speak 
of  hardy  shrubs  that  will  grow  anywhere  for  anybody. 

My  business  as  keeper  of  grounds  of  the  University  of 


where  there  is  water ; and  the  pecan  and  sycamore  on  water 
courses. 

The  big  problem  is  what  to  plant  on  the  black  soil  of  the 
vast  prairies,  the  fine  farming  soil  of  the  state.  Its  excess 
of  lime  in  the  subsoil  and  our  dry  hot  summers  do  not  agree 
with  a large  forest  timber  growth. 


BLUEBONNETS  (THE  TEXAS  STATE  FLOWER) 

ON  UNIVERSITY  OP  TEXAS  CAMPUS. 

Texas  for  many  years  has  taught  me  that  we  must  utilize 
our  native  plants  and  their  nearly  related  types  in  a land- 
scaping of  our  own,  and  develop  that  which  will  survive. 

The  maples,  lindens,  laurels,  and  lots  of  other  good  things 
will  not  do.  We  know  it,  yet  we  keep  on  hoping  that  we  may 
do  what  climate  forbids,  but  in  a smaller  degree.  The  whole 
privet  group  do  well;  the  hackberry  is  our  principal  shade 
tree  on  limestone  soil ; the  cottonwood  and  Ulmus  Americana 


YOUNG  SYCAMORES  ON  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  CAMPUS. 

Another  picture  shows  a block  of  two  acres  of  Mexican 
tuberoses  grown  near  here ; they  are  the  only  variety  that 
succeeds  here.  The  pearl  and  other  varieties  of  the  Eastern 
states  are  a failure  here. 

Our  best  native  early  flower  is  the  blue  bonnet  (Lupinus 
subcarnosus) . It  grows  best  on  thin  chalk  land  and  in  fa- 
vorable seasons  grows  knee  high  and  gives  solid  acres  of 
bloom.  H.  B.  Reck,  Austin,  Tex. 


A FIELD  OF  RAMSEY'S  TUBEROSES,  IN  TEXAS. 

We  have  a lot  of  good  things  that  are  indigenous,  as  our 
Cooperias,  that  have  bloomed  seven  times  this  year,  the  first 
being  April  15,  the  last  Oct.  24th,  wild  and  uncared  for  on 
the  prairie  hills.  The  tuberoses  bloom  longer  and  more 
freely  than  in  the  East,  yet  a pine,  hemlock  or  fir  positively 
declines  to  honor  us  by  living  to  be  a tree,  while  the  live  oak 
lives  for  hundreds  of  years. 

One  of  the  views  taken  on  the  campus  in  the  early  spring- 
time shows  the  rain  lillies  (Cooperia  pedunculata),  which 
have  made  seven  distinct  crops  of  bloom  this  year;  they  are 
native,  self-seeded  and  receive  no  care  or  attention.  They 
come  up  through  the  Bermuda  grass  sod,  and  burst  into 
bloom  two  days  after  a heavy  rain.  They  are  fragrant  and 
perfume  the  air  for  a long  distance. 


COOPERIAS  IN  THE  SPRING  IN  TEXAS. 
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Ordinance  ProHibitin^  Bxirials 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern 
District  of  California  the  Hon.  William  H.  Hunt,  U.  S. 
District  Judge,  recently  rendered  a decision  in  the  long  dis 
puted  ordinance  of  the  San  Francisco  authorities,  which  pro- 
hibited further  interments  in  the  city  cemeteries.  The  city 
of  San  Francisco  comprises  also  the  county  and  hence  in- 
cludes territory  quite  beyond  the  actual  city  limits.  The 
■complainant  in  the  suit  was  Bessie  Hume,  a widow  and  lot- 
owner  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  and  the  defendants  the  Laurel 
Hill  Cemetery,  the  Municipal  Corporation,  Board  of  Super- 
visors, Board  of  Health,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  City  and 
County,  individually  and  collectively.  The  opinion  was  ren- 
dered on  the  demurrer  to  the  complainant’s  bill.  The  action 
was  brought  to  secure  an  injunction  to  enjoin  the  defendants, 
during  the  pendency  of  the  suit  and  until  further  order  of 
the  court,  from  enforcing  the  ordinance  prohibiting  burials 
in  the  city  cemeteries.  The  complainant’s  bill  gave  a history' 
■of  the  cemetery  from  April  i8,  1859,  when  the  legislature 
of  the  state  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  incorporation  of 
rural  cemetery  associations,  which  is  still  in  force,  to  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, April  II,  1867;  on  through  the  changes  and  improve- 
ments of  the  property  up  to  the  time  of  the 'passage  of  the 
ordinance  in  question,  which  was  voted  March  26,  1900,  to 
take  effect  on  and  after  August  i,  1901.  The  bill  gave  full 
details  of  the  various  legal  questions  involved  in  the  ceme- 
tery’s existence  and  development,  the  money  expended,  the 
interments,  area,  and  conditions  governing  lot-owners’  rights 
and  perquisites  under  the  constitution  and  local  enactments. 
Further  claims  in  the  bill  were : no  public  streets  have  been 
•opened  into  or  through  the  tract ; all  taxes  have  been  paid, 
and  all  regulations  and  requirements  observed.  At  no  time 
have  any  objectionable  features  as  to  burials  been  permitted, 
nor  has  there  ever  been  any  remote  possibility  of  injury  to 
the  health  of  the  community  from  the  location  of  the  ceme- 
tery. The  complainant  averred  that  under  all  the  circum- 
stances the  ordinance  was  unreasonable  and  deprived  her  of 
inalienable  rights  in  her  cemetery  property.  It  was  further 
alleged  that  interments  were  permitted  until  November  13, 
1903,  but  after  that  day  forbidden. 

In  his  decision  the  judge  held  that  the  vital  question  was 
whether  the  ordinance  under  question  was  valid,  not  upon 
the  grounds  of  defendant’s  counsel  that  the  face  of  the  ordi- 
nance must  determine  it,  nor  that  the  courts  have  no  juris- 
diction to  enquire  into  the  reasonableness  of  the  acts  of  a 
board  of  supervisors,  but  there  are  limitations  to  the  valid 
■exercise  of  the  police  power,  and  the  courts  will  pass  upon 
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the  constitutionality  of  legislative  acts  and  declare  them  void 
if  clearly  unreasonable,  or  in  conflict  with  fundamental  law. 
It  is  not  only  the  right  but  also  the  duty  of  the  judiciary  so 
to  do. 

The  ordinance  prohibits  the  burial  of  bodies  not  only  in 
parts  of  the  city  thickly  inhabited,  but  throughout  the  county, 
and  does  not  attempt  to  regulate  such  burials  with  a view  to 
conserve  the  public  health,  but  declares  that  the  burial  of 
dead  bodies  within  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  is 
dangerous  to  life  and  detrimental  to  public  health.  By  its 
mere  order  the  local  authority  seeks  to  prevent  the  further 
use  of  quantities  of  valuable  property,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  the  same  has  been  heretofore  legitimate, 
even  essential  in  its  nature  to  civilization.  Facts  in  the  bill 
of  complaint  justifies  this  statement  and  further  proves  that 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  is  not  now,  never  has  been,  and  never 
will  become,  a nuisance  within  the  riieaning  of  the  Civil 
Code  of  California.  An  ordinance  which  arbitrarily  prohibits 
the  burial  of  bodies  within  an  entire  county  embracing  large 
tracts  of  land  unoccupied  and  remote  from  human  habita- 
tion, where  the  public  health  and  safety  could  not  possible  be 
endangered,  is  clearly  unreasonable  and  void. 

It  has  become  a well  established  principle  that  municipal 
police  ordinances,  like  all  other  municipal  ordinances,  must 
be  reasonable  in  order  to  be  lawful.  The  court  discussed 
the  questions  of  municipal  regulation  of  public  nuisances, 
the  interference  with  legitimate  business  by  unreasonable 
ordinances,  and  of  property  rights,  quoting  many  authorities 
for  his  ruling  that  the  courts  have  the  power  to  investigate 
such  municipal  enactments  upon  complaint.  The  court  con- 
cluded his  ruling  as  follows ; I fully  recognize  that  between 
the  broad  principles  applicable  in  the  necessary  maintenance 
of  rights  of  the  board  properly  comprehended  within  authority 
to  exercise  police  power,  and  those  rights  which  are  guaran- 
teed to  the  individual  by  fundamental  law,  decision  is  difficult. 
But  upon  careful  reflection,  my  judgment  is  that  the  com- 
plainant has  made  a showing  of  such  strength  that  the 
court  must  hold  the  ordinance  in  question  to  be  oppressive 
and  unreasonable,  and  that  it  infringes  without  warrant  upon 
the  right  of  the  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Association  to  carry 
on  a lawful  business. 

It  follows  that  by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  the  Association 
to  allow  complainant  to  bury  the  body  she  wishes  to,  such 
refusal  being  based  upon  the  ordinance,  her  rights  have  been 
invaded ; wherefore  the  ordinance  is  void,  and  complainant 
is  entitled  to  the  relief  she  asks.  The  demurrer  is  therefore 
overruled. 
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ENTRANCE  TO  RIVERVIEW  CEMETERY.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Riverview  Cemetery,  SotitH  Bend,  Ind. 


Riverview,  the  new  rural  cemetery  of  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  was  laid  out  five  years  ago  on  an  attractive  site 
on  the  St.  Joseph  River  and  has  been  developed  on  the 
modern  lawn  plan  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tracts 
in  the  state.  It  claims  the  distinction  of  having  more 
private  mausoleums  than  any  cemetery  in  the  country 
of  its  size  and  age,  and  of  having  the  only  receiving 
vault  in  that  section  of  the  state. 

This  is  a side  hill  vault  built  of  native  field  stone 


HUBBARD  MAUSOLEUM,  RIVERVIEW  CEMETERY. 
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with  Bedford  stone  trimmings.  The  interior  has  a 
half-round  arched  ceiling  with  i8  catacombs  faced  with 
slate.  The  exterior  is  now  overgrown  with  Ampe- 
lopsis  which  adds  greatly  to  its  beauty  in  the  land- 
scape. It  is  a plain,  unpretentious  structure  and  is  giv- 
ing good  service. 

The  entrance  gate,  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations, 
is  also  of  rough  stone,  and  the  chapel  and  office  build- 
ing may  be  seen  immediately  within  the  gates. 

A typical  example  of  the  mausoleums  in 
the  cemetery  is  shown  herewith.  They  are 
dignified,  classic  structures  of  fine  work- 
manship. The  “Oliver”  is  the  largest  in  the 
cemetery  and  occupies  a conspicuous  site 
near  the  center  of  the  grounds.  It  is  of 
Barre  granite  in  Ionic  style,  with  interior 
finish  of  Italian  marble,  and  was  erected  by 
the  Van  Amringe  Granite  Co.,  of  Boston. 
A beautiful  memorial  window  is  one  of  the 
interesting  features  of  this  vault. 

The  “Hubbard,”  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tion, is  built  in  Doric  style,  of  Barre  granite, 
and  has  an  art  glass  window  in  the  rear  rep- 
resenting an  Angel  at  the  tomb.  Solid 
bronze  doors  lead  to  the  interior,  which  is 
finished  in  Italian  marble. 

Riverview  has  some  fine  views  from  which 
it  takes  its  name  and  its  natural  beauties 
have  been  enhanced  by  judicious  planting 
and  care  of  Superintendent  John  G.  Barker, 
who  laid  out  the  grounds  and  has  been  in 
charge  for  almost  the  entire  life  of  the  as- 
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sociation.  The  leading  citizens  of  South  Bend  are 
stockholders  in  the  association,  whose  affairs  are  ad- 
ministered by  a board  of  nine  directors.  The  officers 
are : President,  Dr.  D.  E.  Cummins ; vice-president, 
F.  H.  Badet,  secretary,  R.  H.  Lyon ; treasurer,  Elmer 
Crockett. 


There  have  been  over  300  interments,  and  about  239 
lots  have  been  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $25  to  $500, 
and  varying  in  size  from  10  to  100  square  feet.  All 
lots  are  given  perpetual  care,  the  fund  for  this  purpose 
now  amounts  to  $2,200,  and  is  maintaining  a steady 
and  healthy  growth. 


Ri^Kts  in  tHe  Remains  of  tlie  Dead. 


Frank  W.  Grinnell,  a Boston  lawyer,  has  prepared  an 
exhaustive  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  legal  rights , to  the 
remains  of  the  dead,  which  was  published  in  a recent  issue 
of  The  Green  Bag,  a legal  journal.  The  opinion  is  in  part 
as  follows ; 

“The  writer  recently  had  occasion  to  prepare  an  opinion 
for  the  Massachusetts  Cremation  Society  upon  the  subject 
indicated’  by  the  title  of  this  article. 

“It  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  this  examination 
has  had  especial  reference  to  the  cause  of  the  cremation  of 
the  dead  as  advocated  by  the  society  above  mentioned,  and 
also  that  the  writer  does  not  discuss  the  statutory  rules  of 
different  localities. 

“The  inquiry  seems  naturally  to  divide  itself  into  three 
parts  or  questions : 

“I.  What  is  the  right  of  a person  to  control  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  own  body? 

“11.  In  what  form  and  substance  should  instructions  be 
given  by  one  desiring  to  control  the  disposition  of 
his  own  body? 

“HI.  What  are  the  relative  rights  of  members  of  the 
family  of  a dead  person  and  others  interested  as 
among  themselves? 

I. 

‘The  Right  of  a Person  to  Control  the  Disposition  of 
His  Own  Body. 

It  has  long  been  the  common  practice  for  persons  to  give 


directions  in  their  wills  for  the  disposition  of  their  bodies, 
and  from  time  immemorial  these  directions  have  been  re- 
spected. See  an  interesting  article  in  Vol.  xvii  of  the  Law 
Journal  (London),  p.  149.  (Many  early  instances  of  this 
practice  are  here  given.) 

“The  writer  ventures  the  assertion  that  no  one  who  may 
read  this  article  can  examine  three  or  four  old  family  wills 
without  finding  evidence  of  this  custom. 

“The  effect  of  this  is  well  stated  in  the  English  article 
above  referred  to,  where  it  is  said : ‘It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  these  directions,  often  accompanied  with  the  minutest 
details  as  to  the  manner  and  cost  of  burial  and  by  legacies 
dependent  on  their  observance,  should  have  been  mere  vain 
words  of  no  binding  force.  At  all  events,  though  hundreds 
of  wills  contain  such  directions,  it  is  strange,  if  they  were  of 
no  binding  force,  that  none  of  the  large  number  which  are 
extravagant  or  absurd  should  ever  have  been  called  in  ques- 
tion in  a court  of  law.  It  is  true  that  without  such  direc- 
tions a duty  would  be  implied  in  the  executors  to  bury  be- 
comingly, and  that  in  most  cases  where  it  is  expsessed  the 
duty  is  laid  on  the  executors.  But  the  same  is  true  of  many 
other  parts  of  an  executor’s  office,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  duty  as  well  as  the  others  should  not  be  deputed  to 
some  one  who  is  not  an  executor.’ 

“This  right,  therefore,  of  directing  the  disposition  of  one’s 
body  has  been  exercised  and  respected  here  and  elsewhere 
for  centuries,  although  happily  without  frequent  resort  to 
the  courts.  And  this  has  been  appreciated  by  the  courts,  as 
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is  shown  by  the  opinion  in  the  leading  case  of  Pierce  v. 
Swan  Point  Cemetery,  that  ‘the  right  of  a person  to  provide 
by  will  for  the  disposition  of  his  body  has  been  generally 
recognized.’ 

“There  appear  to  be  few  expressions  of  legal  opinion 
which  qualify  or  contradict  the  general  rule  and  custom. 
•One  English  judge,  in  1882,  in  the  case  of  Williams  v.  Will- 
iams, expressed  an  opinion  that  a man  cannot  dispose  of  his 
body  by  will  because  there  is  no  property  in  a dead  body. 
This  opinion  was  not,  however,  called  for  by  the  facts  of  the 
■case  before  him,  and,  as  will  be  shown  later,  does  not  pre- 
vent the  courts  from  carrying  out  the  testator’s  wishes,  even 
in  England. 

“This  English  opinion,  although  ably  criticised  in  England 
{see  17  Law  Journal,  above  referred  to),  was  quoted  with 
approval  by  the  California  court  in  the  case  of  Enos  v.  Sny- 
der. But  these  opinions  were  based  largely  on  an  old  com- 
mon law  maxim  that  ‘there  is  no  property  in  a dead  body,’ 
the  origin,  and  even  the  existence,  of  which  have  been  dis- 
puted. 

“Whatever  its  origin,  the  statement  that  a body  is  not 
property  is  neither  useful  nor  helpful  in  the  present  discus- 
sion, and  the  question  is  merely  one  of  phraseology.  It  is 
■certain  that  rights  in  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  not  property 
in  the  sense  of  merchandise.  It  is  equally  certain  that  one 
■cannot  draw  from  the  premise  that  there  is  no  such  property 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  no  enforceable  rights.  Ac- 
■cordingly,  in  the  recent  Pennsylvania  case  of  Pettigrew  v. 
Pettigrew,  the  opinions  in  Williams  v.  Williams  and  Enos  v. 
Snyder,  that  a man  cannot  control  the  disposition  of  his 
body,  which  have  just  been  criticised  as  obiter,  are  stated  to 
be  opposed  to  the  weight  of  authority  in  this  country.  In 
this  same  Pennsylvania  case  the  court  expressed  a doubt  as 
to  how  far  the  desires  of  the  decedent  should  prevail  against 
those  of  a surviving  husband  or  wife,  but  it  was  a doubt 
by  a court  which  fully  recognizes  and  agrees  with  the  gen- 
eral line  of  argument  adopted  in  this  article. 

“Even  in  England,  in  spite  of  Williams  v.  Williams,  the 
present  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  is  to  respect  the 
wishes  of  the  deceased,  for,  in  1892,  Dr.  Tristram,  of  the 
Consistory  Court  of  London,  said : 

■‘‘Where  the  deceased  has  himself  expressed  a wish  to  be 
buried  in  that  or  in  any  other  church  yard,  the  invariable 
practice  of  the  court  is  by  a faculty  to  give  effect  to  such 
wish.’  And  later,  in  1894,  he  shows  that  they  carry  out  the 
wish  of  the  deceased  to  be  cremated. 

“The  matter  may  be  summed  up  by  an  apt  quotation  from 
an  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa:  ‘It  always  has 
been  and  will  ever  continue  to  be  the  duty  of  courts  to  see 
to  it  that  the  expressed  wishes  of  one  as  to  his  final  resting- 
place  shall,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  be  carried  out.’ 

IT 

“In  What  Form  and  Substance  Should  Instructions  Be 
Giton  By  One  Desiring  to  Control  the  Disposition 
His  Body. 

“i.  Such  instructions  should  be  contained  in  the  will,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  special  sanction 
and  force  of  that  instrument. 

“2.  As  wills  are  often  not  opened  until  after  funeral  and 
burial  have  taken  place,  such  instructions  should  also  be  made 
known  in  writing  to  the  person  or  persons  likely  to  have 
charge  of  matters  immediately  after  death,  such  as  an  imme- 
diate relative,  the  head  of  the  house  in  which  one  lives,  or 
an  executor  named  in  a will  and  known  to  the  family  to  be 
so  named.  A clearly  expressed  oral  request  is  probably  suf- 
ficient ; but  it  has  neither  the  sanction  nor  the  freedom  from 
mistake  and  error  of  directions  written  and  signed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


RIGHT  OF  LIFE  TENANT  TO  GRANT  BURIAL  PERMITS 
IN  PRIVATE  CEMETERY 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  handed  down  an  opinion  on  a case  in  which  the 
owner  of  a tract  of  land  on  which  he  had  conducted  a private 
cemetery  conveyed  the  same  to  trustees  for  the  sole  and 
separate  use  of  his  wife  for  life,  she  to  have  the  rents,  issues 
and  profits.  At  her  death  it  was  disposed  of  to  others,  and 
the  trustees  were  to  sell  and  convey  any  or  the  whole  of  the 
land  upon  her  direction,  the  proceeds  in  such  case  to  be  held 
so  that  she  should  have  the  income.  After  his  death  the 
widow  continued  the  business  in  his  name,  granting  permits 
to  bury  and  receiving  the  consideration  therefor,  and  the  re- 
maindermen contend  that  this  was  in  excess  of  her  rights 
and  brought  suit  for  an  injunction.  The  court  held  that  the 
wife  had  the  right  to  grant  such  permits,  her  rights  with 
respect  to  the  property  being  analogous  to  that  of  a life 
tenant  to  continue  the  operation  of  mines  or  quarries,  even 
though  the  corpus  of  the  estate  is  thereby  diminished  or  even 
exhausted,  and  not  being  liable  to  impeachment  for  waste 
therefor.  

RECEPTACLES  FOR  ASHES  FROM  THE  CREMATORY. 

The  recent  cremation  of  the  body  of  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
and  the  disposition  of  his  ashes  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near 
the  monument  of  Shakespeare,  revives  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem of  the  final  disposal  of  the  ashes.  Fortunately,  perhaps, 
the  custom  of  dispersing  them  to  the  winds,  of  finally  remov- 
ing all  possible  vestiges  of  the  body,  does  not  seem  likely  to 
extend  greatly, — a lingering  sentiment,  a faint  survival  of  the 
oldest  beliefs,  as  natural  as  it  is  difficult  to  justify  logically, 
will  always  remain  to  protest  against  this  total  abolition.  The 
preservation  of  the  inocuous  and  inoffensive  ashes  in  small 
vases,  or  caskets,  in  the  household  offers  various  disadvan- 
tages,— partly  owing  to  our  more  or  less  migratory  habits 
as  regards  our  dwellings,  and  to  the  absence  of  private  chapels 
or  other  suitable  apartments  to  receive  them.  The  question 
of  designing  appropriate  receptacles  in  the  cemeteries,  public 
or  private,  might  well  be  considered  in  an  architectural  or 
sculptural  competition ; the  problem  being  complicated  by  the 
probability  of  future  deposits  when  it  is  a family  enclosure, 
by  the  necessity  of  preserving  some  readiness  of  access  to 
the  interior,  and  by  the  desirability  of  maintaining  some 
relation  between  a certain  dignified  and  monumental  con- 
struction and  the  exceeding  smallness  and  instability  of  the 
deposits.  A revival  of  the  ancient  columbarium,  closed  niches 
provided  in  a wall,  has,  so  far,  been  the  method  usually 
adopted  abroad,  but  there  are  evidently  other  solutions  pos- 
sible. Any  division  of  these  deposits,  as.  in  a row  of  in- 
definitely successive  vases  along  a parapet  or  terrace,  would 
be  difficult  to  combine  with  any  unity  of  design ; and  so  would 
any  multiplication  of  sculptured  figures  each  carrying  an  in- 
dividual casket  or  vase.  The  preservation  of  each  deposit  in 
its  own  individual  receptacle  seems  to  be  demanded;  as  is 
also  an  avoidance  of  any  too  familiar  suggestion, — as  of 
safety  deposit  boxes  in  a storage  warehouse.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  possible  to  design  satisfactorily  (that  is  to  say,  ar- 
tistically, expressing  its  mission  in  its  lines)  a family  vault, 
or  tomb,  a rectangular  or  circular  structure,  either  complete 
architecturally  or  serving  as  a pedestal  for  the  work  of  the 
sculptor,  and  provided  internally  with  regularly  appointed 
spaces  for  these  deposits,  access  to  which  might  be  obtained 
by  a structural  door  or  by  one  concealed  in  the  moldings. 

* * * 

An  arrest  was  recently  made  in  Greenwood  Cemetery, 
Brooklyn,  for  stealing  bronze  grave  markers  from  the  G.  A.  R. 
graves;  the  thefts  were  carried  on  systematically  for  several 
months  and  about  forty  markers  were  stolen. 
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Perpetual  Care  in  American  Cemeteries. 

(Continued.) 

Began  in  the  Maj'  Issue. 


Pomfret  Manor  Cemetery,  Sunbury,  Pa, 

It  is  doubtful,  in  my  mind,  whether  to  take  a certain  per- 
centage of  receipts  from  sales  of  lots  would  exactly  meet  the 
conditions.  For  instance,  our  ground  has  not  averaged  over 
30c  per  square  foot,  and  for  the  first  ten  years  of  our  experi- 
ence (we  are  only  fifteen  years  in  business  now),  we  did  not 
average  over  about  20c  per  square  foot.  You  will  see  from 
this  that  the  percentage  of  our  charges  for  perpetual  care 
would  be  equal,  under  the  best  conditions,  to  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  receipts  for  perpetual  care  and  price  of  the  lot. 
This  might  look  high  to  a great  many  people  who  get  large 
prices  for  their  ground,  but  we  do  not  find  the  return  equal 
to  what  we  find  really  necessary  to  keep  up  our  present 
standard  of  care. 

If  ground  is  returning  to  the  corporation  a price  equal  to 
$1.00  per  square  foot,  the  percentage  of  the  amount  necessary 
to  be  set  aside  would  not  be  so  great,  for  the  reason  that  I 
do  not  think  that  the  cost  of  the  perpetual  care  would  vary 
greatly  whether  we  got  an  average  of  30c  per  square  foot 
for  the  sale  of  ground  or  an  average  of  $i  per  square  foot. 

The  percentage  of  lot  sales  to  be  set  aside  for  perpetual 
care  would  depend  largely  upon  the  price  of  lots  per  sq.  ft. 
and  what  will  be  included  in  perpetual  care. 

When  a portion  of  the  cemetery  has  been  sold  without 
special  care  contract,  unless  there  are  conditions  in  the  con- 
tract of  sale  by  which  an  assessment  for  this  purpose  could 
be  laid  and  collected,  I would  say  that  this  means  some 
missionary  work  and  a diplomatic  missionary. 

As  to  amount  of  deposit  required : Our  cemetery  is  young 
and  we  were  working  out  this  problem  on  our  own  experience 
and  have  accepted  some  contracts  on  the  basis  of  20  cents  per 
sq.  ft.,  but  we  are  fully  convinced  that  this  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  character  of  care  we  are  giving. 

I think  it  unwise  to  count  on  more  than  3 per  cent  in- 
terest on  perpetual  care  funds  under  present  conditions, 
with  tendencies  lower. 

Is  it  proper  to  guarantee  something  in  perpetuity?  This 
is  a broad  question,  but  I see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
done  under  proper  conditions.  While  conditions  are  chang- 
ing and  tastes  and  demands  may  be  more  exacting  than  the 
present,  it  would  not  be  improper  or  out  of  place  to  specify 
care  similar  to  that  prevailing  at  time  of  making  the  con- 
tract, or  if  some  kind  of  care  becomes  more  expensive,  to 
give  such  care  as  the  income  from  the  deposited  funds  will 
provide  under  changed  conditions.  This  principle  is  applied 
by  the  insurance  companies,  especially  those  engaged  in  acci- 
dent and  casualty  business,  which  in  fact  is  dealing  with 
changed  conditions  from  those  existing  at  time  of  making  the 
contract. 

In  our  contract  we  agree  “forever  to  cause  the  grass  which 
shall  grow  upon  the  lot,  to  be  cut  and  removed,  to  cause  the 
lot  to  be  resodded  and  forever  kept  in  order  by  top-dressing 
at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  directors  of  said  cor- 
poration shall  deem  most  expedient  for  the  proper  care  of  said 
lot  and  said  cemetery.  The  care  of  myrtle  graves,  flowers, 
shrubs,  headstones,  monuments  and  curbing  is  not  included  in 
the  foregoing,  unless  specially  mentioned.” 

W.  H.  Druckemiller,  Sec.  & Treas. 

Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  Boston. 

We  set  aside  75  cents  per  square  foot  of  land  sold  for  the 
perpetual  care  of  the  grass. 

All  should  be  applied  to  the  lot  sold,  and  none  to  the  ceme- 


tery as  a whole.  We  also  set  aside  25  cents  per  square  foot 
of  land  sold  for  the  general  care  of  the  cemetery  as  a whole 
and  call  it  a monument  fund,  to  be  used  after  all  lots  are  sold. 

All  trustees  should  be  lot  owners,  and  serve  without  pay. 
We  have  seven  trustees,  and  elect  one  each  year  for  a term 
of  seven  years. 

Our  contract  reads  as  follows : 

AGREEMENT  FOR  PERPETUAL  CARE  OF  GRASS. 

The  Trustees  of  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  holding  their  offices 
as  such  Trustees  under  the  terms  and  provisions  of  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  entitled  “An  Act  to 
incorporate  the  Proprietors  of  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,” 
passed  in  the  year  1868,  have,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
eight  of  said  act,  in  behalf  of  said  corporation,  received  the 

sum  of  dollars  from  , proprietor  of  lot 

numbered in  said  cemetery;  which  said  sum  is  to  be 

invested  according  to  the  provisions  of  said  section  eight, 
or  in  such  other  manner  as  said  corporation  now  is  or  may 
hereafter  be  authorized  by  law. 

Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  said  sum,  the  said 
Trustees,  in  behalf  of  said  corporation,  hereby  agree  to  and 
with  the  said  that  said  Trustees  a,nd  their  suc- 

cessors in  office,  in  behalf  of  said  corporation,  will  per- 
petually keep  in  good  condition  and  preservation  the  sodding 
or  turfing  upon  said  lot. 

Our  basis  for  determining  the  amount  of  deposit  required  is 
as  above  for  grass.  For  flowers  and  stones,  as  follows ; If 
a person  wishes  $3  worth  of  flowers  planted  annualh'  on  lot, 
we  charge  $100,  and  in  that  proportion  for  larger  amounts. 

For  the  care  of  mausoleums,  monuments,  etc.,  we  figure  the 
same  way  that  we  charge  for  flowers.  If  it  costs  $3  per  year 
to  keep  the  monuments  and  stones  clean  and  in  place,  we 
charge  $100.  This  is  placed  in  the  perpetual  care  fund. 

We  reckon  on  an  interest  of  3 per  cent  because  we  cannot 
tell  what  rate  we  can  get  fifty  years  from  now. 

Arthur  R.  Potter,  Sec. 

Paxtang  Cemetery,  Paxtang,  F*a, 

It  is  advisable  to  set  aside  10  per  cent  of  lot  sales  for  per- 
petual care.  Two  per  cent  of  this  should  go  to  the  cemetery 
and  8 per  cent  to  the  lot. 

When  a portion  of  the  cemetery  has  been  sold  without 
special  care  contract,  try  and  get  the  old  lot  holders  to  endow 
their  lots  on  a basis  of  10  cents  per  square  foot.  The  ne- 
glected lots  will  have  to  be  cared  for  out  of  the  fund.  Charge 
it  up  to  the  lot  until  it  is  required  for  use.  Trustees  should 
be  elected  from  and  by  the  lot  holders. 

Four  per  cent  on  our  fund  is  allowed  by  the  Harrisburg 
Trust  Co.  unsolicited.  The  fund  is  a surely  growing  one 
and  cannot  be  disturbed. 

It  is  proper  to  guarantee  in  perpetuity.  While  the  United 
States  exists  investments  draw  interest  and  that  is  to  be 
hoped  will  be  for  all  time. 

Bellett  Lawson,  Supt. 

The  Rmerside  Cemetery  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

We  have  not  gone  further  into  the  many  details  of  per- 
petual care  than  simply  to  set  aside  our  entire  income,  after , 
paying  running  expenses,  for  the  perpetual  general  care  of 
all  our  lots  sold  and  unsold.  We  do  not  include  monu- 
ments, vaults,  etc.,  in  such  care,  and  we  would  be  pleased  to 
know  the  best  way  of  providing  for  them,  too. 

J.  C.  Dix,  Sec.  and  Supt. 

Woodland  Cemetery,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

We  set  aside  25  per  cent  of  the  sale  for  perpetual  care,  but 
think  that  the  rate  should  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done. 

We  have  a permanent  fund  and  use  the  interest  of  this 
for  the  general  care. 

When  a portion  of  the  cemetery  has  been  sold  without 
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special  care  contract,  use  the  interest  of  the  permanent  fund. 

Concerning  trustees,  nearly  all  states  have  laws  that  gov- 
ern the  formation  of  cemetery  associations. 

Amount  of  deposit  required  from  individual  lot  holders 
for  perpetual  care  of  their  lots  is  25  cents  per  square  foot. 
We  do  not  accept  any  amount  less  than  $50.00. 

Basis  of  3 per  cent  can  be  allowed  on  perpetual  care  funds. 

J.  C.  Cline,  Supt. 

City  Cemeteries,  Burtington,  Vt. 

BOND  FOR  PERPETUAL  CARE. 


THE  BOARD  OF  CEMETERY  COMMISSIONERS,  BURLING- 
TON. VERMONT. 


Cemeteries — Lake  View,  Green  Mount,  Elmwood. 
Know  all  Men  by  these  Presents: — 

Whereas  

of  

has  paid,  assigned  and  made  over  to 

the  present 

Cemetery  Commissioners  of  said  City  of  Burlington,  and 

their  successors  in  office  forever  

IN  TRUST,  to  apply  the  income  thereof  annually  in  the  im- 
provement and  embellishment  of  Lot  No 

Area in  Cemetery 

in  said  City  of  Burlington,  of  which  Lot 

now  holds  a deed  from  said  Cemetery  Commissioners.  The 

said  directs  that  said 

trust  fund  be  kept  and  invested  in  the  manner  and  by  the 
officers  mentioned  and  provided  in  section  3601  of  the  Ver- 
mont Statutes  and  the  amendments  thereof. 

The  said  Commissioners  hereby  agree  to  appropriate  the 
annual  income  of  said  trust  fund  in  the  following  manner, 
V'iz:  to  the  proper  care  of  the  grass  and  memorial  stones  on 
said  lot  


so  far  as  said  income  will  provide.  Any  portion  of  the  in- 
come that  shall  not  be  needed  for  the  above  purposes  said 
Commissioners  are  authorized  to  expend  in  such  manner  as 
in  their  judgment  shall  most  conduce  to  the  improvement 
and  embellishment  of  said  Lot  and  the  approaches  thereto. 

The  principal  of  the  above  Trust  is  deposited  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  City  of  Burlington,  to  be  safely  kept  by 
him  and  properly  invested  as  above  provided. 

And  we,  the  present  Cemetery  Commissioners  of  said 
City  of  Burlington,  do  for  ourselves,  as  commissioners,  and 
for  our  successors  in  office,  bind  ourselves  and  our  suc- 
cessors in  office  to  execute  the  above  stated  Trust,  so  far 
as  authorized  so  to  do  by  section  3600  of  the  Vermont 
Statutes  and  the  amendments  thereof,  by  setting  our  hands 
and  seals  hereto,  this day  of A.  D.  19.  . . 


is  especially  appropriate,  the  cemetery  being  conducted  en- 
tirely upon  the  modern  lawn  plan,  and  in  no  place  are  roses 
grown  with  more  success  or  in  greater  profusion. 

* * * 

The  directors  of  the  W esleyan  Cemetery  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  have  notified  their  lot  owners  that  Sunday  funerals  will 
be  permissible  only  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  says  the  Em- 
balmcrs’  Monthly.  The  resolution  adds  that  Sunday  funerals 
are  an  encroachment  on  the  right  of  every  man  to  enjoy  one 
day  of  rest  and  worship  each  week,  and  that  undertakers, 
carriage  drivers,  ministers  and  cemetery  employes  are  thereby 
forced  to  do  extra  work.  The  directors  ask  ministers  and 
undertakers  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  these 
resolutions. 

* * 

A report  was  made  to  the  Ethnological  Department  at 
Washington  recently  of  the  discovery  at  Webber’s  Falls,  on 
the  Arkansas  River,  in  Indian  Territory,  of  the  largest  prehis- 
toric burial  ground  ever  found  on  the  continent.  The  burial 
ground  is  two  miles  long  and  contains  the  bodies  of  many 
thousand  persons,  presumably  mound  builders.  The  discovery 
is  thought  the  more  important  in  that  it  may  lead  to  some- 
thing definite  regarding  that  prehistoric  people. 

* * * 

It  is  reported  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  that  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  various  cemetery  companies  of  the  city  to 
comply  with  the  law  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  requiring 
the  filing  of  ownership  plats  with  the  County  Recorder,  will 
probably  result  in  legal  proceedings.  County  Attorney  Chris- 
tensen sent  out  notices  asking  that  the  plats  be  filed  without 
delay,  but  so  far  only  one,  the  Jewish  Cemetery,  has  responded. 
In  addition  to  the  original  filing,  the  new  law  requires  the 
filing  of  an  amended  plat  twice  a year,  showing  such  trans- 
fers and  new  titles  as  have  been  consummated  during  the 
previous  six  months. 

* * * 


An?mal  reports  or  extracts  frotn  thenty  historical  sketckcsy 
descriptive  circularsy  photogi'aphs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive  features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  departm€?it. 


St.  Peter’s  Lutheran  Church,  North  Wales,  Pa.,  has  brought 
suit  against  Chas.  E.  Bean,  to  compel  him  to  remove  a dog 
which  he  recently  buried  in  the  cemetery  belonging  to  that 
church. 

^ * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rhinebeck  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation, Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  the  officers  showed  the 
receipts  to  be  $2,366  for  the  year.  The  trust  fund  has  in- 
creased $750  during  the  year,  and  now  amounts  to  $9,525. 
The  total  invested  fund  is  over  $14,000.  Wm.  Thompson  is 
president  and  superintendent  of  the  cemetery. 

V * * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Pueblo 
Cemetery  Association,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  it  was  decided  to  change 
the  name  of  the  cemeter}'  from  Riverview  to  Roselawn.  The 
former  name  was  never  suitable  as  no  view  can  be  had  of 
the  river  from  any  part  of  the  grounds.  Roselawn,  however. 


The  congregation  of  St.  Vincent’s  Church,  Plymouth,  near 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  has  brought  an  equity  suit  against  the 
Kingston  Coal  Company  to  restrain  the  corporation  from 
mining  coal  under  the  cemetery,  claiming  that,  if  it  does, 
the  surface  will  cave  in,  and  the  bodies  will  be  carried  down 
into  the  mine  workings.  The  case  was  called  in  court  and 
the  coal  company  set  up  a unique  defense.  It  claimed  that 
the  church  congregation  did  not  own  either  the  surface  or 
the  coal  under  the  plot  of  ground  used  for  cemetery  purposes. 

It  was  furthermore  claimed  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  a corpo- 
rate entity,  with  right  to  sue. 

^ ^ ^ 

An  undertakers’  trade  journal  says  that  undertakers  in 
various  parts  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  have  com- 
plained that  despite  the  fact  that  about  $5,000,000  of  cemetery 
property  in  the  county  is  exempt  from  taxation  on  the  ground 
that  free  graves  shall  be  furnished  for  the  pauper  dead,  yet 
the  different  Potter’s  fields  are  practically  filled,  and  the  un- 
dertakers say  they  have  to  pay  from  $15  to  $18  for  each 
grave,  while  the  county  allows  them  only  $20  for  the  entire 
expense  of  a pauper  burial.  The  board  of  supervisors  took 
up  the  question  recently  and  it  is  said  that  if  they  find  that 
pauper  dead  are  being  shut  out  from  burial,  the  smaller  and 
private  cemeteries  will  be  compelled  to  pay  taxes.  t 

^ ^ ^ 

Disinterment,  for  shipment  back  to  China,  of  the  remains  ^ 
of  about  100  Chinamen  who  were  buried  in  Rosehill  Ceme-  -i 
tery,  Chicago,  in  the  years  between  1892  and  1900,  was  made 
by  the  Soon  On  Tong,  or  Chinese  Burial  Society  of  Chicago 
in  November.  This  wholesale  exhumation  takes  place  in 
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Chicago  every  six  or  seven  years.  Great  care  is  exercised  to 
see  that  every  body  is  complete  down  to  the  smallest  bone, 
so  that  its  late  possessor  may  rejoin  his  ancestors  with  no 
portion  of  his  anatomy  missing.  The  bodies  are  wrapped 
separately  and  labeled,  each  with  its  destination  marked. 
Three  or  four  are  placed  together  in  a zinc  box,  and  this  is 
closed  hermetically  by  soldering.  The  metal  box  is  placed 
in  a fine  wooden  one  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a rough 
outer  case  for  shipment. 

* 

The  Marion  Cemetery  Association,  Marion,  Ohio,  has  re- 
cently issued  a very  complete  descriptive  book  of  the  cemetery. 
It  contains  an  historical  sketch,  descriptive  of  the  grounds, 
rules  and  regulations,  and  a list  of  lot  owners.  Tt  contains 
many  handsome  illustrations,  among  them  being  that  of  the 
granite  ball  surmounting  the  Merchant  monument,  which 
caused  much  scientific  discussion  by  turning  upon  its  pedestal. 
The  cemetery  contains  47  acres,  and  was  originally  purchased 
for  $4,347.  The  handsome  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Memorial 
chapel  and  a number  of  fine  monuments  are  also  shown  in  the 
illustrations. 

* * 

The  annual  report  of  Joseph  C.  Spear,  Secretary  of  Spring 
Grove  Cemetery  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  shows  the  following 
financial  statistics  of  the  year’s  work : Receipts  for  inter- 
ments, foundations  and  single  graves,  $27,119;  improvement 
of  lots  by  gardener,  $19,183 ; trust  fund  account,  $102,663 ; 
total  receipts,  including  last  year’s  balance,  $274,930.  Some  of 
the  expenditures  were  as  follows : Labor,  $37,385 ; interments 
and  foundations,  $11,499;  salaries,  $10,600;  repairs  and  bet- 
terments, $3,621 ; trust  fund  account,  $98,832 ; total  expendi- 
tures, $260,847;  interments  for  the  year  were  1,648;  total  in- 
terments to  date,  72,696. 

* * * 

The  Rose  Hill  Cemetery  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa.,  which  controls  a 
new  tract  that  has  been  under  improvement  for  the  past  year, 
made  very  extensive  use  of  newspaper  advertising,  to  an- 
nounce the  opening  of  the  sale  of  lots.  A few  days  before  the 
•sale  opened  on  September  29th  and  30th,  they  had  a full- 
page  advertisement  in  a local  newspaper,  announcing  the  sale 
and  telling  of  the  work  of  improvement.  On  the  succeeding 
days  this  was  followed  by  other  advertisements  taking  up 
■other  phases  of  the  work,  and  very  good  results  are  reported. 
In  the  three  opening  days,  about  3,000  lots  were  sold,  and  by 
the  middle  of  October  nearly  the  entire  number  placed  on  sale 
were  disposed  of.  The  company  is  preparing  to  improve  and 
put  on  sale  the  remainder  of  the  tract  that  has  been  held  in 
reserve. 

* * * 

The  ground  in  portions  of  the  town  of  Duryea,  near  Scran- 
ton, Pa.,  recently  began  to  settle,  and  fissures  were  opened 
in  the  earth.  The  caving  is  caused  by  the  settling  of  the 
surface  into  the  big  coal  mines  operated  by  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Company.  Fortunately  no  one  was  killed  or  injured, 
though  many  had  narrow  escapes.  About  five  acres  of  the 
Marcy  Cemetery,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  in  that 
section  of  the  State,  dropped  about  ten  feet,  but  the  cave-in 
happily  took  place  in  a portion  where  no  interments  had  been 
made,  though  the  cracks  in  the  earth  are  close  to  that  part 
of  the  cemetery  that  is  in  use.  Relatives  of  many  of  the  dead 
there  are  in  constant  dread  lest  the  bodies  he  hurled  into 
the  mines.  Experienced  miners  who  have  viewed  the  ground 
since  the  accident  say  that  other  portions  of  the  town  will 
drop,  and  officials  of  the  company  have  warned  residents  in 
the  affected  regions  to  abandon  their  houses. 

* * ♦ 

Frederick  S.  Newcombe,  president  of  the  New  London 


Cemetery  Association,  recently  paid  the  fine  of  Benjamin  F. 
Scoville,  who  was  convicted  in  the  police  court  in  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  for 
working  in  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery  in  violation  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  association.  Scoville  was  fined  $5  and  costs  and 
appealed  to  the  higher  courts,  but  was  defeated.  He  refused 
to  pay  his  fine,  and  was  committed  to  jail,  but  as  the  associa- 
tion was  only  desirous  of  establishing  its  right  to  forbid  out- 
siders to  work  in  the  cemetery,  the  fine  was  paid  by  Mr. 
Newcombe. 

In  his  annual  report,  recently  presented,  Mr.  Newcombe 
recommends  that  no  more  lots  be  sold  without  provision  for 
care,  and  that  25c  per  square  foot  be  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  perpetual  care  fund  now  amounts  to  $3,600,  and 
the  total  number  of  lots  under  care  the  past  year  was  812. 
The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $7,309,  and  the  re- 
ceipts $6,451.  The  President  also  recommends  that  composi- 
tion, cement,  or  white  bronze  monuments  be  prohibited  from 
the  cemetery. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

Fairmount  Cemetery,  Davenport,  la.,  has  purchased  an  addi- 
tional tract  of  97  acres,  for  $9,794. 

The  Johnstown  Cemetery  Association,  Johnstown,  N.  Y., 
has  adopted  plans  for  a new  chapel.  P.  M.  Simmons  has  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  it. 

Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  purchased  39 
acres  of  additional  territory  south  of  the  present  cemetery,  for 
$19,000. 

Forest  Home  Cemetery,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  added  loj^ 
acres  of  adjoining  territory.  Price  paid  was  $15,546. 

The  Village  Cemetery  Association,  Somerset,  Mass.,  is  rais- 
ing funds  for  a new  receiving  tomb. 

The  Babylon  Rural  Cemetery,  Babylon,  N.  Y.,  is  erecting 
a new  entrance  gate  of  marble  and  stucco. 

The  Cemetery  Committee  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  is  considering 
the  purchase  of  29  acres  of  land,  for  an  addition  to  Melrose 
Cemetery. 

St.  Mary’s  Cemetery,  New  London,  Conn.,  is  erecting  a 
new  receiving  vault.  It  will  be  built  in  Gothic  style  of  rough 
field  stone,  and  will  be  44x26  ft.  in  ground  dimensions. 

Plans  have  been  adopted  and  contracts  will  soon  be  let 
for  the  erection  of  a new  chapel  and  receiving  vault  at  Park 
View,  Schenectady,  N'.  Y. 

Hillside  Cemetery,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  has  recently  added  15 
acres  of  adjoining  territory. 

The  cemetery  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  will  plant  a hedge  about 
the  grounds,  and  the  officials  are  considering  the  best  shrubs 
for  that  use.  Spiraea  Van  Houttei,  the  Tartarian  bush  honey- 
suckle, Russian  olive,  Caragana  arborescens,  Lonicera  tar- 
tarica,  the  buckthorn,  and  Rosa  rugusa  are  being  considered. 

The  new  Litchfield  Cemetery,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  reports  the 
purchase  of  10  acres  of  additional  territory  as  the  most  im- 
portant work  of  its  first  year,  and  will  develop  it  on  modern 
lines  of  landscape  gardening.  A number  of  substantial  gifts 
of  trees  and  shrubs  were  made  to  the  cemetery.  There  were 
10  interments  during  the  year  and  a total  of  249  since  the 
opening  of  the  cemetery. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  Dr.  Henry  Judy  memorial  chapel 
in  Washington  Cemetery,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio,  was  laid 
Oct.  16  with  interesting  ceremonies.  The  chapel  will  be  an 
elaborate  structure  of  Barre  granite,  cruciform  in  plan,  and 
will  cost  about  $25,000. 
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An  Index  to  articles  appearing  in  current  issues  of  leading  magazines  and  periodicals  on  Gardenin<r^ 

CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 

Forestry^  Civic  Improvements  and  kindred  subjects. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and  Cemetery, 

And  Kindred  Organizations. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER,  324.  DEARBORN  SI.,  CHICAGO 

PUBliICATIONS  INDEXED,  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 


American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents. 

President,  Theodore  Wlrth,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Vice-Presidents,  Byron  Worthen,  Manchester, 
N.  H.;  W.  J.  Zartmann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Chambers,  Toronto,  Ont. ; R.  H.  War- 
der, Chicago,  111. : E.  Baker,  New  Orleans.  La. ; 
W.  R.  Adams,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Secy.-Treas.,  John  W.  Duncan,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery  < 

Suporintendents. 

President,  E.  G.  Carter,  “Oakwoods,”  Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President,  J.  C.  Cline,  Dayton,  0. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Pax- 
tang,  Pa. 

Twentieth  Annual  Convention,  Detroit,  1906. 

The  American  Civic  Association. 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Treasurer,  William  B.  Howland,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

President,  John  C.  Olmsted.  Brookline,  Mass. 

Vice-President.  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr..  St.  James 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Lowrle,  156  Fifth  Av., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Downing  Vaux,  68  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

President,  E.  Albertson,  Bridgeport,  Ind. 

Vice-President,  Orlando  Harrison.  Berlin,  Md. 

Secretary,  George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  C.  L.  Yates,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  Dallas,  Texas,  1906. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

President.  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 

Vice-President.  Joseph  Lee.  Boston. 

Treasurer.  B.  P.  Clark.  Boston. 

Secretary,  Edw.  T.  Hartmanj  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston. 

Society  of  American  Florists 

and  Ornamental  Horticulturists. 

President,  William  F.  Easting.  Buffalo. 

Vice-President,  H.  M.  Altlck,  Dayton,  O. 

Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  H.  B.  Beatty,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America. 

President,  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Unlv.  of  Neb., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Crawford,  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  E.  Waters,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton,  New  York 
Botanical  Garden. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements. 

President,  Charles  Carroll  Brown,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

First  Vice-President,  John  R.  Barlow,  Mon- 
treal, Can. 

Secretary.  George  W.  Tillson,  Municipal  Bldg., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  F.  J.  O’Brien,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  Montreal.  Can.,  Sept.  5-7. 

League  of  American  Municipalities. 

President,  R.  G.  Rhett,  Mayor,  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

Vice-President,  Henry  Bohl,  Columbus.  O. 

Treasurer,  W.  D.  Morgan,  Mayor,  George- 
town, S.  C. 

Secretary,  John  MacVlcar,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 

Superintendents  and  Officials. 

President,  George  Gossard,  Washington  C.  H. 

Vice-President,  M.  Whitaker,  E.  Liverpool. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney. 

Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 

President,  Edward  G.  Carter,  Oakwoods,  Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President,  Arthur  J.  Graves,  Blooming- 
ton, 111. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  John  E.  Miller,  Mattoon. 

New  England  Cemetery  Association. 

President,  Geo.  W.  Creesv.  Salem,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Frank  M.  Floyd,  Portland,  Me. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  William  Allen,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Michigan  Cemetery  Association. 

President,  Frank  Eurlch,  Woodlawn  Ceme- 
tery, Detroit. 

Vice-President,  J.  W.  Burns,  Port  Huron. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Eugene  Goebel,  “Oak 
Hill,”  Grand  Rapids. 

Next  Annual  Meeting,  Detroit,  1906. 


American  Botanist,  The  (A.  B.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  (Ann.  Am. 
Ac.),  $6.00  year;  single  copy,  50c. 

Architectural  Record  (Arch.  Rec.) 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Architects’  and  Builders’  Magazine 
(A.  B.  M.),  $2.00  a year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Arena,  The,  $2.50  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (Atl.  M.),  $4.00 
year;  single  copy,  35c. 

Brickbullder,  The  (Brb.),  $5.00  year; 
single  copy,  50c. 

Century  Magazine  (Cent.),  $4.00  year; 
single  copy,  35c. 

Chautauquan,  The  (Chaut.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Country  Calendar,  The  (C.  Cal.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Country  Gentleman,  The  (C.  G.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Country  Life  in  America  (C.  L.  A.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Craftsman,  The  (Cr.),  $3.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  25c. 

Floral  Life  (F.  L.),  50c  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Forest  Leaves  (For.  L.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Florists’  Review  (F.  R.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Exchange  (F.  E.),  $1.00  a 
year;  single  copy,  5c, 

Forestry  and  Irrigation  (F.  I.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine  (G.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Garden,  The  (G.),  (English),  $4.50 
year;  single  copy,  12c. 

Gardening  (Gard.),  $2.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  10c. 


Cfbic  Improvements,  Home  Grounds. 
Civic  Betterment,  Bibliography  of. 

Chaut.,  42:172-4.  Oct.,  ’05. 

Civic  Centers  for  Moral  Progress. 

Arena,  34:524-7.  Nov.,  ’05. 

Country  Home,  Making  the.  By  E.  E. 
Rexford.  Outing,  47:106-12  and  235-8. 
Oct.  and  Nov.,  ’05. 

Country  Place,  Planting  a,  for  Winter. 
By  Janies  Wood.  Tlltis.  G.  M.,  2:219- 
.22.  Dec.,  ’05. 

Minneapolis,  the  City  of.  Ulus.  By 
Ruby  Danenbaum.  N.  E.  M.,  33 :33- 
62.  Sept.,  ’05. 

Municipal  Art  in  Chicago ; a Civic 
Renaissance  Planned  for  the  Western 
Metropolis.  By  L.  M.  McCauley. 
.Ulus.  Cr.,  9 :32i-40.  Dec.,  ’05. 
Playground,  City.  By  G.  W.  Harris. 
Ulus.  Rev.  of  Revs.;  32:574-80.  Nov., 

’05  • 

Portland  Exposition,  The.  Ulus.  By 
Waldon  Fawcett.  N.  E.  M.,  33 :3-i6. 
Sept.,  ’05. 

Spokane,  The  City  of.  Ulus.  By  L.  G. 
Monroe.  N.  E.  M.,  33-113-33-  Oct, 
’05- 


Good  Roads  Magazine  (G.  R.  M.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture  (Hort.),  $1.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  5c. 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

House  Beautiful  The  (H.  B.),  $2. 00- 

House  and  Garden  (H.  G. ),  $5.00  year; 
single  copy,  50c. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman  (M.  P.), 

$2.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist  (M.  H.), 

$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Monumental  News  (M.  N.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copv  10c. 

Mueller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung 
(German)  (M.  D.  G.).  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (M. 
J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Engineering  (M.  E.),  $2.00' 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

National  Nurseryman  (N.  M.),  $1. 00- 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

New  England  Magazine  (N.  E.  M.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Outing  (Out.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Outlook,  The  (O.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Overland  Monthly,  The  (Ov.  M.),  $1. 50- 
year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Pacific  Municipalities  (P.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Plant  World,  The  (P.  W.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (Pop.  Sci.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Revue  Horticole  (Rev.  Hort.) 
(French),  $4.25  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Scientific  Am.  Supplement  (Sci.  Am. 
S.),  $5.00  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Woodland  and  Roadside  (VV.  R.),  25c 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

World’s  Work,  The  (W.  W.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy.  -c. 


Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Chrysanthemums  for  Town  Gardens. 
By  E.  F.  Hawes.  Ulus.  Gard.,  14 :68- 
9.  Nov.  15,  ’05. 

Gardens,  American,  Picturesque  Fea- 
tures of.  By  Phebe  Westcott  Hum- 
phreys. Ulus.  F.  L.,  Dec.,  ’05. 

Garden  of  Yaddo,  The.  By  Katrina 
Trask.  Ulus.  C.  Cal.,  1:708-711. 
Dec.,  ’05. 

Plant  Decoration,  Outdoor  in  Winter. 

Ulus.  Delineator,  66:936-9.  Nov.,  ’05. 
Planting  for  Winter  Comfort  and 
Beauty.  By  Thomas  McAdani.  Ulus. 
C.  L.  A.,  9:155-63-  Dec., ’05. 

Shrubs,  Garden.  Living  Age,  247:163- 
70.  Oct.  21,  ’05. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  ’Plants. 

Christmas  Rose,  Growing  the.  By  F. 
A.  Hastings.  Ulus.  C.  L.  A.,  9 :230. 
Dec.,  ’05. 

Christmas  Trees,  With  Gatherers  of.  In 
Maine.  By  J.  Horace  McFarland. 
Ulus.  C.  Cal.,  1 :720-23.  Dec.,  ’05. 
Cock-Spur  Thorn,  Defences  of  the.  By 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art  out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E>,  Editor. 

R.  ],  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 
Eastern  Office  s 

1538  Am.Tract  Society  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Subscription  Sl.OO  a Year  in  Advance. 
Foreign  Subscription  $1.50. 
Published  Monthly. 

Issued  on  the  15th  of  the  Month. 


R.  G.  Leavitt.  Ulus.  P.  W.,  8:239- 
44.  Oct.,  ’05. 

Country  iu  November,  The.  By  Henry 
C.  Merwin.  Atl.  M.,  Nov.,  ’05. 

Fall  Planting  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Per- 
ennials and  Bulbs.  By  John  Dunbar. 
Card.,  14:49-50.  Nov.  i,  ’05. 

Flowers,  Home  Grown  for  Christmas. 
By  Lennie  Greenlee.  Ulus.  C.  L.  A., 
9 : 166-70. 

Forest  Reserve,  A,  for  New  England. 
By  Allen  Chamberlain.  Ulus.  Hort., 
2:551-2.  Nov.  25,  ’05. 

Fringed  Gentian,  The,  Growing  From 
Seed.  By  Thomas  Murray.  G.  M., 
2:210-12.  Dec.,  ’05. 

House  Plants  for  Christmas  Presents. 
By  Jas.  T.  Scott.  Ulus.  G.  M.,  2: 
223-28.  Dec.,  ’05. 

Rose  of  the  Past,  The,  History  and 
Legend  of.  Ulus.  F.  L.,  Dec.,  ’05. 
Sycamore,  Historic,  Santa  Monica,  Cal. 
By  L.  J.  Stellman.  Ulus.  Ov.  M., 
46:465-6.  Nov.,  ’05. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Color  in  Winter. 
Symposium  by  a Number  of  Experts. 
G.  M.,  2 :222.  Dec.,  ’05. 

Where  the  Christmas  Tree  Grows.  By 
Bertha  H.  Smith.  Ulus.  C.  L.  A., 
9:216-24.  Dec.,  ’05. 


Obituary. 

Dr.  Henry  Wohlgemuth,  President  of 
Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  Springfield,  111., 
and  a physician  and  citizen  of  high 
standing  in  that  city,  died  November 
II,  at  the  age  of  83  years.  Dr.  Wohl- 
gemuth was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany, 
and  was  educated  as  a physician  in  that 
country.  He  came  to  America  with  his 
parents  in  1845  and  began  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  Springfield  in  1846,  and 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  physicians  of  the 
State.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
State  Electro  Medical  Association  of 
Illinois,  and  was  also  a member  of  the 
National  Electro  Medical  Association 
and  an  honorary  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society.  In  1863 
he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  city 
council ; in  1865  a member  of  the  board 
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Sprinklers  Built  Especially  for  Use  in  Parks 
and  Cemeteries. 


WIDE  TIRES— STRONG  GEARS— LIGHT  DRAFT. 
Full  stock  always  on  hand. 


THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd., 

Send  for  large  illustrated  catalogue.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


M.  D.  JONES  & CO., 

73  PortlandSt.,  BOSTON,  flASS. 

Makers  of 

GARDEN  AND  CEMETERY  ADORNMENTS 
IRON  RESERVOIR  VASES 

Bouquet  Holders,  Chairs  and  Settees  iu  a number 
of  styles.  Metallic  Wreaths  and  Crosses.  Cem- 
Berlin  Reservoir  etery  Sign  Posts,  Lot  Marks,  etc. 

Vase,  the  best  for  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  D. 

plants. 


Boston  Pane]  Settees  and 
Chairs;  can  be  shipped 
packed  flat;  made  in  dif- 
ferent lengths. 


I ALWAYS  MENTION  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  | 
I WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS.  | 
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of  education;  from  1877-78  he  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  It 
was  through  the  efforts  of  the  doctor 
that  beautiful  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  of 
Springfield  largely  owes  its  existence 
and  its  national  reputation  as  the  final 
resting  place  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Dr. 
Wohlgemuth  has  been  a member  of  the 
cemetery  association  since  1864,  and 
most  of  that  time  its  president.  In  1882 
he  l^ecame  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Farmers’  National  Bank  and  has  always 
been  a member  of  its  board  of  directors, 
and  has  been  identified  with  every 
movement  for  the  city’s  advancement. 
Of  all  the  public  enterprises  that  ap- 
pealed to  him,  the  development  of  Oak 
Ridge  Cemetery  was  probably  his  chief 
ambition.  He  lived  to  see  it  grow  into 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  best  kept 
cities  of  the  dead  in  the  middle  west. 
His  later  years  he  has  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  this  work,  which  was  a 
labor  of  love  with  him.  He  had  trav- 
eled extensively  and  made  a thorough 
study  of  most  of  the  leading  cemeteries 
of  this  country. 

* * * 

A.  L.  Griffith,  for  the  last  six  years 
superintendent  of  Union  Cemetery,  Co- 
lumbus, O.,  died  October  27,  from  can- 
cer of  the  stomach.  Mr.  Griffith  was 
65  years  old  and  came  to  Columbus  ten 


years  ago  from  Monroe  County,  He 
was  confined  to  his  bed  only  four  days 
before  his  illness  became  serious.  He 
leaves  a widow  and  five  children. 


Reports,  Etc.,  Received. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Protection  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Forests  contains  much  interesting 
information  about  the  proposed  national 
forest  reserve  in  the  White  Mountains, 
which  is  soon  to  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  congress,  and  other  valuable 
matter  pertaining  to  New  Hampshire 
forestry.  Some  of  the  subjects  consid- 
ered are  as  follows:  Forest  Work  in 
New  Hampshire;  Notes  on  the  Red 
Spruce;  Starting  a White  Pine  Forest; 
Insects  Injurious  to  Spruce  and  Pine; 
Forest  Laws  in  New  Hampshire;  and  a 
report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
society  and  a list  of  its  members. 

The  Society  of  American  Florists  has 
issued  its  annual  volume,  containing  the 
proceedings  of  its  21st  annual  conven- 
tion, held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
'August.  It  contains  the  complete  steno- 
graphic report  of  the  meeting,  the  list  of 
members  and  officers. 

Grand  View  Cemetery  of  West  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  has  issued  a neatly  illus- 
trated book,  containing  introductory  in- 
formation about  the  cemetery,  rules  and 


The  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Horticulture 


NO  LIBRARY 

is  complete  without  this  indispensable 
record  of  North  American  Horticulture 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University, 
assisted  by  William  Miller  and  many 
expert  cultivators  and  botanists. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to- 
the  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  and 
the  needs  of  those  interested  in  land- 
scape gardening,  or  forestry. 

Illustrated  with  over  2,000  Original 
Engravings.  In  Four  Volumes. 

Price  $20 

A prospectus,  specimen  pages,  etc.,  will 
be  sent  free  on  request. 

Sold  on  Easy  Payments. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  5t.  CHICAQO 


Accurate  Records  of  Interments 

are  indispensable  to  a well-ordered  ceme- 
tery. Specimen  pagres  of  record  books,  in- 
dexes of  interments  and  lot  diag-ram  books 
sent  on  application. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


EARNSHAW  & PUNSHON, 
Civil  and  Landscape  Engineers, 

Southwest  Gor.  Fifth  and  l^acc  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


T'HIRTY=F1VE  years  of  study,  travel  and  experience  in  the  profession  enables  us  to 
* guarantee  that  our  Modern  plans  for  laying  on  I Cemeteries,  Parks  and  the  Subdivision 
of  Estates  will  insure  the  best  artistic  effects  and  financial  results,  and  at  the  same  time 
involve  the  least  expense  in  development  and  maintenance. 

PERSONAL  INSPECTION  AND  ADVICE  AS  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PROPERTIES  WILL 

BE  PROMPTLY  GIVEN  AT  REASONABLE  RATES. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK  OF  REFERENCES. 


Improved  and  BeautifiedT 

Our  improved  Device  is  as 
near  perfection  as  human  inge- 
nuity and  skill  can  make  it.  It 
is  adjustable  as  to  length  and 
width  to  fit  and  conform  to  any 
size  grave.  Has  power  to  raise 
as  well  as  lower.  Is  finished  as 
well  as  a fine  piece  of  furniture 
with  polished  oak  top  and  ends, 
absolutely  safe  and  easy  to  op- 
erate; every  Device  tested  to 
1200  lbs.  before  leaving  the  fac- 
tory; more  in  actual  operation 
than  all  other  kinds  combined. 

We  gnarantee  their  safety 
and  perfect  working  in  every 
particular.  There  are  others, 
but  we  believe  it  is  conceded  that 


none  compare  with  the  Improved  National.  When  you  buy,  buy  the  safest,  handsomest  and  only  perfect  Device. 


NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.,  COLDWATER,  MICH. 
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regulations,  and  some  photographic 
views  of  the  grounds. 

East  Lawn  Cemetery,  Sacrarnento, 
Calif.-,  and  Westminster  Cemetery,  Phila- 
delphia, send  specimens  of  some  very 
neatly  printed  and  handsomely  illus- 
trated booklets  advertising  their  respec- 
tive cemeteries. 

Rose  Hill  Cemetery,  Altoona,  Penn., 
has  issued  an  illustrated  prospectus  in 
honor  of  the  opening  sale  of  lots,  which 
was  held  September  29th  and  30th. 

The  Waukegan  Nurseries  of  R. 
Douglas’  Sons,  Waukegan,  111.,  send 
their  wholesale  spring  catalogue  for 
1906. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED,  ETC.  ^ 


Advertisements^  limited  to  five  lines^  will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  jo  cents  each 
insertion^  7 words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
Pany  order. 


CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENT  WANTS  POSITION. 

Am  37  years  old,  fifteen  years’  expe- 
rience In  laying  out  and  managing  cem- 
eteries; technical  graduate.  Expert  In 
maintenance  of  grounds,  funeral  man- 
agement and  lot  sales.  Willing  to  go 
anywhere.  Salary  or  commission.  Cem- 
etery Superintendent,  Box  1068  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

Situation  wanted  as  supt.  or  assist- 
ant supt.  of  a Park  or  Cemetery  by 
man  35  years  old,  American;  a prac- 
tical civil  engineer  with  a good  knowl- 
edge of  material  under  glass  and  many 
years’  experience  with  the  growth  and 
artistic  arrangement  of  hardy  mate- 
rial. Open  for  engagement  at  any 
time.  Address  Edw.  L.  Raymiond,  28 
Lawrence  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


50  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE  MARKS 
Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  conddential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  & Co.  receive 
$pecialnoticet  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  I.nrirest  cir- 
culation  of  any  scientific  iournal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year;  four  months,  |L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  & QQ^361  Broadway,  New  York 

Branch  Office.  626  F 8t„  Washington,  D.  C. 


Order 

Your 

Supplies 


From  dealers  who 
advertise  in  : : : ^ 

PARK  and  I 
CEMETERY  I 

And  always  mention  the  ^ 
Paper  when  yon  write. 


EWfc  .......  ..  .....  . - 'si'?  -:  - 

/ / 

NOT  LIKE  OTHER  HOUSES 


There  is  no  reason  why  a greenhouse,  just  because  it  is  a 
greenhouse,  should  be  squatty  and  unattractive.  We  believe 
thoroughly  in  making  it  a feature  of  the  general  ground 
scheme  — a point  of  beauty  in  itself.  We  build  the  severe  — 
built  for  service  only  kinds,  too,  but  even  these  are  not  like 
other  houses.  Send  for  collection  of  illustrations  number  2-G 

Burnham -Hitchings- Pierson  Co. 

GREENHOUSE  DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

1133  Broadway,  Cor.  26th  Street,  New  York 

Boston  Branch:  819  Tremont  Building 


WHITE  GLAZED 

XERRA-COXXA 


GRAVE  and  lot  markers 


DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO..  Limaville,  Ohio 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


MACHINE  FOR  M AKING. ’:PAT.  AUG.  13.  V901. 


These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  3K  inch,  4 inch 
and  6 inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
tery Specialties.  Address,  LEO  G.  H/A/ASE.  O/AK.  F»/ARK.,  ILL. 


Landscape  Gardening 

By  F.  A.  WAUGH 

An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principks  governing 
outdoor  art,  with  many  suggestions  for  their  application  to 
the  commoner  problems  of  gardening.  Illustrated,  12mo. 
Cloth;  price,  $0.50.  Sent  postpaid  by 

R.  J.  H/YIGHX, 

3:2-4-  Dearlboi-n  St.,  Ctiioago. 
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Official  HwacS  IRiblwii 


Xouieiniia  purcbaec 
Eipceition 


The  Bomgardner 
Lowering  Device 


The  cut  below  shows  the  mechanism  of  the  Bomg-ardner  double-tele- 
scoping steel  lowering  device,  the  idlers,  as  shown  moving  apart  as  the 
device  is  closed,  and  moving  together  as  it  is  widened.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  further  information.  ' 


of  Hwar^ 


1629»33  Detroit  St* 


The  Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Co. 
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The  above  is  a fac- 
simile of  the  award 
granted  theBomgard- 
ner  Lowering  Device 
Co.,  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904, 
the  grand  prize  being 
the  highest  award 
given  to  any  exhibit. 


9 ft,  6 in.  by  12  ft. 


DURFEE  TENT 
MFG.  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


“I  often  think,”  said  a clergyman  who  is  frequently  called  upon  to  officiate 
at  funerals,  ‘‘that  one  funeral  is  apt  to  lay  the  foundation  for  another.  In  no  de-  \ 
tail  of  ordinary  life  are  the  people  more  careless  of  health  than  as  they  stand  ■ 
around  the  grave.  On  one  of  the  recent  cold  days  a pretty  feature  of  a young  girl’s 
funeral  was  the  presence  of  little  girl  pall-bearers.  The  children  all  wore  white 
dresses,  and  the  white  coffin  with  the  flowers  added  to  the  lack  of  horror  about 
the  ceremony.  This  was  all  very  well  while  we  remained  in  the  furnace-heated 
house,  but  as  the  funeral  cortege  took  its  way  to  the  cemetery  the  white-gowned 
little  girls  went  also.  In  the  bleak  wind  they  stood,  shivering,  and,  although  some 
one  threw  wraps  over  theirshoulders,  I noticed  that  each  poor  little  girl’s  teeth  were 
chattering.  When  rain  or  ^now  is  falling  the  last  rites  become  even  more  dangerous 
to  health.  I wish  that  St.  Louis  might  adopt  the  method  of  inclosing  the  grave  in  a 
tent,  or  at  least  putting  a canopy  over  it,  as  is  commonly  done  in  Eastern  cemeteries  - 
during  inclement  weather,'^ — Si.  Louis  Globe  Democrat." 

You  will  know  prices  and  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-eix 
different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sending  for  our  Tent  Circular. 


GRAVE 
DIRT  ^ 
COVER 


MADE  OF  GREEN  DUCK. 
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Rntered  at  Chicago  Post-Office  as  Second  Class  Matte}'. 

Published  Monthly  by  R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn  St., 

Chicago. 
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1 Foreign,  $1.25. 
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W.  & T.  SMITH  CO.,  600  Castle  street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

600 

YEAR 

FIELD  GROWN  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CLEMATIS, 

ACRES 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

THROUGH  PULLMAN  SERVICE 

Chicago 

TO 

Richmond,  Va. 


OAKS  LINDENS  MAPLES  SHRIBS  EVERGREENS 


Complete  list  with  prices  upon  application. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  Union  County  Nurseries, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


VIA  THE 

"Big  Four-C.  & 0.  Route” 

Leaves  Central  Station,  12tli  St. 
and  Park  Row,  1 p.  m,,  Daily. 

“ONLY  ONE  NIGHT  OUT” 

Dining  Car  Service  All  the  Way. 


For  reservations  and  full  information 
call  at 

258  South  Clark  Street,  ChicaRo,  111. 

I.  P.  5PIN1NQ 

General  Northern  Agent 


Turn  it  Over  to  S. 

J.  Hare 

Landscape 

Architect  'm — 

If  you  wanttlie 

Best  Results 

■with  the  1' flW 

Natural  Features  ilr 

of  your  park,  ceme 

tery  or  home  ^1/  IT 

grounds. 

3216  Campbell  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec,- 
iaity.  Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM,  H.  MOON  CO„  ^ ^ MORRISVILLE,  PA- 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


NEW  CROP  FLOWER  SEEDS 


VERBENA— Mammoth  White,  Pink,  Blue,  Scarlet,  Strip- 
ed,  Anrleula-flowered  or  mixed,  I4OZ.  25c.,  oz.  75c. 
PETUNIA— Sgl.  Largest  Flowering  Fringed  and  Stained. 
T.  P.  50e. 

“ Sgl.  California  Giants,  T.  P.  50c. 

“ Dbl.  Largest  Flowering  Fringed  and  Stained, 

T.  P.  81.00 

SALVIA  SPLENDENS— I4OZ.  30c.,  oz.  $1.00 

“ “ BONFIRE— True,  T.  P.  2.5c.,  I4OZ, 

70c.,  oz.  $2..50 


CYCLAMEN  GIGANTEUM— Separate  or  mixed,  100  seeds 
60c.,  1000  seeds  $5.00 

STOCKS— Large.  Flowering.  10  weeks.  T.  P.  25c..  Hoz.  70c. 

“ Dwarf,  White.  Snowflake,  T.  P.  25c.,  ^rOz.  $2.50 
SMILAX— oz.  25c..  I4  lb.  90c. 

BUNOKA— The  New  Plant  Food— lb.  50c.,  by  mall  6.5c.  5 
lbs.,  per  express  $2.50 


W.  C.  BECKERT,  1LLE6HENY,  PA. 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Go. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

s X E /\  yvv 

ROLLERS 


New  York  Offlce»  St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 


OE*  HLIINDS 

For  rolling-  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successful  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveways. 

Send  for  catalogue* 


Over  half  a century  of  square  dealing  hns 
given  our  products  a National  Keputa* 
^ tion.  We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
successful  record  we  have  made  and 
desire  to  thank  the  public 
for  the  large  share  of  patron- 
age they  have  bestowed  upon 
us.  Everything  of  the  best 
kfor  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park. 
S^treet  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  Have 
{large  stock  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
\ -a  Plum.Cherry,  Etc.  Headquartersfor 
■^^OKNAMENTA  L TREES,  SHRUBS. 
PLANTS,  VINES,  BULBS,  SEEDS.  Over40  acres  of 
Hardy  Roses,  none  0ner  ffrown.  44  greenhouses  of 
Palms,  Fcrm*  Fleiis,  Everblooming  Rones,  Gcrari- 
iuins  and  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  We 
send  by  mail  postpaid  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  VInus, 
Jt-te.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  ipuaraatecd. 
Larger  by  express  or  freight.  Direct  deal  will  Insure 
you  the  best  and  save  you  money.  Try  It.  Yonr 
address  on  a postal  will  bring  you  our  valuable  168- 
page  catalogue  free.  52  years.  1200  acres. 

THESTOKRS  A HARUISON  CO., 
Box  21  Painesville,  Ohio. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

BY  F.  A.  WAUGH 

An  admirable  treatise  oti  the  general  principles 
governing  out  wor  art,  with  matiy  suggestions 
Jor  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems 
of  gardening.  Illustrated,  i2mo,  cloth.  Price 
JO  cents.  .Sent  postpaid  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

Pearborn  St.  CHICAGO 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing- Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 
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All 

Seed  Risks 

are  covered  by  our  three 
warrants.  By  this  we  mean  that 

GREGORY’S 

SEED 

Shall  always  be  fresh,  pure  and  reliable. 
Our  free  catalogue  also  contains  a lot 
of  valuable  farm  and  garden  facts. 

^ H.  GREUUKY&  SON . Marblehead,  Slats,  j 

GREGOfty^ 

LSatai  n&l/i 


QINSENQ 


is  a money  makitig^ 
crop.  Room  in  your 
garden  to  grow 
hundreds  of  dollars  worth  annually.  Thrives 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  We  sell  roots 
and  seed  during  spring  and  fall  planting  sea- 
sons and  buy  the  dried  product.  You  can  get 
started  in  this  profitable  business  for  a small 
outliy.  Send  2c  stamp  to-day  for  illustrated 
literature  telling  all  about  it. 

TheSt.  Louis  Ginseng  Co.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Accurate  Records  of  Interments 

are  indispensable  to  a well-ordered  ceme- 
tery. Specimen  pages  of  record  books,  in- 
dexes of  interments  and  lot  diagram  books 
sent  on  application. 

B.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decora- 
tion for  a grave.  Write  for  samples 
of  goods. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,  0. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Sup- 
ervising Engineers, 

For  Water-works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


7^£E6 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  and  Most  Varied  Collections  in  America 


ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturi.sts 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  144 
pages),  also  Descriptive  List  of  Novelties 
and  Specialties  with  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  New  Hardy  White  Rose 
FRAU  DKUSCHKI  mailed  FREE  on 
request. 


ARTISTIC  MEMORIALS 

In  Granite  and  Bronze 
for  Cemeteries  and  Parks 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS  SUBMITTED 

For  Receiving  Vaults,  Memorial  Chapels, 
Mausoleums,  Sarcophagi  and  Public  and 
Private  Monuments,  to  be  erected  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States 


Harrison  Granite  Company 

Granite  Works,  Barre,  Vt. 


M ain  Office,  42  East  Twenty-third  Street 


NEW  YORK 


McKelvy  Monunient^  Alleghevy  Cem.^  Pittsburg. 
Erected  by  the  Harrison  Granite  Co. 


Slate  Grave  Vaults 


DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Can 
Attention  given 


. ^ iALLOIitlOll  KlWII 

to  Utacomb  and  Structural  Work.  Write  for 


to  the  manufacturer 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.,  Bangor, Penn, 


tibscribers  to 

PARK  and  CEMETERY 

Can  assist  in  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  of  this 
Journal  by  placing 
their  orders  for  sup- 
plies with  firms  who 
advertise  in  these 
columns. 


How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS.  JR. 

EX-SUPT.  OP  PARKSj  NEW  YORK  CtTV. 

CONTAIN S 27  chapters  of  Suggestive 
Text,  profusely  illustrated.  Good 
advice  on  the  Selection  of  Home 
Grounds — Site  of  House — Roads  and 
Paths — Lawns — Flower  Garden  s — 
Trees — Shrubs — Plants — Vines — Resi- 
dential Parks,  Fences,  Bridges  and 
Summer  Houses — List  of  Plants  for 
General  Use  on  Home  Grounds — Parks 
and  Parkways — Churchyards  and  Cem- 
eteries— City  and  Village  Squares — 
Railroad  Station  Grounds.  Size  Sx7>4  ; 
249  pages.  Bindiug,  cloth.  Price,  $1.00 
R.  J.  H/MOHT, 

324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


Always  Mention  Park  and  Cemetery  when  Writing  Advertisers 
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S O m E D AY 

WHEN  YOU  WANT 

A little  better  than  the  other  fellow’s  best,  jou  will  plant 
F'etersofT-’s  Roses 
and  then  1— you  will  regret  that  you  did  not  do  so  before. 
Why  not  try  a few  this  season-  for  comparison? 


Etoile  de  France. 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  A COPY  OF 

iLittle  J^oofe  iSbout  Bosiesi” 

It’s  different  from  most  catalogues— very  different.  May  I 
send  you  a copy?  Headquarters  in  the  United  States  for 
Etollelde  France 
the  great  new  crimson  out-door  everblooming  rose. 

George  H.  Peterson,  *‘“*sVecfans't?"^ 

Box  50,  Fair  Lawn,  N,  J. 


THE 

First  County  Park  System 

An  authentic  and  graphically  writ- 
ten History  of  the  Essex  County, 
New  Jersey,  public  parks, 

By  FREDERICK  W.  KELSEY 

Gives  an  interesting  and  authentic  account 
of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  first  county  park 
system  of  this  conntry,  together  with  much 
instructive  matter  regarding  the  park  sys- 
tems of  many  of  the  large  cities  that  will 
prove  valuable  to  those  engaged  in  the 
management  of  park  systems  or  in  creating 
and  laying  out  new  systems. 

INIr.  Kelsey  has  been  called  the  “Father 
of  the  Essex  Parks.”  He  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  first  commission  selected  to  lay 
out  the  parks,  and  out  of  his  experience  has 
written  an  extremely  interesting  book. 

This  history  first  appeared  in  serial  form 
in  the  Newark  News  and  created  such  a 
favorable  impression  that  it  was  decided 
to  issue  it  in  permanent  form. 

The  book  is  printed  on  heavy  laid  paper;  large 
i2mo;  300  pages,  cloth  bound.  Price  $1.25  prepaid. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

324  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  111. 
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Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs 
THOMAS  MEEHAN  & SONS 

Oak  Ave.,  Dreshcrtown,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFY 
THE  PARK  AND  CEMETERY 
DREER’S  GARDEN  BOOK  FOR  1906 

will  be  a great  help  in  selecting  plants, 
etc.,  needed. 

Hardy  Perennials,  Poeonies,  Phloxes, 
Tritomas,  Hardy  and  Tender  Water  Lilies, 
Lotus,  Victorias,  etc.  Large  Roses  for  im- 
mediate results.  Grass  Seeds,  etc. 

Write  for  a copy  of  Oreer’s  Garden  Book  for  1906 
Free  if  you  mention  this  paper 

HENRY  A.  DREER 
714  CHESTNUT  ST..  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SF=*EdyVVErS  evergreeins 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT.  All  lifting  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


STAR  WINDMILL  r 

WATER  SUPPLY  OUTFITS  J 

FOR  J 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES  i 

sip 

Are  used  the  World  over.  They  furnish  an  abundance  of  S 
water.  The  elevated  tank  gives  the  required  pressure  for  H 

SPRINKLING  o?Ser  PURPOSES  | 

Bv  the  use  of  pipes  and  hydrants,  water  can  be  distributed 

to  desirable  points  and  is  a source  of  much  convenience. 

Constructed  of  best  material  by  skilled  mechanics. 

A RELIABLE  AND  ECONOMICAL  SYSTEM  9' 

Neat  and  Attractive,  Nothing  Better.  Write  us,  explain-  jl! 
ing  your  wants  and  full  information  will  be  furnished.  JXf 

FLINT  & WALLING  MEG.  CO.  fJl 

Kendallville,  Ind. 

lik- 

% Wall  St.,  NEW  YORK  8 Wood  St.,  PITTSBURG.PA. 

Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  CatacombSi  Etc. 
ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY. 

AND  GOOD  WORK  OUARANTEED. 

All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  In  Stock. 

Order  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers. 


BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 


LeCK  Box  48. 


BANGOR. 
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'Park  'Development 

Park  development  is  a term  of  varying  significance 
I in  this  present  day  of  continual  progress.  In  one  part 
of  the  country  it  may  proceed  in  one  way,  in  another 
part  differently.  In  the  warmer  sections  of  the  coun- 
j try,  where  outdoor  recreation  is  common  the  year  round, 
park  activities  are  arranged  to  meet  such  conditions ; 
i in  our  more  northerly  latitudes  different  requirements 
I manifest  themselves.  Until  quite  recently  the  park 
authorities  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  colder  north  have 
given  attention  to  facilities  for  outdoor  winter  sports 
and  to  keeping  up  the  conservatories  to  afford  some 
indoor  pleasure.  But  park  development  should  mean 
more  than  this  restricted  sense  of  what  is  wanted  to 
meet  the  external  needs  of  the  people  who  pay  for 
them,  and  as  if  by  sudden  inspiration,  a common  ex- 
perience in  this  great  country,  many  park  authorities 
are  advocating  and  putting  into  execution  the  idea  of 
j maintaining  buildings  for  indoor  recreation,  instruc- 
' tion  and  amusement  for  the  winter  season,  while  the 
j same  buildings  afford  shelter  and  rest  in  the  summer. 
In  any  and  every  way  that  the  parks  and  accessory 
buildings  can  be  made  available  for  the  increased  com- 
fort and  legitimate  pleasure  of  the  contributing  com- 
1 munity,  progressive  park  authorities  must  aid  to  the 
i best  of  their  ability.  The  first  effect  of  the  park  is  not 
to  be  a municipal  show  place,  yet  the  best  that  art  can 
I do  for  it  is  none  too  good ; it  should  be  so  attractive 
, that  outdoor  exercise  in  it  should  be  the  duty  as  well 
as  the  privilege  of  the  citizen,  and  it  should  also  pos- 
sess all  the  facilities  for  such  indoor  recreation,  ac- 
cording to  the  season,  as  wiill  contribute  to  a healthy 
mind  in  a healthy  body,  for  both  old  and  young.  The 
park  as  a prominent  feature  of  municipal  progress  is 
far  from  exhausting  its  possibilities. 

' The  Horticultural  Societies, 

j While  the  work  of  outdoor  improvement  is  gaining 
I rapid  headway  in  the  larger  places,  and  even  in  the 
i small  towns,  it  is  still  a fact  that  the  country  at  large 
has  not  yet  felt  the  impulse,  and  the  problem  is : how 
to  bring  it  about?  It  has  been  noted  many  times  in 
these  columns  that  the  horticultural  societies  have 
been  enlarging  their  spheres  of  usefulness  and  includ- 
ing in  their  programs  a liberal  attention  to  general  im- 
provement. An  experience  of  a leading  state  society 
in  its  general  work  points  a moral.  At  a recent  meet- 
ing in  an  important  city  at  which  the  attendance  and 
interest  were  expected  to  be  at  a maximum,  intense 
disappointment  resulted.  The  attendance  was  cpute 


limited  and  the  expectations  by  no  means  realized ' 
whereas  in  its  meetings  at  smaller  centers  decidedly 
the  reverse  has  been  its  experience.  This  suggests  that 
by  means  of  such  associations  the  country  can  to  a 
considerable  extent  be  reached,  their  own  usefulness 
increased,  and  the  very  effect  of  their  existence  be 
more  thoroughly  realized.  The  work,  and  the  results 
of  the  work,  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, establishes  this  view,  and  its  program  might  well 
be  studied  by  all  other  organizations  of  its  class.  By 
incorporating  outdoor  improvement  work  generally 
wdth  their  specific  horticultural  departments,  a broader 
interest  would  quickly  manifest  itself,  larger  meetings 
w'ould  result,  and  the  communit}-  as  a whole  feel  in 
duty  bound  to  participate  for  the  mutual  advantage  to 
be  attained.  ^ ^ ^ 

Niagara  Falls  Must  Be  Preserved. 

It  is  really  a serious  question  in  our  national  life 
that  so  much  attention  should  have  to  be  concentrated 
on  measures  to  prevent  spoliation  of  the  country  by 
the  commercialism  w(liich  appears  to  undertake  to  dom- 
inate both  the  mind  and  matter  of  the  nation.  From 
the  billboard  nuisance  to  the  destruction  of  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  involves  a wide  sweep  of  effort,  covering 
so  many  issues  of  importance,  and  }-et  the  battle  must 
be  fought  continuously  to  victory  in  order  to  re-estab- 
lish a normal  and  healthy  condition  of  progressive  civ- 
ilization. We  have  at  last  begun  to  realize  how^  nearly 
we  have  lost  that  wonderful  natural  phenomenon,  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  The  development  of  electricity  and 
the  advantages  of  cheap  power  to  produce  it  once  more 
brought  water  powder  into  great  demand  and  the  vast 
energy  stored  in  Niagara,  together  wdth  its  proximity 
to  large  cities,  invited  the  control  of  the  Falls  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Commercialism  gives  no  heed  to 
anything  but  the  almighty  dollar,  or  no  thought  of 
injury  to  the  world-renowned  cataract  could  possibly 
have  been  considered.  The  practical  destruction  of 
the  Falls  is  no  absolute  necessity ; it  happens  to  offer 
a vast  amount  of  stored  power,  and  to  be  convenient 
and  central.  But  the  American  people  are  protesting 
vigorously,  as  they  should,  for  it  is  a national  matter. 
The  president  has  forcefully  referred  to  it  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  and  further  appeals  both  to  him  and 
to  the  governor-general  of  Canada  are  being  made  and 
are  in  order,  and  a way  to  annul  charters  already 
granted,  can  undoubtedly  be  found.  However,  no  ef- 
fort must  be  spared  to  awaken  Congress  to  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  every  reader  should  make  it  a point  to 
strenuously  appeal  both  to  his  senator  and  representa- 
tives at  Washington  to  support  the  President  in  this 
work. 
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The  Boston  ParK  System 

Paper  read  by  yohn  C.  Olmsted  at  the  Boston  Convention  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

(Continued.) 


The  Arbor<zvay 

This  parkway  was  designed  to  connect  Jamaica 
Pond,  The  Arnold  Arboretum  and  Franklin  Park.  The 
land  where  it  had  to  rnn  being  already  in  the  main 
provided  with  streets  was  expensive,  so  it  was  limited 
to  a uniform  width  of  200  feet.  It  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  what  seems  to  be  the  best  way  to  utilize  that 
width  where  the  main  object  is  to  provide  a through 
line  of  pleasure  driving,  walking  and  riding  between 
parks  where  there  is  no  brook  or  other  interesting 
natural  feature  to  be  preserved. 

The  private  property  is  given  frontage  on  side  roads 
as  commodious  as  is  customary  in  the  neighborhood. 
There  is  a wide  pleasure  drive  in  the  center  of  the 
parkway, — on  one  side  of  which  is  a bridle  path  and 
on  the  other  a wide  i)romenade.  Both  bridle  path  and 
promenade  are  separated  from  the  roadways  on  each 
side  of  them  by  tree  planting  strips  of  liberal  width, 
and  these  are  further  planted  with  shrubs  forming  a 
mixed  and  informal  hedge.  These  hedges  relieve  the 
effect  of  flatness  and  extreme  simplicity  common  in 
similar  parkways,  besides  affording  much  enrichment 
and  beauty  of  foliage,  flowers,  fruit  and  in  winter  color 
of  twigs.  IMoreover,  they  conceal  the  ugly  macadam 
strips  to  a considerable  extent,  while  permitting  views 
to  and  from  the  houses  below  the  foliage  of  the  trees. 

It  is  true  that  many  people,  especially  owners  of 
abutting  real  estate,  prefer  that  a parkway  200  feet 
wide  should  have  only  two  driveways  instead  of  three, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  that  arrange- 
ment, especially  if  abutting  private  land  is  restricted 
against  buildings  less  than  fifty  feet  or  so  from  the  park- 
way, but  the  first  question  for  the  Park  Commissioner  to 
decide  is  whether  they  are  expending  the  money  for 
the  parkw’ay  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
to  use  the  parkway  to  get  pleasantly  from  one  park 
to  another,  that  is  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number,  or  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  abutting  real 


estate.  If  the  landowners  are  fullv  compensated  for  ' 
the  land  taken  for  the  parkway  and  are  not  assessed  , 
more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  parkway,  justice  to  them  ' 
would  not  require  in  most  cases  granting  their  demand 
for  limiting  the  driveways  to  two  only ; but  if  the  land-  j 
owners  give  the  land  for  the  parkway  and  make  a | 
considerable  contribution,  voluntarily  or  through  assess-  j 
ment,  toward  the  cost  of  construction,  it  might  be  just  1 
to  heed  their  preference  in  the  matter.  | 

Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  idea  of  ■ 
laying  the  dust  and  preserving  the  bond  by  means  of  : 
crude  petroleum  was  tried  on  this  parkway  a few  years  1 
ago,  but  although  a saving  in  expense  of  watering,  I 
the  scheme  was  objected  to  because  the  oily  clots  picked 
up  more  or  less  on  wheels  and  horses’  feet  and  were  i 
thrown  on  people’s  clothes.  The  experiment  has  not  j 
been  repeated. 

(Arnold  (Arboretum 

The  greater  part  of  this  beautiful  park  belonged  to  i 
Harvard  University,  having  been  bequeathed  to  it  by  | 
Mr.  Bussey.  It  was  named  after  Mr.  Arnold,  how-  j 
ever,  because  he  bequeathed  to  the  University  a fund,  j 
the  income  of  which  was  assigned  by  the  University  j 
for  a professorship  of  Arboriculture  and  for  the  main-  | 
tenance  of  the  Arboretum.  j 

When  the  Landscape  Architect  took  up  the  plan-  I 
ning  of  the  Arboretum  on  behalf  of  the  University,  it  I 
was  of  course  understood  that  so  far  as  was  compatible  | 
with  its  scientific  and  educational  purposes  it  was  to  i 
1)e  made  beautiful  and  to  be  adapted  for  enjoyment  1 
by  the  public,  and  the  parkway  had,  from  the  begin-  | 
ning,  been  intended  to  connect  it  with  the  Boston  Park  ! 
System.  Study  soon  developed  the  fact  that  its  boun-  , 
claries  were  not  everywhere  suitable  and  that  there  f 
were  no  funds  available  for  drives  and  walks  and  other  | ' 
usual  park  improvements  and  that  there  was  only  a j j 
very  remote  prospect  of  sufficient  funds  becoming  jl 
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available  from  private  munificence.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested that  the  Park  Commission  should  add  the 
needed  land,  should  build  and  maintain  drives  and 
walks,  water  supply,  drainage  and  other  construction 
and  police  and  maintain  them,  leaving  the  University 
to  attend  to  planting  and  gardening  matters  and  care 
for  the  grounds  (except  certain  reservations  intended 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  public)  and  to  erect  and 
maintain  the  museum.  The  city  took  title  to  the  land 
and  leased  to  the  University  the  parts  intended  to  be 
developed  and  maintained  by  it.  The  arrangement 
has  worked  well.  The  city  has  a park  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-three  acres  at  a cost  for  land  of  about 
$80,000  only,  including  that  covered  by  the  parkway. 


The  scenery  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  is  varied  and 
interesting,  the  principal  features  being  two  hills  of 
considerable  size,  one  of  which  commands  extensive 
and  beautiful  views,  and  the  other  is  valuable  because 
extremely  rugged  and  wild,  having  upon  one  part  the 
largest  patch  of  wild  hemlock  wood  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  Partly,  perhaps,  because  of  the  rarity  of  a 
hemlock  wood  close  to  a dense  population,  because 
of  the  ease  and  completeness  with  which  it  is  destroyed 
by  forest  fires  and  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  hem- 
locks are  abundant  in  remote  mountainous  districts,  no 
other  tree  is  so  well  adapted  to  produce  seclusion  and 
romantic  wildness. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Plan  for  tHe  Colt  Playg>rotinds,  Hartford,  Conn. 


The  accompanying  plan  of  the  Colt  public  play- 
grounds of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been  prepared  by 
Theodore  Wirth,  Superintendent  of  Parks  of  that  city, 
for  the  development  of  a tract  belonging  to  the  Colt 
estate,  which  has  been  presented  to  the  city  and  form- 
ally accepted  by  the  Council.  Mr.  Wirth  recommends 
that  the  tract  be  developed  gradually  with  an  annual 
expenditure  of  about  $3,000  and  estimates  the  ex- 
pense of  maintenance  when  the  work  is  completed 
will  be  about  $4,000  a year. 

The  different  features  of  the  tract  are  described  as 
follows  in  Mr.  Wirth’s  report  to  the  Council : 

“Tract  No.  i of  ii  acres  contains  the  present  park- 
like residential  grounds  on  which  is  located  the  beauti- 
ful monument  erected  by  Mrs.  Colt  to  her  husband. 
This  area,  together  with  tract  No.  2 of  five  acres, 
which  should  be  planted  as  a grove,  would  be  the  only 
part  of  the  grounds  that  may  be  called  a park  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  They  will  be  a welcome 
retreat  with  spacious  lawns,  attractive  ponds  and 
shade-spreading  trees.” 


Going  through  those  grounds  we  pass  the  enclosure 
of  a fine  herd  of  deer  and  come  to  tract  No.  3,  selected 
for  a school  garden.  The  Park  Board  this  year  ex- 
pending $750  for  the  school  garden  of  one  acre  in 
Riverside  Park  and  the  Civic  Club  spent  that  much 
more  for  tuition  and  the  necessary  materials  and  im- 
plements. Here  we  have  two  acres  all  laid  out  in 
the  best  sheltered  position  in  an  ideal  location,  a child’s 
paradise ; all  we  need  to  do  is  to  march  them  in  and 
set  them  to  work.  The  little  gardener’s  cottage  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  school  garden  could  be 
used  for  a household  school,  which  was  so  popular  at 
Riverside  Park. 

To  the  south  of  the  school  garden  is  tract  No.  4,  af- 
fording room  for  20  tennis  courts.  At  Pope  Park 
there  are  four  courts  and  that  many  more  could  be 
used.  They  have  been  self-sustaining  ever  since  they 
were  established,  through  the  charge  of  a small  fee. 
And  near  by  are  roomy  buildings,  which  can  at  a 
small  cost  be  made  useful  for  toilet  accommodations, 
lockers,  shower  baths  and  shelter  and  storage  rooms. 
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Farther  east  is  a pool,  which  with  the  low  land 
south  of  it  towards  Wawarnte  Avenue,  can  be  trans- 
formed into  a five-acre  skating  pond,  as  shown  on 
tract  No.  5.  The  north  end  of  this  pond  can  be  sep- 
arated by  a dam  and  kept  supplied  with  water  during 
the  summer  as  a wading  pond,  while  the  rest  of  the 
pond  could  be  drawn  oflf  and  the  sunken  ground  used 
as  croquet  or  cricket  grounds.  The  skating  pond 
would  accommodate  1,500  children  at  a time. 

East  of  this  is  tract  No.  6,  which  speaks  for  itself. 
It  shows  a large  open  field  of  over  30  acres,  and  all  it 
needs  is  a good  plowing,  leveling  off  and  seeding 
down  to  make  it  a fine  football  and  baseball  field. 
Here  is  the  opportunity  for  the  High  School  boys 
whose  yearly  request  for  daily  privileges  of  exercise 
the  Park  Board  had  to  refuse  in  the  past,  because  the 
grounds  at  Pope  Park  were  in  daily  demand  by  so 
many  players. 

Another  feature  which  is  bound  to  appeal  to  the 
young  men  of  the  upper  grades  of  the  school  is  the 
one-quarter  and  one-half  mile  running  courses  shown 
on  tract  No.  7. 

At  Hendricxsen  Avenue  and  Curcomb  Street  is  a 
corner  lot  which  can  be  made  a cozy  corner  for  the 
little  “tots’’  and  their  mothers  of  the  south  end  fac- 
tory district.  This  is  tract  No.  8.  The  dusty  high- 
ways are  to  be  planted  with  inexpensive  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  the  little  ones  invited  to  leave  the  noise 


and  dangers  of  the  highways  and  the  nearby  railroad 
for  the  happy  game  in  the  sand  boxes,  swings  and 
hammocks. 

Crossing  Hendricxsen  Avenue  to  tract  No.  9 is  the 
Masseek  Street  local  playgrounds,  so  needed  for  that 
south  end  factory  district.  On  this  five-acre  lot  a gym- 
nasium outfit  similar  to  the  one  on  Pope  Park  is  rec- 
ommended ; plain  but  useful  and  strong. 

Tract  No.  10  is  at  present  partly  occupied  bv  an 
asphalt  plant  and  a wood  yard,  from  which  concerns 
a yearly  revenue  of  $400  is  obtained.  The  unoccu- 
pied part  is  already  useful  for  a boys’  baseball  field. 

Tract  No.  ii  is  the  river  grove,  bordering  for 
1,100  feet  on  the  beautiful  Connecticut  River.  The 
grove  contains  but  few  good  trees,  but  with  proper 
care  can  be  made  attractive  and  useful.  It  is  sug- 
gested to  make  boat  landings  and  erect  a boat  house 
and  lease  it  to  an  individual  or  a rowing  club,  and  the 
revenue  will  help  to  maintain  the  grounds. 

Another  tract  of  six  acres,  shown  on  plan  as  num-  , 
ber  12,  is  some  10  to  15  feet  below  the  grade  of  the 
avenue  it  fronts  and  by  its  present  low  level  useless 
for  almost  any  purpose.  It  can  be  made  the  public 
dumping  ground  for  the  next  ten  years.  The  present 
grounds  for  that  purpose  are  three-quarters  of  a mile 
further  to  the  east,  and  this  place  will  be  much  nearer 
and  more  ap]3roachable.  After  the  land  is  filled  up  it 
will  offer  an  additional  field  for  useful  purposes. 


The  ParKs  of  Southern  Europe— II. 

By  Felix  J.  Koch. 


Rouirania,  which  is  so  largely  French  in  the  life  of 
its  upper  classes,  has,  of  course,  a chaussee  at  the  capi- 
tal,— Bucharest, — which  is  simply  a miniature  Parisian 
Bois-de-Boulogne,  with  the  asphalt  roads,  the  landaus 
dashing  by,  the  groves  and  the  lanes  and  the  plants. 
In  the  smaller  Rpumanian  towns  we  find  the  old  New 
England  “center”  idea, — usually  a circular  park  from 
which  the  few  main  streets  diverge,  as  spokes  of  a 
wheel  from  the  axle.  At  Giurgevo  and  other  places 
the  town-church,  with  the  clock-tower,  overlooks  this 
park,  and  the  peddlers  gather  here,  of  a noon-hour ; so, 
that,  aside  from  the  tables  of  the  cafes,  set  out  in  the 
surrounding  street  itself,  the  parallel  with  old  Lex- 
ington (Mass.)  is  striking.  Many  of  the  larger  Bul- 
garian towns  keep  to  the  same  plan,  but  at  Rustchuk, 
the  metropolis  of  Bulgaria,  a park  is  built  above  and 
along  the  Danube,  reminding  an  American  of  the 
promenade  at  Kelley’s  Island,  O. 

Probably  the  prettiest  park,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  in  the  Balkans  is  that  laid  out  by  the  occupying 
Austro-Hungarians  at  Ilidje,  the  summer  resort  of 
Bosnia.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Ilidje  was  a field  with 
a thermal  spring.  When  the  Austrians  came  in,  thev 


recognized  the  curative  powers  of  the  spring,  and,  set- 
ting to  work,  laid  out  the  park.  This  was  in  1882.  In 
1896  additions  were  made,  with  the  result  that  today 
Ilidje  is  a garden-spot.  Not  less  than  six  thousand 
firs  and  cedars  have  been  planted  by  the  soldiers. 
These  were  brought  from  the  neighboring  mountain 
forests  at  practically  no  cost, — army  transports  being 
utilized  throughout, — and  as  an  unusually  large  amount 
of  soil  was  allowed  to  accompany  each  tree,  over  98 
per  cent  of  the  number  grew.  The  purpose  of  Ilidje 
is  not  a money-making  one,  but  rather  to  afford  the 
people  of  Bosnia  a pleasure  resort  to  which  they  may 
come,  both  for  rest  and,  if  desired,  to  drink  the  waters, 
at  a minimum  of  cost.  The  government  exercises 
rigid  control  over  everything, — owning  the  two  large 
hotels,  and  the  connecting  belt  of  restaurants,  souve- 
nier-stands,  music  pavilions,  etc.,  which,  with  the  wind- 
ing verandas,  make  it  possible  to  traverse  all  Ilidje  un- 
der cover ; it  sets  the  price  at  which  every  room  mav 
be  rented,  every  article  on  the  bill-of-fare  be  sold,  and 
it  sees  to  it  that  these  prices  reach  the  ears  of  the  pay- 
ers. Magnificent  beds  of  the  zinnia,  the  cox-comb  and 
the  geranium  occupy  the  sunnier  portions  of  the  park. 
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and  where  the  yellow  or  brown  of  the  buildings,  set 
with  an  eye  to  rustic  beauty,  would  possibly  seem  harsh, 
the  Virginia  creeper  is  made  to  twine,  dropping  its 
festoons  over  the  porticos,  where  the  hotel  guests  take 
their  meals.  Tennis,  a basin  for  the  spring  and  baths, 
and  every  other  accompaniment  to  a summer  resort 
have  been  inaugurated  here  by  the  government.  Guests 
from  abroad  are  looked  after,  carefully,  and  Austrian 
hospitality  goes  so  far  that,  not  half  an  hour  after  my 
chat  with  the  Director  of  the  park,  the  bands  were 
playing  “Hail  Columbia”  and  “Yankee  Doodle,”  with- 
al that  I was  the  only  American  on  the  place.  Our 
American  rag-time  is  all  over  the  south  of  Europe, 
but  it  is  extremely  rare  that  one  hears  our  national 
songs  in  these  lands. 

Somewhat  akin  to  Ilidje  is  the  park  by  the  sea  at 
Abbazia,  the  Long  Branch  of  southern  Europe.  Abba- 
zia  is  the  summering-place  of  the  nobility  of  a large 
part  of  the  Continent,  and  set  among  its  palms  are  the 
villas  of  the  great  and  titled  folk, — the  Duke  of  Lux- 
emburg, the  King  of  Roumania,  and  a host  of  others, 
— their  green  shutters  matching  well  the  dense  shrub- 
bery towering  around.  The  oleander  and  the  larch 
mingle  with  the  palms  here  at  Abbazia  to  fringe  the 
maze  of  paths ; where  one  may  wind  on  to  the  souvenir 
booths,  the  photo  studios,  the  cafes  and  the  restaurants, 
and  spend, — ^at  royal  rates.  Summer  resorts,  the  world 
’round,  are  much  the  same, — there  are  the  ladies  in 
their  rich  laces,  sitting  idly  beside  the  sea ; the  men  at 
pool,  in  the  basements  of  the  great  hotels ; the  venders 
of  candied  fruits  and  of  nose-gays ; the  groups  plan- 
ning excursions,  and  expressing  their  preferences 
among  the  guests  with  unmeant  secrecy,  the  Casino 
with  its  concerts,  and  the  promenade  by  the  sea,  and 
in  all  these  Abbazia  is  splendidly  equipped. 

Of  the  other  parks  of  southern  Europe  there  are  not 
a few  that  interest.  At  Agram,  capital  of  Croatia,  it 
IS  the  popular  custom,  of  a summer  Sunday,  to  repair 
to  the  Maximilian  Park,  the  property  of  the  Arch- 
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Bishop  of  Croatia,  but  thrown  open  to  the  public  at 
large.  Old  oaks,  in  the  grove,  and  high  meadow- 
grass  in  the  opens,  a little  chaplet,  and  one  has  this 
park.  Picnickers,  however,  make  much  of  it,  spreading 
their  luncheon  on  long  tables,  flanked  by  country 
benches,  and  afterward  “ringing  the  cane,”  or  hitting 
the  negro-baby,  or  dancing  to  tbe  music  of  a band  on 
the  green,  as  the  farmers  do  at  the  Harvest  Homes  in 
our  own  West.  Here,  too,  it  is  quite  the  fashion  to  build 
a fire  about  some  fallen  tree  trunk,  and  then  roast 
pork-chops  at  the  ends  of  long  sticks,  stuck  into  the 
ground  and  bent  so  as  to  hang  the  chop  right  over  the 
flame.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  park  there  is  a but- 
tery, where  milk  and  clabber  are  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  wily  Archbishop. 

At  Samobor,  in  the  grape-cure  country,  the  town 
park  is  a delightful  spot,  up  on  the  heights  and  reached 
by  a just  sufficiently  steep  climb  to  whet  the  appetite 
for  the  grapes  to  be  eaten  by  those  taking  the  “cure” 
upon  reaching  the  top.  Benches  are  set  among  the 
pines  here,  and  there  are  rustic  seats  that  remind  us 
of  the  park  at  Wellesley,  save  that  here  confetti  strew 
the  gravel  walks,  as  they  would  not  do  one  day  after 
the  fetes  at  the  college.  High  up  in  the  peaks  of  this 
park,  which  is,  of  course,  city  property,  withal  that 
grapes  are  sold  here,  a splendid  view  of  an  old  romantic 
castle  is  had. 

Along  the  Adriatic’s  eastern  coast  there  are  sev- 
eral parks  of  which  we  of  the  West  know  practically 
nothing,  and  yet  which  show  as  much  skill  at  the 
landscape  gardener’s  hand  as  do  any  of  our  own. 
Particularly  charming  are  the  grounds  of  Miramar,  the 
home  of  Maximilian  of  Mexico,  prior  to  the  ill-fated 
expedition  which  cost  the  Prince  his  head.  Miramar 
itself  is  a small  yellow  chateau,  with  a single  turret, 
and  with  a turreted  piazza,  on  the  rocky  cape  seen  in 
entering  the  place  by  sea,  that  is  set  off,  peculiarly 
well,  by  the  forest  back-ground.  So  seductive  to  the 
camera-fiend  are  the  gardens  of  Miramar,  that  a charge 
of  twenty  cents  is  made  for  using  the  kodak  on  the 
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place.  There  is  a stone  portico  above  the  sea,  with  the 
ivy  clinging  to  the  pillars,  that  is  particularly  inviting 
on  a hot  summer’s  day ; while  from  the  foot  of  its 
stairs,  tempting  lanes  lead  off  into  great  shady  arbors 
of  ivy,  twined  to  pillars  of  stone  and  then  trailed 
across  above ; the  ivy  banked  below  by  hedges  and 
shrubbery ; so  that  but  slight  bits  of  the  red  and  white 
of  the  pillar  bricks  manage  to  peep  through.  At  the 
farther  end  of  this  lover’s  walk  a plaza  is  reached,  with 
flower-beds  at  each  side  the  central  passage-way,  lead- 
ing on  up  the  terraces — as  at  Versailles — to  more 
lawns,  more  flowers,  and  finally  the  forest.  Away 
beyond  tbe  flat,  stone,  upper  terraces  there  is  a minia- 
ture of  the  chateaux,  given  over  to  the  gardener ; and 
then  the  paths  lead  down  hill  to  the  sea,  where  friendly 
bath-houses  and  happy  crowds  of  excursionists  await, 
and  again  up  the  palisades  to  a restaurant  over-hang- 
ing the  brine. 

At  Ragusa,  far  down  at  the  edge  of  the  Balkan 


chains,  the  road  from  sea  to  town  leads  through  a 
natural  woodland  park,  the  forests  clothing  the  moun- 
tains, save  only  where,  here  and  there,  there  is  a sun- 
tanned area,  on  which  the  rocks  protrude,  and  only  j 
the  agavia  and  the  cistus  manage  to  thrive,  with  all  i 
their  rigid  and  fantastic  beauty.  Through  the  pines  ; 
the  Adriatic  is  seen,  with  the  fisher  boats ; the  birds  i 
sing  here  the  live-long  day,  and  on  the  heights,  where 
the  park  comes  to  an  end,  oleander  hedges,  of  vary- 
ing hues,  fringe  the  upland  road-way.  Ji-ist  opposite 
the  town  is  an  island,  Lacroma,  kept  as  a park  for  its 
luxuriant  foliage ; and  it  is  a well  known  fact,  locally, 
that  James  Gordon  Bennett  has  long  had  his  eyes  on  | 
the  place  and  made  vain  endeavors  to  buy  it.  j 

The  little  town  of  Zara,  in  the  province  of  Dalmatia,  i 
has  a park  rendered  attractive  by  its  tropical  foliage,  > 
and  tempting  the  stranger  to  pursue  its  low  lanes,  with  ; 
the  bent  wicker-fencing,  by  reason  of  the  Roman  ; 
tablets  grouped,  in  the  open,  in  several  portions  of  it.  ■ 


Artificial  Attractions  of  Golden  Gate  ParK,  San  Francisco. 


Chief  among  the  attractions  of  Golden  Gate  Park, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  is  the  conservatory,  and  it  is  the 
ambition  of  the  Park  Commissioners  to  increase  its 
popularity.  Additions  are  being  constantly  made  to 
the  present  splendid  collections  and  there  are  now 
about  500  different  varieties  in  the  “General  Collec- 
tion”; of  orchids  there  are  178  varieties;  palms  69; 
Ferns  and  Lycopods  128;  tree  ferns  12;  Nymph^eas 
and  Water  lilies  18;  Cycads  2,  thus  giving  nearly  900 
distinct  varieties  in  the  collection. 

Another  popular  attraction  is  the  ornamental  gar- 
den just  south  of  the  Conservatory.  One  large  long 
bed  lies  on  a gentle  southern  slope.  Here  many  va- 
rieties of  flowers  and  grasses  are  arranged  in  formal 
figures  and  designs.  From  time  to  time  these  figures 
are  changed,  to  conform  to  any  very  important 'event 
in  San  Francisco.  For  example,  when  the  G.  A.  R. 


met  in  San  Francisco  a few  years  ago  there  was  a 
huge  American  Flag,  guns,  sabers,  cannon,  shields, 
badges,  etc.,  woven  in  brilliant  colored  flowers  and 
grasses. 

Recently  a considerable  extension  has  been  added 
to  the  nursery  in  this  park  and  set  out  in  stock,  to  be 
used  in  the  development  of  the  park,  and  an  old  pro- 
pagating house  has  been  rebuilt.  Among  the  late  ad-  ! 
ditions  are  2,200  Japanese  bamboo  plants  of  20  differ- 
ent varieties.  A natural  hollow,  well  protected  by 
belts  of  pine  and  Eucalyptus,  has  been  selected  in  j 
which  to  grow  these  bamboo  varieties  and  test  their  j 
adaptability  to  the  soil  and  climate.  In  the  nursery  ! 
and  the  park  there  are  1,552  varieties  of  trees  and 
shrubs;  aloes,  palms  and  grasses  96;  vines  126. 

Golden  Gate  is  rich  in  artificial  attractions  which  in- 
clude a Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  many  fine  statues,  the 
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playgrounds,  waterfalls,  fountains  and  many  artificial 
lakes.  The  lake  inclosing  Strawberry  Hill  is  particu- 
larly beautiful  with  its  flocks  of  swans  and  other  water 
birds  and  fairy-like  environments.  Here  is  Hunting- 
ton  Falls,  pouring  out  from  the  summit  of  Strawberry 
Hill  and  rushing  down  the  terraced  and  densely 
wooded  declivities  into  Stow  Lake.  To  its  artificial  at- 
tractions are  also  to  be  added  the  deer  park,  bear  cage, 
aviary,  elm  and  buf¥alo  paddocks,  the  colossal  stone 
music  temple  with  its  grove  of  maples,  the  huge  Eng- 
lish Church  Cross. 

The  total  area  of  Golden  Gate  Park,  including  the 
“Panhandle  Extension,”  is  nearly  2,000  acres.  The 
I work  of  improvement  and  extension  is  progressing 
steadily  and  rapidly. 

A tree  of  historic  interest  and  distinguished  “line- 
age” is  a certain  vigorous  young  weeping-willow  in 
Golden  Gate.  This  tree  grew  from  a slender  twig 
presented  to  the  Park  Commissioners  some  years  ago 
by  one  of  the  United  States  Senators  from  Califor- 
nia, who  brought  it  from  Washington,  D.  C.  He 


A GLIMPSE  OF  STOW  LAKE  AND  STRAWBERRY  HILL, 
GOLDEN  GATE  PARK. 


had  taken  it  from  one  of  the  willows  growing  at 
Alount  Vernon,  near  the  tomb  of  the  Washingtons. 
This  tree  had  in  turn  grown  from  a little  branch 
taken  from  the  Island  of  St.  Helena — near  the  spot 
where  the  body  of  Napoleon  I.  had  laid  some  years 
prior  to  its  permanent  removal  to  tlie  French  capi- 
tal— Hotel  des  Invalides.  The  tree  growing  on  St. 
Helena  had  been  brought  from  France  soon  after  Na- 
poleon’s death — a little  twig.  This  branch  came  from, 
a weeping-willow  that  was  shading  the  tomb  of  one 
of  the  famous  French  Kings.  Nearly  50  years  ago 
an  American  bark,  homeward  bound  from  a long  voy- 
age, chanced,  to  touch  at  St.  Helena.  The  master  of 
the  vessel  secured  a small  scion  from  the  tree  grow- 
ing near  Napoleon’s  former  grave  and  brought  it  to 
New  York.  During  the  long  passage,  the  life  of  the 
branch  was  preserved,  and  later  it  was  planted  at 
Mount  Vernon,  where  it  developed  into  a large  and 
vigorous  tree.  Another  small  branch  brought  from 


HISTORIC  WEEPING  WILLOW,  GOLDEN  GATE  PARK. 


Mount  Vernon  by  the  California  Senator  was  also 
planted  in  his  yard  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  it  has  grown 
into  a fine  tree. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  perpetuate  the  honor  of  this 
particular  family  of  willow  by  Californians,  in  plant- 
ing branches  at  several  places  of  noted  historic  inter- 
est in  the  Golden  Gate.  One  twig  has  already  been 
planted  at  the  monument  erected  in  honor  of  the  late 
Commodore  Sloat,  at  the  town  Old  Monterey.  To 
Commodore  Sloat,  U.  S.  N.,  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  first  hoisted  the  American  Flag  on  California 
soil  after  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Mexico. 

Occident. 
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I Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  tliem^  historical  sketches^ 

I descriptive  circulars,  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
I iinctive  features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department, 

IMrs.  A.  E.  McCrea,'  of  Chicago,  landscape  architect  and 
vice-president  in  charge  of  the  department  of  Railroad  Im- 
provement of  the  American  Civic  Association,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  improvement  of  station  grounds 
for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  Mrs.  McCrea  will  travel 
over  all  lines  of  the  company  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul, 
Sioux  City,  Omaha,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  to  plan  and 
execute  effects  in  landscape  gardening.  Every  station  along 
the  7,000  miles  of  road  in  the  nine  States  traversed  by  the 
system  will  receive  attention.  Flowers,  trees  and  shrubs  will 
be  planted  so  as  to  get  the  best  results.  Much  attention  will 
be  given  to  lawns  and  necessarily  unsightly  buildings  will  be 
covered  with  vines.  The  idea  is  to  make  the  system  pleasing 
to  travelers  and  residents  of  the  different  towns  and  cities. 
Wherever  possible,  grounds  surrounding  depots  will  be  con- 
verted into  parks.  * * * 

The  repeated  demands  of  north  side  residents  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  that  Rocky  Mountain  Lake  should  be  added  to  the 
park  sites  ordered  for  purchase  are  likeh-  to  be  met.  The 
property  will  cost  $35,000. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Park  Superintendents  held  its  third  regular  meeting  in  Boston 
on  December  14.  A discussion  on  the  selection  of  a conven- 
tion place  for  1906,  in  which  Washington,  Harrisburg  and 
Toronto  were  considered,  resulted  upon  vote  in  favor  of 
Washington,  and  the  date  was  set  for  June  12-14,  1906. 

* * * 

The  Philadelphia  Allied  Organizations,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  acquire  a comprehensive  park  system  for  Philadelphia, 
have  just  issued  a very  valuable  and  interesting  pamphlet 
comprising  a report  upon  the  existing  and  proposed  systems 
of  other  American  cities,  which  are  illustrated  with  maps  and 
plans.  Maps  of  the  present  systems  with  proposed  additions, 
where  any,  of  some  thirty  cities  and  localities  are  presented, 
with  text  giving  data  concerning  them,  and  a very  complete 
and  satisfactor}"  understanding  of  the  park  question  in  any  of 
these  places  may  be  gathered,  as  well  as  a much  needed  oppor' 
tunity  afforded  for  the  study  of  park  economy,  applicable  in 
greater  or  lesser  degree  to  all  cities.  This  pamphlet,  as  the 
result  of  a union  of  forces,  should  lead  to  a speedy  decision 
on  the  part  of  those  interested  as  to  what  side  they  will  be 
found  when  their  vote  is  required,  and  ought  to  be  a very 
strong  factor  in  any  educational  campaign  having  for  its  ob- 
ject a national  park  development.  I 

* * * . j 

Tbrough  the  trustees  of  the  Coquillard  estate  and  the  heirs,  | 
South  Bend,  Ind..  will  come  into  possession  of  a ten-acre  i 
park.  In  1889  Mr.  Alexis  Coquillard  deeded  to  the  city  of  1 
South  Bend  fifty-one  acres  for  park  and  boulevard  purposes^  j 
and  shortly  after  offered  another  thirty  acres,  under  certain  | 
conditions  as  to  the  care  and  improvement  of  the  property.  I 
It  appears  that  the  city  never  carried  out  the  terms  of  the  | 
gift  and  in  consequence  by  those  terms  the  land  reverted  to  | 
the  estate,  and  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  Coquillard  park  j 
tract  until  to  quiet  the  title  the  trustees  brought  suit  at  law  1 
and  secured  judgment.  Knowing  their  father’s  keen  wish  to  ' 
give  a park  to  the  city,  the  widow  and  sons  have  donated  a 
valuable  piece  of  land  outright,  only  conditioned  that  it  may 
be  made  immediately  available  for  the  people  as  a park.  Fur- 
ther court  proceedings  by  way  of  appeal,  etc.,  are  dismissed 
and  the  coming  season  will  witness  the  work  of  improvement. 

* * * 

The  last  report  from  the  Park  Department  of  Cincinnati 
contains  a conspicuous  note  reflecting  upon  the  management 
of  the  Art  Museum  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  neg- 
lecting the  grounds  donated  to  them  b}'  the  city  some  years 
ago.  The  roads  are  rapidly  going  to  decay  and  scarcely  any  j 
care  wdiatever  has  been  -bestowed  upon  the  trees  and  shrub-  j 
bery.  The  property  donated  to  the  university  cost  the  city 
over  $100,000  for  forty-three  acres,  and  the  report  claims  that 
this  land  is  too  valuable  to  be  left  to  grow  up  a mass  of  weeds 
and  suckers.  The  misfortune  is  tliat  the  public  is  apt  to  , 
charge  up  to  the  park  department  this  neglect.  The  Art  Mu- 
seum pleads  poverty.  Both  institutions  should  be  brought  to  . 
time.  Forty-three  thousand  dollars  was  expended  in  park  : 
maintenance  in  1904,  and  on  park  extension  for  the  same  year  1^ 

$i34,8s9-6S-  ; f 

* * * 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  of  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  'C 
shows  a large  amount  of  work  under  way.  Of  the  $10,000,000  " 
voted  for  the  extension  of  the  new  park,  $175,000  has  been 
spent.  The  old  park  has  been  almost  completely  renovated  | I 
and  transformed.  Upon  the  improvement  of  the  walks  and  fa 
drives  $15,000  was  expended,  and  a new  bird  house  costtH 
$10,000.  Happily  Lincoln  Park  is  rapidly  recovering  from  thefj| 
condition  it  was  left  in  a few  years  ago  under  the  boss  sys-SH 
tem  of  politics  and  appointments. 
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The  McKinley  National  Memorial  Canton,  O. 

paralleling  anvcvva}s,  two  on  citlier  side  of  the  water. 


The  McKinley  national  memorial  at  Canton,  O.,  of 
which  the  corner-stone  was  laid  in  November  as  noted 
in  our  last  issue  is  now  under  construction  and  will  be 
pushed  to  an  early  completion  by  the  Harrison  Granite 
Co.,  of  New  York,  and  Barre,  Vt.,  who  have  been 
awarded  the  general  contract.  The  plans,  the  general 
nature  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  have  just  been  made  public. 

The  fund  for  the  erection  of  the  work,  amounting 
to  over  $500,000  is  now  on  hand  and  the  endowment 
fund  of  $100,000  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  the 
memorial  is  to  be  raised  before  the  completion  of  the 
structure. 

The  McKinley  National  Memorial  Association  has 
purchased  about  25  acres  of  land  adjoining  Westlawn 
Cemetery,  including  a mound  some  70  feet  in  altitude, 
thought  to  be  particularly  appropriate  for  the  site. 
Upon  this  will  be  built  a mausoleum  of  pink  Milford 
granite,  circular  in  form,  75  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
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base,  and  about  100  feet  in  height  from  the  foundation. 
This  structure  will  be  reached  by  a flight  of  steps  50 
feet  in  width,  in  four  runs,  with  wide  landings  be- 
tween, constituting  a rise  of  55  feet  in  all.  The  hill 
will  be  terraced  to  conform  with  the  landings  on  the 
staircase,  presenting  a terraced  mound  surmounted  by 
the  structure  proper.  A the  base  of  the  staircase  will 
be  built  a plaza  200  feet  in  width,  lying  transversely  to 
the  axis  of  a mall  or  main  approach  running  through 
the  property  belonging  to  the  association  in  a south- 
: easterly  direction  to  Linden  Avenue,  that  will  be  the 
I natural  approach  from  the  heart  of  the  city  to  the  me- 
morial. 

This  approach  from  Linden  Avenue  to  the  plaza  will 
be  about  1,000  feet  in  length.  It  will  be  170  feet  in 
width  at  the  plaza  and  50  in  width  at  Linden  Avenue, 
with  a waterway  in  the  centre,  running  from  the  plaza 
540  feet  southeasterly,  this  waterway  being  80  feet 
wide  at  the  base  of  the  plaza  and  50  feet  wide  at  its 
I southeasterly  extremity. 

Flanking  the  waterway  will  be  four  rows  of  trees 


thus  affording  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  main  ap- 
proach and  the  mausoleum,  from  the  most  southeast- 
erly point  of  the  association’s  property. 

The  interior  will  be  circular,  50  feet  in  diameter,  and' 
finished  in  light  gray  Knoxville  marble.  Excepting 
the  doorway  there  will  be  no  opening  but  that  tiirough 
the  crown  of  the  dome,  this  opening  or  oculus  being 
filled  with  a ceiling  light  of  glass.  In  the  centre  of 
this  mortuary  chamber  will  be  the  sarcophagi,  so  de- 
signed that  they  appear  as  two  in  one.  They  are  cut 
from  single  blocks  of  polished  granite.  The  floor  is  of 
marble  of  different  tones,  designed  to  unite  the  color 
of  the  walls  and  the  sarcophagi.  In  front  of  the  door 
will  stand  a bronze  portrait  statue  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley overlooking  the  waterway  below. 

The  trustees  of  the  association  have  taken  great 
pains  to  secure  the  best  talent  and  artistic  judgment 
available.  The  jury  appointed  to  select  the  architect 
was  composed  of  two  of  the  best  architects  in  America, 
Walter  Cook  of  New  York  and  Robert  S.  Peabody  of 
Boston,  and  Daniel  Chester  French  the  sculptor.  Their 
decision,  based  upon  the  merits  of  the  designs  sub- 
mitted, awarded  the”  prize  to  the  design  of  H.  Van  Bur- 
en  Magonigle  of  New  York. 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY 


WorRing  Plans  of  an  Improvement  Association. 


Extracts  from  a t^aper  read  before  the  Minnesota  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  by  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Underivood,  Sec. 
IVonian’s  Auxiliary,  State  Hort.  Society,  Lake  City,  Minn. 
Activit}'  among  the  citizens  must  be  the  keynote  of  effort 
m all  places,  large  or  small,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of 
surrounding  advantages,  and  to  improve  conditions;  for  just 
so  soon  as  activity  ceases,  a place  will  surely  retrogade,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  not  recognizing  their  own  responsi- 
hilit\',  will  move  to  a “live”  town. 

The  smaller  cities,  towns  and  villages,  will  need  to  attain 
results  through  different  methods.  Their  location  may  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  phenomenal  growth ; but  they  can 
foster  the  business  interests  they  already  have,  and  above  all, 
the  schools,  churches,  public  buildings,  public  grounds  and 
homes  can  be  kept  in  the  best  condition,  so  as  to  bring  into 
the  social  and  home-life  of  the  residents,  content,  even  en- 
joyment, in  their  environment.  These  smaller  places  are 
fast  becoming  recognized  as  ideal  for  the  true  home  life. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  attractiveneess,  much  personal 
effort  is  required.  Individuals  must  assume  responsibiltiy, 
must  feel  that  the  general  weal  is  their  own  concern,  and 
that  they  must  cultivate  an  interest  in  affairs  pertaining  to 
the  well-being  of  their  neighbors. 

About  a year  ago  some  of  the  earnest  women  of  our  small 
city,  were  imbued  with  the  idea  that  although  nature  had  done 
much  for  us  in  the  way  of  a most  beautiful  lake,  surrounded 
by  picturesque  bluffs  and  valleys,  which  made  a beautiful  set- 
ting for  the  many  homes,  yet,  considering  the  unattractiveness 
of  some  of  the  streets,  the  unkempt  condition  of  our  neigh- 
bor's yard,  as  well  as  our  own — there  was  much  found  to  offend 
the  sight.  Then  began  a search  for  information  pertaining  to 
our  needs.  Books,  magazines,  and  papers  were  read,  but  no 
detailed  plan  could  be  unearthed  that  might  be  applied  to 
our  particular  case.  We  read  much  of  the  extensive  opera- 
tions in  boulevarding  streets,  improving  and  adding  to  Park 
systems,  the  passing  of  laws  compelling  compliance  with  rec- 
ognized necessary  improvements;  but  all  was  on  a scale  be- 
yond us.  We  found  much  to  inspire  us  and  to  increase  our 
determination  “to  do  something.” 

Our  business  meetings  were  the  scene  of  lively  discussions 
of  what  we  had  read,  and  a process  of  elimination  was  carried 
on.  Our  beautiful  broad,  deep,  clear  lake  of  constantly 
changing  water,  our  wide  valley  with  abundance  of  trees  and 
nearby  streams,  supplied  us  with  pure  air,  and  parklike  con- 
ditions. We  really  lived  in  a park!  So  we  narrowed  our 
line  of  observation  and  began  to  study  conditions  in  detail, 
and  soon  were  nearly  overwhelmed  with  unpleasant  things. 


The  unsightly  .appearance  of  portions  of  the  lake  front;  the 
untidiness  at  the  rear  of  stores ; the  frequent  mudholes  in 
the  streets ; uneven  sidewalks ; noxious  weeds  along  the  road- 
side and  in  vacant  lots;  the  rubbish  of  tin  cans,  bottles,  boilers, 
crockery,  etc.,  dumped  beside  a beautiful  driveway  (between 
two  days),  broken  down  fences;  etc.  There  was  so  much 
that  evidently  should  be  done,  and  that  at  once,  that  we  were  i 

almost  discouraged  before  starting  out  on  our  crusade.  How-  ! 

ever,  we  wisely  concluded  to  lay  our  plans  for  only  as  much  | 

as  we  knew  we  could  reasonably  accomplish.  We  had  no  ! 

funds  to  work  with ; our  only  resources,  as  one  aptly  ex-  j 

pressed  it.  were,  “plenty  of  talk  and  a reasonable  degree  of  j 
influence”  ; and  we  determined  to  work  these  to  the  limit.  , 

We  formed  an  organization  of  women  with  a membership  | 
fee  of  25  cents  per  year.  Men  were  admitted  as  honorary 
members  by  paying  50  cents.  With  this  low  charge,  no  one 
might  sta}-  away  through  lack  of  funds.  This  gave  us  a I 

small  amount  to  begin  with,  and  was  used  to  keep  up  the  j 

interest  of  our  monthly  evening  meetings.  For  these  we  I 

made  up  programs  to  cover  an  hour.  We  had  two  ten  min- 
ute talks  or  papers ; the  balance  of  the  time  was  used  in  3 to 
5 minute  talks,  with  two  musical  numbers.  We  were  prompt 
in  beginning  and  closing,  and  if  anyone  presumed  on  having 
much  to  divulge,  requiring  extension  of  time,  he  was  in- 
formed that  another  evening  was  coming  when  he  would  be 
allowed  an  opportunity  to  continue.  This  promptness  and 
strictness  in  carrying  out  the  program,  brought  out  quick, 
snappy,  sparkling  remarks  that  were  always  well  received. 

Our  aim  was  to  bring  as  many  as  possible  to  their  feet,  and  ' 
we  were  agreeably  surprised,  to  find  that  there  were  many 
who  were  doing  a great  deal  of  thinking,  and  were  only 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  be  line.d  up  in  battle  array. 

For  one  entertainment  we  engaged  Prof.  Green  to  give  a 
lecture  on  “Street  and  Home  Improvement,”  illustrated  with  ,, 
stereopticon  views.  This  awakened  much  interest  and  formed  ■. 
the  basis  of  the  discussion  for  the  next  regular  meeting.  | 
Each  program  was  always  followed  with  a social  hour,  and. I 
these  were  pronounced  by  many  to  be  the  most  instructive j 
of  all,  for  with  a cup  of  tea  or  coffee  and  a wafer  in  hand 
it  was  so  much  easier  to  talk  over  and  discuss  matters  with  ; 
a few  than  to  make  a set  speech  to  a hundred  or  more  listen- 
ing ears. 

The  executive  committee  procured  a map  of  the  city  show- 
ing the  streets;  and  then,  house  by  house,  mentally,  went  upi 
and  down  both  sides  of  each  street,  selecting  one  person  who 
would  be  likely  to  serve  as  chairman  of  a committee  for  that 
street.  The  streets  running  lengthwise  were  divided  by  a 
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certain  cross  street.  Our  idea,  by  this  subdivision,  was  to 
assign  to  each  committee  an  amount  of  territory  that  it 
could  cover  easily,  exacting  but  a minimum  of  time.  This 
chairman  was  empowered  to  form  a sub-committee  for  his 
street  of  three  to  five  members,  as  he  thought  necessary,  for 
the  complete  surveillance  of  the  same.  These  sub-commit- 
tees  were  to  meet  and  talk  over  the  situation  as  they  found 
opportunity,  to  interest  the  dwellers  on  their  respective  streets 
in  the  work  of  the  Improvement  Club,  to  take  note  of  the 
attractive  features,  as  well  as  of  the  objectionable,  to  decide 
upon  what  their  street  needed  most,  etc.  At  the  call  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  chairmen  of  the  various  street 
committees  met  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
progress, — whether  mudholes  had  been  filled  or  drained  off, 
accumulation  of  manure  removed,  rubbish  and  piles  of  wood 
taken  from  the  sidewalks.  These  meetings  were  productive 
of  great  good,  and  led  to  good-natured  rivalry  in  getting  the 
streets  into  line  for  the  spring  cleaning.  The  noxious  weeds 
were  also  considered  and  best  methods  for  eradication  given. 

Newspapermen  as  a rule  are  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  their  home  towns,  and  ours  proved  the  most  en- 
thusiastic of  the  tribe.  They  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  club,  doing  much  gratuitous  work.  The  state  and 
city  laws  governing  conditions  of  streets  and  home  grounds 
were  printed  in  both  papers,  and  a few  hundred  reprints 
were  made,  to  send  to  residents  who  might  ignore  gentle 
suggestions.  I will  say  that  this  number  of  leaflets  is  intact, 
as  we  found  no  occasion  to  resort  to  severe  measures.  Our 
city  council  also  were  always  ready  to  do  what  they  could, 
when  backed  up  by  the  public  sentiment  aroused. 

We  felt  that  we  must  show  “outsiders”  that  we  could 
accomplish  something,  just  for  the  sake  of  reputation  and 
"influence,”  and  some  one  suggested  the  “future  citizens”  as 
being  good  material  with  which  to . work.  A news  item  in 
Park  and  Cemetery  mentioned  that  successful  work  with  the 
children  had  been  carried  on  in  a certain  town  in  Massa- 
chusetts by  an  improvement  association,  giving  the  name  of 
the  secretary.  A letter  of  inquiry  brought  a courteous,  help- 
ful letter,  clippings,  etc.,  which  told  of  results  in  general. 
Very  little  was  given  in  the  way  of  details ; all  these  we  had 
to  work  out  for  ourselves ; and  I purpose  now  giving  the 
details  of  our  methods,  hoping  they  may  aid  others  in  taking 
up  similar  work. 

! The  members  of  the  school  board  were  interviewed  and 
found  to  be  favorable  to  our  project.  Our  superintendent  of 
! schools  was  very  enthusiastic,  and  rendered  us  signal  service 
I by  his  influence  with  the  teachers  and  children. 

I We  selected  for  distribution  among  the  children,  six  va- 
I rieties  of  seeds,  chosen  for  three  special  qualifications,  first, 

( ease  of  culture;  second,  good  display  about  the  home;  third, 

‘ those  that  would  stand  a reasonable  degree  of  abuse  at  the 
I hands  of  the  children.  The  varieties  were  as  follows: 
Morning  glories,  sweet  alyssum,  four  o’clocks,  nasturtiums, 
■calendula,  and  zinnias.  We  procured  one  hundred  large  Ma- 
nilla envelopes  with  patent  fasteners,  had  them  printed  with 
a list  of  the  seeds,  and  also  left  space  for  the  name  and 
street  address  and  grade  of  the  child,  and  name  of  teacher. 
These  entries  to  be  made  by  the  teacher.  A cross  was  to 
he  made  beside  the  varieties  wanted  by  the  child.  A charge  of 
>c  per  packet  of  seed  was  made. 

The  children  were  taken  in  hand  by  the  superintendent  and 
teachers,  the  plan  explained,  and  the  envelopes  distributed 
among  those  who  signified  a willingness  to  plant  seeds.  They 
were  directed  to  take  these  home  to  obtain  sanction  of  parents, 
and  to  get  the  money.  When  the  returns  were  all  in  there 
were  244  children  who  had  joined  the  flower  band.  A large 
number  had  taken  all  of  the  varieties,  a very  few  taking  but 


one.  It  was  understood  that  if  any  were  found  too  poor  to 
buy,  they  were  to  be  furnished  the  seed  quietly.  The  money 
received  for  the  seeds  paid  for  the  manilla  envelopes  and 
the  printing,  with  between  two  and  three  dollars  over,  which 
was  used  in  purchasing  a few  awards.  A notice  was  put  in 
the  papers  that  a prize  would  be  given  for  the  first  bouquet 
of  all  the  flowers,  and  for  the  best  bouquet. 

Our  committee  was  a little  late  in  getting  the  seeds  to  the 
children ; and  although  verbal  instructions  were  given  for  the 
care  of  the  seeds,  these  were  forgotten  by  the  majority,  and 
many  of  the  children  planted  as  the  spirit  moved  them. 
Nearly  every  week  something  was  put  in  the  papers  regarding 
the  children’s  w'ork,  and  the  first  bouquet  was  an  event ! 

There  were  about  twenty  of  these.  This  left  224  children 
without  any  recognition  and  naturally  these  were  the  very 
ones  that  needed  our  efforts  most.  So  we  announced  a 
"flow'd-  carnival”  for  the  second  week  in  August,  and  asked 
the  children  to  take  good  care  of  their  flowers,  so  as  to  help 
make  a grand  show.  A flower  committee  was  sent  to  visit 
every  child  and  to  report  on  what  had  been  done,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  visit  every  place  where  flowers  were  grown 
to  ask  for  contributions  for  the  same.  The  “carnival”  was 
to  cover  the  afternoons  of  two  days.  A large  room  (our  city 
hall)  was  secured  and  the  preceding  day  the  children  were 
told  to  bring  the  results  of  their  labors.  The  flowers  came 
in  by  the  armful  and  basketful ; and  it  required  about  a 
dozen  assistants  to  take  the  flowers,  and  to  pin  a ribbon 
badge  with  the  words  “Flower  Carnival,  1905,”  on  each  child. 
This  badge  entitled  the  child  wearing  it  to  free  entrance 
during  the  daytime.  All  others  were  charged  5c.  Each 
child's  bouquet  was  carefully  labelled  and  placed  in  a fruit 
jar,  the  different  grades  (school  grades)  being  placed  by 
themselves.  The  display  exceeded  our  fondest  expectations. 
Our  hall  was  very  beautiful.  In  addition  to  giving  the  chil- 
dren a good  time,  we  were  desirous  of  making  some  money 
to  continue  the  work,  so  attractive  booths  were  erected  for 
selling  candy,  Russian  tea,  cake  and  ice-cream.  A piano  in 
the  room  gave  an  opportunity  for  frequent  vocal  and  instru- 
mental numbers,  and  recitations  were  given  by  the  children. 
Plenty  of  chairs  in  the  room  gave  opportunity  for  resting  and 
listening.  On  the  evening  of  the  last  day,  a fine  musical 
program  was  rendered  with  an  admittance  fee  of  25c.  When 
the  debris  was  cleared  away,  and  all  expenses  paid,  we  had  a 
surplus  of  about  $80.00  on  hand,  together  with  a whole  lot  of 
enthusiasm  and  courage  with  which  to  take  up  the  work  for 
another  year. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  the  season’s  work:  Every  one 
was  justly  proud  of  the  greatly  improved  lawns;  the  flowers 
of  the  244  children  had  brightened  up  just  so  many  yards. 
The  townspeople  have  bought  a corner  lot  adjoining  their 
city  hall,  on  which  was  a vei'y  objectionable,  rickety  building. 
The  building  will  be  removed  in  the  spring,  the  lot  graded, 
and  trees  and  shrubs  planted.  The  park  directly  opposite 
will  be  put  into  shape  and  will  be,  also,  surrounded  with 
cement  walks.  A large  portion  of  the  lake  front  has  been 
cleaned  up  and  shanties  removed. 

We  have  not  allowed  any  ranting  or  sharp  criticism  to 
creep  into  our  work  in  a way  that  would  apply  to  individuals, 
or  arouse  the  antagonism  of  anyone.  As  said  before,  much 
was  made  of  the  beautiful  improvements  and  meritorious 
work,  and  we  trusted  to  example  for  our  results.  Our  school 
grounds  are  very  attractive.  Some  there  were  who  ob- 
jected to  grassing  over  01:  beautifying  it.  for  they  said  the 
children  were  entitled  to  a place  to  play.  Now,  there  is  so 
heavy  a sod  that  the  children’s  feet  make  no  more  impression 
than  what  is  obliterated  by  a summer's  rest.  The  lawns  sur- 
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rounding  the  scliool  grounds  have  shown  marked  improve- 
ment. 

There  still  remains  much  to  be  done,  and  our  plans  are 
well  laid  for  the  future  work,  during  the  season  of  1906.  It 
may  be  well  to  outline  a few  pertaining  to  the  flower  work. 

1st.  Children  to  be  separated,  according  to  grade  in  school, 
into  two  classes.  Those  of  about  twelve  years  and  under  to 
receive  one  set  of  seeds,  and  those  over  that  age  another  set. 
We  find  the  older  ones  do  not  like  to  compete  with  the  little 
ones. 

2nd.  Children  should  be  furnished  with  printed  instruc- 
tions for  arranging  beds,  distances  apart  for  different  kinds 
of  seed,  where  vines,  if  any,  should  be  planted,  and  the  after 
care  of  the  plants. 

3rd.  In  order  to  compete  for  prizes,  the  children  must  do 
all  the  work  of  planting  and  caring  for  the  flowers,  and 
prizes  allowed  only  to  those  taking  full  set  of  seeds. 

4th.  The  prizes  awarded  should  be  something  that  will 
help  along  the  interest  in  keeping  up  the  beauty  of  the  home 
grounds.  We  intend  to  use  hardy  bulbs,  shrubs  or  perennial 
plants. 

5th.  We  found  the  second  week  of  August  too  late  in  the 
season  to  secure  the  best  flowers,  so  our  carnival  will  be  held 
about  the  15th  or  20th  of  July.  Holding  a flower  carnival 
makes  the  children  feel  the  importance  of  their  work  and 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  taking  part  on 
programs,  and  also  taught  to  be  interested  in  the  work  of 
others. 

During  the  last  week  in  November  we  had  'a  “children’s 
evening.”  The  teachers  made  up  a program  of  the  best  reci- 
tations and  songs  that  had  been  given  in  the  schools  preceding 
Thanksgiving  Day.  The  night  was  exceptionally  stormy  and 
“slushy,”  but  the  children  were  there.  The  large  hall  was 
simply  packed,  many  having  standing  room  only.  The  im- 
provement club  provided  numberless  popcorn  balls,  each 
wrapped  in  a paper  napkin.  There  was  one  for  each  child. 
It  meant  lots  of  work,  but  it  certainly  was  a pleasure  to  give 
them  this  treat.  In  February  we  will  have  another  “Chil- 
dren’s Day,”  just  before  distributing  seeds,  with  a patriotic 
program,  and  a short  talk  on  the  spring  work. 

* * * 


Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  themy  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circularSy  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  rise  in  this  department* 


The  following  will  show  the  kind  of  entertainment  which 
was  carried  out  in  the  early  part  of  December  as  arranged 
by  the  Chicago  Municipal  Museum.  The  lectures  and  enter- 
tainments were  given  in  the  field  houses  of  the  small  parks 
of  Chicago  and  were  free  to  the  visitors : Piano  entertain- 
ment: stereopticon  lecture,  “A  Day  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion lecture,  “In  the  Mountains stereopticon,  “The  Mak- 
ing of  Chicago;”  stereopticon,  “A  Child  of  the  Public;”  stere- 
opticon, “Public  Recreation.”  Some  of  the  above  were  re- 
peated at  other  parks,  but  the  program  covered  a week.  An 
immense  amount  of  good  educational  work  can  be  accom- 
plished by  this  means  and  under  similar  circumstances. 


Miss  Susan  B.  Sipe,  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  Normal 
Schools,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  “Children’s  Gardens” 
on  the  evening  of  January  3,  in  Fullerton  Hall,  Art  Institute, 
Chicago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
The  lecture  included  a very  interesting  account  of  the  work 
done  by  the  children  of  the  primary  grades  of  the  public 
schools  of  Washington.  Miss  Sipe  has  been  verj"  active  in 
this  work  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  has  done  much  to  encourage  the  movement  in  connec- 
tion with  grade  school  education. 

* * * 

The  awakening  of  the  country  to  the  necessity  of  civic  bet- 
terment is  emphasized  by  the  calls,  which  are  being  con- 
stantly received  by  our  professional  authorities,  for  advice  in 
the  improvement  of  numbers  of  our  progressive  cities.  Still 
more  gratifying  is  the  fact  that  such  calls  are  not  confined  to 
our  home  states.  Mr.  Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  who  has  been  kept  busy  for  some  time  past  in 
visiting  and  reporting  upon  proposed  betterments  in  many 
cities,  is  now  on  his  way  to  Honolulu  to  advise  on  the  civic 
embellishment  of  the  already  beautiful  Hawaiian  capital.  On 
his  way  he  stops  at  Denver,  Colo.,  to  advise  on  the  better  way 
to  give  permanent  beauty  and  artistic  effect  to  the  many  im- 
provements Denver  is  about  to  undertake. 

* * * 

Springfield,  111.,  is  one  of  the  latest  of  cities  to  arouse  itself 
to  the  propriety  of  a broad  system  of  civic  improvement,  and 
at  a recent  public  meeting  nearly  a thousand  persons  were 
present  in  the  interest  of  a “City  Plan.”  Plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Illinois  capital  were  submitted  by  State 
Architect  W.  C.  Zimmerman,  of  Chicago,  and  resolutions 
were  passed  indorsing  a scheme  of  improvement  and  author- 
izing the  appointment  of  committees  to  push  the  project.  The 
scheme  proposed  follows  the  lines  now  advocated  in  respect 
to  centralizing  and  grouping  public  buildings,  and  in  the  case 
of  Springfield  providing  ample  park  room  about  them  to  add 
to  the  citizens’  pleasure.  The  incentive  for  the  popular  enthu- 
siasm in  Springfield  is  the  fact  that  the  last  legislature  made 
provision  for  a supreme  court  building,  and  in  discussing  plans 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  bill  it  was  concluded  that  the 
governor  of  the  state,  public  officials  and  the  business  men 
might  come  together  and  look  into  the  larger  ciuestion  of 
providing  proper  surroundings  and  improved  civic  conditions 
in  the  light  of  the  wave  of  civic  betterment  that  is  sweeping 
over  the  country.  The  movement  has  met  with  complete 
indorsement  by  the  people  and  Springfield  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  display  what  can  be  done  on  modern  lines  to 
beautify  cities  of  like  size  and  population. 
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Frederick  W.  Kelsey,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  expects  to  issue 
soon  in  book  form  his  series  of  articles  on  the  Esse.x  County 
Park  System  which  was  published  serially  in  The  Neivark 
News.  This  is  the  only  history  so  far  written  of  the  most 
important  park  system  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Kelsey  was  one 
of  the  most  active,  intelligent  and  useful  members  of  the  first 
commission  and  is  well  qualified  to  write  the  history  of  the 
work.  He  notes  every  development  of  importance  and  ex- 
plains just  who  was  behind  it  and  what  its  purpose  was. 
The  secrecy  surrounding  the  doings  of  the  Park  Commission 
and  the  method  of  appointing  the  commissioners  are  criti- 
cised severely,  and  Mr.  Kelsey  recommends  that  the  law.  be 
amended  so  as  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of.  Mr. 
Kelsey,  in  a recent  communication  to  the  Nezv  York  Tribune, 
protests  against  the  proposed  destruction  of  many  oak  trees 
alongside  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  to  provide  a storage  yard 
for  the  Interborough  cars.  j 
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<Some  Lrittle-Known  Native  Ornamentals— IV. 

By  Wilfred  A.  Brotherton. 

Giant  Iron'weed.  Vernonia  Maxima  Pabescens.  grant.  Excellent  for  moist  sandy  borders  of  orna- 


One  of  our  grandest  native  ornamentals,  in  cultiva- 
tion, in  good  rich  soil,  8-12  feet  tall.  Plant  a huge 
clump,  often  a foot  across  and  very  heavy,  sending, 
up  many  tall  stems,  bearing  narrow  dark  green  leaves 
and  broad  flat,  branching  clusters  of  handsome  dark 
purple  flowers.  Don’t  order  it  of  a dealer  unless  you 
are  willing  to  pay  a good  sized  freight  or  express  bill. 
If  you  look  for  a full  grown  plant  of  small  size  you 
will  be  much  disappointed.  Grand  plant  for  parks 
or  flower  gardens,  especially  as  isolated  specimens. 

Drummond's  Iron  Weed.  Vernonia  Drummondii. 

Nearly  as  large.  Whole  plant  grayish,  hairy,  leaves 
broader.  Flowers  paler  purple.  A good  but  much 
less  handsome  ornamental  than  preceding.  Moistish, 
sandy  plains. 

Actinomeris.  Verbenia  AUernifoUa. 

Another  grand  plant  forming  huge,  very  heavy 
clumps.  In  good  soil  reaches  7 or  8,  even  10,  feet 
high.  Leaves  long,  narrow,  decurrant  on  stem.  Flower- 
heads  very  many  in  a large  branching  cluster,  bright 
yellow,  with  long  drooping  rays.  An  odd,  conspicu- 
ously showing  plant  like  the  Vernonias,  forming  large, 
very  heavy  clumps.  If  you  ever  order  large  clumps 
of  this,  don’t  kick  on  your  freight  bill  or  express  bill. 
Splendid  as  isolated  specimens. 

Lizard  Tail.  Saum'has  Cernuas. 

Some  of  our  Mkhigan  streams  are  splendidly  bor- 
dered with  this  elegant  plant,  and  I often  wonder  why 
it  is  not  cultivated.  It  is  a very  odd  plant,  remarkable 
for  belonging  to  an  order  of  plants  closely  related  to 
the  one  to  which  Black  Pepper  belongs.  Grows  in 
dense  masses  2 or  3 feet  tall,  with  deep  green  heart- 
shaped  leaves  and  in  the  upper  leaf  axils  are  borne 
long,  slender,  tapering  white  spikes  of  flowers,  the 
spikes  shaped  much  like  tails  of  some  lizards,  hence 
curious  name  Lizard  Tail.  Whole  plant  spicy,  fra- 


mental  waters. 

NarroTV-Lea-ved  Cat-Tail.  Typha  c/lngustifolia. 

Who  does  not  know  the  common  cat-tail?-  What 
city  person  fails  to  admire  it  ? But  this  species  is  far 
handsomer.  Grows  1 1 feet  high,  with  very  long,  nar- 
row, dark  green  leaves,  and  long  slender  spikes.  Of 
a fine  crimson  color.  When  we  see  it  growing  along 
our  larger  lakes  and  rivers,  we  think  of  the  Indian 
canoes  that  used  to  hide  therein.  A splendid  plant 
for  borders  of  waters  in  parks. 

PYRUS  BACCATA  FLORIBUNDA. 

BY  JOSEPH  MEEH.VN. 

Probably  but  few  persons  know  how  greatly  indebted 
we  are  to  Japan  for  so  many  of  the  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  that  adorn  our  lawns.  In  trees  and  shrubs 
of  both  deciduous  and  ornamental  character  and  in 
vines  and  herbaceous  plants  nearly  one-half  of  what  are 
chiefly  used  in  plantings  is  made  up  of  the  flora  of  Ja- 
pan. With  this  is  an  illustration  of  a gem  among  small 
trees,  one  of  the  many  ornamental  varieties  of  Japanese 
apples,  as  they  are  called  in  a commercial  way,  the 
Pyrus  baccata  floribunda.  There  are  perhaps  a dozen 
or  more  of  these  Japanese  apples  in  cultivation,  the 
most  of  them  having  both  ornamental  flowers  and  fruit. 
Tlie  one  illustrated  is  valued  chiefly  for  its  flowers. 
The  photograph  shows  it  fairly  well,  but,  of  course, 
viewing  it  on  a lawn  is  better.  It  is  a glorious  sight 
when  in  perfection  of  bloom.  The  profusion  of  flowers 
almost  hides  the  branches.  In  color  they  are  of  a light 
pink,  changing  to  white  as  they  commence  to  decay ; 
and  they  appear  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  position  the  one  before  us  occupies  is  well  suited 
to  set  it  off  nicely.  There  is  a background  of  cherry 
and  other  leafy  trees  and  shrubs,  the  dark  green  leaves 
of  which  are  just  what  this  Pyrus  needs  to  set  off"  its 
flowers  to  the  best  advantage. 
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PYRUS  BACCATA  PLORIBUNDA. 


Among  others  of  the  Japanese  flowering  apples  to  be 
found  in  most  all  nursery  collections  these  are  well 
known:  Pyrus  Toringo,  P.  Halleana  (Parkmanni), 
P.  Ringo,  and  several  others  not  well  understood  as  to 
their  proper  names.  Several  of  these  have  ornamental 
fruit,  some  quite  small,  not  larger  than  peas ; others 
larger  and  of  bright  color,  and  all  have  handsome,  shin- 
ing leaves. 

The  one  called  Halleana,  or  Parkmanni,  as  better 
known,  being  the  older  name,  is  a most  beautiful  sight 
when  in  flower.  The  buds  are  of  a lovely  dark  pink  be- 
fore they  expand,  lighter  afterwards ; but  every  one 
values  it  for  its  appearance  in  bud  over  its  effect  when 
in  full  flower.  But  for  profusion  of  flower — and  this 
is  what  we  think  the  most  of  in  spring — floribunda,  the 
one  of  our  subject,  leads  all. 

Among  our  native  flowering  apples,  crabs,  as  we  call 
them,  the  well  known  sweet  scented  crab,  Pyrus  coro- 
naria,  leads  all  in  its  sweet  perfume.  A tree  in  flower 
spreads  its  odor  very  far  from  where  it  stands,  denoting 
its  presence  often  long  before  it  is  seen.  This  is  the 
eastern  one  of  our  woods.  The  western  one  is  Ivcnsis, 
and  it,  too,  is  of  sweet  odor.  It  was  not  well  known  to 
cultivators  until  the  advent  of  the  double  form,  the 
one  known  as  Bechtel’s  Double  flowering,  which  is  a 
deserved  favorite  because  of  its  large,  sweet  scented 
double  flowers.  The  large  pink  flowers  of  it  excuses 
the  mistake  children  often  make  of  saying  it  is  “a  tree 
full  of  roses.” 

FREE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TREES  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  GROUNDS  IN  BOSTON. 

The  object  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Grounds 
of  Boston  in  making  the  annual  free  distribution  of 
trees  is  to  enable  those  who  want  to  plant  trees  to  get 
the  kinds  that  have  been  properly  grown,  that  is,  with 
an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  which  will  insure  the 


CEMETF  RY. 

growth  of  the  tree  after  it  has  been  taken  from  the 
nursery.  By  the  free  distribution,  also,  he  interests 
many  people  in  the  work  that  would  never  plant  a 
tree,  if  obliged  to  pay  for  it.  A work  like  this  grown 
easily  and  one  person  planting  in  a location  where 
there  are  no  trees,  will  create  an  interest  in  his  imme- 
diate neighborhood  that  will  bear  fruit  immediately, 
particularly  when  they  know  that  the  trees  are  of  ex- 
cellent quality  and  that  they  can  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing. All  that  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  trees  is  to 
have  a residence  within  the  city  limits  and  to  make  a 
written  application  to  the  Superintendent  stating  the 
kind  of  tree  wanted  and  the  applicant's  residence  and 
name.  On  the  ’■eceipt  of  this  an  inspector  is  sent  to 
call  on  the  prospective  tree  planter.  If  the  place  where 
the  planting  is  to  be  done  is  suitable  as  regards  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  loam,  etc.,  a permit  is  mailed 
the  following  day  and  this  permit  when  presented  at 
the  nursery  will  obtain  the  tree  or  trees.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  trees  given  to  each  person, 
the  only  requisite  being  that  the  space  shall  be  ample 
and  suitable  for  the  number  desired.  Where  a num- 
ber of  trees  are  to  be  planted  a man  will  be  sent  to 
supervise  the  work  and  the  best  satisfaction  has  re- 
sulted from  such  an  arrangement.  The  Superintendent 
is  careful  to  see  that  the  trees  distributed  are  excep- 
tionally good.  They  are  nursery  grown,  in  reality  as 
well  as  in  name.  A so-called  nursery  tree,  such  as  is 
usually  sent  out  from  nurseries,  is  not  fully  up  to  the 
standard,  generally,  of  what  a tree  should  be.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this,  the  principal  one  being  that 
the  public  will  not  pay  a price  that  is  only  fair  for 
such  a tree.  The  nurseryman’s  space  is  valuable  and 
trees  can  not  be  handled  and  grown  for  from  three  to 
four  years  and  shifted  each  year  during  that  time  with- 
out considerable  expense.  A tree  properly  grown 
will  form  its  roots  close  to  the  trunk  in  thick  fibrous 
masses- — all  feeders — and  a tree  of  this  kind  can  be 
taken  from  the  ground  without  any  danger  and  even 
shipped  to  great  distances  with  perfect  safety.  The 
■ usual  nursery  tree  is  deficient  in  fibre  but  has  plenty 
of  thick  roots  that  have  run  to  great  lengths  while  in 
the  nursery.  The  feeders  are  at  the  ends  of  these 
roots  and  as  a consequence  most  of  them  are  destroyed 
when  taken  from  the  ground.  Such  a tree  can  be 
bought  very  cheap,  but  it  is  a cheap  tree.  The  free 
trees  are  grown  for  three  to  four  years  in  the  nursery 
at  the  city  greenhouse  and  during  that  time  they  are 
transplanted  every  year,  properly  pruned  and  kept  free 
from  pests.  With  any  care  m handling,  their  future 
is  assured.  The  excellence  of  the  tree  has  made  the 
work  of  distribution  an  unqualified  success,  and  whole 
streets  and  neighborhoods  are  today  liberally  planted 
that  would  not  otherwise  have  had  a tree.  The  option 
is  given  to  those  taking  trees  to  plant  on  the  sidew'alk 
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NURSERIES  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  GROUNDS, 
No.  1.  A new  lot  of  trees  is  set  in  and  left  undisturbed  for  one  year, 
depth  to  plant.  No.  4.  A tree  three  years  old  from  the  Nursei-y- 
the  result  of  deep  planting  means. 


or  Oil  the  lawn  in  front  of  their  houses  close  to  side- 
walk, provided  there  is  sufficient  room  and  soil  there 
to  accommodate  the  tree.  Planting  on  the  lawn  gives 
the  person  so  planting  jurisdiction  over  his  tree  and 
places  it  out  of  the  reach  of  horses  and  possible  in- 
jury from  wheels,  and  also  keeps  it  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  telephone  and  electric  light  men.  The  city  or- 
I dinances  require  a bond  of  $1000  from  any  person 
opening  the  street.  The  Superintendent  assumes  the 
responsibility  and  obtains  the  permit  for  the  one  doing 
the  planting.  The  preference  is  for  maples,  both  the 
sugar  and  Norway.  Each  year  at  the  nursery  a thou- 
sand trees  are  added  that  in  three  or  four  years  are 
ready  for  distribution. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  getting  the  applicants 
for  trees  to  understand  that  they  are  not  to  be  planted 
deep.  The  only  losses  have  been  through  deep  plant- 
ing. A circular  is  issued  to  each  person  giving  in- 
. structions  in  planting.  Luke  J.  Doogue. 
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BOSTON,  MASS. 

No.  2.  Some  young  trees.  No.  3.  Showing 
No.  5.  We  try  to  show  those  taking  trees  what 

AN  INSECTICIDE. 

W.  E.  Everette,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  secured  a patent 
for  an  insecticide,  which  he  claims  will  destroy  insects,  cater- 
pillars, worms,  and  their  eggs,  fungus  growth,  and  other 
hurtful  pests  which  attack  trees  and  plants.  To  make  this 
compound,  pulverize  about  one  pound  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing ingredients ; sulphur,  resin  of  pine,  soap-powder,  sodium 
oxid,  tobacco-stems,  castor-oil  beans,  and  pyrethrum-flowers, 
and  add  about  one  pound  of  asphalt-petroleum,  about  one 
pound  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  about  one  pound  of  com- 
mercial phenic  alcohol  (carbolic  acid).  By  asphalt-petro- 
leum is  meant  that  class  of  petroleum  which  has  an  asphalt 
base  in  distinction  from  that  which  has  a paraffin  base  or 
residue.  These  ingredients  are  to  be  mixed  to  the  condition 
of  a dough-like  mass  or  paste  and  preferably  divided  into 
small  portions — say  about  one  ounce  packages.  To  preserve 
these  packages  from  the  air,  they  are  preferably  wrapped  in 
paraffin-paper  and  tin-foil.  In  using  this  compound  one 
ounce  is  to  be  diluted  with  about  a gallon  of  boiling  water 
and  then  sprayed  upon  the  tree  or  vine.  (Patent  No.  798,- 
603.) 


The  Manag'ement  of  Cemetery  Cabor. 


Wherever  a number  of  men  are  employed  the  neces- 
sity arises  of  efficient  control,  not  alone  to  preserve 
discipline  but  to  secure  proper  returns  for  the  wages 
paid.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  wasting  capital  or 
profits  in  any  enterprise,  than  to  exercise  poor  man- 
agement in  the  control  of  the  employes,  whenever  their 
number  is  sufficient  to  warrant  special  measures.  The 
management  of  labor  is  a very  serious  problem  and 
involved  in  many  difficulties,  as  any  intelligent  reader 
of  current  affairs  knows.  The  two  extremes  of  man- 
agement might  be  said  to  be  the  method  of  the  soul- 
less corporation,  whereby  subordinates  of  all  grades 
are  treated  as  human  machines,  and  the  co-operative 
system,  where  the  employes  are  encouraged  to  co-op- 
erate one  with  the  other  in  their  work  both  for  their 
owm  personal  interests  and  that  of  the  employer,  there- 
by, to  the  extent  of  individual  ability,  becoming  a con- 
stantly improving  and  responsible  body. 

As  an  example  of  the  latter  method  of  management 
in  connection  with  a body  of  cemetery  employes,  we 
are  sure  that  Lakeview  Cemetery,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
will  be  of  interest.  The  system  as  hereafter  described 
owes  its  establishment  to  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Association,  Mr.  Frederick  Green,  who  some 
four  years  ago  upon  being  put  in  charge  of  the  cem- 
etery, decided  that  some  system  ought  to  be  determined 
upon,  whereby  the  care  and  work  of  the  cemetery 
could  be  carried  on,  as  he  says,  “without  a boss.”  Be- 
ing a man  of  extensive  practical  business  knowledge 
and  experience,  he  carefully  considered  the  subject, 
and  decided  to  call  a meeting  of  all  the  employees  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  a system.  The  system  then 
determined  upon  has  been  the  practice  ever  since,  with 
such  additional  details  added  from  time  to  time  as  sug- 
gested themselves.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  plan  decided  upon,  the  cemetery  was  divided  into 
divisions  named  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  and  these  divisions  again 
divided  into  sections.  Each  division  was  allotted  to 
a certain  man,  who  in  turn  appointed  the  men  for  the 


sections  and  assigned  to  the  section  men  as  many  help- 
ers as  might  be  required.  Then  all  got  together  to 
compile  the  necessary  rules  for  the  performance  of 
every  task.  Mr.  Green’s  own  words  convey  a better 
idea  of  the  start  of  the  system ; “The  manner  which 
was  considered  the  best  for  the  performance  of  the 
various  tasks  about  the  grounds,  in  the  office,  or  chapel, 
was  agreed  upon  and  recorded.  An  advisory  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  consider  all  deviations  from  these 
established  rules,  their  attention  being  called  to  such 
infractions  by  any  member  of  the  working  force.  In 
fact,  it  was  deemed  the  imperative  duty  of  the  em- 
ployee to  make  these  reports  to  the  committee.  Hav- 
ing decided  who  was  to  blame  that  person  was  imme- 
diately fined,  the  fine  going  into  the  sick  benefit  fund 
of  the  beneficiary  association  which  was  formed  by  the 
employees.  We  went  into  the  details  of  every  class 
of  work  most  carefully,  and  agreed  how  everything 
was  to  be  done.  That  having  been  settled,  the  idea  of 
having  a particular  man  for  a particular  spot  was 
adopted.  This  brought  with  it  the  principle  of  owner- 
ship. In  this  way  the  men  had  a chance  to  make  their 
particular  work  show.  They  could  point  to  their  own 
handiwork.  The  division  men  became  proud  of  their 
divisions,  the  section  men  of  their  sections,  and  the 
helpers  of  their  particular  part  of  the  section.  This 
pride  took  away  the  necessity  of  the  constant  eye  of 
the  boss.  A system  of  accounting  was  inaugurated 
which  revealed  the  exact  time  spent  by  every  man  at 
any  one  of  the  necessary  tasks.  Every  man,  confident 
that  his  best  efforts  would  bring  their  own  reward, 
strove  to  be  faithful.”  The  system  also  developed 
thought  in  the  men,  and  that  kind  of  independence 
which  while  working  in  harmony  for  the  best  results 
in  the  work,  led  each  man  to  strive  to  do  his  best. 

To  encourage  and  promote  harmony  in  the  cemetery 
work  as  a whole,  Mr.  Green  arranged  that  the  divi- 
sion men  should  meet  him  at  dinner  every  other  week 
day,  the  meal  being  provided  by  him.  This  meeting 
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enables  all  to  come  to  an  understanding  upon  the  best 
ways  to  meet  the  ordinary  difficulties  that  arise,  or  un- 
expected emergencies,  or  to  arrange  for  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  hands  if  necessary,  and  without  the  delays 
or  waste  of  time  that  surely  occurs  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  Lakeview  being  a large  cemetery 
these  advantages  can  be  realized. 

The  system  of  accounting  permits  the  division  men, 
or  in  fact  any  employee,  if  he  choose,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  exact  cost  of  everything  about  the 
cemetery,  and  the  expense  for  any  particular  spot. 
Every  man  is  led  to  become  personally  interested  in  not 
only  his  own  special  work,  but  in  the  whole  cemetery, 
and  it  has  been  observed  as  the  system  developed  into 
completeness  that  an  inspiration  seemed  to  possess 
the  men  to  exert  themselves  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
in  all  their  occupations. 

On  pay-day,  once  a month,  all  the  employees  assemble 
for  consultation  and  conference,  at  which  time  all  com- 
plaints are  considered  and  fines  assessed  by  the  advi- 
sory committee.  The  slightest  infraction  of  the  rules 
laid  down  is  subject  to  a fine,  and  every  man  from  Mr. 
Green  himself  and  his  office  assistants,  to  the  young- 
est helper  on  the  grounds,  is  liable.  This  mild  correct- 
ive is  nevertheless  stimulating,  for  no  man  cares  to  be 
called  down  before  his  fellows,  and  yet  the  regulations 
having  been  adopted  by  the  whole  company,  no  dis- 
affection results. 

The  little  blue  book  of  employees  rules  covers  all 
the  outside  work  of  the  cemetery  and  it  opens  with  ex- 


cellent advice  and  suggestions : “Do  your  work  as 
well  as  you  can  and  be  kind,  also  cheerful.  Do  not 
waste  a second  thinking  about  your  enemies  or  trying 
to  get  even ; no  one  here  has  time  to  bother  about 
hating  you.  Remember  that  no  one  can  hurt  you  but 
yourself”. 

“These  rules  are  adopted  by  the  employees  of  Lake 
View  Cemetery  Association  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
all  concerned.  They  do  not  aim  to  oppress  any  man, 
on  the  contrary  their  object  is  to  help  each  man  to  be 
his  own  boss.” 

“Every  employee  pays  for  superintendence  and  in- 
spection. Some  pay  more  and  some  less.  That  is  to 
say,  a dollar  a day  man  would  receive  two  dollars  a 
day  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  some  one  has  to  think 
for  him,  look  after  him,  and  supply  the  will  that  holds 
him  to  his  task.  The  result  is  that  he  contributes  to  the 
support  of  those  who  superintend  him.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  this ; incompetence  and  disinclination  re- 
quire supervision,  and  they  pay  for  it  and  no  one  else 
does.  The  less  you  require  looking  after,  the  more 
able  you  are  to  stand  alone  and  complete  your  task, 
the  greater  your  reward.  The  law  of  wages  is  sure 
and  exact.  =(=  * * p)o  your  work  so  well  it  will  re- 
quire no  supervision ; and  by  doing  your  own  thinking 
you  will  save  the  expense  of  hiring  some  one  to  think 
for  you.” 

Most  excellent  results  have  so  far  attended  this  co- 
operation plan  of  labor  management  in  a large  ceme- 
tery. 


Eeg'al  Rig'll ts  in  tlie  Remains  of  tlie  Dead. 

(Continued.) 


“WH.'tT  Are  the  Relative  Rights  of  Members  of  the  Fam- 
ily OF  A Dead  Person  and  Others  Interested,  as 
Among  Themselves 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  as  above  stated,  the  direc- 
tions of  the  decedent  in  a will  or  other  appropriate  writing 
are  of  binding  force  and  elfect.  This  third  question,  there- 
fore, arises  where  the  deceased  has  expressed  no  opinion 
upon  the  whole  matter,  and  when  the  family  differ  among 
themselves.  In  such  cases  there  are  no  absolute  rights. 
There  are,  however,  definite  rules  of  precedence  which  may, 
and  which  practically  always  do,  govern  the  matter ; but,  in 
the  last  resort,  the  courts  may  give  weight  to  special  circum- 
stances and  establish  a rule  of  fitness  and  decency  in  the 
particular  case  which  does  not  precisely  conform  to  these 
rules  of  precedence. 

“In  Massachusetts  the  court  decided  in  the  case  of  Burney 
V.  Children’s  Hospital,  that  the  father  of  a deceased  minor 
child  may  maintain  an  action  for  damages  for  mutilating  the 
child’s  body  by  an  unauthorized  autopsy.  The  grounds  of 
the  decision  were  that  in  the  Massachusetts  decisions  ‘a  right 
of  possession’  (of  a dead  body)  ‘is  recognized,  which  is 
vested’  (primarily)  ‘in  the  husband  or  wife  or  next  of  kin, 
and  not  in  the  executors.’  The  court  then  held  that  the 
father,  as  the  natural  guardian  of  the  child,  was  entitled  to 


the  possession  of  its  body  for  burial  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  at  time  of  death,  and,  therefore,  was  entitled 
to  sue  for  mutilation  of  it. 

“From  the  opinion  in  this  and  other  cases  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  the  general  rule  of  law  in  this  country  that,  in  the 
absence  of  special  circumstances  of  unfitness  and  in  the  ab- 
scence  of  expressed  wishes  of  the  deceased : 

“i.  The  husband  has  the  right  to  control  the  disposition 
of  the  wife’s  body. 

“2.  The  wife  has  the  same  right  as  to  her  husband’s  body. 

“3.  If  there  is  no  surviving  husband  or  wife,  the  living 
children  have  the  right,  as  they  naturally  come  ne.xt. 

“4.  Next  would  come  probably  the  living  grandchildren. 

“5.  If  there  were  no  children  or  other  descendants,  then 
first  the  father ; second,  the  mother,  as  she  is  the  natural 
guardian  after  the  father.  (A  court  might  regard  the  father 
and  mother  as  having  equal  rights,  especially  if  the  deceased 
child  was  of  age.) 

“6.  After  them,  the  living  brothers  and  sisters,  and  so  on 
through  the  living  next  of  kin. 

“7-  That  the  rights  of-  these  persons  interested  will  be 
protected  by  a court  of  equity. 

“8.  That  the  estate  is  liable  for  the  reasonable  expenses 
of  disposing  of  the  body. 

“9.  That,  in  the  absence  of  directions  from  those  en- 
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titled  to  give  them,  the  executor  or  administrator  has  the 
right  and  duty  of  providing  decent  burial. 

“It  has  been  argued,  even  by  judges  whose  conclusions 
agree  substantially  with  those  herein  expressed,  that  all  of 
these  rights  spring  from  legal  duties;  for  instance,  that  a 
husband  has  the  right  to  his  wife’s  body  because  he  has  a 
right  to  administer  her  estate  and  because  the  office  of  ad- 
ministrator carries  the  duty  to  bury  and,  therefore,  the  right 
to  the  body.  Such  reasoning  seems  fallacious  and  unneces- 
sarily complex.  It  overlooks  the  distinction  between  the 
various  rights.  Some  are  public  rights  connected  with  public 
duties,  such  as  the  old  common  law  duty  of  a householder  to 
bury  a person  dying  under  his  roof,  if  there  was  no  one  else 
to  do  it.  The  duty  and  corresponding  right  of  the  executor 
or  administrator  to  bury  may  also  fairly  be  considered  to  be 
public  in  their  nature,  because  some  one  must  do  it.  Other 
rights,  however,  are  not  of  the  same  class.  Some  who  have 
rights  may  under  some  circumstances  have  duties  in  the  same^ 
matter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  husband  or  wife  or  father  or 
mother  where  there  is  no  estate  of  the  deceased.  But  it 
does  not  follow  and  is  not  the  fact  that  such  duties  and  rights 
are  always  correlative.  There  is  no  public  concern  in  the 
disposal  of  the  body  except  to  see  that  it  is  decently  done. 
The  rights  of  persons  in  such  matters  as  are  here  consid- 
ered are,  therefore,  essentially  private,  and  rest  on  the  law’s 
respect  for  private  feelings,  and  the  law,  so  stated,  does  not 
require  technical  and  misleading  analogies  to  support  it. 

“It  is  suggested  in  the  Rhode  Island  case  of  Pierce  v. 
Swan  Point  Cemetery,  already  referred  to,  that  all  the  rights 
in  a dead  body  are  subject  to  regulation  by  a court  of  equity 
similar  to  the  control  which  a court  exercises  as  to  the 
custody  of  children,  the  ground  being  that  the  custody  of  a 
dead  body  is  a ‘trust’  for  friends  and  others  feeling  a natural 
interest ; and  this  suggestion  was  repeated  by  the  court  in 
Hackett  v.  Hackett,  with  the  additional  remark,  that  ‘in  no 
case  is  it’  (the  right  to  control)  ‘an  absolute  right.’ 

“It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  word  ‘trust’  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  discussion,  for  the  word  has  such  technical 
significance  in  the  law  of  property  that  it  is  likely  to  create 
confusion.  It  is  clear  that  all  that  is  meant  by  the  word 
‘trust,’  as  used  by  the  Rhode  Island  court  and  other  courts 
that  have  used  it,  is  that  after  the  burial  of  a body  the 
courts  will  protect  the  repose  of  the  dead,  and  will  settle 
disputes  by  some  commonsense  rule  of  respect  for  the  feel- 
ings of  those  interested;  and  before  burial,  if  disputes  arise 
between  next  of  kin  of  the  same  degree  who  have  equal  rights, 
or  even  between  relatives  of  different  degrees  under  special 


circumstances,  the  courts  will  regulate  the  matter  as  well  as 
they  can  on  the  ground  that  rights  in  this  class  of  cases  are 
not  absolute,  like  property  rights,  but  are  subject,  not  only 
to  the  rules  of  public  health  and  decency,  but  also,  to  some 
extent,  to  considerations  of  fitness  and  respect.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  desiring  cremation 
to  direct  that  their  ashes  be  given  to  the  winds.  The  juris- 
diction over  such  a case  does  not  rest  on  any  theory  of  a 
’trust,’  as  the  word  is  used  in  the  law  of  property.  It  exists, 
and  has  always  existed  in  this  country,  because  common  sense 
and  decency  demand  it  and  it  is  limited  by  the  ordinary  limi- 
tations of  common  sense  and  decency.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a court  should  thwart  such  wishes. 

“To  sum  up  this  branch  of  the  subject,  in  spite  of  such 
differences  as  have  been  pointed  out,  of  reasoning  and  phrase- 
ology in  different  cases,  the  rules  of  precedence  and  of  rights 
of  relatives  throughout  this  country  are,  in  the  absence  of 
statute,  substantially  those  herein  stated ; and  in  England, 
although  at  present  the  doctrine  of  ‘Christian  burial’  and  the 
rights  of  relatives  are  limited,  as  above  stated,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  in  the  near  future,  when  the  public  becomes  more 
accustomed  to  the  idea  of  cremation  and  its  advantages  and 
the  courts  have  more  thoroughly  digested  the  opinion  of  Sir 
James  Stephen  in  Queen  v.  Price,  the  law  will  gradually 
develop  along  the  lines  of  the  American  cases.  That  this 
is  the  natural  development  demanded  by  modern  conditions 
and  its  accomplishment  seems  to  be  merely  a question  of  time 
and  of  overcoming  conservative  ideas.  The  gradual  prog- 
ress in  this  direction  is  reflected  in  the  English  ‘Cremation 
Act,  1902,’  a legislative  recognition  of  the  practice  of  cre- 
mation, which  provides  that  burial  authorities  may  construct 
crematories,  and  the  Secretary  of  .State  may  regulate  the 
cases  and  conditions  under  which  cremation  may  take  place. 

Conclusion. 

“To  sum  up,  then,  the  authorities  generall}^  in  this  coun- 
try, except  where  the  law  has  been  changed  by  statute,  show 
ordinarily  that : 

“First,  a person  may  control  the  disposition  of  his  or  her 
body,  and  direct  it  to  be  cremated. 

“Second,  if  no  such  directions  are  left,  the  matter  is  in 
the  control  of  the  survivors  in  the  order  above  stated ; but, 
where  disputes  arise  between  persons  of  the  same  degree  of 
kinship  or  in  any  unusual  circumstances,  the  court  will  take 
control,  and  exercise  a wise  discretion  in  the  matter. 

“Third,  the  mode  of  control  by  the  decedent  is  that  which 
has  just  been  indicated.” 


Perpettial  Care  in  American  Cemeteries. 

(Contintied.) 

Beg-un  in  tbe  May  Issue. 


CroHvn  Hill  Cemetery,  Indianapolis. 

All  cemetery  net  receipts  should  be  invested  in  a fund  for 
the  perpetual  maintenance  of  the  entire  grounds,  and  all  lots 
receive  the  same  attention  and  care.  This  insures  a unity  of 
result.  I do  not  believe  in  special  care  of  special  lots. 

As  to  organization  of  trustees,  I believe  in  a large,  self- 
perpetuating  board  chosen  from  lot  owners,  this  board  meet- 
ing annually  and  electing  from  their  number  a small  gov- 
erning board,  which  shall  have  entire  charge  of  the  cemetery. 

For  the  care  of  mausoleums,  monuments,  etc.,  we  do 
sometimes  accept  a fund,  making  an  estimate  of  what  might 
be  required,  and  requiring  a fund  that  at  3 per  cent  will 
produce  the  cost. 


Three  per  cent  interest  can  be  allowed  on  perpetual  care 
funds. 

The  perpetual  care  of  the  lot  should  be  guaranteed  and  the 
lot  sold  at  a figure  that  will  enable  the  cemetery  to  safely 
do  it.  John  Chislett,  Supt. 

^ine  Groove  Cemetery,  Lynn,  Mass. 

We  set  aside  one-third  of  cost  for  perpetual  care. 

Lots  that  were  purchased  before  we  established  the  per- 
petual care  system,  we  charge  i cent  per  sq.  foot  per  year  for 
care.  We  require  the  owner  to  put  the  lot  in  good  condition 
at  his  expense,  and  then  to  deposit  the  same  amount  that 
others  would  deposit  for  a lot  the  same  size. 

As  this  is  a cemetery  owned  and  controlled  by  the  city. 
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both  branches  of  the  council  elect  two  commissioners  every 
September,  for  five  years.  No  politics  in  it. 

We  get  334  per  cent  interest  on  perpetual  care  funds.  We 
do  not  sell  a square  inch  without  perpetual  care.  Three  and 
one-half  per  cent  is  not  enough.  All  of  our  perpetual  care 
fund  is  deposited  in  the  bank.  We  do  not  invest  it  in  any- 
way. We  formerly  had  6 per  cent  in  the  70’s. 

William  Stone,  Supt. 

Lake  Vie<TV  Cemetery,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

We  set  aside  for  perpetual  care  25  cents  for  each  square 
foot  of  land  sold.  We  use  all  of  this  fund  for  the  care  of 
the  individual  lot  and  roadways  around  it. 

We  do  not  accept  any  money  or  responsibility  for  monu- 
ments or  mausoleums  on  account  of  lightning,  which  might 
do  a great  deal  of  damage. 

At  the  present  rate  of  money,  not  more  than  3 or  4 per 
cent  interest  can  be  allowed  and  be  safe. 

It  is  proper  to  guarantee  care  of  grass  only  in  perpetuity — 
nothing  further. 

Perry  W.  Goodwin,  Asst.  Supt. 

* * * 

The  per  cent  to  be  set  aside  depends  on  your  selling  price. 
The  cost  does  not  vary  much — a 20x20  lot  costs  $2.10  per 
year  to  mow,  weed  and  fertilize — or  1334  cents  per  sq.  foot. 
If  lots  sell  for  30  cents  per  sq.  foot,  then  nearly  one-half 
should  be  set  aside ; if  $100,  then  about  one-eighth  of  selling 
price. 

In  subdividing  ground  into  lots  20x20  (allowing  roads  and 
some  ornamental  ground),  a fair  average  on  80  acres  is  5,000 
lots,  equal  to  2,000,000  sq.  ft.  in  lots.  Eighty  acres  equals 
3,484,800  sq.  ft.  About  four-sevenths  of  this  is  lots  and 
three-sevenths  drives  and  parking.  To  provide  care  for  this 
three-sevenths  we  must  add  loc  to  the  I33'2C,  making  233/20. 
and,  for  safety-,  we  can  say  25c  per  sq.  ft.  should  be  the 
lowest  perpetual  care  fund  set  aside  per  sq.  ft. 

Where  ground  has  been  sold  without  care,  assess  lots  not 
under  care.  This  in  many  cases  would  stir  up  trouble  if 
parties  were  not  willing — or  raise  tbe  price  of  unsold  ground 
enough  to  provide  a fund  to  care  for  that  sold  in  early  days 
when  care  was  not  thought  of. 

Amount  of  deposit  required  should  be  determined  by  the 
cost  calculated  from  actual  cost  of  care. 

Concerning  interest  on  funds,  at  present  3 per  cent  seems 
low.  but  in  times  when  financial  conditions  are  different 
3 per  cent  is  a safe  amount. 

Of  course  lots  sell  better  where  care  is  guaranteed  in 
perpetuity.  Yet  we  see  around  us  daily  the  failure  of  trust 
companies,  banks,  stock  and  bond  companies,  etc.,  through  the 
dishonesty  of  one  employee.  I should  like  to  come  back 
1,000  years  from  now  and  see  how  many  cemeteries  have 
the  funds  we  set  aside  today,  or  how  many  even  had  a 
tombstone  standing.  In  our  own  day  we  see  burying  grounds 
destroyed,  built  over,  and  the  teeming,  restless  world  walking 
unmindful  over  the  graves  of  those  not  yet  buried  one  hun- 
dred years.  Unless  a man  is  a benefactor,  a saint,  or  a hero, 
he  can  look  forward  to  a time  when  hiS  dust  will  be  scat- 
tered. So  why  not  cremate  now? 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Sid.  J Hare. 

’L^i'vet^ie%>  Cemetery,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

In  estimating  for  perpetual  care,  a difference  in  wages 
should  receive  careful  consideration.  I know  that  75c  per 
foot  is  required  in  some  cemeteries,  and,  I know  of  another 
that  does  about  as  much  as  the  one  alluded  to  for  loc  per 
foot.  There  are  others  that  set  aside  a certain  percentage 
from  the  sales  of  lots  without  reference  to  a stipulated  price 
per  foot,  say  from  10  per  cent  up,  of  the  net  amount  received 
from  the  sales  of  lot  and  single  graves.  Again,  if  extra  work 


is  required  the  amount  must  be  governed  by  the  amount  of 
work  called  for,  if  more  than  general  care  the  purchaser  must 
pay  the  difference  between  general  care  and  the  extra  work. 

I don't  believe  it  best  to  agree  to  do  too  much.  The  agree- 
ment we  have  is  as  follows : “The  grantor  agrees  that  it 
will  appropriate  annually  not  less  than  twelve  percentum  of 
the  gross  receipts  from  the  sale  of  all  lots  heretofore  or 
hereafter  sold,  to  constitute  a permanent  fund,  the  interest 
thereon  to  be  applied  solely  to  the  repair  of  avenues,  lawns, 
buildings,  fences,  hillsides,  lots  sold  and  unsold  and  public 
grounds,  and  such  fund  shall  never  under  any  pretext  or 
evasion,  be  diverted  from  this  declared  purpose,  and  shall 
be  kept  unimpaired.” 

I have  kept  a careful  account  of  the  cost  of  keeping  the 
grass  cut  and  kept  in  good  order,  and  I am  satisfied  that  we 
can  do  the  work  well  for  the  amount  we  have  agreed  to  set 
aside  for  that  purpose.  This  always  has  been  and  always 
will  be  an  open  question  for  consideration.  I don’t  believe 
any  cemetery  anywhere  can  be  a guide  for  what  the  other 
one  can  do. 

We  do  not  believe  in  two  separate  funds,  for  the  reason 
that  the  lay  of  our  grounds  is  such  that  after  the  avenues 
are  once  made  they  will  require  very  little  repairing — any- 
way, one  fund  is  easier  cared  for  than  two. 

When  portion  of  the  cemetery  has  been  sold  without  per- 
petual care,  if  the  cemetery  is  owned  by  the  city,  an  annual 
appropriation  for  general  cleaning  up  is  better  than  nothing. 
This  will  apply  to  any  cemetery,  and  I think  is  the  only  way 
the  place  as  a whole  can  have  any  general  care.  The  original 
purchasers  should  be  dealt  with  very  leniently.  If  you  can- 
not get  what  you  would,  take  what  you  can  get. 

We  have  five  mausoleums,  all  new,  and  so  far  have  had 
no  calls  for  deposits  for  care  of  monumental  work 

As  to  interest  on  funds,  the  banks  give  4 per  cent  here,  a 
good  mortgage  5 or  6 per  cent.  John  Cj.  Barker,  Supt. 

Luke  J.  Doogue,  a Boston  gardener,  has  the  following  to 
say  concerning  planting  for  the  cemetery  in  a recent  issue  of 
the  Boston  American:  Some  people  feel  a preference  for 
all  white  flowers  in  a cemetery,  and  it  is  even  possible  to  sat- 
isfy tbis  wish,  which  I think  is  wrong.  Plants  for  a cemeteiy 
must  be  tough  and  able  to  stand  rough  treatment.  Bulbs  of 
tulips,  hyacinth,  and  narcissus  can  lie  planted  in  beds  and  in 
tbe  grass  with  good  results ; weeping  phlox,  a little  low- 
growing  plant  that  blossoms  in  the  spring,  with  a mass  of 
lilac  and  rose  flowers,  completely  covering  the  plant.  This 
makes  a good  covering  for  a grave ; low-growing  Aubretia 
with  purplish  flowers  in  abundance ; rock  cress  with  thou- 
sands of  tiny  white  flowers.  Soap  wort,  Saponaria  ocymoides, 
will  give  you  masses  of  crimson  flowers  in  Alay.  A collection 
of  peonies  can  be  chosen  to  give  bloom  for  a few  weeks,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  these  plants.  They-  will 
take  care  of  themselves  and  grow  more  beautiful- each  y-ear. 
When  the  clumps  grow  large  they-  can  be  divided  and  more 
plants  made.  The  hardy  phloxes  are  a decoration  in  them- 
selves. For  scrubs  there  is  Spiraea  Van  Houttei,  which, 
when  in  flower,  looks  like  a fountain  of  white.  Spiraea  An- 
thony Waterer  has  crimson  flowers  in  abundance;  Viburnum 
plicatum  with  its  white  flowers  in  profusion  ; Viburnum  opu- 
lus,  while  the  flowers  are  not  as  attractive,  produces  bunches 
of  bright  red  berries  in  the  fall  that  remain  for  many-  weeks; 
golden  alder  with  its  golden  leaves;  the  Altheas,  blooming 
late  in  the  season  with  gorgeous  flowers ; Weigelas  in  va- 
riety. with  different  colored  flowers.  There  is  a cemetery  in 
Providence  where  they  use  Euony-mous  radicans  to  cover  the 
stonework  about  lots,  and  when  this  has  established  itself  the 
effect  is  very  beautiful,  the  ma.sses  of  variegated  green  leaves 
covering  tbe  stiff  gray  stones. 
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ANCIENT  CEMETERl"  DES  INNOCENTS  IN  THE  RUE  AUX  FERS,  1780. 

Showing  the  charniers  full  of  skulls.  After  a design  by  Bernier.  The  accumulation  of  remains  during  8 or  9 
centuries  in  this  place  had  become  so  great  an  evil  that  in  1786  they  were  all  transferred  to  the  catacombs  and  a 
market  was  erected  in  this  spot.  From  Paris  Known  and  Unknown,  George  Barrie  & Sons,  Philadelphia. 


The  Cemetery  of  the  Innocents,  Paris. 


The  ancient  church  and  cemetery  of  the  Saints-In- 
nocents  of  Paris  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  monu- 
ments of  the  mediieval  city,  and  in  the  details  of  its 
history  may  be  found  some  of  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristics of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  so-called 
dark  ages.  The  church  was  built  by  tbe  king  Philippe- 
Auguste,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  ii8o,  and  the 
funds  were  supplied  by  tbe  banishment  of  the  Jews 
from  the  kingdom  and  the  confiscation  of  their  prop- 
erty. The  site,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Saint-Denis 
and  Rue  Aux  Fers,  was  said  to  have  been  selected  in 
expiation  of  a crime  there  committed,  the  murder  by 
a Jew  of  a young  man  named  Richard.  The  church 
was  probably  at  first  only  a chapel;  as  late  as  1445,  it 
was  an  unpretentious  edifice  with  a gable  roof  and  a 
small  tower.  Tbe  cemetery,  on  which  it  faced,  was, 
later,  surrounded  by  a vaulted  gallery,  the  famous 
Charnicr  dcs  Innocents.  This  was  the  earliest  known 
in  Paris ; the  word  seems  to  have  been  first  used  in 
the  eleventh  century, — an  old  historian,  Raoul  Glabier, 
tells  us  that,  after  a terrible  famine,  “as  it  was  no  lon- 
ger possible  to  inter  each  body  separately,  because  of 
their  great  number,  tbe  pious  people  who  feared  God 
constructed  in  divers  localities  charniers  in  which 
were  deposited  more  than  five  hundred  corpses.”  A 
dictionary  of  architecture,  published  in  Paris  in  1770, 
defines  the  word  as  meaning  “a  gallery  or  portico 
formerly  constructed  around  the  parish  cemeteries,  in 
which  the  catechism  is  taught,  and  in  the  lofts  of  which 


are  stored  the  fleshless  bones  of  the  dead.  They  may 
be  found  in  several  parishes  of  Paris.”  The  ceme- 
teries of  six  important  churches  of  the  capital  and  at 
least  eight  of  those  of  the  minor  parishes,  were  sur- 
rounded by  galleries,  tbe  richer  ones  illuminated  by 
windows  and  furnished  with  elaborate  funerary  monu- 
ments. The  two  most  important  were  those  of  Saint 
Paul  and  of  the  Innocents,  the  former  the  aristocratic 
cemetery  and  the  latter,  the  popular  one. 

Even  without  the  intervention  of  siege,  famine  or 
pestilence,  the  accumulation  of  corpses  in  the  century- 
old  cemeteries  necessitated  the  constant  removal  of 
the  bones  to  make  room  for  new  interments ; a pious 
regard  for  the  relics  of  the  departed  led  to  their  stor- 
ing in  sheds  and  outhouses,  chapels,  the  lofts  of 
cloisters  and  churches,  and  the  charniers.  The  use  of 
the  latter  was  not  entirely  discontinued  until  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Additions  to  them  were 
constantly  made,  to  accommodate  the  constantly  in- 
creasing multitude  of  skeletons ; the  funds  for  their 
erection  were  apparently  provided  by  pious  legacies 
and  donations.  These  long  galleries  enclosed  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  arcades  each,  the  sides  of  which 
were  open,  and  the  imperfect,  or  absent,  roofs  left 
tbeir  ghastly  contents  plainly  visible.  Fifteen  of  the 
arcades  of  the  Charnier  of  the  Innocents  were  decor- 
ated with  paintings,  a version  of  the  Danse  Macabre, 
or  Dance  of  Death,  earlier  than  the  famous  one  at 
Bale,  and  the  inscriptions  of  which  were  intended  “to 
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incite  the  people  to  devotion.”  The  artist  is  supposed 
to  have  been  one  Jehan  d’Orleans,  valet  and  painter 
in  ordinary  to  Charles  VI.  According  to  a contempor- 
ary record,  the  work  was  begun  in  August,  1424,  and 
finished  in  the  following  Lent.  The  Dance  at  Bale 
was  not  executed  till  1439,  and  Holbein — to  whom  it 
has  been  attributed — was  not  born  till  1498.  That  old 
Paris  has  long  since  disappeared,  the  only  illustrations 
of  it  known  are  found  in  a book  in  the  library  of  the 
city  of  Grenable,  printed  by  Guy  Marchant  at  Pai'is 
in  1485,  and  in  which  the  skeleton  figures  of  Death 
seem  grotesque  rather  than  awe-inspiring  in  our  mod- 
ern eyes. 

A more  imposing  figure  of  the  Cainard,  the  flat- 
nosed, the  death’s  head, — is  the  small  alabaster  statue, 
formerly  known  as  the  Mort  Saint-Innocent,  which 
stood  under  the  fifth  arcade,  when  issuing  from  the 
church,  in  the  charnier  of  Messieurs  les  Martins,  and 
had  been  executed  by  their  order.  It  was  kept  en- 
closed in  a box,  of  which  the  church  wardens  had  the 
key,  and  on  All  Saints’  Day  it  was  exhibited  to  the  peo- 
ple until  noon  of  the  next  day.  It  is  now  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  It  repre- 
sents a corpse  in  the  process  of  dissolution,  standing 
upright,  with  a menacing  expression,  holding  in  the 
right  hand  the  folds  of  a shroud  or  winding  sheet, 
while  the  left  rests  on  the  top  of  a shield  on  which  is 
engraved  a quatrain,  indicated  by  a dart  formerly  held 
between  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  which  may 
be  translated : “There  is  none  living,  however  artful 
or  strong  to  resist,  that  I do  not  strike  with  my  dart, 
to  give  to  the  worms  their  share.”  Formerly  attrib- 
uted to  the  sculptor  Germain  Pilon,  this  statue  is  now 
thought  to  be  older,  and  to  have  been  executed  by 
Francois  Gentil,  a native  of  Froyes.  Another  of  the 
famous  monuments  of  the  cemetery  was  that  known  as 
the  Croix  Gastines,  attributed  to  Jean  Goujon;  and 
when  the  cemetery  was  finally  suppressed,  in  1786,  and 
the  bones  transferred  to  the  catacombs,  this  cross  was 
also  transported  to  that  locality  and  set  up  at  the 
entrance,  at  the  locality  known  as  the  Tombe-Issoire. 
Still  another  was  an  isolated  cell,  set  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  cemetery,  just  large  enough  to  contain  a person 
standing  upright,  which  had  been  constructed  by  a 
recluse  named  Jeanne  La  A^alliere,  and  in  which  she 
was  voluntarily  walled  up  by  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  in 
the  presence  of  a multitude  of  persons,  on  the  nth  of 
October,  1442.  Here  she  remained  for  a number  of 
years,  receiving  air  and  food  through  a small  grating. 
After  her  death,  her  place  was  taken  by  another,  Alix, 
called  La  Bougote,  who,  it  is  related,  lived  so  sancti- 
I fied  a life  in  her  cell  that,  after  her  death,  June  29, 

I 1466,  Louis  XI.  erected  in  her  honor  a marble  tomb 
supported  by  four  copper  lions.  Still  a third  was  an 
involuntary  recluse,  Renee  de  Vendomois,  accused  of 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  Margueritte  de  Saint- 


Barthelemy,  Seigneur  de  Souldai,  and  condemned  to 
death ; the  king  gave  her  a respite,  and  the  Parliament 
condemned  her  to  be  perpetually  enclosed  in  a petite 
maison,  to  be  built  at  her  expense  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  Saints-Innocents. 


CLOISTERS  OF  CHURCH  DES  INNOCENTS. 


Showing  upper  portions  containing  human  skulls  and  the 
frescoes  of  the  “Danse  Macabre.”  From  Paris  Known  and 
Unknown,  George  Barrie  & Sons,  Philadelphia. 

Notwithstanding  these  gruesome  witnesses  and  as- 
sociations, the  character  of  the  enclosure,  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  used  as  a place  of  deposit  for  refuse  and 
ordure  of  every  kind  by  all  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood, the  cemetery  was  the  favorite  place  of  resort 
for  the  inhabitants,  for  dances  and  festivals,  and,  at 
night,  for  debauchery  and  prostitution.  As  it  was  the 
place  of  burial  for  several  parishes  it  was  thronged 
by  both  the  living  and  the  dead ; in  the  centre  was  a 
lantern,  mounted  on  a pillar  of  masonry  some  five 
metres  in  height,  and  which  at  night  diffused  an  un- 
certain light  over  both.  The  burials  were  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  or  three  thousand  a year ; it  was  estimated 
that  in  the  course  of  six  centuries  they  had  amounted 
to  one  million,  two  hundred  thousand,  in  a space  of 
about  nine  thousand,  six  hundred  square  feet.  In 
1780,  when  a commission  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  closing  the  cemetery,  the  guardian 
in  charge,  one  Maitre  Poutrain, — qualified  by  the  com- 
mission itself  as  “a  drunkard,” — testified  that  during 
his  incumbency  the  soil  had  risen  to  such  an  extent 
that  a square  tomb  near  the  church,  then  only  about 
three  feet  high,  had  been  originally  just  within  reach 
of  his  outstretched  hands,  he  standing  on  his  toes. 
This  commission  owed  its  origin  to  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  July  of  this  year,  1780, — a shoemaker  of 
the  Rue  de  la  Lingerie,  which  ran  along  one  side  of 
the  cemetery,  having  gone  down  into  his  cellar  for  a 
side  of  leather,  was  driven  back  by  an  insupportable 
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stench,  and  it  was  found,  upon  investigation,  that  the 
cellar  wall,  adjacent  to  the  fosse  commune  destined  to 
receive  some  two  thousand  corpses  of  the  poor,  had 
y ielded  under  the  pressure  and  that  the  decaying  bodies 
had  filled  the  basement.  The  cemetery  was  officially 
closed,  December  i,  1780,  but  it  was  not  till  April, 
1786,  that  the  transportation  of  the  bodies  and  bones 
to  the  catacombs  was  begun.  On  the  cleansed  and  ren- 
ovated site  was  established  the  celebrated  market  of 
the  Innocents,  formally  ceded  to  the  city  of  Paris  by 
Imperial  decree,  January  30,  1811. 

William  Walton. 


BOULDER  MEMORIAL,  SALEM,  MASS. 

A Native  Boulder  Memorial,  Salem,  Mass. 

The  huge  native  boulder  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing picture  has  been  placed  as  a memorial  to  the  23d 
Massachusetts  Regiment  in  a small  open  area  at  the 
intersection  of  Winter  street  and  Washington  Square, 
Salem,  Mass.  The  big  stone  was  found  on  Salem 
Neck  (Massachusetts  Bay)  lying  on  the  beach  ten 
feet  below  the  land  level,  and  had  to  be  raised  to  solid 
ground  and  moved  to  its  destination  on  rollers  like  a 
house  is  moved.  It  weighs  fifty-eight  tons,  and  the 
feat  of  transportation  was  safely  and  successfully  ac- 
complished by  William  G.  Edwards  of  Salem. 

It  also  bears  two  large  pieces  of  bronze  work.  The 
inscription  tablet  which  can  be  seen  on  the  front  face 
is  36  X 48  inches,  and  a corps  badge  on  the  other  side 
is  about  two  feet  high.  They  cost  about  $225  and 
were  cast  by  the  Murdock  Corporation  of  Boston. 
The  total  cost  of  the  memorial  was  $900. 

The  city  of  Salem  has  made  an  appropriation  for 
enclosing  the  boulder  with  a granite  curbing  and  the 
23d  Regiment  association  has  planted  a low  hedge  of 
Japanese  barberry  about  the  place,  making  a very 
dignified,  appropriate  and  attractive  memorial.  Mr. 
George  M.  Whipple,  formerly  a captain  in  the  Regi- 
ment, was  instrumental  in  securing  the  memorial. 


Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  them.,  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars,  photog^raphs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive  features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Byron  Somers  of  Albuquerque,  N.  AI., 
the  sum  of  $1,500  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  village  cemetery 
of  St.  Jolmsbury,  Vt.,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied 
to  general  improvement. 

+ * * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Oakland  Cemetery,  St.  Paul, 
the  report  of  the  superintendent  showed  that  during  the 
year  9,994  square  feet  of  new  land  and  8,330  of  old  had  been 
seeded  and  graded,  50  monuments  erected,  127  grave  markers 
set,  I brick  vault  built  and  525  trees  and  shrubs  planted. 
The  greenhouse  receipts  for  the  year  were  $5,617.25.  The 
gross  receipts  of  the  association  for  the  year  were  $40,643.03. 
a gain  of  $4,232.23  over  last  year.  The  perpetual  care  fund 
is  $123,000.  An  interesting  fact  noted  in  the  report  shows 
that  the  average  number  of  interments  amounts  to  between 
500  and  600  per  acre,  while  in  the  single  grave  section  alone 
more  than  1,000  burials  are  made  to  the  acre,  and  that  at 
this  rate  the  cemetery  has  available  land  for  fifty  years. 

* * * 

number  of  Minneapolis  architects  have  submitted  plans 
for  the  new  cemetery  chapel  to  be  erected  in  Lakewood  cem- 
etery, Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  response  to  a call  for  competi- 
tive designs.  The  estimated  cost  was  $40,000,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  sum  will  be  exceeded  for  a fine  structure.  It 
will  stand  inside  the  gates  in  the  direction  of  the  present  build- 
ing, and  from  the  hydraulic  bier  a passageway"  will  lead 
underneath  to  the  underground  vault  used  during  the  winter 
months. 

* * * 

A great  stir  has  been  created  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  cemetery 
circles  by  the  developments  in  the  North  Street  Cemetery 
matter.  It  is  a bad  case  of  graft  and  has  been  going  on  for 
several  y-ears.  The  amount  involved  is  a large  one,  and  the 
city  has  had  to  pay  for  the  removal  of  thousands  of  bodies 
which  were  never  buried.  The  case  has  been  given  to  the 
grand  jury,  but  at  time  of  writing  nothing  has  come  to  hand 
to  disclose  the  result  of  their  investigation.  A number  of 
people  are  involved,  and  many  sensational  revelations  are 
reported  to  have  been  made  to  the  grand  jury. 

;[c  * * 

An  ancient  burial  ground  has  been  discovered  on  the  Ar- 
kansas river,  near  Webbers  Falls,  I.  T.  It  is  reported  to  be 
tyvo  miles  long.  Forty  years  ago  the  site  was  covered  with 
a heavy  growth  of  timber  and  cane,  but  in  recent  years  the 
land  has  been  cleared  and  put  under  cultivation.  While  dig- 
ging yvells  and  making  other,  excavations  in  the  recent  past 
human  remains  have  frequently  been  unearthed,  but  they 
yvere  thought  to  be  Indians.  Investigation  shows  the  graves 
to  be  in  regular  order  about  four  feet  apart,  and  in  each  was 
found  an  earthen  bowl  containing  a mussel  shell,  placed  in 
the  curve  of  the  right  arm.  In  most  cases  all  crumbled  to 
dust  when  uncovered,  but  many  are  intact.  Reports  have 
been  s^nt  to  Washington,  and  some  think  that  this  is  a burial 
ground  of  some  prehistoric  race. 
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By  unanimous  vote  the  trustees  of  Lakewood,  Hillside, 
Crystal  Lake  and  Layman’s  cemeteries.  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
decided  to  discontinue  Sunday  funerals  after  January  i,  1906, 
except  where  it  conflicts  with  the  rules  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Similar  action  is  being  discussed  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

* * * 

Strong  efTorts  are  being  made  to  save  the  old  Marble  Ceme- 
tery, in  Second  street,  between  First  and  Second  avenues, 
New  York  city,  in  which  so  many  well  known  great  New 
Yorkers  were  buried.  The  sole  survivor  of  the  original 
trustees  some  time  ago  relinquished  the  care  of  the  cemetery 
on  account  of  old  age,  and  it  was  then  proposed  to  remove 
the  bodies  and  sell  the  property  for  building  purposes.  Pro- 
tests from  the  descendants  checked  this  project,  and  a meet- 
ing was  called  which  was  largely  attended.  It  was  proposed 
to  raise  $12, coo  to  pay  current  obligations  and  to  perpetu-'.te 
the  care  of  the  cemetery,  and  a committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed to  solicit  funds.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
was  secured  at  the  meeting.  The  cemetery  occupies  about  half 
an  acre  of  ground,  which  is  of  considerable  value,  but  the 
idea  of  disturbing  a cemetery  which  contains  the  dust  of  so 
many  men  of  national  reputation  was  repugnant  to  the  major- 
ity of  the  descendants  of  the  dead. 


NEW  CEMETERIES  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Alsace  Cemetery  Co.  has  been  chartered  at  Reading, 
Pa.,  and  has  purchased  a tract  of  ten  acres,  adjoining  the 
present  Alsace  Cemetery.  Howard  E.  Ahrens,  G.  N.  Huyett, 
and  M.  R.  Sailer  are  some  of  the  incorporators. 

A company  has  been  formed  to  establish  new  cemeteries 
in  Auburn  and  Lewiston,  Maine.  Sixty-five  acres  have  been 
purchased  in  Auburn  and  will  be  improved  at  an  expense  of 
about  $40,000.  D.  S.  Williams  and  Geo.  W.  Lane,  Jr.,  of 
Lewiston,  and  New  York  and  Boston  men  are  interested  in 
the  company. 

Green  Park  Cemetery  Association,  Portland,  Ind.,  have 
under  construction  a cement  block  receiving  vault  to  cost 
$850.  It  will  have  stone  trimmings,  a slate  roof,  and  will 
be  lined  with  glazed  brick,  the  catacombs  to  be  lined  with 
two-inch  Georgia  marble. 

Catholic  congregations  of  Racine,  Wis.,  have  purchased  ii 
acres  of  land,  which  will  be  laid  out  as  a cemetery. 

The  Cemetery  Committee  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  is  con- 
sidering the  erection  of  a new  receiving  vault  in  Fairview 
Cemetery,  to  cost  between  $7,000  and  $8,000. 

Evergreen  Cemetery  is  a new  tract  which  will  be  improved 
on  the  Lawn  Plan  at  Detroit;  the  cemetery  is  a tract  of 
considerable  natural  beauty  lying  between  Palmer  Park  and 
Woodlawn  Cemetery.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $300,- 
000  and  under  the  laws  of  the  state  two-thirds  of  the  receipts 
of  the  sale  of  lots  after  the  payment  of  current  expenses  are 
to  be  set  aside  for  a permanent  fund.  A stone  memorial 
chapel  and  receiving  tomb  with  sixty  catacombs  is  now  under 
construction.  M.  D.  Davis  is  secretar}'  and  Warren  K. 
Nihle  superintendent. 

Dr.  Jane  Blanchard,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  proposes  to  devote 
one  acre  of  a plat  of  land  just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Alle- 
gheny. which  she  purchased  a few  years  ago,  to  a cemetery 
for  pet  animals.  In  connection  with  this  she  will  establish 
a hospital  for  pets  under  an  experienced  man. 

A cemetery  of  some  300  acres  is  proposed  for  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  to  be  located  two  miles  southwest  of  the  limits,  by  the 
Inglewood  Cemetery  Association.  Work  is  to  be  commenced 


at  once,  and  an  elaborate  park  within  the  gates  will  be  an 
introductory  feature  to  the  cemetery  proper. 

A large  cemetery  project  has  been  under  consideration  for 
some  time,  located  just  outside  the  southern  city  limits  of 
Passaic,  N.  J.  It  consists  of  two  contiguous  plots  of  125  acres 
each,  and  are  named  respectively  East  and  West  Ridgelawn 
Cemetery.  Ordinances  have  been  passed  for  both  sections. 
The  object  of  dividing  the  tract  into  two  cemeteries  is  said  to 
be  to  evade  a law  which  limits  the  area  of  cemeteries  to  150 
acres.  There  appears  tO  be  some  opposition  to  the  project 
and  legal  proceedings  may  result. 

sje  ^ ^ 

Grand  View  is  the  name  of  the  new  cemetery  in  process  of 
development  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.  It  will  comprise  forty-five  acres 
and  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town, 
and  affords  fine  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  About  fif- 
teen acres  will  be  improved  to  begin  with  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  superintendent,  from  plans  and  designs  by  Bellett 
Lawson,  Jr.  A receiving  tomb,  office  and  waiting  room  will 
be  among  the  early  work.  The  soil  is  a gravelly  loam,  high 
and  well  drained.  The  officers  of  the  association  are : Presi- 
dent, John  W.  Pratt;  vice-president,  George  J.  Austin;  secre- 
tary, W.  G.  Pollard ; treasurer.  G.  D.  Williamson ; superin- 
tendent, George  H.  Phelps. 

* * ¥ 

Mount  Hope  cemetery,  Joplin,  Mo.,  the  site  for  which  was 
selected  last  June,  comprises  a total  of  eight,v  acres,  twenty-five 
of  which  are  under  improvement  after  plans  by  Mr.  Sid  J. 
Hare.  It  has  been  the  intention  to  improve  it  on  up-to-date 
lines;  the  roadways  are  eighteen  feet  wide  and  are  substan- 
tially constructed,  and  every  lot  is  adjacent  to  a road  or  path. 
Four  lakes  are  provided  for  in  the  plans  and  about  one-third 
of  the  area  is  devoted  to  decorative  planting  and  landscape 
effects.  It  is  located  on  high  land  and  commands  extensive 
views.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  an  office,  lodge  and  chapel 
which  will  cost  some  $60,000,  and  the  Spanish  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  to  be  adopted,  while  there  will  be  two  entrances. 
Modern  cemetery  rules  will  prevail  in  all  respects,  and  per- 
petual care  will  he  provided  for.  The  Southwest  Missouri 
Electric  Railway  will  put  in  a spur  to  the  cemetery. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Chicago,  Jan.  6,  1906. 

To  the  Editor  Park  and  Cemetery,  Chicago. 

The  most  effective  field  of  action  to  secure  for  the  several 
state  and  local  societies  of  cemetery  officials  and  their  relation 
to  the  national  body  is  a subject  of  much  importance  to  our 
members.  To  those  who  will  shortly  be  making  preparations 
for  the  local  meetings  this  year  I wish  on  behalf  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  S.  to  call  attention  to  the  statement  of  Brother 
Creesy  at  the  Washington  convention  (report,  page  19),  not 
with  the  purpose  of  dictating  a policy  for  them  to  pursue,  but 
with  a view  of  securing  a harmony  of  relationship  and  a dis- 
tinction of  purpose  between  the  older  and  newer  bodies. 

To  be  perfectly  candid,  our  own  Illinois  Association  needs 
as  much  light  as  any  on  the  best  method  to  pursue  to  attain 
the  true  ends  of  a state  societjq  which  I understand  to  be  the 
getting  together  of  its  members  in  closer  relationship  without 
infringing  upon  the  main  objects  of  the  .A..  .A.  C.  S.  by  too 
closely  following  the  programs  of  the  latter 
To  compass  this  end,  the  writer  will  feel  under  obligations 
for  suggestions  on  the  proper  conduct  of  a local  society  and 
will  view  with  satisfaction  any  success  our  sister  associations 
may  have  in  similar  accomplishments  during  the  present  year. 

(Signed)  Edward  G.  Carter, 
President  A.  A.  C.  S. 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  TO  CURRENT  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  appearing  tn  current  issues  of  leading  magazines  and  periodicals  on  Gardening, 
Forestry,  Civic  Improvements  and  kindred  subjects. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and  Cemetery. 

R.  y.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER,  324.  DEARBORN  SI.,  CHICAGO 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED,  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 


American  Botanist,  The  (A.  B.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  (Ann.  Am. 
Ac.),  $6.00  year;  single  copy,  50c. 

Architectural  Record  (Arch.  Rec.) 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Architects’  and  Builders’  Magazine 
(A.  B.  M.),  $2.00  a year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Arena,  The,  $2.50  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (Atl.  M.),  $4.00 
year;  single  copy,  35c. 

Brickbuilder,  The  (Brb.),  $5.00  year; 
single  copy,  50c. 

Century  Magazine  (Cent.),  $4.00  year; 
single  copy,  35c. 

Chautauquan,  The  (Chaut.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Country  Calendar,  The  (C.  Cal.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Country  Gentleman,  The  (C.  G.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Country  Life  in  America  (C.  L.  A.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Craftsman,  The  (Cr.),  $3.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  25c. 

Floral  Life  (F.  L.),  50c  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Forest  Leaves  (For.  L.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Florists’  Review  (F.  R.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Exchange  (F.  E.),  $1.00  a 
year;  single  copy,  5c. 

Forestry  and  Irrigation  (F.  I.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine  (G.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Garden,  The  (G.),  (English),  $4.50 
year;  single  copy,  12c. 

Gardening  (Gard.),  $2.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  10c. 


C^bic  Improvements . 

Survey  of  Civic  Betterment,  Chaut., 
Dec.,  ’05. 

Standard  Road  Specifications.  G.  R. 
M.,  Nov.,  ’05. 

Road  Grading  Machines.  (From  gth 
annual  report  of  Commissioner  of 
Highways,  Ontario,  Can.)  G.  R.  M., 
Dec.,  ’05. 

Some  object  lessons  in  Good  Roads. 

Jas.  W.  Abbott,  G.  R.  M.,  Dec.,  ’05. 
Value  of  Beauty,  Municipal  Asset. 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  C,  Jan., 
’06. 

Bournville  Village  Experiment.  Arena, 
Nov.,  ’05. 

Urbanizing  Rural  New  England.  N. 
E.  M.,  Jan.,  ’06. 

Types  of  the  Modern  Equestrian  Group. 

Chas.  H.  Payne,  M.  N.,  Jan.,  ’06. 
Monuments  in  Animals  Cemetery 
Hartsdale,  N.  Y.  M.  N.,  Jan.,  ’06. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 
Garden  Wonders  in  a 25x35  Backyard. 

I.  G.  Tabor,  G.  M.,  Jan.,  ’06. 
Confessions  of  a Garden  Sinner.  H.  G. 
Taylor,  G.  M.,  Jan.,  ’06. 


Good  Roads  Magazine  (G.  R.  M.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture  (Hort.),  $1.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  5c. 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

House  Beautiful  The  (H.  B.),  $2.00 

House  and  Garden  (H.  G.),  $5.00  year; 
single  copy,  50c. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman  (M.  P.), 

$2.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist  (M.  H.), 

$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Monumental  News  (M.  N.),  $1.00  year; 
single  cop'''  10c. 

Mueller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeltung 
(German)  (M.  D.  G.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (M. 
J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Engineering  (M.  E.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

National  Nurseryman  (N.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

New  England  Magazine  (N.  E.  M.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Outing  (Out.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Outlook,  The  (O.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c, 

Overland  Monthly,  The  (Ov,  M.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Pacific  Municipalities  (P.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Plant  World,  The  (P.  W.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (Pop.  Sci.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Revue  Horticole  (Rev.  Hort.) 
(French),  $4.25  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Scientific  Am.  Supplement  (Sci.  Am. 
S.),  $5.00  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Woodland  and  Roadside  (vv.  R.),  25c 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

World’s  Work.  The  (W.  W.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy.  - c. 


Arbor  Lodge.  Illustrated.  Arch.  Rev., 
Jan.,  ’06. 

Decorating  the  Home  Grounds.  A.  T. 
Erwin,  Fruit  Grower,  Jan.,  ’06. 

Trees.  Shrubs  and  Vtants. 

The  Need  of  Reforestation.  By  S.  B. 

Elliott.  For.  L.,  Dec.,  ’05. 

Nutrition  of  Plants.  What  Plants 
Need.  Sci.  Am.,  Nov.,  ’05. 

Outdoor  Plant  Decorations  for  Winter. 

Delineator,  Nov.,  ’05. 

Analysis  of  Fertilizers.  Sci.  Am.,  Nov. 
18,  ’05. 

How  Burbank  Produces  New  Flowers 
and  Fruits.  Cosmopolitan,  Dec.,  ’05. 
Soil  Fertility.  J.  B.  Dandeno.  Pop. 
Sci.,  Nov.,  ’05. 

Automatic  Apparatus  for  Watering 
Plants.  Sci.  Am.,  Nov.  ii,  ’05. 
Radiation  of  Light  by  Plants.  Sci.  Am., 
Nov.  25,  ’05. 

Brave  Blossoms.  F.  E.  Hawson.  Ov. 
M..  Nov.,  ’05. 

Soil  Sterilization.  R.  S.  Adams.  Hort., 
Dec.,  ’05. 

Forest  Reserve  in  White  Mountains. 

Hon.  F.  W.  Rollins.  F.  I.,  Nov.,  ’05. 
Rhododendrons.  Hort.,  Dec.,  ’05. 


How  New  Plants  Come  In.  Prof.  W. 

Whitman  Bailey.  P.  W.,  Nov.,  ’05. 
Deforestation  and  Climate.  Dr.  Hen- 
ning. For.  L.,  Dec.,  ’05. 

Forest  Preserve  District  for  Chicago. 
For.  L.,  Dec.,  ’05. 

Hardy  Waterlilies  Worth  Growing.  H. 

S.  Conrad.  G.  M.,  Jan.,  ’05. 

Plant  Poisons.  Sci.  Am.,  Nov.  4,  ’05. 
Transforming  the  World  of  Plants. 

Cosmopolitan,  Nov.,  ’05. 

Winter  Campaign  Against  Scale  Insects. 
E.  P.  Felt.  G.  M.,  Jan.,  ’06. 


Books,  Reports,  Etc.,  Received. 

A very  handsome  pamphlet  has  been 
issued  from  tbe  Mount  Hope  Cemetery 
Association,  Chicago.  Intended  for 
prospective  purchasers,  it  is  beautifully 
illustrated  and  printed,  and  contains 
price  lists  and  suggestions,  most  at- 
tractively set  forth. 

* * * 

The  National  Irrigation  Association, 
from  its  St.  Paul  office,  has  issued  some 
printed  matter  consisting  of  newspaper 
editorials  and  interviews  on  the  subject 
of  tbe  giant  strides  now  being  made  in 
the  development  of  the  arid  spots  of  the 
Western  states.  Some  of  the  stories  are 
almost  incredible,  but  there  is  now  no 
question  but  that  the  irrigation  projects 
of  the  Government  are  going  to  do 

literally  marvelous  things  in  extending 
civilized  agriculture  to  large  sections  of 
the  country  hitherto  considered  scarcely 
fit  for  man  or  beast. 

* * * 

Easton  Heights  Cemetery,  Easton, 
Pa.,  has  issued  a neat  illustrated 
pamphlet,  historical  and  educational, 
giving  information  on  the  methods  of 
the  management,  explaining  the  rules 
and  such  other  matter  as  will  interest 
not  only  the  lot  owners  themselves  but 
prospective  purchasers.  The  cemetery 
consists  of  30  acres  and  was  dedicated 
on  January  12,  1891 ; the  idea  of  the 
cemetery  was  conceived  and  the 
grounds  selected  by  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Merrill,  wbo  has  been  its  superintendent 
from  that  day  to  this. 

* * * 

The  modern  card  system  of  record  is 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Moun- 
tain Home  Cemetery,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
The  cards  are  9^4  in.  by  4 in. ; on  the 
face  are  ruled  spaces,  ten  squares  to  the 
inch,  for  plat  of  lot  and  location  of 
graves,  beneath  which  is  space  for  in- 
formation concerning  deeds,  etc.  The 
back  of  the  card  is  ruled  and  printed 
for  burial  records.  This  card  properly 
filled  in  and  kept  up  to  date  obviates  the 
necessity  of  a visit  to  the  secretary’s 
office  and  research  in  the  official  deed 
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book,  while  references  to  pages  in  this 
book  are  made  on  the  card  to  connect 
the  data.  These  cemetery  cards  are 
filed  in  the  card  boxes  and  placed  in  the 
card  cases,  which  are  made  by  the 
manufacturers  of  furniture,  and  refer- 
ences can  be  made  to  the  cards  without 
delay  and  very  conveniently.  They  were 
designed  by  Mr.  James  Fraser,  Supt. 
of  the  cemetery;  the  method  of  dia- 
graming the  lot  and  grave  is,  however, 
not  original  with  this  card. 

* * ♦ 

A Correction. 

On  page  378  of  the  October  issue  Mr. 
Harlan  P.  Kelsey  is  credited  with  being 
the  president  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain Club,  Boston,  Mass.,  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion. Such  errors  unfortunately  occur 
in  spite  of  everything,  but  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Kelsey  that  they  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  record  without  cor- 
rection. Mr.  Kelsey  registered  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Salem  Civic  League  and  as 
representing  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club,  of  which  he  is  a member  of  the 
Council,  as  Counsellor  of  Exploration 
and  Forestry.  Prof.  Charles  E.  Fay, 
of  Tufts  University,  is  president. 

* * * 

Catalogues  and  Trade  Publications  Re- 
ceived. 

Illustrated  catalogue  plants,  seeds.,  etc. 
Henry  F.  Michell  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Thirty-sixth  annual  catalogue  Iowa 
Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Grass  Growing  for  Profit  is  a pam- 
phlet edited  and  published  by  William 
S.  Myers,  F.  C.  S.,  Director  of  Nitrate 
of  Soda  propaganda.  New  York,  and  is 
devoted  to  detailing  the  value  of  nitrate 
of  soda  as  a fertilizer  for  grass  crops. 
Incidentally  a large  amount  of  informa- 
tion pertinent  to  the  subject  is  also  in- 
cluded. 

From  Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Inc., 
wholesale  nurserymen,  Dreshertown, 
Pa.,  a 1906  calendar  illustrated  with  a 
view  of  the  sunken  flower  garden  in 
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Fairmoiint  Park,  Philadelphia,  and  the 
European  sycamore  trees  on  either  side. 

The  Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower  Co., 
3101-3109  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
send  an  illuminated  crystaloid  desk  cal- 
endar for  1906  with  metal  mountings 
and  removable  month  and  date  cards 
so  arranged  as  to  make  the  calendar 
perpetual. 

An  interesting  event  in  American 
agricultural  and  horticultural  journal- 
ism is  the  75th  anniversary  of  The 
Country  Gentleman,  the  issue  of  Janu- 
ary 4 celebrating  the  day.  The  paper 
has  appeared  as  The  Genesee  Farmer, 
The  Cultivator  and  Genesee  Farmer, 
The  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman 
and  The  Country  Gentleman,  under  the 
direction  and  in  the  ownership  of 
Luther  Tucker  and  his  sons  and  grand- 
sons, without  any  intermission  or  ir- 
regularity, for  75  years,  or  since  its  first 
issue  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  January  i, 
1831.  This  period  practically  covers 
the  rise  and  progress  of  agricultural 
education  in  this  section  of  the  world, 
although  a number  of  earlier  efforts  are 
on  record ; and  it  is  an  interesting  study 
to  note  how  the  science  of  agriculture 
first  took  hold  and  how  it  has  gradually 
grown  to  become  the  greatest  econom- 
ical force  in  these  LMited  States,  and  in 
fact  in  the  world.  It  must  be  a matter 
of  great  pride  to  all  connected  with  The 
Country  Gentleman,  owners  and  work- 
ers alike,  to  realize  the  many  years  that 
this  journal  has  contributed  to  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity, and  to  look  back  upon  a long 
career  of  usefulness  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  so  capable  a man  as  Luther 
Tucker,  the  founder.  Sincere  congrat- 
ulations are  most  cordially  extended. 


JAMES  MaePHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Horticultural  Associations. 

After  wandering  about  the  state  for 
24  years,  the  48th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Missouri  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dec.  28-30, 
and  a very  comprehensive  program  was 
carried  out,  and  a successful  meeting 
held,  many  delegates  from  adjoining 
states  being  present.  The  various  sub- 
jects were  managed  by  prominent  au- 
thorities, and  much  valuable  information 
brought  out.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
more  attention  was  not  given  to  home 
improvement,  in  which  this  old  society 
should  be  especially  interested. 

* ♦ * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  the  first  week  in 
December.  While  the  program  was  of 
imposing  interest  both  as  regards  horti- 
cultural interests,  forestry  and  outdoor 
improvement,  the  attendance  was  not  at 
all  what  was  either  expected  or  wished. 
In  the  meetings  of  this  association  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion fully  participates  with  the  result 
that  exceptionally  valuable  discussions 
usually  result. 

+ ♦ * 

The  39th  annual  meeting  of  the  Min- 
nesota State  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Dec.  5-8 
last.  It  would  not  be  saying  too  much 
to  name  this  the  banner  horticultural 
society  of  the  West,  both  on  account 
of  its  membership,  which  has  about 
reached  the  2,000  mark,  and  its  wide- 
a-wake  and  go-ahead  characteristics.  It 


is  not  possible  in  a limited  space  to  do 
justice  to  the  fine  program  presented, 
nor  to  touch  upon  the  various  lines  of 
work  included  in  its  proceedings,  but  its 
meetings  bring  out  not  only  the  fore- 
most men  and  women  of  the  state  inter- 
ested in  horticultural  and  improvement 
matters,  but  attract  the  leaders  in  such 
work  from  other  states.  On  another 
page  will  be  found  an  extended  extract 
from  a paper  read  at  the  meeting  by 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Underwood,  Secretary 
Woman’s  Auxiliary,  State  Horticultural 
Society,  on  “One  Season’s  Work  with 
Children  and  Flowers.”  The  Woman’s 
Auxiliary  was  organized  with  the  object 
in  view  of  bettering  the  conditions  in 
rural  districts,  small  villages  and  towns 
and  during  its  organization  of  about 
seven  years  it  has  accomplished  quite 
a good  deal.  The  Woman’s  .Auxiliary 
had  charge  of  the  improvement  section, 
and  among  other  papers  read  were: 
“Horticulture  for  the  Schools,”  “An 
Association  as  an  Incentive  to  the  Im- 
provement of  Home  Grounds,”  “The 
Evolution  of  Rose  Culture,”  “The  Study 
Club  and  Its  Advantages  for  Busy 
Women.”  large  amount  of  business 
was  transacted,  and  the  spirit  of  the  as- 
sociation can  be  very  easily  understood 
by  the  program  and  its  announcements. 


Order 

Your 

Supplies 


From  dealers  who 
advertise  in  : : : 

PARK  and 
CEMETERY 

And  always  mention  the 
Paper  wlien  you  write. 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 
ALL,  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED 
All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock 
Order  Direct  frona  the  Manufacturers 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR.  PENN. 


THE  NATIONAL  LOWERING  DEVICE  Improved  and  Beautified. 


Our  improved  Device  is  as 
near  perfection  as  human  ing'e- 
uuity  and  skill  can  make  it.  It 
is  adjustable  as  to  leng-th  and 
width  to  fit  and  conform  to  any 
size  grave.  Has  power  to  raise 
as  well  as  lower.  Is  finished  as 
well  as  a fine  piece  of  furniture 
with  polished  oak  top  and  ends, 
absolutely  safe  and  easy  to  op- 
erate; every  Device  tested  to 
1200  lbs.  before  leaving  the  fac- 
tory; more  in  actual  operation 
than  all  other  kinds  combined. 

We  guarantee  their  safety 
and  perfect  working  in  every 
particular.  There  are  others, 
but  we  believe  it  is  conceded  that 


none  compare  with  the  Improved  National.  When  you  buy,  buy  the  safest,  handsomest  and  only  perfect  Device. 


NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.,  coldwater,  mich. 
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Directory  of 

PARK,  CEMETERY,  AND 
CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS 
And  Kindred  Organizations. 


American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents. 
President,  Theodore  Wlrth,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Vice-Presidents,  Byron  Worthen,  Manchester, 
N.  H. : W.  J.  Zartmann,  Brooklyn,  N..  Y. 

John  Chambers,  Q'oronto,  Ont. ; R.  H.  War- 
der, Chicago,  111.;  E.  Baker,  New  Orleans,  La,; 
W.  R.  Adams,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Secy.-Treas.,  John  W.  Duncan,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents. 

President,  E,  G.  Carter,  “Oakwoods,”  Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President,  J.  C.  Cline,  Dayton,  0. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Pax- 
tang,  Pa. 

Twentieth  Annual  Convention,  Detroit,  1906. 

The  American  Civic  Association, 
President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Treasurer,  William  B.  Howland.  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 
President,  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Vice-President,  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  St.  James 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Lowrle,  156  Fifth  Av., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Downing  Vaux,  68  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
President,  E.  Albertson,  Bridgeport,  Ind. 
Vice-President,  Orlando  Harrison,  Berlin,  Md. 
Secretary,  George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Treasurer,  C.  L.  Yates,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Annual  Convention,  Dallas,  Texas,  1906. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

President,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 
Vice-President,  Joseph  Lee.  Boston. 

Treasurer,  B.  1’.  Clark.  Boston. 

Secretary,  Edw.  T.  Hartman,  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston. 

Society  of  American  Florists 
and  Ornamental  Horticulturists. 
President.  William  F.  Kasting,  Buffalo. 

Vice-President,  H.  M-  Altlck,  Dayton,  0. 
Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  H.  B.  Beatty,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America. 

President,  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Dniv.  of  Neb., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Crawford,  Philadelphia. 
Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  E.  Waters,  Washington, 

I D.  C. 

I Secretary,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton,  New  York 

' Botanical  Garden. 

I American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements. 

I President,  Charles  Carroll  Brown,  Indlan- 

I apolis,  Ind. 

First  Vice-President,  John  R.  Barlow,  Mon- 
treal, Can. 

Secretary,  George  W.  Tillson,  Municipal  Bldg., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ' 

Treasurer,  F.  J.  O’Brien,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Annual  Convention,  Montreal.  Can.,  Sept.  5-7. 
Next  Annual  Meeting,  Detroit,  1908. 

League  of  American  Municipalities. 
President,  R.  G.  Rhett,  Mayor,  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

Vice-President,  Henry  Bohl,  Columbus,  O. 
Treasurer,  W.  D.  Morgan,  Mayor,  George- 
town, S.  C. 

Secretary,  John  MacVlcar,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents  and  Officials. 

President,  George  Gossard,  Washington  C.  H. 
Ytce-Presldent,  M.  Whitaker,  E.  Liverpool. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  C.  Anderson.  Sidney. 

Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 
President,  Edward  G.  Carter,  Oakwoods,  Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President,  Arthur  J.  Graves,  Blooming- 
ton, 111. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  John  E.  Miller.  Mattoon. 

New  England  Cemetery  Association. 
President,  Geo.  W.  Creesy.  Salem,  Mass. 
Vice-President,  Frank  M.  Floyd,  Portland,  Me. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  William  Allen,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Michigan  Cemetery  Association. 
President,  Frank  Eurlch,  Woodlawn  Ceme- 
; tery,  Detroit. 

Vice-President,  J.  W.  Burns,  Port  Huron. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Eugene  Goebel,  “Oak 
f Hill,”  Grand  Rapids. 


WE  CAN’T  STAMP 

Our  trade  mark  on  our  greenhouses,  but  reputation  stamps  it 
for  us.  You  can’t  get  away  from  the  50  years  of  successful 
building  argument! 

50  years  of  the  best  materials,  scientific  construction  and 
skilled  erection. 

Sash  bar  houses,  iron  frame  houses;  Houses  as  decorative 
units  in  the  ground  scheme,  or  as  simple  working  propositions. 

The  best  houses  grow  the  best  plants. 

BURNHAM-HITCHINGS-PIERSON  CO. 

GREENHOUSE  DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

1133  Broadway,  Cor.  26th  St,,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Branch  819  Tremont  Building 


WHITE  GLAZED 

XERR/\-COTX/\ 


GRAVE  and  lot  markers 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  Limaville,  Ohio 


M.  D.  JONES  & CO., 

73  Portlands!.,  BOSTON,  HASS. 

Makers  of 

GARDEN  AND  CEMETERY  ADORNMENTS 
IRON  RESERVOIR  VASES 

Bouquet  Holders,  Chairs  and  Settees  in  a number 
of  styles.  Metallic  Wreaths  and  Crosses.  Cem- 


Berlin  Reservoir 
Vase,  the  best 
for  plants 


etery  Sign  Posts,  Lot  Marks,  etc. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  D. 


Boston  Panel  Settees  and 
Chairs  ; can  be  shipped 
packed  flat;  made  in  dif- 
ferent lengths. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED,  ETC.  ^ 


Ad-vertisiments,  limited  to  five  lines,  ■will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertion,  J words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 


Situation  wanted  as  supt.  or  assist- 
ant supt.  of  a Park  or  Cemetery  by 
man  35  years  old,  American;  a prac- 
tical civil  engineer  with  a good  knowl- 
edge of  material  under  glass  and  many 
years’  experience  with  the  growth  and 
artistic  arrangement  of  hardy  mate- 
rial. Open  for  engagement  at  any 
time.  Address  Edw.  L.  Raymond,  28 
Lawrence  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Situation  wanted  as  supt.  of  ceme- 
tery; will  be  free  Feb.  1st;  am  at  pres- 
ent engaged  in  one  of  the  leading 
cemeteries  of  eastern  Penn.  Am  an 
experienced  man  in  all  branches  of 
cemetery  work — superintendency  and 
grading  of  grounds,  selling  plats  on 
the  installment  plan  a specialty.  Ad- 
dress W.  N.  Kiefer,  Easton,  Pa. 

Wanted — By  competent  man  expe- 
rienced in  Nursery  and  Landscape 
work,  position  as  foreman,  supt.  or 
assistant  supt.  of  a Park  of  cemetery. 
Would  consider  engagement  that  would 
lead  to  such  a position  later.  Address 
F.  N.  H.,  care  Harwood,  173  White  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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GRAVE 
DIRT  ^ 
COVER 


MADE  OF  GREEN  DUCK. 


9 ft.  O in.  12  ft. 


Is 

the 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 

of 

your 

citi- 

zens 

worth 

con- 

sider- 

ing? 


DURFEE  TENT 
MFG.  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


“I  often  think,”  said  a clergyman  who  is  frequently  called  upon  to  officiate 
at  funerals,  ‘‘that  one  funeral  is  apt  to  lay  the  foundation  for  another.  In  no  de- 
tail of  ordinary  life  are  the  people  more  careless  of  health  than  as  they  stand 
around  the  grave.  On  one  of  the  recent  cold  days  a pretty  feature  of  a young  girl’s 
funeral  was  the  presence  of  little  girl  pall-bearers.  The  children  all  wore  white  j 
dresses,  and  the  white  coffin  with  the  flowers  added  to  the  lack  of  horror  about  j 
the  ceremony.  This  was  all  very  well  while  we  remained  in  the  furnace-heated 
house,  but  as  the  funeral  cortege  took  its  way  to  the  cemetery  the  white-gowned  j 
little  girls  went  also.  In  the  bleak  wind  they  stood,  shivering,  and,  although  some  j 
onethrew  wraps  over  their  shoulders,  I noticed  that  each  poor  little  girl’s  teeth  were 
chattering.  When  rain  or  snow  is  falling  the  last  rites  become  even  more  dangerous  J 
to  health.  I wish  that  St.  Louis  might  adopt  the  method  of  inclosing  the  grave  in  a 1 
tent,  or  at  least  putting  a canopy  over  it,  as  is  commonly  done  in  Eastern  cemeteries 
during  inclement  weather. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat.’’''  J 

You  will  know  prices  and  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty .alx  W 

different  sizes  and  quailtlea  by  sending  for  our  Tent  Circular.  W 
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The  Bomgardner 
Lowering  Device 


The  cut  below  shows  the  mechanism  of  the  Bomgardner  double-tele- 
scoping steel  lowering  device,  the  idlers,  as  shown  moving  apart  as  the ' 
device  is  closed,  and  moving  together  as  it  is  widened.  Write  for  catalogue; 
and  further  information. 

The  Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Co.  | 


1629a33  Detroit  St. 


The  above  is  a fac- 
simile of  the  award 
granted  the  Bomgard- 
ner Lowering  Device 
Co.,  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904, 
the  grand  prize  being 
the  highest  award 
given  to  any  exhibit. 
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Subscription  j 


$1.00  Per  Year. 
Foreign,  $1.25. 
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W.  & T.  SMITH  CO.,  600  Castle  street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

600 

YEAR 

FIELD  GROWN  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CLEMATIS. 

ACRES 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

Forest  Tree 
Seeds  and 
^Seedlings^ 

Catalpa  Speciosa,  Black  Locust, 
Ash,  Birch,  Red  Bud,  American 
Persimmon,  Elms,  Tulip  Poplar, 
Russian  Mulberry,  Buckeye, 
Sycamore,  Black  Walnuts,  Cali- 
fornia Privet,  Wistarias,  Vir- 
ginia Creeper,  Yucca  and  various 
other  seedlings.  Tree  and  Shrub 
Seeds.  Send  for  Trade  List. 

FOREST  NURSERY  AND 
SEED  COMPANY 

R.  F.  D.  2,  McMinnville.  Tenn. 


universally  recognized  as  the  standard 
of  excellence,  were  awarded  TWO 
GRAND  PRIZES  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition. 

Lawn  Grass  Seed 

is  one  of  our  specialties  and  we  have 
always  on  hand  the  highest  grades  of 
every  valuable  foreign  and  domestic 
cultivated  and  natural  species  of  grass. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  recommend  suit- 
able kinds  for  any  soil  and  situation 
and  Cemetery  Superintendents  who 
are  having  difficulty  in  getting  a satis- 
factory turf  are  invited  to  consult  us. 
We  make  special  mixtures  for  steep 
slopes,  gravelly  banks,  stiff  clayey 
or  light  sandy  and  other  kinds  of  soil. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  & Co. 

36  Cortlandt  Street 
Established  1802  NEW  YORK 


OAKS 


LINDENS  MAPLES  SHRUBS  EVERGREENS 


Complete  list  with  prices  upon  application. 


Hiram  T.  Jones,  Union  County  Nurseries, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J, 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States-  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec-* 
ialty.  Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  . , . 

THE  WM.  R MOON  CO.,  ^ ^ MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


THE  NORWICH  NURSERIES 

NORWICH,  CT. 

in  1905  bad  its  best  year— largest  sales,  smallest 
losses.  Not  a kick  op  Stock,  Prices,  Hoots  or 
Packing.  We  sell  everything  that  grows  out- 
doors. Let  us  estimate  on  your  wants. 


$■  mailed  toTakanap  Folks,  Dar- 
■ by.  Pa.,  will  bring  you  a Spray- 
■ Pump  and  sufficient  Takanap 
■ Soft  Naphtha  Soap  to  make  160 
I gallons  of  Kerosene  Emulsion, 
I without  heat.  Best  for  San 
* I Jose  Scale,  Vegetable  Lice,  etc. 


Turn  it  Over  to  S.  J.  Hare 

Landscape  Architect 


If  you  want  the 

Best  Results 

with  tlie 

Natural  Features 

of  your 

Park,  Cemetery  or 

Home  Grounds 

(^1/  ll  ■ 

3216  Campbell  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

S X E A 7VV 
ROLLERS 


New  York  Office,  St.  Paul  Bldg. , 220  Broadway 


OP  KINDS 

For  rolling  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successful  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveways. 

Send  for  catalogue. 
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The  Philadelphia 
Lawn  Mower  Co. 

3101 -3r09  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

U.  S.  A. 


GENUINE 

Philadelphia 

Hand  and  Horse 

Lawn  Mowers 


style  A— All  Steel 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


FOR  THE  MILLIONS 

Before  ordering  send  for  1906  catalog  and  prices 
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Styles  of  Hand 


Styles  of  Horse 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
The  World's  Greatest  Iron  Fence  Works 


WE  WANT  YOUR  BUSINESS 


A 

G 

E 

N 

T 

S 


STEWART’S  IRON  FENCE 


o 


IRON  RESERVOIR 
VASES 


Over  100  styles  and  sizes 
rang-ingf  in  price  from  $3.00 
to  $100.00  each.  The  Vases  are 
made  with  a reservoir  for  water, 
from  which  a constant  and  even 
supply  of  moisture  is  drawn  by 
capillary  attraction.  Do  not  need 
wateringf  oftener  than  once  in  10 
or  IS  days.  Thousands  of  our 
Reservoir  Vases  are  in  use  on 
LAWNS  and  in  CEMETERIES 
all  over  the  world. 


PARK,  LAWN  AND  CEMETERY 
SETTEES 


Over  100  Styles 

IRON  FtNCE  FOR  CEMETERY  LOTS 


Send  us  a sketch  of  your  lot 
and  we  will  submit  designs  and 
prices. 

Tell  us  what  you  want  and  let 
us  quote  you  onr  prices. 


HITCHING  POSTS  TREE  GUARDS 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 
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A SATISFACTORY  SERVICE 


AV/E  cater  to  the  plant  buyer  who  appreciates  the 
’ ’ value  of  quality.  It  requires  little  skill,  less 

ground  and  but  a layman’s  attention  to  grow  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  stock,  and  if  you  are  seeking  to  buy 
nursery  stock  at  the  lowest  possible  price  you  must 
not  expect  to  get  the  best  quality.  We  prefer  to  grow 
"quality"  and  allow  "price"  to  arrange  itself;  not  an 
exhorbitant  price  but  a fair  return  for  what  we  sell  you. 

^ In  dealing  with  us  you  get  the  benefit  of  our  half  a 
century’s  experience  and  the  best  work  of  an  efficient 
force  of  men  trained  along  practical  lines.  Is  it  not 
more  satisfactory  to  entrust  your  orders  to  a firm  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  foremost  in  its  profession? 

Do  you  want  quality  or  the  lowest  price  obtainable? 

^ We  guarantee  satisfactory  service  and  first  quality 
stock  in  all  business  entrusted  to  us. 


Our  Spring  Catalogue — just  issued— is  the  Index  to  300 
acres  of  high  grade  trees  and  shrubs.  Ask  for  a copy. 


MEEHAN  & ISONS,  Inc., 

NURSERYMEN 

DRESHERTOWN,  PENNA. 


THOMAS 


PIN  OAK 

As  a tree  for  street  or  lawfi  no  one  ivih  gainsay  its  adalt-  — ^ 

ability.  We  recognized  its  merits  long  ago  and  our  present  JoOX 

large  stock  is  the  result. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 


SPECIMEIN  EVERGREENS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT,  All  lifting"  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity . 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


RHODODENDRON  SVIAXIMUM  cALL  SIZES, 
RHODODENDRON  HYBRIDS,  <BEST  SORTS, 
ENGLISH  GROWN 

RHODODENDRON,  DWARF  VARIETIES 


All  the  Tiest  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  and  Most  Varied  Collections  in  America 


ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists 

MOUNT  ■ HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144 
pages),  also  Descriptive  List  of  Novelties 
and  Specialties  with  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  New  Hardy  Wliite  Rose 
FRAU  DKUSCHKI  mailed  FREE  on 
request.  


Over  half  a century  of  square  dealtne  has 
Ij'iven  our  products  a National  Heputa* 
, tlon.  We  nave  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
successful  record  we  have  made  and 
desire  to  thank  the  public 
for  the  large  share  of  patron- 
age they  have  bestowed  upon 
us.  Everythin^  of  the  best 
j^for  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,, Park, 
l^trect  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  Have 
■ large  stock  of  Apple,  JPeaoh,  Pear, 
^ Plum, Cherry,  Etc.  Headquartersfor 
^ORNAMENTA  L TREES,  SIIRUUS, 
PLANTS,  VINES,  KULB8,  SEEDS.  Over40  acres  of 
Hardy  Roses,  none  finer  crown.  44  greenhouses  of 
Palms,  Ferns  Ficus,  Everblooming  Koscs,  Geran- 
iums and  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  We 
send  by  mail  postpaid  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs.  Vines, 
Etc.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Larger  by  express  or  freight.  Direct  deal  will  Insure 
you  the  best  and  save  you  money.  Try  It-  Your 
address  on  a postal  will  bring  you  our  valuable  1 68- 
page  catalogue  free.  52  years.  1200  acres. 

THESXOKRS  ^ HARRISON  CO*, 


We  have  a fine  line  of  this  stock,  also  Andromedas  and  Kalmias.  Send 
for  general  catalogue  and  Rhododendron  booklet. 


EASTEliN  NURSERIES,  Jamaica 


‘Plain,  cMass. 

oW.  oW.  DAWSON,  cManaqer 


C CF" II 14 in  Importer  and  Exporter  of 
LI/  W • O.  oLniTllLI  Fancy  Poultry  of  ail  kinds 

White  and  Black  Swans,  Mandrakes,  Wood  Ducks, 
Peafowls,  White  and  Pearl  Guinea  Fowls,  Pheas- 
ants, Squirrels,  etc Send  for  Catalog 

712  I2th  Street,  N.W.  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


BEAUTIFY 
THE  PARK  AND  CEMETERY 
DREER’S  GARDEN  BOOK  FOR  1906 

will  be  a great  help  in  selecting  plants, 
etc.,  needed. 

Hardy  Perennials,  Poeonies,  Phloxes, 
Tritomas,  Hardy  and  Tender  Water  Lilies, 
Lotus,  Victorias,  etc.  Large  Roses  for  im- 
mediate results.  Grass  Seeds,  etc. 

Write  for  a copy  of  Dreer’s  Garden  Book  for  1906 
Free  if  you  mention  this  paper 
HENRY  A.  DREER 
7t4  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


After 
50  Years 

we  still  keep  up 
the  old  habit  of  giving 
special  directions,  when 
asked,  in  addition  to  those  for 
raising  each  variety  of  vegetable 
and  flower  contained  in  our 
catalogue — sent  free. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGOBT 
t,  SON, 

Blarblehcadf 
mass. 
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^ark  and  Cemetery  Superintendents, 

It  is  reported  that  the  new  superintendent  of  the 
Minneapolis  parks,  Mr.  Wirth,  late  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  had  been  influenced  to  leave  that  city  because 
the  park  system  was  about  completed  and  that  there 
was  no  further  field  for  endeavor  there.  There  must 
always  be  more  sides  than  one  to  this  question.  A 
really  well  considered  and  adequate  park  system  for 
any  large  city  can  never  stand  still ; it  must  progress 
and  keep  up  with  the  times  and  therefore  actually 
needs  the  oversight  of  a thorough  superintendent. 
As  we  have  long  ago  foretold,  the  parks  will  more 
and  more  become  of  an  educational  as  well  as  a 
recreative  nature  for  the  people,  so  we  will  believe 
that  Mr.  Wirth  feels  that  he  has  a mission  that 
appeared  impossible  of  fulfillment  at  Hartford  and  so 
in  the  interests  of  progressive  park  development  he 
accepted  the  broader  opportunities.  We  hope  Min- 
neapolis will  give  every  facility  for  the  improvement 
of  its  parks,  which  may  rapidly  increase  their  already 
well  merited  reputation.  The  same  idea  should  be 
uppermost  with  the  cemetery  superintendent;  when  a 
man  of  genius  is  found  by  the  officials  of  the  cor- 
poration to  occupy  such  a position  in  their  employ, 
he  should  be  given  every  reasonable  latitude ; it  will 
be  a paying  proposition  and  dividends  will  be  large 
in  the  public  recognition  and  appreciation. 

^ ^ 

The  Setting  of  Municipal  Buildings, 

A matter  that  offends  all  educated  people  when  visit- 
ing the  average  American  city  is  the  way  so  many  of 
our  public  buildings  are  set  in  relation  to  their  sur- 
roundings. That  is  to  say,  given  a block  as  the  amount 
of  space  to  be  appropriated  to  the  structure,  it  is  de- 
signed, as  a rule,  to  cover  the  block  entirely,  regardless 
of  its  artistic  value  or  the  value  it  may  impart  to  its 
surroundings.  This  has  been  a serious  oversight  and 
has  been  a reflection  upon  all  who  were  concerned  in 
such  disregard  of  first  principles.  Of  course  this  same 
experience  is  common  to  most  of  the  civilized  coun- 
tries in  the  centuries  past,  but  it  has  been  observed  and 
has  been  remedied  in  many  situations,  and  both  in 
London  and  Paris  vast  sums  of  money  have  been  ex- 
pended to  remedy  these  recognized  defects  in  municipal 
art.  The  misfortune  is  that  recent  examples  in  our 
own  country  compel  the  assumption  that  there  is  still 
considerable  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  is  demanded 
in  such  municipal  problems.  A band  of  lawn  around 
a public  building  effects  a remarkable  change,  but  this 
has  been  a piece  of  wasted  real  estate  in  the  eyes  of 


most  of  those  who  have  hitherto  had  control  in  such 
matters;  the  “world  do  move,”  however,  and  broader 
ideas  and  the  growing  artistic  spirit  are  factors  that  will 
not  “down”  in  our  further  municipal  progress. 

'f  ^ yf 

The  Wide  Tire  Question, 

Chicago  is  grappling  with  the  question  of  vehicle 
tires,  an  ordinance  being  before  the  city  council  regu- 
lating their  widths  so  as  to  be  proportionate  to  the 
loads  carried.  Of  course  there  is  the  usual  opposi- 
tion from  many  quarters,  none  of  it  bearing  particu- 
larly upon  the  main  question,  that  of  the  saving  of 
expense  in  the  maintenance  of  roadways.  All  these 
matters  are  far  better  governed  in  the  leading  Euro- 
pean cities  than  in  ours,  the  idea  of  American  liberty 
seeming  to  be  the  privilege  of  doing  as  one  pleases 
without  regard  to  anyone  or  anything  else,  and  con- 
sidering the  vast  amount  of  the  people’s  money  that 
has  been  spent  in  road  repair  to  permit  such  freedom 
in  the  matter  of  wheel  tires,  it  is  strange  that  prac- 
tical economists  have  not  considered  this  important 
question  before.  Such  a regulation  should  be  rigidly 
enforced ; it  is  economical  not  only  as  to  roadways 
but  as  to  the  motive  force,  whether  horseflesh  or  other 
power. 

The  American  CMc  c/lssociation. 

Progress  along  the  whole  line  marks  the  work 
of  the  American  Civic  Association  for  the  year  1904-5, 
dating  from  the  merger  with  the  Improvement 
League,  effected  in  1904  at  St.  Louis.  On  September 
I last  the  membership  was  1552,  a gain  of  471.  Its 
receipts  between  June  10,  1904,  and  August  31,  1905, 
were  $5,573.22.  During  the  year  156  addresses  were 
made  by  members  of  the  Executive  Board,  besides 
the  publication  of  a number  of  bulletins  and  leaflets 
pertinent  to  the  work.  A catalogue  of  civic  organi- 
zations of  the  country  shows  that  in  1904  there  were 
1,740  such  associations,  which  increased  in  1905  to 
2,426.  Each  department  of  the  association  is  secur- 
ing a set  of  lantern  slides  that  will  present  the  aims 
and  accomplishments  of  workers  in  that  particular 
department.  In  all  lines  of  endeavor  a very  gratify- 
ing progress  is  being  made,  but  it  takes  work  and 
fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  association 
to  secure  it.  It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  at 
command  to  do  any  justice  whatever  to  the  good 
accomplished  over  the  large  field  coming  within  the 
aims  of  this  organization,  and  every  year  finds  it 
better  equipped  for  still  greater  usefulness.  But 
there  is  much  to  be  done,  and  the  more  we  study 
conditions  and  realize  the  needs  the  greater  seems 
to  be  the  necessity  for  vigorous  activity. 
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TKe  First  County^  ParR  System.* 


W’e  know  of  no  work  so  entirely  explanatory  of  the 
inception,  methods  and  progress  in  the  development 
of  a large  park  system  as  the  book  entitled  “The  First 
County  Park  System,”  written  by  Mr.  Fred’k.W.  Kel- 
sey, and  devoted  to  the  Essex  County,  N,  J.,  'system 
of  parks.  It  is,  therefore,  intensely  interesting  and  in- 
structive, and  moreover  authoritative  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Kelsey  was  intimately  connected  with  the  in- 
ception of  the  system  as  an  active  official,  is  a resi- 
dent of  the  county  and  is  a warm  advocate  of  ample 
park  facilities  for  the  people. 

It  is  a book  not  only  instructive  as  to  the  methods 
of  procedure  to  be  pursued  in  the  work  of  establishing 
a large  park  system,  but  it  also  embodies  a number  of 
practical  lessons  to  the  people  as  to  how  they  should 
insist  upon  the  conduct  of  their  park  affairs  for  which 
they  provide  the  funds.  The  Essex  County  Park  Sys- 
tem was  inaugurated  under  auspices  which  promised 
ideal  results,  but  in  view  of  the  money  to  handle  and 
the  spoils  in  prospect,  certain  aspects  of  the  “graft” 
question  crept  in,  destroyed  the  ideal,  created  scandal 
and  lost  public  confidence ; and  while  the  county  has 
secured  some  splendid  parks,  whether  they  will  ever  be 
completed  and  connected  as  originally  designed  is  a 
question. 

In  order  the  better  to  understand  the  various  steps 
in  the  progress  of  the  undertaking  from  the  business 
and  political  aspects,  a brief  running  account  gathered 
from  the  pages  of  the  book  will  be  given,  because  the 
reader  in  this  way  will  be  enabled  more  readily  to  grasp 
the  situations  as  they  occur,  and  form  a more  reason- 
able judgment. 

No  similar  undertaking  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Es- 
sex County,  N.  J.,  park  system  was,  perhaps,  ever  in- 
augurated under  more  auspicious  circumstances.  When 
the  project  was  made  public,  it  was  received  with  unan- 
imously favorable  comment  from  all  sources,  and  from 
this,  on  December  6,  1903,  there  came  about  a meet- 

♦From  the  new  book  on  the  Essex  County  Parks,  entitled  “The  First 
County  Park  System.”  Copyrighted  1905  by  Fred’k  W.  Kelsey.  Pub- 
lished by  The  J.  S.  Ogiivie  Publishing  Co..  57  Rose  St.,  New  York.  In 
cloth.  Half-tone  illustrations.  .$1.00  postpaid. 


ing  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  Oranges,  at  which 
a resolution,  presented  by  Mr.  Kelsey,  was  adopted, 
urging  “that  legislation  may  obtain  at  an  early  date  ‘ 
that  will  enable  the  growing  communities'  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  State  to  provide  a suitable  system  of  parks 
and  parkways,”  and  authorizing  copies  to  be  sent  to 
the  Governor  and  representatives  of  the  district.  Meet-  ; 
ings  of  interested  bodies  followed,  a committee  was  ] 
appointed  to  formulate  a “suitable  plan,”  and  a definite  ! 
and  complete  scheme  was  agreed  upon.  The  press  j 
cordially  supported  the  movement,  which  intended  a ; 
comprehensive  plan  of  parks  and  parkways  for  the  en-  | 
tire  county.  i 

Investigations  and  studies  were  made  of  parks,  park  i 
legislation  and  methods  of  procedure  elsewhere,  and  | 
on  April  i6,  1894,  a sub-committee,  Messrs.  Kelsey! 
and  Keasby,  presented  a communication  to  the  chair- , 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Parks  of  the  Newark  Board  | 
of  Trade,  containing  a plan  unanimously  passed  upon; 
hy  all  committees  interested,  as'  being  the  most  feasible ! 
for  establishing  a system  of  parks  and  parkways : [ 

“Eirst — That  action  be  taken  by  a special  commis-| 
sion  authorized  by  legislative  enactment  applicable  to  ^ 
Essex  County.  i 

“Second — That  such  commission  be  composed  of  ' 
five  members  appointed  by  the  resident  judge  of  the^ 
Supreme  Court,  and  that  an  appropriation  be  provided'  1 
by  a direct  charge  upon  the  county  for  requisite  ex-i, 
penses,  surveys,  plans,  etc.,  the  commissioners  to  serve  j ■ 
without  compensation.  i 

“Third — That  the  commission  be  strictly  non-parti-  j * 
san,  its  members  selected  for  fitness,  with  the  sole  ob-; . 
ject  of  devising  the  very  best  scheme  for  a system  of|| 
parks  that  is  practicable  for  the  entire  district.”  tS 

The  plan  met  with  immediate  popular  approval,  and! 
without  delay  the  bill  was  prepared  in  strict  accord  i; 
with  the  plan  above  outlined,  with  the  exception  that[| 
the  time  for  which  the  commission  was  to  be  ap-j 
pointed  was  limited.  The  bill  was  introduced  into  thej 
legislature  by  Senator  Ketcham  on  April  26,  wasjj 
promptly  taken  up,  and  on  May  8 it  had  passed  bothM 
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branches  and  received  the  Governor’s’  signature.  The 
law  authorized  the  presiding  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  appoint  a commission  of  five  persons  for  tiie 
term  of  two  years,  to  consider  the  question  on  its  mer- 
its, to  prepare  maps,  plans,  etc.,  to  collect  expedient 
information  and  make  a report  on  a comprehensive 
plan  for  laying  out,  acquiring  and  maintaining  the  park 
areas.  Expenditures  were  limited  to  $10,000,  to  be 
provided  by  the  Board  of  Freeholders,  the  commission- 
ers to  be  reimbursed  for  actual  traveling  expenses 
while  discharging  their  duties. 

The  sailing  for  a short  time  was  very  smooth  for 
the  active  park  builders  while  arranging  the  prelimina- 
ries and  awaiting  the  appointment  of  the  commission 
by  the  Supreme  Court  judge.  Here  the  first  stumbling 


block,  but  not  a serious  one,  was  met : Judge  Depue 
had  determined  upon  certain  nominations,  all  of  which 
did  not  meet  the  prompt  approval  of  those  interested 
in  ideal  park  work  and  non-partisan  control.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  “fitness”  of  certain  members  was  a question. 
The  first  commissioners  under  the  law,  and  to  be  known 
as  the  Essex  County  Park  Commission,  were ; Messrs. 
Jackson,  Peck,  Kelsey,  Meeker  and  Bramhall.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  board  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  23,  1894,  and  everything  promised  an  enthu- 
siastic and  active  campaign  for  the  best  results,  with 
all  outside  interests  unanimous  in  support  of  the  board. 
The  judge,  however,  was  again  heard  from  at  the  or- 
ganization of  the  board  in  his  expression  of  a desire 


that  Mr.  Peck  should  be  president,  in  which  the  board 
acquiesced,  but  without  recognizing  the  judge’s'  right 
to  interfere.  Mr.  Kelsey  was  elected  vice-president, 
Mr.  Jackson  was  agreed  upon  as  temporary  secretary, 
and  Mr.  Meeker  was  made  treasurer. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  board  was  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  various  governing  bodies  of  the  county, 
to  learn  their  needs  and  recommendations,  to  secure 
information  as  to  possible  lands  suitable  for  park  pur- 
poses, and  the  share  of  the  burden  of  cost  likely  to  be 
assumed  by  them.  This  brought  a very  large  amount 
of  useful  information  and  of  course  much  that  was 
of  no  practicable  value  whatever.  In  the  meantime  the 
commission  was  not  idle  and  a vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion and  experience  was  garnered.  A resolution  was 


adopted  providing  that  the  meetings  of  “the  Commis- 
sion be  in  executive  session,  and  that  the  secretary  fur- 
nish a report  to  the  press  after  each  meeting.”  This 
resolution  was  miainly  intended  to  forestall  efforts  to 
boom  land  values  upon  decisions  of  the  commission 
regarding  location. 

By  early  September  of  1894  the  commission  had 
looked  over  a number  of  available  sites,  giving  par- 
ticular study  to  such  as  promised  well,  and  by  this 
time  the  general  plan  of  the  system  was  gradually 
being  evolved.  Expert  advice  was  now,  however, 
needed,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  five  well 
known  landscape  architects  who  were  to  “prepare 
plans,  and  act  in  the  capacity  of  ‘park-making  ad- 
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visers.’  ” These  authorities  were : Olmsted,  Olmsted 
and  Eliot,  Nathan  F.  Barrett,  Ehrenberg  & Webster, 
John  Bogart  and  Gray  and  Blaisdell.  They  were  in- 
structed to  act  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and 
being  provided  with  a county  map  and  available  infor- 
mation, each  was  to  lay  out  a system  of  parks  and  park- 
ways as  best  met  the  county  conditions  as  to  popula- 
tion, etc.  The  necessary  expenses  in  making  the  in- 
vestigations were  met  by  the  board,  but  the  compensa- 
tion was  a fixed  fee,  which,  as  the  arrangement  was 
in  a measure  competitive  and  might  possibly  lead  to 
a future  engagement,  was  in  each  case  very  reason- 
able. The  five  plans  and  full  reports  by  this  method 
cost  the  commission  $2,372.13,  an  exceedingly  small 
outlay. 

By  December  6,  1894,  the  plans  of  the  commission 
had  so  far  matured  that  a committee  was  appointed  to 
consult  with  counsel  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
charter  for  a succeeding  commission. 

In  the  preparation  for  this  charter  for  a permanent 
commission  two  questions  had  arisen  and  had  been  con- 
sidered seriously;  one  as  to  whether  said  commission 
“for  establishing  and  maintaining  the  park  svstem 
should  be  elective  or  appointive,  and  if  appointive,  in 
what  official  or  court  or  courts  the  appointing  power 
should  be  vested.”  The  second  question  was ; “Should 
provision  be  made  for  directly  assessing  the  cost  of  the 
lands  for  the  parks  and  the  improvements,  or  both ; or, 
should  a portion  of  the  cost  be  provided  for  by  a gen- 
eral tax,  according  to  the  ratables  upon  the  county  as 
a whole.” 

After  careful  discussion  of  the  first  problem,  and 
mainly  under  the  before-expressed  suggestion  that  “fit- 
ness” should  be  the  pertinent  qualification,  it  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  appointive  system,  and  after 
further  considering  the  matter  of  appointing  power  it 
was  settled  that  the  single  court  appointment  was 
preferable.  These  decisions  were  reached  after  due 
deliberation  on  the  conditions  facing  the  investigators 
and  might  not  be  expedient  for  other  localities. 

The  financial  proposition  was  an  interesting  and 
yet  troublesome  one,  due  also  in  large  measure  to  local 
circumstances.  As  the  writer  says ; “Almost  every 
scheme  of  providing  for  the  cost  of  park  lands  and  the 
improvements  was  considered,”  including  “direct  as- 
sessments on  contiguous  property  in  full  or  in  part; 
partial  assessment  on  adjacent  lands;  and  for  the  entire 
cost  being  provided  in  the  general  tax  levy  upon  the 
whole  district  or  municipality.”  Objections  to  all 
propositions  were  strongly  in  evidence,  and  the  park 
charter  was  finally  drawn  under  the  reluctant  conclu- 
sion, “that  the  expense  of  acquiring,  developing  and 
maintaining  the  parks  of  the  system  should  be  borne  by 
the  whole  county  by  issuing  county  bonds,  and  through 
the  tax  levy.” 

The  parkways  were  provided  for  under  the  assess- 


nient-for-benefits  plan,  and  in  the  proposed  new  charter 
the  commission  was  given  the  right  to  appropriate  for  a 
parkway  any  existing  highway,  after  securing  the  con- 
currence of  the  common  council  or  other  body  having 
authority  over  highways'. 

The  question  of  the  amount  of  funds  to  be  provided 
under  the  new  law  was  finally  decided  at  $2,500,000. 

On  February  26,  1895,  the  act  was  passed  by  the 
senate  by  a vote  of  14  to  o,  and  on  the  following  day 
by  the  House  on  a vote  of  50  to  o,  and  the  bill  carried 
with  it  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,000,  “to  be  approved 
by  the  people,  and  to  be  expended  by  a board  of  five 
men  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  judge.  It  is 
well  said  that  this  “was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  unique  pieces  of  State  legislation  which  up  to  that 
time  had  occurred.”  When  the  question  was  submit- 
ted to  the  people  of  the  county  the  law  was  approved 
by  a majority  of  8,321. 

On  April  19,  1895,  the  first  commission  met  for  the 
last  time  and  audited  the  financial  statement  which 
showed  total  expenditures  of  $4,474.25 ; this  had  been 
received  from  the  free-holders,  and  the  account  was 
dosed. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  body  of  men  organized  for  a 
public  undertaking  has  ever  left  a better  record  of 
devotion  to  duty  or  of  work  accomplished.  We  shall 
see  next  how  the  new  board  managed  the  people’s 
commission. 

(To  be  cpiitiiiiicd.) 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A STONE  WALL. 

A correspondent  of  the  American  Architect  sends  tp 
that  paper  the  accompanying  picture  to  show  the  right 
and  the  wrong  way  to  build  a rough  stone  wall.  He 
writes : “The  section  of  wall  to  the  right  of  the  cross 
was  built  by  an  Italian  workman.  The  stones  are  beau- 
tifully fitted  together — an  example  of  true  Cyclopean 


1 


THE  RIGHT  AND  THE  WRONG  WAY  TO  BUILD  A WALL. 


masonry.  The  wall  to  the  left  of  the  cross  was  built 
by  workmen  of  another  nationality  and  is  a good  exam- 
ple of  how  not  to  build  a wall.” 
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The  Boston  ParK  System 


Paper  read  by  yohn  C.  Olmsted  at  the  Boston  Convention  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects^ 


(Ooncluded.) 


Franklin  F^ark 

As  an  -illustration  of  park  designing,  the  plan  and  re- 
port on  Franklin  Park  is  probably  the  best  piece  of 
work,  in  spite  of  some  disappointments  in  execution, 
done  by  its  designer,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 

The  gentle  meadows  and  rougher  hills  and  ledges, 
and  the  already  well  grown 
trees  lent  themselves  not  only 
to  many  picturesque  bits  of 
landscape  designing,  but  af- 
forded, with  moderate  grad- 
ing, excellent  fields  for  such 
sports  as  are  permissible  in  a 
landscape  park.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  much  of  the  land- 
scape was  designed,  because 
in  its  original  state  it  was  de- 
cidedly different  in  effect.  It 
was  a district  of  suburban 
and  country  residences  with 
all  the  usual  artificial  im- 
provements of  similar  sub- 
urban districts,  such  as 
houses,  stabled,  greenhouses, 
barns,  sheds,  retaining  walls, 
earth  terracing,  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens,  orchards, 
drives,  rows  of  shade  trees, 
walls,  fences,  streets,  electric 
poles,  gas  lamp  posts,  hy- 
drants, quarries,  cultivated 
fields  and  straight  sided  wood 
lots. 

One  primary  condition  of 
the  design  was  self-imposed, 
namely,  the  idea  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  park 
should  be  left  unlighted  and 
should  be  closed  after  a cer- 
tain hour  for -the  night.  This 
idea  was,  no  doubt,  a sound 
one,  while  the  park  had  only 
a small  population  about  it 
and  while  the  cost  of  lighting 
and  policing  the  park  effi- 
ciently remained  almost  pro- 
hibitive. But  already  yielding  to  the  characteristic 
American  hatred  of  restraint  and  willingness  to  take 
chances  of  robbery  and  even  murder,  this  theory  of 
shutting  the  greater  part  of  the  park  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  night  has  been  abandoned. 

Another  less  vital  feature  of  the  plan  of  Franklin 
Park — The  Greeting — has  never  been  carried  out  and 


appears  to  have  been  definitely  abandoned ; presumably 
owing  to  a preference  to  extending  the  open  field  treat- 
ment, and  a dislike  for  such  artificial  aids'  to  enjoy- 
ment as  the  Mall  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  Rotten 
Row  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  and  the  corresponding 
drive  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Paris.  The  idea  in 


each  case  is  a ■ social  congregating  place ; and  in  such 
a case,  a considerable  degree  of  artificiality  is  not  only 
appropriate,  but  actually  essential  for  neatness  and 
convenience. 

Another  feature  designed  in  contiguity  to  The  Greet- 
ing was  The  Little  Folks  Fair.  This  was  intended 
to  contain  the  means  of  amusement  permissible  or  more 
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or  less  customary  in  parks,  such  as'  a path  for  pony  rid- 
ing, another  for  goat  carriages,  smoothly  paved  places 
for  scups  and  swings  and  the  like.  Experience  proves 
that  sooner  or  later  such  things  get  into  parks  and  the 
prudent  designer  will  plan  a suitable  concentration  of 
them  in  a place  where  they  will  do  the  general  rural 
landscape  of  the  park  little  or  no  harm,  rather  than 
leave  them  to  be  scattered  here  and  there  haphazard, 
and,  often  with  no  regard  to  the  effect  upon  the  general 
design  or  the  need  of  reserving  certain  parts  of  the 
park  for  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  landscape.  It  was 
for  this  sort  of  protection  of  the  park  proper  that  The 
Parade  was  created  as  an  adjunct  to  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  and  Franklin  Field  as  a supplement  to 
Franklin  Park. 

Another  feature  of  the.  plan  was  the  assignment  of 
a considerable  area  along  the  north  or  cityward  margin 
of  the  park  for  use  at  some  future  time  by  a Zoological 
Society  for  a popular  exhibit  of  living  animals.  It  was, 
however,  strongly  urged  that  the  collection  include 
only  hardy  animals,  or  such  as  would  require  only 
occasional  or  slight  protection.  The  occupation  of  part 
of  the  park  by  anything  like  the  jumble  of  large  but 
cheap  and  unlovely  buildings  of  the  usual  Zoological 
Gardens,  was,  of  course,  repugnant  to  the  designer  of 
the  park,  yet  experience  indicated  that  it  was  more 
prudent  to  endeavor  to  guide  and  select  what  might 
otherwise  be  done  badly,  some  day,  in  response  to  pop- 
ular demand.  However,  not  even  a start  was  made 
so  the  idea  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the  assign- 
ment of  a site  for  some  such  thing. 

The  introduction  of  golf  playing  is  an  unwise  sacri- 
fice of  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  many  in  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  park.  Not  only  are  the  attractive 
and  harmless  sheep  driven  out,  but  the  gently  rolling 
slopes,  with  the  picturesque  slight  roughness  incident 
to  sheep  pasturage,  and  so  appropriately  suggestive  to 
the  nerve  wearied  visitor  of  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  real  country,  are  replaced  by  the  hard,  artificially 
smooth  surface  made  by  constant  clipping  and  rolling. 
But  what  is  worse  the  nerves  of  the  visitor  are  still 
further  irritated  by  the  anxiety  as'  to  being  hit  by  the 
hard  and  swiftly  driven  balls.  It  seems  too  bad  that 
the  few  scores  of  people  who  may  be  playing  golf  at  a 
certain  time  should  be  allowed  to  practically  monopo- 
lize a hundred  acres  or  perhaps  two  hundred  acres  of 
the  most  beautiful  park  pastures,  excluding,  or  at  any 
rate  causing  discomfort  to  the  thousands  of  other  vis- 
itors who  may  wish  to  stroll  or  play  there  at  the  same 
moment. 

Columbia.  Road 

Following  the  connected  chain  of  parks  and  park- 
ways the  next  link  is  Columbia  Road.  Owing  to  cer- 
tain exigencies  of  local  politics  and  city  finance,  this 
avenue  was  constructed  by  the  Street  Department  and 


subsequently  its  maintenance  was  put  upon  the  Park  ; 
Commission.  The  two  roadways,  although  wide  i 
enough  for  present  traffic,  and  even  for  that  of  the  ' 
near  future,  are  certainly  not  wide  enough  to  afford  f 
any  adequate  expression  of  dignity  or  liberality.  One 
of  the  roadways  is  reserved  for  pleasure  traffic,  while 
the  other  is  open  to  commercial  traffic.  There  is  a 
grass’  strip  between  the  two  roadways  wide  enough 
for  a double  track  electric  railway  and  one  row  of 
trees. 

Dorcheste/tt>ay 

This  connects  Columbia  Road  at  Edward  Everett 
Square  and  extends  to  The  Strandway,  having  been 
laid  out  by  the  Park  Commission.  It  crosses  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad  by  a simple  but  substantial  bridge, 
and  then  turns  abruptly  towards  South  Boston.  The 
original  design  was  to  have  it  extend  by  a long  curve  ; 
to  the  shore  of  Dorchester  Bay,  but  the  city  having 
acquired  the  road-bed  and  right  of  way  of  the  former 
location  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  in  this  locality, 
the  less  desirable  route  was  followed  as  a matter  of 
economy. 

Probably  few  of  those  engaged  in  determining  upon  1 
a park  at  City  Point,  the  east  end  of  South  Boston,  j 
had  the  faintest  conception  of  what  was  to  result  from.  , 
the  imagination  of  the  landscape  architect,  for  there  I 
was  practically  nothing  to  guide  the  imagination.  There  j 
was  a small  fringe  of  upland  outside  Q street  with  j 
a few  small  boating  establishments  and  wharves  upon 
and  attached  to  it.  The  rest  was  mud  flats  at  low  : 
water,  and  shallow  water.  The  first  thought  was  to  ! 
have  a shore  drive  and  beach,  the  next  to  extend  the 
drive  across  the  shallow  water  to  Castle  Island ; then  | 
to  run  out  a point  and  a long  promenade  pier  at  the  j 
other  end.  The  beach  between  the  two  naturally  took  j 
on  in  the  mind  of  the  designer  a convex  curve,  hence  ! 
followed  the  idea  of  Pleasure  Bay.  Dredging  the  bay  | 
to  supply  material  for  filling;  adding  a great  bathing  j 
establishment  and  refreshment  pavilion  for  the  popu- 
lace, brought  the  design  nearly  to  completion.  But 
there  were  many  difficulties  and  a vast  expense  in- 
volved. The  plan  is  not  yet  entirely  executed  even 
with  the  expenditure  of  a million  dollars,  but  the  plan 
was  cordially  approved  and  the  city  has’  an  original 
and  magnificent  recreation  place  which  is  immensely 
patronized  on  warm,  pleasant  holidays  by  the  populace, 
but  not  much  visited  by  the  well-to-do  of  the  other 
districts  of  the  city.  It  is  a worthy  terminal  for  one 
of  the  most  varied  and  picturesque  continuous  park 
systems  of  the  country. 

Time  is  lacking  for  describing  other  parks  and  play- 
grounds belonging  to  the  city.  As  . a concluding  state- 
ment, the  city  has  paid  out  for  parks  up  to  a year  and 
a half  ago  just  about  $18,000,000  and  is  satisfied  she 
got  her  money’s  worth. 
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Annual  reports  or  extracts  frotn  them.,  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photographs  of  improve7nents  or  dis' 
tinctive  features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  deparifnetit* 


The  Metropolitan  Park  Commission,  Boston,  has  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,000,000  to  be  expended  in  five  years  in  different 
parts  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  District.  Already  $385,000  of 
this  has  been  expended  on  the  Lynn  shore  front  boulevard. 
Plans  involve  a continuation  of  the  King’s  beach  boulevard 
from  Red  Rock,  its  present  terminus,  to  Nahant  Beach,  and 
when  that  is  completed  it  will  be  the  finest  shore  drive  along 
the  New  England  coast.  This  shore  drive  has  become  very 
popular,  and  thousands  often  come  out  to  witness  the  ocean 
in  a storm. 

:}(  ^ 

A new  note  has  been  struck  in  Cleveland,  O.,  by  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  public  school  authorities  of  that  city  of 
Miss  Louise  Klein  Miller  to  take  charge' of  the  school  gardens, 
under  the  title  of  “Curator  of  School  Gardens.”  Miss  Miller 
has  become  identified  with  this  new  department  of  educational 
labor  and  is  a successful  writer  and  lecturer.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  matter  of  school  gardens  will  be  taken  up  by 
many  more  cities  in  the  country,  cities  that  have  done  so  thus 
far  can  be  counted  on  one  hand^  It  must,  however,  be  entered 
upon  in  a determined,  sensible  way,  for  it  is  a new  develop- 
ment, fraught  with  great  possibilities,  and  in  many  directions, 
for  the  growth  of  our  civilization. 

5}(  * * 

The  Directors  of  Appalachian  National  Forest  Reserve  As'- 
sociation,  at  their  meeting  of  December  7,  last,  by  resolution 
advised  the  members  of  the  Association  to  also  join  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association  in  order  to  combine  forces  in  urging 
action  by  the  government  towards  establishing  the  Appalachian 
Forest  Reserve  as  well  as  that  of  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
I Hampshire.  This  is  a good  move  and  our  representatives  at 
1 Washington  should  pay  heed  to  this  decided  call.  In  fact 
; there  are  many  localities  of  either  exceptional  beauty  or  of 
phenomenal  nature  in  our  Eastern  states  that  should  be  re- 
served from  the  rapacity  of  individual  or  corporate  greed  and 
dedicated  to  this  generation  to  be  bequeathed  to  the  next  as 
time  rolls  along. 

* * * 

Few  realize  what  park  making  in  an  immense  city  like  Chi- 
cago means,  or  what  work  it  entails.  Since  a new  order  of 
things  was  created  for  the  well  known  Lincoln  Park,  a con- 
stant activity  has  been  maintained.  Within  five  years  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  parks  in  the  West  will  be  completed,  a large 
area  of  which  will  once  have  been  Lake  Michigan.  The  new 
extension  is  to  contain  the  finest  jacht  harbor  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  in  the  form  of  a circular  stone  basin.  The  sea  walls 
are  being  constructed  from  stone  quarried  out  during  the  ex- 
■ cavation  of  the  great  drainage  canal,  and  which  the  Lincoln 
I Park  Commissioners  are  allowed  to  remove  from  the  spoil 
(banks  to  the  extent  of  500,000  cubic  yards.  A huge  steam 
( dredge  will  be  delivered  next  fall  when  the  work  of  filling  in 
i between  the  sea  wall  and  the  land  will  be  pushed  with  vigor. 


The  attractive  little  city  of  Redwood,  Calif.,  has  recently 
been  presented  by  the  ladies  of  the  place  with  a small  park,  1 
which  has  been  appropriately  named  “California  Square.”  The 
ladies  taking  very  active  part  in  the  affair  belonged  to  the  . 
“Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West.”  A piece  of  low  land, 
several  acres  in  extent  was  secured,  and  during  a few  years 
past  has  been  improved,  graded,  laid  out  as  a park  and  orna- 
mentally planted,  at  a cost  of  some  $3,000.  Recently  this  park 
was  presented  to  the  city  by  the  ladies  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, which  included  the  planting  of  a fine  specimen  of 
Sequoia  gigantea,  the  giant  redwood  tree.  Several  memorial 
trees  were  also  planted  by  various  societies  and  individuals. 
Cordial  public  thanks  were  voted  to  the  ladies  for  their 
patriotic  efforts.  Such  gifts  might  be  emulated  to  the  advant- 
age of  all  concerned  in  many  other  thriving  towns. 

5{« 

The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Tower 
Grove  Park,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  shows  that  the  receipts  from  the 
city  and  other  sources  for  its  care  and  maintenance  was  $29,- 
906.32,  and  its  principal  expenditures  as  follows : Labor,  $16,- 
177.70;  salaries,  $1,400;  music,  $1,844;  stable  expenses,  $1,- 
462.01 ; other  expenses,  $4,018.99 — a total  of  $24,902.70.  The 
year  1905  was  a favorable  one  for  park  work  on  the  whole. 
The  report  refers  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  roads  particularly 
due  to  powerful  motor-cars  which  necessitated  considerable 
attention  to  maintain  them.  It  also  speaks  of  the  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  keeping  the  gutters  clear  of  weeds  by  the  use  of 
chemical  weed-destroyers.  Aquatic  gardening  attracted  much 
favorable  comment.  In  the  chain  of  lakes  tropical  bamboos, 
grasses  and  iris  were  ornamentally  used,  with  palms  and  other 
stately  plants  as  backgrounds,  and  in  the  water  free  use  was 
made  of  the  Thalia  divaricata.  More  than  a thousand  seed- 
ling water  lilies  were  produced  by  cross  fertilization,  some  of 
them  of  exceptional  merit,  and  some  of  the  leaves  of  the  Ama- 
zon water-lily  attained  a circumference  of  21  feet.  Some  of 
the  schools  of  the  city  were  given  plants,  gold  fish  and  flowers, 
to  brighten  their  rooms,  an  entirely  different  kind  of  graft 
from  that  of  supplying  the  political  officials  of  so  many  parks 
with  flowers  and  plants  for  any  and  all  occasions.  The  park 
as  a whole  was  maintained  in  an  excellent  condition. 

* * 

The  Year  Book,  for  1905,  of  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  contains  some  choice  reading  for  those  who  need  encour- 
agement to  help  in  the  cause  of  park  building.  Audubon 
Park  promises  to  be  in  the  not  distant  future  a notable  ex- 
ample of  how  to  establish  in  southern  conditions  an  ideal 
park  for  the  southern  city  resident.  Conditions,  material  and 
otherwise  are  so  different  in  that  section  of  our  country,  that 
it  needs  not  only  wisdom  but  exceeding  great  patience  in  or- 
der not  only  to  encourage  opportunity  but  to  grasp  it  when  it 
shows  ahead.  The  men  controlling  Audubon  Park  affairs  de- 
serve the  credit  of  the  community  and  all  the  help  they  need 
to  continue  the  improvement  of  this  beautiful  park,  on  the 
lines  laid  down  on  the  plans  designed  by  the  Messrs.  Olmsted, 
and  which  want  of  means  is  keeping  very  backward  just  at 
present.  However,  the  year-book  is  still  hopeful  of  final  re- 
sults and  very  moderate  resources  are  being  used  to  the  best 
advantage  to  maintain  what  has  been  established,  and  to  work 
along  in  the  way  of  improving  the  park  so  that  finally  the 
plans  prepared  may  be  consummated.  The  year-book  contains 
a map,  showing  the  preliminary  plans  of  the  landscape  archi- 
tects, and  a proposed  new  continuous  drive,  which  will  be  a 
great  attraction.  It  also  contains  a beautiful  panorama  half- 
tone of  a portion  of  the  park.  Audubon  Park  contains  247 
acres.  We  note  that  the  winter  has  been  kind  to  the  floral  dis- 
plays, but  that  the  park  authorities  have  great  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting the  spoliation  of  the  beds  and  plants  by  selfish  visitors. 
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The  first  step  in  municipal  park  development  began  in 
1849,  with  the  article  which  A.  J.  Downing  wrote  for  the 
New  York  paper,  to  which  can  be  traced  the  formation 
of  the  Elm  Park  in  Worcester,  the  Bushnell  Park  in  Hart- 
ford and  Central  Park  in  New  York,  the  first  three  dis- 
tinctly municipal  parks  in  the  United  States.  . They  all  were 
begun  before  1855,  and  were  the  first  lands  bought  for 
municipal  parks  in  this  country,  and  it  is  well  to  note  that 
these  lands  were  bought  by  the  people’s  money  and  not  the 
gift  from  anybody. 

During  the  next  five  years  a portion  of  the  land  now 
known  as  Fairmount  Park  in  Philadelphia  was  taken  from 
the  water  department  and  dedicated  for  park  purposes. 
Druid  Park  in  Baltimore,  Lincoln  Park  in  Chicago,  were 
begun,  and  some  other  cities  were  taking  steps  towards  in- 
stalling municipal  parks.  During  the  period  of  our  Civil 
War  but  little  was  done  in  park  work,  but  about  1870  it  re- 
vived with  considerable  energy  and  during  the  next  25  years 
many  of  our  large  park  systems  were  evolved.  It  was  dur- 
ing these  years  that  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  was  in  his  prime 
and  doing  his  great  work,  which  culminated  in  the  World’s 
Fair  grounds  in  Chicago  in  1893.  Also  during  this  period 
several  other  skilled  landscape  architects  came  to  the  front. 

During  the  last  ten  years  municipal  park  work  has  taken 
on  a magnitude  little  dreamed  of  a quarter  of  a century  ago, 
so  that  now  the  solitary  individual  park  which  was  the  first 
conception  has  grown  into  a series  of  parks,  connected  with 


boulevards  and  park  ways  and  is  still  further  expanding  into  | 
an  outer  belt  of  parks  or  reservations  of  tremendous  magni-  | 
tilde  or  narrow  strips  of  river  banks  or  the  sea-shore  or  | 
lake  front;  and  furthermore,  valleys,  hilltops,  forest  and  | 

great  meadows  have  been  taken,  or  are  proposed  to  be  | 

taken,  for  public  use,  and  paid  for  by  public  money.  More  i 

than  this,  and  to  my  notion  better  than  this,  are  the  neigh-  j 
borhood  parks,  field  houses,  gymnasiums  and  play  grounds, 
which  have  recently  rhultiplied  many  fold.  Now  all  this  is, 
to  me,  but  the  first  step  of  municipal  park  work. 

In  dating  the  first  municipal  park  movement  from  1849, 

I do  not  forget  that  park-likc  effects  existed  from  time 
immemorial  ; some  of  them  of  magnificent  proportion  and  of 
most  costly  development,  and  many  of  them  were  semi- 

public, being  owned  by  national  government  or  by  the  Crown 
and  great  nobles  of  the  old  world.  I do  not  forget  the  park-j 
like  effects  which  have  been  the  work  of  man  from  the. 
beginning  of  historic  times,  and  have  come  down  to  us  from| 
the  Egyptian,  Chaldeans,  Persians,  Chinese,  Japanese,^ 
Greeks,  Romans,  Italians,  French  and  English,  nor  do  I for-' 
get  the  public  common  and  green  and  square  which  have^ ' 
existed  in  this  country  from  its  first  settlement,  yet,  I put  : 
the  date  of  municipal  movement  at  1849,  for  then  that  move-T 
ment  began  in  all  seriousness  to  be  systematically  produced! 
and  practical  results  followed,  which  we  enjoy  today.  A 

I have  no  desire  to  review  descriptively,  statistically  or  ii^ 
any  other  way  the  parks  of  our  cities,  but  I wanted  to  saY 
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what  this  first  park  step  has  been,  for  it  may  aid  us  as  to 
why  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  second  step  at  this  time.  In 
fact,  we  have  already  begun  to  take  this  second  step;  how 
far  we  had  gone  in  it  I did  not  realize  until  I listened  to  the 
discussion  at  this  meeting. 

Beauty  is  the  mantle  which  is  to  eventually  clothe  our  city, 
and  our  first  step  was  to  learn  how  to  weave  the  park  fabric 
which  is  not  only  to  cover  our  public  ground,  but  will  give  a 
limited  control  over  private  grounds. 

To  weave  this  park  fabric  has  now  been  learned ; that  is, 
be  a park  large  or  small,  a public  square,  or  the  street 
triangle,  a large  mountain  or  forest  reservation,  or  a nar- 
row strip  on  the  shore:  be  it  a children’s  playground,  a 
field  house  or  a gymnasium,  or  the  narrow  strip  of  grass 
next  to  the  sidewalk  or  the  trees  which  overarch  the  street ; 
let  the  ground  be  of  any  size  or  conditions  that  may  be; 
if  the  use  of  it  is  defined  and  the  purpose  it  is  to  serve  is 
known,  the  man  can  be  found  somewhere  who  has  just  the 
knowledge,  experience  and  skill  to  produce  the  results  de- 
sired. True,  some  of  this  work  has  been  most  wretchedly 
done,  but  that  does  not  alter  my  proposition  that  somewhere 
there  is  a man  who  knows  how  to  do  all  this  work  well, 
and  fit  it  for  its  purpose.  Therefore,  I say  we  have  learned 
to  weave  the  park  fabric  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  our 
part  of  that  mantle  of  beauty  which  is  to  envelop  our  city. 
But  this  mantle  of  beauty  is  not  a fabric  to  be  spread  over 
the  whole.  Beauty  is  not  a blanket;  it  is  gangular ; it  is 
more  like  a dress  or  a suit  of  clothes,  and  must  be  cut  and 
made  to  fit  the  city  it  is  to  serve.  Just  as  truly  as  the  dress 
has  to  be  cut  and  fitted  to  the  lady  it  is  to  adorn.  The  skill 
to  weave  the  mantle  was  the  first  step;  the  cutting  and  fitting, 
the  dress-making  and  tailoring,  was  the  second  step,  and 
this  second  step  is  needed  now.  First,  because  those  who 
have  become  skillful  weavers,  and  as  such  are  apt  to  be- 
lieve, we  naturally  believe,  that  the  main  thing  regarding 
parks  is  to  get  a piece  of  land  which  we  can  develop  and 
make  into  a park,  weaving  there  some  pattern  which  we 
ourselves  are  skillful  in  weaving,  and  which  we  know  is 
beautiful ; and  important  as  that  may  be  from  our  standpoint, 
it  is  of  less  importance  than  to  have  the  park  so  made,  and 
so  located,  as  to  fit  the  condition  of  the  neighborhood,  or 
city  that  it  must  serve.  I think  every  lady  prefers  a gown 
that  fits  her,  even  though  of  less  costly  material,  less 
elaborately  made  than  a more  costly  dress  of  finer  material, 
better  design  and  most  elegantly  constructed,  if  it  is  too 
large,  or  too  small,  or  unfitted  for  her  use.  She  would  be 
right  in  rejecting  the  more  costly  garment  under  those  cir- 
cumstances and  accepting  the  simpler  garment,  and  so  a 
park  suited  to  fill  the  needs  of  those  it  serves  is  better  than 
the  most  elaborate  or  beautiful  park  that  is  unfitted.  And 
right  here  let  me  say  that  I believe  a park  can  always  be 
built  suitable  to  the  needs  of  a community,  and  within  the 
means  which  that  community  can  easily  and  will  readily 
pay  for,  if  the  matter  is  reasonably  put  before  them,  and  I 
also  believe  that  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  in  park 
work  are  the  elaborate,  costly,  visionary,  little  understood 
and  never  developed  park  schemes  which  are  brought  for- 
ward whenever  park  projects  ar(  considered,  often  by  some 
enthusiastic  citizen  whose  visions  are  as  indefinite  and  im- 
practical as  the  dream  of  a shadow  of  smoke,  or  by  some 
self-styled  half-baked  embryotic  so-called  landscape  archi- 
tect whose  main  ambition  is  to  produce  something  which 
no  human  being  ever  did  before,  and  usually  succeed  in  doing 
what  no  human  being  would  ever  want  to  do  again ; then 
again,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  those  who  are  expe- 
rienced and  are  true  artists  will  allow  their  desire  for  the 
best  to  lead  them  to  propose  costly  designs  which  cripples  or 
prevents  that  which  the  city  could  and  would  have  done. 


Such  men  are  skilled  weavers,  artists  without  doubt,  but  are 
not  skillful,  practical,  tailors  or  dressmakers  in  the  park 
sense. 

Either  our  theories  of  parks  are  wrong,  or  our  practice  in 
the  selection,  development  and  management  of  parks  is  lack- 
ing, or  else  there  is  something  needs  doing  which  has  not  yet 
been  done,  for  there  are  many  parks  which  serve  but  slightly 
the  purposes  that  parks  are  supposed  to  fill  in  a community. 
The  test  of  success  in  park  work  is  whether  the  people  use 
them  or  not;  if  they  are  not  so  used,  either  the  people  have 
no  need  of  parks  or  they  do  not  supply  that  need,  and  there 
are  parks  on  parks  that  are  not  used  nearly  as  much  as  they 
ought  to  be ; that  is,  if  our  theory  of  what  parks  should  be 
is  correct.  I think  we  all  will  admit  this  fact  to  ourselves, 
however,  slow  as  we  may  be  to  admit  it  to  the  public.  Now 
we  are  apt  to  think  the  public  is  at  fault,  and  to  think  we 
must  educate  them  up  to  appreciate  our  artistic  production. 
It  seldom  occurs  to  us  that  the  parks  may  be  to  blame, 
and  not  the  people.  To  admit  the  fault  is  in  the  park  is 
mortifying  to  our  pride  and  detrimental  to  our  reputation 
as  skillful  workmen. 

We  have  for  so  long  considered  parks  as  being  a sort  of 
a living  picture  and  artistic  production  that  we  strive  to 
make  it  such  and  we  do  right  in  so  striving,  yet,  first  of  all, 
even  before  the  art,  a park  is  made  for  use,  and  should  be 
made  usable,  and  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  community  so  they 
will  use  it.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  the  home.  The  first 
function  of  a home  is  to  be  usable,  inhabitable,  home-like, 
comfortable;  we  all  know  what  we  want  our  home  to 
be,  and  high  art  is  not  the  first  thing  we  provide  for  it. 
Art  is  the  crown  of  our  home,  and  it  should  crown  our 
parks,  but  art  rests  on  the  useful,  and  so  in  our  parks  there 
are  lots  of  things  that  come  before  what  is  commonly  known 
as  artistic.  I say  commonly  known  as  artistic,  yet,  I most 
thoroughly  believe  that  the  most  common  things  may  be  the 
most  beautiful,  and  the  best  art  is  in  the  simple  effect,  and 
that  much  that  passes  for  art  is  not  art  at  all,  but  superficial 
embellishment.  True  art  in  the  home  or  park  may  be  any- 
thing but  costly. 

The  second  step  in  the  park  problem  approaches  the  ques- 
tion from  an  entirely  different  standpoint.  It  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  people,  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
beautifying  a piece  of  open  ground  in  a city,  but  this  may 
seem  as  a continuation,  the  lengthening  out  of  the  old  step, 
and  not  a new  one,  and  I imagine  you  are  now  saying  to  your- 
selves, we  have  always  considered  parks  from  the  needs  of 
the  people,  and  what  you  are  saying  is  nothing  new.  That 
is  no  new  departure ; but  wait  a moment,  let  me  tell  you  what 
has  occurred  during  the  last  five  weeks  in  my  office  in 
Hartford. 

Within  a few  days  of  each  other,  representative  men  of 
three  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States  (one  located 
in  the  east  and  the  other  two  cities  more  than  a thousand 
miles  from  Hartford,  and  as  much  as  that  distance  from 
each  other),  entirely  unconscious  that  the  others  were  con- 
sidering the  same  problem,  sought  fi'om  the  accumulated 
information  in  my  office  data  for  the  study  of  the  following 
questions.  These  questions  I put  into  words  of  my  own : 

First:  What  portion  of  private  property  should  by 
law  be  kept  from  being  built  upon ; that  is,  reserved  for  the 
benefit  which  light  and  air  are  to  the  city,  as  a whole,  as 
well  as  to  themselves  as  private  owners? 

Second:  What  should  be  the  width  of  streets,  relative  to 
the  height  of  building,  and  what  part  does  the  street  play 
in  distributing  light  and  air  to  the  city,  and  what  part  do 
they  take  in  the  recreation  of  the  people,  or  as  play  ground 
for  children,  and  how  far  do  they  perform  the  function 
known  as  park  function? 
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Third:  What  part  can  streets  take  in  providing  plant  life 

for  cities  in  the  form  of  street  trees,  grass  or  flowers,  and 

what  influence  has  plant  life  upon  the  health  and  happiness 
and  sanity  of  the  people? 

Fourth:  What  is  the  maximum  number  of  people  that 

should  be  allowed  to  live  on  one  acre  of  the  city’s  territory, 

and  what  tenement  or  other  laws  should  be  enacted  that  will 
tend  to  limit  them  to  that  number? 

Fifth:  What  are  the  varying  number  of  square  feet 
that  the  different  sections  of  a city  needs  per  capita  for 
small  parks  and  play  grounds,  and  what  is  the  minimum 
number  of  square  feet  a child  needs  when  actually  using  a 
play  ground? 

Sixth:  What  is  the  maximum  distance  a child  should  be 
expected  to  walk  to  its  play  ground,  and  what  are  the  prin- 
ciples that  underly  their  location  and  distribution? 

Seventh:  What  is  the  maximum  distance  people  can  be 
expected  to  go  to  their  neighborhood  park,  and  how  should  they 
be  located,  constructed  and  cared  for,  and  what  should  they 
provide  for  the  people. 

Eighth:  What  is  the  minimum  number  of  square  feet  of 
gravel  space  per  capita  that  should  be  provided,  and  what 
ratio  should  this  gravel  space  bear  to  the  lawn  and  planting 
for  scenic  effect,  and  what  accommodations  should  be  pro- 
vided in  these  places? 

Ninth:  What  is  the  natural  sub-division  of  the  people  in 
the  neighborhood  or  circles,  or  cliques,  or  clans,  and  why 
and  how  does  this  separation  take  place  in  those  classes 
which  are  common  to  most  cities,  and  how  is  the  cleavage 
between  neighborhoods  to  be  recognized,  and  what  are  the 
needs  of  the  different  classes  as  to  provision  for  light,  air, 
open  space  and  recreation? 

Tenth:  All  agreed  that  paternalism  was  not  wanted,  and 
the  question  was  thoroughly  discussed  as  to  what  policy  the 
state  and  city  could  adopt  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
each  neighborhood  or  city  to  provide  for  itself  its  own  needs. 
That  such  a policy  might  be  possible  was  believed,  but  none 
had  a very  clear  idea  as  to  what  it  was  or  just  how  to  work 
it  out. 

Eleventh:  All  agreed  that  the  first  step  towards  discover- 
ing this  policy  was  for  a commission  or  for  a committee  of 
citizens  to  be  formed  in  each  city  and  that  they  invite  men 
not  residents  of  their  own  cities,  outsiders,  who  could  come 
and  in  cold  blood,  as  it  were,  study  the  situation  and  see  if 
a solution  of  these  questions  could  not  be  found. 

Each  of  my  visitors  came  to  me  convinced  that  such  a 
commission  or  committee  was  the  first  step  to  be  taken;  each 


had  discussed  the  matter  with  some  of  the  leading  citizens  in 
his  own  city  before  coming,  and  had  partially  arranged  for 
such  a commission  to  be  raised,  and  none  of  them  had  thought  ■ 
it  best  to  invite  more  than  one  park  man  for  such  a study;  ■ 
the  other  men  to  be  invited  were  distinctly  not  park  men. 
They  all  thought  that  park  men  were  so  wrapped  up  in  their 
own  narrow,  even  if  artistic,  point  of  view,  their  judgment 
in  matters  of  this  kind  would  be  narrow,  warped  and  un- 
reliable. 

You  may  well  believe  that  I was  chagrined  and  mortified  to 
learn  that  these  men  of  national  experience  and  observation 
should  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  park  men  were  un- 
fitted to  solve  what  I had  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  park 
problems,  and  it  set  me  to  thinking  as  to  what  was  the  matter 
with  us;  and  my  conclusion  seems  to  be,  as  far  I reached  a 
conclusion,  that  while  we  had  learned  the  first  step  of  our 
work — that  is,  how  to  make  the  park  fabric — we  needed  now 
to  take  the  second  step,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  to  cut 
and  fit  what  we  weaved  to  the  needs  and  uses  of  the  city. 

It  seemed  that  these  men  had  discovered,  what  we  ought  to 
have  discovered  ourselves,  that  we  were  making  many  un- 
fortunate misfits.  It  cut  my  pride,  it  took  me  off  of  my  high 
horse,  and  set  me  back  to  the  beginning  of  things  to  work  out 
the  park  problem  from  the  people’s  side  and  not  from  the 
land’s  side.  It  showed  me  the  falseness  of  some  things  I had 
thought  were  true,  and  made  rubbish  of  some  things  that  I 
thought  most  valuable. 

I had  but  little  information  tc  give  these  gentlemen,  but 
they  gave  me  much.  I,  not  they,  was  the  gainer  from  their  | 
visit,  and  if  there  was  time  I would  gladly  state  to  you  the 
substance  of  those  di.scussions,  and  more  than  once  they  took  i 
us  way  into  the  small  hours  of  the  night.  There  is  a great  ' 
field  of  labor  opening  here  and  it  means  better  city  conditions,  i 
Heretofore  I had  been  working  around  the  edges.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  very  substance  of  our  problem,  and  that  a 
solution  is  coming  I am  sure,  for  history  has  told  us  over  ; 
and  over  again  that  whenever  a great  crying  need  comes  to 
the  world  that  the  Lord  seems  to  brood  over  us,  and  by  that 
brooding  to  inspire  men  widely  apart,  entirely  independent  of 
each  other,  to  take  up  the  needs  of  his  world  and  to  see  the 
light  by  which  it  can  be  helped,  and  I believe  if  all  was  known  ; 
it  would  be  found  that  in  other  cities  men  have  been  thrash-  I 
ing  out  this  problem  and  had  reached  practically  the  same 
conclusion. 

Have  I shown  that  another  step  is  needed  in  park  develop-  ; 
ments?  Have  I indicated  what  that  step  may  be?  If  so,  j 
I am  content,  for  it  is  a step  that  every  park  man  can  take  ; 
by  himself,  and  know  that  the  Lord  is  leading  him. 


Outdoor  Art. 

By  Warren  H,  Manning. 


Outdoor  art  is  fine  art.  It  is  the  art  of  making  and  saving 
living  pictures  that  painters  will  paint.  That  person  who 
has  a genuine  appreciation  of  nature,  whether  it  be  for  the 
little  things  that  grow  or  the  great  landscapes  of  sky  and 
earth  and  water,  has  the  instincts  of  an  artist.  He  may  not 
have  the  technical  skill  to  depict  upon  paper  the  aspect  and 
pose  of  a fern,  flower  or  tree,  or  to  place  upon  canvas  the 
fleeting  expressions  of  nature  that  most  appeal  to  him,  but  he 
can  recognize  the  beauties  and  deficiencies  of  the  common 
things  and  common  scenes  about  him ; he  can  use  his  influ- 
ence to  preserve  the  beauty  and  supply  the  deficiencies,  and 
the  measure  of  his  success  in  this  work  will  carry  his  name 
as  far  down  the  vista  of  time  as  will  most  of  the  work  that 
artists  do.  More  people  and  more  generations  of  people  may 
gain  a mental,  moral  and  physical  uplift  from  the  living  pic- 


ture of  a really  beautiful  landscape,  with  its  never-ending  | 
change  with  the  procession  of  the  seasons,  than  from  any  : 
landscape  upon  canvas.  In  no  respect  would  I belittle  the  ' 
work  of  the  true  artist.  He  who  has  the  power  to  place  upon 
canvas  the  brief  periods  of  supreme  beauty  that  every  student  | 
of  nature  would  like  to  preserve,  or  who  can  depict  the  beau- 
tiful composition  of  mass,  form,  line,  light  and  shade  that  i 
nature  can  but  seldom  does  produce,  without  a blemish, 
speaks  so  commanding  a note  that  the  average  man  is  com-  ‘ 
pelled  to  stop  and  look  and  listen,  even  though  he  does  not  ! 
understand.  The  student  of  a picture-gallery  crowd  can  j: 
testify  that  while  it  will  swarm  and  chatter  about  the  street  !i 
Arab  story  or  home-parting  scene,  it  will  linger  quietly  and  jj 
thoughtfully  before  the  work  of  a master.  You  who  have  |j 
studied  the  crowds  in  a public  park,  will  realize  that  while  J: 
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they  will  also  gather  for  a brief  period  about  the  showy 
flower  beds  with  expressions  of  wonder  and  admiration,  they 
will  spend  the  day  where  there  are  beautiful  landscapes. 

I believe  the  average  taste  of  the  public  is  correct,  and  that 
it  does  appreciate  a really  beautiful  thing.  In  evidence  of 
this,  I only  need  to  point  to  the  tremendously  rapid  growth 
of  the  sentiment  and  practice  that  is  represented  by  the  mem- 
bership of  this  association.  We  need  more  teachers  who  are 
competent  to  teach,  and  such  teachers  are  rapidly  developing 
more  disciples  of  outdoor  art  who  will  look  beyond  the  pretty 
flower  bed  and  the  neat  yard  to  the  permanent  improvement 
of  their  towns  on  broader  lines,  and  who  will  set  about  to 
acquire  the  fine  trees,  the  beautiful  passages  of  landscape  that 
will  fit  into  the  broader  scheme.  You  will  say  that  public 
reservations  are  expensive  and  that  you  have  not  the  means 
or  influence  to  secure  them.  I say  that  you  are  wrong  in 
this  assumption,  for  if  you  really  have  the  instinct  of  the 
artist,  and  a real  love  for  the  beauty  in  nature  because  it  is 
beauty,  and  not  because  the  individuals  or  publications  to 
whom  you  look  for  your  ideas  say  it  is,  you  will  be  able  to 
sway  others  to  see  as  you  do,  at  least  enough  to  give  of  the 
abundance  of  their  land  or  their  money. 

Let  me  give  you  a few  leaves  from  my  book  of  experience 
to  show  how  often  a suggestion  may  fall  in  fallow  ground. 
A park  commission,  having  an  appropriation  sufficient  only  to 
purchase  the  park  land  of  a proposed  extensive  park  system, 
was  told  that  they  must  acquire  their  parkways  by  gift  from 
property  owners.  This  was  unanimously  declared  impossible, 
but  an  opportunity  to  divide  into  house  lots  a six  hundred 
acre  tract  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  parkway  made  it  pos- 
sible to  provide  liberally  for  this  parkway  and  to  secure  the 
sixty  acres  needed  therein  as  a gift  to  the  city.  Another  un- 
convinced property  owner,  after  having  seen  the  benefits  and 
beauty  of  parkways  in  another  city,  was  convinced,  and  now 
offers  to  give  with  equal  liberality;  three  other  large  property 
owners  are  doing  the  same,  and  it  now  appears  certain  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  parkway  land  will  be  thus  secured, 
or  secured  from  public  holdings  established  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

In  a small  city  of  the  northwest  a large  body  of  primitive 
pine  upon  the  shores  of  a beautiful  stream  much  used  for 
pleasure  boating  was  to  be  cut  for  the  last  bite  to  a big  saw- 
mill that  was  about  to  be  closed  for  all  time,  owing  to  the 
exhaustion  of  its  forest  supply.  The  suggestion  was  made  to  a 
member  of  the  lumber  company  that  the  preservation  of  lines 
of  trees  along  the  bluff  and  groups  of  trees  at  prominent 
points  would  preserve  the  essence  of  all  the  unique  beauty  of 
a stream  that  would  only  be  commonplace  after  fhe  pines 
were  cut.  He  was  doubtful,  as  it  represented  a large  asset. 
At  another  visit  the  same  ground  was  gone  over  and  the 
same  suggestion  made  to  another  member  of  the  firm,  who 
seemed  coldly  non-committal.  At  the  next  visit  the  mills 
were  dismantled,  and  a million  feet  of  lumber  had  been 
saved  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  stream.  Not  only  this, 
but  also  a large  number  of  splendid  old  trees  along  the  shore 
of  the  great  water-power  pond,  as  well  as  on  bluffs  in  the 
heart  of  the  town,  all  of  which  might  have  gone  to  the  mills 
had  the  owners  so  willed. 

In  a small  town  in  eastern  Massachusetts  was  a high  hill- 
top, from  which  the  finest  view  in  the  town  was  to  be  secured. 
The  supposed  owner,  the  village  grocer,  was  approached 
with  the  suggestion  that  it  be  given  to  an  association  who 
would  hold  it  open  to  the  public  for  all  time.  He  assented 
promptly,  but  found  his  land  did  not  take  in  the  summit 
He  believed  it  belonged  to  a hardworking,  but  well-to-do 
farmer.  This  farmer  was  approached,  first  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  save  a fine  old  hemlock  on  the  hillside.  With 
a good  deal  of  emphasis  he  stated  that  he  had  been  saving 


that  tree  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He,  too,  offered  to  give  land 
at  the  summit,  but  it  was  found  that  his  holdings  did  not 
reach  it.  The  storekeeper  purchased  sixty  acres  for  the  pur- 
pose’ of  carrying*'  out  his  intention.  Then  the  project  for  a 
woodland  reservation  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  nearly  three 
miles  long  was  suggested,  with  the  expectation  that  the 
owners  would  give  the  land ; already  nearly  one-third  of  the 
land  required  had  been  promised,  and  this  in  a so-called  non- 
progressing farming  community.  In  this  same  community  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  lumber  men  to  cut  to  the  roadside. 
It  was  found  only  necessary  in  most  cases  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  lumbermen  to  the  desirability  of  preserving  all  the 
roadside  growth  to  secure  its  preservation;  and  one  lumber 
man,  having  no  personal  interest  in  the  town,  saved  a large 
and  fine  oak  of  considerable  commercial  value  upon  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  would  be  a fine  thing  for  him  to  do,  and  be- 
cause he  cared  for  the  beauty  of  the  tree  as  well.  The  sug- 
gestion to  individuals  owning  particularly  fine  trees  that  they 
deed  these  trees  to  the  village  improvement  association,  has 
met  with  a favorable  response,  and  papers  are  being  pre- 
pared for  the  preservation  of  several  such  trees.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  there  are  very  many  land  and  tree  owners 
who  care  so  much  for  such  beauty  that  they  are  willing  to 
make  a considerable  sacrifice  to  preserve  it  if  the  agency  is 
provided  and  if  they  are  approached  in  the  proper  spirit. 
Think  how  such  memorials  will  grow  in  beauty,  even  if 
neglected,  for  Nature  is  forever  building  her  creations  as 
fast  as  they  decay,  and  ruthlessly  tearing  down  the  creations 
that  man  has  made  of  material  gained  by  despoiling  Nature. 

How  many  unendowed  or  endowed  memorial  buildings,  or 
other  structures,  in  towns  or  on  college  campus,  erected  fifty 
or  more  years  ago,  are  standing  today,  and  how  many  are 
likely  to  stand  fifty  years  more,  when  you  consider  the  short 
period  of  a building’s  usefulness,  and  the  tendency  of  towns 
and  colleges  to  live  so  close  to  their  income  as  to  only  main- 
tain useful  things,  especially  if  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  a 
considerable  item.  How  many  of  the  donors  of  fifty  years 
ago  would  be  proud  of  their  gifts  were"  they  to  see  them  asso- 
ciated with  the  better  work  of  today. 

There  are  many  beautiful  trees  and  landscapes  that  have 
been  growing  and  will  continue  to  grow  for  centuries,  that  are 
certain  of  destruction  sooner  or  later  if  in  private  hands,  for 
there  is  no  entailment  of  estates  in  this  country  that  will  keep 
them  for  centuries  in  a family.  The  only  assurance  for  the 
preservation  of  such  objects  lies  in  their  being  placed  perma- 
nently in  hands  of  some  legally  constituted  body  of  officials 
or  citizens’  association  with  the  power  to  hold  and  administer 
the  land  and  keep  it  open  to  the  public  for  all  time,  with 
money  secured  from  taxation,  from  gift  or  from  the  prop-, 
erty  itself.  There  are  dangers  to  be  guarded  against,  how- 
ever. 

Until  the  time  comes  when  such  intrinsically  valuable 
natural  resources  upon  a public  reservation  as  minerals,  for- 
ests and  water  powers  will  be  managed  honestly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  with  a proper  regard  for  aesthetic  as 
well  as  economic  returns,  such  resources  will  be  a serious 
menace  to  the  public  interests,  and  will  compel  a constant 
fight  to  prevent  private  parties  from  destroying  that  which  is 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  public.  For  example,  it  would 
appear  that  in  spite  of  all  the  protest  that  has  been  made 
against  such  desecration,  that  Niagara  Falls  is  doomed.  On 
one  side  the  power  rights  upon  a reservation  acquired  for 
the  people  have  been  sold  for  a mess  of  pottage.  We  have 
heard  how  public-spirited  the  power  companies  are  in  pro- 
viding a very  large  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
park,  but  when  the  power  companies  have  taken  all  the  water 
from  Niagara  Falls  how  impossible  it  will  be  with  all  the 
money  that  can  be  secured  from  the  power  generated  by  this 
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water  to  construct  artificially  a natural  object  as  fine  or  as 
impressive  as  the  falls  now  are. 

Another  danger  comes  from  the  opportunities  that  _ are 
offered  for  political  patronage  in  our  parks  or  park  systems 
that  has  been  and  is  expensive  to  acquire,  to  construct  and  to 
maintain.  Where  there  is  much  patronage  this  control  is 
pretty  sin;e  to  pass  from  the  group  of  public-spirited  and  self- 
sacrificing  men  who  initiated  the  park  movement  and  estab- 
lished the  parks  to  the  politician.  Not  only  is  this  true  of 
the  city,  but  it  often  is  true  of  the  small  towns,  where  similar 
political  conditions  prevail  in  a small  way. 

Again,  the  great  taxable  value  of  such  large  reservations 
in  the  heart  of  a city,  as  Boston  Common-,  New  York  Cen- 
tral Park,  have  led  to  repeated  efforts  to  secure  some  portions 
of  the  park  for  commercial  use  for  public  institutes  or  public 
buildings.  The  subway  is  already  in  the  edge  of  both  Bos- 
ton’s Common  and  its  Public  Gardens  and  a group  of  mu- 
seums is  spreading  over  a considerable  portion  of  Central 
Park,  and  the  proposition , to  run  streets  through  these 
reservations  crops  out  periodically.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  neither  of  these  reservations  was  orig- 
inally designed  to  be  a part  of  a modern  park  system. 

It  is  such  considerations  that  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  is 
not  always  wise  to  include  in  our  city  park  system  very  large 
bodies  of  land  having  a high  taxable  value,  especially  where 
they  form  a barrier  to  direct  lines  of  travel,  as  does  Central 
Park  of  New  York.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  electric 
car  lines  and  the  automobile  make  the  range  of  a daily  out- 
ing so  much  greater  than  was  possible  a few  years  ago  with 
the  horse,  that  our  public  pleasure  road  systems  must  be 
much  more  extensive  than  they  are  now  to  serve  the  needs 
of  that  part  of  the  public  who  pay  the  largest  share  of  the 
taxes,  while  the  needs  of  the  people  in  moderate  circum- 
stances who  must  need  the  parks,  should  be  supplied  by  the 
isolated  small  local  playgrounds,  or  playgrounds  upon  broad- 
enings  in  adjacent  parkways,  to  which  these  people  may  walk 
daily.  They  cannot  go  daily  to  the  large  parks,  for  they  are 
at  such  a distance  that  they  must  pay  car  fares  to  reach  them. 
Undoubtedly  the  present  nuclei  of  town,  city,  county,  state 
and  national  parks  will  expand  into  a national  system,  in 
which  the  steam  roads,  already  great  national  park-ways, 
and  the  electric,  automobile  and  carriage  roads  will  have 
their  logical  place.  It  will  be  a system  based  first  upon  prac- 
tical .consideration,  the  reservations  being  governed  by  the 


topography  and  so  located  as  to  include  the  natural  lines  of 
travel,  as  the  railroads  are  now  located  along  stream  val- 
leys, which  are  also  the  natural  lines  of  drainage. 

You  are  asking  by  this  time  what  this  has  to  do  with  my 
Outdoor  Art  proposition,  which  you  may  from  its  designa- 
tion regard  as  an  aesthetic  consideration  only.  If  you  do, 

I want  to  protest  against  your  disposition  to  set  a barrier 
between  beauty  and  utility,  for  the  more  you  think  and  ob- 
serve the  more  you  will  be  convinced  that  they  go  hand  in 
hand  and  that  intrinsic  values  are  depending  more  and  more 
upon  beauty,  a gospel  that  should  be  preached  and  preached. 

Bear  in  mind  that  our  modern  park  systems  are  very  gen- 
erally extended  to  include  the  valleys  and  shores  of  streams, 
the  shores  of  ponds,  the  high  bluffs  along  stream  valleys,  and 
the  summits  of  hills,  land  of  the  smallest  commercial  value 
on  account  of  occasional  submergence  or  its  inaccessibility, 
the  land  that  the  owners  are  most -likely  to  give  for  a public 
reservation  because  of  its  low  value,  the  land  that  has  been 
neglected  and  thereby  allowed  to  acquire  a beautiful  growth 
of  trees  and  shrubs. 

I would  again  place  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  those  who 
would  enduringly  improve  their  town  must  do  more  than  to 
encourage  the  planting  of  flower  beds  and  cleaning  of  yards. 
These  are  important  details  and  they  all  help  to  educate 
public  sentiment  in  the  right  way.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
kind  of  work  that  is  likely  to  enlist  the  earnest  support  of 
the  most  far-seeing  business  and  professional  men — the  men 
who  prefer  to  do  big  things.  Such  men,  when  they  once 
realize  the  importance  and  value’  of  a comprehensive  plan  of 
the  town  that  will  include  in  a public  reservation  system  the 
land  of  little  value  but  of  great  beauty,  will  put  in  work  that 
will  count. 

This  association  and  the  majority  of  its  departments  are 
enlisting  in  educating  the  people  up  to  the  point  where  they 
will  do  just  such  work  as  I have  outlined.  I conceive  it  to  be 
the  special  work  of  the  outdoor  art  department  to  help  the 
people  to  gain  a fuller  appreciation  of  the  real  beauty  of  the 
common  scenes  and  objects  about  them,  that  can  be  acquired 
and  developed  at  small  cost,  to  show  them  how  they  can 
again  at  small  cost  make  many  hideous  objects  and  scenes 
attractive.  I would  place  special  emphasis  upon  the  small 
cost,  because  I believe  if  we  are  to  have  a more  beautiful 
America  we  must  enlist  the  multitude  who  have  small  means, 
as  well  as  the  comparatively  few  with  large  resources. 


Extension  of  tHe  State  Capitol  Grounds,  Hartford,  Conn. 

By  Frederick  L.  Ford,  city  engineer,  Hartford,  conn. 


One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished for  the  civic  improvement  and  development  of  our 
American  cities,  by  means  of  persistent,  organized  and  well 
directed  effort,  has  just  been  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  work 
of  the  recent  Connecticut  Legislature. 

As  you  all  know,  Hartford  is  the  capital  city  of  the  Nut- 
meg State,  the  home  of  its  executive  and  administrative  de- 
partments and  the  storm-center  of  much  of  its  political  ac- 
tivity. It  is  located  upon  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
and  in  about  the  geographic  center  of  the  state. 

In  order  to  give  you  a general  idea  of  what  the  newly  pur- 
chased land  adjacent  to  the  state  capitol  grounds,  authorized 
Dy  the  last  Legislature,  means  to  the  state  of  Connecticut  and 
the  city  of  Hartford  I must  reflect  a little  upon  the  history 
of  the  acquisition  and  development  of  our  famous  Bushnell 
Park  and  state  capitol  grounds.  The  condition  of  these 
grounds  in  the  early  fifties  is  best  described  in  a letter  written 
at  that  time  to  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  of  New  Haven,  better 
known  as  Ik  Marvel,  by  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  through 


whose  earnest  advocacy,  tact  and  persistence  this  park  was 
set  apart  by  tbe  city  of  Hartford.  In  this  letter  he  says: 

“I  had  been  appalled  by  the  God-forsaken  look  of  the  prem- 
ises; the  New  Haven  railroad  spanned  the  territory  length- 
wise from  end  to  end,  having  a deep  cut  under  College  Hill 
a high  embankment  through  the  low  ground  on  the  east, 
where  it  came  to  a full  period  in  a high,  unsightly  structure 
of  wood  standing  astride  of  the  river,  and  serving  as  a bridge, 
car-house,  freight-house  and  passenger  office.  Two  lines  of 
high  grading,  one  from  the  west  end  and  the  other  from  the 
east,  converged  as  curves  at  a wooden-covered  bridge  in 
front  of  the  present  station  on  Asylum  street,  and  made  up  a 
triangle  for  backing  off  to  Springfield  and  New,  Haven.  In 
the  center  of  the  lot  was  the  engine  house  and  a woodwork 
and  ironwork  repair  shop;  back  of  the  latter  on  the  east  was 
a deep  gulf  or  hole,  dyked  in  by  the  embankment,  into  which 
the  ashes  and  cinders  were  rolling,  overhung  also  on  the 
embankment  side  by  a rough  wood  shed,  standing  partly  on 
legs  and  having  a high  water  tank  and  pumping  works  on  its 
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eastern  end,  which  said  hole  is  now  a pretty  basin  or  tarn, 
bordered  neatly  with  turf  for  the  great  fountain.  The  waste 
and  broken  trumpery  was  everywhere,  and  besides  the  great 
hole  above  named  there  were  two  others  inside  the  embank- 
ment triangle,  and  still  another  dug  out  in  the  western  slope 
of  the  hillside,  to  obtain  gravel  for  the  dam  of  a huge  old 
grist-mill  standing  on  that  border.  Around  the  hill  were 
grouped  eight  or  ten  low  tenements,  with  as  many  pig  sties, 
that  appeared  to  have  dropped  there  by  accident.  Farther 
around,  at  the  extreme  north  bend  of  the  river,  and  directly 
off  Asylum  street,  in  front  of  the  New  Park  Church,  all  the 
garbage  and  truck  of  the  city  were  dumped,  as  in  a Gehenna 
without  fire — shavings,  under-bed  fillings,  tin  waste,  leather 
cuttings,  cabbage  stumps,  hats  without  tops,  old  saddles,  stove 
pipes  rusted  out — everything,  in  short,  that  had  no  right  to  be 
anywhere  else.  There  were  beside,  on  the  premises,  two  old 
tanneries — one  falling  to  pieces  and  the  other  managing  to 
stand  upon  a slant;  and  on  a high  clay  bank,  just  in  front 
of  the  present  Park  Row  block,  was  a little  African  Metho- 
dist chapel,  looking  out  for  prospect  on  the  general  litter  of 
the  region.  And,  finally,  there  was  a back-side  frontage  of 
filthy  tenements,  including  a soap  works,  that  ran  completely 
round  the  east  and  northeast  bank  of  the  rivers  and  projected 
their  outhouses  over  it  on  brackets  and  piers.” 

After  five  years  of  energetic  work  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell 
succeeded  in  his  efforts,  and  on  the  22d  day  of  December, 
1854,  the  city  council  proceeded  to  lay  out  the  park,  and  went 
upon  the  grounds  in  a body  to  make  proclamation  to  the 
owners  of  their  intended  occupation,  thereby  making  Hart- 
ford one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  United  States  to  develop  a 
rational  scheme  for  a city  park.  The  land  consisted  of  forty- 
two  acres  and  cost  $135,000.  The  same  ground  is  estimated 
to  be  worth,  at  the  present  time,  over  one  and  one-half  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Up  to  the  early  seventies  Connecticut  was  afflicted  with  two 
state  capitals,  one  located  at  New  Haven,  upon  its  famous 
green,  and  the  other  at  Hartford,  in  the  old  Bullfinch  build- 
ing, now  owned  by  the  city  of  Hartford  and  used  as  the  head- 
quarters for  its  municipal  departments.  In  1871  the  state 
decided  to  abandon  its  two  capitals,  and  passed  a bill  author- 
izing the  construction  of  a single  state  capital  building  at 
Hartford.  It  appropriated  $500,000  for  the  purpose,  provided 
the  city  of  Hartford  would  contribute  an  equal  amount  and 
furnish  a suitable  site.  The  city  appropriated  the  money  and 
selected  the  westerly  end  of  the  new  (Bushnell)  Park  as  a 
suitable  site  for  such  a building.  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  op- 
posed this  selection  most  vigorously,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
newspapers  of  the  city  and  a great  majority  of  its  citizens. 

About  this  time  Mr.  A.  E.  Burr,  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Times,  suggested  the  present  site  of  the  state  capitol,  upon 
ground  which  was  then  owned  and  occupied  by  the  buildings 
of  Trinity  College.  This  suggestion  was  approved  by  Dr. 
Horace  Bushnell,  and  appealed  to  the  citizens  in  general  as 
being  the  proper  solution  of  this  vexatious  problem.  The 
city  then  bought,  for  a sum  of  $600,000,  the  Trinity  College 
grounds  and  turned  them  over  to  the  state  for  the  location 
of  its  new  state  capitol. 

The  building  now  occupies  a commanding  position  upon 
the  summit  of  Bushnell  Park.  With  its  massive  white  marble 
walls,  towering  in  sharp  contrast  above  its  broad,  green- 
sward base,  it  is  a striking  example  of  a magnificent  building, 
made  more  imposing  by  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  its  set- 
ting. But . this  beautiful  picture  was  far  from  complete. 
Between  the  state  capitol  grounds  and  the  Consolidated  rail- 
road, which  borders  upon  Bushnell  Park  for  a short  distance 
near  our  Union  Station,  there  was  a tract  of  land  familiarly 
known  as  the  ‘‘Roundhouse  Site,”  of  12^4  acres,  io54  of  which 
were  used  by  the  railroad  company  for  the  location  of  its 


local  repair  shops  and  roundhouses  for  the  storage  of  its 
engines.  This  plant  had  been  in  operation  for  so  many  years, 
and  Hartford’s  citizens  had  become  so  accustomed  to  it,  that 
they  failed  to  realize  the  discordant  features  of  the  surround- 
ings. But  the  opportunity  for  the  transformation  of  these 
grounds  came  in  a peculiar  way,  and  as  the  result  of  a 
spirited  contest,  as  do  all  accomplishments  really  worth  striv- 
ing for. 

During  the  Legislative  session  of  1901  an  act  was  intro- 
duced appropriating  $50,000  for  repairs  to  the  First  Regiment 
x\rmory,  located  at  Hartford.  Upon  investigation  the  appro- 
priation committee  found  this  building  in  such  a dilapidated 
condition  that  repairs  of  any  nature  would  be  unwise,  and 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a commission  to  select  a 
new  site  for  a combination  armory  and  arsenal. 

The  report  of  this  committee  was  accepted,  and  the  com- 
mission provided  for  in  the  bill  was  later  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor George  P.  McLean.  This  commission  selected  a site, 
had  plans  prepared  for  an  armory,  and  reported  to  the  1903 
Legislature.  For  various  reasons  the  recommendations  of 
this  commission  were  rejected,  but  a bill  was  passed  for  a 
second  commission  to  investigate  the  same  subject  and  report 
to  the  1905  Legislature.  This  commission  was  clothed  with 
wider  powers  than  the  previous  one,  as  it  had  an  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000  and  authority  to  procure  options  upon  the 
site,  and  plans,  specifications  and  competitive  bids  for  an 
armory,  together  with  the  site,  to  cost  a sum  not  exceeding 
$500,000. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  on'  August  15, 
1903,  and  about  four  months  before  this  commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  the  writer  of  this  paper  published 
a detailed  article  in  the  Hartford  Times,  suggesting  the  pro- 
priety of  purchasing  the  railroad  property  adjacent  to  the 
state  capitol  and  adopting  it  as  the  site  for  the  new  armory. 
In  this  article  he  remarked  that  “One  great  trouble  with  our 
American  cities  in  the  development  of  their  municipal  projects 
has  been  a lack  of  confidence  in  their  own  growth.  This  un- 
explainable conservatism  has  cost  them  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  With  decades  of  healthy  expansion  behind  them, 
they  are  still  unwilling  to  branch  out  and  lay  the  foundation 
for  a great  future  along  the  broad,  comprehensive  lines  which 
their  past  history  would  certainly  warrant.” 

This  article  was  received  throughout  the  state  wdth  com- 
mendable enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  state  papers,  while  ad- 
mitting the  wisdom  of  entering  .upon  such  a scheme,  were  a 
little  fearful  that  it  was  too  bold  and  far-reaching  for  the 
present  generation  to  undertake.  One  paper,  in  commenting 
upon  it,’  said:  “The  fact  that  the  Hartford  Times  devoted 
tw'o  pages  to  its  illustration  and  presentation  is  evidence  that 
it  regarded  the  scheme  as  being  meritorious — a credit  to  the 
genius  of  the  designer  and  an  enterprise  worth  filing  as  some- 
thing which  may  move  a future  generation  if  it  does  not 
stimulate  the  present  growing  generation  into  action.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  if  the  glory  of  a state  is  in  its  men — its 
citizenship — that  its  public  buildings  and  institutions,  by  their 
grandeur  and  usefulness,  disclose  the  character  of  its  men 
and  the  enterprise  and  civic  pride  of  its  citizens. 

At  first  it  strikes  one  as  a large  undertaking — perhaps  as 
an  extravagant  idea — but  to  calmly  think  of  the  proposition 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  capital  city  should  be  the 
great  and  attractive  center  in  every  state,  and  as  the  center 
of  government  every  citizen  and  taxpayer  should  in  it  take 
personal  pride.  It  would  be  a grand  manifestation  of  enter- 
prise to  have  such  A scheme  entered  upon.” 

The  state  of  Connecticut  at  this  time  was  not  only  con- 
templating the  construction  of  a $500,000  state  armory  at 
Hartford,  but  was  preparing  itself  through  the  work  of  an- 
other commission  to  build  a beautiful  state  library  building. 
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So  you  can  easily  appreciate  the  great  opportunity  which 
confronted  the  state  of  Connecticut  and  the  city  of  Hart- 
ford at  this  time.  If  both  of  these  monumental  buildings 
could  be  grouped  about  the  state  capitol  and  Bushnell  Park 
as  a center,  with  each  building  surrounded  by  sufficient 
grounds  so  that  its  proportions  could  be  appreciated  and  en- 
joyed, the  state  of  Connecticut  would  have  a civic  center 
equaled  by  few  cities  in  America, 

Here,  then,  was  the  opportunity — but  how  to  shape  it  into 
a genuine  reality  was  the  problem. 

On  November  14,  1903,  the  members  of  the  second  state 
armory  commission  were  named  by  Governor  Abiram  Cham- 
berlain. 

On  December  15,  1903,  a petition  signed  by  100  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Hartford,  was  presented  to  the  new  commission, 
asking  them  to  authorize  the  writer  to  prepare  detailed  plans 
and  estimates  of  his  scheme,  in  order  that  a close  approxima- 
tion could  be  made  of  its  cost.  No  information  was  ever  ob- 
tained as  to  whether  this  petition  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm or  ridicule,  or  whether  it  was  pigeon-holed  or  con- 
signed to  the  waste  basket.  However,  no  request  was  ever 
received  from  the  commission  for  further  information  or  en- 
lightenment' upon  the  possibilities  in  the  development  of  the 
roundhouse  site  for  military  purposes.  For  two  months  noth- 
ing was  heard  of  the  armory  question,  until  on  February  13, 
1904,  it  was  announced  that  the  commission  had  agreed  upon 
a location  on  Main  street,  about  a half-mile  away  from  the 
state  capitol.  'While  the  selection  of  this  site  was  favorably 
received  in  some  quarters,  the  citizens  of  Hartford  in  general 
didn’t  appear  to  be  in  any  great  danger  of  developing  a hot- 
box  in  their  enthusiasm  over  the  choice  of  the  commission. 
The  supporters  of  the  roundhouse  site  for  the  location  of  the 
new  state  armory  were  disappointed  in  this  decision  because 
the  commission  had  apparently  ignored  all  of  their  requests 
for  its  careful  consideration,  and  these  advocates  believed 
most  firmly  that  it  possessed  some  merit. 

Here  was  a combination  of  circumstances,  in  February, 
1904,  but  ten  months  before  the  convening  of  the  1905  Legis- 
lature, which  made  the  cause  of  the  roundhouse  site  advo- 
cates look  hopeless.  The  commission  was  a powerful  one; 
it  had  selected  its  site  and  paid  down  between  $4,000  and 
$5,000  in  options  to  bind  its  choice,  and  was  proceeding  with 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  armory.  At  that  time  it  was 
generally  conceded  that  the  railroad  company  which  owned 
10^2  of  the  1214  acres  contained  in  the  roundhouse  site  was 
strongly  opposed  to  its  sale  to  the  state  and  its  abandonment 
for  railroad  purposes. 

With  this  powerful  combination  of  forces  arrayed  against 
us,  we  believed  there_was  still  a fighting  chance,  for  it  was 
a matter  for  the  legislature  to  settle,  and  we  could  not  see 
how  they  could  deny  us  a hearing  and  an  opportunity  to 
present  our  case.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  impossible  to 
determine  how  much  local  support  could  be  counted  upon. 
After  studying  the  situation  with  a great  deal  of  care,  we 
were  satisfied  that  if  we  could  get  the  public  thoroughly 
aroused  and  interested  in  the  proposed  improvements  about 
the  state’  capitol  we  could  present  our  cause  in  a formidable 
manner.  In  order  to  bring  about  such  a result  the  writer 
had  a series  of  twelve  articles  prepared  by  men  qualified  by 
training  and  experience  to  treat  his  particular  subject  in  a 
convincing  manner  upon  “The  Grouping  of  Public  Buildings.” 
The  publication  of  this  series  was  commenced  on  April  30, 
1904.  The  articles  appeared. in  seven  of  the  leading  repub- 
lican, democratic  and  independent  newspapers  of  the  state, 
and  were  read  with  much  interest.  The  series  was  closed 
after  the  fall  election  of  members  to  the  1905  Legislature,  at 
a time  which  we  considered  ripe  for  its  presentation  by  a 
more  detailed  article  on  the  roundhouse  site.  While  these 


articles  were  being  published,  the  writer  called  a consultation 
of  friends  and  suggested  the  organization  of  a municipal  art 
society,  to  support,  among  other  things,  the  roundhouse  site 
scheme.  This  conference  resulted  in  a call  for  a preliminary 
meeting,  and  the  organization  of  “The  Municipal  Art  Society” 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  had  within  a few  months  of  this 
meeting  a membership  of  over  300,  and  now  has  between  400 
and  500  members. 

On  November  28,  1904,  this  society  passed  strong  resolu- 
tions endorsing  the  roundhouse  site  project,  thereby  being 
the  first  local  organization  to  take  such  action.  While  these 
forces  were  at  work,  the  writer  was  hustling  around  giving 
lantern-slide  lectures  on  “The  Grouping  of  Public  Buildings” 
before  other  local  organizations.  Within  a short  time  similar 
resolutions  had  been  passed  by  the  “Landlords  and  Tax- 
payers’ Association,”  “The  Civic  Club,”  “The  Florists’  Club” 
and  “The  Hartford  Business  Men’s  Association,”  having  a 
combined  membership  of  over  1,500. 

The  clouds  of  the  storm  which  was  to  break  with  full 
force  over  the  Legislature  a few  months  later  were  rapidly 
forming.  That  our  campaign  was  making  progress  we  appre- 
ciated because  criticisms  like  the  following  began  to  appear 
in  one  of  the  local  papers  which  sympathized  with  the  armory 
commission:  “Now  comes  forward  the  useless  Municipal 
Art  Society;  Ford,  the  dreamer,  and  the  Taxpayers’  Associa- 
tion, in  the  role  of  general  ‘Buttinski.’  ” The  more  we  were 
clubbed  the  harder  we  worked.  An  alliance  between  all  of 
the  organizations  endorsing  the  roundhouse  project  was  next 
formed  to  carry  the  contest  before  the  General  Assembly. 

The  state  capitol  became  the  storm  center  of  this  spirited 
contest,  and  the  advocates  on  both  sides  maneuvered  for  ad- 
vantage for  several  months.  While  behind  the  commission 
in  advantage  at  the  convening  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
roundhouse  site  advocates  obtained  the  endorsement  of  Gov- 
ernor Henry  Roberts,  who  committed  himself  to  its  purchase 
and  use  for  military  purposes  in  unequivocal  terms  in  his  in- 
augural message.  This  action  by  the  governor  was  like  a 
bolt  from  a clear  sky  to  the  supporters  of  the  armory  com- 
mission, but  an  enormous  advantage  to  the  roundhouse  site 
advocates.  It  placed  them  in  a position  to  present  their 
cause  before  the  Legislators  with  much  greater  confidence  in 
its  success.  But  this  project  was  far  from  won  at  this  time. 

Three  members  of  the  armory  commission  were  members 
of  the  Legislature.  One  was  the  lieutenant-governor,  pre- 
siding over  the  senate,  another  was  a member  of  the  senate, 
and  the  third  was  a member  of  the  house.  With  no  advocates 
of  the  roundhouse  site  in  the  Assembly,  it  still  looked  like  a 
hard  contest  to  win.  When  the  various  committees  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  speaker  of  the  house,  the  armory  commission 
scored  a second  victory  by  getting  the  member  of  their  com-* 
mission  who  was  in  the  house  appointed  house  chairman  of 
the  military  committee,  before  whom  the  whole  matter  would 
have  to  be  threshed  out.  About  this  time  it  was  suggested 
by  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  armory  commission  that  if 
the  roundhouse  site  advocates  would  drop  the  question  of  the 
location  of  the  armory,  they  would  unite  with  us  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  railroad  properfy,  and  let  the  Legislature  decide 
later  whether  or  not  the  armory  should  be  placed  upon  this 
site  or  upon  Main  street,  as  recommended  by  the  armory 
commission.  To  this  proposition  we  quickly  consented,  for 
we  believed  that  if  the  railroad  property  was  purchased  in 
advance  of  the  Main  street  site  there  would  be  little  chance 
of  the  Legislature  buying  a second  armory  site;  and  further- 
more, we  all  realized  that  the  great  accomplishment  was  in 
the  purchase  of  the  grounds  and  the  removal  of  the  long- 
standing nuisance,  and  that  its  future  use  was  of  secondary 
importance.  With  both  sides  agreed  upon  this  action,  a bill 
was  presented  and  passed  very  early  in  the  session  authoriz- 
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ing  a commission,  consisting  of  the  board  of  control  (the  gov- 
ernor, the  treasurer  and  the  comptroller)  and  two  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  to  purchase  the  railroad 
property  and  private  residences  necessary  to  carry  the  capitol 
grounds  to  Broad  street.  This  commission  got  to  work  in 
earnest  and  had  the  deeds  passed  for  a part  of  the  property 
required,  before  any  hearings  had  been  held  by  the  military 
committee  on  the  armory  question.  When  .these  hearings 
came,  the  roundhouse  site  advocates  had  a tremendous  ad- 
vantage. With  nearly  $75,000  already  expended  for  about 
two  acres  of  private  property,  and  good  prospects  for.  a satis- 
factory agreement  with  the  railroad  company  over  an  addi- 
tional ioj4  acres,  why  should  the  state  buy  the  Main  street 
site  for  $150,000  more? 

After  the  hearings  were  completed,  the  military  committee, 
by  a vote  of  7 to  4,  reported  against  the  recommendations  of 
the  armory  commission,  which  had  expended  nearly  $20,000 
in  options  for  the  site  and  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
building,  and  in  favor-  of  the  “roundhouse  site.”  But  the 
end  was  not  yet.  The  negotiations  between  the  new  purchase 
commission  and  the  railroad  company  were  dragging,  and  one 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  had  a resolution  all  pre- 
pared and  ready  to  introduce  repealing  the  act  creating  the 
purchase  commission  and  throwing  overboard  the  whole 
plan.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  instigators  behind  this  move, 
for  it  was  growing  more  apparent  each  day  that  the  round- 
house site  fight  was  really  won  with  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
creating  the  purchase  commission,  as  this  bill  was  so  framed 
that  the  commission  could  actually  pass  the  deeds  without 
coming  back  to  the  Legislature  for  further  instructions.  By 
clever  work  the  member  who  was  to  present  the  repeal  bill 
was  persuaded  to  wait  for  two  days,  and  during  that  time  the 
purchase  commission  closed  the  deal  with  the  railroad  com- 
pany and  secured  their  property  for  $185,000. 


It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  happened  from  now  on.  When 
the  report  of  the  military  commission  came  up  for  action,  the 
roundhouse  site  project  won  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
272  to  18,  three  votes  of  the  minority  being  members  of  the 
armory  commission.  Subsequently  a bill  was  passed  provid- 
ing for  a commission,  “to  consist  of  the  governor,  the  ad- 
jutant general  and  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  to  take  charge  of  the  land  acquired  by  the  state  as 
an  addition  to  the  capitol  grounds,  grade  and  lay  out  the 
same,  and  secure  plans  for  an  arsenal  and  armory  adapted 
for  location  on  said  lands,  and  which  can  be  erected  at  a cost 
not  exceeding  $400,000.” 

On  August  8,  1905,  the  governor  appointed  the  following 
persons  to  serve  upon  this  commission : Frederick  L.  Ford, 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Hon.  Alexander  T.  Pattison,  Simsbury, 
and  Hon.  Charles  M.  Jarvis,  Berlin. 

This  commission  has  been  organized,  and  is  busily  at  work 
under  its  instructions.  At  the  present  time  practically  all  of 
the  buildings  upon  the  railroad  property  have  been  removed 
and  work  is  progressing  rapidly  upon  the  removal  of  the  six 
apartment  houses  secured  as  a part  of  this  site.  By  Decem- 
ber I,  1905,  the  entire  tract  of  12)4  acres  will  be  cleared,  and 
a nuisance  of  many  years’  standing  will  be  obliterated.  As 
the  tract  is  being  cleared,  people  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
magnitude  of  these  grounds  and  what  this  accomplishment 
really  means  to  the  state  of  Connecticut  and  to  the  city  of 
Hartford.  As  an  asset  to  both  it  will  be  second  only  in  im- 
portance to  the  acquisition  and  development  of  our  famous 
Bushnell  Park. 

I have  told  this  story  in  some  detail  to  show  how  victories 
which  mean  much  for  the  civic  advancement  of  our  American 
cities  can  be  won  against  overwhelming  odds,  if  the  cause  is 
just  and  the  fight  is  waged  in  the  open,  by  means  of  per- 
sistent, organized  and  well  directed  effort. 


THe  Improvement  of  WasKin^ton. 

BY  CHARLES  MOORE,  OF  DETROIT,  FORMERLY  SECRETARY  OF  THE  U.  S.  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


When  the  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery 
of  Art  in  Washington,  in  December,  1901,  a chorus  of  ap- 
proval went  up  all  over  the  land.  The  scheme  was  magnifi- 
cent; the  dream  was  glorious;  what  a pity  that  it  was  too 
stupendous  ever  to  be  realized!  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
brought  up  the  seemingly  conclusive  objection  that  no  less  a 
sum  than  $200,000,000  would  be  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
work  projected;  an^  then  he  added,  not  without  a tinge  of 
malice,  that  the  park  commission,  being  the  creature  of  the 
senate,  was  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  therefore  was  not  en- 
titled to  consideration  by  so  respectable  a body  as  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  And  because  he  held  the  purse 
strings,  many  of  those  who  needed  appropriations  fell  in  with 
his  way  of  thinking.  So  that  instantly  there  was  arrayed 
against  the  plans  and  against  the  commission  personally  an 
amount  of  open  and  secret  antagonism  which  for  a time 
seemed  overwhelming.  To  make  matters  still  worse,  the 
senator  who  was  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  who  had  taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  scuring  the 
legislation  necessary  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  project, 
suddenly  died,  apparently  leaving  no  successor.  Fortunately, 
however.  Senator  McMillan’s  life  was  spared  until  he  could 
frame  the  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
from  the  Mall,  and  carry  it  through  the  senate.  This  legisla- 
tion, as  events  have  proved,  was  the  solid  rock  on  which  the 
now  assured  success  of  the  plans  has  been  built.  For,  it  has 
been  argued  again  and  again,  having  spent  the  millions  neces- 


sary to  restore  the  Mall  to  the  public,  why  permit  the  purpose 
of  this  great  expenditure  to  be  thwarted  by  the  perversity  of 
individuals,  either  through  ignorance  or  through  wrong- 
headedness ? 

Moreover,  there  were  in  President  Roosevelt’s  cabinet  men 
who  keenly  appreciated  the  largeness,  simplicity,  effectiveness, 
real  eebnomy  and  historic  value  of  the  new  scheme,  which 
was  in  reality  the  Eighteenth  century  plan  of  Washington 
projected  to  its  legitimate  conclusion  in  the  Twentieth  cen- 
tury. To  John  Hay,  Elihu  Root  and  William  H.  Taft  belongs 
the  credit  of  standin,g  steadfastly  by  the  commission’s  work 
when  it  was  threatened  by  executive  officers,  and  af  the  most 
critical  juncture  the  president  himself  came  to  the  rescue  and 
with  firmness  and  decision  put  an  end  to  the  subtle  intrigue 
that  had  for  its  object  to  defeat  the  whole  project  by  project- 
ing the  Agricultural  Department  building  into  the  Mall. 

Nor  have  the  plans  been  without  friends  ^ in  Congress. 
Senators  Newlands  and  Dryden  have  proved  themselves 
quite  the  match  for  the  vituperative  Senator  Hale,  whose 
appreciation  of  architectural  effect  may  readily  be  measured 
by  recalling  his  prolonged  and  bitter  fight  against  the  so- 
called  Olmsted  terrace  to  the  Capitol.  In  the  house,  Mr. 
Powers,  of  Massachusetts,  came  forward  at  a crisis  and  pre- 
vented trouble. 

It  may  be  said  confidently  that  today  the  main  features 
of  the  Mall  scheme  as  laid  down  by  the  commission  have 
been  so  fixed  that  the  general  plan  will  be  carried  out.  The 
location  of  the  Union  Station  for  the  seven  railroads  enter- 
ing Washington;  the  construction  of  office  buildings  for  the 
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house  and  senate  on  sites  facing  the  Capitol  grounds ; the 
placing  of  the  National  Museum  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Mall,  and  the  Agricultural  Department  on  its  appropriate 
spot;  selection  of  sites  for  such  semi-public  buildings  as  the 
Continental  Hall  and  the  Washington  University  structures 
on  a line  with  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art — these  achieve- 
ments are  noteworthy  victories  for  the  improvement  plans. 

There  comes  a time,  however,  when  b}"  reason  of  over- 
confidence  or  carelessness,  good  beginnings  result  in  bad 
endings.  So  long  as  Washington,  Adams  and  Jefferson  main- 
tained personal  oversight  over  the  development  of  the  na- 
tion’s capital,  L’Enfant’s  plan  was  adhered  to ; but  from  the 
reign  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  administration  of  William 
McKinley  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  original  design 
were  lost  sight  of  and  lands  were  sold  for  a song  which  must 
now  be  repurchased  at  a great  price. 

Among  the  critical  questions  in  the  immediate  future  is 
the  determination  of  the  site  for  the  Lincoln  memorial.  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1909,  will  be  the  centenary  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
birth.  The  times  are  ripe  for  such  a memorial  as  shall  sig- 
nify the  appreciation  in  which  the  American  people  hold  the 
great  president.  Senator.  Cullom  of  Illinois  conceives  it  to 
be  a pious  duty,  owed  both  to  the  friend  of  his  young  man- 
hood and  to  his  state,  to  see  that  before  he  retires  from  the 
senate  a suitable  memorial  to  Lincoln  shall  be  provided  for ; 
and  Speaker  Cannon  is  of  similar  mind. 

Perhaps  no  one  feature  of  the  Park  Commission’s  plans 
received  more  thought  or  evoked  more  discussion  than  did 
the  location  of  the  Lincoln  memorial.  In  the  end  questions 
of  expediency  gave  way  to  the  larger  conception,  and  the 
location  assigned  to  Lincoln  recognized  him  as  standing  in 
the  public  estimation  in  the  same  category  with  Washington. 
There  is  in  the  whole  p^lan  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
one  site  on  which  the  Lincoln  memorial  can  be  located  so  as 
to  place  the  savior  of  the  country  next  in  honor  to  its 
founder,  and  that  is  on  the  axis  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Wash- 
ington monument,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  This  posi- 
tion, terminating  the  great  Mall  composition,  was  deliberately 
selected  by  Messrs.  Burnham,  McKim,  Saint  Gaudens  and 
Olmsted,  and  the  choice  had  the  cordial  approval  of  Mr. 
Hay,  who  recognized  to  the  full  the  force  of  the  reasoning 
by  which  the  choice  was  arrived  at. 

The  only  objection  that  has  ever  been  urged  publicly  to 
this  site  came  from  Mr.  Cannon,  who,  with  his  peculiar 
humor,  insisted  that  the  location  was  absurd ; first,  because 
nobody  would  visit  it,  and  secondly,  because  the  place  was 
so  malarial  that  the  structure  would  shake  to  pieces  with 
ague.  It  is  true  that  the  site  is  now  a part  of  that  unde- 
veloped park  area  which  was  reclaimed  from  the  Potomac  in 
order  to  improve  the  health  of  the  city.  Yet  when  but  a few 
years  ago  the  portio.n  of  Potomac  flats  directl}^  south  of  the 
White  House  was  laid  out  with  good  roads,  it  speedily  be- 
came one  of  the  most  frequented  drives  in  the  district.  The 
truth  is  that  these  once  malarial  marshes  when  planted  will 
provide  the  most  accessible  and  the  most  beautiful  portion  of 
the  entire  park  system.  The  Lincoln  memorial  site  would 
thus  become  a great  assembly  point  for  the  driveways  lead- 
ing up  the  river  to  the  Rock  Creek  boulevard,  down  the 
river  to  the  island  park,  and  across  the  Potomac  to  Arlington. 

Only  less  important  than  the  site  is  the  form  which  the 
memorial  shall  take.  The  park  commission  put  forth  a tenta- 
tive plan  of  a marble  portico,  simple,  dignified,  imposing. 
Mr.  McClear}^  the  chairman  of  the  house  committee  on 
the  library,  and  by  virtue  of  that  position  a member  of  the 
Lincoln -Memorial  Commission,  visited  Europe  recently  on  a 
tour  of  investigation.  Without  endeavoring  to  anticipate  his 
findings,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  form  of 


memorial  than  the  one  devised  by  the  park  commission  is  so 
well  fitted  to  stand  on  the  axis  of  those  two  superb  creations, 
the  Capitol  and  the  Lincoln  monument.  At  least,  no  word  of 
competent  criticism  has  called  in  question  the  design  of  the 
portico,  while  on  the  other  hand  this  plan,  adopted  by  the 
men  who  achieved  the  unsurpassed  beauty  of  the  Court  of 
Honor  at  the  Chicago  Fair,  has  been  approved  by  the  thou- 
sands to  whom  the  AVashington  plans  have  been  an  inspira- 
tion. Before  any  change  shall  be  made  in  the  design,  the 
American  people  should  be  certain  that  no  less  careful  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  subject  and  no  less  competent 
hands  be  intrusted  with  the  work. 

Another  important  and  timely  subject  is  the  location  of 
the  Grant  statue,  now  approaching  completion  in  the  Brook- 
lyn studio  of  the  sculptor,  Shrady.  The  park  commission 
planned  to  create  a broad  thoroughfare  on  the  western  front 
of  the  Capitol  in  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  obsolete 
Botanical  Garden.  This  space,  adorned  by  the  statues  of 
Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  and  enriched  with  fountains, 
should  give  a fitting  approach  to  the  Capitol,  and  at  the  same 
time  act  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  Capitol  grounds 
and  the  Mall  system  proper.  The  best  illustration  of  just 
what  was  intended  is  to  be  found  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
which  forms  the  cross-axis  of  the  great  Paris  composition. 

The  Shrady  statue  was  designed  for  this  location,  and  to 
place  it  in  the  rear  of  the  White  House,  as  has  been  proposed, 
would  simply  belittle  both  the  monument  and  the  hero  it  com- 
memorates, while  to  give  it  the  site  intended  would  result  in 
providing  an  essential  element  in  the  great  scheme. 

The  most  serious  menace  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Wash- 
ington plans  during  the  years  that  necessarily  must  elapse 
before  they  can  be  brought  anywhere  near  completion  is  the 
divided  and  often  conflicting  responsibility  under  which  the 
parks  and  public  grounds  of  the  District  of  Columbia  now 
rest.  Experience  forbids  the  hope  that  succeeding  adminis- 
trations will  contain  men  of  cultivation  and  taste  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  diverse  independent  views  which  in  the  past 
have  prevented  systematic  effort  to  accomplish  a single  great 
harmonious  effect.  Indeed,  the  struggles  that  were  necessary 
before  the  present  administration  came  to  realize  the  desira- 
bility of  adhering  to  the  plans  proposed  at  a time  when  public 
interest  in  civic  improvement  was  fresh  and  keen,  make  it 
certain  that  unless  the  entire  park  system  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a single 
park  board,  the  perversion  of  the  present  plans  is  as  unavoid- 
able as  was  the  distortion  of  the  origina.1  plans  devised  by 
L’Enfant  under  the  supervision  of  Washington  and  Jefferson. 

President  Roosevelt,  recognizing  the  foregoing  facts,  has 
attempted  to  remedy  the  difficulty,  in  so  fat  as  he  was  able  to 
do  so,  by  re-establishing  the  Senate  Park  Commission  with 
an  additional  member  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Bernard  R.  Green, 
the  superintendent  ')f  the  Library  of  Congress,  a man  in 
whom  Congress  has  great  confidence.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  law  prevents  the  employment  of  persons  without 
the  direct  sanction  of  legislation,  and  also  forbids  the  accept- 
ance of  service  without  pay.  While  a way  has  been  found 
to  evade  in  part  the  prohibitions  provided  to  check  abuses  of 
a different  kind,  still  the  present  arrangement  is  at  best  but 
temporary  and  partial.  The  need  is  a permanent  board  of 
control,  such  as  is  usual  in  other  cities;  and  this  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  Congressional  legislation.  In  order  to 
bring  about  legislation  there  must  be  a strong  realization  of 
the  necessity  of  such  a board  and  a willingness  on  the  part  of 
thdse  in  authority  to  relinquish  their  control  for  the  further- 
ahce  of  the  general  good.  Congress  must  be  made  to  realize 
the  situation  and  must  be  induced  to  provide  the  remedy. 

Here,  then,  are  the  tasks  most  nearly  at  hand  and  most 
necessary  to  be  accomplished. 
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Some  Eittle-Known  Native  Ornamentals— V. 
Three  Little  Known  Sunflowers 

By  Wilfred  A.  Brotherton. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  are  fully  sixty 
distinct  species  of  Helianthus,  sunflower,  and  yet 
everybody  has  heard  of  the  name  of  sunflower,  an 
exclusively  American  genus. 

Of  the  species  native  of  Michigan,  my  attention 
has  been  specially  attracted  by  three  which  I think 
should  be  better  known. 

Sa%-Toothed  Sunflower,  {Helianthus  grosse-serratus.) 

It  is  supposed  that  two  or  three  species  are  confused 
in  this  one.  The  plant  I am  familiar  with  is  the  rarest 
sunflower  in  Southeast  Michigan.  I have  never  found 
but  two  or  three  groups  of  it,  25  miles  apart  in  differ- 
ent counties.  It  is  one  of  the  most  showy  of  all  sun- 
flowers. In  habit  it  differs  very  widely  from  the  giant 
sunflower  (Helianthus  giganteus),  notably  in  these 
respects ; It  does  not  form  solitary  clumps  like  the 
Giant  sunflower,  but  forms  large,  dense'  masses,  hence 
is  specially  adapted  for  massing,  not  for  solitary 
groups.  The  roots  are  not  thick  and  fleshy  tuberous 
as  in  the  Giant  sunflower.  It  is  much  less  tall  than 
the  Giant  sunflower — five  to  eight  feet  tall.  The 
flower  heads  are  larger,  much  more  showy,  and  vasth^ 
more  numerous.  Stems  five  to  eight  feet  tall,  very 
smoth  and  highly  polished,  glaucous  (sea-green), 
leaves  rich,  shining  green,  smooth,  lanceolate,  very 
coarsely  toothed.  Plant  imensely  branching,  bearing 
very  many  large,  brilliant  golden  yellow  flower-heads, 
i about  three  inches  wide.  Grows  well  in  any  soil  not 
j too  wet.  Extra  fine  for  forming  masses  of  yellow. 

Indian  Potato  SunfIo')i>er  {Helianthus  subtuberosus 
Bourgeau), 

The  roots  of  this  species  bear  fleshy  tubers  of  a deli- 
cious flavor,  greedily  devoured  by  boys,  and  one  of  the 
original  foods  of  the  Indians,  as  was  the  potato  and 
sweet  potato,  and  as  different  from  either  as  each 
differs  from  the  other,  belonging  to  widely  different 


genera.  By  the  way,  the  name  Potato  properly  be- 
longs to  Solanum  tuberosum  alone,— the  so-called 
Sweet  Potato  should  be  called  Batata, — which  would 
save  much  confusion  and  silly  nonsense,  and  it  should 
be  expressly  known  that  no  variety  of  Sweet  Potato 
bears  any  resemblance  to  yams,  and  Southerners  make 
a grievous  mistake  in  calling  large,  coarse  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Yams,  the  Yam  being  no  more  like  a Sweet 
Potato  than  are  Indian  Corn  and  Sugar  Cane,  though 
it  has  a thickened,  in  some  cases  edible,  root  stalk, 
while  Potatoes  and  Sweet  Potatoes  are  tubers. 

The  name  “Indian  Potato”  has  been  suggested  for 
this  Sunflower,  as  it  is  a standard  Indian  food,  but  it 
is  clearly  a misnomer,  as  the  name  Indian  Potato 
clearly  belongs  to  the  common  Potato,  it  also  being  an 
original  Indian  food.  As  the  roots  bear  edible  tubers 
that  must  be  dug'  from  the  ground  like  Potatoes,  it 
might  be  allowable  to  call  it  Indian  Potato  Sunflower, 
yet  it  would  be  better  to  have  learned  the  original 
Indian  name. 

Plant  forms  clumps  arising  from  tuberous  roots, 
4 to  6 feet  tall,  rough,  coarse,  bristly,  hairj.  Leaves 
mostly  opposite,  thick,  narrow.  P'lower-heads  not  nu- 
merous, smaller  than  those  of  the  Giant  Sunflower,  of 
a much  paler  yellow.  While  the  tubers  of  the  Giant 
Sunflower  are  as  inedible  as  those  of  the  Indian  Tur- 
nip, the  roots  of  this  species  have  a sweet,  delicate, 
aromatic  flavor,  highly  pleasing  to  the  palate  of  the 
average  boy.  It  deserves  attention  as  a possible  food- 
plant,  for  our  race  as  well  as  the  Indians.  Flavor 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  Tuberous-rooted  Sun- 
flower, barbarically  dubbed  “Jerusalem  Artichoke,” 
which  is  neither  an  artichoke,  nor  ever  came  from  Jeru- 
salem, it  being  purely  American,  the  name  Jerusalem 
in  this  case  barbarically  originating  from  the  Italian 
Girasole,  Sunflower, — as  did  “Strawberry”  from 
strayberry,  “Horse”-radish  from  Harsh-Radish.  etc. 
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Western  San f loiter  {HelUnthas  ocddentalis) . 

I mention  this  species  because  it  is  a unique  Sun- 
flower, nothing  else  much  like  it,  and  besides  it  flour- 
ishes in  dry,  sandy,  barren  land  where  few  plants 
thrive.  While  it  requires  a dry,  sandy  soil  it  will 
thrive  better  if  the  soil  is  also  rich  in  humus.  Grows 
2 to  4 feet  tall,  branches  spreading,  all  the  stem-leaves 
very  small  and  wide  apart,  not  visible  at  a little  dis- 
tance, the  root  leaves  large,  forming  a rosette  at  base  of 
stem.  Flower-heads  large,  disk  and  rays,  rich  yellow. 
A double  form  would  be  elegant  indeed,  and  find  good 
use  in  dry,  barren  places. 


MISLEADING  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  hard  to  make  people  realize  that  this  is  a great  coun- 
try, with  a marvelous  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  and  that  a 
system  of  horticulture  adapted  to  one  section  will  not  fit 
another. 

For  instance,  “Country  Life  in  America”  gives  good  direc- 
tions for  the  planting  and  care  of  trees  for  a narrow  strip 
of  country  lying  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  such  advice,  I 
fear,  considering  its  popularity  as  an  authority,  is  costing  the 
people  of  the  interior  very  heavily.  Take,  for  example,  the 
recommendation  to  plant  trees  in  the  fall.  In  the  dry  air  of 
the  West  this  is  fatal.  The  August  planting  of  evergreens  is 
urged.  I know  both  the  East  and  the  West,  and  while  such 
advice  is  good  in  the  East  it  is  not  for  the  West. 

A recent  issue  recommends  the  planting  of  broad-leaved 
evergreens.  This  is  all  right  for  the  East,  but  it  is  an  im- 
possibility in  the  West.  We  cannot  raise  holly,  azaleas, 
rhododendrons  and  kalmias.  I have  lost  hundreds  and  we 
cannot  make  them  grow  here  in  Nebraska.  There  is  only 
one  kind  that  we  do  succeed  with  and  that  is  the  holly- 
leaved barberry,  Berberis  repens,  called  the  Oregon  grape. 
This  resembles  the  holly  except  in  the  fruit,  and  it  grows  in 
the  Rockies  and  the  Black  Hills — the  latter  type  does  best  on 
our  prairies.  The  fruit  is  purple,  ripens  in  August,  is  used 
in  jellies  and  jams  and  is  worthy  of  trial.  It  is  a good 
decorative  plant  for  the  house  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas. It  also  has  one  of  the  most  fragrant  flowers  that  blooms. 

I have  seen  the  Oregon  type  growing  in  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  but  it  is  not  as  hardy  as  that  from  the  Black 
Hills. 

Many  trees  which  are  highly  recommended  in  the  East 
are  worthless  here.  The  tulips,  the  beeches  and  many  kinds 
of  evergreens  we  must  discard.  Many  of  the  Japanese 
maples  and  evergreens  will  not  stand  no  degrees  in  the 
shade. 

I have  seen  similar  results  in  Colorado.  I have  lived  there 
and  know,  yet  many  things  do  well,  notwithstanding  the 
dry  air.  Evergreens  from  the  Black  Hills  and  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rockies  flourish  well;  the  Austrian  pine  is  a 
grand  success.  Deutzias  are  a failure  and  it  is  no  use  to 
bother  wth  them;  yet  in  our  State  Experiment  Station  here 
in  York  we  have  twenty  kinds  of  Philadelphus,  Syringas,  as 
many  kinds  of  Spiraeas,  and  to  the  latter  we  can  add  our 
var.  dumosa  from  the  Rockies.  We  have  over  fifty  kinds 
of  lilacs  and  are  sure  we  can  raise  all  the  140  varieties  now 
in  cultivation. 

Most  of  the  hardy  perennials  do  well,  no  finer  phloxes 
can  be  raised  anywhere,  and  we  are  originating  new  sorts 
with  single  flowers  larger  than  a silver  dollar.  Our  five 
hundred  varieties  of  pasony  can  challenge  the  world,  and  so, 
after  all,  we  are  not  so  badly  off. 

York,  Neb.  ,C.  S.  Harrison. 


CUNNINGHAMIA  SINENSIS  AT  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

TWO  OLD  TREES  IN  A CEMETERY. 

The  two  interesting  old  trees  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  are  standing  in  Wilmington  and 
Brandywine  Cemetery,  Wilmington,  Del.  They  were 
both  planted  there  55  years  ago,  and  the  Cunninghamia 
Sinensis  (C.  Lanceolati)  has  attained  a height  of  30 
feet.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  60  feet  high  and  eight 
feet  in  circumference. 

Superintendent  S.  C.  Penrose,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  photographs,  writes  that  he  does  not 
know  of  any  other  specimens  of  the  Cunninghamia 
growing  in  this  country,  and  would  like  to  hear  if 
there  arc  others. 


CEDAR  OF  LEBANON,  WaLMINGTON,  DEL. 
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SOPHORA  JAPONICA  (JAPANESE  PAGODA  TREE.) 

By  Joseph  Meehan. 

Of  the  many  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  in  cultiva- 
tion other  than  those  of  our  own  country,  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  from  Japan.  And  besides  those 


SOPllOKA  JAPONICA. 

already  known,  Japan  is  not  nearly  exhausted  yet, 
new  trees  and  shrubs  continually  coming  to  us  from 
there,  as  explorations  bring  to  light  the  many  treas- 
ures the  islands  contain. 

The  subject  of  our  notes  is  not  a new  one.  Sophora 
Japlonica,  has  long  been  known  to  the  horticultural 
world,  being  first  brought  to  notice  so  long  ago  as 
nearly  150  years.  It  is  recognized  as  being  long  known 
by  the  size  of  the  trees  in  cultivation  in  our  own  coun- 
try. There  are  some  very  large  trees  in  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia,  many  times  the  age  of  the  one  il- 
lustrated, which  in  itself  is  not  a small  tree,  as  will  be 
perceived. 

When  in  flower,  it  is  a grand  sight.  The  blossoms 
are  cream  colored,  and  the  panicles  are  so  large  and 
so  numerous  as  to  make  a great  display,  really  weigh- 
ing down  the  branches.  Pods  containing  bean-like 
seeds  follow,  and  in  warm  seasons  they  ripen  suffi- 
ciently to  reproduce  themselves.  The  reason  ripening 
does  not  always  take  place  is  that  the  flowers  do  not 
appear  before  July,  which  gives  hardly  time  enough 
for  the  seeds  to  ripen. 

Being  of  a round  headed  growth,  it  is  a good  tree  to 
plant  by  itself  rather  than  in  a group;  and  in  such  a 
position  its  beauty,  when  in  flower,  is  the  better  en- 
joyed. In  the  picture  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tree 


stands  in  an  angle  where  a driveway  and  two  path- 
ways met,  and  it  is  not  far  from  a pond  of  water  lilies, 
the  whole  being  near  Horticultural  Hall,  Fairmount 
Park.  There  are  many  fine  specimens  of  this  tree  in 
the  park,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  as  the  park 
itself  is  composed  of  several  private  grounds 
of  former  years,  the  owners  of  which  were 
lovers  of  fine  trees,  and  in  this  way  many 
uncommonly  large  trees  of  rare  kinds  may 
be  found  within  its  limits. 

Besides  the  common  form  of  Sophora 
Japonica,  which  the  photograph  represents, 
there  are  several  varieties  of  it,  the  most 
notable  being  a weeping  one,  called  Sophora 
pendula.  The  branches  of  this  have  a curi- 
ous way  of  one  curving  over  the  other  and 
then  descending  almost  perpendicularly. 

In  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Philadelphia, 
there  is  a very  old  specimen  of  the  weeping 
variety. 


A PATENT  TREE  GUARD. 

C.  D.  Holt,  of  Medford,  Mass.,  has  patented  the 
tree  protector  shown  in  the  illustration.  Fig  2 is  a 
plan  view  of  the  upper  end  of  protector,  showing  the 
body  or  trunk  of  the  tree  in  horizontal  section.  Fig. 
3 is  a detail  view,  on  and  enlarged  scale,  showing  the 
twisted-wire  anchors  entering  the  ground.  The 
pickets  B are  held  at  suitable  distattcec  apart  by  en 
circling  cables  D of  twisted  wire. 

The  pickets  are  preferably  constructed  of  heavy  galvanized 
wire,  crimped  or  otherwise  formed  into  any  desired  design, 
and  bent  double  so  that  the  leg  of  one  picket  will  be  opposite 
to  the  leg  of  the  adjoining  picket. 


if 
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Twentieth  Century  Methods  and  Devices  for  Burial  Services. 


One  sometimes  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  nothing 
can  mitigate  the  harshness  and  cruelty  of  death  and  its 
attendant  details  and  ceremonies,  but  this  is  a mistake. 
Modern  methods  and  devices  certainly  do  much  to 
soften  the  hard  necessities  of  such 
occasions.'  And,  while  this  is  ac- 
complished so  unobtrusively  as  to 
be  seemingly  overlooked  at  the 
time,  there  is  no  question  that 
good  impressions  are  made  and 
that  the  reasons  are  recalled  and 
recognized  later. 

Perhaps  these  things  are  espe- 
cially true  of  present  features  of 
the  interment  proper.  Various 
methods  are  resorted  to  for  veil- 
ing or  doing  away  with  the  awful 
shock  of  crude  clay  exposed  to  the 
view  of  those  with  senses  already 
aquiver  from  a trying  series  of  in- 
evitable and  overpowering  inci- 
•dents — this  last  being  the  most 
difficult  to  endure.  Cemetery 
Superintendents  favor,  some  one, 
and  some  another  of  several  means 
of  overcoming  this  phase  of  a try- 
ing situation.  The  accompanying 
illustrations  show  how  the  end  is 
accomplished  at  Oakwoods,  Chi- 
cago. All  bare  earth,  and  even 
the  open  grave  itself  is  clothed  in 
winter  by  evergreen  boughs,  while 
palms  and  other  potted  plants,  to- 
gether with  fern  fronds  serve  a 
similar  purpose  in  summer. 


The  lowering  device,  carrying  the  casket  through 
the  interlacing  greenery,  which  springs  back  into  po- 
sition and  screens  the  sharp  outlines,  creates  a less  se- 
vere effect  than  the  old-time  procedure  still  in  opera- 


POTTED  PLANTS  AND  FERNS — THE  SUMMER  GR.WE  COVERING  AT  OAK- 
WOODS  CEMETERY,  CHICAGO. 


OAKWOODS 


COVERING. 


EVERGREEN  BOUGHS  FOR  GRAVE  A ND  E.VRTH 
CEMETERY,  CHICAGO. 
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tion  in  many  places,  probably  in  ail 
except  where  progressive  men  who 
belong  to  organizations  of  ceme- 
tery officials,  and  who  in  other 
ways  keep  themselves  informed, 
are  in  authority.  This  device  is  also 
desirable  because  of  its  great  con- 
venience. 

W.  N.  Rudd,  of  Mt.  Greenwood, 

Chicago,  goes  still  farther  and  has 
all  loose  soil  removed  from  the  lot 
until  the  ceremonies  are  closed  and 
the  cortege  has  departed  but  also 
makes  systematic  use  of  evergreen 
boughs. 

Two  views  give  a clear  idea  of 
the  somewhat  different  and  rather 
more  elaborate  practice  followed 
at  Woodlawn,  New  York.  A charge 
of  $10.00  is  made  for  supplying  a 
lining  for  the  grave  as  shown  with 
evergreens  and  (in  this  case)  lilies 
and  Sprengeri  asparagus.  The  sec- 
ond Woodlawn  cut  fitly  illustrates 
the  use  and  comfort  of  tent  chairs 
and  ground  covering  the  latter 
consisting  of  cocoa  matting — mod- 
ern conveniences  which  should  be 
in  general  use  since  they  not  only 
tend  to  conserve  the  comfort  and 
the  health  of  those  in  attendance 
but  also  secure  a measure  of  seclu- 
sion which  is  in  the  interest  of 
good  taste.  No  charge  is  made  at 
Woodlawn  for  these  admirable  ad- 
juncts. 

Both  of  the  Wodlawn  pictures  were  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  burial  of  Mr.  Whitney,  Secretary  of 
State  in  Cleveland’s  cabinet. 

The  practical  features  of  the  eastern  plan  appeal  to 


TENT,  MATTING  AND  EVERGREEN  EARTH 
LAWN  CEMETERY,  NEW  YORK. 


COVERING  IN  USE  AT  WOOD- 


GRAVE  LINING  OF  LILIES  AND  ASPARAGUS, 
NEW  YORK. 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY, 


US  as  excellent  and  deserving  of  general  adoption 
while  the  Chicago  plan  of  removing  the  soil  and  using 
interlacing  evergreen  boughs  through  which  the  casket 
disappears,  seems  simple,  beautiful  and  tasteful. 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


P©**P©ttial  Care  in  American  Cemeteries. 

By  W.  N.  Rudd. 

Sotne  conclitszons  draivn  from  the  practice  of  American  cemeteries  and  the  considerations  involved  in  a system  of  perpetual  care. 

General  Considerations.  making  all  of  these  allowances,  there  still  remained  so  wide 


The  question  of  perpetual  care,  both  general  and  special, 
is  one  that  confronts  the  management  of  all  cemeteries  and, 
perhaps,  is  the  one  most  important  general  issue  in  the  cem- 
etery business.  After  allowing  for  the  widest  differences  in 
local  conditions  and  the  demands  upon  the  various  cemetery 
organizations  by  the  varying  classes  upon  whom  they  depend 
for  patronage,  and  after  separating  the  reporting  companies 
into  the  two  classes  into  which  they  naturally  fall:  namelj, 
those  owned  by  private  individuals  or  corporations  and  oper- 
ated for  the  financial  gain  of  their  owners,  and  those  operated 
by  the  lot  owners,  or  in  other  manner,  but  in  which  the  en- 
tire receipts  are  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  cemetery — after 


a discrepancy  in  the  different  views  on  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  except  in  the  one  fact  that  perpetual  care  of  some 
kind  is  essential,  that  it  is  evident  proper  general  study  has 
not  been  given  the  matter,  and  present  conditions  may  be 
said  to  be  chaotic. 

The  word  “perpetual”  which  rolls  so  glibly  from  the  tongue 
has  a vast  significance,  one  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
human  mind,  and  we  must  approach  the  consideration  of  such 
weighty  subjects  without  the  cocksureness  so  painfully  evi- 
dent in  some  of  the  articles  which  have  gone  before. 

The  best  guide  in  solving  the  mysteries  of  the  future  is  the 
facts  of  the  past.  Let  us  go  back  fifty  years.  Burial  places 
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existed  then — have  always  existed  so  far  as  we  know — but 
the  modern  cemetery  did  not  exist.  Will  the  cemetery  of  to- 
day exist  fifty  years  from  today?  Perhaps  yes — perhaps  no. 
And  yet  fifty  years  is  but  a passing  moment  as  compared  with 
the  time  covered  by  the  word  “perpetual.”  The  present  use 
of  grass  or  turf  for  covering  cemetery  lots  is  well  nigh  uni- 
versal, and  yet  who  can  say  that  some  time  in  the  future  other 
plants  or  other  materials  may  not  be  produced  which  will  be 
much  better  for  the  purpose,  and  will  be  generally  used?  Who 
can  say  how  soon  the  best  of  our  ornamental  plants  and  shrubs 
will  be  discarded  for  something  infinitely  better,  or  that  our 
present  methods  of  care  may  not  be  revolutionized?  The  only 
sure  thing  about  the  future  is  that  great  changes  will  come, 
and  in  forming  our  plans  and  drawing  our  contracts  we  must 
be  strict  only  in  safeguarding  the  spirit  of  the  obligation,  and 
leave  to  our  successors  the  widest  possible  freedom  of  action 
as  to  the  details.  We  must  discontinue  taking  contracts  for 
planting  a bed  of  General  Grant  geraniums  annually,  forever, 
and  leave  future  trustees  free  to  stop  such  planting  when  the 
time  comes  that  such  planting  would  be  an  offense  against  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things.  We  must  bind  the  trustees,  not  to 
continue  forever  what  the  creator  of  trust  may  wish  done  now, 
but  to  change,  from  time  to  time,  to  that  which  he  undoubtedly 
would  wish  done  were  he  living  under  the  changed  conditions 
of  future  years. 

Details  to  Be  Considered, 

Necessity  of  perpetual  care  funds. — There  seems  to  be  no 
question  but  that  funds  should  be  set  aside  for  the  perpetual 
care  of  the  entire  cemetery. 

Method  of  raising  the  funds. — The  nearly  universal  meth- 
od seems  to  be  by  the  setting  aside  of  a sum  at  the  sale  of 
each  lot,  either  as  a percentage  on  the  selling  price,  or  as  a 
fixed  amount  per  square  foot,  supplemented  by  such  sums  as 
the  owners  of  lots  sold  without  perpetual  care  can  be  induced 
to  pay.  Other  funds  generally  applicable  to  special  lots  are 
raised  by  payments  by  individual  lot  owners,  after  an  estimate 
by  the  cemetery  officials  of  the  amount  necessary  to  produce 
an  income  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  special  work  desired. 

An  alternative  method  of  raising  the  general  funds  is  by  the 
setting  aside  of  a portion  of  the  unsold  lots  to  be  sold  at  a 
future  time  and  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  such  funds.  This 
method  should  be  of  especial  interest  to  those  cemeteries  which, 
for  the  time  being,  require  the  use  of  the  entire  proceeds  of 
the  lot  sales  for  development. 

Kinds  of  perpetual  care  funds. — They  may  be  classed  in 
three  divisions. 

General  Perpetual  Care  Funds — those  devoted  to  the  care  of 
buildings,  drives,  lakes,  fences  and  unused  or  unsalable  por- 
tions of  the  cemetery. 

Lot  Perpetual  Care  Funds — those  devoted  to  the  care  of  the 
lots  and  graves,  the  used  or  sold  portions  of  the  grounds,  but 
not  specifically  set  aside  for  care  of  special  lots. 

Special  Perpetual  Care  Funds — those  contributed  in  trust 
by  lot  owners  for  the  purpose  of  securing  special  work  upon 
individual  lots  or  graves,  and  of  which  a special  accounting 
must  be  made. 

The  Contingent  Fund  is  another  fund  not  spoken  of,  which 
it  might  be  desirable  to  establish.  This  could  be  provided  for 
by  a small  tax  on  the  other  funds,  and  would  be  used  in  case 
of  emergency,  when  the  regular  income  from  any  fund  was  in- 
sufficient to  meet  unusual  conditions,  or  to  offset  losses  or  de- 
layed income. 

The  first  two  are  by  some  advised  to  be  kept  as  one  fund 
and  where  from  the  beginning  all  lots  and  graves  have  been 
sold  under  perpetual  care  no  valid  objection  would  seem  to  lie 
against  this  method.  Where,  however,  as  is  the  case  in  most 


cemeteries  the  perpetual  care  feature  is  introduced  after  many 
lots  have  been  sold  without  such  provision,  two  funds  would 
seem  necessary,  the  lot  fund  income  being  devoted  to  the  care 
of  the  contributing  lots  and  the  general  care  fund  being  partly 
used  for  the  keeping  of'other  lots  in  as  good  condition  as  the 
amount  available  would  warrant. 

Division  of  funds. — The  recommendations  seem  to  be  to 
1-3  general  care,  2-3  to  % lot  care.  It  is  a question  whether 
they  should  not  be  equally,  or  nearly  equally  divided,  especial- 
ly if  there  are  many  old  lots  to  be  cared  for.  Possible  surplus 
earnings  in  the  general  fund  could  be  transferred  to  the  lot 
fund,  but  the  reverse  transfer  could  be  objected  to  by  the  lot 
owners. 


As  the  special  funds  would  require  extra  labor  and  expense 
in  accounting,  and  as  they  benefit  no  part  of  the  cemetery 
except  the  lot  in  whose  favor  they  are  received,  it  would  seem 
eminently  proper  that  a • portion  of  their  income  should  be 
transferred  to  the  general  fund  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Pirie  in 
his  paper  before  the  Cemetery  Superintendents’  Convention. 

Investment  and  division  of  profits. — For  the  purpose  of 
investment  the  monies  of  the  several  funds  should  be  com- 
bined and  treated  as  a whole.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period 
the  net  income  should  be  ascertained  and  prorated  among  the 
different  funds,  after  deducting  the  percentage  assigned  to  the 
contingent  fund.  The  special  fund  would  be  also  again  pro- 
rated among  the  individual  endowments. 

Trustees  of  tfie  funds.— In  some  states  the  law  expressly 
authorizes  cemetery  corporations  to  accept  such  trusts,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  courts  would  prohibit  such  action 
even  where  it  was  not  specially  authorized  by  statute.  Few 
corporations,  however,  possess  perpetual  charters,  and  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  trust  at  the  end 
of  the  life  of  the  corporation,  upon  its  refusal  to  act,  or  after 
the  sale  of  all  the  lots,  especially  if  the  corporation  be  con- 
ducted for  profit. 

The  funds  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trust  companies, 
in  which  case,  also,  provision  for  the  transfer  of  the  trust 
should  be  made. 

Perhaps  the  preferable  way  would  be  by  trustees,  selected 
originally  by  the  corporation  or  by  vote  of  the  lot  owners. 
This  body  might  be  self-perpetuating,  or  vacancies  might  be 
filled  by  judicial  appointment.  Continuation  of  the  lot  owner 
vote  system  would  not  be  desirable,  as  the  changes  and  divi- 
sion of  ownership  and  the  apathy  of  those  concerned  would 
soon  make  the  voters  representatives  of  only  a small  minority 
of  the  lots.  There  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  but  the  trust 
fund  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a corporation  or  trus- 
tees other  than  the  cemetery  management.  The  actual  work 
done  in  the  care  of  lots  will  be,  for  many  years  at  least,  exe- 
cuted by  the  cemetery  corporation.  If  they  also  control  the 
funds  they  will  be  placed  in  the  position  as  trustees,  of  mak- 
ing a bargain  with  themselves  in  their  capacity  as  cemetery 
managers.  This  is  liable  to  result  in  embarrassment  and 
would  render  a possible  future  suit  regarding  the  execution  of 
the  trust  difficult  to  defend. 


I 
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Amount  to  be  set  aside. — The  amount  recommended  varies 
from  5 cents  to  $2.50  per  square  foot.  Some  sort  of  care  can 
undoubtedly  be  given  for  the  income  from  the  smaller  sum, 
while  the  larger  amount  is  more  than  is  needed,  save  in  excep- 
tional cases.  The  weight  of  authority  favors  25  cents  per 
square  foot,  or  thereabouts,  as  a minimum  for  the  modern 
cemetery  of  average  size.  The  same  care  will,  in  general,  cost 
more  in  a small  cemetery  than  in  a large  one,  and  under  some  1 
climatic  conditions,  than  under  others.  Too  much  dependence 
must  not  be  placed  on  a continuance  of  present  operating  ex-  - 
penses  when  low,  as  conditions  may  change.  The  amount  to  ; 
be  set  aside  should  be  such  as  can  be  carefully  and  conserva- 
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lively  estimated  to  produce  an  income  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  cemetery  in  future  as  well,  at  least,  as  it  is  maintained  now, 
having  in  mind  falling  interest  rates  and  possibly  rising  labor 
and  other  expense.  It  would  seem  that  lo  cents  per  foot 
should  be  a minimum  for  the  cheaper  class  of  cemeteries,  and 
25  cents  for  the  average  better  class  cemeteries.  A percent- 
age to  produce  this  amount  from  the  cheapest  lots  should  be 
adopted,  and  the  application  of  the  same  percentage  to  the 
higher  priced  lots  will  harm  no  one,  and  add  materially  to  this 
average. 

One  can  well  call  to  mind  the  advice  of  a character  in  fiction 
“Git  a plenty  while  yer  a gittin”  and  apply  it  here. 

In  cases  where  the  cemetery  management  assumes  the  pres- 
ent care  of  the  grounds,  a less  amount  may  be  set  aside,  pro- 
vided the  funds  are  allowed  to  accumulate  until  they  amount 
to  $7,500  per  cemetery  acre  (25  cents  per  foot  on  an  estimated 
30,000  feet  of  salable  lots  per  acre)  this,  of  course,  for  the 
average  better  class  cemetery. 

Interest  rates. — In  most  of  the  reports  3 per  cent  is  fixed 
as  the  rate  used  in  making  estimates.  Certain  securities  yield- 
ing less  than  3 per  cent  are  now  eagerly  bought,  and  the  tend- 
ency of  interest  rates  is  steadily  downward.  Account  must 
be  taken  of  possible  loss,  and  of  the  levying  of  taxes  on  such 
funds  in  future.  Expenses  may  continue  to  increase  as  they 
have  of  late  years,  although  such  increase  is  artificial  and  will 
likely  not  endure  through  many  years.  Three  per  cent  is  un- 
doubtedly too  high  for  absolute  safety,  2)/^  per  cent  would  be 
better  and  it  is  no  sure  thing  that  2 per  cent  will  not,  before 
many  years,  be  all  that  can  safely  be  counted  on. 

The  contract. — Where  all  lots  are  sold  under  perpetual  care 
no  contract  is  necessary  except  for  special  care  payments,  the 
conditions  adopted  and  published  by  the  management,  apply- 
ing to  all  lots.  In  the  case  of  special  funds,  however,  a con- 
tract is  needed. 

It  should  be  concise  and  definite,  so  far  as  securing  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  spirit  of  the  trust  and  the  safeguarding  of  all 
proper  interests  of  the  person  making  the  deposit,  and  his 
heirs. 

It  should  disclaim  any  requirement  for  separate  investment 
of  funds. 

It  should  allow  a reasonable  part  of  the  income  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  fund  as  a payment  for  the  extra  expense 
of  administering  the  trust,  and  because  uncared  for  or  poorly 
cared  for  places  in  the  cemetery  are  a damage  to  every  indi- 
vidual lot. 

It  should  allow  some  part  of  the  income  to  be  transferred  to 
the  contingent  fund. 

It  should  bind  the  trustees  only  to  such  care  in  the  handling 
of  funds  as  might  be  reasonably  required  of  unpaid  agents. 

It  should  not  be  so  worded  as  to  be  possibly  construed 
as  binding  the  trustees  to  expend  more  than  the  actual  in- 
come. 

Its  wording  should  not  be  such  as  to  prevent  accumulation 
in  case  of  emergency. 

It  should  contain  a clause  similar  to  the  following : 

“Recognizing  that  changes  in  conditions  will  occur  in  fu- 
ture years,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  fore- 
see, there  is  reserved  to  the  trustees  the  fullest  possible  liberty 
of  action  in  construing  the  terms  of  this  trust,  and  in  applying 
the  income  of  the  above  sum  to  the  care,  maintenance  and  bet- 
terment of  the  above  mentioned  lot,  the  graves  therein,  the 
appurtenances  thereto,  and  the  surroundings  thereof.” 


The  Missouri  Cemetery  Improvement  Association,  mention 
of  which  was  made  in  a recent  issue,  appears  to  be  having  a 
hard  time  in  getting  an  ordinance  through  the  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
council,  permitting  the  location  of  its  new  cemetery. 


CEMETERY. 


Atmual  reports  or  extracts  from  thevi,  historical  sketches, 
descriptive  circulars,  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis' 
tinctive  features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department. 


The  69th  annual  report  of  Rural  Cemetery,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  shows  a total  amount  for  the  perpetual  care  fund  of 
$93,622.93,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $1,309.35.  The  general 
fund  had  a cash  balance  on  December  30  amounting  to  $6,- 
379.^4.  making  total  funds  of  $101,311.32.  During  the  year  10 
deeds  of  gift  were  received  for  perpetual  care  amounting  to 
$950,  and  lots  were  sold  to  the  amount  of  $1,900.  There  were 
16  vaults  built,  13  monument  foundations  laid,  23  headstones 
set.  There  were  87  burials  in  1905. 

*  *  * * 

The  Homewood  Cemetery,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  reports  fair  busi- 
ness for  1905.  Nineteen  and  a half  acres  of  land  were  im- 
proved and  there  was  expended  for  such  work  by  the  cemetery 
$34,217-96,  while  the  lot  owners  expended  $49,347.54.  The  lot 
sales  amounted  to  $68,000.50,  and  there  was  paid  for  labor 
$14,138.71)  with  an  average  number  of  men  employed,  26.  To 
the  endowment  fund  there  was  added  $1,000  and  $16,396.18  to 
the  fund  for  improvement  and  maintenance.  Cash  on  hand 
December  31,  1905,  $128,996.10.  Among  the  improvements 
were  4,000  feet  of  new  roads.  The  lot  owners  number  3,203, 
and  the  total  interments  amount  to  14,451.  The  same  man- 
agement was  continued  for  igo6. 

* * * 

A writ  of  certiorari  was  obtained  last  month  by  the  property 
owners  of  Acquackanonk  Township,  N.  J.,  in  an  appeal  against 
granting  an  ordinance  giving  the  right  to  the  East  Ridgelawn 
and  West  Ridgelawn  cemetery  companies  to  maintain  a ceme- 
tery in  the  center  of  that  township.  The  case  was  to  have 
come  up  at  the  February  term  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Counsel 
for  the  property  owners  maintain  that  the  two  cemeteries  are 
practically  one  and  that  the  law  provides  that  no  cemetery 
company  is  entitled  to  more  than  250  acres,  while  in  order  to 
overcome  that  obstacle  the  two  cemeteries  have  been  organ- 
ized. The  ordinance  was  granted  both  by  the  Township  Com- 
mittee and  Board  of  Health. 

^ ^ 

On  page  442,  December  issue,  in  a note  referring  to  Cedar 
Grove  Cemetery,  New  London,  Conn.,  it  states  “that  25  cents 
per  square  foot”  should  be  set  aside  for  perpetual  care.  The 
president,  Mr.  Frederic  S.  Newcomb,  writes  that  this  should 
have  read,  “not  less  than  25  cents,”  the  intention  being  to  pro- 
vide enough.  The  same  note  states  that  the  perpetual  care 
fund  now  amounts  to  $3,600,  whereas  it  should  have  read  that 
$3,600  was  received  for  that  fund  during  the  past  year.  The 
total  fund  now  approaches  $25,000,  mostly  received  in  recent 
years.  Under  the  will  of  the  late  Miss  Anne  Beckwith,  a valu- 
able block  of  real  estate  was  bequeathed  to  the  cemetery, 
valued  at  some  $30,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  set  aside 
until  it  reaches  $10,000,  which  sum  is  to  be  expended  in  provid- 
ing a suitable  rest  house  for  visitors  to  the  grounds.  There- 
after the  income,  after  maintaining  this  rest  house  in  repair 
and  the  lot  of  the  testator  in  proper  condition,  is  to  be  avail- 
able for  general  improvement. 
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American  Botanist,  The  (A.  B.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  (Ann.  Am. 
Ac.),  $6.00  year;  single  copy,  50c. 

Architectural  Record  (Arch.  Rec.) 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Architects’  and  Builders’  Magazine 
(A.  B.  M.),  $2.00  a year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Arena,  The,  $2.50  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (Atl.  M.),  $4.00 
year;  single  copy,  35c. 

Brickbuilder,  The  (Brb.),  $5.00  year; 
single  copy,  50c. 

Century  Magazine  (Cent.),  $4.00  year; 
single  copy,  35c. 

Chautauquan,  The  (Chaut.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Country  Calendar,  The  (C.  Cal.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Country  Gentleman,  The  (C.  G.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  10c, 

Country  Life  in  America  (C.  L.  A.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Craftsman,  The  (Cr.),  $3.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  25c. 

Floral  Life  (P.  L.),  50c  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Forest  Leaves  (For.  L.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Florists’  Review  (P.  R.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Exchange  (F.  E.),  $1.00  a 
year;  single  copy,  5c. 

Forestry  and  Irrigation  (P.  I.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine  (G.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Garden,  The  (G.),  (English),  $4.50 
year;  single  copy,  12c. 

Gardening  (Gard.),  $2.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  10c. 


Good  Roads  Magazine  (G.  R.  M.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture  (Hort.),  $1.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  5c. 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

House  Beautiful  The  (H.  B.),  $2.00 

House  and  Garden  (H.  G.),  $5.00  year; 
single  copy,  50c. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman  (M.  P.), 

$2.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist  (M.  H.), 

$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Monumental  News  (M.  N.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copv.  lOc. 

Mueller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung 
(German)  (M.  D.  G.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (M. 
J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Engineering  (M.  E.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

National  Nurseryman  (N.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

New  England  Magazine  (N.  E.  M.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Outing  (Out.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Outlook,  The  (O.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Overland  Monthly,  The  (Ov.  M.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Pacific  Municipalities  (P.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Plant  World,  The  (P.  W.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (Pop.  Scl.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Revue  Horticole  (Rev.  Hort.) 
(French),  $4.25  year;  single  copy,  20c/ 

Scientific  Am.  Supplement  (Scl.  Am. 
S.),  $5.00  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Woodland  and  Roadside  (VV.  R.),  25c 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

World’s  Work,  The  (W.  W.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  --c. 


American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents. 

President,  Theodore  Wirth,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Vice-Presidents,  Byron  Worthen,  Manchester, 
N.  H. ; W.  J.  Zartmann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Chambers,  Toronto,  Ont. ; R.  H.  War- 
der, Chicago,  111.;  E.  Baker,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
W.  R.  Adams,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Secy.-'Treas.,  John  W.  Duncan,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents. 

President,  E.  G.  Carter,  “Oakwoods,”  Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President,  J.  C.  Cline,  Dayton,  0. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Pax- 
tang,  Pa. 

Twentieth  Annual  Convention,  Detroit,  1906. 

The  American  Civic  Association, 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Treasurer,  William  B.  Howland,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects, 

President,  John  0.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  St.  James 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Lowrle,  156  Fifth  Av., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Downing  Vaux,  68  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

President,  E.  Albertson,  Bridgeport,  Ind. 

Vice-President,  Orlando  Harrison,  Berlin,  Md. 

Secretary,  George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  C.  L.  Vates,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  Dallas,  Texas,  1906. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League, 

President,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Lee,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  B.  P.  Clark,  Boston. 

Secretary,  Edw.  T.  Hartman,  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston. 

Society  of  American  Florists 

and  Ornamental  Horticulturists. 

President,  William  F.  Kasting,  Buffalo. 

Vice-President,  H.  M.  Altlck,  Dayton,  0. 

Secretary,  Wni.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  H.  B.  Beatty,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America. 

President,  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Unlv.  of  Neb., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Crawford,  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  Dr,  C.  E.  Waters,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton,  New  York 
Botanical  Garden. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements. 

President,  Charles  Carroll  Brown,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

First  Vice-President,  John  R.  Barlow,  Mon- 
treal, Can. 

Secretary,  George  W.  Tillson,  Municipal  Bldg., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  F.  J.  O’Brien,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  Montreal,  Can.,  Sept.  5-7. 

Next  Annual  Meeting,  Detroit,  1908. 

League  of  American  Municipalities. 

President,  R.  G.  Rhett,  Mayor,  Charleston, 

s c 

Vice-President,  Henry  Bohl,  Columbus,  O. 

Treasurer,  W.  D.  Morgan,  Mayor,  George- 
town, S.  C. 

Secretary,  John  MacVlcar,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 

Superintendents  and  Officials. 

President,  George  Gossard,  Washington  C.  H. 

Vice-President,  M.  Whitaker,  E.  Liverpool. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney. 

Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 

President,  Edward  G.  Carter,  Oakwoods,  Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President,  Arthur  J.  Graves,  Blooming- 
ton, 111. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  John  E.  Miller.  Mattoon. 

New  England  Cemetery  Association. 

President,  Geo.  W.  Creesy.  Salem,  Maas. 

Vice-President,  Frank  M.  Floyd,  Portland,  Me. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  William  Allen,  Cam- 
bridge. Mass. 

Michigan  Cemetery  Association. 

President,  Frank  Eurlch,  Woodlawn  Ceme- 
tery, Detroit. 

Vice-President,  J.  W.  Burns,  Port  Huron. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Eugene  Goebel,  "Oak 
Hill,”  Grand  Rapids. 


C{b(C  Improvements,  Home  Grounds, 

Beautifying  the  Roadside,  by  James  H. 
MacDonald,  G.  R.  M.,  7:6-8.  Jan.,  ’o6. 

Country  Home,  The  Ideal,  for  the  Man 
of  Modest  Income;  adress  by  Oglesby 
Paul  before  the  Convention  of  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Florists.  Hort, 
3:16-17.  Jan.  6,  ’06. 

Making  a Factory  Pleasant,  by  Flora  L. 
Marble.  Illust.  F.  L.  Feb.,  ’06. 

Yard  Spaces,  Limited,  How  to  Make  the 
Most  of,  by  Pheebe  Westcott  Humph- 
reys. Illust.  F.  L.  Feb.,  ’06. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening . 

English  Garden,  An  Old,  by  C-  H.  Payne. 
Hort.  4:9.  Jan.,  ’06. 

Ferns,  Rock  Loving,  in  the  Garden,  by 
G.  A.  Woolson.  Illust.  G.  M.  2 :24-6. 
Feb.,  ’06. 

‘Parks,  Cemeteries,  ‘Public  Grounds. 

Cemetery,  The  Modern  Rural,  by  Henry 
F.  Torrey.  Illust  (continued).  Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle  of  America,  Nov., 
Dec.,  ’05 ; Jan.,  Feb.,  ’06. 

Macadam  Roads  and  Streets,  by  H.  P. 
lette.  G.  R.  M.,  7:11-14-  Jan.,  ’06. 


Rock  Garden  in  the  City  Park  at  Well- 
ington, Germany.  Illust.  M.  D.  G. 
(German),  21:27-29.  Jan.  20. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

American  Forestry  Association,  Annual 
Meeting  of.  F.  1.  12:11-25.  Jan.,  ’06. 
Andorra  Nurseries,  The.  Illust.  N.  N., 
13:187-91.  Dec.,  ’05. 

Forest  Reservation  Policy  for  the  East, 
by  F.  W.  Rollins,  F.'  I.,  12 :25-7. 
Jan.,  ’06. 

Forestry  Education  in  the  Agricultural 
Colleges,  by  S.  B.  Green.  F.  I.,  12:30- 
2.  Jan.,  ’06. 

Hardy  Ornamental  Fruits,  by  John  Dun- 
bar. Illust.  Gard.,  14:97-8.  Dec. 

^5,  ’05- 

Moving  a Large  Oak,  by  Thomas  White. 

Illust  Hort,  3:15.  Jan.  6,  ’06. 
Ornamental  Plants.  Illust.  Gardener’s 
Chronicle,  2:142-4.  Feb.,  ’06. 

Planting  and  Pruning  Trees,  Paper  by 
Rudolph  Timmler.  Gard.  14:134-5. 
Jan.  15,  ’06. 

Plants,  Hardy  vs.  Tender,  by  W.  R.  Gil 
lette.  Hort.  2 :65r.  Dec.  16,  ’05. 
Rhododendrons,  The  Gorgeous  Family 
of,  by  Hans  J.  Koehler.  Illust.  C.  L.  A., 
9 :429-32.  Feb.,  ’06. 
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BARER 


BURGLAR -PROOF 
METALLIC  GRAVE  VAULTS 


ALSO  AIR,  WATER  AND  VERMIN -PROOF 


Baker  Grave  Vaults  furnish  all  the  protection  that  any 
grave  vaults  do  and  in  addition  are  absolutely  burglar- 
proof.  Baker  Grave  Vaults  are  also  water-proof.  They 
have  stood  the  severest  tests:  undertakers  have  buried 
them  in  water  for  months  and  not  a drop  seaped  in. 


Baker  Vaults  are  by  far  the  handsomest,  all  finished 
in  keeping  with  the  finest  caskets.  In  short  the  Baker 
Vault  is  practically  a mausoleum  within  the  reach  of 
the  masses  and  furnishes  a grave  suitable  for  the  re- 
mains of  a king. 


A Handsome  Photogravure  Album  Illustrating  Construc- 
tion Giving  Sizes  and  Dimensions  Sent  Upon  Request 


The  New  Champion  Casket  Carnaj^e 

DOUBLE  FOLDING 


Possesses  all  the  points  of  merit  of  any  truck  and  folds  into  one-third  the  space 

For  Convenience,  Strength,  Durability,  and  Beauty  of  Finish  it  is  unapproached 


Size  open  48  in.  long,  18  in. 
wide,  20/4  in.  high.  Folds 
into  a space  7l4x7J4x29 
inches.  Weight,  33  pounds 


Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Matter 
Also  Headquarters  for  Grave  Tents  and  Grve  Staraps 


The  Casket  Carriage 
of  To-day 


THE  CHAMPION  CHEMICAL  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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Park  and  Cemetery 

: - = and 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art  out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor. 

R,  J,  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 
Eastern  Office  t 

1538  Am.Tract  Society  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Subscription  Sl.OO  a Year  in  Advance. 
Foreign  Subscription  IS1.50. 
Pubiished  Monthiy. 

Issned  on  the  15th  of  the  Month, 


Trees,  A Plea  for  the,  by  John  Davey. 

Illust.  M.  J.  E.  20:63-4.  Jan-  I7,  06. 
Trees,  Sacred,  of  Rome,  by  St.  C-  Bad- 
deley.  19th  Cent.  58:100-15.  JuL,  ’05. 
Veitch’s  Introduction  from  Northern 
China,  A Few  of,  by  J.  A.  Pettigrew. 
Hort.  2 :649-50.  Dec.  16,  ’05. 

Winter  Flowers,  More,  by  J.  N.  Gerard. 
Illust.  C.  L.  A.,  9:409-10.  Feb.,  ’06. 


Books,  Reports,  Etc.,  Received. 

From  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  Forest  Service. 
What  it  is  and  How  it  deals  with  For- 
est Problems.  Advice  for  forest  plant- 
ers in  Oklahoma  and  adjacent  regions, 
and  Working  plans  for  Forest  Lands 
in  Berkeley  Co.,  S.  C. 

Bulletin  No.  121,  issued  by  the  Maine 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Orono,  gives  a description  of  cottony 
grass  scale  together  with  its  life  his- 
tory, natural  enemies,  remedial  meas- 
ures and  bibliography. 

The  American  Civic  Association, 
Bulletin  No.  3.  Year’s  work  for  Civic 
Improvement.  Leaflet  No.  8,  Depart- 
ment of  Nuisances,  Mosquitoes  and 
How  to  Abate  Them. 

The  i8th  Annual  report  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

By-Laws  and  Rules  of  Riverview 
Cemetery  Assn.,  Portland,  Ore. 

The  Park  System  of  Portland,  Me. 
By  James  P.  Baxter,  Mayor  of  the  city. 
Illustrated  with  views,  plans  of  the 
Park  System  by  Olmsted  Bros,  and 
proposed  improvements. 

A sample  of  the  order  envelope  and 
direction  card  for  school  children  who 
buy  flower  seeds  from  the  Home 
Gardening  Assn.,  Cleveland,  O.,  accom- 
panied by  circular  describing  the 
methods  used,  will  be  mailed  to  schools 
and  improvement  associations  with  a 
copy  of  the  Association’s  fifth  annual 
report,  on  receipt  of  25c.  Organizations 
that  contemplate  introducing  flower 
seed  planting  among  the  children  will 
find  this  literature  helpful. 


High-grade  Iron  and  Wire  Fences 

for  all  purposes.  The  kind  that  lasts  the  longest, 
looks  the  best  and  costs  the  least. 

Cemetery  Fences  and  Entrances  a Specialty 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  AND  FENCE  COMPANY 

386  S.  Senate  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


STAR  WINDMILL 

WATER  SUPPLY  OUTFITS 

FOR 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 

Are  used  the  World  over.  They  furnish  an  abundance  of 
water.  The  elevated  tank  gives  the  required  pressure  for 

SPRINKLING  otSer  PURPOSES 

By  the  use  of  pipes  and  hydrants,  water  can  be  distributed 
to  desirable  points  and  is  a source  of  much  convenience. 
Constructed  of  best  material  by  skilled  mechanics. 

A REI^tABLE  AND  ECONOMICAL  SYSTEM 
Neat  and  Attractive.  Nothing  Better.  Write  us,  explain- 
ing your  wants  and  full  information  will  be  furnished. 

FLINT  & WALLING  MEG.  CO. 

Kendallville,  Ind. 

96  Wall  St.,  NEW  YORK  8 Wood  St.,  PITTSBURG.PA. 
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The  ShrewslDury  INurseries 

Eatonto\A/n,  INe\A/  Jersey 

Offer  a good  Hoe  of  ui/ell  groui/o  /\  JW.  I~~'^  ’ 1 ' L— ■ TP  C)  C> 

CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


JAMES  MacPHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 


furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decora- 
tion for  a g'rave.  Write  for  samples 
of  goods. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  TiflSn,  0. 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 
ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED 
All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock 
Order  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR,  PENN. 


Anyone  sending  a sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  & Co.  receive 
tpecial  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  Jlincrican. 


A handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cli-. 
culation  of  any  scientific  lournal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year ; four  months,  |L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

& Co.  361  Broadway, 

Branch  Office,  625  F St.,  Washington,  D,  C. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

BY  F.  A.  WAUGH 

Au  ad7nirable  treatise  on  the  general  prmci^les 
governing  outdoor  art,^  with  tnany  suggestions 
Jor  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems 
of  gardening.  Illustrated,,  121:10^  clotli.  Price 
50  cents.  Sent  postpaid  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

324  Dearborn  St,  CHICAGO 


Order 

Your 

Supplies 


From  dealers  who 
advertise  in  : ; : 

PARK  and 
CEMETERY 

And  always  mention  the 
Paper  when  you  write. 


EARNSHAW  & PUNSHON, 
Civil  and  Landscape  Engineers, 

Southwest  Cor.  Fifth  and  Kace  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


*TH1RTY=F1VE  YEARS  of  study,  travel  and  experience  in  the  profession  enables  us  to 
* guarantee  that  our  Modern  plans  for  laying  out  Cemeteries,  Parks  and  the  Subdivision 
of  Estates  will  insure  the  best  artistic  effects  and  financial  results,  and  at  the  same  time 
involve  the  least  expense  in  development  and  maintenance. 


PERSONAL  INSPECTION  AND  ADVICE  AS  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PROPERTIES  WILL 

BE  PROMPTLY  GIVEN  AT  REASONABLE  RATES. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK  OF  REFERENCES. 


Ornamental  Trees,  .SHrubs,  Etc. 

MTe  Have  a lar^fe  and  tine  stocK  of  Alder,  European;  Birch,  European,  White  and  Weeping”,  Elms, 
American,  White,  English  and  Scotch;  Hackberry;  Judas  Tree;  Maples,  Ash  Leaved,  Sugar  or  hard,  and 
Weir’s  Cut  Leaved;  Mountain  Ash;  European  and  Oak  Leaved;  Popular,  Balm  of  Gilead,  Carolina,  Lombardy 
and  Silver  Leaved;  Tulip  Tree;  Willow,  Laurel  Leaved  and  Gold  Bark;  Camperdown  Weeping  Elm,  and  a 
general  assortment  of  Shrubs,  particularly  Altheas,  Calycanthus,  Cornus  Florida,  Deutzias  assorted.  Elders 
Golden  and  Cut  Leaved;  Honeysuckles  Upright  and  Climbing;  Hydrangea  Grandiflora,  Lilacs  Purple  and  White, 
Philadelphus,  and  assortment  of  choice  named  kinds;  Snowballs,  Snowberries,  Spirea  Van  Houttei,  Weigelias,  etc. 

Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  on  Application. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 

I4I8  PARK  STREET  BLOOMINGTON.  ILLINOIS 

Six  Hundred  Acres — Established  1852 
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Austin  Reversible  Rollers 


Distinctive  features 
Anti-friction  roller 
bearings. 

L^ar^e  Diameter 
R-eversible. 

Perfect  balance. 

MTeigbt  can  be  added 
witKotit  altering 
proper  balance  or 
adding  pressure  to 
bearing's. 

Five  sizes. 

Figbteen  different 
weights. 

Write  J^or  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  SprinKfers,  Stueepers 
and  Earth  Handling  Machinery, 

THE  AUSTIN -WESTERN  CO.,  LTD. 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


Personal. 

J.  W.  Rodgers  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  B.  P.  Critchell  as  superin- 
tendent of  parks  in  Cincinnati,  O.  Mr. 
Rodgers  has  been  in  the  gpeen  house 
business  in  that  city  for  the  past  ten 
years. 

Mr.  George  M.  Painter,  Supt.  of 
Westminster  Cemetery,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Alberta 
Smith  of  that  City  on  February  14th. 


Correction. 

S.  N.  Baxter  calls  attention  to  mis- 
statements in  the  December  Park  and 
Cemetery  referring  to  the  ornamental 
trees  of  Lookout  Mountain.  The  ber- 
ries of  Cornus  alba  are  white  instead  of 
a dazzling  red  as  stated.  Possibly  the 
writer  referred  to  Cornus  florida.  The 
acorns  of  the  burr  oak,  Quercus  macro- 
carpa,  are,  he  states,  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  chestnut  oak. 


DANDELIONS.— A Kansas  sub- 
scriber writes  asking  for  some  practical 
method  for  getting  rid  of  dandelions. 
They  are  a great  pest  and  any  informa- 
tion that  will  help  in  destroying  them 
will  be  gladly  received. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Everything  for  the  Garden,  Peter 
Henderson  & Co.,  New  York.  Field 
Grown  Roses  for  the  People,  California 
Rose  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  New 
Floral  Guide,  1906,  the  Conard  & Jones 
Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa.  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Catalogue,  Pape  & Bergmann, 
Quedlinburg,  Germany.  “Ornamental 
Hardy  Plants  of  the  Best  Class  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrbs  and  Vines,” 
a list  of  choice  young  stock  for  setting 
out  in  nursery  rows,  Thomas  Meehan 
& Sons,  Inc.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Wholesale  Catalogue,  Evergreen 
and  Deciduous  Trees,  Waukegan  Nurs- 
eries, R.  Douglas’  Sons,  Waukegan,  111. 
Catalogue  and  Price  List,  California 
Nursery  Co.,  Niles,  Cal.  Spring  Cata- 
logue, the  Storrs  & Harrison  Co., 
Painesville,  O.  Semi-Centennial  Vege- 
table and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue,  James 
H.  Gregory  & Son,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Beckert’s  Garden,  Flower  & Lawn 
Seeds,  wholesale  and  retail  lists,  Wm. 
C.  Beckert,  Allegheny,  Pa.  Surplus 
List  for  Spring,  1906,  the  Elm  City 
Nursery  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Wholesale  Seed  Catalogue,  Henry  F. 
Michell  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Bulbs, 
Hardy  Plants  and  Shrubs,  S.  J.  Gallo- 
way, Eaton,  O.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Lawn  Mowers,  the  Philadelphia 
Lawn  Mower  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Grooved  and  Bolted 


Slate  Grave  Vaults 


CLEAN,  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Can 
shm  at  short  notice.  Special  Attention  given 
to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work.  Write  for 
prices  and  particulars  to  the  manufacturer. 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.,  Bangor, Penn. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


KNIGHT  & HOPKINS, 

ROME,  N.  Y. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Sup- 
ervising Engineers, 

For  Water-works,  Sewerage,  Water 
Power,  Park  and  Cemetery  Work. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING,  PAT.  AUG.  13,  >901. 


These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  inch,  4 inch 
and  6 inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
tery Specialties.  Address,  LEO  G.  HrtASE,  OAAK.  EARKL,  ILL. 


0 WHITE  GLAZED 

XERRA-COTTA 

GRAVE  and  lot  markers 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  Limaville,  Ohio 
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Townsend  blowers 


Artistic  Memorials 


IN  GRANITE  AND  BRONZE 
FOR  CEMETERIES  AND  PARKS 

Special  designs  submitted  for  Receiving 
Vaults.  Memorial  Chapels,  Mausoleums, 
Sarcophagi  and  Public  and  Private  Mon- 
uments to  be  erected  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

HARRISON  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Granite  Works,  Barre,  Vt. 


Main  Office,  44  East  Twenty-third  Street 
NEW  YORK 


HAND  MOWERS  AND 
HORSE  MOWERS 


Emerson  SMonament,  Spring  Grome  Cemetery.  Cincinnati,  Erected  by  the  Harrison  Granite  Company 


This  Lever  Raises  the  Knives*®’" 


All  Our  Hand  Mowers  are  Ball  Bearing 
SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 
Write  for  Catalogue 

S.  P.  Townsend  & Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


We  Sharpen 
and  Repair 
Thousands  of 


Mowers 
All  Makes 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  KILL  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


WITH 

FAIRMOUNT  SCALE  KILLER 

Also  makers  of  the 

CELEBRATED 
FAIRMOUNT 
WEED 
KILLER 

Order  through  your  Seedsman  or  address  the  makers 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  & Fairmount,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


One  gallon  makes  SO  gallons 
of  treating  liquid  for  spray- 
ingall  kinds  of  trees.  Easily 
soluble  in  cold  water.  No 
heat  required. 


Prices  F.  0.  B.  Philadelphia. 

1 Gallon  - - - - $ 3.00 
5 Gallons  - - - - 14.00 
10  Gallons  - - - - 27.00 
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Hand  and  Horse  Mowers  and  Horse 
Sweepers,  illustrated  in  colors. 

Copies  of  these  catalogues  may  be 
had  on  application.  When  writing 
kindly  mention  Park  & Cemetery. 


Ad-vertisemints,  limited  to  five  lines,  will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  to  cents  each 
insertion,';  words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 


Situation  wanted  as  supt.  of  ceme- 
tery; will  be  free  Feb.  1st:  am  at  pres- 
ent engaged  in  one  of  the  leading 
cemeteries  of  eastern  Penn.  Am  an 
experienced  man  in  all  branches  of 
cemetery  work — superintendency  and 
grading  of  grounds,  selling  plats  on 
the  installment  plan  a specialty.  Ad- 
dress W.  N.  Kiefer,  Easton,  Pa. 

Wanted — By  competent  man  expe- 
rienced in  Nursery  and  Landscape 
work,  position  as  foreman,  supt.  or 
assistant  supt.  of  a Park  of  cemetery. 
Would  consider  engagement  that  would 
lead  to  such  a position  later.  Address 
F.  N.  H.,  care  Harwood,  173  White  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Wanted — A position  by  a cemetery 
superintendent  of  large  experience  in 
cemetery  work  and  management;  a 
practical  landscape  gardener;  thor- 
oughly understands  the  culture  of  rare 
trees  and  shrubs.  References  A1  fro.m 
responsible  parties.  Address  Superin- 
tendent, care  Park  and  Cemtery. 


35,000  Myrtle 

Vinca  Minor 

FOR  CEMETERY  PLANTING 

Samples  and  price  list 
of  hardy  plants  free 

S.  J.  GALLOWAY 

EATON,  OHIO 


((  - - =\ 

H.  A.  CAPAB.N, 

Landscape  ^^rchiteci 


156  FiftK  Ave. 
New  Y o r K . 

W 


Accurate  Records  of  Interments 

are  indispensable  to  a well-ordered  ceme- 
tery. Specimen  pages  of  record  books,  in- 
dexes of  interments  and  lot  diagram  books 
sent  on  application. 

B.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


THERE’S  NO  REAL  REASON 

for  it — so  don’t  think  you  must  tuck  the  greenhouse  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  place  because  of  its  squatty,  ugly  lines.  A greenhouse  can  just  as 
well  be  an  ornamental  feature  of  the  grounds,  built  of  course,  to  meet 
plant  requirements  in  a practical,  economical  wfay,  but  still  have  a 
charm  and  air  about  it.  We  do  just  this  kind  of  thing— and  it  don't 
cost  a lot  more  than  the  squatty  ones,  either. 

Send  for  collection  of  cuts  2-G. 

BURNHAM-HITCHINGS-PIER.SON  CO. 

Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 

Boston  Branch: 

819  Tremont  Bldg.  1188  Broadway,  Cor.  I26th  St.,  N.  Y, 


ASTERS— German  grown— In  colors  or  mixed— 

Victoria T.  P.  25c,  ^ oz.  50c,  oz.  81.75 

Victoria,  Giant  ....  T.  P.  30c,  I4  oz.  70c,  oz.  2.50 

Giant  Comet  . , . . . T.  P.  15c,  I4  oz.  2.5c,  oz.  .75 

Ostrich  Feather  ...  T.  P.  15c.  I4  oz.  30c.  oz.  1.00 

Queen  of  the  Market  . . T.  P.  10c,  I4  oz.  16c,  oz.  .40 

PETUNIA— Sgl.  Large  Flo.  Fringed  and  Stained,  Califor- 
nia Giants,  each  T.  P.  50c  Dbl.  Large  Flo.  Fringed  and 
Stained,  T P.  81.00. 

VERBENA — Mammoth,  in  colors  or  mix’d, I4OZ.  25c,  oz.  76c 
SALVIA — Bonfire,  T.  P.  25c,  I4  oz.  70c,  oz.  82.50;  Splend- 
ens— 14  oz.  30c,  oz.  81.00. 

CYCLAMEN  GIG.— Separate  colors  or  mixed,  100  seeds 
60c,  1000  seeds  85.00. 


STOCKS— Dwf.  Snowflake,  T.  P.  25c,  1-8  oz.  82.50:  Large 
Flo.  10  weeks,  T.  P.  25c,  I4  oz.  70c. 

BEGONIA— Erfordla,  Dwf.  Vernon,  Vulcan,  Zulu  King, 
each  T P 25c 

MIGNONETTE-^Klng  of  the  Dwarfs,  T.  P.  25c,  I4  oz.  50c, 
oz.  81.76;  Bismark,  T.  P.  15c,  I4  oz.  25c,  oz.  76c. 

MOONFLOWER— White  Seeded,  oz.  36c,  4-oz.  81.26;  Black 
Seeded,  oz.  25c,  4-oz.  90c. 

BONORA— The  New  Plant  Food — lb.  60c,  by  mall  65c. 
6 lbs.  per  express  82.50. 

Write  for  1906  Wholesale  Catalogue,  now  ready. 

W.  C.  BECKERT,  A 


A WELL-KEPT  LAWN,  PARK  OR  CEMETERY 

be  it  large  or  small,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings;  but  they  will  not 
stand  cutting,  tramping  and  other  abuses  to  which  they  are  subjected  without  some  com- 
plete fertilizer  being  applied  each  season  to  furnish  the  necessary  plant  food. 

In  mixing  a fertilizer  for  this  use  you  have  an  entirely  different  proposition  from  mix- 
ing for  an  ordinary  field  of  grass.  The  one  must  be  kept  green  from  early  Spring  until 
late  in  the  fall,  while  the  other  is  usually  harvested  in  June.  A fertilizer  for  that  purpose 
should  act  quickly,  but  it  must  have  the  lasting  qualities  to  carry  it  through  the  season 
and  keep  the  grass  green  until  snow  falls. 

Our  lawn  fertilizer  is  made  wuth  this  idea  in  view.  It  not  only  makes  a beautiful 
lawn,  but  it  rids  it  of  grubs  and  worms  as  well.  It  is  an  insecticide  as  well  as  a lawn 
enricher.  It  has  been  tested  on  some  of  our  best  lawns  and  cemeteries,  and  it  satis- 
fies every  time.  Just  the  thing  for  shrubbery  and  flower  beds.  It  is  sold  at  a reasonable 
price.  Anyone  interested  in  good  lawns  or  park  grounds  should  write  for  price  delivered, 
as  we  can  please  you.  We  will  also  mail  you  a complete  catalogue  of  everything  in  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  line. 

Our  Knollwood  Lawn  Mower  is  made  to  fit  anyone  wanting  a first-class  mower.  It  pos- 
sesses all  the  good  qualities  of  a high-class  mower  and  is  sold  with  the  privilege  of  re- 
turning if  not  satisfactory. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  90-92  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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No.  B49— Fern  Leaf  Settee 


Send  for  No.  “B’*  61  Lawn  Furniture  and  Cemetery 
Goods  Catalog^  or  No.  “B”  56  Fence  Catalog-.  State 
about  the  class  of  goods  you  desire  to  purchase. 


No.  K2— Reservoir  Vase. 

Height.  43  ‘nt-h  •i-nn  -ff^r  of 
vase,  Inches;  width,  Including 
handles,  31  Inches,  capacity  of 
reservoir,  gallons. 


No.  E2 — Reservoir 
Height,  40  Inches;  diam- 
eter 22  in.,  base  14  in. 
square;  width  ncludlng 
handles, 30  in.;  capacity 
of  reservoir,  gallons 


Illustrates  a Cemetery  Lot  Enclosed  with  our  No.  .B408  Pattern  Special  Steel  Fence 

Th.  A^rrh  Entrance  Arch  No.  B24VA  Ornamental  Gate  Posts,  and  1 inch  square  Steel  Corner  Posts. 

vL\Vu  Cra^ne  P^desufand^o^'ar  No.  M Wrought  SteVl  Reservoir 


Address: 


BARBEB  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS,  44  and  46  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  low  price,  but  high  grade  mechanically  and  honestly  constructed  steel  fences  In  the  United  States  ('ataloir  b-1  vlnir  full  Infor 
matlon  asto  every  detail  of  material  and  construction  sent  on  application.  You  do  not  have  to  buy  of  us  “Unslght  and  Unseen.”  Send  for  our  New  F^nfe  Cawfog  NmB66 


Barbee  Wire  and  Iron  Works 


= Manufacturers  of  = 

Steel  Fences,  Arches  and  Gates 

Many  styles  of  Iron  Settees,  Chairs,  Etc. 

Large  variety  of  Wire  Settees  and  Chairs. 

Over  fifty  different  patterns  and  sizes  of 
Vases.  Cemetery  Lot  Fences,  Grave  Guards, 

Tree  Guards,  Hitching  Posts,  Lawn  Roll- 
ers, Lawn  Mowers,  Fountains,  Summer 
Houses.  A general  line  of  Plain  and 
Ornamental  Wire  and  Iron  Work 


No.  B450^— Wire  Arm  Chair 


No.  B202— Tulip  Bou- 
quet Holder 
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FORESTRY  NOTES. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  wastes  in  the  Southern  wood  in- 
dustry has  been  caused  in  the  production  of  resin  and  tur- 
pentine. Whole  forests  of  pine  have  been  destroyed  in  a 
very  few  years  by  the  crude  methods  of  securing  the  above 
products,  and  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  performed  a great  work  in  introducing  bet- 
ter means  of  tapping  the  trees.  The  old  way  of  cutting  a 
box  or  cavity  in  the  base  of  the  tree  to  catch  the  resin  flow- 
ing from  the  blazes  made  in  the  trunk  above  has  been  su- 
perseded by  the  cup  and  gutter  system.  An  earthenware  cup 
is  fastened  to  the  tree  and  the  flowing  resin  is  directed  into 
it  by  means  of  metal  gutters.  This  has  resulted  in  much  less 
waste  in  gathering  the  product,  better  grades  of  resin  and  a 
conservation  of  the  vitality  of  the  tree.  After  securing  these 
gains  the  department  turned  its  attention  to  the  work  of  re- 
ducing the  size  and  number  of  the  blazed  or  chipped  faces 
and  also  the  depth  of  the  wounds.  The  first  season  has  shown 
the  practicability  of  the  plan.  A reduction  of  the  area  of  the 
wounds  and  also  of  their  depth  naturally  lessens  the  drain  of 
the  vitality  of  the  tree,  and  while  an  equal  yield  is  obtained 
the  future  is  not  discounted,  and,  besides,  more  years  of  work- 
ing life  of  the  tree  is  secured.  Under  the  old  system  the  an- 
nual yield  rapidly  falls  off  and  an  early  death  follows.  From 
three  to  your  years  has  been  about  the  profitable  time  a tur- 
pentine forest  could  be  worked,  but  many  more  years  is  ex- 
pected under  the  new  order  of  things.  One  of  the  saddest 
scenes  in  the  Southern  forests  is  the  immense  acreage  of  dead 
turpentine  groves. 

* 

Some  of  the  Eastern  papers  are  urging  the  government 
to  give  some  attention  to  forestry'  in  the  Eastern  and  South- 
ern states,  as  a matter  of  a just  distribution  of  government 
benefits.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  Appalachian  Forest  Re- 
serve, which  ought  to  be  consummated,  for  it  means  incal- 
culable benefits  to  a large  section  of  country.  The  moun- 
tains are  being  denuded  of  timber  at  an  alarming  rate,  na- 
ture’s equilibrium  is  being  thereby  radically  disturbed,  and 
the  whole  domain  is  too  valuable  to  the  country  at  large  to 
be  ignored.  And  the  government  itself  is  the  only  agency 
that  can  be  depended  upon  to  check  the  ruthless  devastation 
now  under  way,  and  restore  the  tract  to  its  proper  condition 
of  usefulness.  Public  opinion  is  quite  well  crystallized  on 
this  question  and  Congress  should  finish  the  work. 

4*. 

The  ordinary  reader  is  often  mentally  discouraged  over  the 
forestry  question  because  he  has  been  brought  up  on  the  idea 
that  a forest  tree  requires  from  50  to  100  years  to  mature. 
While  this  is  true  of  the  tree  in  its  native  wilds,  where  it  has 
to  struggle  for  an  existence  under  nature’s  laws,  and  fight 
an  unceasing  battle,  with  the  survival  of  the  fittest  as  the 
governing  principle,  under  modern  cultural  methods  many 
forest  trees  will  yield  good  returns  in  from  12  to  15  years, 
such  as  those  desirable  for  posts,  poles,  ties,  etc.  An  esti- 
mate of  values  and  returns  on  some  Catalpa  speciosa  and 
black  locust  groves,  planted  in  Ohio  some  15  to  25  years  ago, 
has  recently  been  made  by  a representative  of  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  Careful  figures  were  made  and 
it  was  found  that  eight  catalpa  groves  from  21  to  25  years 
old,  none  of  which  had  received  careful  attention  in  the  way 
of  pruning,  cultivating  or  thinning,  and  most  of  .which  had 
been  planted  too  closely,  showed  an  average  yield  of  2,777 
posts  per  acre,  63  per  cent  of  which  were  first  class,  valued 
at  $238.08  per  acre,  or  $10.30  per  acre  each  year  since  the 
trees  were  planted.  Such  inforrpation  has  been  corroborated 
in  other  localities  and  should  convince  the  land  owner  that 
a few  acres  of  forest  or  woods  is  a good  investment. 


Waukegan  Nurseries. 


Evergreen  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS 

WAUKEGAN,  ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL  OFFERS  ON 

Hardy  Ornamental  Stock 

G ROWN  AT  T HE 

MAYFIELD 

NURSERIES 

Most  Northern  in  America 


Special  Prices  on  the  following  Stock 

for  Park  and  Cemetery  Planting 


American  Ash 
American  Ash 
Birch  Eup.,  white 
Birch  Eup.,  white 
Birch  Eup.,  white 
Birch  Cut  Li.,  weep' 
Birch  Cut  Lf .,  weep’ 
Birch  Cut  L(f.,weep’ 
Box  Elder 
Catalpa  Speciosa 
Catalpa  Speciosa 
Catalpa  Speciosa 
Catalpa  Big^. 
Catalpa  Big. 
Hackberry 
Hackberry 
Maple  Silver 
Maple  Silver 
Maple  Silver 
Maple  Siberica 


8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
g 5 to  6 ft. 
g 6 to  8 ft. 
g 8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12.ft. 

6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 

10  to  12  ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
2 to  3 ft. 


Maple  Siberica 
Maple  Weir’s  C.  L. 
Mt.  Ash 
Poplar  Carolina 
Poplar  Carolina 
Poplar  Carolina 
Poplar  Silver 
Poplar  Silver 
Poplar  Silver 
Poplar  Lombardy 
Poplar  Lombardy 
Poplar  Lombardy 
Willow  Golden 
Willow  Golden 
Willow  Petzoldi 
Willow  Petzoldi 


3 to  4 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 


Hardy  Evergreens — All  sizes. 
Hardy  Shrubs — Assorted . 
Hardy  Perennials— Assorted. 


We  are  making  Parks  and  Cemeteries  some  very  at- 
tractive Prices  for  stfictly  high  grade  stock  boxed  free 
on  cars.  Send  for  wholesale  price  list.  Catalogue  free 
describing  all  stock.  Special  prices  on  Grass  Seeds. 


L.  L.  MAY  Lp  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Gardeners 
ST.  PAUL.  MINNESOTA 
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WE  MAKE  A SPECIALTY  OF 


Wrought  Iron  Entrance  Gates 

FOR  CEMETERIES,  PARKS  AND  GROUNDS 
FENCES  AND  RAILINGS 

DOORS  AND  GATES  FOR  RECEIVING  VAULTS. 
Absolutely  First-class  Work — Modern  Designs 

THE  VULCAN  COMPANY.  DETROIT,  MICH. 

DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 


TREES  and  SHRUBS 

FOR 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES  A 
SPECIALTY 

Hardy  Ironclad  Hybrid  and  Maximum  Rhododendrons 
Hardy  Azaleas,  Japanese  Maples,  etc. 


Very  Special  Prices  on 
Large  Quantities 
Send  Lists  for  Quotation. 
Catalogues  on  Request. 


FRED’K  W.  KELSEY,  150  Broadway,  New  York 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


A Smi-ple  System  of  Keeping  a 
Complete  Record  of  Interments, 
Lot  owners,  Location  of  Graves,  etc. 


Specimen  Pages  Sent  on  Application 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER 

32^  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Buy  the  best — There  is  none  just  like  it 

A Lowering’  Device  is  not  only  important  in  lowering’  a casket, 
but  is  essential  in  softening  the  appearance  and  beautifying  the 
grave,  in  keeping  with  m*  dern  funeral  furnishings.  Thirty-five 
sold  to  cemetery  officials  in  city  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  above  photo  shows  Device  and  Lining  over  the  grave.  The 
Border  and  Linings  are  fastened  together,  thereby  covering  the 
walls  of  the  grave  and  the  plank.  When  the  casket  is  placed  on 
the  webbing  and  you  are  ready  to  lower  the  same,  loosen  thebrake 
until  the  desired  speed  is  obtained,  and  then  step  back.  It  lowers 
the  Casket  safely  and  noiselessly  without  anyone  touching  the 
Device.^  The  casket  can  be  raised  as  well  as  lowered.  A child’s 
3 feet  3 inches,  as  well  as  an  adult  6 feet  3 inches  case  or  grave 
vault  can  be  lowered. 

Our  Patent  Casket  Guides  are  also  shown.  These  keep  the 
Casket  from  catching  on  the  rough  box  and  for  directing  the 
Casket  squarely  into  the  grave  when  on  sloping  ground. 

This  Device  is  absolutely  safe,  easy  to  handle  and  elegantly 
finished.  Also  manufacturers  of  Little  Giant  Telescoping  Device. 
The  entire  'weight  of  device  7s  Pounds. 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 

Eastern  Offices BRANCH  OFFICES Western  Offices 

John  Marsellus  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Cal.  Casket  Co.,  San  Francisco.Cal. 
The  O.K.  BucklioutCliem.  Co.,  London, Eng.  Oregon  Casket  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Eckardt  Casket  Co.  Toronto,  Ont,  Los  Angeles  Coftiii  Co., Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  NATIONAL  LOWERING  DEVICE  Improved  and  Beautified. 


none  compare  with  the  Improved  National.  When  you  buy,  buy  the  safest,  handsomest  and  only  perfect  Device. 


[[NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.,  COLDWATER,  MICH. 


Our  improved  Device  is  as 
near  perfection  as  human  inge- 
nuity and  skill  can  make  it.  It 
is  adjustable  as  to  length  and 
width  to  fit  and  conform  to  any 
size  grave.  Has  power  to  raise 
as  well  as  lower.  Is  finished  as 
well  as  a fine  piece  of  furniture 
with  polished  oak  top  and  ends, 
absolutely  safe  and  easy  to  op- 
erate; every  Device  tested  to 
1200  lbs.  before  leaving  the  fac- 
tory; more  in  actual  operation 
than  all  other  kinds  combined. 

We  guarantee  their  safety 
and  perfect  working  in  every 
particular.  There  are  others, 
but  we  believe  it  is  conceded  that 
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RESIDENCE  OF  CHAS.  H.  BRUSH,  ESQ..  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Gates  and  Railings  erected  by 

The  Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

■ Manufacturers  of  - 

Fine  Entrances,  Railings  and  Fencing.  Steel  Fence  and  Entrances  for  Cemeteries  a Specialty. 
Also  Steel  Seats  and  Vases.  ::  ::  Catalogue  and  Estimates  Furnished  upon  Application. 


Co  BU  la  ta/vn  Qy-K  tiiad  Co» 

Orcctm35: 

Cbi^  S)cclarfltion 


Officisl  Hwatv)  tRibbon 


Xoutmana  f^urcbasc 
C.rpoeition 


The  Bomgardner 
Lowering  Device 


The  cut  below  shows  the  mechanism  of  the  Bomgardner  double-tele- 
scoping  steel  lowering  device,  the  idlers,  as  shown  moving  apart  as  the 
device  is  closed,  and  moving  together  as  it  is  widened.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  further  information. 


The  Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Co. 


mtMKlat 


ta|:oau»i 


3utT;  of  E 


The  above  is  a fac- 
simile of  the  award 
granted  the  Bomgard- 
ner Lowering  Device 
Co.,  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904, 
the  grand  prize  being 
the  highest  award 
given  to  any  exhibit. 
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PARK  AND  CCME^TCRY. 


" Lesme  ihe  World  a Pleasanter  Place  Than  You  Found  It." 


DEVO'I'J^  TO  .THE  IMPftOVEMlj^T  OF  PARKS. 
CEMETERIES,  FTIBIJC  PRIVATE  OROUNDS.  j 


Tlie  1 6th  annual  volume  of  this  journal  begins 
with  the  number  for  March,  igo6. 

It  occupies  a unique  position  in  the  field  of 
journalism,  in  that  it  is  the  only  publication  de- 
voted to  the  interests  comprehended  in  its  title. 

The  index  to  volume  XV  bound  in  with  this 
number  gives  a general  idea  of  the  various 
phases  of  civic  development  that  are  treated  in 
its  different  departments  which  comprise  parks, 
cemeteries,  civic  improvements,  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  etc. 

The  foremost  professionals  engaged  in  land- 
scape work,  and  civic  improvement  workers  of 
national  reputation,  are  frequent  contributors  to 
Park  and  Cemetery  and  Landscape  Garden- 
ing, and  it  is  widely  conceded  to  have  been  in- 
strumental in  accomplishing  an  important  work. 

The  various  departments  will  continue  to  offer 
practical  suggestions,  both  in  the  text  and  by 
means  of  handsome  half  tone  illustrations,  and 


to  that  end  subscribers  are  requested  to  send 
photographs  of  improvements  in  parks,  ceme- 
teries, school,  station  and  other  public  grounds. 
Pictures  taken  before  and  after  the  improve- 
ments are  especially  desirable. 

Park  and  Cemetery  and  Landscape  Gar- 
dening should  be  on  file  in  every  public  library 
in  the  land.  The  co-operation  of  every  lover  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature  is  solicited  in  giving  wider 
publicity  to  its  suggestive  articles. 

Village  Improvement  Societies  should  read, 
study  and  apply  its  teachings.  A copy  of  “Prac- 
tical Suggestions  for  Observing  Arbor  Day”  will 
be  sent  free  to  subscribers  who  ask  for  it. 

School  Gardens  will  be  a special  feature  of 
the  March  number,  attractively  illustrated  with 
views  from  various  schools. 

Clubbing  rates  quoted  with  other  periodicals 
when  desired. 

Subscription  one  dollar  a year. 


J*  HAIGHT,  Publisher 

324  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago 


One  Copy  One  Dollar 

ORDER  FOR  SUBSCRIPTION 

Six  Copies  Five  Dollars 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  Park  and  Cemetery  and  Landscape 

d 

Gardening  to  the  following  address,  and  find  herewith 

^a”t^^  Dollar,  in  payment  for  one  year 's  sub- 

scription,  beginning 

N a me 

Mailed  to  One  or  More 

Postoffice 

Addresses 

Date — State 
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It  Pays  for  Itself 

at  any  Season 

of  the  Year. 


BUCKEYE 

WEED 

BURNER 


Will  Keep  Your  Walks,  Gutters  and  Roadsides  Clear  of  Weeds 

This  machine  has  had  phenomenal  success  in  destroying  weeds 
in  villages,  country  towns,  parks,  cemeteries  and  other  public 
grounds.  It  burns  the  weed,  root,  plant  and  seed,  and  in  winter 
is  unequaled  for  melting  the  snow  from  sidewalks,  thawing  out 
the  ground  before  excavating.  A labor  saver  all  the  year  round. 

Write  for  prices  and  information  to 


Walter  Macleod  & Co.,  - Cincinnati,  0. 

Sole  Manufacturers  - 213  East  Pearl  Street 


GRAVE 
DIRT  ^ 
COVER 


MADE  OF  GREEN  DUCK. 


9 ft.  O in.  by  12  ft. 


DURFEE  TENT 
MEG.  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


“I  often  think,”  said  a clergyman  who  is  frequently  called  upon  to  officiate 
at  funerals,  ‘‘that  one  funeral  is  apt  to  lay  the  foundation  for  another.  In  no  de- 
tail of  ordinary  life  are  the  people  more  careless  of  health  than  as  they  stand 
around  the  grave.  On  one  of  the  recent  cold  days  a pretty  feature  of  a young  girl’s 
funeral  was  the  presence  of  little  girl  pall-bearers.  The  children  all  wore  white 
dresses,  and  the  white  coffin  with  the  flowers  added  to  the  lack  of  horror  about 
the  ceremony.  This  was  all  very  well  while  we  remained  in  the  furnace-heated 
house,  but  as  the  funeral  cortege  took  its  way  to  the  cemetery  the  white-gowned 
little  girls  went  also.  In  the  bleak  wind  they  stood,  shivering,  and,  although  some 
one  threw  wraps  over  their  shoulders,  I noticed  that  each  poor  little  girl’s  teeth  were 
chattering.  When  rain  or  snow  is  falling  the  last  rites  become  even  more  dangerous 
to  health.  I wish  that  St.  Louis  might  adopt  the  method  of  inclosing  the  grave  in  a 
tent,  or  at  least  putting  a canopy  over  it,  as  is  commonly  done  in  Eastern  cemeteries 
during  inclement  weather.— X?.  Louis  Globe  Democrat." 

You  will  know  prices  and  all  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
different  sizes  and  qualities  by  sending  for  our  Tent  Circular. 
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W.  & T.  SMITH  CO.,  600  Castle  street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

600 

YEAR 

FIELD  GROWN  ROSES.  FRUIT  TREES.  CLEMATIS. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

CATLOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

ACRES 

I oiirn  TTonro  cheaper  than  wood.  Forlawns, 
l^aWn  r CIlvC  churches,  cemeteries;  also  heavy 
steel  picket  fence  direct  to  consumer.  Catalogue  free 

WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  94.  Portland,  Ind. 
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OAKS  LINDENS  MAPLES  SHRUBS  EVERGREENS 

Complete  list  with  prices  upon  application. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  Union  County  Nurseries, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 


Turn  it  Over  to  S.  J.  Hare 

Landscape  Architect 

If  you  want  the  ^ 

Best  Results 

with  the 

Natural  Features 

5|v 

of  your 

Park,  Cemetery  or  I'l  .M  'P\{ 

Home  Grounds  C/^  p 

3216  Campbell  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec,* 
ialty,  Catalogites  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  • , > 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO„  MORRISVILLE,  PA* 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


VINCA  MINOR  Strong  clumps 
BOX  EDGING 

DWARF  RHODODENDRONS 
WHITE  PINES 
RHODODENDRONS 
in  carload  lots 


Send  for  Catalogues  and  prices 

EASTERN 

NURSERIES 

M.  M.  Dawson,  Manager 
JAMAICA  PLAIN  - - MASS. 


Style  A — All  Steel 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

The  Philadelphia 
Lawn  Mower  Co. 

3101-3109  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

U.  S.  A. 


aVUER-flkl-fl, 


GENUINE 

Philadelphia 

Hand  and  Horse 

Lawn  Mowers 

FOR  THE  MILLIONS 

Before  ordering  send  for  1906  catalog  and  prices 
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PARK  AND  CEM  ET  ER  Y. 

“The  World’s  Greatest  Iron  Fence  Works” 

Devoted  Exclusively  to  the  Manufacture  of  IRON  FENCES,  LAWN  FURNITURE  and  IRON  SPECIALTIES 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE  TO  SELL 

Stewart’s  Famous  Iron  Fence 

Combines  more  points  of  excellence  and  Superiority  than  all  others  on  the  market.  “Hig'hest  Awards  World’s  Fair” 
We  lead  the  world  in  Desig'ns  and  Low  Prices — The  Best  on  Earth — No  Doubt  about  It — Now  is  the  Time  to  Buy. 


“Stewart’s”  Iron  Res- 
ervoir Vases 

Over  one  hundred  styles  and 
Sizes  ranging  In  price  from  83.00 
to  8100.00  each.  The  Vases  are  made 
with  a reservoir  for  water,  from 
which  a constant  and  even  supply 
of  moisture  Is 
drawn  by  capil- 
lary attraction. 
Do  not  need 
wateringoften- 
er  than  once  In 
ten  or  fifteen 
days.  Thous- 
ands of  ourKes 
ervoirVasesare 
in  use  on  lawns 
and  In  cemeter- 
ies all  over  the 
world 

We  want  your  business 


“STEWART’S” 

SETTEES  ® 

the  standard  for  Parks,  ^ 
Lawns  and  Cemeteries,  .j. 

S 


w 

A 
N 

Prices  lower  than  the  low- 
est — write  us  and  be  con-  ^ 
vinced.  D 


Fence  for  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Etc,,  a Specialty 

Give  us  an  opportunity  to  quote  you  prices  and  we  are  satisfied  we 
will  get  your  orders.  If  you  fail  to  ask  for  our  prices,  we  both  lose 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue  No.  87 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 

“THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  IRON  FENCE  WORKS” 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY, 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Uest  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  and  jNIost  Varied  Colleelions  in  America 


ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  fl44 
pages),  also  Descriptive  List  of  Novelties 
and  Specialties  with  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  New  Hardy  White  Rose 
FRAU  DRUSCHKI  mailed  FREE  on 
request. 


Dreer’s  Special 
Grass  Mixtures 

Produce  The  Finest  Lnwns 

Successfully  used  by  many  leading' 
Parks  and  Cemeteries,  also  on  private 
estates.  We  will  be  pleased  to  send  our 
Special  Grass  Seed  Circular  and  also 
a copy  of  Urser's  Garden  Book  for 
ISOo,  to  all  who  are  interested.  It  is  a 
large  and  handsome  book,  224  pages 
six  colored  plates  and  many  photo  en- 
gravings. Write  today  for  a copy  and 
mention  this  paper. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 
714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RESERVOIR  IRON  VASES 


and 

LAWN 

SETTEES 

Manufactured 

by 

McDonald 

Brothers 

108-114 
liiberty  St. 
COLUMBDS 
OHIO 

Send  for 

Catalogue 


THE  NORWICH  NURSERIES 

NORWICH,  CT. 

In  1905  had  its  best  year— largest  sales,  smallest 
losses.  Not  a kick  on  Stock,  Prices,  Roots  or 
Packing.  We  sell  everything  that  grows  out- 
doors. Let  us  estimate  on  your  wants. 


A Customer  once  said 

“If  1 am  offered  two  trees ; one  for  one  dollar  and  the  other 
for  two  dollars  and  the  two  dollar  tree  is  just  a little  better,  I’ll 
pay  the  two  dollars.’’ 

That  customer  is  a successful  tree  planter.  His  figures  may  not 
appeal  to  you,  but  his  conception  of  the  value  of  quality  is  the  proper 
one.  We  can  assure  you  that  his  losses  in  planting  are  few. 

Never  sacrifice  quality,  be  it  ever  so  small.  If  you  intend  beauti- 
fying your  grounds  — and  no<w  ts  the  time  to  arrange  for  the 
stock  — you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  insist  on  securing  first  class  plants. 

It  may  cost  you  a trifle  more,  but  the  additional  expense  is  as  a fog 
that  dissipates  before  the  noon-day  sun  of  results. 

N Our  new  catalog  is  the  index  to  300  acres  of  high  class,  hardy 
trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  herbaceous  perennials.  Ask  for  a copy. 

Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Inc. 

Nurserymen 

Dreshertown  Box  X Penna. 


SF^ECimEIN  EVERGREENS  | 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT,  All  lifting  with  j 

good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ' 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


M.  D.  JONES  & CO., 

73  PortlandSt.,  BOSTON,  HASS. 

Makers  of 

GARDEN  AND  CEMETERY  ADORNMENTS 
IRON  RESERVOIR  VASES 

Bouquet  Holders,  Chairs  and  Settees  in  a number 
of  styles.  Metallic  Wreaths  and  Crosses.  Cem- 


Berlin  Reservoir 
Vase,  the  best 
for  plants 


etery  Sign  Posts,  Lot  Marks,  etc. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  D. 


Boston  Panel  Settees  and 
Chairs  ; can  be  shipped 
packed  flat;  made  in  dif- 
ferent lengths. 
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and  Landscape  Gardening. 

..5-. 

^ — ~ ' in  sympathy  with  the  above  is  the  reported  words  of 
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Wanted — An  Inspiration, 

A great  deal  of  improvement  work  lags  for  the  want 
of  an  inspiration  on  the  part  of  some  willing  worker 
And  a large  amount  of  effort  is  being  expended  from 
sheer  force  of  will.  Were  it  possible  to  combine  in- 
spiration and  will  and  supply  the  combination  on  de- 
mand to  every  organization  now  struggling  to  improve 
its  environment,  what  an  impetus  would  be  given  to  the 
movement  in  general.  We  know  of  no  more  forceful 
■source  of  such  necessary  inspiration  as  is  required  for 
the  ordinary  work  of  outdoor  improvement  than  the 
successful  career  of  the  Home  Gardening  Association, 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  an- 
other column.  In  the  course  of  some  seven  years  it 
has  succeeded  in  creating  a decided  desire  for  home 
gardening  among  a goodly  proportion  of  the  working 
population  of  Cleveland ; carrying  the  idea  into  the 
public  schools,  so  that  the  Board  of  Education  has 
taken  up  school  gardens  in  earnest ; the  improvement 
of  the  vacant  lots  ; care  of  the  block  ; neighborhood  and 
ward  gardens  and  the  exchange  garden.  Cleveland 
undoubtedly  now  leads  in  the  diversity  of  its  improve- 
ment efforts.  The  details  and  history  of  the  work  of 
this  association  warrant  the  belief  that  similar  effort 
will  produce  like  results  in  any  town,  small  or  great, 
but  it  also  shows  that  intelligence,  wisdom  and  enthusi- 
asm are  necessary  factors ; yet  the  methods  and  results 
are  surely  an  inspiration. 

^ ^ ^ 

Arbor  Day. 

We  are  approaching  the  Arbor  Day  season  in  the 
majority  of  states,  and  no  effort  should  be  spared  on 
the  part  of  the  school  authorities  of  the  country,  to 
inspire  the  pupils  with  permanent  respect  for  the  day, 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  practically  demonstrate  that 
respect.  In  some  of  the  southern  states  it  has  already 
been  observed.  This  recognition  of  Arbor  Day  is  of 
increasing  importance.  The  value  of  trees  in  relation 
to  property,  their  health-giving  attributes,  beauty,  com- 
fort and  general  usefulness,  are  now  recognized  facts, 
but  facts  that  must  be  impressed  upon  the  people  to 
secure  prompt  attention,  and  derive  all  the  benefits. 
The  local  press  throughout  the  country  should  be  in- 
duced to  give  particular  attention  to  the  Arbor  Day 
programs  and  the  duties  incident  to  it ; and  its  prac- 
tical observance  both  by  the  citizen  and  his  children 
can  be  consummated  in  so  many  useful  ways  that 
■naught  but  good  can  possibly  come  of  the  planting  of 
a tree  or  a number  of  them  every  successive  Arbor 
Hay,  and  in  any  desirable  situation.  A pathetic  note 


ex-Governor  Hogg,  of  Texas,  when  on  his  death  bed 
recently.  He  requested  that  a pecan  and  a walnut 
tree  should  be  planted  at  his  grave,  as  he  wished  no 
stone  monument,  and  that  when  the  trees  bore  fruit 
the  nuts  should  be  distributed  to  the  citizens  of  the 
state  for  seed,  in  order  to  help  make  Texas  a land  of 
trees. 

^ ^ ^ 

The  Tree  Butcher. 

It  is  generally  appropriate  on  the  approach  of  spring 
to  annually  utter  a note  of  warning  concerning  the 
trimming  of  trees.  More  or  less  pruning  or  other  care 
is  necessarv  every  year,  either  to  promote  health  and 
vigor,  remove  dead  wood,  or  to  induce  desirable 
changes  in  form  or  growth ; but  such  work  should 
never  be  done  except  by  expert  tree  men.  As  has 
been  often  said  in  these  columns,  every  kind  of  tree 
must  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the 
particular  kind ; the  elms  have  their  peculiarities,  the 
oaks  theirs,  and  so  on ; and  only  men  with  a thorough 
knowledge  of  these  conditions  should  ever  be  permit- 
ted to  prune  a tree.  In  all  communities,  where  it  is 
possible,  such  work  should  be  done  under  the  direc- 
tions of  a city  forester,  or  a competent  nurseryman. 
The  latter  might  be  employed  by  the  local  city  im- 
provement association,  and  it  will  pay. 

^ ^ ^ 

The  Rural  Cemetery. 

Spring  once  more  suggests  the  renewal  of  the  cam- 
paign to  limit  the  amount  of  the  poorer  monument 
work  in  our  cemeteries.  How  to  do  this  the  most  sat- 
isfactorily and  appropriately  for  all  interests  concerned, 
ought  to  be  the  constant  study  of  the  superintendent 
in  sympathy  with. modern  ideas.  No  cemetery  organi- 
zation should  tolerate  a constant  repetition  of  a poor 
design  on  its  grounds,  and  every  superintendent  should 
strive  so  to  control  the  lot-owner’s  tastes  as  to  secure 
memorial  work  that  wrll  not,  at  least,  be  a detriment 
to  the  plot  under  his  care.  It  is  the  incongruous  col- 
lection of  comparatively  cheap  and  generally  poor  mon- 
uments that  bring  discredit  upon  the  vast  majority  of 
our  small  cemeteries,  and  checks  the  respect,  latent 
in  every  human  being,  for  the  home  of  the  dead.  Al- 
though much  attention  is  being  given  to  the  cemetery 
by  local  improvement  associations,  there  is  so  much  to 
be  done,  that  constant  urging  must  be  credited  to  zeal 
in  a good  cause.  An  instant’s  thought  would  give  force 
to  the  idea  that  burial  in  a garden  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  that  in  a stone  yard,  which  is  really  what  an  av- 
erage rural  burial  ground  suggests,  with  the  addition 
of  metal  rabibts,  lambs  and  other  creatures  of  won- 
drous design. 
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In  the  ParKs  of  Havana. 

By  I.  A.  Barnes. 


When  the  American  army  of  intervention  entered 
Havana  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government  thev 
found  themselves  with  something  like  seventeen  parks 
ini  that  city  to  care  for,  scattered  over  various  sections 
of  the  city  and  along  the  water  front.  Some  of  them 
hardly  deserved  the  name,  on  account  of  the  smallness 
in  area  and  the  condition  in  which  they  had  been  kept 
by  the  Spaniards.  Some  of  them  were  mere  vacant 
spaces  at  the  sharp  angles  formed  by  two  streets  which 
were  not  exactly  parallel  with  each  other,  such  as  are 
to  be  observed  im  Washington,  where  the  lettered 
streets  cross  the  avenues  at  all  sorts  of  angles ; but 
there  were  a few  of  the  parks  which  could  lay  claim 
to  at  least  having  been  prettv  nice  at  one  time  in  their 
history,  although  by  reason  of  the  war  they  had  been 
sadly  neglected. 

One  great  trouble  was  that  the.  Spaniard’s  idea  of  a 
park  is  a peculiar  one  in  that  he  seems  to  want  to  put 
a fence  or  even  a brick  wall  around  the  parks  as  soon 
as  t'ney  are  planted. 

The  two  finest  parks  in  the  city  of  Havana  are  the 
Columbus  (Colon  they  call  it)  and  the  Central.  The 
former  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  small  park  on 
. the  American  continent.  Then  there  is  the  fashion- 
able drive  known  as  the  Prado,  with  its  double  row  of 
trees  and  elevated  promenade  in  the  center.  This 
extends  from  the  sea  front  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor and  just  opposite  the  historic  old  Morro  Castle 
through  the  heart  of  the  city  to  Colon  Park.  About 
midway  of  this  drive  there  is  located  Central  Park. 
It  is  a small  park  containing  probably  not  more  th^n 
20,000  square  yards  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal retail  business  streets  of  Obispo  and  O’Reily  (he 
was  a Spaniard,  nevertheless)  and  most  centrally  sit- 
uated, surrounded  by  the  principal  theaters,  hotels  and 
shopping  district  of  the  city. 

The  thing  which  particularly  attracts  the'  attention 
of  the  visitor  is  the  dense  shade  of  the  plane,  proxiuced 
chiefly  by  a kind  of  laurel  sometimes  called  the  sacred 


tree  of  Hindoostan  (Ficus  rcligiosa)  and  by  the  beau- 
tiful flamboyer.  The  latter  is  a brilliant  sight  in  the 
month  of  February  when  its  canopy-like  top  is  cov- 
ered so  thickly  with  a mass  of  the  brightest  scarlet 
flowers  as  to  well  deserve  its  name  of  the  “fire  tree” 
of  the  tropics.  This  floral  display  is  followed  by  its 
delicately  cut,  fern-like  leaves  of  a beautiful  shade  of 
green  and  so  thickly  set  and  overlapping  each  other 


like  shingles  on  a roof  as  to  give  the  tree  the  appear- 


ance of  a gigantic  green  umbrella.  iBut  both  of  these 


trees  have  their  drawbacks.  While  the  former  seems 
to  be  just  as  much  in  leaf  in  January  as  in  June,  and 


is  to  be  greatly  admired  for  this  delightful  character- 


istic, still  it  has  a habit  of  dropping  its  soft  berries  on 
the  chairs  and  benches  underneath  ; and,  as  the  Cuban 
young  genteman,  as  a general  rule,  attires  himself  in  a 
spotless  white  linen  suit  when  he  goes  out  on  parade 


to  enjoy  a cigar — you  know  the  rest.  The  flamboyer 


drops  its  leaves  along  in  December  and  the  branches 
are  entirely  bare,  with  the  exception  of  the  long,  black, 
ugly  seed  pods  lo  or  12  inches  in  length  and  hanging 
down  in  great  profusion.  In  this  condition,  the  con- 
trast between  it  and  the  palms  and  other  trees  of  the 
park  is  quite  marked. 

The  photographs  do  not  show  the  center  of  the 


park  with  its  wide  promenade,  children’s  playground 


and  bandstand — an  elevated  platform  made  of  stonef 
and  cement  and  about  50  feet  across.  No  chairs  orj 


benches  are  provided  for  the  musicians.  The  band  is 


a splendid  one,  composed  of  more  than  seventy  per- 
formers, and  they  give  open-air  concerts  in  this  park 
ever}^  Thursday  and  every  Sunday  evening  of  the 
year.  j 

There  are  some  benches  in  the  park,  but. seating  ac-' 
commodations,  in  the  main,  are  dependent  upon  the 
company  which  holds  a concession  from  the  Govern-* 
ment  to  supply  chairs  for  the  public,  xnaking  a charge 
therefor.  This  privilege  (quite  a valuable  one)  is 
sold  by  the  city  to  the  highest  bidder  and  the  charges 
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for  the  use  of  a chair  for  the  evening  vary 
from  2 cents  to  lo  cents,  Spanish  money, 
ten  cents  of  their  money  equaling  about 
eight  cents  of  ours.  For  the  chairs  in  the 
front  row  ten  cents  is  charged,  with  a cor- 
responding reduction  as  one  gets  farther 
away  from  that  location.  The  front  row, 
however,  does  not  mean  the  row  nearest 
the  band.  The  band  is  in  the  center  of  the 
park  and  chairs  in  that  immediate  vicinity 
command  only  two  cents  each;  but  along 
the  pavement  next  to  the  side  of  the  park 
fronting  on  the  Prado  the  fairest  of  the 
Havanese  promenade  back  and  forth  dur- 
ing the  entire  concert.  What  a display  of 
black-eyed  Spanish  beauty,  and  lovely  cos- 
tumes ! The  young  men  come  early  so  as 
to  get  good  seats  in  the  front  row  m order  view  in 
lo,  as  tney  call  it,  throw  bouquets  at  the  promenad- 
ing young  ladies.  This  throwing  of  bouquets  is  in 
the  form  of  audible  remarks  made  as  the  procession 
moves  along  in  its  continuous  march  down  and  back 
again,  all  going  in  one  direction.  Just  imagine  a 
pavement  about  20  feet  wide.  There  is  a row  of 
chairs  on  each  side,  and  between  these  rows 
the  promenaders  must  pass  down  one  and  up  along 
the  other  line  of  chairs.  The  occupants  of  these 
chairs  must  keep  their  feet  well  within  bounds  in  order 
to  prevent  their  being  stepped  upon,  as  the  crowd  of 
promenaders  at  times  is  about  all  that  the  narrow 
space  will  admit. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  some  of  the  American  tourists 
drop  over  from  one  of  the  hotels  and  sit  down  in  a 
chair  prepared  to  enjoy  a good  smoke.  The  col- 
lectors have  a good  memory  of  faces  and  know 
whether  or  not  they  have  already  collected  the  charge 
for  that  particular  chair,  although  a seat  check  is 
given  when  payment  is  made.  To  the  American,  the 
idea  of  charging  for  a seat  in  a public  park  is  solne- 


CENTRAL  PARK,  HAVANA. 

thing  new  and  he  is  inclined  to  make  a protest ; but  it 
is  either  pay  or  move  on. 

As  is  a customary  sight  in  all  the  parks  and  many 
street  corners  in  Cuba,  the  gaudily  painted  kiosk,  with 
its  array  or  sweetmeats,  soft  drinks,  ice  cream,  etc., 
is  likewise  to  be  observed  at  the  corners  of  this  Cen- 
tral Park.  An  enterprising  firm  of  Spaniards  has  two 
stereopticon  outfits  going,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
park,  so  that  the  crowd  can  be  amused  throughout  the 
evening  by  the  comic  pictures  displayed  on  the  can- 
vas, interspersed  with  advertising  announcements  of 
miscellaneous  Havana  firms.  This  firm  must  also  pav 
the  city  for  this  privilege,  and  these  incomes  help  to 
jiay'  the  expenses  of  the  band,  for  these  musicians  are 
carried  on  the  rolls  of  the  city  employes  as  members 
of  the  police  force.  The  organization  is  known  as 
the  municipal  police  band.  Their  uniform  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  regular  policeman,  but  they  do  no 
police  duty  and  simply  play  in  some  park  of  the 
city  every  afternoon  and  every  evening ; and  they  play 
well,  too. 
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The  First  Coxinty  ParK  System— II 


It  would  be  such  an  anomaly  in  public  enterprise, 
under  our  common  method  of  politics,  to  witness 
progress  in  the  development  of  a park  system  so  har- 
monious and  so  universally  satisfactory  as  that  which 
was  described  in  our  last  issue  under  the  first  body 
of  commissioners.  It  must  have  astonished  the  ap- 
pointive power.  Judge  Depue,  for  yielding  to  infiu- 
ence,  which  he  undoubtedly  did,  his  determinations 
as  to  appointments  for  the  newly  authorized  commis- 
sion changed  the  current  and  introduced  elements  of 
partisan  and  corporate  influence  which  gave  excellent 
promise  of  future  dissension.  No  adequate  reason  for 
a change  appears,  except  a political  one. 

The  new  commission  was  announced  on  April  i8, 
1895,  and  consisted  of  Messrs.  Peck,  Meeker,  Shep- 
hard, Kelsey  and  Murphy,  and  they  organized  on 
April  20.  It  was  announced  at  the  meeting  that  Judge 
Depue  had  expressed  a wish  that  Mr.  Peck  should  be 
president,  Mr.  Shephard,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, treasurer.  A discussion  on  the  judge’s  right  to 
determine  the  organization  naturally  followed,  but  for 
reasons  of  policy  it  w'as  allowed  to  stand.  The  com- 
position of  the  board,  on  the  face  of  it,  reversed  the 
policy  of  the  first  board. 

Two  serious  questions  soon  presented  themselves; 
The  selection  of  counsel  to  the  board  and  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  relative  to  the  location  and  acquirement 
of  the  parks  for  the  system.  The  nature  of  these  ques- 
tions in  connection  with  their  relation  to  the  financial 
issue  lent  an  added  importance  to  their  solution.  The 
composition  of  the  new  board  with  its  strong  infusion 
of  political  and  corporate  bias,  undoubtedly  created  a 
well-founded  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  two  members 
of  the  original  board,  continued  in  office.  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Munn  as  counsel,  consider- 
ing the  gentleman’s  record  in  connection  with  corpor- 
ate and  other  interests,  it  could  not  be  said  that  his 
nomination  was  a judicious  one. 

The  question  of  policy  in  laying  out  the  system 
caused  a long  discussion,  carried  over  a number  of 
meetings.  The  old  board  had  emphatically  declared 
to  deal  with  the  system  as  an  entity ; the  new  board 
declared,  by  one  of  its  new  members,  that  its  own 
judgment,  independent  of  any  previous  determina- 
tion, should  prevail,  and  no  amount  of  argument  had 
any  effect  on  this  political  affirmation  of  a piecemeal 
policy. 

On  May  20th,  1895,  Messrs.  N.  F.  Barrett  and  John 
Bogart  received  appointments  to  prepare  the  landscape 
plans,  and  about  this  time  requisitions  for  funds  were 
made  upon  the  freeholders  and  promptly  honored.  In 
July,  1895,^  the  Branch  Brook  reservoir  property,  the 

“From  the  new  book  on  the  Essex  County  Parks,  entitled 
“The  First  County  Park  System.”  Copyrighted  1905  by 
Fred’k  W.  Kelsey.  Published  by  The  J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publish- 
ing Co.,  57  Eose  St.,  New  York.  In  cloth.  Half-tone  illus- 
trations. $1.25  postpaid.  Illustrations  courtesy  Newark 
Evening  News. 


nucleus  of  the  Central  Park  for  Newark,  a plot  of 
about  60  acres,  was  transferred  to  the  Park  Commis- 
sion, and  a plan  for  the  general  lines’  of  Branch  Brook 
Park  were  approved  July  30.  A little  later  a small 
park  in  the  Eastern  district  of  Newark  was  located. 

About  this  time  also  a general  invitation  was  issued 
to  all  public  spirited  citizens  suggesting  donations  of 
land  for  park  purposes,  and  citing  instances  where  such 
gifts  had  been  of  vast  importance  in  establishing  parks. 
In  course  of  time  a number  of  valuable  gifts  were  re- 
ceived in  response  to  this  appeal. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  land  so  as  to  avoid  the 
consequence  of  undue  publicity,  leading  to  extortion- 
ate demands,  decided  the  board  to  appoint  real  estate 
experts  as  part  of  the  working  organization  of  the 
commission,  and  the  result  amply  justified  the  action. 

The  policy  continued  to  be  a source  of  discussion 
until,  as  explained  in  the  following  extract : “The 
suggestions  of  the  court  as  to  local  ‘representation’ 
and  the  two  new  commissioners  appointed  to  carry 


ROAD  IN  THE  SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  RESERVATION,  ESSEX  J! 
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out  that  principle  had  borne  fruit,  and  before  the  close 
of  1895  the  section  policy”  (that  of  treating  each  park 
separately)  “for  the  Essex  County  parks  was  well 
established  and  became  the  controlling  principle,  as  it 
has,  subject  to  minor  modifications,  since  remained.” 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  efforts  on  the  part  oft 
the  board  was  the  first  bond  issue.  After  consultatioiH 
with  bankers  and  financial  men,  including  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan,  whose  advice  was  very  beneficial,  a bond^ 
issue  of  $2,500,000  at  3.65  per  cent  was  made  by  pub- 
lic competition,  and  at  a slight  premium,  the  first  mil- 
lion netting  $1,008,400  which  was  received  August  26, 
1895.  This  was  distributed  among  responsible  banks 
in  the  county  to  be  ready  for  use  as  required,  and  the 
purchase  of  park  lands  was  commenced.  And  here,  of 
course,  began  the  pressure  of  recognition,  etc.  The 
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estimated  cost  for  Branch  Brook  Park  on  June,  1895, 
was  $361,685;  at  the  close  of  1896  the  cash  expendi- 
ture for  land  alone  amounted  to  $850,687,  and  a year 
later  it  had  reached  to  $1,129,086,  or  nearly  one-half 
of  the  entire  county  park  appropriation  for  this  one 
park  of  278  acres.  Something  practical  was  now  in 
the  public  mind,  and  to  meet  it  on  May  25,  1896,  pro- 
posals were  invited  for  the  improvement  work.  The 
bids  were  opened  in  the  usual  executive  session,  and 
this  caused  a public  rumpus,  and  the  commission  was 
taken  severely  to  task  by  both  press  and  public.  A 
demand  for  open  sessions  of  the  board  found  utter- 
ance, and  a resolution  to  that  effect  was  offered,  but 
it  was  postponed  from  meeting  to  meeting. 

Miany  questions  now  began  to  crop  up,  for  instance : 
the  labor  unions,  in  respect  to  wages ; the  several  mu- 
nicipal and  other  bodies  concerning  financial  settle- 
ments and  the  closing  of  streets,  etc.,  wTiich  kept  the 
board  busy.  The  real  work  of  grading  was  begun  in 
Branch  Brook  Park,  June  15th,  1896. 

In  the  fall  of  1895  the  commission  determined  to 
establish  a park  on  the  east  side  of  Newark,  a populous 
district  of  the  city,  and  a tract  of  a little  over  12  acres 
was  completed  in  1897  at  a cost  of  about  $160,000. 
The  preliminaries  for  this  park  created  a demand  from 
the  West  side  for  a park  in  that  section.  The  first 
commission  had  made  no  special  recommendation  for 
a park  there,  but  the  composition  of  the  commission 
invited  all  kinds  of  raids,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  it  was  decided  to  create  the  desired  park.  In 
December,  1896,  the  provisional  estimate  called  for  an 
outlay  of  $75,000;  a year  later  cash  disbursements  for 
lands  and  buildings  amounted  to  $172,234,  which  cov- 
ers about  all  that  has  been  paid  for  land  and  buildings. 
The  improvements  have  cost  some  $100,000  and  the 
area  is  23  acres.  In  connection  with  this  park  is  a 
question  of  parkway  extension,  for  which  $40,000  is 
held  in  trust,  which  has  been  in  suspension  for  years. 

During  the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1895  the 
park  about  Eagle  Rock  was  taken  up.  This  point,  on 
the  bold  precipitous  cliff  of  Orange  Mountain,  is  600 
feet  above  tide  water,  commands  famous  views,  and 
was  naturally  the  first  choice  of  the  outlying  parks. 
Architects  and  engineers  were  authorized  to  prepare 
maps  and  outlines  of  recommendations  for  a park  in- 
cluding Eagle  Rock.  The  limits  arranged  took  in  a 
little  over  400  acres,  extending  along  the  mountain 
cliff  and  containing  some  of  the  finest  view-points  in 
New  Jersey. 

The  announcement  of  choice  of  site  met  with  a very 
cordial  reception  from  press  and  public.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  land  for  this  park  was  $202,775  1 actual 
disbursements  by  January,  1901,  for  land  and  build- 
ings were  $243,563.  Up  to  the  present  the  total  cost 
of  the  park,  including  the  413  acres  of  land  and  im- 
provements, has  been  about  $300,000. 


!> 

The  plans  of  the  first  commission  contemplated  a 
mountain  boulevard  running  along  the  crest  of  the 
mountain  and  connected'  with  the  main  thoroughfares 
of  the  county  by  other  boulevards,  a most  attractive 
and  practical  proposition.  The  new  board,  however,  in 
spite  of  resolutions  and  discussions,  stuck  to  the  plan 
of  treating  parkways  as  separate  from  parks. 

A fine  tract  of  land  of  some  121  acres,  a counter- 
part of  the  Eagle  Rock  Park,  upon  which  options  had 
been  secured,  and  which  were  strenuously  advocated 
by  the  former  board,  was  abandoned.  Steps  were  taken 
to  secure  the  South  Mountain  Reservation,  a magnifi- 
cent tract  of  scenic  property,  which  was  in  due  course, 
December,  1896,  accomplished,  and  the  limits  of  this 
reservation  include  about  2,500  acres  at  a cost  of  about 
$250,000.  The  reservation  has  a length,  north  and 
south,  of  about  3J4  miles,  and  an  average  width  of  i 
to  1J4  miles. 

Weequahic,  or  Waverly  Park,  was  a creation  of  the 
new  commission,  for  neither  from  location  nor  exist- 
ing conditions  did  the  site  commend  itself  in  any  way 
to  the  old  board.  Except  on  the  part  of  one  member 
of  the  new  board,  little  interest  was  taken  in  it.  There 
were  also  other  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  land.  Considerable  discussion  was 
indulged  in,  and  the  opposition  was  well  founded,  but 
it  went  through.  This  park  comprises  265  acres ; the 
original  estimate  of  1895  of  $180,00  became,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1901,  $243,563.  Large  amounts  have  been 
spent  since,  and  much  more  will  have  to  be  expended 
before  it  can  answer,  to  any  marked  advantage,  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  acquired,  says  the  author. 

The  selection  and  development  of  the  last  of  the 
county  parks,  the  Orange  or  Triangle  Park,  not  already 
referred  to,  “involved  a continuous  contending  of  dif- 
ferences between  the  commissioners  themselves  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  almost  unanimous  sentiment  of  the 
public  on  the  other.”  Those  favoring  the  project  finally 
won  out  after  two  years  of  continual  effort.  The  site 
of  this  park  (see  map  in  last  issue)  had  been  favorably 
considered  by  the  first  commission,  but  it  was  radi- 
cally opposed  by  two  of  the  new  members.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  board  in  connection  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  park  is  interesting  reading,  but  its  friends 
persisted,  and  the  final  result  has  been  satisfaction  to  all 
important  interests  involved  in  its  location  and  devel- 
opment. It  has  become  what  was  predicted  of  it,  “one 
of  the  garden  spots  of  the  county,”  a gem  of  the  county 
park  system.  It  has  been  improved  upon  modern  lines 
and  methods,  and  “is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
restful  landscape  pictures  that  have  resulted  from  mod- 
ern park-making.”  The  total  cost  for  the  48  acres 
of  land  and  buildings,  with  the  expensive  additions  of 
1898  included,  has  been  $185,213,  and  for  all  improve- 
ments about  $115,000. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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Aiumal  reports  or  extracts  from  them  ^historical  sketches  ^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photoS'J'aphs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  a7’e  requested  for  use  in  this  departments 


The  city  of  Joplin,  l\Io..  has  been  offered  a large  tract  of 
land  belonging  to  the  Schifferdecker  estate,  on  condition  that 
the  city  raise  $10,000  for  its  maintenance  and  improvement. 
An  appropriation  of  $1,000  toward  the  fund  has  been  made, 
and  the  commercial  club  has  pledged  itself  to  raise  the  re- 
maining $9,000. 

+ ^ 

The  Lincoln  Farm  Association  has  been  formed  to  take 
charge  of  Lincoln’s  birthplace,  near  Hodgenville,  Ky..  and 
convert  it  into  a permanent  national  park.  The  association, 
which  has  Governor  Folk  of  Missouri  as  its  president  and 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  country  as  trustees,  is 
to  be  a self-perpetuating  body,  acting  as  agent  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  farm  itself,  purchased  by  Mr.  Collier,  the 
New  York  publisher,  is  to  be  taken  in  charge  by  the  associa- 
tion and  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  original  condi- 
tion, this  work  and  its  future  maintenance  to  be  provided  for 
by  subscriptions  from  all  the  people. 

* * * 

The  annual  report  of  the  park  commission  of  Lowell, 
Alass.,  for  1905  tells  of  some  interesting  work  in  a number 
of  lines  not  commonly  included  in  the  activities  of  a park 
board.  The  city  council  appropriated  $500  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  brown  tail  moth,  and  there  were  31,628  nests 
removed  and  destroyed  by  the  park  superintendent.  The  com- 
mission also  received  many  applications  from  citizens  for  the 
removal  and  trimming  of  trees.  The  report  of  the  general 
superintendent,  Cha^.  A.  Whittet,  contains  an  interesting 
discussion  of  the  value  of  parks,  and  also  some  valuable 
advice  concerning  shade  trees.  Extensive  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  South  Common.  The  athletic  grounds  were 
graded,  a running  track  and  baseball  grounds  laid  out  and  a 
drinking  fountain  erected  near  the  entrance.  An  outdoor 
gymnasium  is  also  to  be  erected  this  spring.  The  appropria- 
tion for  the  year  was  $12,544,  of  which  $8,999.92  was  ex- 
pended for  labor,  and  $3,771.28  for  general  expenses. 

* * * 

Bulletin  No.  15,  Vol.  5,  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
reports  continued  progress  in  the  general  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  a garden  and  park  and  the  collections  in  all  de- 
partments have  been  materially  increased.  The  permanent 
fund  was  increased  during  the  year  to  $4,500,  and  the  total 
membership  is  now  1,129.  The  city  appropriations,  amount- 
ing to  $70,000,  were  expended  for  the  construction  work,  and 
the  general  maintenance  allowance  for  this  year  has  been  in- 
creased from  $70,000  to  $80,000.  The  main  park  driveways 
have  been  completed  and  opened  and  the  entire  driveway  sys- 
tem planned  for  the  garden  is  planned  for  completion  this 
year.  A five-rubble  stone  bridge  for  the  drive  across  the 
valley  of  the  Bronx  river  and  a one-arch  cut  granite  bridge 
across  the  valley  of  the  lakes  north  of  the  museum  building 
have  been  completed,  and  the  general  plan  calls  for  two  foot- 
bridges, for  which  designs  have  been  prepared. 


Extensive  plans  prepared  by  Olmsted  Bros.,  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  for  the  development  of  the  park  system  of  Baltimore, 
have  been  adopted  with  certain  modifications.  The  plans  will 
involve  the  expenditure  of  about  $3,000,000.  One-third  of 
this  is  now  available,  and  the  present  and  the  next  legisla- 
tures will  each  be  asked  to  authorize  another  million.  The 
groundwork  of  the  improvement  is  the  construction  of  boule- 
vards connecting  the  various  parks.  Tn  the  northwestern  sec- 
tion there  will  be  constructed  a boulevard  between  Druid  Hill 
and  Gwynn’s  Falls  parks ; and  several  new  squares  will  be 
laid  out.  On  the  northeast,  there  will  be  a boulevard  be- 
tween Clifton  and  Wyman  parks,  the  Broadway  series  of 
squares  will  be  extended  to  Clifton,  and  several  new  ones 
established.  In  the  southeast  there  will  be  an  extension  of 
the  Patterson  Park  boulevard  to  Broadway  and  between 
Patterson  and  Canton  parks,  with  several  new  squares.  On 
the  southwest  of  the  city  the  park  at  Gwynn’s  Falls  will  open 
up  a most  promising  tract  of  land,  and  the  water  front  will 
be  greatly  improved.  Much  of  the  territory  to  be  brought 
within  the  park  system  includes  fine  timber,  streams  of  con- 
siderable volume  and  such  variations  of  plain,  hill  and  dale 
as  to  make  it  admirably  adapted  to  the  desired  uses. 

*  *  * * 

In  a recent  prize  competition  for  papers  on  “Greater 
Springfield,”  conducted  by  the  Springfield  Nezvs,  Springfield, 
111.,  many  excellent  ideas  for  a larger,  better  and  more  beauti- 
ful city  were  received,  which  it  is  hoped  will  form  the  basis 
for  systematic  improvement  work.  Arthur  Hay,  formerly 
secretary  and  engineer  of  the  Springfield  Park  Board,  was 
the  winner  of  the  third  prize.  The  first  was  awarded  to 
W.  S.  Burroughs,  and  the  second  to  Mrs.  V.  T.  Lindsay. 
Some  of  the  suggestions  received  were  as  follows : Beautify 
lawns  and  boulevard  spaces  between  pavements  and  street; 
offer  prizes  for  the  best  kept  lawns,  best. kept  blocks,  etc.; 
abolish  the  smoke  nuisance;  form,  a permanent  “Greater 
Springfield”  organization.  Mr.  Hay  suggested  moving  the 
tracks  of  the  Chicago  & Alton  Railway  to  make  way  for  a 
state  park  about  the  capitol.  Other  recommendations  in  his 
paper  were:  Build  a new  union  station  at  Tenth  street, 
spanning  Capitol  avenue ; boulevard  Capitol  avenue  from  the 
state  hodse  to  the  new  union  station ; then  let  Capitol  avenue 
be  flanked  by  state  and  municipal  buildings,  each  on  its  own 
grounds.  Straighten  and  widen  First  street  and  boulevard 
north  from  the  state  house,  with  a drive  to  Lincoln  monu- 
ment, abandoning  the  present  Monumental  avenue  and  the 
drive  leadings  thereto.  Let  the  state  acquire  the  present 
grounds  of  Bishop  Seymour,  the  Edwards  school  and  private 
residence  on  the  block  bounded  by  Second,  Spring,  Charles 
and  Edwards  streets,  and  use  the  site  for  the  location  of  state 
buildings  in  the  future.  A system  of  boulevards  radiating 
from  the  capitol  is  also  suggested. 

* * * 

NEW  PARKS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS- 

The  waterworks  committee  of  the  City  Council  of  Minne- 
apolis has  decided  to  advertise  for  bids  for  300  trees  for  the 
boulevard  from  Central  avenue  to  the  reservoir.  This  im- 
provement was  planned  ten  years  ago,  and  was  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  transfer  of  the  reservoir  site  to  the  city  by 
Thomas  Lowry. 

The  Park  Board  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  passed  a resolution 
to  make  a park  of  the  tract  bounded  by  Jessie,  Edgerton, 
Case  and  York  streets. 

The  city  of  Evanston,  111.,  has  recently  completed  the  filling 
in  of  a tract  of  land  on  the  lake  front  as  an  addition  to  the' 
lake  front  park.  This  completes  a park  of  eight  acres  that  • 
has  been  filled  in  and  reclaimed  from. Lake  Michigan. 
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Tl\e  Cleveland  Home  Gardening*  Association. 


What  can  be  accomplished  by  a good  idea,  consist- 
ently developed  and  applied  with  intelligence  and  wis- 
dom, is  well  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  Home 
Gardening  Association,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  which  has 
been  issued  as  part  of  the  report  of  the  organization 
for  the  year  1905.  It  has  worked  out  a practical 
method  of  civic  betterment  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  children,  a means  of  arrving  at  results  which 
has  always  been  advocated  as  most  promising. 

It  was  in  1900  that  a plan  was  perfected  for  the 
sale  of  seeds  to  the  school  children,  and  this  at  first 
among  the  primary  grades  only ; and  in  this  year  a 
beginning  was  also  made  in  the  improvement  of  school 
grounds.  For  the  latter  a public-spirited  citizen  con- 
tributed the  funds.  The  effort  was  so  successful  that 
the  school  authorities  have  since  provided  for  this 
work.  An  experiment  or  illustrative  garden  was  an- 
other development,  the  object  being  to  test  the  adapta- 
bility of  seeds  to  the  most  unfavorable  conditions,  and 
to  demonstrate  the  proper  method  and  arrangements 
of  planting.  When  the  schools  opened  in  the  Fall 
flower  shows  we^e  arranged  at  which  the  flowers 
grown  by  the  children  on  their  home  grounds  formed 
the  central  feature.  These  shows  are  now  provided 
for  annually  and  are  attractive  events. 

In  1901  bulbs  were  distributed  for  the  decoration  of 
school  rooms,  and  a series  of  illustrated  lectures  was 
inaugurated  in  the  school  rooms  wherever  possible, 
otherwise  in  adjacent  halls.  Their  object  was  to  show 
how  the  expenditure  of  a few  cents  for  seeds,  coupled 
with  a little  work,  could  produce  more  beautiful  home 
surroundings. 

In  1902,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  work,  the  asso- 
ciation undertook  the  improvement  of  a down-town 
block,  to  show  what  might  be  done  by  concerted  action. 
Twenty-one  out  of  twenty-three  families  in  the  block 
heartily  co-operated.  Seeds  and  plants  were  offered 
to  those  willing  to  care  for  them,  and  prizes  were  also 


offered  for  the  best  garden  and  window  box.  This 
was  very  successful. 

' In  1903,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  one  citizen, 
the  association  was  able  to  offer  prizes  in  bulbs  for 
the  best  garden,  window  box  and  flower  bed  in  each 
ward,  to  which  was  added  a cash  prize  of  ten  dollars 
by  the  association  itself  for  each  of  the  three  classes. 
The  same  year  there  was  published  a list  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  hardy  plants,  for  the  information  of  those 
desiring  to  make  permanent  improvements. 

In  1904  the  most  important  work  was  the  provision 
of  school  gardens  for  four  buildings ; the  Board  of 
Education  prepared  the  needed  ground  and  the  asso- 
ciation did  the  rest;  and  in  1905  the  questions  of  im- 
proving vacant  lots  and  the  establishment  of  an  ex- 
change garden  were  taken  up. 

There  were  sold  in  1905,  389,895  one-cent  packages 
of  seed ; 223,786  of  these  were  distributed  among  the 
Cleveland  public  school  children;  3,010  to  the  paro- 
chial schools;  12,000  to  the  Slavic  alliance,  and  151,099 
to  schools  and  organizations  outside  the  city.  Of  the 
gross  amount,  47,648  packets  were  vegetable  seeds 
which  were  added  to  the  list.  Many  citizens  of  out- 
side states  were  among  the  purchasers.  In  the  spring 
the  association  made  a successful  beginning  in  intro- 
ducing its  work  into  Fairport,  a harbor  town  of  3,000 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  Grand  river,  three  miles  from 
Painesville,  O.,  a third  of  the  population  being  Finns. 

The  experiment  in  establishing  school  gardens  begun 
in  1904  was  so  successful  that  in  1905  they  increased 
to  eight,  and  at  present  the  entire  work  is  assumed  by 
the  Board  of  Education  and  put  in  charge  of  Miss  Lou- 
ise Klein  Miller,  who  has  been  appointed  Curator  of 
School  Gardens,  the  first  position  of  the  kind  created 
in  the  United  States.  The  work  in  all  the  gardens  is 
entirely  voluntary,  being  done  by  the  pupils  outside  of 
school  hours.  This  work  in  Cleveland  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  experts. 
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In  1905  an  exchange  garden  was  established,  half 
an  acre  in  extent.  In  reply  to  an  appeal  for  surplus 
plants  from  all  sources,  generous  contributions  were 
made  and  the  exchange  system  is  proving  another  suc- 
cess. On  this  ground  an  i8-cent  garden  is  maintained. 

The  vacant  lot  cjuestion  was  taken  up  seriously  dur- 
ing the  year.  Many  gardens  were  created  and  a satis- 
factory beginning  made  in  this  department  of  improve- 
ment. Another  form  of  vacant  lot  cultivation  was  also 
tried,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  neighborhood 
garden.  It  was  originally  designed  for  the  use  of 
ailing  children  without  being  restricted  to  that  class 
owing  to  the  labor  involved.  Most  of  the  sick  children 
dropped  out,  but  the  experience  demonstrated  that 
while  the  original  purpose  was  not  accomplished,  the 
work  can  be  greatly  enlarged  and  the  neighborhood 
garden  become  an  important  factor  in  the  improvement 
of  city  conditions. 

In  relation  to  ward  gardens,  the  year  1905  showed 
that,  in  the  contest  for  prizes  entries  were  made  from 
every  ward  in  the  city. 

The  association  in  1903  began  to  look  after  the 
trees  of  the  city  and  by  its  influence  a city  Department 


of  Forestry  was  established.  Three  wardens  were 
appointed  and  several  thousands  of  trees  planted. 

The  entire  expense  of  the  seed  distribution  has  been 
met  by  the  proceeds  from  the  sales ; the  only  compen- 
sation paid  is  to  the  person  who  attends  to  the  orders 
and  packing  and  to  those  who  put  up  the  packages. 
All  money  contributions  have  been  used  either  for 
prizes  or  for  extending  the  work. 

In  this  brief  account  of  this  association’s  activities, 
two  questions  suggest  themselves : Where  is  there 
another  organization  that  has  produced  such  results 
in  so  short  a time?  and  why  can  not  any  other  go 
and  do  likewise.  The  results  of  the  work  of  the 
Home  Gardening  Association,  of  Cleveland,  is  un- 
questionably remarkable ; in  no  line  of  activity  has  it 
failed,  and  besides  having  laid  firm  foundations  for 
making  Cleveland  a city  beautiful,  it  has  placed  it  in 
the  position  of  a leader  in  outdoor  improvement  work, 
and  demonstrated  that  money  is  not  the  all-important 
factor.  Every  organization  in  the  country  should,  if 
possible,  secure  its  reports  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Association,  368  St.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland. 
Seeds  are  also  furnished  to  outside  organizations. 


Recent  Progress  in  ScHool  Garden  WorR 


The  development  of  the  school  garden  chiring  these 
first  few  years  of  the  twentieth  century  is  a matter  of 
astonishing  interest.  With  the  data  of  experience 
now  in  print  concerning  what  is  being  done,  and  to 
what  ejctent  the  idea  has  spread,  one  can  speculate 
upon  the  apparent  anomaly  that  gardening,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  earlier  years  of  a child’s  education,  has 
not  been  practiced  in  all  the  years  of  advanced  human 
intelligence.  On  the  face  of  the  question  if  would 
appear  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  the 
innate  love  of  nature  so  prominent  in  most  children’s 
characters,  should  have  suggested  long,  long  ago,  that 
gardening  in  some  form  or  another,  would  not  only 
give  zest  to  the  school  studies,  but  would  open  out  the 
intelligence,  the  better  to  grasp  the  problems  which 
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the  pursuit  of  the  three  R’s  entailed  upon  the  juvenile 
intellect. 

Leading  educators  of  the  young,  particularly'  in  the 
East,  are  enthusiastic  over  the  results  so  far  attained, 
and  while  a majority  of  teachers  perhaps  have  balked 
at  the  fancied  difficulty  of  correlating  the  educational 
features  of  gardening  with  the  curriculum  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  this  difficulty  has  been  surmounted  by 
those  of  broader  views,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
the  studies  involved  in  the  making  and  cultivation  of 
school  gardens  have  vitalized  the  children’s  intelli- 
gence and  made  the  other  studies  more  agreeable  and 
general  results  more  decided. 

The  school  garden  as  part  of  a child’s  education 
does  not  comprehend  doing  away  with  studies  now 
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FIG.  1.  GARDEN  PDOT  RAID  OUT  BY  SIXTH  GRADE 
BOYS  ON  GROUNDS  OF  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE.  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C. 


prosecuted  in  the  public  schools  by  substituting  others, 
but  it  tloes  contemplate  the  teaching  of  the  common 
school  subjects  in  a different  way  from  that  com- 
monly pursued.  As  Mr.  W.  A.  Baldwin,  principal  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  Hyannis,  Mass.,  says : It 
suggests  something  "like  the  laboratory  method  in  the 
primary  and  granimar  grades.  This  is  the  method  of 
life.”  Reform  in  many  ways  is  urgently  needed  in 
our  grade  and  grammar  schools,  and  it  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  realize  that  the  practice  of  school  gardening  as 
part  of  the  regular  public  school  course  promises  to 
make  that  education  more  useful  and  effective ; and 
that  it  does  so  promise  is  now  beyond  doubt. 

A brief  reference  to  the  principal  points  at  which 
the  school  gardening  in  conjunction  with  public  school 
courses  is  now  practiced  will  amplify  what  has  been 
said  above.  A pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No.  i6o,  on  “School 
Gardens,”  by  B.  F.  Galloway,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  gives  an  account  of  the  effective  co- 
operation which  the  department  has  established  with 
the  Normal  Schools  of  Washington.  The  Depart- 
ment for  years  past  has  .given  much  attention  to  agri- 
cultural education  generally,  and  in  relation  to  school 
gardens  it  early  realized  that  work  in  this  direction 
would  be  slow,  from  the  fact  that  few  school  teachers 
possess  any  particular  knowledge  of  gardening.  This 
difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  securing  the  active 
sympathy  of  those  in  charge  of  the  normal  school 
work  in  the  District,  and  the  Department  has  supplied 
lecturers,  'greenhouses  and  plant  material  by  which  tlic 
scope  of  the  work  was  broadened,  and  highly  satis- 
factory results  have  been  obtained.  The  first  efforts 
made  in  1902,  with  little  to  begin  with  on  the  part  of 
the  schools,  but  with  the  government  practically  be- 
hind the  movement,  have  led  to  garden  work  being 
carried  on  in  32  of  the  Washington  schools  in  1904. 
The  work  of  the  school  yard  has  been  correlated  with 
the  class-room  in  every  grade,  and  a keener  interest 
in  school  work  is  a notable  result. 


The  school  authorities  of  Philadelphia  Jo  not  appear 
to  take  so  keen  an  interest  in  school  gardens  as  some 
other  eastern  cities,  although  there  are  seven  gardens 
eonducted  for  school  children,  which,  however,  owe 
their  existence  to  the  Vacant  Lot  Association.  Two 
of  these  are  controlled  by  the  Civic  Club,  and  the  two 
largest  by  the  Board  of  Education,  for  which  an  ap- 
propriation is  made.  The  children  are  divided  into 
classes,  each  class  attending  three-quarter.s  of  an  hour 
in  the  morning,  while  in  the  afternoon  some  time  is 
given  to  clearing  up  the  morning’s  work.  The  main 
idea  in  respect  to  these  gardens  and  gardeners  is  that 
a taste  may  be  acquired  as  well  as  a knowledge  of 
work  which  will  tend  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vacant 
lots  of  the  city. 

Two  notable  efforts  in  New  York  have  attracted 
wide  attention — DeWitt  Clinton  Park  and  Public 
School  No.  4.  The  former  contains  the  Children's 
School  Farm,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Parsons. 
This  park  is  7 acres  in  extent  and  is  in  the  heart  of 
a tenement  district.  During  1902  and  1903  Mrs.  Par- 
sons carried  on  her  pioneer  school  on  the  rough  site, 
and  continued  it  as  well  as  she  could  while  the  con- 
tractors were  proceeding  with  the  work  of  improve- 
ment. The  Park  Board  has  arranged  a suitable  plat 
in  the  park  for  the  continuation  of  the  farm  school 
and  this  feature  will  make  this  small  park  one  of  the 
most  noted  in  the  world.  This  experiment  of  Mrs. 
Parsons  in  such  a locality  is  remarkable  evidence  of 
the  value  of  gardening  in  both  ethical  and  educational 
directions. 

The  results  of  the  efforts  at  school  gardening  in 
Public  School  No.  4,  in  the  heart  of  the  New  York 
Ghetto,  and  among  children,  few  of  whom  had  little 
idea  whatever  of  plant  life,  were  astonishing. 

The  first  school  garden  in  Boston  was  started  in  1891 
at  the  George  Putnam  Grammar  School,  and  was 
planted  with  ferns  and  wild  flowers,  designed  to  sup- 
ply the  school  with  science  material.  The  Massachu- 


FIG.  2.  GARDEN  PLOT  SHOWN  IN  FIG.  1,  SIX  WEEKS 
AFTER  PLANTING. 
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VACATION  COMMITTEE  OF  SECOND  GRADE  CHILDREN, 
FRANKLIN  SCHOOL,  WASHINGTON,  D,  C.,  POI’R  MONTHS 
AFTER  PLANTING. 


setts  Horticultural  Society  for  many  years  had  offered 
a yearly  prize  for  the  best  school  garden  and  the  best 
made  of  it.  In  1900  individual  plats  were  first  culti- 
vated and  in  1901  the  Boston  Normal  School  operated 
the  second  garden  of  the  kdnd.  The  Normal  School 
now  offers  a lecture  course  in  simple  agriculture,  lay- 
ing out  school  gardens  and  teaching  gardening  to  chil- 
dren. The  difficulty  in  all  the  older  cities  is  to  find 
convenient  land  for  the  garden  itself,  and  in  Boston 
some  of  the  brick  paving  about  the  school  premise! 
has  been  taken  up  to  provide  the  necessary  facilities. 
There  are  now  a number  of  prosperous  school  gardens 
in  Boston,'  but  the  expense  of  the  work  is  as  yet  largely 
borne  by  private  contributors  tbrough  such  associations 
as  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  etc. 

The  Education  Society  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  has  es- 
tablished three  school  gardens  to  demonstrate  the  prac- 
tical value  of  such  gardens  and  with  the  hope  that  the 
school  board  would  adopt  the  garden  as  an  adjunct 
to  public  schools  generally.  The  experiment  has  been 
highly  gratifying,  demonstrating  that  the  plan  is  feasi- 
ble under  adverse  circumstances  and  full  of  promise  of 
wide  adaptibility. 

.About  the  best  experience  on  record  as  vet  is  that 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Hyannis,  Mass.,  where 
the  principal.  Prof.  W.  A.  Baldwin,  has  made  a very 
close  study  of  the  relations  between  school  gardenr- 
and  other  school  work,  and  has  worked  up  a scheme 
of  grade  education  in  which  the  correlation  of  the 
two  makes  for  the  good  of  both.  The  figures,  facts, 
and  particulars  comprehended  in  the  garden  work  are 
incorporated  into  the  class  e.xcrcises,  and  even  the  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  work  of  garden  making,  plant- 
ing and  disposing  of  the  products,  is  included  in  the 
class  work  of  the  higher  grades.  A summer  normal 
course  for  teachers  affords  an  opportunity  for  teach- 
ers to  study  this  growing  question. 

Much  attention  is  being  given  to  the  subject  in 
Worcester,  Mass,  although  but  little  practical  aid  has 


been  accorded  by  school  authorities.  A number  of  the 
more  progressive  teachers,  assisted  by  a public  spirited 
citizen,  Mr.  Walter  D.  Ross,  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and 
Mr.  Ross  has  furnished  seeds  and  fertilizers  for  over 
two  years  to  all  schools  desiring  them.  In  1904  twenty- 
seven  schools  availed  themselves  of  the  offer.  The 
work  is  done  in  the  nature-study  period  of  the  child’s 
education,  the  out-door  work  following  informal  les- 
son in  the  classroom.  Since  the  idea  took  firm  hold 
there  has-  been  considerable  improvement  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  schools. 

Inspired  by  interest  in  civic  betterment  through  the 
Woman's  Institute  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  supported 
by  a private  subscription,  the  Yonkers  garden-school 
was  started  in  1903,  when  two  small  gardens  were 
established  in  the  tenement  district  with  36  bovs  from 
public  and  ]iarochial  schools  in  the  vicinity.  Two  un- 
sightly vacant  lots  were  first  occupied  and  with  such 
success  that  it  was  determined  to  engage  in  larger 
operations  the  next  summer.  The  garden-school  now 
covers  i^  acres  of  ground,  on  which  some  250  plats 
are  laid  out,  and  a proper  equipment  is  maintained  for 
working  them.  A superintendent  and  laborer  are  en- 
gaged and  are  assisted  by  volunteer  help.  Each  boy 
]mpil  pays  2 cents  per  week  as  a membership  fee.  If 
he  is  unable  to  pay  in  cash,  an  equivalent  is  accepted  in 
produce,  and  a book  account  is  kept  for  each  plat.  The 
instruction  in  the  main  is  individual,  and  is  as  com- 
plete as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  In  1904 
the  estimated  market  value  of  the  produce  was  $1,200. 
Each  boy  was  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  his  industry. 
The  interest  has  increased  and  far  greater  facilities 
must  be  provided.  It  is  stated  that  were  girls  admit- 
ted and  land  available,  nearly  1,000  children  could  be 
cared  for.  Another  local  association  has  also  entered 
this  interesting  field  in  a smaller  way. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  sets  a good  example.  The  school 
authorities  grade  and  sod  the  school  yards,  while  the 
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shrubbery  and  other  planting  is  by  private  efifort  in 
conjunction  with  the  children.  Ample  land  is  fur- 
nished for  decorative  playground  purposes,  and  most 
exemplary  results  have  followed.  The  influence  of  the 
children  has  completely  changed  the  public  lethargy 
so  common  in  such  lines  of  work,  and  the  improve- 
ment on  many  streets  and  about  the  schools  is  most 
marked.  Certain  associations  have  begun  the  penny 
distribution  of  seeds,  the  newspapers  have  co-operated 
most  liberally,  and  the  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  have 
been  generous  in  their  disposition  to  encourage  the 
children  in  the  cultivation  of  the  garden  and  in  other 
phases  of  the  work. 

St.  Louis  has  made  some  splendid  advances,  both  in 
the  work  of  outside  improvement  of  school  grounds 
and  in  school  gardening  proper.  The  new  school 
grounds  are  quite  attractive  and  in  special  instances 
exceptionally  so.  Many  of  the  clubs  and  associations 
have  joined  in  promoting  the  work,  and  in  1904  the 
school  board  itself  assisted  the  movement  throughout 
the  city.  In  that  year  individual  plats,  or  grade  gar- 
dens, were  started  by  a number  of  schools  on  vacant 
lots  near-by.  In  1903  the  sale  of  seeds  was  begun  by 
the  Engelmann  Botanical  Club  under  promising  condi- 
tions, but  four  seedsmen  stopped  this  work  by  a claim 
before  the  school  board  that  it  interfered  with  their 
business.  This  is  the  only  instance  of  such  a claim 
recorded  in  the  country,  and  proclaims  the  caliber  of 
the  men ; school  garden  work  must  of  necessity  help 
trade.  The  Civic  Improvement  League  has  been  privi- 
leged to  use  some  land  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gar- 
den, and  a regular  school  garden  work  has  been  in- 
augurated. ' 

The  most  far-reaching  of  the  many  efforts  at  school 


garden  instruction  thus  far  established  is  that  now 
carried  on  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  under  the  title  of  the 
School  of  Horticulture  and  conducted  by  Mr.  H.  D. 
Hemenway,  who  has  become  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  school  offers  to  children  and  teachers  a 
practical  course  in  horticulture  and  agriculture.  Two 
hours  daily  are  given  to  the  course,  of  which  one-half 
is  spent  in  the  class  room  and  the  remainder  in  the 
practical  work  of  greenhouse  and  garden.  The  work 
begins  indoors  in  February  and  in  May  land  is  assigned 
to  all  the  classes  for  practical  study.  All  the  details 
of  this  school,  the  arrangement  of  the  courses,  the 
opportunities  offered  to  both  teachers  and  pupils  for  a 
thorough  general  knowledge  of  the  work,  are  worthy 
of  investigation.  Its  influence  is  quite  apparent  in 
Hartford,  and  few  teachers  anywhere  have  such  splen- 
did opportunities  to  prepare  themselves  for  this  educa- 
tional movement  as  those  of  this  city.  The  school 
has  already  attained  an  enviable  reputation. 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  status  of  the  school 
garden  situation  over  the  country,  not  a fraction  has 
been  told.  Not  only  in  well-known  centers,  but  in 
remoter  localities  the  movement  is  taking  root,  and 
this  suggests  a satisfactory  outcome,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  not  only  the  higher  culture  of  our  future 
citizens,  for  there  is  nothing  like  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  nature  to  impart  this  culture,  but  it 
may  also  lead  to  a better  distribution  of  our  popula- 
tion. Once  impart  to  the  child  a love  of  flowers  and 
fields,  and  the  city  can  not  hold  him  unless  it  can  give 
him  a garden  spot.  A turning  to  the  garden  promises 
more  mental  and  physical  development,  more  virtue, 
and  a more  rationally  distributed  prosperity  to  our 
people. 


Floorer  SHows  and  Btilb  Culture  in  Cleveland  Public  Scbools 

By  Miss  Louise  Klein  Miller. 

Curator  of  School  Gardens^  Clevelafid  Public  Schools. 


A Flower  Show  suggests  to  people  in  general  long 
tables  upon  which  are  arranged  fine  specimen  plants, 
individual  flowers,  or  bunches  of  flowers  arranged  in 
vases,  all  properly  labeled  with  common  and  scientific 
name,  wise  looking  judges  going  about  with  score 
cards,  scoring  flowers  as  they  would  cattle  or  poultry 
and  awarding  the  red  and  blue  “First  Prize”  and  “Sec- 
ond Prize.” 

Not  so  are  the  Autumn  Flower  Shows  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Cleveland,  O., — they  are  the  loving  bring- 
ing together  by  the  children,  the  choice  products  from 
fifty  thousand  home  gardens,  the  results  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  penny  packages  of  seeds 
sold  by  the  Home  Gardening  Association  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Public  Schools  of  Cleveland  last  Spring. 

To  stimulate  gardening,  for  several  years  illustrated 
lectures  have  been  given  in  the  Public  Schools  under 


the  auspices  of  the  Home  Gardening  Association,  show- 
ing what  had  been  accomplished  and  suggesting  future 
possibilities.  In  a Russian  Jew  district  last  winter 
the  principal  of  the  school  told  the  writer  not  to  be 
disturbed  if  there  was  an  undertone  during  the  lec- 
ture, because  the  parents  could  not  understand  a word 
of  English  and  the  children  would  interpret  the  lec- 
ture to  them  as  it  was  being  given.  The  murmur,  far 
from  being  an  annoyance,  was  a stimulus,  and  an  in- 
spiration to  carry  the  gospel  of  beauty  to  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  receive  it. 

Envelopes  with  a lisl  of  seeds  and  directions  for 
planting  were  sent  to  the  schools  in  April ; the  chil- 
dren made  their  selections  and  the  packages  were  ready 
for  distribution  the  first  of  May.  Besides  the  seeds, 
thirty  thousand  Gladioli  conns  were  ordered  and 
bloomed  in  the  home  gardens  last  summer.  Thirteen 
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barrels  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  flour  sacks  were 
required  to  deliver  the  seeds  and  conns  to  the  schools. 

The  success  of  the  Association  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  nothing  is  attempted  that  can  not  be  accom- 
plished, and  only  such  seeds  are  offered  as  can  be 
raised  by  easy  culture  and  inexperienced  gardeners, — 
as  asters,  dwarf  or  climbing  nasturtiums,  phlox,  china 
pinks,  verbenas,  cosmos,  four  o’clocks,  lady  slippers, 
bachelor  buttons,  zinnias,  coreopsis,  marigold. 

Until  this  year  the  schools  of  the  city  were  divided 
into  four  classes.  A first  prize  of  ten  dollars  and  a 


in  every  pore,  when  he  said,  as  he  presented  his  limp 
offering  in  his  little  fat  hand,  saying,  “Teacher,  my 
flowers  are  hot.” 

In  congested  and  smoky  districts  where  floral  cul- 
ture is  unpromising,  to  say  the  least,  some  of  the  con- 
tributions were  most  pathetic.  Jimmie  Michael  Dono- 
han  said  he  looked  all  over  his  yard  for  a flower  and 
could  not  find  one,  but  as  he  had  saved  a few  pennies 
he  went  into  a milliner  shop  and  bought  some  fly- 
specked  and  dusty  paper  flowers,  the  price  of  which 
was  five  cents,  but  under  the  circumstances  he  secured 


FLOWER  SHOW  AT  WADE  PARK  SCHOOL.  CLEVELAND. 
“Another  Show  Was  Educative  in  Its  Significance.” 

second  prize  of  five  dollars  were  offered  in  each  class, 
the  money  to  be  used  in  beautifying  the  school  grounds. 
In  addition  to  the  money  prizes.  Judge  Dellenbaugh 
offered  one  thousand  bulbs  to  all  schools  having  a 
creditable  flower  show.  Thirty  schools  entered  for 
the  prizes,  although  flower  shows  were  held  in  other 
schools. 

This  year  the  money  prizes  were  eliminated  and 
every  school  having  a creditable  flower  show  received 
one  thousand  bulbs.  There  were  forty  shows,  more 
beautiful  and  interesting  than  last  year. 

The  principals  and  teachers  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  work  with  enthusiasm,  and  although  the  de- 
tails of  arrangement  required  great  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort,  their  energies  seemed  tireless.  The 
shows  were  objects  of  artistic  taste  and  great  beauty, 
results  not  easily  secured  when  it  is  remembered  that 
many  of  the  contributions  were  in  bunches  of  two  or 
three  flowers  of  different  and  discordant  tones,  and 
others  anything  but  in  fresh  condition,  as  was  realized 
by  a little  chap,  with  interest  and  perspiration  shining 


the  treasure  for  two.  He  put  the  flowers  into  a flower 
pot  and  triumphantly  carried  them  into  the  school 
where  they  were  given  a place  of  honor.  A little  girl 
in  the  Russian  Jew  neighborhood  brought  her  window 
box.  Her  father  keeps  a second-hand  furniture  store 
and  she  took  a small  drawer  from  an  old  bureau  and 
raised  a cabbage  plant  in  it.  A tall  slender  stalk  and 
tuft  of  a few  small  leaves  poorly  repaid  the  solicitous 
care  of  the  summer,  but  it  gave  her  pleasure.  A 
youngster  of  the  second  grade  from  the  same  school 
came  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  breathless,  inquir- 
ing for  the  teacher.  He  had  a dusty  piece  of  golden 
rod,  and  said,  “I  went  to  Woodland  Hills  for  it  and 
walked  all  the  way !” — a distance  of  six  miles.  The 
flowers  in  this  show  were  considered  so  precious  that 
each  child  wanted  to  tie  a piece  of  paper  or  string 
around  his  offering  and  requested  that  the  contribution 
be  returned  to  the  owner  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

Better  but  not  more  gratifying  results  were  secured 
in  the  districts  where  the  children  could  purchase  a 
larger  number  of  seeds  and  had  better  opportunities 
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for  raising  flowers.  One  school  in  a favored  neighbor- 
hood bought  six  thousand  packages  of  seeds  and  the 
show  was  artistic  and  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  An 
effort  to  secure  cpiality  was  shown  at  one  school  by  a 
display  of  fine  specimens  of  each  of  the  different  kinds 
of  flowers  named  in  the  list.  Another  show  was  edu- 
cative in  its  significance.  It  was  arranged  in  the  audi- 
torium on  the  third  floor,  part  of  the  space  being  en- 
closed by  a fence  of  wire  netting,  covered  with  vines 
and  bordered  with  golden  rod  and  asters,  to  represent 
a herbaceous  border.  Whthin  the  enclosure  were  for- 
mal beds  of  different  flowers,  arranged  with  refer- 
ence to  a color  scheme,  the  effect  being  very  .har- 
monious. Entering  the  garden  through  an  archway 
covered  with  vines,  visitors  walked  through  the  paths 
toward  the  stage,  which  was  covered  with  green  cloth 
which  represented  a terrace,  provided  with  seats  and 


pearance  of  growing  in  a lawn, — giving  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  composition. 

The  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the  shows  was 
much  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  golden  rod  and 
asters  which  were  brought  from  the  woods  and  waste 
places.  The  older  boys  in  all  schools  took  special  de- 
light in  securing  these  contributions  and  were  encour- 
aged to  do  so,  as  it  gave  them  a taste  for  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauty  of  common  things  and  gave  many 
children  an  opportunity  of  seeing  autumn  wild  flowers 
which  they  probably  could  not  see  in  any  other  wav. 

The  rejports  from  the  principals  and  teachers  have 
been  most  gratifying.  They  declare  that  without  ex- 
ception the  influence  of  this  work  is  refining  and  up- 
lifting : that  it  especially  appeals  to  boys  ; that  it  dis- 
closes the  side  of  some  boys’  natures  that  they  never 
dreamed  of ; that  the  children  see  a different  phase  of 


FLOWER  SHOW  AT  GIDDINGS  SCHOOL  AT  CLEVELAND. 
“An  Effect  Which  Was  Really  Enchanting.’' 


adorned  with  statuary,  vases  and  effective  flowering 
plants. 

Another  spacious  display  had  a star  in  the  center  of 
the  hall  for  its  dominant  feature,  with  a bell  covered 
with  autumn  leaves  suspended  by  garlands  of  flowers 
and  leaves.  Beautiful  statuary,  pictures  and  foliage 
plants  were  disposed  about  the  hall,*  the  columns  sup- 
porting the  ceiling  were  worked  with  golden  rod  and 
purple  asters  with  a dash  of  orange  in  the  marigolds 
and  bitter  sweets,  the  entrance  arched  by  an  arbor  of 
green  and  gorgeous  color,  all  produce’d  an  effect  which 
was  really  enchanting.  After  preparations  had  been 
completed  and  the  show  was  ready  for  the  judges, 
one  of  the  most  troublesome  boys  of  the  school,  from 
one  of  the  poorest  homes,  said  he  thought  the  show 
could  be  improved.  He  hurried  home,  cut  the  grass, 
brought  it  in  a basket  and  .made  a circle  around  the 
star,  just  touching  the  points;  but  this  did  not  satisfy 
him.  He  took  some  companions,  and  in  a short  time 
reappeared  with  a basket  of  clover  cut  from  another 
yard  which  they  scatterd  over  the  floor,  around  the 
star  and  within  the  circle,  thus  giving  the  star  the  ap- 


the  teacher's  nature.  It  brings  teachers  and  pupils 
into  closer  and  more  sympathetic  touch  by  their  mutual 
love  of  the  beautiful. 

Bulb  Culture. 

Great  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  Home 
Gardens,  School  Gardens  and  Flower  Shows  of  the 
Public  School  children,  but  there  is  not  a general 
knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  work  fostered  and  encouraged  by  tbe  Home  Gar- 
dening Association,  thus  arousing  an  appreciation  of 
and  engendering  a love  for  the  beautiful,  enhancing 
thereby  the  attractions  of  the  fair  city  of  Cleveland. 

Nearly  100,000  bulbs  of  different  varieties  have  been 
distributed  among  the  school  children  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Home  Gardening  Association  and 
its  friends,  since  last  May.  Thirtv  thousand  Gladioli  jj^ 
conns  were  sold  to  the  children  and  teachers  last  spring'# 
at  a penny  apiece  in  lots  of  one  to  one  hundred.  These 
tall  showy  spikes  of  flowers  growing  from  the  spear- 
like leaves  added  a touch  of  color  and  beauty  to  many 
gardens,  and  in  some  instances  a solitary  plant  bloom- 
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WINTER  BULB  FLOWER  SHOW  AT  FAIRMOUNT  SCHOOL, 
CLEVELAND,  O. 


gas-laden  air,  surrounded  by  weeds,  tin 
cans,  bottles  and  rubbish,  indicated  a iove 
of  beauty  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin 

Judge  Dellenbaugh,  the  generous  friend 
of  school  children,  to  stimulate  bulbous 
plant  culture,  presented  i,ooo  bulbs  to  each 
school  making  a creditable  showing  at  the 
flower  shows  this  year.  These  bulbs, 

40,000,  have  all  been  planted  and  are  in  the 
soil  waiting  for  the  first  warm  breath  of 
spring  to  call  them  forth  in  all  their  grace, 
beauty  and  loveliness.  The  bulbs  have 
been  disposed  of  in  as  many  different  ways 
as  there  are  schools,  some  in  formal  beds,' 
some  in  borders  and  others  scattered 
through  the  grass  to  come  up  in  unexpected 
places.  It  would  have  delighted  the  Judge’s 

heart  to  have  seen  fifty-four  eighth-grade  children  of 
the  Warren  School,  each  supplied  with  twenty  bulbs, 
armed  with  a knife,  sharp  stick  or  “dibble,”  on  their 
knees  in  the  grass,  tucking  the  crocus  bulbs  away  in 
snug  comfortable  places  for  che  winter. 

As  the  Warren  School  received  the  first  'prize  for 
the  school  gardens,  the  children  had  five  hundred 
tulip  bulbs,  which  were  placed  in  two  circular  beds 
in  the  front  yard.  After  the  beds  had  been  prepared 
and  made  smooth,  the  children  had  a practical  lesson 
in  geometry.  They  found  the  center  of  the  bed,  drove 
a stake  to  which  was  tied  a cord  in  such  a manner 
that  it  would  move  freely  around  the  stake.  The  bulbs 
Avere  to  be  planted  in  concentric  circles  six  inches  apart. 
The  cord  was  tied  around  another  sharp  stake  six 
inches  from  the  one  in  the  center,  making  the  radius 
of  a circle  a foot  in  diameter.  Successive  circles  were 
made  by  increasing  the  radius  six  inches  each  time. 
The  bulbs  were  set  five  inches  apart  in  the  circular 
grooves,  and  covered  with  four  inches  of  soil.  As  an 
additional  protection  a light  dressing  of  manure  was 
added,  which  will  be  increased  later  in  the  season  when 
it  is  needed. 

Last  spring  47,000  bulbs  were  ordered  through  the 
Home  Gardening  Association  by  the  children  and 
teachers.  The  bulbs  were  shipped  direct  from  Hol- 


land and  delivered  to  the  schools  in  their  foreign  pack- 
ages. The  consignment  consisted  principally  of  tulips, 
narcissuses,  daffodils  and  some  hyacinths.-  These  will 
be  used  especially  for  school  room  decoration.  The 
manner  of  caring  for  the  bulbs  varies  with  conditions 
and  experience  of  school  officials.  Fortunately  some 
of  the  custodians  of  the  school  buildings  are  trained 
gardeners,  and  are  able  to  give  valuable  assistance  in 
bulb  and  floral  culture. 

The  teachers  and  children  of  the  Fairmount  School 
have  been  very  succesful  with  their  bulbs.  The  school 
is  provided  with  a number  of  boxes  36x9x9  inches, 
painted  green,  used  as  window  boxes.  The  janitor 
prepared  a compost  heap  of  dry  leaves,  manure  and 
soil  which  he  turned  thoroughly  several  times  during 
the  summer,  making  it  a good  potting  soil  for  the  au- 
tumn. The  boxes  were  half  filled  with  soil,  and  bulbs 
used  which  will  produce  a succession  of  blooming.  The 
Crocuses  were  used  for  the  edge  of  the  boxes  for 
earliest  blooming,  and  a hyacinth  in  each  end  for  late 
blooming,  with  narcissuses  and  tulips  for  intermediate 
blooming.  The  boxes  were  all  buried  in  a pit  in  the 
back  yard,  and  covered  with  six  inches  of  earth,  and 
a top  dressing  will  be,  added  later.  About  January 
first  the  boxes  will  be  removed  from  the  pit,  taken  to  a 
cool  place  and  when  the  leaves  appear  they  will  grad- 
ually be. brought  to  the  light.  For  five  weeks  there  will 
be  a wealth  of  bloom  to  delight  every^  child’s  heart. 


“OUR  FLOWERS” — SCRANTON  SCHOOL  FLOWER  EXHIBIT,  CLE'VE- 
LAND,  O. 
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Some  Eittle-Known  Native  Ornamentals— VI. 

By  Wilfred  A.  Brotherton. 

Our  Native  Valerians. 


Few  things  are  much  prettier  than  an  old  well-estab- 
lished clump  of  the  European  Valerian — Valeriana  of- 
ficinalis— for  this  plant  is  not  only  valuable  as  a medi- 
cine but  as  an  ornamental.  Its  large  clusters  of  small 
pink  or  white  fragrant  flowers,  rising  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  feet,  are  certainly  a fine  sight.  Our 
native  Valerians  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised  as 
ornamentals.  I will  mention  but  few  of  them,  how- 
ever. 

Valeriana,  pansiflora,  Mse,  Large-Flo'wered  Vale- 
rian, 

Remarkable  for  its  comparatively  large  pink  flowers, 
which  are  three  or  four  times  longer  than  those  of  the 
European  Valerian  (one-half  to  five-sixths  of  an  inch 
long)  ; few  or  many  in  terminal  clusters.  The  plant 
grows  from  one  to  three  feet  tall.  The  lower  leaves 
usually  undivided,  broad-ovate,  cordate,  stem  leaves 
3-7  pinnately  divided.  Root  stocks  slender,  mostly 
horizontal.  Prefers  most  soils.  Pennsylvania  to  West 
Virginia,  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 

Valeriana  edulis,  Nutt.  Edible  Valerian. 

This  name  is  rather  an  unsafe  one.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  large,  thick,  fleshy  carrot-like  roots  are  used 
as  food  by  various  native  Americans,  vulgarly  but  im- 
properly called  Indians,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a fact  that 
in  a fresh  state,  or  improperly  prepared,  these  roots 
are  dangerously  poisonous.  Even  as  the  Bitter  Cassava 
or  Manihot,  though  dangerously  poisonous  when  fresh, 
is  made  to  supply  the  delicious  tapioca  when  properly 
prepared,  so  this  poisonous  plant  supplied  our  Aborigi- 
nes with  a wholesome  article  of  food  when  properly 
prepared.  While  not  a very  handsome  plant,  it  is  one 
that  is  not  liable  to  escape  notice  in  a collection.  Grows 
three  or  four  feet  tall  in  upland,  wet  places,  usually 
in  marl,  the  root  throwing  up  many  long,  narrow, 
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smooth,  rich  green,  parallel-veined,  undivided  leaves. 
Stem  leaves  few,  pinnately  lobed ; lobes  narrow. 
Elowers  small ; many  in  a large  cluster  at  top  of  stem. 
Yellowish  white,  slightly  fragrant. 

Valeriana  uliginosa  {T  and  G.)  Rydb.  S<rvamp  Vale- 
rian. 

A neat,  pretty  species,  considerably  resembling  the 
European  Valerian,  growing  one  to  three  feet  tall, 
with  oblong  or  spatulate  root-leaves,  and  three  or  four 
pairs  of  sparingly  hairy-stern  leaves,  which  are  pin- 
nately parted  into-  from  three  to  thirteen  ovate,  to  lance- 
olate, usually  dentate,  segments,  bearing  at  top  a rather 
dense  cluster  of  pink  or  nearly  white  flowers. 

Valeriana  septentrionalis,  Rydb.  Northern  Valerian. 

A smaller  plant  than  preceding;  like  it,  possessing 
same  medicinal  properties  as  European  species,  but 
having  the  clearest  white  flowers  of  any  species  of 
Valerian  I have  met;  a neat  and  very  pretty  plant  well 
worthy  of  culture  as  an  ornamental.  Erect,  one  to 
two  feet  tall ; very  smooth  throughout ; root-leaves 
long-stalked,  spatulate  or  oval ; stem-leaves  about  three 
pairs,  lowest  petioled,  upper  sessile,  divided  into  5-7 
oval  to  linear-lanceolate,  entire  segments.  Elowers 
many,  clear  white,  in  dense  clusters,  fine  for  cut 
flowers,  smaller  than  those  of  preceding  species,  but 
larger  than  those  of  the  European  Valerian.  It  grows 
in  the  northern  portions  of  the  United  States  to  sub- 
arctic America,  west  to  British  Columbia,  in  wet  soil, 
preferring  highland  swamps ; one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous flowers  of  the  highland  swamps  of  south- 
eastern Michigan,  strangely  enough  associated  with 
Cypripediums — of  similar  medicinal  properties — and 
with  rattlesnakes ! Old  plants  form  large  clumps, 
rather  prefers  marl-beds ; therefore  like  Valeriana  edu- 
lis, a lime-loving  plant. 
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Arbor  Day  in  tbe  Diiiferent  States. 


Recognizing  the  increasing  importance  of  Arbor  Day,  and 
in  response  to  a general  demand,  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation has  prepared  a “Suggested  Arbor  Day  Program,” 
published  in  Bulletin  i6  of  that  organization.  The  program 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning,  of  Boston,  vice- 
president  of  the  association’s  “Outdoor  Art”  department,  and 
contains,  besides  a program  for  the  observance  of  the  day, 
a list  of  famous  trees  in  the  country,  and  a list  of  dates  for 
the  celebration  of  Arbor  Day  in  the  different  states.  . 

The  table  of  dates  not  yet  observed  this  year,  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  and  revised  by  information  concern- 
ing this  year’s  dates  that  we  have  received  is  as  follows : 

Arizona,  Friday  following  first  day  of  April  and  Friday 
following  first  day  of  February;  Arkansas,  December  15; 
California,  observed  by  separate  counties,  but  not  generally; 
Colorado,  third  Friday  in  April ; Connecticut,  appointed  by 
governor,  this  year  April  28;  Delaware,  appointed  by  gov- 
ernor, this  year  March  30;  District  of  Columbia,  not  ob- 
served; Florida,  first  Friday  in  February;  Georgia,  first  Fri- 
day in  December ; Idaho,  last  Monday  in  April ; Illinois,  date 
fixed  by  governor  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction ; 
Indiana,  last  Friday  in  October;  Iowa,  date  fixed  by 
proclamation  of  Congress,  this  year  April  27;  Kansas,  date 
fixed  by  proclamation  of  Congress;  Maine,  date  fixed  by 
proclamation  of  governor,  usually  early  in  May;  Maryland, 


in  April,  date  fixed  by  proclamation  of  governor ; Massa- 
chusetts, last  Saturday  in  April;  Michigan,  last  Friday  in 
April;  Minnesota,  date  fixed  by  proclamation  of  governor, 
this  year  April  20;  Mississippi,  December  10;  Missouri,  Fri- 
day after  first  Tuesday  in  April;  Montana,  second  Tuesday 
in  May;  Nebraska,  April  22;  Nevada,  date  fixed  by  proclama- 
tion of  governor,  usually  in  April ; New  Hampshire,  date  not 
fixed,  usually  in  May;  Ne\^  jersey,  usually  third  Friday  in 
April,  appointed  by  governor;  New  Mexico,  second  Friday 
in  March;  New  York,  Friday  following  first  day  of  May; 
North  Carolina,  October  12,  usually  observed;  North  Da- 
kota, first  Friday  in  May;  Ohio,  second  or  third  Friday  in 
April,  this  year  April  20;  Oklahoma,  second  Friday  in  April; 
Oregon,  appointment  by  governor,  this  year  April  13;  Penn- 
sylvania, appointment  by  superintendent  of  instruction,  one 
day  in  spring  and  one  in  fall ; Rhode  Island,  second  Friday  in 
May;  South  Carolina,  third  Friday  in  November;  South  Da- 
kota, date  fixed  by  governor;  Tennessee,  date  fixed  annually 
in  November;  Texas,  February  22;  Utah,  April  15;  Ver- 
mont, latter  part  of  April  or  first  of  May;  Washington,  ir- 
regularly observed,  date  set  by  governor,  different  dates  east 
and  west  of  the  Cascades;  West  Virginia,  third  Friday  in 
April  and  third  Friday  in  November;  Wisconsin,  date  fixed 
by  governor,  this  year  May  4;  Wyoming,  date  fixed  by  gov- 
ernor, this  year  April  27. 


Notes  of  Trees  and  Tree  Planting'. 


In  the  message  which  Governor  Higgins  recently  sent  to 
the  New  York  legislature  he  recommended  that  shade  trees 
be  planted  along  the  improved  highways,  and  that  the  ex- 
pense thereof  be  included  in  the  contract  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  road.  The  governor  spent  a part  of  his  summer 
in  Europe,  and  undoubtedly  in  France  was  impressed  with 
the  careful  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  highways 
and  the  frugality  of  the  French  people  in  that  they  planted 
shade  trees  along  the  road,  not  for  the  one  purpose  only  of 
beauty  to  the  traveling  stranger,  but  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing moisture  in  order  to  keep  the  stone  roads  from  ravelling, 
as  they  do  when  they  are  dry  and  the  little  stones  roll  apart 
from  one  another.  This  ravelling  is  prevented  if  the  road  is 
sprinkled,  but  the  thrifty  Frenchman  has  learned  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  plant  trees  and  hold  the  moisture  in  the  air 
around  the  road  in  a natural  method,  rather  than  to  pay 
taxes  to  have  a man  run  a sprinkling  cart.  The  thrifty 
Frenchman  has  also  learned  that  on  his  25,000  miles  of  main 
road,  which  are  built  and  maintained  by  the  nation,  he  is  in 
reality  maintaining  a forest  from  which  he  is  able  to  cut  a 
certain  number  of  trees  each  year,  which  he  sells,  and  thus 
obtains  a revenue  toward  road  maintenance.  In  place  of  the 
trees  that  he  cuts  he  puts  out  new  ones,  and  there  is  a con- 
stant succession  of  new  trees  being  planted  and  old  trees 
being  cut.  The  serious  question  in  this  state  of  the  loss  of 
timber  from  our  watersheds  makes  it  highly  advisable  that 
wherever  practicable  trees  should  be  planted  along  all  stone 
roads  to  protect  them  from  ravelling.  Trees  are  not  planted 
along  gravel  roads,  as  it  would  make  them  too  muddy,  but 
when  planted  along  stone  roads  they  are  very  valuable  toward 
maintaining  them  economically. 

* * * 

In  the  effort  to  assist  toward  uniformity  of  usage  in  scien- 
tific  names  of  forest  trees,  and  also  to  lessen  the  chaos  in 
the  use  of  common  names,  the  Forest  Service  has  already 
published  “A  Check  List  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  the  United 
States.  This  serves  as  a guide  when  a tree  has  been  identi- 
fied by  the  botanist.  But  the  first  requisite  is  that  the  identi- 


fication should  be  correct.  For  this  reason  the  Forest  Service 
now  offers  its  technical  knowledge  to  city  authorities.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  assistance  may  be  given.  Where  the 
work  is  on  a large  scale,  a representative  of  the  Service  will 
visit  the  town  or  city  and  identify  the  tree  by  examination  on 
the  spot.  In  most  cases,  however,  identification  by  corre- 
spondence will  prove  entirely  adequate. 

For  such  identification  a full  set  of  specimens,  illustrating 
mature  foliage  and,  if  possible,  specimens  of  the  flowers  and 
of  the  fruit  should  be  sent.  Fruit  specimens  are  very  essen- 
tial, but  flowers  may  be  omitted  if  they  cannot  be  readily 
secured.  Two  or  three  specimens  of  branches  in  leaf,  10  to 
12  inches  long,  taken  from  the  different  parts  of  the  crown, 
so  as  to  exhibit  all  of  the  leaf  forms  common  to  the  species, 
will  answer  for  the  foliage. 

Suggestions  as  to  labels  and  their  use  are  also  made  by 
the  Service  when  requested. 

^ ^ 

A philanthropic  citizen  of  St.  Louis  has  offered,  through 
the  Civic  Improvement  League,  prizes  to  the  amount  of 
$500  to  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  who  will  secure  the 
largest  number  of  orders  for  shade  trees,  to  be  planted  in 
the  city  according  to  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  a 
committee.  The  child  who  wins  first  prize  secures  $200,  and 
there  are  other  prizes  of  one  hundred,  seventy-five,  fifty  and 
several  ten  dollar  prizes.  This  scheme  has  resulted  in  a 
tremendous  amount  of  activity  among  the  school  children. 

* * 

Sid  J.  Hare,  landscape  architect,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  re- 
cently delivered  a lecture  before  the  improvement  association 
of  Joplin,  Mo.,  giving  some  pertinent  advice  about  the  care 
and  planting  of  trees,  beautifying  of  streets,  the  improvement 
of  school  and  home  grounds,  and  other  lines  of  improve- 
ment work. 

* * * 

The  Alameda  Improvement  Club,  of  Alameda,  Cal.,  will 
plant  several  miles  of  sycamore  trees  alternated  with  dra- 
caenas along  the  sidewalks. 
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Crowded  Monviments. 

Bv  W.  X.  Ruuu. 


The  lawn  plan  is  practically  the  only  plan  recognized 
liv  the  American  cemetery  manager  of  today.  The 
advantages  of  this  system  and  the  increased  beauty  of 
cemeteries  conducted  in  this  manner  are  so  well  recog- 
nized as  no  longer  to  be  a subject  for  discussion,  and 
}et  we  see  in  many  parts  of  many  cemeteries,  espe- 
cially in  the  cheaper  parts  of  the  grounds,  a condition 
which  entirely  nullifies  the  work  done  under  the  lawn 
plan,  and  which  totally  destroys  all  good  landscape 
effiects.  We  have  done  away  with  copings,  fences, 
hedges,  and  tall  slabs,  to  the  great  advantage  of  all 
concerned,  but  so  long  as  we  allow  the  erection  of 
monuments  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  the  good 
of  abolishing  those  unsightly  things  is  largely  nullified. 

The  tendency  of  a large  class,  whose  means  are  lim- 
ited, is  towards  show.  The  smallest  possible  lot,  and 
the  largest  possible  monument  is  the  rule  with  them, 
and  where,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  smaller  lots  are 
grouped  together,  a sad  condition  of  things  is  soon 
evident.  Meaningless  and  ugly  shapes  of  the  stone 
cutter’s  “art”  of  white,  gray,  pink,  blue  and  mottled 
marble,  all  the  colors  of  Barre,  Quincy,  Westerly, 
Scotch  granites,  pinks,  pink  browns,  deep  browns, 
bluish  browns,  blacks,  cream  colors,  all  the  shades  of 
gray,— one  is  tempted  to  say  all  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow— are  massed  and  jumbled  together,  until  the  land- 
scape is  nothing  but  group  after  group  of  clashing 
colors  and  ugly  forms.  One  loses  in  the  cemetery  his 
tendency  toward  the  modern  and  more  liberal  forms 
of  belief,  and  goes  back  to  the  literal  brimstone  when 
viewing  the  work  of  the  traveling  monument  peddler 
(and  of  many  who  do  not  travel)  and  the  design-book 
man.  There  is  no  adequate  punishment  for  them  in 
this  world,  but  let  us  hope  for  the  best  (or  rather  the 
worst)  in  the  future  one. 

The  lawn  plan  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion 
would,  of  course,  eliminate  all  monumental  structures 


of  any  kind  projecting  above  ground.  The  times  are 
not  ripe,  however,  for  such  radical  steps.  The  mon- 
ument is  with  us  to  sta}'  a long  time — perhaps  always. 
Statistics  are  not  at  hand,  but  the  writer  will  venture 
the  assertion  that  during  the  past  year,  and  during 
each  year  for  a long  time  back,  the  monuments  erected 
both  in  number  and  value  largely  exceeded  those  of 
previous  years. 

The  cpiestion  is  not  of  attempting  the  impossible  and 
trying  to  do  away  with  them,  but  of  so  regulating  their 
erection  as  to  mitigate  the  evil  as  much  as  possible. 

Rules  adopted  by  some  cemeteries  limiting  the  space 
occupied  by  the  monument  to  a small  percentage  of 
the  total  area  of  the  lot  are  excellent  and  effective 
and  should  be  in  force  in  all  cemeteries.  They  have, 
however,  one  defect.  Occasionally  a lot  owner  will 
decrease  the  base  area  of  his  monument  beyond  all 
proper  proportion  in  order  to  erect  a large  monument 
on  a small  lot. 

It  is,  of  course,  desirable  on  all  lots  fronting  on 
drives  to  set  back  the  monuments  as  far  as  possible, 
but  in  inside  lots  the  monument  should  always  be 
placed  in  the  exact  center  of  the  lot.  This  will  assure 
each  one  being  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from 
the  other,  and  will  often  interfere  with  the  grave 
spaces  so  that  the  purchase  of  a large  lot  is  necessary, 
and  the  larger  the  better  (or  rather,  less  bad)  the 
effect. 

A plan  tried  at  first  on  a small  scale  and  now  adopted 
in  all  new  sections  in  our  grounds,  and  which  we  be- 
lieve has  done  more  and  will  do  more  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  grounds  than  any  other  regulation,  is  the 
prohibiting  of  monuments  altogether  on  certain  desig- 
nated lots,  and  the  putting  of  a clause  to  that  effect 
in  the  deeds.  The  plan  is  to  lay  out  alternately  a large  j 

and  a smaller  lot,  on  the  latter  the  monument  being  j; 

prohibited.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  in  this  way  h 
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the  monuments  will  necessarily  be  scattered,  and  that 
no  one  monument  will  ever  be  near  enough  to  another 
to  clash  with  it,  and  no  crowding  will  ever  occur.  No 
objection  is  made  by  the  owners  of  the  large  lots  to 
the  smaller  ones  adjoining,  as  from  their  being  no 
monuments  on  them  they  are  in  no  sense  a damage. 

At  present  in  our  newer  sections  over  one-half  the 
lots  are  sold  with  the  no  monument  clause,  and  we 
find  no  difficulty  in  selling  them,  especially  as  we 


The  Taj  Mahal,  India 

In  a country  so  rich  in  decorative  tombs  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  is  the  finest,  but  the  Taj  or — as  it  is 
more  properly  known — the  Taj  Mahal  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful.  Built  in  1630,  it  is  rightly  described  as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  .the  world.  Erected  by  the  Em- 
peror Shah  Tchan  in  memory  of  his  favorite  wife, 
Mumtaz-i-Mahal,  it  stands  in  an  oblong  garden — 
down  the  centre  of  which  runs  an  artificial  stream,  and 
is  enclosed  by  a wall  of  red  sandstone  in  the  centre  of 
which — and  facing  the  Taj — is  a superb  gateway  of 
sandstone  ornamented  with  inscriptions  from  the 
Koran  in  white  marble.  The  monument  stands  on  a 
marble  faced  raised  platform  about  eighteen  feet  high, 
and  over  three  hundred  feet  square.  At  each  corner 
of  the  terrace  is  a beautiful  minaret  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  feet  high,  the  proportions  of  which  are 
perfect,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  marble  platform  is 


charge  a relatively  higher  price  for  the  monument  lot, 
explaining  that  it  increases  the  expense  of  cutting  the 
grass. 

This  regulation  is  a great  blessing  to  the  lot  owner 
as  well  as  to  the  cemetery,  as  the  prohibiting  clause 
many  times  prevents  his  falling  a victim  to  the  wiles 
of  some  monument  peddler  and  buying  something 
which  he  does  not  really  want  and  can  ill  afiford  to  pay 
for.  Needless  to  sav,  the  dealers  don't  like  it. 


s Famous  Monument. 

the  mausoleum — a square  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  feet.  Above  this  is  the  great  dome,  fifty-eight  feet 
in  diameter  and  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  underneath 
is  the  wonderful  trellis-work  screen  of  white  marble. 
'Within  this  enclosure  are  the  tombs  of  Shah-Tchan 
and  the  wife  to  whom  he  erected  the  memorial. 
Fiihrer  thus  describes  the  rest  of  the  mausoleum,  and 
as  his  description  is  difficult  to  improve  upon,  it  is, 
perhaps,  best  to  quote  it ; “In  every  angle  of  the 
building  is  a small  domical  apartment  of  two  stories 
in  height,  26  feet  8 inches  in  diameter,  and  these  are 
connected  by  various  passages  and  halls.  The  light 
to  the  central  apartment  is  admitted  only  through 
double  screens  of  white  marble  trellis-work  of  the  most 
exquisite  design,  one  on  the  outer  and  one  on  the  inner 
face  of  the  walls.  This  building,  too,  is  an  exquisite 
example  of  that  system  of  inlaying  with  precious 
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stones  which  became  the  great  characteristic  of  the 
style  of  the  Moguls  after  the  death  of  Akbar,”  Every 
spandrel,  each  angle,  and  almost  every  architectural  de- 
tail in  the  Taj  is  beautifully  inlaid  with  jasper,  blood- 
stones, agates,  and  other  stones.  Relieved  by  the  pure 
white  marble  this  scheme  of  decoration  is  a revelation 
to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  glories  of  the 
eastern  tomb.  Nor  is  it  used  lavishly  and  indiscrimi- 
nately ; though  in  evidence  in  all  parts  of  the  build- 
ing it  is  apportioned  so  discreetly  that  it  never  ob- 
trudes itself.  Indeed,  the  decoration  of  the  Taj  speaks 
volumes  for  the  17th  century  Indian  architects. 

England’s  leading  humorist,  Clement  Scott,  once 
visited  the  Taj,  and  subsequently  conveyed  his  impres- 
sions to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  a daily 
paper.  Though  he  described  this  beautiful  monument 
as  a “miracle  in  marble” — speaking  of  the  Taj  as  if  it 
were  a conjuring-trick,  he  clothed  his  ideas  in  lan- 
guage which  was — in  the  main — sensible  and  appro- 
priate. “I  did  not,”  said  he,  “at  all  understand  the 
artistic  beauty  of  marble  until  I visited  India.”  Thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  American  monumental  sculptors,  the 
possibilities  of  marble  have  been  demonstrated  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  but  if  among  readers  of  this 
paper  there  are  any  who  care  to  journey  so  far  afield 
as  India,  an  examination  of  the  Taj  Mahal  must  have 
the  best  possible  influence  on  their  work.  “Into  the 
fair  body  of  the  Indian  marble,”  he  adds,  “*  * * 

“are  worked  designs  and  arabesques  borrowed  from  the 
Persia  of  ancient  history,  and  flowers  of  exquisite  hue 
and  symmetry,  suggested  by  the  more  advanced  and 
civilized  Florentine  artists,  who  were  tempted  over  by 
the  well-filled  coffers  of  Shah  Tchan.”  It  was  the  orig- 
inal intention  of  the  Emperor  to  build  for  himself  a still 
more  magnificent  tomb  across  the  river,  and  to  cause 
the  two  to  be  joined  by  a bridge  of  silver,  but  fate  and 
circumstances,”  remarks  Clement  Scott,  “decreed  that 
this  should  not  be,  so  in  the  Taj  Mahal  rest  side  by 
side  these  married  lovers  under  a milk-white  canopy 
that  is  the  admiration  of  the  whole  civilized  world.” 
His  description  of  the  building  is  equally  happy — 
<<*  * * the  marble  made  into  delicate  lace-work, 

by  exquisite  carving ; the  screen  of  marble  as  light  as 
gossamer ; the  tomb  of  white  marble  encrusted  with  the 
most  precious  colored  marbles  in  the  world,  and  studded 
with  unconnected  jewels.” 

The  photograph  gives  no  idea  of  the  glories  of  this 
matchless  monument;  nor  would  a competent  painter 
succeed  in  doing  it  justice.  The  wonderful  whiteness 
of  the  marble;  the  blueness  of  the  pale  Indian  sky; 
the  green  of  the  trees  and  the  deep  purple  of  the  clus- 
tering bourgainvillias — all  combine  to  make  a pic- 
ture to  depict  which  is,  probably,  beyond  the  skill  of 
the  greatest  artist.  Several  have  attempted  the  task, 
but  the  best  result  is  a failure — a complete  failure. 
The  Taj  must  be  seen — in  the  full  glare  of  the  noon- 


day sun,  when  the  air  is  clear  and  the  garden  sweet 
with  the  scent  of  the  roses  and  lemons ; of  an  evening, 
when  the  marvellously  rich  Indian  sunset  forms  a fit- 
ting back-ground,  touching  in  color  the  domes 
and  the  tops  of  the  minarets;  and  at  night  against  the 
inky  blackness  of  the  sky.  One  should  also  see  it  by 
moonlight — the  beautiful  tropical  moonlight — when,  as 
one  of  England’s  minor  literary  geniuses  once  said  in 
a rare  moment  of  inspiration,  “the  color  is  all  spent, 
and  the  Taj,  transformed  into  a peerless  lily,  stands 
erect  in  its  garden  to  receive  the  cold  embraces  of  the 
moon.  On  the  principle  that  “a  prophet  has  no  honor 
in  his  own  country”  the  educated  blacks  have  neither 
admiration  nor  veneration  for  the  Taj  : some  of  them 
live  months  in  Agra  without  once  going  near  it.  Nor 
do  Anglo-Indians  appreciate  it  at  its  true  worth;  half- 
drunken,  haft-caste  subalterns  in  native  regiments 
furiously  drive  there  after  a guest-night  at  mess,  and 
white  men  and  women  use  it  as  a rendezvous  for  their 
flirtations.  Vulgar  brutes  picnic  in  the  garden  and 
yell  banal  patriotic  songs  to  a banjo  accompaniment, 
and  the  soldiers  from  “cantonments”  think  it  a feather 
in  their  caps  to  scratch  obscene  remarks  on  the  walls 
with  the  stump  of  a “coffee-shop”  pencil.  But  if  this 
exquisite  “Dream  in  Marble” — as  a French  traveller 
has  so  aptly  described  it — is  not  appreciated  by  the 
native  and  Anglo-Indian  element,  it  is  a lasting  delight 
to  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  travellers  who  have 
journeyed  to  Agra  specially  to  judge  for  themselves  of 
its  beauties.  George  Cecil. 


TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  AMERICAN  CEMETERY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  local  committee  of  arrangements  for  this  con- 
vention has  set  the  dates:  August  21,  22  and  23,  and 
has  selected  the  Hotel  “Cadillac”  for  headquarters  and 
place  of  meetings. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  most  vital  and  prac- 
tical part  of  the  proceedings  lies  in  visiting  and  in- 
specting the  various  cemeteries  and  parks,  and  will, 
therefore,  in  formulating  its  program,  endeavor  to 
combine  reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  visiting  and 
inspection  of  cemeteries  and  parks,  business  and  en- 
tertainment in  a way  to  obtain  the  best  resqlts  for 
the  limited  time  of  the  meetings. 

While  some  papers  have  been  promised,  more  are 
wanted,  and  the  committee  here  desires  to  plead  for 
volunteers  to  prepare  short  papers. 

The  committee  fully  expects  to  have  further  infor- 
mation and  the  complete  program  ready  for  publica- 
tion in  May  issue  of  Park  and  Cemetery. 

Inquiries  will  be  cheerfully  answered  by 

FRANK  EURICH, 

Sec.  Local  Committee,  604  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 
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Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  iheyn^  historical sketcheSy 
descriptive  circularSy  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive  features  are  requested  for  use  iti  this  department. 


State  Cemetery  cAssodation  Meetings. 

The  New  England  Cemetery  Association  held  its  annual 
meeting  Monday,  February  12,  in  the  New  American  House, 
Boston,  thirty-two  of  the  fifty-four  members  being  present. 
The  secretary  reported  increase  in  membership  and  funds 
during  the  year,  six  meetings  having  been  held. 

F.  M.  Floyd,  superintendent  Evergreen  Cemetery,  Port- 
land, Me.,  was  elected  president;  Geo.  F.  Standley,  superin- 
tendent of  Beverly  Cemeteries,  Beverly,  Mass.,  vice-presidenc 
and  Wm.  Allen,  assistant  superintendent  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

After  the  dinner  a valuable  and  interesting  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  John  Farquhar  on  “Shrubbery  and  Herbaceous  Plant- 
ing in  Cemeteries,”  which  is  promised  for  publication  at  a 
later  date. 

J.  H.  Morton,  of  Boston,  read  a paper  on  “Grasses  and 
Fertilizing,”  a subject  which  furnishes  food  for  endless  but 
instructive  discussion. 

Wm.  Allen  read  a paper  on  grading  and  regrading,  which 
was  followed  by  discussion. 

The  meeting  was  full  of  interest  from  opening  to  close,  at 
10:15  P-  ni. 

* * * 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Cemeteries  will  be  held  at  Bloomington  June  26-27,  head- 
quarters at  Illinois  Hotel.  The  opening  session  will  be  at 
2:30  o’clock  Tuesday,  June  26,  either  at  the  hotel  or  at  the 
Bloomington  Cemetery  office,  to  be  announced  later.  There 
will  be  sessions  Tuesday  evening  and  Wednesday  morning 
and  a drive  Wednesday  afternoon.  Program  will  be  given 
later. 

i{c  j(c  ijj 

Getting  Rid  of  Dandelions. 

A Kansas  cemetery  superintendent  writes  for  information 
concerning  the  best  method  for  getting  rid  of  dandelions, 
which,  he  says,  are  one  of  the  greatest  pests  on  the  grounds. 
In  response  to  this  question.  Superintendent  David  Woods, 
of  “Homewood,”  Pittsburg,  and  H.  Wilson  Ross,  of  Newton 
Centre,  Mass.,  say  to  cut  them  out  by  the  roots.  Mr.  Ross 
adds:  “Other  methods  of  using  acids,  etc.,  take  just  as  much 
time  and  give  no  better  results.” 

Superintendent  Frank  Enrich,  of  “Woodlawn,”  Detroit, 
says : “I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  generally  speaking,  we 
can’t  get  rid  of  them  entirely  on  large  areas.  We  dig  out 
large  quantities  annually,  endeavor  to  keep  them  in  check 
somewhat  by  constant  mowing,  but  have  given  up  the  idea 
of  ever  getting  entirely  rid  of  them.” 

John  M.  Boxell,  superintendent  “Oakland,”  St.  Paul, 
writes : “In  my  experience,  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  dande- 
lions is  to  remove  the  plants  by  cutting  the  roots  three  or 
four  inches  below  the  surface  with  an  asparagus  knife,  and 
allow  none  to  go  to  seed  within  the  grounds.  If  not  cut  deep 
enough,  they  will  sprout  up  again  with  several  heads  instead 
of  one.” 


In  a bill  recently  passed  by  tbe  Virginia  legislature,  pro- 
viding for  additional  cemetery  area  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  an 
amendment  was  added  allowing  action  for  damages  by  per- 
sons whose  property  has  been  injured  by  the  location  of  a 
cemetery  near  it. 

+ * * 

On  petition  of  the  funeral  directors  and  ministers  of  the 
city  the  Spring  Hill  Cemetery  Association,  Danville,  111.,  has 
decided  to  discontinue  Sunday  funerals,-  except  where  it 
conflicts  with  the  rules  of  the  Health  Department. 

* * ♦ 

Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  Chicago,  is  making  use  of  souvenir 
post  cards  to  advertise  the  beauty  of  its  grounds.  One  of  the 
cards  is  reproduced  herewith.  The  views  are  printed  in 
colors,  with  a sentence  or  two  beneath  in  fac-simile  hand- 
writing calling  attention  to  s6me  feature  of  the  cemetery, 
inviting  visitors  to  the  grounds,  or  giving  direction  for  reach- 
ing them. 


SOUVENIR  • POST  CARD  USED  BY  MT.  HOPE  CEMETERY, f 
CHICAGO. 


A recent  isue  of  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Messenger,  con- 
tains an  interesting  historical  account  of  Oakdale  Cemetery, 
which  has  developed  into  one  of  the  finest  in  that  section  of 
the  country,  under  the  care  of  Superintendent  Timothy  Don- 
lan,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  grounds  since  1862.  The 
cemetery  has  recently  acquired  some  land  for  extensive  im- 
provements. * * * 

On  Jan.  i.  1872,  Ebenezer  Drake  placed  in  the  Maine  Sav- 
ings Bank  at  Portland  the  sum  of  $50,  a gift  to  the  Maple 
Grove  Cemetery  Association  of  Mechanic  Falls.  This  sum 
was  to  remain  there  until  with  its  earnings  it  should  amount 
to  $100,000.  It  has  now  been  thirty-four  years,  and  the 
amount  has  increased  to  over  $200.  One  of  the  directors  was 
curious  to  know  • when  this  money  would  be  available,  and 
computing  he  found  that  in  153  years  more,  or  about  the 
year  2059  this  sum  will  have  reached  the  required  amount 
and  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  association. 

.'fe  ^ ^ 

The  Department  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
has  adopted  the  following  regulation  : 

“Except  by  special  permission  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  no  interment  of  any  human  body  shall  be  made  in 
any  public  or  private  burial  ground  unless  the  distance  from 
the  top  of  the  box  containing  the  coffin  or  casket  be  at  least 
five  feet  from  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  except  where 
solid  rock  or  water  may  be  encountered.  Then  the  distance 
from  the  top  of  the  box  containing  the  coffin  or  casket  shall 
be  not  less  than  four  feet  from  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground ; and  with  the  further  exception  that  still-born  chil- 
dren and  children  less  than  four  years  of  age,  dead  of  any 
diseases  other  than  anthrax,  cholera,  diphtheria,  leprosy, 
{Continued  on  [>.  XVI.) 
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Directory  of 

TOPICAL  INDEX  TO  CURRENT  LITERATURE 

PARK,  CEMETERY,  AND 

An  btdex  to  arttcUs  appearing  in  current  issties  of  leaditig  magazines  and  periodicals  07i  Gardenntgy 

CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 

Forestry y Civic  Improvements  and  kindred  subjects^ 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazhie  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and  Cemetery, 

And  Kindred  Organizations. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER,  324.  DEARBORN  SI.,  CHICAGO 

American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents. 

President,  Theodore  Wirth,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Vice-Presidents,  Byron  Worthen,  Manchester, 
N.  H. ; W.  J.  Zartniann.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Chambers,  Toronto,  Ont. ; R.  H.  War- 
der, Chicago,  Hi.;  E.  Baker,  New  Orieans,  La.; 
W.  R.  Adams,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Secy.-Treas.,  John  W.  Duncan,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents, 

President,  E.  G.  Carter,  “Oakwoods, " Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President,  J.  C.  Cline.  Dayton,  0. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Pax- 
tang,  Pa. 

Twentieth  Annual  Convention,  Detroit,  1906. 

The  American  Civic  Association, 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Treasurer,  William  B.  Howland,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

President,  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Vice-President.  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  St.  James 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Lowrie,  156  Fifth  Av., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Downing  Vaux,  68  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

President,  E.  Albertson,  Bridgeport.  Ind. 

Vice-President,  Orlando  Harrison,  Berlin.  Md. 

Secretary,  George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer.  C.  L.  Yates.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  Dallas,  Texas,  1906. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

President,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Lee.  Boston. 

Treasurer,  B.  P.  Clark.  Boston. 

Secretary,  Edw.  T.  Hartman,  14  Beacon  St.. 
Boston. 

Society  of  American  Florists 

and  Ornamental  Horticulturists. 

President,  William  F.  Kasting,  Buffalo. 

Vice-President,  H.  M.  Altlck,  Dayton,  0. 

Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  H.  B.  Beatty,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America. 

President,  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Uulv.  of  Neb., 
Lincoln,  Neb.  ' 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Crawford.  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  E.  Waters,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton,  New  York 
Botanical  Garden. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements. 

President,  Charles  Carroll  Brown,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

First  Vice-President.  John  R.  Barlow,  Mon- 
treal, Can. 

Secretary,  George  W.  Tillson,  Municipal  Bldg., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  F.  J.  O'Brien,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention.  Montreal.  Can..  Sept.  5-7. 

Next  Annual  Meeting,  Detroit,  1906. 

League  of  American  Municipalities. 

President,  R.  G.  Rhett,  Mayor,  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

Vice-President,  Henry  Bohl,  Columbus.  O. 

Treasurer,  W.  D.  Morgan,  Mayor,  George- 
town, S.  C. 

Secretary,  John  MacVicar,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 

Superintendents  and  Officials. 

President,  George  Gossard,  Washington  C.  H. 

Vice-President,  M.  Whitaker,  E.  Liverpool. 

Secretary-Treasurer.  G.  C.  Anderson.  Sidney. 

Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 

President.  Edward  G.  Carter,  Oakwoods,  Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President,  Arthur  J.  Graves,  Blooming- 
ton, 111. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  John  E.  Miller.  Mattoon. 

New  England  Cemetery  Association. 

President,  Geo.  W.  Creesy.  Salem,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Frank  M.  Floyd,  Portland,  Me. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  William  Allen,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Michigan  Cemetery  Association. 

President,  Frank  Enrich,  Woodlawn  Ceme- 
tery, Detroit. 

Vice-President,  J.  W.  Burns,  Port  Huron. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Eugene  Goebel,  “Oak 
Hill,”  Grand  Rapids. 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED,  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 


American  Botanist,  The  (A.  B.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  (Ann.  Am. 
Ac.),  $6.00  year;  single  copy,  50c. 

Architectural  Record  (Arch.  Rec.) 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Architects’  and  Builders'  Magazine 
(A.  B.  M.),  $2.00  a year;  single  copy, 
25c.  ______ 

Arena,  The,  $2.50  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (Atl.  M.),  $4.00 
year;  single  copy,  35c. 

Brickbuilder,  The  (Brb. ),  $5.00  year; 
single  copy,  50c.' 

Century  Magazine  (Cent.),  $4.00  year; 
single  copy,  35c. 

Chautauquan,  The  (Chaut.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Country  Calendar,  The  (C.  Cal.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Country  Gentleman,  The  (C.  G.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Country  Life  in  America  (C.  L.  A.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Craftsman,  The  (Cr.),  $3.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  25c. 

Floral  Life  (F.  L.),  50c  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Forest  Leaves  (For.  L.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Florists’  Review  (F.  R.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Exchange  (F.  E.),  $1.00  a 
year;  single  copy,  5c. 

Forestry  and  Irrigation  (F.  I.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

. Garden  Magazine  (G.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Garden,  The  (G.),  (English),  $4.50 
year;  single  copy,  12c. 

Gardening  (Gard.),  $2.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  10c. 


Good  Roads  Magazine  (G.  R.  M.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture  (Hort.),  $1.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  5c.' 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

House  Beautiful  The  (H.  B.),  $2.00 

House  and  Garden  (H.  G.),  $5.00  year; 
single  copy,  50c. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman  (M.  P.), 

$2.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist  (M.  H.), 

$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Monumental  News  (M.  N.),  $1.00  year; 
single  cop-'’-  10c. 

Mueller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung 
(German)  (M.  D.  G.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (M. 
J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Engineering  (M.  E.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

National  Nurseryman  (N.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

New  England  Magazine  (N.  E.  M.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Outing  (Out.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Outlook,  The  (O.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Overland  Monthly,  The  (Ov.  M.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Pacific  Municipalities  (P.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Plant  World,  The  (P.  W.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (Pop.  Scl.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Revue  Horticole  (Rev.  Hort.) 
(French),  $4.25  year;  single  copy,  -200. 

Scientific  Am.  Supplement  (Sci.  Am. 
S.),  $5.00  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Woodland  and  Roadside  (W.  R.),  25c 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

World’s  Work.  The  (W.  W.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy.  c. 


Cilptc  Impro’hements.  Home  Grounds, 
('ity's  Fight  for  Beauty,  The.  By  H. 
Schott,  lllust.  W.  W.,  117191-205. 
Feb,,  ’06. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Garaem'na. 
Cypress,  Japanese.  By  Flarry  J.  Chand- 
ler. Hort.,  3:216-17.  Feb.  24,  ’06. 
Gardens,  American,  Picturesque  Fea- 
tures of.  By  Phoebe  Westcott  Hum- 
phreys. Illust.  F.  L.  Mch.,  ’06. 
Garden  Hidden  by  Informal  Planting. 
By  Thomas  McAdam.  Illust.  C.  L. 
A.,  544-7.  Mch.,  ’06. 

Japanese  Garden  on  a Village  Lot.  By 
Alatthias  Homer.  Illust.  C.  L.  A., 
9:534-6.  Mch.,  ’06. 

Lawn,  How  to  Make  a.  By  Leonard 
Barron.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.,  9:521-27. 
Mch.,  ’06. 

Vagabond  Garden  Reclaimed.  By 
Martia  Leonard.  Illust.  C.  L.  A., 
9 :53i-3.  Mch.,  ’06. 

Wall  Garden,  New  Kind  of.  By 
W.  E.  Pendleton.  Illust.  C.  L.  A., 
9:528-30.  Mch.,  ’06. 

Water  Garden,  The  Making  of  a.  By 
Henry  S.  Conard.  Illust.  G.  M.,  3 :y8- 
81.  Mch.,  ’06. 

Wild  Gardening  Beside  a Wooded 


Lake.  By  Wilhelm  Miller.  Illust. 
C.  L.  A.,  9:548-52.  Mch.,  ’06. 

'Harks,  Cemeteries  Hublic  Grounds. 
Cemetery,  The  Modern  Rural.  By 
Henry  F.  Torrey.  Illust.  (Cont.) 
G.  C.  A.,  3:14-16.  Mch.,  ’06. 

Oils,  The  Chemistry  of,  and  Their  Use 
in  Road  Construction.  P.  M.,  14: 
3-10.  Feb.,  ’06. 

Parks,  Successful  Natural.  By  Wil- 
liam Palmer.  P.  W.;  9:18-11.  Jan., 
’06. 


Trees.  Shrubs  and  Ttanls. 

Ampelopsis,  The.  By  John  Dunbar. 
Illust.  Gard.,  14:177-8.  Mch.  i,  ’06. 

Arbor  Day  Program  and  Suggestions 
for.  F.  L,,  Mch.,  ’06. 

Calaveras  Grove  of  Big  Trees;  Reasons 
for  Their  Preservation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  By  Mrs.  Lovell 
White.  F.  L,  12:1023.  Feb.,  ’06. 

Color  Gayety  and  Preference  for  Free 
Flowering  Shrubs.  By  Richard 
Rothe.  Illust.  G.  C.  A.,  3:9-11. 
Mch.,  ’06. 


Hardy  Flowers.  (Address  by 
Orpet  before  Mass.  Hort. 
F.  R.,  17:986-7.  Mch.  I,  ’06. 
{Continued  on  />.  VI.) 
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BARER 


AnotKer  severe  test  made  and  tKe  BaKer  Vault  found  to  be 

Absolutely  Water  Proof 

H.  O.  Wbite  of  Converse,  Ind.,  Buried  one  in  a TanK 
of  Water.  Read  Below  Wbat  He  Says  About  It 


BAKER  VAULTS  Are  SELLING  RAPIDLY  Everywhere 


In  Villages  as  well  as  Cities.  Read  below  what  A.  F.  Kriner  has 
sold  in  Colo,  Iowa,  a village  with  a population  of  less  than  five  hundred 


Converse,  Ind.,  Jan.  10,  1906 
Champion  Chemical  Co. 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Gentlemen: — Replying  to  your  inquiry  of 
the  6th,  relative  to  test  of  the  Baker  Grave  Vault 
in  tank  of  water,  will  state  that  I buried  the 
vault  December  11,  1905,  and  find  that  it  is  a 
perfect  success,  as  not  one  drop  of  water  has 
gotten  inside  of  it  since  that  date. 

Words  fail  me,  when  it  comes  to  telling  you 
my  appreciation  of  the  vault,  as  it  is  perfection 
in  every  respect. 

They  cannot  be  appreciated,  until  tested; 
then  words  fail  in  describing  them. 

Yours  respectfully,  H.  O.  White. 


Colo,  Iowa,  Jan.  21,  1906 

Champion  Chemical  Co. 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Gentlemen: — I would  like  one  of  your  litho- 
graph metal  signs;  also  a photogravure  album 
and  some  carriage  lists. 

I am  in  a small  place  of  less  than  500,  and 
I have  sold  nine  Baker  Vaults  in  the  last  two 
years.  I have  had  two  adult  funerals  since 
January  1st,  and  used  a Baker  Vault  each 
time. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  F.  Kriner. 


A Handsome  Photogravure  Album  sent  upon  Request 

TKe  CKampion  CKemical  Co. 

Springfield,  Ohio 
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Park  and  Cemetery 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art  out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 
etc. 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E>,  Editor, 

R,  J,  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St,,  CHICAGO 
Eastern  Office  s 

1538  Am.Tract  Society  Bldg,,  New  York, 

Subscription  $1.00  a Year  in  Advance. 
Foreign  Subscription  $1.50. 
Published  Monthly. 

Issued  on  the  15th  of  the  Month. 


Herbaceous  Plants,  Notes  on.  By  W. 
H.  Waite.  Illust.  Hort.,  3 :2i5-i6. 
Feb.  24,  ’06. 

Horticultural  Science,  Society  for.  An- 
nual Meeting  of.  Card.,  14:178-82. 
Mch.  I,  ’06. 

Roses,  Grafting.  Card.,  14:187.  Mch., 
’06. 

San  Jose  Scale,  An  Insect  That  Makes 
Us  Do  or  Die.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.,  9: 
561-3.  Mch.,  ’06. 

Street  Trees,  Planting  and  Care  of.  By 
P.  H.  Dorsett.  P.  M.,  207-8.  Jan., 
’06. 

Sun-Dials  in  Modern  Gardens.  By 
Walter  A.  Dyer.  Illust.  C.  L.  A., 
9 :537. 

Trees  of  a Great  City.  By  J.  Horace 
McFarland.  Illust.  Outlook,  82 : 
203-11.  Jan.  27,  ’06. 

Twigs  of  Woody  Plants.  By  A.  S. 
Hitchcock.  Illust.  P.  W.,  9:1-7.  Jan., 
'06. 


(Books,  Reports,  Etc.,  Received. 

The  proceedings  of  the  American 
Forest  Congress,  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Jan.  2 to  6,  1905,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, have  been  published  in  book 
form,  and  constitute  a compendium  of 
the  ripest  modern  thought  and  informa- 
tion on  forestry  matters,  that  will  be 
invaluable  to  alt  who  are  interested  in 
forestry.  The  book  contains  474  pages 
and  forty-eight  addresses  by  recognized 
authorities  on  every  phase  of  the  for- 
estry question,  which  are  grouped  un- 
der seven  heads  as  follows : Forestry 
as  a National  Question;  Importance  of 
the  Public  Forest  Lands  to  Irrigation ; 
The  Lumber  Industry  and  the  Forests ; 
Importance  of  the  Public  Forest  Lands 
to  Grazing;  Railroads  in  Relation  to 
the  Forest;  Importance  of  Public  For- 
est Lands  to  Mining;.  National  and 
State  Forest  Policy.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished by  H.  M.  Suter,  secretary  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Flo wer  Memorial  Gateway,  Brookside  Cemetery,  Watertowm,  N.  Y. 


The  Entrance  to  Your  Cemetery 

Should  be  dignified,  beautiful — and  appropriate.  We  make  a specialty 
of  Ornamental  Iron  Fences  and  Entrance  Gates  for  Parks,  Cemeteries 
etc.  We  make  the  designs,  manufacture  the  materials,  and  do  all  the  work 
on  one  contract — or,  if  preferred,  we  will  follow  your  own  architect’s  designs. 
Original  Designs  and  Estimates  free.  Wriie  for  Catalog  No.  30  H. 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS,  No.  17  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y 


A WORKING  PROPOSITION 

Not  a particularly  attractive  lay  out,  but  built  for 
practical  work — just  the  sort  of  a proposition  where 
countless  bedding  plants  can  be  raised  and  no  end  of 
other  decorative  plants  carried  through  the  winter. 

This  is  the  iron  frame  construction— for  durability 
and  lightness  there  is  none  better. 

Which  ever  way:  an  ornate  house 
thoroughly  practical,  or  a thor- 
oughly practical— with  an  evident 
look  of  the  practical. 

LORD  & BURNHAM  CO. 

Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 

1133  BROADWAY,  COR.  26th  STREET,  N.  Y.  I 

BOSTON  BRANCH,  819  TREMONT  BUILDING 

i 

i 


C importer  and  Exporter  of  H 

L.V  W • O.  oL'IliTlIU  Fancy  Poultry  of  all  kinds  11 

White  and  Black  Swans,  Mandrakes,  Wood  Ducks,  H 
Peafowls,  White  and  Pearl  Guinea  Fowls,  Pheas-  ■, 
ants,  Squirrels,  etc Send  for  Catalog  ■ 

712  i2th  Street,  N.W.  WASHINGTON,  O.C.  W 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  - By  F.  A.  Waugh 

An  admirable  treatise  on  tbe  general  principles  governing  outdoor  art,  with 
many  suggestions  for  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Illustrated,  12  mo.  Cloth;  price,  $0.50.  Sent  postpaid  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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The  CAPITOL 

Lawn  Trimmer 
and  Edger  for  1906 

is  strictly  high-grade  in  every 
respect;  brass  bushings,  double 
adjustment,  four  crucible  steel 
blades,  etc.  Write  for  free  il- 
lustrated catalog  “B”  and  read 
what  enthusiastic  users  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  to  say  about  the  Capitol. 
Youcannotaffordtobewithout  it. 

The  Secrest  Manuf’g  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Western  Sales  Ag-ency,  Denver,  Col. 


Townsend  lyTowers 


This  Lever  Raises  the  Knives'SST 


HAND  MOWERS  AND 
HORSE  MOWERS 


All  Our  Hand  Mowers  are  Ball  Bearing 
SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 
Write  for  Catalogue 

S.  P.  Townsend  & Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


We  Sharpen 
and  Repair 
Thousands  of 
Mowers 
All  Makes 


CATALOCUEi^ 

opens  with  a triumphant  arch 
^ made  up  of  over  40  varieties  of  vege-  ^ 
tables  the  world  has  learned  to  value,  and 
of  which  we  were  the  original  intro- 
ducers. It  some  both  new  and  good 
for  this  season,  and  a vast  variety  of 
standard  vegetable  and  flower  seed,  with 
intelligent  instructions  for  the  cultivat- 
ing of  all  of  them.  Catalogue  FREE* 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  & SON 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


I mailed  toTakanap  Folks,  Dar- 
by, Pa.,  will  bring  you  a Spray- 
Pump  and  sufficient  Takanap 
Soft  Naphtha  Soap  to  make  160 
gallons  of  Kerosene  Emulsion, 
without  heat.  Best  for  San 
Jose  Scale,  Vegetable  Lice,  etc. 


35,000  Myrtle 

Vinca  Minor 

FOR  CEMETERY  PLANTING 

Samples  and  price  list 
of  hardy  plants  free 

S.  J.  GALLOWAY 

EATON,  OHIO 
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Evergreens : Hoze  to  Grove  Them. 

By  C.  S.  Harrison.  Webb  Publishing 
Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  There  is  a lack  of 
practical  information  on  the  subject  of 
evergreens,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  their 
selection,  care  and  management  for  the 
average  grower.  And  yet  this  is  a 
class  of  trees,  in  a large  measure  very 
ornamental,  and  in  very  many  situa- 
tions extremely  useful,  speaking  of 
such  trees  apart  from  their  commercial 
value.  They  occupy  a distinct  place  in 
the  landscape,  and  in  the  improvement 
of  the  farm  or  residence  property  they 
may  be  made  to  serve  purposes  of  both 
utility  and  beauty,  accentuating  the 
planting  schemes  of  either  requirement. 
Their  variety  is  a remarkable  character- 
istic of  the  class,  but  like  all  plants,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  must 
have  natural  conditions  as  to  soil  and 
climate  in  which  to  thrive,  and  that  ever- 
greens which  grow  well  in  one  locality 
or  soil  will  fail  in  another  where  con- 
ditions are  not  congenial.  Evergreens 
of  most  of  the  desirable  kinds  for  orna- 
mental planting  are,  however,  wonder- 
fully adaptive  in  their  nature,  and  their 
number  makes  it  quite  an  easy  matter 
to  secure  a selection  suitable  for  al- 
most every  section  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Harrison’s  little  book  affords  a fund 
of  instructive  suggestions  and  knowl- 
edge in  this  direction,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly explicit  on  the  proper  methods 
of  not  only  growing  evergreens  from 
seeds  and  by  propagation,  but  also  on 
handling  them  during  their  collection 
in  the  mountains  and  forests  and  in 
packing  them  for  transportation.  The 
latter  is  a most  important  matter  and 
its  neglect  or  ignorance  of  requirements 
has  caused  both  loss  to  the  purchaser, 
and  what  is  worse,  neglect  on  the  part 
of  those  having  opportunities  to  use 
them  from  venturing  to  do  so.  We 
would  suggest  to  both  Mr.  Harrison 
and  his  publishers  that  they  exercise 
more  care  in  the  proofreading,  for  care- 
lessness in  this  regard  unfortunately 
usually  reflects  on  the  book  instead  of 
the  producers. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Illinois 
State  Horticultural  Society  for  1905, 
which  has  just  been  published,  contains 
a complete  report  of  the  fiftieth  or 
semi-centennial  meeting  of  the  state 
society,  and  also  reports  of  the  three 
district  meetings,  with  much  other  val- 
uable matter.  There  is  also  a large 
amount  of  valuable  historical  matter, 
which  was  collected  especially  for  the 
semi-centennial  meeting.  This  report 
is  mailed  free  to  all  members  of  the 
society.  For  further  information,  ad- 
dress the  secsetar}^  L.  R.  Bryant, 
Princeton,  111. 


Harrison  Column 

Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyfi^  H.  2". 
Erected  by  the  Harrison  Granite  Company 


ARTISTIC 

MEMORIALS 

in  Granite  and  Bronze 
for  Cemeteries  and  Parks 


SPECIAL  DESIGNS  SUBMITTED 

For  Receiving  Vaults,  Memorial 
Chapels,  Mausoleums,  Sarcophagi 
and  Public  and  Private  Monu- 
ments, to  be  erected  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States. 


HARRISON  GRANITE 
COMPANY 

Granite  Works,  BARRE,  VT. 

Main  Office,  44  E.  23d  Street 
NEW  YORK 


universally  recognized  as  the  standard 
of  excellence,  were  awarded  TWO 
GRAND  PRIZES,  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition. 

Lawn  Grass  Seed 


is  one  of  our  specialties  and  we  have 
always  on  hand  the  highest  grades  of 
every  valuable  foreign  and  domestic 
cultivated  and  natural  species  of  grass. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  recommend  suit- 
able kinds  for  any  soil  and  situation 
and  Cemetery  Superintendents  who 
are  having  difficulty  in  getting  a satis- 
factory turf  are  invited  to  consult  us. 
We  make  special  mixtures  for  steep 
slopes,  gravelly  banks,  stiff  clayey 
or  light  sandy  and  other  kinds  of  soil. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  & Co. 

36  Cortlandt  Street 
Established  1802  NEW  YORK 


Grooved  and  Bolted 

Slate  Grave  Vaults 

, CLEAN.  STRONG.  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Can 
ship  at  short  notice.  Special  Attention  given 
to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work.  Write  for 
prices  and  particulars  to  the  manufacturer. 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.,  Bangor, Penn. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

BY  F.  A.  WAUGH 

An  adtnirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles  , 
gover7iing  ont  'oor  art,  with  many  suggestions  \ 
Jor  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems  i| 
of  gardening.  Illustrated,  J2mo,  clotn.  Price\ 
^0  cents.  Sent  postpaid  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 
^24.  Dearbor7i  St, 


CHICAGO} 


Order 

Your 

Supplies 


From  dealers  who 
advertise  in  : : : 

PARK  and 
CEMETERY 

And  always  mention  the 
Paper  when  you  write. 
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Barbee  Wire  and  Iron  Works 


Manufacturers  of 


^ I""' 

N o.  B450^ — Wire  Arm  Chair 


Steel  Fences,  Arches  and  Gates 

Many  styles  of  Iron  Settees,  Chairs,  Etc. 

Large  variety  of  Wire  Settees  and  Chairs. 

Over  fifty  different  patterns  and  sizes  of 
Vases.  Cemetery  Lot  Fences,  Grave  Guards, 

Tree  Guards,  Hitching  Posts,  Lawn  Roll- 
ers, Lawn  Mowers,  Fountains,  Summer 
Houses.  A general  line  of  Plain  and 
Ornamental  Wire  and  Iron  Work 


No.  B202 — Tulip  Bou- 
quet Holder 


The  above  illusiration  represents  our  No.  B 870  wrougfhl  steel  Arch  with  our  No.  B 75  Drive  grate  aud  No.  B 238  Ornamental  Walk 
Gate  Posts.  It  also  represent^  three  styles  of  fences,  “C”  *‘D''  and  “K.”  It  also  shows  two  methods  of  finishing  fences  next  to  arches. 

Any  of  our  va-  ious  styles  of  g.^tes  can  beu<ed  in  these  arches.  Parties  desinnir  to  icivestigate  the  cost  of  this  styleof  work  with  a view 
of  purchasng  will  pi  ease  cor  respond  with  us,  giving*  as  near  as  pos  >ible  the  measurements,  arrangement  cf  gates,  etc.  Approximate  prices 
can  be  given  without  accurate  measurements.  We  have  many  other  styles  of  archways. 

Wrought  steel  arches  are  much  more  durable,  have  a nicer  appearance  and  are  less  expensive  than  the  old  style,  clumsy  CAST  IRON 
ARCHES. 


BARBEE  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS,  44  and  46  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  low  price,  but  high  grade  mechanically  and  honestly  constructed  steel  fences  In  the  United  States.  Catalog  giving  full  infor- 
mation as  to  every  detail  of  material  and  construction  sent  on  application.  Youdonothavetobuy  of  us  “UnsIght  and  Unseen.”  Send  for  our  New  Fence  Catalog  No. B56 
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Austin  Reversible  Rollers 


Distinctive  features 
A.nti-friction  roller 
bearings. 

I^arge  Diameter 
Reversible. 

Perfect  balance. 

WeigHt  can  be  added 
witbout  altering 
proper  balance  or 
adding  pressure  to 
bearing's. 

Five  sizes, 
eighteen  different 
weig'Hts. 

Write  J^or  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  SprinKfers,  Jitoeepers 
and  E,arth  Handling  Machinery, 

THE  AUSTIN  - WESTERN  CO.,  LTD. 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING.  PAT  AUG.  13.  1901. 

These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  V/i  inch,  4 inch 
and  6 inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
tery Specialties.  Address,  LEO  G.  HrtrtSE,  OrtK.  IF 


^ WHITE  GLAZED 
'235)  terra-cotta 


GRAVE  and  lot  markers 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO..  Limaville.  Ohio 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 
AI.I.  OKDEKS  FII.I.ED  PKOMPTI.Y, 

AND  GOOD  WOKK  GUARANTEED 
All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock 
Order  Direct  from  the  Mannfactnrers 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR,  PENN. 


“Forest  Belts  of  Western  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,”  by  Royal  S.  Kellogg, 
Bulletin  No.  66  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  treats  of  the  physical  con- 
ditions and  topography  of  the  tract 
mentioned,  the  natural  forest,  and  its 
types,  and  a detailed  study  of  the  types, 
found  in  western  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska. Illustrated. 

Bulletin  No.  63,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  “The  Natural  Replacement  of 
White  Pine  in  Old  Fields  in  New  Eng- 
land,” by  S.  N.  Spring.  It  gives  a brief 
history  of  the  white  pine,  its  growth 
and  habits,  and  the  development  and 
characteristics  of  white  pine  woods  in 
old  fields  and  pastures.  Half-tone  illus- 
trations. 

The  Delaware  College  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Newark,  Del.,  has 
issued  bulletin  No.  73,  entitled  “The 
K-L  Emulsions  and  Spraying,”  by  C.  P. 
Close,  giving  formulas  for  these  mix- 
tures, directions  for  their  use  and  some 
results  that  have  been  obtained. 

West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Phila- 
delphia, sends  three  specimens  of  its 
advertising  literature — a small,  neatly 
printed  descriptive  book,  a vest-pocket 
calendar  on  ’ celluloid,  and  a special 
four-page  folder  telling  about  the  per- 
petual care  fund,  the  special  yeaHy 
care,  and  the  special  trust  for  lots. 

“Ridgelawn,  The  New  Metropolitan 
Cemetery,”  is  the  title  of  a descriptive 
booklet  of  the  new  Ridgelawn  Ceme- 
teries, comprising  270  acres  between 
Paterson  and  Newark,  N.  J.  1 

The  American  Civic  Association  has 
issued  in  the  form  of  a pocket  size 
booklet  the  admirable  address  of  Presi- 
dent Ambrose  Swasey,  of  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  delivered'  at  the 
convention  of  the  association  last  fall. 
It  is  entitled  “How  Cleveland  Business 
Men  Have  Improved  Their  City,”  and 
tells  of  the  many  activities  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Cleveland, 
which  is  a model  organization  of  its 
kind.  The  association  is  also  making 
arrangements  for  the  publication  in  late 
spring  or  early  summer  of  a handbook, 
to  contain  the  rest  of  the  papers  read  at 
the  Cleveland  convention  and  other  in- 
formation touching  the  work  of  civic 
improvement.  Suggestions  as  to  the 
contents  and  arrangement  of  this  hand- 
book are  solicited  by  the  secretary. 


Trade  Catalogues,  Etc.  Received. 

Frederick  W.  Kelsey,  150  Broadway, 
New  York ; Catalog  No.  55 ; Choice 
Trees  and  Hardy  Shrubs,  1906;  beauti- 
fully printed  and  orderly  in  arrange- 
ment ; index,  giving  botanical  and  com- 
mon names  of  many  of  the  best  trees 
and  hardy  plants.  Also  a vest-pocket 


Accurate  Records  of  interments 

are  indispensable  to  a well-ordered  ceme- 
tery. Specimen  pag'es  of  record  books,  in- 
dexes of  interments  and  lot  diagram  books 
sent  on  application. 

B.  J.  UAIdHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


JAMES  MaePHERSON, 

CONSULTING 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 
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Ornamental  Trees,  vSHrubs,  Etc. 

We  Have  a large  and  fine  stocR  of  Alder,  European;  Birch,  European,  White  and  Weeping;  Elms, 
American,  White,  English  and  Scotch;  Hackberry;  Judas  Tree;  Maples,  Ash  Leaved,  Sugar  or  hard,  and 
Weir’s  Cut  Leaved;  Mountain  Ash;  European  and  Oak  Leaved;  Popular,  Balm  of  Gilead,  Carolina,  Lombardy 
and  Silver  Leaved;  Tulip  Tree;  Willo\v,  Laurel  Leaved  and  Gold  Bark;  Camperdown  Weeping  Elm,  and  a 
general  assortment  of  Shrubs,  particularly  Altheas,  Calycanthus,  Cornus  Florida,  Deutzias  assorted.  Elders 
Golden  and  Cut  Leaved;  Honeysuckles  Upright  and  Climbing;  Hydrangea  Grandiflora,  Lilacs  Purple  and  White, 
Philadelphus,  and  assortment  of  choice  named  kindg;  Snowballs,  Snowberries,  Spirea  Van  Houttei,  Weigelias,  etc. 

Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  on  Application. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 

1418  PARK  STREET  BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 

Six  Hundred  Acres — Established  1852 


New  York  Office,  St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Go, 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

S X E /\  7VV 

ROLLERS 


OF  rtLL  K.INOS 

For  rolling-  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successful  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveways. 

Send  for  catalogue. 


(Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
'Linings  and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decora- 
i|  tion  for  a grave.  Write  for  samples 
I of  goods. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,  0 


How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS.  JR. 

eX-SUPT.  OP  PARKS.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

CONTAINS  27  chapters  of  Suggestive 
Text,  profusely  illustrated.  Good 
advice  on  the  Selection  of  Home 
Grounds — Site  of  House — Roads  and 
Paths — Lawns — Flower  Garden  s — 
T rees — Shrubs — PI  ants — V ines — Resi- 
dential Parks,  Fences,  Bridges  and 
Summer  Houses — List  of  Plants  for 
General  Use  on  Home  Grounds — Parks 
and  Parkways — Churchyards  and  Cem- 
eteries— City  and  Village  Squares — 
Railroad  Station  Grounds.  Size  5x7)4 ; 
249 pages.  Binding,  cloth.  Price,  $1.00 
R.  J.  HMIOHT, 

324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


ubscribers  to 

PARK  and  CEMETERY 

Can  assist  in  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  of  this 
Journal  by  placing 
their  orders  for  sup- 
plies with  firms  who 
advertise  in  these 
columns. 


Special  offer  to  Subscribers 


Mr.  C.  M.  Doring 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  “Fa- 
ther of  fthe  Minneapolis 
Parks”  and  ex- president 
of  he  American  Park 
and  Outdoor  Association 
s*ys:  “Through  the  in- 
fluence of  snch  publica- 
tions as  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery and  I,  a n d sc 
Gardening,  American 
villages  will  in  another 
decade  be  noted  for  their 
neatness  and  beautiful 
homes.  I esteem  the 
rnal  very  highly,  it 
uld  have  a large  cir- 
culation. 


The  Garden  Magazine,  6 months  41^1^  |=q|{ 
How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds 

m By  SAMUBL  PARSONS 

Park  and  Cemetery,  12  months 

SEND  YOUR  ORDER  NOW. 

The  15th  Annual  Voluma  begins  this  month 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PubUsher, 


324  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

• ,,  I ^ 
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folder,  “A  Few  Fine  Things  for  Spring, 
1906.” 

Moon’s  Trees;  Horticultural  Art 
Book  of  the  Glenwood  Nurseries,  Mor- 
risonville,  Pa.  The  usual  handsomely 
illustrated  and  well-arranged  catalog  of 
the  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co. 

Henderson’s  Farmer’s  Manual,  1906. 
Peter  Henderson  & Co.,  New  York; 
Shipping  Price  List  of  the  Peterson 
Nursery,  Chicago;  Wholesale  Trade 
List,  Spring,  1906,  of  Thomas  Meehan 
& Sons,  Dreshertown.  Pa.;  Van  Dorn 
Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  Catalog 
No.  64,  representing  a superior  class  of 
iron  fencing  and  entrance  gates  es- 
pecially adapted  to  parks,  cemeteries 
and  public  grounds. 


The  question  of  obtaining  a satisfac- 
tory hose  has  long  been  prominent 
with  greenhouse  owners.  The  severe 
strain  of  constant  dragging  over  the 
rough  walks  and  around  short,  sharp 
turns  soon  renders  the  hose  liable  to 
kink,  and  userS  in  general  conclude 
that  a hose  that  lasts  six  months  is 
doing  fairly  well.  A hose  is  now  on 
the  market  which  its  makers,  the  Min- 
eralized Rubber  Co.  of  New  York, 
claim  comes  nearer  to  perfection  for 
greenhouse  work  than  any  offered 
heretofore,  their  aim  being  strength, 
lightness  in  weight,  and  durabilitj'. 
The  first  qualification  was  made  by  con- 
structing a hose  that  would  stand  any 
hydrant  pressure,  and  the  last  by  a 
peculiar  method  of  manufacture.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  flow  of  water 
in  a tube  is  governed  by  the  interior 
diameter  of  the  smellest  part  of  that 
tube.  As  the  couplings  of  ^-inch  hose 
are  only  ^2  iuch  in  the  interior  the 
hose  practically  conveys  the  same 
amount  of  water  as  a k2-inch  hose. 
Keeping  this  point  in  view,  the  manu- 
facturers constructed  a ^-inch  hose 
with  ends  enlarged  to  admit  a }i-inch 
coupling,  thus  delivering  as  much  water 
as  a %-inch  hose  and  with  no  back 
pressure.  The  Anchor  Creenhouse 
Hose  is  guaranteed  to  stand  any  regu- 
lar hydrant  pressure,  and  not  to  kink, 
and  testimonials  from  users  show  that 
it  has  given  two  years’  constant  service 
in  greenhouse  work. 


The  Burnham,  Hitchings,  Pierson 
Company,  who  since  the  consolidation 
of  the  Lord  & Burnham  Co.,  Plitchings 
& Co.  and  the  Pierson-Sefton  Co., 
July  7,  1905,  have  been  known  as  the 
largest  greenhouse  concern  in  the  coun- 
try, has  been  dissolved.  Lincoln  H. 
Pierson,  who  for  so  long  was  identified 
with  Pierson-Seflon  Compan)'-,  orig- 
inator and  patentee  of  the  U-Bar  form 


High-grade  Iron  and  Wire  Fences 

for  all  purposes.  The  kind  that  lasts  the  longest, 
looks  the  best  and  costs  the  least. 

Cemetery  Fences  and  Entrances  a Specialty 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue.  ' 

ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  AND  FENCE  COMPANY 

386  S.  Senate  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


THE  OHIO  STRUCTURAL  IRON  CO. 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


Iron  and  Steel  Fencing,  Arches, 

Entrance  Gates, 

Mausoleum  Doors,  Lawn  Seats  I 


TREES  and  SHRUBS 


FOR 


PARKS 


AND  CEMETERIES 
SPECIALTY 


Hardy  Ironclad  Hybrid  and  Maximum  Rhododendrons 
Hardy  Azaleas,  Japanese  Maples,  etc. 


Very  Special  Prices  on 
Large  Quantities 
Send  Lists  for  Quotation. 
Catalogues  sn  Request 


FRED’K  W.  KELSEY,  150  Broadway,  Hew  York 


Cemetery' 

Records] 


Systems  of 
Records 
for  Cem- 
eteries of 
all  sizes. 
Send  for 
specimen 
pages  to 

Parl[  & Cemetery 

CHICAGO 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  KILL  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


WITH 

FAIRMOUNT  SCALE  KILLER 

Also  makers  of  the 

CELEBRATED 
FAIRMOUNT 
WEED 
KILLER 

Order  through  your  Seedsman  or  address  the  makers 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  & Fairmount,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


One  gallon  m akes  SO  gallons 
of  treating  liquid  for  spray- 
ing all  kinds  of  trees.  Easily 
soluble  in  cold  water.  No 
heat  required. 


Prices  F.  0.  B.  Philadelphia. 

1 Gallon  - - - - $ 3 00 
5 Gallons  - - - - 14.00 
10  Gallons  - - - - 27.00 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


L AW  NGRASSSEED 

Dickinsons,  Evergreen,  and  Pine  Tree  Brands 
SPECIAL  MIXTURES  SEED  FOR  GOLF  GROUNDS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO. 


CHICAGO 


Buy  the  best — There  is  none  just  like  it 

A Lowering  Device  is  not  only  important  in  lowering  a casket, 
but  is  essential  in  softening  the  appearance  and  beautifying  the 
grave,  in  keeping  with  mi  dern  funeral  furnishings.  Thirty-five 
sold  lo  cemetery  officials  in  city  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  above  photo  shows  Device  and  Lining  over  the  grave.  The 
Border  and  Linings  are  fastened  together,  thereby  covering  the 
walls  of  tbe  grave  and  the  plank.  When  the  casket  is  placed  on 
the  webbing  and  you  are  ready  to  lower  the  same,  loosen  the  brake 
until  the  desired  speed  is  obtained,  and  then  step  back.  It  lowers 
the  Casket  safely  and  noiselessly  without  anyone  touching  the 
Device.  The  casket  tan  be  raised  as  well  as  lowered.  A child’s 
3 feet  3 inches,  as  well  as  an  adult  6 feet  3 inches  case  or  grave 
vault  can  he  lowered. 

Our  Patent  Casket  Guides  are  al.so  shown.  These  keep  the 
Casket  from  catching  on  the  rough  box  and  for  directing  the 
Casket  squarely  into  the  grave  when  on  slooing  ground. 

This  Device  is  absolutely  sate,  easy  to  handle  and  elegantly 
finished.  Also  manufacturers  of  Little  Giant  Telescoping  Device., 
The  entire  wciffht  of  device  7S  founds. 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  >lich. 

Eastern  Offices BRANCH  OFFICES Western  Offices 

John  Marsellus  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Cal.  Casket  Co.,  San  Francisco. Cal. 
The  O.K.  BuckhoutChem.  Co.,  Londoh.Eng.  Oregon  Casket  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Eckardt  Casket  Co.  Toronto,  Ont.  Los  Angeles  Coffin  Co., Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  NATIONAL  LOWERING  DEVICE  liitproved  and  Beaatified. 

Our  improved  Device  is  as 
near  perfection  as  human  inge- 
nuity and  skill  can  make  it.  It 
is  adjustable  as  to  length  and 
width  to  fit  and  conform  to  any 
size  grave.  Has  power  to  raise 
as  well  as  lower.  Is  finished  as 
well  as  a fine  piece  of  furniture 
with  polished  oak  top  and  ends, 
absolutely  safe  and  easy  to  op- 
erate; every  Device  tested  to 
1200  lbs.  before  leaving  the  fac- 
tory; more  in  actual  operation 
than  all  other  kinds  cembined. 

We  guarantee  their  safety 
and  perfect  working  in  every 
particular.  There  are  others, 
but  we  believe  it  Is  cenccded  that 
none  compare  with  the  Improved  National.  When  yon  bay,  bny  the  safest,  handsomest  and  only  perfect  Device. 


NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE 


LDWATER,  MICH. 
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of  construction,  has  secured  all  U-Bar 
patents  and  is  doing  business  under  the 
name  of  “The  Pierson  U-Bar  Com- 
pany,” with  offices  at  Metropolitan 
Building,  New  York  City.  The  firm  of 
Lord  & Burnham,  long  identified  with 
the  best  in  greenhouse  construction, 
will  continue  their  offices  at  their  old 
place,  1133  Broadway,  with  their  fac- 
tories at  Irvington,  N,  Y,,  which  have 
been  considerably  enlarged.  Messrs. 
Hitchings  & Co.,  the  pioneers  in  green- 
house boiler  heating,  and  who  for  years 
gained  no  little  prominence  in  green- 
house construction,  will  have  their 
offices  at  1170  Broadway,  New  York. 


> SITUATIONS  WANTED,  ETC,  P 


Advertisements,  limited  to  five  lines,  ■will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  to  cents  each 
insertion,  T -words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 


Wanted — A position  by  a cemetery 
superintendent  of  large  experience  in 
cemetery  work  and  management;  a 
practical  landscape  gardener;  thor- 
oughly understands  the  culture  of  rare 
trees  and  shrubs.  References  A1  fro.m 
responsible  parties.  Address  Superin- 
tendent, care  Park  and  Cemtery. 

Wanted — By  competent  man  expe- 
rienced in  Nursery  and  Landscape 
work,  position  as  foreman,  supt.  or 
assistant  supt.  of  a Park  of  cemetery. 
Would  consider  engagement  that  would 
lead  to  such  a position  later.  Address 
P.  N.  H.,  care  Harwood,  173  White  St., 
Springfield.  Mass. 

Position  Wanted — as  a Landscape 
Gardener  and  Florist  in  a Park,  Ceme- 
tery or  on  a private  place  where  first- 
class  work  is  desired;  am  experienced 
in  drawing  plans  for  laying  out 
grounds  and  artistic  bedding;  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  general  stock. 
German,  married,  age  36;  best  of  ref- 
erences; state  salary  paid.  Address 
Park,  care  of  Park  and  Cemetery. 


— SKeep  Manure  — 

For  Park  and  Cemetery 
Lawns  use  sheepmanure. 

George  Ripperg^er 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


Over  half  a century  of  square  dealing  has 
ffiven  our  products  a Natlooul  Keputa- 
^ tion.  We  nave  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
successful  record  we  have  made  and 
desire  to  thank  the  public 
for  the  large  share  of  patron- 
age they  have  bestowed  upon 
us.  Everything  of  the  best 
kfor  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park, 
iStreet  Garden  and  Greenhouse.  Have 
|lsrge  stock  of  Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
^ Plum,Cherry,  Etc.  Headquartersfor 
’'ornamental  TREES,  SIIRUISS. 
PLANTS,  TINES,  BULBS,  SEEDS.  Over40  acres  of 
Hardy  Roses,  none  finer  grown.  44  ^eenhouses  of 
Palms,  Ferns  Ficus,  Everbloomlng  Roses,  Geran« 
turns  and  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  We 
send  by  mail  postpaid  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Tines, 
ute.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Larger  by  express  or  freight.  'Direct  deal  will  Insure 
you  the  best  and  save  you  money.  Try  It.  Your 
address  on  a postal  will  bring  you  our  valuable  168* 
page  catalogue  free.  52  years.  1200  acres. 

THE  STOURS  dk  HARRISON  CO., 
Box  PaineavUla.  Ohio, 


LIVE-FOREVER  PINK  ROSE  AS  A HJEDGE.  10  to  SOc  EACH  PLANT. 

This  hardy  and  beautiful  rose  blooms  abundantly  every  year,  500  roses  on  one  bush,  and  suc- 
ceeds everywhere.  It  is  especially  desirable  for  bedding,  for  the  rose  hedge  or  as  a climbing 
rose.  No  garden  is  complete  without  this  rose  which  endures  more  neglect  than  any  other, 
and  is  less  troubled  by  insects.  Price  of  Live-Forever  Rose;  2 year  bushes,  20c  each,  12for$2.ao, 
50  for  $7.50.  Price  of  1 year  bushes  by  mail  post-paid  for  hedges,  10c  each,  12  for  $1.00,  50  for  $4.00. 
TRFFQ  FOR  QAI  F best  hardy  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  small  fruit  plants  and  vines 

I IlfcCO  run  OHLC  truetoname.  Buy  direct  from  grower  and  save  35  percent.  Green’s 
New  Illustrated  Catalog,  also  a copy  of  Green’s  BigPruit  GroTT-f»r  Magazine  Free.  Send  postal 
card  for  them  today.  Address,  GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.  .406  Wall  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 

The  ornamental  department  of  our  business  has  been  a specialty  with  us  since 
the  foundation  of  these  Nurseries,  Bfty-three  years  ago.  We  have  large  blocks  of 
Oriental  Planes,  Sugar  and  Weir’s  Maple,  Pin  and  Red  Oaks,  Lombardy  Poplars  and 
Weeping  Willows,  also  fine  specimen  Hemlock  Spruce  from  2 to  S feet. 

Seventy-five  acres  of  Shrubs  of  the'best  kinds  for  ornarriental  effect.  Fifty  vari- 
eties of  Lilacs,  eighteen  of  Altheas,  seventeen  of  Spire. s,  nine  of  Deutzias,  and  a 
large  stock  Viburnum  tomentosum.  Established  i8s3-  boo  Acres. 

HOOPES  BRO.  & THOMAS,  Maple  Avenue  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


GREENHOUSES 


AT  LITTLE  COST 


FOR  PARK  OR  CEMETERY 

The  Illustration  shows  a Premier  Greenhouse  — length  12  feet;  width,  9 feet;  height,  8 feet.  It  has  double 
walls.  3 Inches  In  thickness,  double-strength  glass,  plant  tables,  etc.,  fitted  complete;  built  In  sections,  and 
can  be  erected  in  two  hours.  The  usual  price  Is  $115,  but  for  a short  period  a limited  number  will  be  supplied 
at  the  reduced  price  of  878.50.  Freight  paid.  George  B.  Clementson,  attorney  at  law,  Lancaster, Wls.,w'rlte8: 
‘•The  Premier  Greenhouse  is  the  most  attractive  proposition  for  the  plant-lover  I have  ever  seen.”  Catalog 
on  application.  Greenhouses  from  825.  Conservatories,  Garden  Frames,  Summer  Cottages,  Auto-houses, 
Poultry-houses,  and  Portable  Buildings  of  every  description. 

CHAS.  H.  MANLEV,  Premier  Manufacturing  Works 

Dept.  3-  ST.  JOHNS,  MICHIGAN 


ASTERS— German  grown— In  colors  or  mixed — 

Victoria T.  P.  25c,  I4  oz.  60c,  oz.  81.75 

Victoria,  Giant  ....  T.  P.  30c,  I4  oz.  70c,  oz.  2.50 

Giant  Comet  . , . . . T.  P.  15c,  I4  oz.  25c,  oz.  .75 

Ostrich  Feather  ...  T.  P.  15c.  I4  oz.  30c.  oz.  1.00 

Queen  of  the  Market  . . T.  P.  10c,  I4  oz.  15c,  oz.  .40 

PETUNIA — Sgl.  Large  Flo.  Fringed  and  Stained,  Califor- 
nia Giants,  each  T.  P.  60c  Dbl.  Large  Flo.  Fringed  and 
Stained,  T P.  81.00. 

VERBENA — Mammoth,  In  colors  or  mix’d, I4OZ.  25c,  Oz.  75c 
SALVIA— Bonfire,  T.  P.  26c,  I4  oz.  70c,  oz.  82.50;  Splend- 
ens — 14  oz.  30c,  oz.  81.00. 

CYCLAMEN  GIG.— Separate  colors  or  mixed,  100  seeds 
60c,  1000  seeds  $5.00. 


STOCKS — Dwf.  Snowflake,  T.  P.  25c,  1-8  oz.  $2.50;  Large 
Flo.  10  weeks,  T.  P.  25c,  I4  oz.  70c. 

BEGONIA— Erfordla,  Dwf.  Vernon,  Vulcan,  Zulu  King, 
each  T P 25c 

MIGNONETTE-^Klng  of  the  Dwarfs,  T.  P.  25c,  I4  oz.  60C, 
oz.  $1.75;  BIsmark,  T.  P.  15c,  I4  oz.  26c,  oz.  75c. 

MOONFLOWER— White  Seeded,  oz.  35c,  4-oz.  81.25;  Black 
Seeded,  oz.  25c,  4-oz.  90c. 

BONORA— The  New  Plant  Food— lb.  50c,  by  mall  65c. 
5 lbs.  per  express  $2.50. 

Write  for  1906  Wholesale  Catalogue,  now  ready. 

W.  C.  BECKERT,  * 


ANCHOR  GREENHOUSE  HOSE 

LONG  SERVICE  REASONABLE  PRICE 

Stands  any  hydrant  pressure.  Samples  on  application. 

MINERALIZED  RUBBER  CO. 

>18  Cliff  St.,  New  York 
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RESIDENCE  OF  CHAS.  H.  BRUSH,  ESQ.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Gates  and  Railings  erected  by 

The  Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

" ■— — Manufacturers  of 

Fine  Entrances,  Railings  and  Fencing.  Steel  Fence  and  Entrances  for  Cemeteries  a Specialty. 
Also  Steel  Seats  and  Vases.  ::  Catalogue  and  Estimates  Furnished  upon  Application. 


, Tfc'Bdtrtit 


The  above  is  a fac- 
simile of  the  award 
granted  the  Bomgard- 
ner  Lowering  Device 
Co.,  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904, 
the  grand  prize  being 
the  highest  award 
given  to  any  exhibit. 


The  Bomgardner 
Lowering  Device 


The  cut  below  shows  the  mechanism  of  the  Bomgardner  double-tele- 
scoping steel  lowering  device,  the  idlers,  as  shown  moving  apart  as  the 
device  is  closed,  and  moving  together  as  it  is  widened.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  further  information. 


The  Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Co. 


1629^3  3 Detroit  St. 


Tl»  B«nHlafdDtr  ' 


C«  Bil  («  XONmt  Ciirtt  ttwH  C«inc 

‘ Orcclmvr 
Cbtd  cbratioii 

©ffitial  Hwarb  IRjbbon 

Xoiiietana  purchase 
Erpeeition 

• 
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(Continued  fr-oni  />.  21.) 

smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  tetanus,  typhoid  fever,  typhus  fever 
or  yellow  fever,  shall  be  buried  at  such  a depth  that  the  top 
of  the  box  containing  the  coffin  or  casket  be  not  less  than 
three  and  one-half  feet  from  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground.” 

This  new  rule  abrogates  the  old  rule  requiring  interments 
to  be  made  nine  feet  under  ground,  for  the  reason  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  state  the  ground  is  either  so  rocky  or  moist 
that  it  is  impossible  to  dig  a grave  nine  feet  deep. 

* * * 

The  following  is  a new  rule  recently  adopted  by  Mt.  Hope 
Cemetery,  Rochester,  N.  Y. : 

“Hereafter  all  boundary  posts  will  be  set  by  the  cemetery. 
They  must  be  cut  so  that  they  can  be  set  at  least  3 feet  6 
inches  in  the  ground  or  have  foundation  to  that  depth,  and 
dressed  on  the  bottom  to  set  level  on  the  foundation,  and 
when  delivered  must  be  laid  on  the  avenue  close  to  the  sod- 
line at  the  nearest  point  to  the  lot  in  which  they  are  to  be 
set,  and  a written  order  for  setting  same  must  be  left  at 
cemetery  office.  The  charges  of  setting  posts  from  6 to  12 
inches  square  will  be  made  to  the  contractor  of  sixty  cents 
per  post  in  addition  to  the  regular  cost  of  foundation.  For 
posts  larger  than  the  above  dimensions,  special  rates  will  be 
charged. 

The  commissioners  reserve  the  privilege  to  stop  all  con- 
struction and  erection  between  December  ist  and  April  ist. 
Any  work  set  during  the  winter  months  will  be  allowed  only 
by  special  arrangement  with  the  superintendent,  if  deemed 
advisable  by  him. 

The  following  change  is  made  in  the  masonry  charge.  All 
foundations,  as  heretofore,  shall  be  built  by  the  cemetery  and 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  thiity  cents  per  cubic  foot,  with  the 
exception  of  foundations  equivalent  to  200  cubic  feet,  or  over, 
for  which  a charge  of  25  cents  per  cubic  foot  will  be  made. 

“The  charge  for  sodding  and  grading  will  be  4 cents  per 
square  foot  instead  of  3 cents  as  heretofore. 

ik  * * 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  design  for  a 
chapel  and  receiving  vault  which  is  now  in  process  of  erec- 
tion at  the  new  Evergreen  Cemetery,  Detroit,  Mich.  It  will 
be  a handsome  stone  structure  fitted  up  in  modern  style  and 


the  receiving  vault  will  contain  about  sixty  catacombs.  Since 
the  organization  of  the  Evergreen  Cemetery,  last  April,  over 
400  lots  have  been  sold.  Warren  K.  Nible  is  superintendent. 

The  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  has  been  con- 
solidated with  the  Rhinebeck  Cemetery  Association,  whose 
grounds  adjoin  it. 

FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

The  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  Salem,  Mass.,  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting  reported  receipts  of  $26,050  and  expenditures 
of  $24,371.  The  total  amount  received  for  endowments  dur- 
ing the  year  was  $6,449.  The  report  also  refers  to  the  dedica- 


Hardy 


American 


Native 


©.The  best  and 
hardiest  Rhodo- 
dendrons are  our 
true  native  spec- 
ies, CATAW- 
BIENSE  and 
MAXIMUM 
of  the  high  Caro- 
lina Mountains. 
Azaleas,  Andro- 
medas  and  Rare 
FloweringPlants 


Plants 


©.Grown  by 
Highlands  Nurs- 
ery, at  3,800  feet 
elevation.  Single 
plants  or  carlots. 
A unique  catalog 
of  Native  Plants, 
beautifully  illus- 
trated,  free. 
Special  lists  to 
Park  and  Cem- 
etery officials 


Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Owner,  Salem,  Mass. 


WE  MAKE  A SPECIALTY  OF 


Wrought  Iron  Entrance  Gates 

FOR  CEMETERIES,  PARKS  AND  GROUNDS 
FENCES  AND  RAILINGS 

DOORS  AND  GATES  FOR  RECEIVING  VAULTS. 
Absolutely  First-class  Work — Modern  Designs 

THE  VULCAN  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 
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tibii  of  Blake  memorial  chapel,  which  has  been  illustrated 
in  these  pages,  and  compliments  Superintendent  Creesy  on 
the  completion  of  his  twenty-five  years  of  service.  The  asso- 
ciation has  recently  issued  an  attractive  four-page  folder  for 
mailing  to  lot-holders,  giving  reasons  for  placing  lots  under 
perpetual  care.  It  reads  as  follows; 

A FEW  REASONS  WFIY  I SHOULD  PLACE  MY  LOT 
UNDER  PERPETUAL  CARE. 

1st.  Because  all  the  lots  sold  today  are  sold  only  with  per- 
petual care. 

2d.  Because  I have  a deep  interest  in  the  welfare  and  future 
preservation  of  our  cemetery. 

3d.  Because,  unless  I attend  to  this  matter  myself,  there  is 
danger  that  my  lot  may  present  in  the  future  the 
same  unsightly  appearance  that  many  of  the  old  lots 
do  at  the  present  time. 

4th.  Because,  even  if  I pay  yearly,  yet  in  the  end  my  lot  is 
not  endowed,  and  may  be  neglected  by  future  gen- 
erations; it  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  it  is 
always  better  to  insure  now  by  a moderate  payment 
the  care  of  the  lot  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  endowment  for  your  lot  would  be  $ 

Endow  before  Feb.  i'  and  this  year’s  grass  cutting  bill  will 
be  returned  receipted. 

WHAT  WE  DO  FOR  AN  ENDOWED  LOT. 

1st.  Keep  the  grass  cut  and  top  dress  annually. 

2d.  Returf  or  seed  when  necessary. 

3d.  Clean  and  re-set  stones  when  necessary. 

4th.  Do  everything  necessary  to  lots  except  to  renew  stones. 
5th.  Perpetually  insure  stones,  renewing  whenever  it  is 
necessary,  under  Stone  Insurance  Endowments. 

6th.  Decorate  lots  or  graves  with  cut  flowers  or  flowering 
plants  and  shrubs,  under  Flower  Endowments. 

Report  of  Superintendent  A.  D.  Smith,  of  Mountain  View 
Cemetery,  Oakland,  Cal.,  tells  of  the  opening  up  of  four  new 
plots  of  ground  and  records  1,021  interments  for  the  year, 
making  a total  of  25,134.  A new  receiving  tomb  was  finished 
during  the  year,  and  1,215  of  cement  curb  and  gutter  was 
laid  oi>  the  main  drive.  The  trustees  are  considering  the 
erection  of  a new  pumping  plant.  The  total  yield  of  the 
hay  crop  was  140  tons,  which  yielded  a net  profit  of  $565. 
Total  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $80,951  and  the  ex- 
penditures $54,285.  The  perpetual  care  fund  now  amounts 
to  $228,581,  and  the  perpetual  guarantee  fund,  $42,627,  making 
a total  of  the  two  trust  funds,  $271,208. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pine  Grove  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation, Lynn,  Mass.,  the  treasurer’s  report  showed  the 
corporation  to  be  in  e.xccllent  financial  condition.  At  present 
it  has  about  $47,000  in  invested  funds,  about  $1,800  in  cash 
in  the  treasury,  with  a debt  of  about  $1,900  on  the  receiving 
tomb  account.  About  $40,000  is  invested  in  Milford  Water 
Company  bonds  and  notes  at  4 per  cent  interest — a gilt-edged 
security. 

The  seventy-fourth  annual  report  of  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  shows  an  interesting  year’s  work:  The 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  lots  has  been  $8,484,  which  is  less 
than  usual ; and  the  same  was  true  the  previous  year  of  1904. 
In  addition  to  this  sum  for  the  sale  of  lots,  the  treasurer’s 
report  shows  the  receipt  of  $64,046.40  for  the  care  of  lots, 
and  $1,426.75  for  deposits  in  the  receiving  tombs,  making  the 
total  receipts  in  this  department  $73,957.15.  The  expenses  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  the  brown-tail  and  gypsy  moths  for 
the  year  has  been  $2,526.06. 

Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  has  a per- 
petual care  fund  of  $22,000,  An  annual  report  shows  much 
work  done  during  the  year. 


Waukegan  Nurseries. 


Evergreen  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS 

WAUKEGAN,  ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL  OFFERS  ON 

Hardy  rnamental  Stock 

G R O WN  AT  T H E 

MAYFIELD 

NURSERIES 

Most  Northern  in  America 


Special  Prices  on  the  following  Stock 

Jor  Park  and  Cemetery  Planting 


American  Ash 
American  Ash 
Birch  Eup.,  white 
Birch  Eup.,  white 
Birch  Eup.,  white 
Birch  Cut  L,f.,  weep’ 
Birch  Cut  Lf.,  weep’ 
Birch  Cut  L(f.,weep’ 
Box  Elder 
Catalpa  Speciosa 
Catalpa  Speciosa 
Cat.ilpa  Specio.a 
Catalpa  Big-. 
Catalpa  Big. 
Hackberry 
Hackberry 
Maple  Silver 
Maple  Silver 
Maple  Silver 
Maple  Siberica 


8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
g S to  6 ft. 
g 6 to  8 ft. 
g 8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
2 to  3 ft. 


Maple  Siberica 
Maple  Weir’s  C.  L. 
Mt.  Ash 

Poplar  Carolina 
Poplar  Carolina 
Poplar  Carolina 
Pi'plar  Silver 
Poplar  Silver 
Poplar  Silver 
Po|)lar  Lombardy 
Poplar  Lombardy 
Poplar  Lombardy 
Willow  Golden 
Willow  Golden 
Willow  Petzoldi 
Willow  Petzoldi 


3 to  4 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 


Hardy  Evergreens — All  sizes. 
Hardy  Shrubs— Assorted . 
Hardy  Perennials— Assorted. 


We  are  making  Parks  and  Cemeteries  some  very  at- 
tractive Prices  for  strictly  high  grade  stock  boxed  free 
on  cars.  Send  for  wholesale  price  list.  Cat alogiie  free 
describing  all  stock.  Special  prices  on  Grass  Seeds. 

L.  L.  MAY  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Gardeners 
ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 
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THE 

BUCKEYE 

WEED 

BURNER 


It  Pays  for  Itself 

at  any  Season 

of  the  Year. 


Will  Keep  Your  Walks,  Gutters  and  Roadsides  Clear  of  Weeds 

This  machine  has  had  phenomenal  success  in  destroying  weeds 
in  villages,  country  towns,  parks,  cemeteries  and  other  public 
grounds.  It  burns  the  weed,  root,  plant  and  seed,  and  in  winter 
is  unequaled  for  melting  the  snow  from  sidewalks,  thawing  out 
the  ground  before  excavating.  A labor  saver  all  the  year  round. 


Write  for  prices  and  information  to 

Walter  Macleod  & Co.,  - Cincinnati,  0. 

Sole  Manufacturers  - 213  East  Pearl  Street 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Grand  Rapids,  MicKigan 


Durfee  Grave  Lining  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Durfee  Lowering  Device  telescopes  in  length  and  width  and  may  be  used  for  any 
size  grave  and  is  practically  three  devices  in  one; it  is  absolutely  reliable  and  the  m.  st 
compact  for  carrying;  the  price  is  short  too.  Delivered  in  two  handsome  carrying  cases. 


Is 

the 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 

of 

your 

Citl" 

zens 

worth 

con- 

sider- 

ing? 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 
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W.  & T.  SMITH  CO.,  600  Castle  street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

600 

YEAR 

FIELD  GROWN  ROSES.  FRUIT  TREES,  CLEMATIS, 

ACRES 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

CATLOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

35,000  Myrtle 

Vinca  Minor 

FOR  CEMETERY  PLANTING 

Samples  and  price  list 
of  hardy  plants  free 

S.  J.  GALLOWAY 

EATON,  OHIO 

BOXWOOD 

For  Edging. 

(Buxua  satfruticosa) 

Bushylransplanted  Plants 

6-8  Inches. 

Per  100  $6.00  Per  1000  $50.00 

O.  V.  ZANGEN 

Seedsman 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

I I — "4 


04KS  LINDENS  MAPLES  SHRIBS  EVERGREENS 

Complete  list  with  prices  upon  application. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  Union  County  Nurseries, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec,* 
ialty.  Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  . , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  MORRISVILLE,  PA* 

Philadelphia  OfBce:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


VINCA  MINOR  Strong  clumps 
BOX  EDGING 

DWARF  RHODODENDRONS 
WHITE  PINES 
RHODODENDRONS 
in  carload  lots 


Send  for  Catalogues  and  prices 

EASTERN 

NURSERIES 

M.  M.  Dawson,  Manager 
JAMAICA  PLAIN  - - MASS. 


Asters-aerman  Urown-in  Colors  or  JVlixed 


T.P. 

I4  oz. 

oz. 

Cineraria:  Large  Flowering  Superb  Mixed 

50 

Victoria 

so.  50 

$1.75 

Large  Flowering  Semi-dwarf  Superb  Mixed. 

50 

Victoria,  Giant 

...30 

$0.70 

$2.50 

Large  Flowering  Blue,  White  and  Scarlet,  ea. 

25 

Giant  Comet 

...15 

.25 

.75 

Primula  Chinensis  Fimbriata,  separate  colors 

Ostrich  Feather 

...15 

.30 

1.00 

or  Mixed,  each 

50 

Queen  of  the  Market. .. 

.15 

.40 

Obconica  Urandi:  Carmine,  Lilac,  Pink,  W'hite 

Fresh  Tobacco  Stems,  $1.50  per  bale  of  300  lbs. 
Write  for  1906  Wholesale  Catalogue,  now  ready. 

W.  C.  BBCKERT,  ALLEUMENY,  PA. 


and  Mixed,  each 

Obconica  Qrandi  Robusta: 


25 

Each 25 


The  CAPITOL 

Lawn  Trimmer 
and  Edger  for  igo6 

is  strictly  high-grade  in  every 
respect;  brass  bushings,  double 
adjustment,  four  crucible  steel 
blades,  etc.  Write  for  free  il- 
lustrated catalog  “B”  and  read 
what  enthusiastic  users  all  over 
the'United  States  and  Canada 
have  to  say  about  the  Capitol. 
Youcannot afford tobe  without  it. 

The  Secrest  Manuf’g  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Western  Sales  Agency,  Denver,  Col. 
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CEMETERY  ENTRANCE 

THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

MANUFACTURERS  Iron  Fencing,  Cemetery  Entrances,  Lawn  Seats  and  Vases,  Etc. 

Artistic  !■  design.  Most  durable  in  construction.  Get  the  best.  Catalog  on  application. 


fStyle  A — All  Steel 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

The  Philadelphia 
Lawn  Mower  Co. 

3101-3109  Chestnut  St.  i 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

U.  S.  A. 


GENUINE 

Philadelphia 

Hand  and  Horse 

Lawn  Mowers 


FOR  THE  MILLIONS 

Before  ordering  send  for  1906  catalog  and  prices 
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Styles  of  Hand 


Styles  of  Horse 


Cemetery  l^ecords 

Landscape  Gardening 

By  F.  A.  WAUGH 

Systems  of  Records  for 

An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles  governing 

Cemeteries  of  all  sizes. 

outdoor  art,  with  many  suggestions  for  their  application  to 

Send  for  specimen  pages  to 

the  commoner  problems  of  gardening.  Illustrated,  12mo. 
Cloth ; price,  $0. 50.  Sent  postpaid  by 

ParK  (SI  Cemetery 

R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 

3^-4-  Doarlborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  and  M ost  Varied  Collections  in  America 


ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144 
pages),  also  Descriptive  List  of  Novelties 
and  Specialties  with  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  tlie  New  Hardy  White  Rose 
FRAU  DRDSCHKI  mailed  FREE  on 
request. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

BY 

HITCHINGS  & CO. 

We  are  pleased  to  inform  our  friends 
and  patrons  that  we  have  resumed  busi- 
ness under  our  old  and  well  known  firm 
nameof  HITCHINGS  & CO.,  with  sales 
offices  at  No.  1170  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  General  offices  and  works  at  West 
Side  Ave.,  Jersey  City.  Foundries  and 
Boiler  Shops  at  Garfield  Ave.  and  Union 
Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  E.  W. 

H itching’s.  President;  Charles  Armitage, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer;  William  Sef- 
ton.  Superintendent  of  Works. 

We  trust  our  friends  will  favor  us  with 
the  same  liberal  patronage  and  con- 
fidence we  have  enjoyed  for  so  many 
years. 

H itch ings  and  Company 

GREENHOUSE  DESIGNERS 
and  BUILDERS 

Manufacturers  of  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  APPARATUS 
1170  Broadway,  New  York 


I awn  Rpnrp  cheaper  than  wood.  For  lawns, 
L,d>  W 11  r CllDC  churches,  cemeteries ; also  heavy 
steel  picket  fence  direct  to  consumer.  Catalogue  free 

WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  94,  Portland,  Ind. 


Specimen  Sugar  Maples 


By  specimen  we  mean  ideal  in  trunk,  top  and  roots  and  of  a size  larger  than  is 
commonly  found  in  the  nursery.  In  short — a big  tree  perfect  in  every  particular. 
Necessitating  as  they  do,  frequent  transplanting  and  ample  room  to  develop,  natur- 
ally it  requires  more  ground,  time  and  attention  to  grow  this  sort  of  stock,  which 
accounts  for  its  scarcity. 

There  are  not  many  left  and  we  desire  to  re-plant  the  block  in  which  they  are  growing : 


23  2,%.  to  2^  inch  calliper. 

23  2^  to  3 inch  calliper. 

37  3 to  33^  inch  calliper. 

Height : 1 5 to  20  feet. 


Also  a special  lot  of  400  well- 
matched  trees 

2%  to  3 inch  calliper. 


Remember,  this  is  not  ordinary  stock,  but  trees  that  for  size  and  shapeliness  are  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible  to  duplicate.  Big — suitable  for  immediate  effect — yet  possess- 
ing all  of  the  vigor  of  saplings.  Every  one  a stately  specimen.  Write  for  prices. 


Our  illustration  shows  a quiet  spot  of  Philadelpliia  where  nature 
gives  genuine  enjoyment  to  suburban  life.  Note  how  splendidly 
tlie  Sugar  Maples  serve  our  purpose.  Notliing  “stiff”  about  them. 

Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Inc. 

Dreshertown  Box  X Pennsylvania 


©F^ECimEIN  EVERGREENS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT.  All  lifting  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping-. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 

The  ornamental  department  of  our  business  has  been  a specialty  with  us  since 
the  foundation  of  these  Nurseries,  fifty-three  years  ago.  We  have  large  blocks  of 
Oriental  Planes,  Sugar  and  Weir’s  Maple,  Pin  and  Red  Oaks,  Lombardy  Poplars  and 
Weeping  Willows,  also  fine  specimen  Hemlock  Spruce  from  2 to  5 feet. 

Seventy-five  acres  of  Shrubs  of  the  best  kinds  for  ornamental  effect.  Fifty  vari- 
eties of  Lilacs,  eighteen  of  Altheas,  seventeen  of  Spireas,  nine  of  Deutzias,  and  a 
large  stock  Viburnum  tomentosum.  38”  Established  iSjs.  if  boo  Acres. 

HOOPES  BRO.  & THOMAS,  Maple  Avenue  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Penna. 
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cMunidpal  Cleaning. 

A good  example  was  set  by  the  mayor  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  when  by  proclamation  he  set  apart  April  ii  as 
Municipal  Cleaning  Day,  in  which  he  asked  the  citizens 
to  observe  the  occasion  by  cleaning  up  their  yards, 
beautifying  their  premises,  and  reporting  infraction  of 
health  ordinances  and  other  common  lapses.  The 
mayor  is  also  President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
thus  should  be  an  efficient  official  in  urging  the  ob- 
servance of  his  own  proclamation.  However,  the  idea 
is  a good  one,  and  should  be  studied  by  all  officials 
having  the  authority  to  promote  like  proceedings.  Such 
authoritative  propositions  carry  weight,  and  once  set 
going  in  practical  working  order,  might  easily  become 
fixed  municipal  habits,  year  by  year  becoming  more 
useful  in  creating  clean  and  beautiful  cities. 

^ ^ ^ 

Frontage  *^ights  on  Country  ^oads. 

We  have  come  across  a question  in  connection  with 
rural  improvements  which  appears  an  important  one. 
The  rights  of  the  property  owner  on  the  public  roads 
are  clearly  not  definitely  understood  even  by  the  aver- 
age lawyer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  layman.  One  man  will 
claim  cultural  rights  in  front  of  his  property  from  the 
fence  line  to  the  roadway  proper,  and  will  cultivate 
crops  accordingly.  Another  denies  the  right.  When 
muddy  and  bad  roads  come  with  their  usual  regularity 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  then  everybody’s  traffic 
turns  from  the  roadway  proper  into  any  portion  of  the 
highway  which  promises  better  travel.  Now  to  make 
the  matter  short,  it  is  obvious  that  driving  on  plowed 
and  cultivated  land,  unless  in  the  depth  of  winter  with 
a heavy  snow  blanket,  is  practically  impossible,  so  it 
is  evident  that  the  property  owner  who  keeps  his  side 
of  the  roadway  in  grass  or  lawn  as  an  improvement, 
and  grass  makes  an  almost  ideal  road  border,  is  at  a 
decided  disadvantage  and  is  practically  prohibited  from 
mintaining  a grass  frontage  to  his  property.  In  con- 
sultation with  a country  legal  official  it  was  admitted 
that  an  owner  had  the  right  to  put  in  cultivated  crops 
in  the  unoccupied  road  limits,  but  it  was  denied  that 
he  had  the  right  to  prevent  traffic  over  his  roadway 
lawn,  another  of  the  innumerable  conundrums,  which 
lawyers  are  so  loth  to  unravel.  We  know  of  an  in- 
stance developing  these  anomalous  conditions ; within 
a mile  east  and  west  of  the  farm  in  question,  potatoes, 
grain  and  strawberries  have  been  continually  grown  up 
to  the  travelled  track,  but  these  same  growers  have 
maliciously  insisted  upon  their  right  to  drive  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  grass  fronted  farm  when  they 


choose  to  assume  that  the  sod  is  preferable  to  the 
mud,  and  with  the  consequent  damage  to  both  appear- 
ance and  grass.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  from  any 
of  our  readers  what  their  country  road  laws  require 
on  this  important  question,  considered  in  relation  to 
maintaining  sightly  farm  frontages. 

^ ^ 

Education  by  Railroad. 

The  vast  amount  of  good  that  has  been  done  by  seed 
specials  in  educating  the  farmers  along  the  western 
railroads  makes  the  cost  an  insignificant  matter.  The 
railroads  will  get  in  the  near  future  a heavy  dividend 
from  the  investment.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  ef- 
ficient manner  in  which  these  trains  have  been  equipped 
and  technically  manned,  it  has  simply  been  the  bring- 
ing of  the  agricultural  college  to  the  farmer,  giving 
him  an  opportunity  to  test,  practically,  the  latest  dis- 
coveries and  experiences  in  the  profitable  growing  of 
crops.  There  has  also  been  another  method  adopted  by 
certain  of  the  trunk  lines,  which  is  having  immediate 
and  well-lasting  effects — that  of  establishing  permanent 
farms  under  expert  farmers  in  favorable  locations. 
This  affords  a practical  lesson  in  what  the  land  of  the 
locality  is  capable  of,  under  proper  care  and  culture, 
and  makes  the  agricultural  development  of  the  West 
one  of  more  rapid  progress.  It  is  education  and  en- 
couragement at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  will  be 
the  means  of  promoting  a better  class  of  farming,  and 
of  settling  the  lands  with  a more  progressive  popula- 
tion. 

yf  ^ ^ 

The  Congressional  Free  Seed  Distribution. 

The  Congressional  free  seed  distribution  which  has 
been  growing  into  greater  disrepute  as  the  years  have 
passed,  is  in  a fair  way  of  being  entirely  discontinued 
at  an  early  date,  provided  the  public  exerts  itself  to 
that  end.  The  item  in  the  Appropriation  Bill  cover- 
ing the  expense  for  1907  has  been  stricken  out  by 
the  committee,  but  of  course  it  might  be  reinstated  in 
the  passage  of  the  bill  through  the  House,  if  its  friends 
in  Congress  prove  more  forceful  than  its  enemies. 
By  the  abuse  of  the  original  intent  of  the  measure,  it 
has  become  a useless  expenditure  of  public  money, 
doing  no  practical  good  to  anybody,  although  having 
a host  of  friends  among  those  who  are  gratified  at 
the  receipt  of  a few  packages  of  usually  very  common 
seeds  from  their  representatives  at  Washington.  Its 
uselessness  has  been  fairly  established,  and  it  behooves 
every  reader  interested  in  the  use  of  public  funds  for 
beneficial  purposes  to  write  to  his  representatives,  state 
and  local,  at  Washington,  urging  them  to  cast  nega- 
tive votes  when  this  item  comes  before  them. 
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A Season’s  Succession  of  Flower  SHows  in  tHe  Boston 

Public  Garden. 

I 


By  Luke  J.  Doogue. 


A little  account  of  the  flower  shows  in  the  Boston 
Public  Garden,  showing  how  the  beds  are  used  many 
times  during  the  season,  how  the  stock  is  grown  and 
handled  for  these  displays,  and  the  manner,  of  merging 
one  show  into  another  without  leaving  any  empty 
beds,  will,  perhaps,  prove  of  interest  to  those  who  have 
enjoyed  the  flowers  during  past  summers  and  may 
also  be  instructive  to  those  who  have  gardens  of  their 
own,  by  suggesting  ways  to  improve  their  work. 
The  object  of  the  Superintendent  in  planning  his 
year’s  work  is  to  have  a continuous  and  progressive 
flower  and  plant  display  from  the  earliest  possible 
moment  in  the  spring,  until  the  cold  weather  drives 
everything  indoors.  The  show  is  progressive  from 
the  fact  that  from  the  time  the  first  plant  is  set  out, 
there  is  a continuous  change  going  on  in  one  part  or 
another  of  the  garden,  extending  to  all  the  beds  in  turn. 
From  spring  to  fall  there  are  from  eight  to  nine  dis- 
tinct decorations  made.  The  first  show  begins  just 
as  soon  as  all  danger  from  frost  is  past.  The  date 
varies  from  year  to  year,  depending  wholly  on  the 
condition  of  the  weather.  This  show  is  produced 
within  twenty-four  hours  and  is  the  most  appreciated 
of  all  the  work  done  during  the  season,  coming  as  it 
does,  almost  before  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  and 
the  memory  of  snow  storms  and  blizzards  is  still 
fresh  in  our  minds.  By  saying  that  it  is  accomplished 
within  twenty-four  hours,  is  meant  that  within  that 
time,  the  beds  are  filled  with  plants  of  Hyacinth  and 
Narcissus  in  full  bloom,  where  but  a few  hours  before 
nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  tips  of  the  tulips,  push- 
ing through  the  hard  ground.  The  preparation  for 
this  beginning  is  made  the  fall  before,  when  the  Hya- 
cinths and  other  flowering  bulbs  are  potted  and 
plunged  into  cold  frames  and  covered  to  a depth  of 
eight  inches  with  sifted  ashes  and  afterwards  with 
leaves  to  a good  depth.  They  rest  in  this  condition 
until  two  weeks  before  they  are  wanted  in  the  spring. 


when  the  ashes  are  removed,  and  the  glass  sashes  put 
over  the  beds  to  hasten  the  growth.  Liberal  water- 
ing and  plenty  of  sunshine,  bring  the  blossoms  quickly  j 
to  maturity,  when  the  pots  are  placed  in  a cool  shed  ! 
to  harden  off,  and  are  kept  there  until  the  weather 
warrants  attempting  the  first  display.  Teams  and 
men  are  held  in  readiness,  and  when  the  word  is 
given  everyone  does  his  part  and  the  plants  are  quickly 
in  the  garden,  all  arranged  in  boxes  of  separate  j 

colors.  The  work  of  planting  is  rapidly  done.  As  | 

the  tulips  are  already  in  the  beds,  the  pots  are  plunged  j 

between  them.  The  empty  boxes  are  gathered  up  j 

at  once,  scattered  pots  are  packed  away  and  not  even  I 

the  packing  straw  and  hay  is  left  to  suggest  any  un- 
usual effort.  j 

This  is  what  is  called  the  Spring  Show,  and  to  ac-  [ 

complish  it  20,000  Hyacinths  and  10,000  Narcissus  : 

are  used.  The  effect  of  the  rapid  transformation  is 
astonishing  to  many,  but  it  really  means  that  from 
that  time  until  the  fall,  these  same  beds  would  be  used 
over  and  over  again,  and  would  at  no  time  be  empty.  j 

By  the  time  these  bulbs  have  begun  to  lose  their  I 

freshness  the  Tulips  have  quietly  pushed  their  way  up 
and  the  fading  Hyacinth  and  Narcissus  flowers  are  : 

all  cut  off  at  once.  The  Tulips  rapidly  expand  and  t 

over  200,000  bulbous  plants  are  in  flower  at  once.  The  _ j 

varieties  are  chosen  to  insure  a show,  in  which  each  * 
bed,  or  section  will  be  in  equally  good  condition  dur- 
ing a certain  period.  This  show  is  a potent  factor  in 
drawing  crowds,  and  on  pleasant  Sundays  from  actual 
count  more  than  125,000  passed  through  the  gates  of 
the  Garden.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  nowhere  outside 
of  Holland  is  such  a show  attempted  so  successfully.  ' 

Among  these  flowers,  there  are  many  thousand  that  !l 

are  grown  by  the  department  which  compare  favor-  I 

ably  with  any  imported  stock.  When  the  winds  and  J 

heat  have  succeeded  in  blighting  the  brilliant  color-  |j 

ing  of  the  flowers,  the  force  at  the  greenhouses  are  M 

i I 
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preparing  stock  for  the  next  change,  which  requires 
Pansies,  English  Daisies,  Polyanthus,  Forget-Me-Not, 
and  Wall  Flowers  in  abundance,  for  there  are  many 
beds  to  be  changed.  When  the  tulips  begin  to  show 
signs  of  passing,  these  plants  are  sent  down  and 
plunged  in  the  beds  between  the  tulips,  and  the  colors 
so  selected  that  a pleasing  contrast  is  effected  in  all 
beds.  The  Forget-Me-Not  is  particular!}^  effective 
and  attracts  great  attention.  Like  the  other  changes, 
this  one  is  quickly  made,  so  that  by  the  time  the  tulips 
have  dropped  their  flowers,  there  is  the  different 
groundwork  of  the  flowers  mentioned  above,  all  in 
full  blossom.  Besides  the  larger  beds  there  are  many 
smaller  circular  ones  that  are  situated  close  to  the 
main  walks,  which  are  planted  with  Wall  Flowers. 
The  flowers  have  proved  a great  attraction,  and  the 
unusual  size  of  the  blossoms  and  the  delicate  violet 
odor  have  made  this  an  attractive  novelty.  These 
beds  have  successive  shows  of  Lilies,  Spiraea,  Iceland 
Poppies  and  Coxcomb.  It  would  be  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  enumerate  the  changes  that  are  made  in  each 
bed  or  section  of  the  garden,  as  something  is  being 
constantly  changed  as  necessity  requires,  to  keep  the 
beds  in  perfect  condition,  but,  generally  speaking, 
there  are  understood  to  be  nine  distinct  changes  in  the 
garden  during  the  summer.  When  the  Daisies,  For- 
get-Me-Nots, etc.,  are  through,  the  beds  are  again 


filled  with  Geraniums,  but  only  for  a short  time,  just 
to  serve  as  a sort  of  fill-up  between  displays,  to  keep 
up  the  succession  of  flowers.  When  the  Roses  are 
ready  the  Geraniums  are  removed  to  the  outlying 
beds  that  skirt  the  garden  and  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
and  Teas  put  in  their  places.  There  are  3,000  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  2,000  Teas.  They  are  easily  handled, 
as  they  are  grown  in  pots,  and  they  flower  freely. 
During  the  rose  show  the  teams  are  busy  carting 
down  from  the  greenhouses  fifty  large  rustic  vases 
filled  with  Hydrangeas,  which  are  placed  about  the  gate 
den  in  the  most  effective  positions.  These  vases  are 
dressed  so  that  the  flowers  festoon  the  sides  of  the 
vases,  almost  touching  the  ground.  The  effect  is 
very  pretty  and  graceful. 

With  the  roses  come  the  lilies.  There  are  two  dis- 
plays of  lilies,  the  Longiflorun  and  Harrisii  coming 
at  this  time,  and  the  Japanese  lilies  later.  These  are 
massed  in  large  groups  and  make  a stunning  effect. 
Particularly  attractive  are  the  Japanese  group.  There 
are  ten  thousand  of  these  used.  It  is  unusual  to  press 
the  hardy  plants  into  duty  of  this  kind,  but  they  fill 
in  very  effectively  if  handled  as  in  this  case.  Three 
thousand  Lobelia  Cardinalis,  two  thousand  Digitalis, 
two  thousand  Campanulas  are  used.  These  are  grown 
from  seed  the  year  before  and  potted  in  the  fall,  and 
kept  in  a cool  greenhouse  during  the  winter.  They 


'-^HE  FIRST  OF  THE  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW  IN  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  GARDEN. 

1.  Taking  hyacinths  and  narcissus  from  winter  quarters,  where  they  are  kept  buried  in  ashes  and  leaves.  2.  Preparing 
for  the  spring  show.  Getting  out  boxes  of  narcissus.  3.  Tulip  bulbs  in  beds.  4.  The  beds  shown  in  No.  3,  24  hours 
later. 
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are  in  flower  when  put  out.  This  group  is  merged 
into  the  lily  show  and  are  in  perfection  by  the  time 
the  lilies  are  taken  out.  The  flaming  red  of  the  Lo- 
belia and  the  daintily  marked  bells  of  the  Foxglove, 
which  grow  to  a surprising  height  thick  with  bells, 
attract  much  attention.  Up  to  this  time  the  tropical 
plants  have  been  pressed  into  service,  doing'  temporary 
duty  in  different  parts  of  the  garden  awaiting  their 
permanent  placing  in  the  beds  which  does  not  come 
until  well  into  July.  The  display  of  decorative  palms 
is  the  last  effort  of  the  year,  and  necessitates  a great 


sured  success  will  make  one  anxious  to  extend  the 
operations  to  greater  lengths. 

Each  year  about  1,500  Cotton  plants  are  grown  and 
are  used  in  large  beds  by  themselves.  During  the 
summer  season  they  thrive  and  make  healthy  plants, 
with  hundreds  of  bolls,  which,  however,  do  not  wholly 
mature  out  of  doors.  They  are  matured  in  the  green- 
houses, and  are  then  sent  to  the  different  schools, 
where  they  are  much  appreciated.  The  cotton  gath- 
ered is  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  market  conditions, 
but  it  is  cotton  to  the  amount  of  several  pounds  and 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  FLOWER  DISPLAY  IN  BOSTON  PUB  LIC  GARDEN. 

No.  1.  The  stock  brought  from  the  greenhouses.  No.  2.  Arranging  the  hyacinths  between  the  tulips.  No.  3.  Every  bed 
is  changed  at  once.  No.  I.  Hyacinths  and  narcissus.  No.  5.  The  same  beds  shown  in  No.  4,  showing  foxgloves  among 
the  roses. 

amount  of  labor  in  placing  them,  as  they  are  very  large 
and  difficult  to  handle.  The  beds  are  afterwards 
edged.  This  is  an  attractive  operation  in  itself,  _ re- 
quiring many  thousands  of  plants,  particularly  Eche- 
verias.  The  border  of  dwarf  Coxcomb  both  in  the 
dark  crimson  and  bronze  color,  with  the  heavy  large 
combs  many  inches  long,  is  one  of  the  most  remarked. 

All  the  plants  for  these  successive  shows  are  grown 
at  the  City  Nurseries  in  Dorchester,  and  carted  into 
the  city  a distance  of  two  and  one-half  miles.  This 
method  of  continuing  the  displays  after  opening  with 
the  early  bulb  show  can  be  followed  in  large  or  small 
places  with  equal  success,  and  once  attempted  the  as- 


Northern  grown  cotton.  An  interesting  group  is  the  | 
coffee  bed,  where  about  one  hundred  plants  are  grow-  j 
ing,  and  the  border  of  dwarf  Coxcombs,  with  flowers  | 
measuring  from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  make  an  in-  . j 
teresting  exhibit,  particularly  to  the  children.  | 

A bed  of  Pineapple  plants,  another  of  Peanuts,  Ba-  | 
nanas  and  Sugar  cane  are  little  sidelights  to  the  larger  i j 
scheme,  which  are  interesting  object  lessons.  | 

The  season  ends  as  suddenly  as  it  begins.  At  the  ■ 

first  indications  of  a cool  snap  all  hands  are  busy;  a ; 

dozen  teams  go  back  and  forth  with  their  loads,  and  ' J 
the  result  of  the  activity  leaves  the  beds  empty  air^  i' 
the  garden  in  its  winter  dress.  ■ | 
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The  First  County  ParK  System— III. 

{Continued') 


The  last  issue  completed  the  record  of  the  general 
provision  of  parks  and  park  lands,  and  this  present 
installment  will  briefly  chronicle  the  main  incidents 
connected  with  finance,  the  campaign  for  parkways  or 
toulevards,  and  the  politics  which  did  so  much  to 
injure  both  the  progress  and  the  development  of  the 
system. 

In  February,  1896,  a requisition  was  made  upon  the 
Board  of  Freeholders  for  the  remaining  $1,500,000  of 
the  authorized  $2,500,000,  and  on  June  16,  bids  were 
opened.  Some  of  the  offers  were  for  4 per  cent  bonds, 
while  J.  & W.  Seligman  offered  a small  premium  for 
a similar  bond  to  the  first,  viz. : a 3.65  bond.  The  4 
per  cent  bond  offered  an  opportunity  for  a little  “high 
finance,”  in  the  way  of  providing  a sinking  fund  out  of 
the  premium,  and  it  carried.  It  certainly  did  this,  but 
the  provision  of  this  sinking  fund  in  this  way  is  to  cost 
the  tax-payers  over  $5,000  per  year  interest  during 
the  life  of  the  bond. 

The  estimated  cost  of  lands  at  the  various  parks 
and  the  approximate  estimates  for  the  immediate  im- 
provements, made  by  the  experts  late  in  1896,  amount- 
ed to  $2,548,000,  for  which  the  appropriation  of  $2,- 
500,000  had  been  made  for  a “system  of  parks  in  its 
entirety.”  The  situation  early  in  1897'  showed  an  im- 
pending deficiency  of  a considerable  amount  and  the 
people  were  so  informed  in  a report  of  the  com- 
missioners. The  public  were  naturally  surprised  and 
the  commission  was  called  to  account  from  several 
sources.  This  again  brought  to  the  front  the  ques- 
tion of  elective  or  appointive  commissioners,  which 
was  warmly  discussed ; but  agitation  soon  ceased,  and 
as  a change  in  the  law  was  not  in  immediate  prospect, 
attention  was  turned  to  the  financial  situation.  Con- 
siderable dissatisfaction  was  publicly  expressed,  but 
the  completion  of  the  system  was  desired  and  another 
bill,  in  which  a referendum  clause  was  inserted,  and 
calling  for  $1,500,000,  passed  the  legislature  and  was 
approved  February  21,  1898.  At  the  election  of  April 
12,  the  vote  carried  the  question  by  a much  smaller 
majority  than  before.  The  commission  was  losing 
public  support.  On  January  ii,  1898,  the  commission 
made  a requisition  for  $1,500,000,  but  the  bond  issue 
was  delayed  several  months  on  account  of  a legal 
question,  but  were  finally  sold  as  4 per  cents,  netting 
a good  premium ; this  with  the  last  installment  of  the 
principal  was  finally  turned  over  to  the  commission 
August  3,  1900.  The  park  system  originally  prom- 
ised the  people  of  Essex  County  for  $2,500,000  had 
now  cost  more  than  $4,000,000. 

The  partisan  and  non-partisan  composition  of  the 
board  of  course  resulted  in  more  or  less  friction,  and 
a most  persistent  cause  of  much  of  it  was  the  derelic- 
tion in  duty  of  the  politician  counsel.  This  gentleman 


drew  his  salary  but  gave  very  poor  service  in  return, 
much  of  the  legal  work  being  delayed  altogether  be- 
yond reason.  Nevertheless,  two  members  of  the  com- 
mission continually  pleaded  for  his  retention,  with  the 
result  that  after  promises  of  better  service  he  was  still 
retained.  To  his  inattention  to  business  can  be  at- 
tributed considerable  loss  of  money,  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  employing  extra  legal  help  on  many  occasions. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  particularly  into  the  ques- 
tion of  politics  which  seriously  and  continuously  in- 
terfered with  the  success  of  the  county  park  scheme, 
by  reason  of  the  interests  in  the  game  which  was  part 


HEMLOCK  FALLS  IN  WINTER,  ESSEX  COUNTY  PARK 
SYSTEM. 

of  the  life  of  at  least  two  members  of  the  commission, 
and  the  retention  of  an  altogether  undesirable  legal  ad- 
viser was  due  to  this  cause. 

Powerful  corporate  as  well  as  political  influences 
had  been  at  work  for  some  time  to  prevent  the  reap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Kelsey,  whose  term  of  office  expired 
in  April,  1907. 

The  proposed  parkways  had  invited  the  attention  of 
the  Traction  Companies,  always  keenly  alive  to  valu- 
able franchises,  and  the  contest  over  these  thorough- 
fares had  been  in  action  for  some  time.  These  com- 
panies and  the  political  bosses  had  already  done  some 
profitable  work  for  themselves,  and  it  was  Mr.  Kel- 
sey’s determined  fight  on  all  occasions  for  what  had 
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been  promised  to  the  people,  in  its  system  of  public 
parks,  that  made  him  an  objectionable  member  of  the 
board,  and  which  resulted  in  his  failure  to  be  reap- 
pointed for  the  third  time,  and  Mr.  George  W.  Bram- 
hall  was  selected  in  his  place. 

Growing  out  of  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Kelsey’s  retirement  from  the  hoard  arose  this 
question ; “Whether  the  plan  of  parkways  for  con- 
necting the  larger  parks  as  then  established,  into  a 
park  system,  and  as  repeatedly  promised  the  people, 
should  or  should  not  he  carried  out. 

As  expressed  in  Mr.  Kelsey’s  hook,  volumes  might 
be  written  on  this  subject.  There  were  so  many  in- 
terests to  bring  into  harmony  to  secure  these  valuable 
park  adjuncts,  and  which  was  the  aim  in  creating  a 


THE  STREAM  THAT  FEEDS  HEMLOCK  FALLS, 

ESSEX  COUNTY,  N.  J. 

complete  county  park  system ; and,  moreover,  there 
were  so  many  powerful  interests  to  overcome  in  order 
to  obtain  them  under  such  conditions  as  would  leave 
the  people’s  rights  inviolate.  Whenever  the  question 
reached  a phase  dangerous  to  the  graft  of  the  inter- 
ested commissioners,  with  the  aid  of  a majority  the 
commission  was  silent. 

When  matters  got  into  such  shape  as  permitted  an 
intelligible  representation  of  the  situation  to  be  given 
to  a public  mass  meeting,  the  park  project  in  its  true 
aspect  was  unanimously  indorsed,  and  the  traction 
forces  as  strongly  condemned.  But  still  the  value  of 
the  franchises  on  parkways  leading  to  and  connecting 
such  a comprehensive  system  of  parks,  and  subject  to 
such  large  centers  6f  population,  were  too  valuable  to 


forego  without  a keen  fight,  and  the  use  of  all  the 
so  effective  in  many  of  the  larger  American  corpora- 
tion exploits. 

The  first  part  of  this  fight  resulted  in  the  Township 
committee  on  March  15,  1897,  passing  an  ordinance 
transferring  both  Park  and  Central  Avenues  in  East 
Orange  to  the  Park  Commission  for  parkways,  and  by 
the  same  vote  at  the  same  meeting,  killing  the  trolley 
ordinance  for  Central  Avenue. 

But  the  “interests”  still  kept  at  work  and  taking 
advantage  of  an  honest  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
people  in  Orange  to  obtain  better  transportation  serv- 
ice, sought  a franchise  for  a trolley  line  on  Central 
Avenue  from  the  Orange  City  Council,  while  a deci- 
sion on  transferring  the  avenue  to  the  park  commis- 
sion had  been  postponed.  County  press  and  public 
immediately  took  up  the  matter  and  assailed  the  coun- 
cil ; then  came  legal  discussions  and  technical  quibbles, 
propositions  and  counter  propositions ; the  park  com- 
mission was  accused  of  apathy,  its  counsel  in  being 
friendly  to  the  trolley  company,  with  much  truth  in 
the  assumptions,  and  finally  when  the  transfer  ordi- 
nance was  passed  by  the  council  the  mayor  vetoed  it, 
and  the  veto  was  sustained  on  November  21,  1895, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  favored  it.  The  corrupting  forces  were  again 
triumphant. 

The  following  opening  extract  of  Chapter  14  is  ex- 
jfianatory : “East  Orange  having  completed  the  park- 
ways transfer,  the  Park  Commission  having  formally 
accepted  both  avenues  there,  and  the  City  of  Orange 
having  twice  failed  to  complete  the  transfer  ordinance, 
the  parkway  situation,  early  in  1899,  flight  be  com- 
pared to  a well-equipped,  safely-ballasted,  strong  coach 
with  a balking  team.  Every  facility  was  at  hand  for 
the  commission  to  mount  the  driver’s  seat  of  that 
coach,  to  quietly  and  firmly  take  the  reins,  and  without 
resort  to  force,  not  even  to  the  last,  to  guide  the  load 
of  obligations  and  pledges,  which  the  board  had  al- 
ready made  to  the  public  regarding  the  avenue  park- 
ways, to  a safe  and  successful  destination.” 

Everything  was  in  the  Board’s  favor,  but  the  canker 
within  its  membership  led  to  an  inactive  when  not  an 
evasive  course,  and  at  the  critical  juncture  of  parkway 
affairs,  it  continued  to  sit  in  executive  session  month 
after  month  for  several  years,  taking  no  initial  action, 
while  the  traction  company  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
secure  its  object.  It  was  manifest  that  the  inactivity 
of  the  Board  was  influenced  hy  corporation  activity. 
The  Board  of  Freeholders  would  not  complete  the 
East  Orange  transfer  of  the  desired  avenues,  on  the 
plea  that  “there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  park 
commissioners  were  not  willing  for  a trolley  line  to 
be  constructed,  should  they  take  the  avenue  for  a 
parkway.” 

r 
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Annual  repoi'ts  or  extracts  from  theyn^  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department- 


A bill  is  before  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  providing 
for  the  parking  of  the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson,  at  avail- 
able points  between  the  Palisades  which  are  already  assured 
as  a public  reservation.  There  are  many  picturesque  spots 
of  scenic  and  historic  interest,  which  are  being  ruined  by 
quarrymen  who  are  blasting  out  the  rock  for  road  material. 

Hs  * * 

The  Park  Commissioners  of  Houston,  Texas,  have  decided 
to  do  away  with  their  zoological  collection  and  replace  it 
with  a play-ground.  The  animals  have  been  sold  to  the 
Electric  Park,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  The  play-ground  will  be 
equipped  with  a running  track  and  all  the  necessary  apparatus 
for  a first  class  outdoor  gymnasium. 

* * * 

The  Seneca  Park  Committee  of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  park 
board  is  planning  a series  of  outdoor  entertainments  for 
that  park.  There  will  be  a May  Day  Festival,  which  will 
include  the  Maypole  dance,  music,  speeches  and  other  exer- 
cises, to  be  followed  later  in  the  season  by  a Pony  Show.  A 
Turnfest  will  be  held  in  June,  that  will  be  partieipated  in 
by  a large  number  of  Turners  from  Rochester  and  other 
cities. 

* * * 

Superintendent  Warder,  of  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  has 
been  making  special  effort  to  rid  the  trees  in  the  parks  of 
cottony  maple  scale.  The  trees  have  been  gone  over  thor- 
oughly, and  about  35,000  of  the  scales  were  found,  about 
94  per  cent  of  which  died  after  the  spray.  Several  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  Zoo,  and  a border  of  shrub- 
bery is  to  be  set  out  along  the  Clark  St.  side  of  the  park, 
to  shut  off  the  view  of  the  street.  Work  has  begun  on  the 
new  addition  of  235  acres  just  north  of  the  park.  ^ 

* * 

The  Board  of  City  Surveyors  of  Philadelphia  is  now  con- 
sidering the  ordinance  which  passed  the  City  Council  two 
months  ago  authorizing  the  construction  of  a parkway  from 
Logan  Square  to  Fairmount  Park.  An  ordinance  directing 
the  construction  of  this  Boulevard  passed  in  October,  1905, 
but  Mayor  Weaver  objected  to  the  route  owing  to  the  large 
amount  that  would  be  involved  in  damages,  and  he  had  the 
bill  recalled.  Another  bill  which  made  a change  in  the  route 
was  substituted,  and  after  considerable  contention  was  finally 
passed.  The  sum  of  two  million  dollars  is  available  for  the 
proposed  improvement. 

* * * 

Toronto  has  come  into  its  park  lands  very  easily,  says  the 
Toronto  Globe.  Few  of  them  had  to  be  bought,  and  the 
200,000  for  Garrison  Common  and  $78,000  for  the  properties 
west  of  the  Exhibition  Grounds  have  been  the  heaviest  ex- 
penditures. There  is  remaining  in  the  city’s  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  parks  about  $90,000,  and  the  city  has  the  right 
this  year  to  make  a special  assessment  for  the  purpose  which 
would  yield  about  $165,000  if  the  full  assessment  permitted 


was  made.  The  first  property  purchased  under  the  legisla- 
tion which  permits  citizens  to  acquire  an  area  of  two  acres 
or  less  as  a local  improvement  is  just  being  turned  over 
to  the  city.  * * * 

According  to  the  revised  valuation  placed  upon  the  city 
parks  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  by  the  Park  Board,  the  different 
tracts  are  valued  as  follows:  Pope  Park,  $180,000;  Bushnell 
Park,  $1,000,000;  Elizabeth  Park,  $225,000;  Goodwin  Park, 
$150,000;  Barnard  Park,  $75,000;  Buckingham  Square,  $15,000; 
Sigourney  Square,  $40,000;  Lafayette  Street  Square,  $15,000; 
Ancient  Cemetery,  $50,000;  Village  Street  Square,  $4,000;  total 
$1,754,000.  This  revaluation  of  the  lands  was  done  in  pre- 
paring the  annual  inventory  of  city  property  for  the  comp- 
troller as  required  by  ordinance. 

* * * 

FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

The  7th  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Hopedale, 
Mass.,  shows  an  expenditure  of  $3,031,  which  has  resulted 
in  a number  of  improvements.  New  tennis  courts  were  built 
for  the  playground,  a system  of  pathways  completed,  and 
improvements  made  in  the  bathhouse. 

The  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  park  board  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  shows  that  Denver  now  owns  and  maintains  14  public 
parks,  with  a total  area  of  703  acres,  including  City  park, 
320  acres ; Congress,  100 ; Curtis,  3 ; Chaffee,  3 ; Dunham, 
3;  Fuller,  3;  Highland,  9;  Jefferson,  9;  Lincoln,  16;  Platte, 
5;  Park  Avenue,  10;  Washington,  T15;  Montclair,  2;  Ob- 
servatory, formerly  University  Park,  5 acres.  The  board  re- 
ceived a total  of  $163,876.82  for  the  year  and  expended 
$160,543.22.  ^ 

NEW  PARKS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS- 

The  Board  of  Estimate  of  Greater  New  York  has  recently 
voted  $105,000  for  the  parks  of  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn 
and  Queens  as  follows : For  re-soiling  trees  in  Prospect 
Park,  $50,000;  for  maintenance  of  new  parks,  pathways,  and 
drives,  $35,000;  for  care  of  trees  in  city  streets  throughout 
the  boroughs,  $20,000. 

The  State  Park  at  Minneopa  Falls,  near  Mankato,  Minn., 
provided  for  by  the  Legislature  of  that  state,  is  to  be  opened 
this  spring.  It  contains  a waterfall  60  ft.  high,  and  other 
wild  and  majestic  scenery. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R.  has  leased 
to  the  town  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  for  the  sum  of  $1.00  per  year, 
a plot  of  ground  near  the  railroad  station  to  be  used  for  a 
park 

The  State  Land  Board  of  Colorado  has  offered  to  present 
to  the  City  of  Denver  a strip  of  land  for  a boulevard  be- 
tween Colfax  Ave.  and  City  Park. 

A bill  is  to  be  introduced  in  Congress  providing  for  a 
large  addition  to  Rock  Creek  Park,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
tract  which  is  to  cost  about  $422,000,  embraces  100  acres, 
southwest  of  the  Zoological  Park,  extending  from  Rock  Creek 
westward  along  Massachusetts  Ave. 

The  City  of  Minneapolis  is  to  park  a ten  acre  tract  about 
the  Northeast  Pumping  Station  in  that  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Garfield,  and  Mrs.  N.  A.  Fletcher, 
have  presented  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  a 25  acre  tract  valued 
at  $30,000  for  a public  park.  O.  C.  Simonds,  of  Chicago,  has 
donated  his  services  in  designing  and  improving  the  tract. 

Blackwell’s  Island,  New  York,  is  to  be  a public  park, 
and  the  penal  institutions  are  to  be  moved  to  other  sites. 
The  penitentiary  is  to  be  moved  to  Riker’s  island  where  a 
new  structure  will  be  built  for  it,  and  the  workhouse  will 
be  moved  to  Hart’s  Island. 
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Effective  CtiecKin£(  of  Incorrect  Advertising  in  Great  Britain. 

By  Mrs.  Herman  J.  Hall. 


/ think  that  lar^e  towers  o*'  taxation  as  well  as  other  towers  for  the  control  of  advertisements  should  be  conferred  on  municitalities 
as  a right  troperly  belonging  to  the  guardia^is  of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  thoroughfares  and  Ptiblic  tloces* — LORD  BALFOUR. 


The  house  cleaning  season  naturally  leads  one’s 
thoughts  towards  the  larger  issue  of  city  cleaning, 
and  it  is  never  possible  to  omit  regrets  over  the  bill- 
board, because  it  seems  to  have  become  omnipresent, 
as  well  as  more  obnoxious  each  time  the  snows  of 
winter  melt  and  we  turn  longingly  for  vistas  of  park- 
way or  colonnades  of  trees. 

After  much  experience  with  a capricious  public 
which  might  be  symbolized  by  a weather-vane,  that 
valiant  British  Society  called  Scapa,  organized  in 
1893,  which  has  checked  so  many  abuses  in  adver- 
tising, has  learned  one  wholesome  lesson,  and  that 
is,  to  attack  only  the  worst  features,  leaving  minor 
ones  for  the  people  to  eliminate  naturally  as  their 
tastes  become  elevated.  In  its  very  much  alive  maga- 
zine, called  “A  Beautiful  World,”  we  read : 

“Scapa  disclaims  absolutely  any  wish  to  reduce  the 
earnings  or  the  profits  of  those  engaged  in  any  branch 
of  poster  advertising.  Some  of  its  friends  are  de- 
signers of  wall-pictures ; others  are  connoisseurs,  and 
devote  part  of  their  'ample  leisure’  to  selecting  speci- 
mens. . . . But  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  compromise.  We  say  that  there  is  ample  room  and 
verge  enough  for  enterprise  of  this  kind — (i)  on 
hoardings  that  are  in  good  faith  set  up  for  tem- 
porary use  in  connection  with  building  operations,  or 
(2)  in  the  interior  of  railway  stations  and  similar 
places,  where  a well-ordered  display  of  good  posters 
on  definite  spaces,  bearing  some  reasonable  relation 
to  the  general  plan  of  the  building,  would  be,  from 
every  point  of  view,  a notable  improvement  on  the 
ta.‘''teless  medley  which  now  vexes  the  eye.  The  forms 
of  out-of-door  puffery  we  aim  at  discouraging  are 
those  which  compete  with  the  work  of  the  billposter 
— sky-signs,  gigantic  letters,  the  devices  in  gas  or 
electric  light,  which  threaten  to  extinguish  town  ar- 
chitecture ; the  field-boards,  which  deprive  the  people 


of  England  of  much  of  the  pleasure  which  landscape 
affords.  . . . Just  so  far  as  we  succeed,  we  are 

helping  those  who  provide  the  more  agreeable  medium 
for  public  announcements,” 

No  matter  how  much  clutter  an  individual  will 
endure  on  a level  with  the  buildings  about  him,  once 
he  raises  his  eyes  in  anticipation  of  a vision  of  sky, 
he  promptly  resents  being  reminded  that  he  is  sub- 
ject to  headaches  or  that  Aperients  are  an  accompani- 
ment to  his  breakfast.  Therefore,  the  sky  sign  was 
the  easiest  target  for  Scapanian  arrows. 

Many  cities  are  now  following  the  example  of 
London  and  Edinburgh  in  abolishing  sky  signs,  and 
are  as  pleased  with  themselves,  as  we  find  municipali- 
ties always  are  when  they  have  accomplished  an  act 
in  civic  betterment. 

The  prohibition  of  monster  lettering  (as  if  the  pub- 
lic were  near-sighted)  and  the  removal  of  advertising 
matter  on  bridges  was  the  next  step.  A bridge  is  an 
aerial  street  and  is,  therefore,  most  conspicuous.  It 
should  be  a thing  of  grace  in  line  and  color  and  un- 
broken by  framed  atrocities  where  line  is  unknown  and 
color  degraded.  Scapa’s  hand  is  again  seen  in  the 
absence  of  advertising  vans  and  sandwich  men  in  some 
cities.  When  it  headed  off  a scheme  to  turn  young 
girls  into  walking  advertisements  of  whiskies  and 
cigars  it  merited  the  prayers  of  every  matron  in  the 
universe. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  business  interests  would 
be  benefited  if  some  legalized  restriction  were  enforced 
as  to  a decent  and  orderly  manner  of  advertising,  and 
if  merchants  could  be  awakened  to  the  fact  that  a 
truly  artistic  and  delightful  poster  made  the  reader 
remember  the  wares  mentioned  with  pleasure  instead 
of  disdain  and  was,  therefore,  more  conducive  to  a 
sale. 

The  Chicago  firm  which  advertised  foodstuffs  on 
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huge  boards  which  destroyed  the  appearance  of  the 
Dover  coastline  (and  which,  by  the  society’s  efforts, 
have  been  removed)  did  not  introduce  its  claims  to 
the  British  housewife’s  table,  but  rather  ruffled  her 
temper.  Just  as  soon  as  people  discover  that  some 
one  is  taking  advantage  of  them,  their  co-operation  is 
turned  to  segregation  and  the  offender  is  summarily 
ejected. 

Scapa  is  clever  enough  to  secure  as  signers  of  its 
legislative  documents  people  whose  names  are  of  suf- 
ficient weight  to  make  a dent  in  the  public  apathy. 
Such  friends,  also,  as  Lord  Balfour,  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishops  of  Ely,  Rochester  and  Petersborough,  and 
many  others  are  letters  of  credit  to  be  honored  and  read 
with  attention. 

The  Society’s  friends  and  supporters  are  numerous 
among  the  farmers  and  villagers,  who  are  intensely 


MR.  RICHARDSON  EVANS. 


proud  of  their  luxuriant  shrubs,  their  carefully 
trimmed  hedges,  and  would  make  kindling  wood  of  a 
billboard  that  would  deface  the  appearance  of  their 
property. 

Britons  have  always  loved  trees.  Nearly  every  es- 
tate has  one  or  more  historic  and  venerated  specimens. 
To  quote  from  a well  known  writer  : 

“At  this  season  many  thousands  of  traveling  Eng- 
lishmen are  roused  to  an  exasperated  consciousness 
of  wrong.  They  leave  home  for  something  more 
than  change  of  scene.  They  look  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a certain  unspoilt  freshness  in  landscape ; for  the 
charm  which  attaches  to  the  monuments  of  the  past; 
for  the  fine  effects  of  architecture ; and  all  the  pic- 
turesque aspects  of  the  haunts  of  men.  Experience 
brings  its  disillusionment.  Medio  de  fonte  leporum, 
Sw'git  amari  aliquid.  Year  by  year  the  number,  the 
vividness  and  the  size  of  the  intrusive  objects  that  dis- 


tress the  eye  increase.  The  sting  of  the  injury  lies 
in  its  wantonness.  Ten  hotel  proprietors  can  kill  the 
beauty  of  a lakeside  town  by  sticking  up  monster 
boards  on  the  skyline  of  their  establishments ; but  the 
effect  is  to  diminish  rather  than  increase  the  aggregate 
influx  of  guests.  ‘The  place’ — to  quote  the  brief 
judgment  of  the  passing  tourist — ‘is  spoilt’;  and  those 
whose  short-sighted  competition  does  the  harm  reap 
no  profit.” 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  Scapa,  Richardson  Evans  of 
Wimbledon,  is,  as  he  affirms,  a “modest  man,”  but 
his  light  is  not  hid  under  a bushel  nor  behind  a bill- 
board. It  shines  upon  every  advertising  nuisance  in 
England,  and  its  flame  will  burn  when  the  mortal  man 
has  long  been  dust.  It  is  to  his  untiring  zeal  and 
patient  labor  that  this  splendid  work  has  been  made 
possible,  not  only  in  the  main  association,  but  in  the 
numerous  smaller  local  societies  that  have  borrowed 
its  plans  and  started  out  as  full-fledged  civic  reformers. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  children  of 
Scapa  is  the  club  at  Wimbledon,  named  for  that  gentle 
interpreter  of  Nature’s  moods,  John  Evelyn.  The  club 
has  accomplished  radical  and  up-to-date  improvement 
by  securing  a triangular  piece  of  land,  known  as  the 
village  green,  which  will  be  preserved  as  an  accessory 
of  the  Wimbledon  Common,  famous  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  TV.  The  trees  will  be  preserved  and  the  birds 
and  the  flora  protected.  The  member?  of  the  club  are 
united  in  an  effort  to  secure  additional  vistas,  view- 
points, open  spaces  and  field  paths  for  Wimbledon. 
Their  latest  ambition  is  a museum,  where  historical 
relics  of  this  famous  place,  as  well  as  archaelogical 
specimens  from  other  localities,  may  be  preserved. 
They  are  checking  public  advertising  and  the  habit  of 
littering  public  and  private  grounds,  and  are  making 
arrangements  for  model  days  in  the  country  for 
young  people,  who  may  take  day  excursions,  suitably 
chaperoned,  and  upon  these  trips  be  tutored  as  to  the 
fauna  and  the  flora  of  the  past  and  present  of  Wimble- 
don. These  days  will  be  a striking  commentary  on 
the  American  picnic,  which  takes  young  people  to  the 
country  to  eat,  drink,  tear  down  farmers’  fences,  and, 
incidentally,  swing  and  tear  their  clothes,  with  no 
thought  of  nature  beyond  the  space  in  which  they  are 
permitted  to  shout  and  race — a privilege  usually  de- 
nied in  city  limits. 

Although  the  old  adage  runs — 

“It  isn’t  all  in  bringing  up. 

Let  folks  say  what  they  will ; 

You  may  silver  shine  a pewter  cup. 

It  will  be  pewter  still,” 

I still  believe  that  if  our  young  people  were  taught 
from  infancy  to  know  and  to  love  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers,  we  should  not  need  so  many  lawyers  to  ad- 
just claims  and  grant  divorces,  so  many  doctors  to 
heal  diseases,  so  many  creeds  to  save  souls. 
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Practical  Sti^^estions  for  Town  Improvement. 


Now  that  the  days  are  growing  longer,  let  us  have 
a little  talk  about  the  work  of  the  Town  Improvement 
Society  for  the  present  season.  What  shall  we  do? 
Distribute  seeds  among  pupils,  offer  prizes  for  best 
window  boxes,  neatest  back  yard,  best  high  school 
essay,  etc.?  Yes,  all  these  things  of  course  and  much 
more. 

We  know  of  one  small  town  where  last  year  they 
tried  planting  waste  places,  little  places  in  front  or  at 
the  side  of  stores,  little  corners  here  and  there,  with 
plants  and  seeds  of  the  more  hardy  kinds.  The  more 
exposed  of  these  places  were  shielded  with  woven  wire 
about  one  and  one-half  feet  wide  as  a protection  against 
dogs.  The  experiment  was  tried  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, as  more  than  once  the  women  were  told,  “You 
can’t  make  nothing  grow  on  that  soil,”  But  they  did 
grow.  The  morning  glories  and  the  nasturtiums  cov- 
ered the  wires,  the  dahlias  grew  even  too  tall.  The 
beds  were  not  disturbed  and  those  who  came  to  ridi- 
cule remained  to  admire.  This  year  many  more  of 
these  places  will  be  planted,  places  where  weeds  and 
refuse  have  been  at  their  worst,  corners  where  the 
streets  are  not  quite  at  right  angles  and  vacant  lots  may 
be  made  beautiful.  Almost  any  one  can  make  a paste- 
board stencil  “Post  no  bills.”  Armed  with  this  and 
a pot  of  paint,  get  permission  to  put  this  notice  on 
places  covered  with  offensive,  disfiguring  advertise- 
ments. A cheap  boy  will  soon  remove  those  already 
there.  Many  owners  of  buildings  will  be  glad  to  have 
this  done.  Then  get  your  village  board  to  pass  a law 
forbidding  the  placing  of  advertising  tags  on  poles, 
trees  and  fences  inside  the  corporation. 

If  you  have  a very  fine  old  tree  put  on  it  a small 
wood  sign,  giving  age  and  name  of  planter  and  it  will 
increase  respect  for  trees  in  general  as  well  as  for  that 
particular  one. 

Almost  every  improvement  club  is  working  for  an 
ordinance  against  expectorating  on  the  sidewalk.  Most 
fail  the  first  time,  many  the  second,  but  be  not  dis- 
mayed— the  time  will  come  when  you  will  succeed. 

Work  for  the  improvement  of  your  depot  grounds. 
Some  railroads  are  more  willing  than  others,  but  in 
most  cases  a request  signed  by  your  people  stating 
definitely  what  you  want  done,  will  receive  attention. 
Above  all  work  for  tree  planting.  Tree  planting  on 
your  streets,  tree  planting  along  country  roads,  tree 
planting  reaching  from  your  home  town  to  the  neigh- 
boring town.  Let  us  have  country  boulevards,  with 
trees  instead  of  flowers.  Michigan  has  a state  law 
which  gives  the  County  Highway  Commissioner  power 
to  plant  fifty  trees  this  year,  fifty  next  year  and  so  on 
till  every  road  in  the  township  is  a shaded  road.  He 
may  also  expend  25  per  cent  of  the  highway  tax  of 
each  person  in  planting  roadside  trees,  or  may  pay 
25  cents  for  each  tree  planted,  provided  the  sum  does 


not  exceed  25  per  cent  of  that  person’s  highway  tax. 
Persons  bringing  a stream  of  water  to  the  roadside 
for  man  or  beast,  may  receive  ten  dollars  for  the  first 
year’s  work  and  five  dollars  per  year  for  keeping  the 
drinking  place  in  repair.  Had  that  law  been  enforced 
in  that  state  what  a changed  appearance  it  would  have. 
Many  of  the  Michigan  women  are  now  working 
through  their  clubs,  through  civic  leagues,  and  im- 
provement societies  for  the  enforcement  of  this  law. 
Different  towns  have  different  needs.  Let  us  do  the 
thing  nearest  us,  ever  working  for  something  that  will 
make  us  love  our  homes  more  and  more,  and  that  will 
give  to  every  one  a home  worth  having  and  im- 
proving. M.  Baldwin. 


Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  tkeniy  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photographs  of  intprovements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department- 


The  Press  Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Horti- 
culture, a body  composed  of  delegates  representing  national 
organizations  of  florists,  nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  have 
started  a series  of  articles  on  horticultural  topics  for  the  daily 
press  which  are  being  printed  in  a large  number  of  papers 
throughout  the  country.  The  object  is  to  place  reliable  in- 
formation on  gardening,  planting  and  other  horticultural  mat- 
ters before  the  general  public. 

■tf  * * 

A report  and  plans  for  “The  Improvement  of  Columbia, 
S.  C.,”  have  been  prepared  for  the  Civic  Improvement  league 
of  that  city  by  Kelsey  & Guild,  landscape  architects,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  published  in  book  form  by  the  J.  Horace  McFar- 
land Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  It  contains  88  pages  and  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  with  half  tone  engravings,  and  colored  maps 
showing  the  proposed  improvements.  Improvement  subjects 
are  treated  in  a general  way,  and  this  report  will  be  of  great 
interest  and  value  to  every  city  interested  in  civic  improve- 
ment Copies  can  be  had  from  the  president  of  the  Civic 
Improvement  league,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Miss  Belle  Williams, 
for  50  cents  each.  Some  of  the  subjects  treated  in  very 
practical  and  suggestive  form  are:  Need  of  a Comprehensive 
Plan;  What  a Plan  Should  be;  a Civic  Center  or  Group 
Plan ; the  Acquiring  of  Land  for  Park  Purposes ; Streets 
and  Street  Trees;  Overhead  Wires,  etc. 

* * * 


The  Omaha  Civic  Improvement  League  during  the  two  or 
three  years  of  its  existence,  has  brought  about  many  improve-  t 
ments  in  vacant  lots,  established  the  first  public  playground  * 
for  children  and  has  made  it  a success.  It  has  given  annual  ' 
prizes  that  have  resulted  in  beautifying  hundreds  of  lawns 
and  school  grounds,  as  well  as  interesting  thousands  of  chil-j 
dren  in  such  work.  This  year  the  league  will  endeavor  toj 
work  along  broader  lines.  It  plans  to  establish  public  baths 
and  more  playgrounds.  It  will  fight  the  curbstone-sign  evilj 
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in  the  business  district,  and  the  bill  board  disgrace  in  all 
parts  of  the  city.  * * =ic 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  International  Waterways 
Commission  in  Toronto,  an  agreement  was  reached  regard- 
ing Niagara  Falls  by  which  both  countries  will  take  all  pre- 
cautions to  save  its  scenic  beauty.  The  American  commis- 
sioners desired  a report  of  the  commission  which  might  form 
the  basis  of  a treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  regarding  the  waters  of  Niagara  Falls.  This  the 
Canadians  declined  unless  specially  instructed  by  their  gov- 
ernment. The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
April  24. ' 

* * * 

A comprehensive  and  artistic  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
Denver  has  been  submitted  to  the  mayor  and  the  art  com- 
mission of  that  city  by  Charles  Mulford  Robinson.  The  re- 
port takes  the  state  capitol’building  as  the  axis,  and  seeks  to 
keep  unobstructed  the  glorious  vista  of  mountains  and  to 
maintain  free  and  untrammeled  this  building  and  the  es- 
planade beneath,  providing  for  the  decoration  of  this  lower 
ground  with  fountain,  basin  and  shrubbery  and  extending 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  street  up  to  connect  with  the  capitol 
grounds.  The  cost  of  this  work,  including  the  condemnation 
of  property,  is  placed  at  $2,000,000. 

^ 

An  increasing  number  of  improvement  societies  are  offer- 
ing prizes  for  home  gardening  and  lawn  improvements. 

The  City  Improvement  Club  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  has 
offered  prizes  for  the  prettiest  dooryards  and  flower  beds  for 
home  gardeners  whose  property  is  not  assessed  at  over  $s.ooo.. 

The  Saginaw  Civic  Improvement  Association,  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  is  making  a special  effort  to  beautify  lawns  and  streets 
for  its  semi-centennial,  which  is  to  be  celebrated  this  year. 
Thousands  of  orders  for  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  received 
in  answer  to  postal  cards  sent  out  by  the  association. 

The  Civic  Improvement  League  of  San  Antonio  has  dis- 
tributed flower  seeds  to  the  school  children  and  will  offer 
prizes  for  beautifying  home  grounds  in  different  sections  of 
the  city.  General  prizes  for  the  best  results  with  flowers, 
shrubs  and  plants  throughout  the  city  will  also  be  offered. 

The  Winter-Hill  Improvement  Association,  Somerville, 
Mass.,  is  offering  prizes  for  the  improvement  of  home 
grounds  and  has  undertaken  the  work  of  removing  objection- 
able features  from  the  banks  of  the  Mystic  river  and  the 
beautifying  of  the  banks  along  the  town  line. 

* * 

Billboards, 

Boston  is  having  an  exciting  discussion  on  the  billboard 
nuisance,  occasioned  this  time  by  an  objectionable  sign  on 
the  roof  of  a building  No.  2 Park  Street,  and  one  on  Boylston 
Street  above  the  Hotel  Pelham ; these  are  at  opposite  ends  of 
her  beloved  “Common.”  A postal  card  campaign  was  in- 
augurated, on  the  forwarding  card  a brief  statement  of  the 
facts  was  printed  and  an  earnest  request  made  to  sign  the 
petition  printed  on  the  attached  card  and  to  return  it  to  the 
committee  addressed.  The  press  has  warmly  co-operated. 

* * * 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Snow,  advertising  manager  of  the  B.  F. 
Sturtevant  Company,  Boston,  in  a reply  to  the  protesting 
committee,  and  which  was  published  in  the  Boston  Journal, 
says : “I  am  very  much  pleased  to  note  by  the  papers  the 
protest  which  is  to  be  made  against  the  appearance  of  signs 
facing  the  Common  and  to  find  a channel  through  which  I 
can  add  my  protest  to  the  others.  Although  manager  of 
the  advertising  department  of  this  company,  the  offence  to 
good  taste  entirely  outweighs  in  my  mind  the  value  of  any 
publicity  which  might  result.  There  is  a legitimate  field  for 


advertising,  but  I believe  that  Boston’s  standard  is  too  high 
to  permit  of  such  an  outrage  as  appears  imminent.” 

* * * 

Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter,  in  the  course  of  a long  article  in  the 
Boston  Transcript,  touching  upon  the  failure  of  the  courts 
to  uphold  the  legislation  passed  to  prevent  billboard  advertis- 
ing close  to  the  parks,  etc.,  says:  “Even  the  courts  have  not 
risen  to  embody  in  their  decisions  the  ethical  principle  that 
‘no  man  has.  a right  to  do  harm  with  his  own,’  in  place  of  the 
antiquated  notion  that  ‘every  man  may  do  as  he  pleases  with 
his  own.’  * * * A man  may  not  throw  stones  at  his 
neighbors  from  his  own  lot ; he  may  not  even  assail  their 
ears  with  intolerable  noises  or  their  nostrils  with  vile  smells 
originating  therein.  But  their  eyes  remain  defenseless,  the 
visual  sense  may  be  assailed  with  impunity  by  any  one  who 
chooses  to  violate  it.  The  license  to  offend  the  public  eye 
with  little  or  no  restraint  conferred  by  recent  court  decisions 
in  various  states  has  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  curb  the 
evil  by  legal  restrictions.  * * * The  decision  of  the  Su- 

preme Court  while  not  holding  the  law  unconstitutional, 
practically  nullifies  it  by  declaring  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions ‘unreasonable,’  inasmuch  as  they  deprived  property 
holders  of  right  in  their  lands  without  compensation.  The 
fact  that  these  rights  were  being  used  adversely  to  the  in- 
terests that  had  created  such  values  was  apparently  not 
considered.  In  Germany  similar  claims  were  recently  the 
subject  of  a decision  to  the  effect  that  uses  of  property  for  ad- 
vertising purposes  were  of  such  recent  origin  that,  when  ex- 
ercised adversely  to  the  public  interest  they  did  not  constitute 
rights  for  which  compensation  could  rightfully  be  claimed 
when  exercised  contrary  to  lawful  regulations.” 

* * * 

The  protest  of  the  Boston  people  against  these  advertising 
signs  on  the  sky  line  about  the  “Common”  has  already  re- 
sulted in  the  early  removal  of  the  Hotel  Pelham  board,  and  it 
has  brought  forth  a very  agreeable  letter  from  the  adver- 
tiser, The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  The  letter  goes  to 
show  the  force  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as  the  responsive 
chord  to  be  found  probably  in  all  such  offenders.  The  let- 
ter says:  “We  desire  to  assure  your  society  of  our  co-opera- 
tion to  assist  them  in  preserving  the  architectural  grace  and 
pleasant  views  in  and  about  Boston  Common.  We  are  im- 
pressed by  'the  agitation  and  civic  attention  which  are  mani- 
fested in  connection  with  beautifying  Boston,  and  desire  to 
add  our  interest  in  every  in,stance  where  the  censensus  of 
opinion  predominates  on  the  side  of  a more  careful  and  ju- 
dicious display  of  advertisements.  We  shall  take  into  im- 
mediate consideration  the  cancellation  of  our  Hotel  Pelham 
sign  and  have  it  put  into  effect  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment consistent  with  a due  recognition  of  the  rights  of  all 
parties  concerned.” 

♦ * * ■ 

The  billboard  ordinance  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  went  into 
effect  March  21,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
authorities  to  rigidly  enforce  it.  The  new  ordinance  requires 
that  all  billboards  should  be  twelve  feet  back  from  the  side- 
walk line ; that  no  board  shall  be  more  than  ten  feet  from 
its  lower  to  its  upper  edge ; that  the  lower  edge  shall  not 
be  higher  than  two  feet  from  the  ground  and  there  must 
be  a space  of  at  least  eighteen  inches  under  each  billboard. 
No  billboard  shall  be  nearer  than  100  feet  to  a park  or 
boulevard  and  all  boards  must  be  in  a straight  line  with  at 
least  three  feet  space  between  the  ends  thereof  and  any  wall 
or  building.  Indecent  pictpres  are  prohibited.  The  super- 
intendent of  building  is  to  condemn  all  boards  that  he  deems 
unsafe,  and  all  boards  erected  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
ordinance  that  do  not  comply  therewith  must  be  torn  down 
in  six  months  from  the  approval  of  the  ordinance. 
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Some  Known  Native  Ornamentals— VII. 


THree  Fine  A^ronias 

By  Wilfred  A.  Brotherton. 


The  history  of  this  genus  of  shrubs  strikingly  il- 
lustrates the  conservatism  existing  in  the  minds  of 
many  botanists,  and  the  slowness  with  which  they  ac- 
cept truths. 

The  first  species  I shall  describe  is  an  eastern 
American  species  and  was  early  shown  to  the  great 
botanist,  Linnaeus.  He  thought  it  belonged  to  the 
same  genus  as  that  German  fruit,  the  Medlar,  so  lit- 
tle known  to  us  Americans,  so  he  called  it  Mespilus 
arbutifolia — this  in  the  year  1753.  In  the  year  1781, 
the  son  of  Linnaeus  became  satisfied  that  it  was  not  a 
Medlar,  but  supposed  it  might  be  a sort  of  diminutive 
pear  or  apple,  so  he  called  it  “Pyrus  arbutifolia.”  In 
the  year  1807,  Persoon  established  the  genus  Aronia. 
Professor  Elliott,  in  the  year  1821,  in  describing  the 
flora  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  gave  the  name 
Aronia  arbutifolia.  The  other  two  species  are  recent 
discoveries,  only  lately  named. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  I have  been  greatly 
bothered  by  two  shrubs  found  in  southeastern  Michi- 
gan, never  growing  together,  but  some  ten  to  twelve 
miles  apart,  so  I would  not  see  them  the  same  day, 
one  on  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Saginaw- 
Huron  Moraine,  that  crosses  southeastern  Michigan, 
and  one  in  the  highland  swamps  so  frequent  upon  this 
moraine.  While  evidently  of  the  same  genus  they 
evidently  were  distinct  species.  T could  find  no  de- 
scription of  them,  but  the  old  botanists  described  a 
“Pyrus  arbutifolia,”  but  both  these  shrubs  had  black 
berries.  So  one  spring  I gathered  the  shrub  I fotmd 
on  the  plains,  and  again  the  one  in  our  highland 
swamps,  and  sent  them  to  the  Arboretum  at  Palmer 
Park,  Detroit,  Mich.  But  never  did  I realize  how 
different  were  the  three  shrubs  of  this  genus  till  July 
17,  1901,  when  I saw  all  three  growing  together 
in  the  Palmer  Park  Arboretum,  the  two  I had  sent 
there,  and  A.  arbutifolia.  Few  species  of  any  genus 


differ  so  widely  in  general  appearance  as  do  these 
three  Aronias.  As  each  has  ornamental  value,  I will 
notice  each  briefly. 

Aronia  arbutifolia  (L.)  Ell.  Red  Chokeberry.  Red 
Aronia. — A branching  shrub  rarely  exceeding  4 or  5 
feet ; under  surface  of  petioled  oval,  oblong,  or  obo- 
vate,  obtuse,  or  short-pointed  leaves,  and  flower-clus- 
ter, woolly.  Clusters  of  flowers  (cymes)  compound; 
flowers  white  or  purplish-tinged,  one-half  inch  or  less' 
broad,  calyx  and  stems  woolly.  From  one-quarter 
inch  or  less  thick,  globose  or  depressed,  bright  red. 
In  swamps  Nova  Scotia  to  Minnesota,  south  to  Flori- 
da and  Louisiana.  A pretty  and  useful  shrub  for  our 
parks  and  ornamental  grounds.  Fruits  of  all  Aronias 
excellent  bird  food.  Fruit  of  this  species  long-per- 
sistent. j 

Aronia  atropurpurea.  Britton,  n.  sp.  Purple-Fruited  \ 
Aronia. — This  is  the  first  species  I ever  saw,  the  one  | 
I found  in  our  highland  swamps.  This  shrub  is  not  I 
only  the  neatest  in  shape,  but  the  tallest  of  the  Aronias, 
usually  exceeding  5 or  6 feet,  oftener  nearly  10,  or  1 
exceeding  12  feet  in  height,  hence  in  a group  this  1 
should  be  in  the  center  or  background.  Very  branch- 
ing near  the  top,  the  branches  short  and  slender.  ! 
Calvx,  flower-stalks,  and  undersurfaces  of  leaves  ! 
woolly.  Upper  surface  of  leaves  dull  green,  hence  the  ; 
foliage  is  not  nearly  as  ornamental  as  that  of  the  ; 
next, ' but  the  shrub  is  of  a better  shape  than  that  i 
species.  Flowers  very  pretty,  small  white,  in  flat ; 
clusters  (cymes),  surrounded  by  leaves.  Fruit  oval  j 
to  globose,  purple-black,  sometimes  staying  on  shrub 
all  winter.  Occurs  in  swamps  with  Ilex  Bronscien-  j 
sis.  Ilex  verticillata,  ilieoides  mucronata,  bordering 
blue-berry  swamps  (\^accinium  corymbosum  and  V.  ^ 
atrococcum),  often  exclusively  occupying  the  ground.! 
An  excellent  tall  shrub. 
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— Shrub  seldom  over  4 feet  tall,  usually  lower,  with 
many  coarse,  crooked,  scragglv,  rather  long  branches, 
but  beautiful  dark,  shining,  green,  smooth  leaves, 
handsome  flat  clusters  of  small  white  flowers,  and 
black  globose  fruit,  which  drops  ofif  very  early.  It 
grows  in  sandy  low  woods,  dryer  sandy  soils,  seldom 
in  swamps.  Its  handsome  foliage  causes  one  to  over- 
look its  scraggly  habit. 

Few  groups  of  shrubs  are  better  than  these  three 
species  planted  in  a group,  but  never  forget  to  put 
Aronia  atropurpurea  in  the  center  or  background,  as 
it  is  twice  the  others  in  height.  All  species  accom- 
modate themselves  to  dryer  locations. 


DEVICE  FOR  TRAINING  YOUNG  TREES. 


This  guide-prop  attachment  for  training  young  trees 
has  been  patented  by  Jules  Massard  of  Nantes,  France. 
It  comprises  mainly  two  metal  bands  BAG  and  D,  the 
former  of  which  bands  is  made  of  malleable  iron,  while 
the  latter  band  is  formed  of  steel.  The  two  end  por- 
tions B and  C of  the  band  BAG  are  narrower  than 
the  central  portion  A.  In  this  central  portion  are 
formed  two  rectangular  holes  e and  f,  and  another 
hole  g,  of  special  form.  Two  movable  rubber  rings  are 
placed  near  each  end  of  the  middle  portion  A,  as 
shown.  The  extremity  of  the  portion  B is  formed 
with  an  enlarged  head  of  the  same  width  as  the  cen- 
tral portion  A,  which  has  a rectangular  hole  h of  the 
same  size  as  the  holes  e and  f and  also  a smaller  cir- 
cular hole  i.  The  portion  G is  of  uniform  width  and 
is  formed  at  its  base  with  a small  rectangular  hole  k 
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and  at  its  outer  end  wdth  a small  round 'hole  J,  similar 
to  the  hole  i.  The  band  D,  of  tempered  steel,  is  of 
nearly  the  same  length  as  the  part  A of  the  band  B 
A G,  and  is  of  a width  to  enable  it  to  engage  with 
sufficient  play  in  the  holes  e and  f.  One  of  its  ends 
is  softened  to  such  a degree  as  to  be  perfectly  malle- 
able, and  the  opposite  end  is  coiled,  as  indicated  in 
the  drawings.  Fig.  5 shows  the  docket  of  sheet-iron 
formed  with  small  ears  designed  to  be  applied  to  the 
outside  of  the  band  BAG  when  deemed  useful.  It 
will  be  easy  to  inscribe  any  particulars  upon  the  docket 
either  by  the  aid  of  acidulated  fluid  or  by  means  of 
stamping-letters.  The  docket  can  be  securely  fastened 
to  the  band  B A G by  bending  the  ears  over  the  sides. 
(Patent  No.  799,999-) 


PRUNING  IMPLEMENT. 

L.  H.  Mullen,  of  Birchtree,  Mo.,  is  the  inventor  of 
a pruning  implement  which  is  claimed  to  be  easy  to 
operate  and  capable  of  cutting  heavy  limbs,  brush,  etc. 
Referring  to  the  drawing,  3 and  4,  respectively,  de- 


note the  cutting-jaws.  The  jaw  3 is  on  the  outer  end 
of  a handle  5.  The  jaw  4 is  on  the  outer  end  of  a lever 
6,  which  crosses  the  handle  5 and  is  pivotally  con- 
nected to  it  at  7.  An  operating  handle  or  lever  is  in- 
dicated at  8,  which  crosses  the  handle  5 and  is  pivot- 
ally connected  to  it  at  9.  A link  10  connects  the  outer 
end  of  the  handle  8 to  the  inner  end  of  the  lever  6. 
This  link  is  in  two  pieces,  as  shown,  between  which 
the  handle  5 extends. 

In  use  the  implement  will  be  carried  as  shown.  A 
belt  II  extends  around  the  waist  of  the  operator  and 
carries  a ring  12,  through  which  the  handle  5 loosely 
extends.  The  handle  also  has  a bail  13,  which  the  op- 
erator grasps  with  one  hand.  The  jaws  are  closed 
by  pushing  the  handle  8 outwardly  from  the  body  of 
the  operator,  and  an  opposite  movement  thereof  opens 
the  jaws.  (Patent  No.  804,426.) 
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Ctinnin^liamia  Sinensis  in  Alabama. 

By  Mrs.  Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


In  response  to  the  inquiry  of  S.  C.  Penrose,  Super- 
intendent of  Brandywine  Cemetery,  Wilmington,  Del., 
in  the  February  issue  of  Park  and  Cemetery  and 


Landscape  Gardening 
regarding  other  speci- 
mens of  the  species  of 
conifer  shown  in  one  of 
the  cuts  from  photo- 
graphs of  old  trees 
standing  on  his  grounds, 
the  accompanying  illus- 
tration shows  one  ,of 


cunninghamia  sinensis  in  alaba  ma. 


quite  a number  of  Cunninghamia  sinensis  trees  noted 
in  and  around  the  pleasant  and  healthful  town  of 
Citronelle,  Alabama.  They  seem,  with  one  exception, 
to  be  of  about  the  same  age,  although  some  are 
better  grown  and  in  better  condition  than  others. 
The  Langdon-Azalea  specimen  is  doubtless  older 
and  has  had  better  care  in  its  youth  than 
the  others  for  it  stands  on  the  home  grounds  of 
the  old  Langdon  Nursery  where  all  of  the  e.xamples 
of  this  choice  variety  found  hereabouts  apparently  orig- 
inated. These  grounds  are  situated  some  five  miles 
south  of  Citronelle,  about  twenty-eight  miles  north  of 
Mobile,  and  directly  on  the  line  of  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railway  which  has  a flag  station  called  Langdon 
on  its  right-of-way  through  the  original  property.  Here 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Langdon  for  many  years  maintained  a 
nursery,  the  business  being  in  a flourishing  condition 
at  the  opening  of  the  civil  war. 

These  tall  evergreens  are  noticeable  from  their  hand- 
some, spire-like  form,  which  is  in  each  case  pronounced  ; 
from  their  beauty  of  coloring,  and  from  the  graceful 
droop  of  the  ends  of  the  smaller  branches  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  trees,  which  are  otherwise  stiff  and  formal 
in  effect.  They  are  decorative  in  line  and  in  coloring 
and  serve  about  the  same  purpose  in  the  landscape  that 
exclamation  points  do  in  punctuation.  The  several 
specimens  observed  are  in  almost  every  instance  placed 
in  pairs,  one  on  either  side  of  gateways,  inside  the 


grounds.  Some  are  at  the  outer  end  of  the  entrance 
avenue  which  usually  forms  the  approach  to  southern 
houses,  but  others  are  at  its  inner  end  where  a second 
gate  gives  access  to  the  gardens  or  grounds  immediately 
adjoining  the  dwelling. 

From  all  that  can  be  learned,  the  trees  are  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years  old  and  nearly  all  show 
dead  or  dying  branches  near  the  top,  as  seen  in  the  one 
here  illustrated.  The  Langdon  tree,  however,  is  certain- 
ly much  older.  Mrs.  Rulifson,  the  present  owner  of  the 
plantation,  believes  it  to  be  not  less  than  fifty  years 
old.  It  has  attained,  I judge,  the  eighty  feet  given  in 
Bailey’s  Cyclopedia  as  its  limit  and  looks  even  taller. 
The  height  of  the  man  at  its  base  is  5 ft.  8 in. 

The  dying  branches  mar  the  symmetry  and  beauty 
of  the  trees  materially  and  would  seem  to  be  caused 
by  starvation.  The  Langdon  tree  is  very  much  older 
and  taller  than  any  of  the  others,  yet  it  has  suffered 
no  more  than  the  rest  which,  it  is  reasonable  to  su- 
pose,  is  due  to  the  greater  care  in  its  treatment. 

There  are  many  other  rare  and  handsome  things 
at  Langdon-Azalea, — left-overs  from  other  days  when 
it  was  in  its  prime.  Among  them  is  the  shapely 
Libocedrus  decurrens,  shown  herewith.  It  is  a 
splendid  specimen,  branched  to  the  ground,  and  a rich 
dark  green  throughout — not  a defective  twig  to  be  seen 
on  it.  It  is  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  fifty 
years  old,  and  its  height  can  be  com- 


pared with  that  of 
stands  directly  in  line 
beyond  the  taller  tree 
and  shows  its  dense, 
dark  outline  clearly 
through  the  layers  of 
branches  of  the  more 
open  - growing  C u n - 
ninghamia.  The  Li- 
bocedrus is  a beauty 
and  shows  no  evidence 
of  age  but  flourishes 
like  the  Bay-trees,  so- 
called  (really  Magno- 
lia glauca),  which 
abound  on  low  ground 
along  small  streams 
fed  by  the  numberless 
springs  of  remarkably 
pure  soft  water  which 
are  a marked  feature 
of  this  locality. 

Note 

A nurser.yman  here  propa- 
gates both  of  these  evergreens; 
this  latter  Is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  Sequoia  sempervlrens. 
but  the  writer  feels  assured 
that  this  Is  wrong. 


the  Cunninghamia,  for  it 


LIBOCEDRUS  DECURRENS. 
Allied  to  Thuya  and  sometimes 
called  California  Arbor  Vita^* 
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Monuments  and  tl\e  Eawn  Plan  Cemetery. 


It  is  most  unfortunate  that  officials  of  small  and 
of  medium-sized  cemeteries  fail  to  appreciate  the  prac- 
tical and  aesthetic  advantages  of  the  lawn  plan.  It 
is  distinctly  the  exception  to  find  burial  places  in  vil- 
lages, towns  or  even  in  small  cities,  conducted  on  mod- 
ern lines.  This  is  the  greater  misfortune  because  they 
are  the  very  places  where  this  practice  is  most  needed 
for  in  many,  if  not  in  a majority  of  them,  the  cemetery 
is  the  only  park. 

In  large  cemeteries  there  is  strict  supervision  of 
stone  work,  as  well  as  of  planting  and  of  other  details, 
but  this  is  far  from  true  in  the  average  small  cemetery, 
because  the  Superintendent,  if  there  is  such  an  official, 
is  neither  a member  of  the  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents,  nor  does  he  inform  himself  regard- 
ing advanced  ideals  and  practices  in  cemetery  mat- 
ters by  reading  and  studying  the  easily  available  litera- 
ture on  this  and  kindred  subjects. 


1.  MONUMENT  WITH  HIGH  AND  OBTRUSIVE  MARKERS. 


The  result  of  absence  of  correct  information  and 
proper  education  is  lamentably  noticable  in  various 
cemetery  features,  but  is,  perhaps,  especially  evident 
in  the  size,  quality,  quantity  and  treatment  of  memorial 
stones  of  every  character.  There  seems  to  be  a rivalry 
among  survivors  as  to  the  dimensions  of  stones  set  up 
in  memory  of  those  who  have  passed  over,  without 
regard  to  either  fitness  or  beauty. 

Or  is  the  prevailing  similarity  in  ajipearance  be- 
tween small  cemeteries  and  stone  yards,  due  to  a pre- 
ponderance of  the  purely  commercial  spirit  among 
dealers  in  marble  and  granite?  There  is  reason  for 
the  feeling  which  animates  those  who  buy  memorials 
of  marble  which  often  occupy  ground  that  might  bet- 
ter be  devoted  to  planting,  park-like  in  character,  but 
the  marble  dealer  who  urges  the  sale  of  stone  work 
inartistic  in  design  or  out  of  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  plot  where  it  is  to  be  placed,  defeats  his  own 

I 


2.  AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  MARKERS. 


IM 
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ends  in  the  long  run.  It  is  quite  certain  that  too  many 
large  monuments,  and  overcrowding  of  stones  of  all 
varieties,  must  eventually  disgust  thoughtful  people, 
and  turn  their  minds  toward  trees  and  other  gracious, 
living  memorials. 

It  were  a lesser  evil,  as  well  as  a lesser  sin,  to  over- 
charge for  suitable  stones — stones  small  and  low  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  lots,  of  good  material  and 
excellent  in  design,  than  to  urge  anxious  mourning 
friends  to  decide  on  something  that  not  only  advertises 
the  poor  taste  of  seller  and  of  buyer,  but  which  is 
sometimes  beyond  the  purchaser’s  means. 

Number  one  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  aptly 
points  our  moral.  Does  any  one  see  beauty  or  any 
good  thing  in  the  big,  obtrusive  square  markers  which 
it  shows  ? Does  not  the  monument  sufficiently  express 
the  respect  and  love  of  the  living  and  the  qualities  of 
the  dead?  Would  not  inconspicuous  markers,  at  least 


S.  THE  SAME  LOT  WITH  A BACKGROUND  OF  PLANTING. 


as  low  as  those  seen  in  cut  number  two,  serve  to 
locate  the  individual  graves?  The  large  ones  clearly 
detract  from  the  dignity  of  the  monument,  as  shown 
in  number  one,  and  it  would  look  still  better  in  num- 
ber two  if  the  markers  were  set  level  with  the  ground, 
so  as  to  be  invisible  at  a short  distance.  Concerning 
the  third  view,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  indi- 
cate the  advantage  of  introducing  a background  and 
partial  setting  of  shrubbery  for  the  monument,  which 
shall  also  serve  to  screen  from  view  part  of  the  sur- 
rounding grounds ; an  effect  of  privacy  has  been 
sought  as  well  as  a foil  of  foliage  to  relieve  the  white 
marble.  Although  not  entirely  satisfactory  in  detail, 
it  is  readily  seen  that  planting  serves  admirably  for  this 
double  purpose. 

These  views  emphasize  three  facts  : First,  that  monu- 
ments and  other  stones  must  be  limited  in  size  and  in 


number  to  suit  the  dimensions  of  the  plot  on  which 
they  are  to  stand;  second,  that  visible  markers  are 
superfluous  in  connection  with  monuments,  and  that 
they  should  in  all  cases  be  very  low  (say  four  inches 
high),  or,  better  still,  be  set  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground ; and  third,  that  lots,  if  possible,  and 
certainly  sections  should  include  reserve  space  for 
planting,  such  space  to  be  so  placed  as  to  secure  a 
leafy  background  for  monuments  and  to  enhance  the 
general  effect  of  the  entire  grounds. 

Here,  again,  the  spirit  of  commercialism,  that  dan- 
gerous germ  which  infects  the  debatable  borderland 
where  the  artistic  and  the  practical  meet  and  merge 
and  for  which  no  specific  has  yet  been  discovered,  al- 
though some  scientist  may  even  now  be  on  its  track, 
but  infrequently  spares  any  part  of  such  grounds  for 
ornamental  planting.  The  more’s  the  pity,  since  such 
planting  alone  makes  possible  the  beauty  their  pur- 
pose demands,  and  without  which  one  would  as  soon 
choose  to  be  buried  in  an  abandoned  brick  yard. 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


MONUMENTAL  ART  IN  WASHINGTON. 

A serious  question  is  looming  up  in  Washington,  one 
that  will  demand  more  and  more  consideration  as  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  maturing  the  scheme  of  a “beau- 
tiful Washington.”  It  is  that  of  monumental  art.  If 
we  are  to  have  our  national  capital  the  finest  city  in 
the  country,  so  far  as  well  organized  forces  can  create 
it,  it  is  plain  that  every  feature  of  such  improvement 
must  be  harmonious  with  the  balance,  and  this  means 
some  drastic  treatment  of  the  public  statuary.  It  is 
unquestionably  true  that  there  are  comparatively  few 
of  Washington’s  public  monuments  that  are  truly  ar- 
tistic creations ; as  a whole  they  are  a mixed  lot,  and 
in  many  cases  will  have  to  be  removed  to  less  obtrusive 
sites  in  order  that  their  demerits  may  not  be  made  more 
conspicuous  by  their  surroundings.  We  do  not  have 
far  to  seek  for  a cause  for  such  poverty  of  art ; the 
methods  of  procedure  of  recent  years  in  providing  and 
passing  upon  designs  have  simply  invited  such  results, 
and  the  poor  statues  of  earlier  days  must  be  excused 
on  the  score  of  our  inexperience.  It  is  nevertheless  a 
deplorable  fact  that  with  all  the  wisdom  supposed  to  be 
centered  at  the  seat  of  our  government  such  a con- 
glomeration of  mediocre  art  should  have  been  possible. 
There  will  be  work  in  the  years  to  come  to  remedy 
it.  The  Republican  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  recently 
contributed  some  caustic  comment  on  the  statues  of 
Statuary  Hall,  which  are  well-deserved  considering 
the  ridiculously  faulty  method  of  providing  them. 
Each  state  is  allowed  to  contribute  two  statues  of  her 
representative  sons,  and  when  all  have  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege,  the  resulted  overcrowding  of 
the  limited  space,  does  not  promise  well  for  the  artis- 
tic improvement  of  the  capitol. 


i 
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FRONT  VIEW  OP  RECEIVING  VAULT,  CEMETERY  OP  NOTRE  DAME  DES  NEIGES. 


Receiving^  Vault,  Notre  Dame  Des  Nei^es  Cemetery,  Montreal 


The  receiving  vault  of  Notre  Dame  des  Neiges 
Cemetery,  Montreal,  Canada,  of  which  two  views  are 
shown  herewith,  is  a two-story  side  hill  structure,  loo 
feet  long  by  52  feet  wide.  Each  story  is  divided  in  two 
parts  by  a brick  wall.  The  exterior  is  of  limestone, 
with  a metal  roof.  The  floor  of  the  first  story  is  in 
concrete  and  has  a slope  of  six  inches  from  the  back 
to  the  front,  with  a little  curve  on  the  transverse  line. 


The  four  vaults  are  well  ventilated  and  well  drained 
and  can  be  easily  flushed.  The  ceiling  is  formed  by 
iron  beams  arched  between  with  brick,  which  are  cov- 
ered with  concrete  that  makes  the  floor  of  the  second 
story.  The  height  of  the  two  stories  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing is  16  feet.  It  has  a capacity  of  3,000  bodies',  which 
are  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  passage  on  wooden 
frames.  The  building  cost  about  $22,000. 


REAR  VIEW  OP  RECEIVING  VAULT,  NOTRE  DAME  DES  NEIGES  CEMETERY. 
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Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  tkeniy  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photographs  of  improve7nents  or  dis' 
tinctive  features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  departme?it. 


VALUE  OF  CEMETERY  ASSOCIATION  REPORTS. 

Editor  Park  and  Cemetery  : One  indication  of  the  im- 
portance attained  b}'  the  work  of  the  A,  A.  C.  S.  is  the  fact 
that  its  reports  are  sought  hy  prominent  educational  institu- 
tions and  are-  regarded  as  authoritative  upon  the  matters  of 
which  they  treat. 

This  is  interesting  for  several  reasons.  It  teaches  us  that 
the  reports  should  be  • improved  to  the  utmost  and  made  as 
valuable  as  possible,  so  as  to  fulfill  the  expectations  of  those 
who  place  confidence  in  them.  It  furnishes  a new  standard  of 
value  for  the  reports  themselves,  as  well  as  for  the  associa- 
tion, inasmuch  as  its  work  can  no  longer  he  regarded  as  con- 
fined to  the  membership  but  must  be  regarded  as  broadly 
educational.  This  is  as  it  should  be  and  places  greater  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  society  as  a whole  and  its  influence  in 
this  direction  should  he  extended.  Whenever  a college  or 
library  exists  with  which  one  of  our  members  is  in  touch,  he 
should  furnish  the  institution  with  a copy  of  the  current  re- 
port, if  acceptable,  which  it  doubtless  will  be  and  thereafter 
he  should  see  that  the'  report  reaches  their  files  regularly  each 
year. 

Not  the  least  significant  aspect  to  this  new  interest  of  ours 
is  the  necessity  which  it  should  convey  to  every  cemetery  man- 
ager of  affiliation  with  our  organization.  Is  it  not  worthy  of 
his  support?  Will  it  not  benefit  his  cemetery? 

Edward  G.  Carter,  President  A.  A.  C.  S. 

* * * 

State  Senator  McKee,  of  New  Jersey,  has  introduced  a 
bill  into  the  Legislature  of  that  state,  providing  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  all  cemeteries  except  those  owned  by  a church  or 
religious  association. 

* * * 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  lot  owners  of  the  Congressional 
Cemetery,  Washington,  D.  C.,  charges  were  made  against  the 
management  of  the  cemetery  by  the  vestry  of  Washington 
Parish.  It  was  declared  that  money  from  a trust  fund  of 
$50,000  belonging  to  the  cemetery,  had  be'en  used  for  the 
support  of  Christ’s  Church.  A committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate. 

* * * 

The  new  state  law  of  New  York  regarding  the  digging  of 
graves  to  a depth  of  nine  feet,  three  feet  deeper  than  formerly, 
is  creating  consternation  among  gravediggers  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  state.  In  many  cemeteries  it  would  seem  to  be 
impossible  to  observe  the  law  on  account  of  the  nature  and 
depth  of  soil, — water,  quicksand  and  rock  often  interfering 
with  digging  operations  even  at  the  former  depth.  In  many 
soils  also  this  depth  would  increase  the  danger  to  the  grave- 
digger from  the  earth  caving  in. 

* * * 

The  Superintendent  of  Cemeteries  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  re- 
ported that  hundreds  of  lots  in  Forest  Cemetery  have  not 
been  paid  for.  They  were  purchased  on  the  installment  plan 
and  about  $4,000  is  still  due  on  them.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  is  reported  as  saying  that  the  Board  will  feel  called 


upon  to  avail  itself  of  a provision  in  the  contracts  which 
necessitates  a disinterment  and  removal  of  the  bodies  to  the 
common  ground  unless  the  graves  are  paid  for. 

^ ^ ^ 

The  City  Council  of  Providence,  R.  1.,  has  passed  an  ordi- 
nance creating  a sinking  fund  for  Oak  Grove  and  Mineral 
Spring  cemeteries.  The  ordinance  provides  that  all  receipts 
from  cemeteries  except  that  received  for  trust  funds  shall 
be  turned  into  a sinking  fund  until  such  time  as  the  annual 
revenue  from  the  fund  is  $6,500.  When  the  revenue  equals 
that  any  receipts  over  and  above  that  sum  shall  be  turned 
into  the  general  treasury  as  other  receipts  of  the  city. 

^ * 

The  congregation  of  St.  Vincent’s  Church  at  Plymouth,  Pa., 
has  won  its  legal  fight  to  prevent  the  Kingston  Coal  Company 
ruining  its  cemetery  by  mining  the  coal  which  now  supports 
the  roof  of  the  workings  directly  beneath  the  cemetery.  Judge 
Ferris  delivered  a long  opinion  on  the  subject  and  ordered 
a permanent  injunction  preventing  the  coal  .company  mining 
beneath  the  cemetery  or  to  restrain  it  from  doing  any  mining 
that  will  affect  the  cemetery. 

^ ^ ^ 

A correspondent  notes  the  discussion  in  our  last  issue  con- 
cerning the  destruction  of  dandelions  and  recommends  the 
Fairmount  Weed  Killer,  which  is  advertised  on  another  page 
in  this  issue.  He  writes:  “Apply  a little  of  the  killer  in 
concentrated  form  to  each  plant  by  means  of  an  oil  can  and 
you  will  positively  get  the  result  desired.  I have  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  dandelion  and  plantain  and  find 
the  application  of  the  killer  easier  than  any  root  cutter  and 
the  results  more  definite  and  certain.” 

* * * 

It  is  reported  that  all  the  available  interment  space  in  Cal- 
vary Cemetery,  Chicago,  is  filled  and  the  only  place  except 
Mount  Olivet  where  the  remains  of  Roman  Catholics  can 
find  uncrowded  quarters  is  in  the  new  Mount  Carmel  Cem- 
etery. Calvary  has  been  the  chief  of  the  Catholic  cemeteries 
since  1859.  It  comprises  sixty-seven  acres  and  has  over 
200,000  interments.  Mount  Olivet,  the  other  general  Catholic 
burying  ground,  has  eighty  acres,  and  it  is  now  more  than 
half  filled.  Mount  Carmel,  which  is  located  in  beautiful  roll- 
ing ground  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  the  center  of  the  city, 
has  450  acres,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  suffice  for  at 
least  1,000,000  interments. 

^ ^ ^ 

The  cemeteries,  undertakers,  florists,  ministers  and  livery- 
men of  Wichita,  Kans.,  have  determined  to  co-operate  to 
abolish  the  Sunday  funeral. 

The  Ministerial  Union  of  Millville,  Pa.,  has  decided  that 
its  members  will  not  officiate  at  Sunday  funerals. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons,  of  Illinois,  is  endeavoring  to 
discourage  Sunday  funerals,  and  is  also  reported  to  be  in 
favor  of  doing  away  with  the  laying  of  corner  stones  of  '• 
Masonic  buildings  on  Sunday.  I 

The  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Cleveland  and  To-  1 
ledo,  have  joined  in  open  letters  to  their  parishioners  recom- 
mending the  abandonment  of  funerals  on  Sunday. 

* * * 

The  commissioners  of  the  Burlington,  Vt.,  City  Cemeteries 
have  recently  published  an  attractive,  illustrated  pamphlet, 
containing  a historical  sketch  of  the  cemeteries  and  their  rules' 
and  regulations,  etc.  The  illustrations  show  an  excellent  con- 
dition of  care  and  maintenance  and  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  lends  additional  charm.  The  rules  and  regu- 
lations have  only  once  before  been  printed  and  the  commission- 
ers after  a careful  study  of  other  up-to-date  cemeteries  have 
remodeled  their  code  to  meet  modern  conditions.  Burials 
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were  first  made  in  Green  Mount,  in  a little  plot  then  two 
acres,  when  the  town  of  Burlington  was  chartered  in  1763,  and 
in  another  cemetery,  now  called  Elmwood,  in  1794.  The  city 
cemeteries  comprise  Green  Mount,  which  contains  the  grave 
and  monument  of  General  Ethan  Allen,  Elmwood,  and  Lake 
View.  The  new  regulations  prohibit  the  use  of  lot  enclosures 
and  authorize  the  superintendent  to  remove  all  that  have  be- 
come dilapidated ; corner  stones  must  not  be  set  above  grade 
and  markers  are  limited  in  height.  The  question  of  perpetual 
care  seems  to  be  voluntary,  but  a considerable  amount  of 
money  has  already  been  placed  in  trust  for  the  purpose,  and 
lot  owners  are  urgently  invited  to  endow  their  lots.  Mr.  W. 
J.  Van  Patten  will  be  glad  to  send  copies  of  this  pamphlet  to 
persons  interested. 

* * * 

Louis  Maurer,  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  has  been  granted  a 
patent  for  a device  for  keeping  flowers  alive  oh  graves,  which 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  consists  of  a 
dish-like  receptacle  of  a size  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
grave  and  adapted  to  be  fitted  on  the  top  of  the  earth  in  such 
a manner  that  the  upper  edges  of  the  walls  will  be  level 


DEVICE  FOR  WATERING  FLOWERS  ON  GRAVES. 


with  the  ground.  The  receptacle  is  at  its  open  top  covered 
with  nettings,  serving  to  support  the  ground  forming  the 
mound  of  the  grave;  These  nettings  permit  the  passage  of 
water  from  the  receptacle  to  the  earth  of  the  mound.  The 
water  can  be  supplied  from  the  outside  to  the  receptacle,  but 
the  nettings  will  prevent  the  earth  from  falling  into  it. 

* * * 

FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Lakewood  Cemetery,  Lake  City,  Minn.,  has  issued  its 
“Annual,”  a little  eight  page  paper,  giving  the  news  of 
the  year  pertaining  to  the  cemetery.  The  flower  memorial 
service  which  is  a very  interesting  feature  of  the  work,  will 
be  held  June  17th,  this  year;  44  names  were  added  to  the 
Perpetual  Care  list,  which  is  printed  in  full.  The  total  ex- 
penditures for  the  year  were  $3,234.  In  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular perpetual  care  contract  they  have  a special  care  bond, 
which  is  issued  for  any  other  care.  One  lot  owner  placed 
$i,000  in  this  fund  and  specified  that  the  income  above  what 
was  necessary  to  care  for  his  lot  and  monument  should  be 
used  for  the  improvement  of  neglected  lots. 

The  64th  annual  report  of  the  Lowell  Cemetery,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  contains  an  illustration  of  the  New  Belvidere  entrance 
erected  in  1905  with  voluntary  contributions  of  lot  owners 
and  others  amounting  to  $5,037.  The  total  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  lots  in  1905  was  $3,090.  Perpetual  care  fund  was  in- 
creased $5,325  during  the  year.  The  expenditure  for  labor 
was  $7,715-  A list  of  the  trust  fund  lots,  a general  list  of 


lot  owners,  and  a list  of  the  contributors  to  the  new  gateway 
are  given  in  the  report. 

The  annual  report  of  Evergreen  Cemetery,  Portland,  Me  . 
shows  total  receipts  of  $26,901.64,  with  expenses  at  $26,673.34. 
The  Joseph  Browne  fund  now  amounts  to  $7,374.20,  and  the 
income  from  this  is  available  for  the  care  of  neglected  lots 
in  the  cemetery,  and  for  this  purpose  $408.80  was  charged  up 
the  last’ year.  More  room  for  burial  purposes  must  soon  re- 
ceive attention. 

The  Oakland  Cemetery  Association  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has 
included  with  its  annual  report  publication  its  articles  of  as- 
sociation and  the  by-laws  and  rules  adopted  last  year.  The 
report  is  illustrated  with  several  views  of  the  cemetery.  The 
first  ten  acres  of  the  cemetery  was  opened  in  1854  and  further 
improvements  were  made  at  first  as  necessary ; in  1869  the  pol- 
icy of  perpetual  care  was  inaugurated  and  the  creation  of  a 
fund  provided  for.  In  1872  a landscape  architect  was  engaged 
to  lay  out  the  grounds  on  the  lawn  plan,  and  substantial  build- 
ings and  improvements  have  been  added  as  became  advisable. 
All  the  income  is  devoted  to  the  improvement  and  care  of  the 
grounds  except  that  set  apart  for  perpetual  care.  The  net 
ordinary  receipts  from  operations  for  the  past  year  were  $26,- 
c6o.io  and  from  bills  payable,  perpetual  care  fund,  etc.,  $14,- 
269.50.  The  expenditures  were:  pay  rolls,  $17,652.16;  green- 
house, $1,168.62;  other  ordinary  expenses,  $6,741.31 ; real  estate, 
bonds,  interest,  etc.,  $13,070.53.  The  greenhouse  receipts  were 
$5,617.25.  The  average  number  of  employes  per  month,  27; 
foundations  built,  177;  monuments  erected,  50;  grave  marks 
set,  127.  Total  interments  to  October  31,  1904,  15,152,  and  for 
the  year  357.  The  perpetual  care  fund  now  amounts  to  $118,- 
921.47,  an  increase  of  nearly  4 per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Hamilton  Ceme- 
tery, Hamilton,  Canada,  for  1905,  shows  gratifying  improve- 
ment .in  all  directions.  So  far  as  possible  it  is  being  brought 
up  to  date  in  cemetery  practice.  The  present  year  promises  to 
see  still  further  improvements  in  the  old  grounds  and  the  lawn 
plan  under  practical  headway  in  the  new  portion.  The  avail- 
able receipts  amounted  to  $12,927  and  the  expenditures  $12,- 
796.  After  six  years’  work  the  perpetual  care  fund  amounts  to 
$22,000,  and  while  there  remain  some  sections  in  which  lots 
are  sold  without  reference  to  perpetual  care,  the  greater  pro- 
portion are  now  disposed  of  under  that  system.  Yearly  care 
is  maintained  in  the  older  part  of  the  grounds  and  some  2,000 
lot  owners  pay  annual  charges.  These  are  gradually  taking 
advantage  of  an  offer  whereby  by  paying  the  excess  charged 
up  for  perpetual  care  on  sales  of  new  lots  the  old  lots  will  be 
included  in  the  system.  The  old  cemetery,  as  it  is  said,  ran 
itself  for  fifty  years,  so  that  the  problems  of  renovation  and 
improvement  are  serious  ones.  However,  fences  are  being  re- 
moved, mounds  lowered,  grades  modernized  and  gradually  a 
new  order  is  being  established. 


NEW  CEMETERIES. 

The  Calvary  Cemetery  Association,  of  Rock  Island,  111., 
has  been  incorporated  by  P.  H.  Kelly,  C.  W.  Johnson,  and 
Wm.  McClellen. 

The  City  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  has  voted  to  purchase  a tract 
of  30  acres  belonging  to  the  Sims  estate,  for  a cemetery. 
The  price  is  $15,000. 

Mt.  Glenwood  Cemetery,  of  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  incor- 
porated with  a capital  of  $150,000  by  W.  J.  Root,  Jas.  D. 
Dagley,  and  C.  O.  Patton. 

Leavenworth  Cemetery  Association,  Leavenworth,  'Wash., 
has  been  formed  and  will  purchase  a site  for  a new  cemetery. 
Petrel  Davis  is  President,  Geo.  Keating  Treasurer,  and  F.  J. 
Nelson  Secretary. 

(Continued  on  page  xvi.) 
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American  Botanist,  The  (A.  B.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

American  Gardening  (Am.  G.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  (Ann.  Am. 
Ac.),  $6.00  year;  single  copy,  50c. 

Architectural  Record  (Arch.  Rec.) 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Architects’  and  Builders’  Magazine 
(A.  B.  M.),  $2.00  a year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Arena,  The,  $2.50  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (Atl.  M.),  $4.00 

year;  single  copy,  35c. 

Century  Magazine  (Cent.),  $4.00  year; 
single  copy,  35c. 

Chautauquan,  The  (Chaut.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Country  Gentleman,  The  (C.  G.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Country  Life  in  America  (C.  L.  A.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Craftsman,  The  (Cr.),  $3.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  25c. 

Everybody’s  Magazine  (Ev.  M.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Floral  Life  (P.  L.),  50c  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Farming  (Fg.),  $1.00  year;  single 

copy,  10c. 

Forest  Leaves  (For.  L.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Florists’  Review  (F.  R.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Exchange  (F.  E.),  $1.00  a 
year;  single  copy,  5c. 

Forestry  and  Irrigation  (F.  I.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine  (G.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Garden,  The  (G.),  (English),  $4.50 
year;  single  copy,  12c. 

Gardening  (Gard.),  $2.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  10c. 


Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America  (Q. 
C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Good  Roads  Magazine  (G.  R.  M.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture  (Hort.),  $1.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  5c. 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

House  Beautiful  The  (H.  B.),  $2.00- 

House  and  Garden  (H.  G.),  $5.00  year; 
single  copy,  50c. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman  (M.  P.)» 

$2.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist  (M.  H.), 

$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Monumental  News  (M.  N.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copv,  lOc. 

Mueller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeltung 
(German)  (M.  D.  G.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (M. 
J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Engineering  (M.  E.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

National  Nurseryman  (N.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

New  England  Magazine  (N.  E.  M.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Outing  (Out.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Outlook,  The  (O.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Overland  Monthly,  The  (Ov.  M.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  15c.  ' 

Pacific  Municipalities  (P.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Plant  World,  The  (P.  W.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (Pop.  Scl.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Revue  Horticole  (Rev.  Hort.) 
(French),  $4.25  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Scientific  Am.  Supplement  (Sci.  Am. 
S.),  $5.00  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Woodland  and  Roadside  (W.  R.),  25c 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

World’s  Work,  The  (W.  W.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  --c. 


American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents. 

President,  Theodore  Wirth,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Vice-Presidents,  Byron  Worthen,  Manchester, 
N.  H. ; W.  J.  Zartmann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Chambers,  Toronto,  Ont. ; R.  H.  War- 
der, Chicago,  111.;  E.  Baker,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
W.  R.  Adams,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Secy.-Treas.,  John  W.  Duncan,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents. 

President,  E.  G.  Carter,  “Oakwoods,”  Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President,  J.  C.  Cline,  Dayton,  0. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Pax- 
tang,  Pa. 

Twentieth  Annual  Convention,  Detroit,  1906. 

The  American  Civic  Association. 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Treasurer,  William  B.  Howland,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

President,  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Samuel  Pkrsons,  Jr.,  St.  James 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Lowrle,  156  Fifth  Av., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Downing  Vaux,  68  Blhle  House, 
New  York. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

President,  E.  Albertson,  Bridgeport,  Ind. 

Vice-President,  Orlando  Harrison,  Berlin,  Md. 

Secretary,  George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  C.  L.  Yates,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  Dallas,  Texas,  1906. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League, 

President,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Lee.  Boston. 

Treasurer,  B.  P.  Clark,  Boston. 

Secretary,  Edw.  T.  Hartman,  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston. 

Society  of  American  Florists 

and  Ornamental  Horticulturists. 

President,  William  F.  Kasting,  Buffalo. 

Vice-President,  H.  M-  Altick,  Dayton,  0. 

Secretary,  Wni.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  H.  B.  Beatty.  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America. 

President,  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Dnlv.  of  Neb., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Crawford,  Philadelphia. 

’Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  E.  Waters,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton,  New  York 
Botanical  (iarden. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements. 

President,  Charles  Carroll  Brown,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

First  Vice-President,  John  R.  Barlow,  Mon- 
treal, Can. 

Secretary,  George  W.  Tillson,  Municipal  Bldg., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  F.  J.  O’Brien,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  Montreal.  Can.,  Sept.  5-7. 

Next  Annual  Meeting,  Detroit,  1906. 

League  of  American  Municipalities. 

President,  R.  G.  Rhett,  Mayor,  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

Vice-President,  Henry  Bohl,  Columbus,  0. 

Treasurer,  W.  D.  Morgan,  Mayor,  George- 
town, S.  C. 

Secretary,  John  MacVlcar,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 

Superintendents  and  Officials. 

President.  George  Gossard,  Washington  C.  H. 

■P'lce-Presldent,  M.  Whitaker,  E.  Liverpool. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney. 

Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 

President,  Edward  G.  Carter,  Oakwoods,  Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President,  Arthur  J.  Graves,  Blooming- 
ton, 111. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  John  E.  Miller.  Mattoon. 

New  England  Cemetery  Association, 

President,  Geo.  W.  Creesy.  Salem,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Frank  M.  Floyd,  Portland,  Me. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  William  Allen,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Michigan  Cemetery  Association. 

President,  Frank  Eurlcb,  Woodlawn  Ceme- 
tery, Detroit. 

Vice-President,  J.  W.  Burns,  Port  Huron. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Eugene  Goebel,  “Oak 
Hill,”  Grand  Rapids. 


C{bic  Improvements,  Home  Grounds. 
Arbor  Day,  Celebration  of,  by  George 
H.  Wirt,  F.  L.,  10:115-6.,  Apr.,  ’06. 
Art  in  the  Street,  by  Sylvester  Baxter, 
illus..  Cent.  71 1697-705,  Mch.,  ’06. 

City  Improvement.  Independent,  60: 
350-2,  Feb.  8,  ’06. 

Natural  Beauty  as  a National  Asset,  by 
O.  Hill,  19th  Cent.,  58:935-41,  Dec., 
’05. 

School  Garden  Work,  Elementary 
School  Teacher,  6:246-52,  Jan.,  ’06. 
Urban  and  Rural  Life,  by  F.  T.  Carlton, 
Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  68:255-60,  Mch.,  ’06. 
Village  Improvement  Societies,  by  C.  B. 
Burrell,  Harper’s  Bazaar,  40:268-70, 
Mch.,  ’06. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 
Annuals  for  the  Garden,  by  John  I. 
Sipp,  illus.,  G.  C.  A.,  3 :59-6o,  Apr., 
’06. 

California’s  Garden  Calendar,  by  E.  J. 
Wickson,  Sunset  Mag.,  16:284-5,  Jan., 
’06. 

Edging  Plants,  Ideal,  for  Walks  and 
Flower  Beds,  by  Jens  Jensen,  illus., 
G.  M.,  3:136-8,  Apr.,  ’06. 


Gardening,  Railroad,  by  Paul  Huebner, 
illus.,  Hort.,  3 :288-9,  Mch.  10,  ’06. 
Gardens,  Some  Famous  New  England, 
by  Mary  H.  Nofthend,  illus.,  F.  L., 
.‘Vpr.,  ’06. 

Japanese  Art  of  Flower  Arrangement, 
by  C.  Lorrimer,  illus.,  Ov.  M.,  47:116- 
23,  Feb.,  ’06. 

Lawn,  The  Making  of  a Fine,  by  H. 

B.  Whitney,  G.  C.  A.,  3 :49,  Apr.,  ’06. 
Planting  Plan,  How  to  Use  A,  by  1.  G. 

Tabor,  illus.,  G.  M.,  3:146-7.  Apr.,  ’06. 
Summer  Garden,  Planning  The,  by 
Phebe  Westcott  Humphreys,  F.  L., 
Apr.,  ’06. 

Wild  Garden.  Outlook,  82:16-8,  Jan.  6, 
’06. 

‘Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds. 
Bridges,  Reinforced  Concrete,  by  F.  F. 
Weld,  illus,  G.  R.  M.,  7:257-60,  Apr., 
’06. 

Cemetery,  The  Modern  Rural,  by  H.  F. 
Torrey,  illus.  (cont.),  G.  C.  A.,  3: 
61-2,  Apr.,  ’06. 

Graveyard  of  Dolores  Mission,  by  S. 
Maximo,  illus.,  Ov.  M.,  47:240-7, 
Mch.,  ’06. 

(Continued  on  p.  vi.) 
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BARER 


Anotlier  severe  test  made  and  tRe  BaKer  Vault  found  to  Re 

Absolutely  Water  Proof 

H.  O.  Wbite  of  Converse,  Ind.,  Buried  one  in  a TanK 
of  Water.  Read  Below  Wbat  He  Says  About  It 


BAKER  VAULTS  Are  SELLING  RAPIDLY  Everywhere 


In  Villages  as  well  as  Cities.  Read  below  what  A.  F.  Kriner  has 
sold  in  Colo,  Iowa,  a village  with  a population  of  less  than  five  hundred 


Converse,  Ind.,  Jan.  10,  1906 
Champion  Chemical  Co. 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Gentlemen; — Replying  to  your  inquiry  of 
the  6th,  relative  to  test  of  the  Baker  Grave  V ault 
in  tank  of  water,  will  state  that  I buried  the 
vault  December  11,  1905,  and  find  that  it  is  a 
perfect  success,  as  not  one  drop  of  water  has 
gotten  inside  of  it  since  that  date. 

Words  fail  me,  when  it  comes  to  telling  you 
my  appreciation  of  the  vault,  as  it  is  perfection 
in  every  respect. 

They  cannot  be  appreciated,  until  tested; 
then  words  fail  in  describing  them. 

Yours  respectfully,  H.  O,  White. 


Colo,  Iowa,  Jan.  21,  1906 

Champion  Chemical  Co. 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Gentlemen: — I would  like  one  of  your  litho- 
graph metal  signs;  also  a photogravure  album 
and  some  carriage  lists. 

I am  in  a small  place  of  less  than  500,  and 
I have  sold  nine  Baker  Vaults  in  the  last  two 
years.  I have  had  two  adult  funerals  since 
January  1st,  and  used  a Baker  Vault  each 
time. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  F.  Kriner. 


A Handsome  Pbotog^ravure  Album  sent  upon  Request 

TRe  CRampion  CRemical  Co. 

tSprin^field,  Obio 
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^ AND 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT;  To  advance  Art  out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 
etc. 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor, 

R,  J,  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St,,  CHICAGO 
Eastern  Office  s 

1538  Ani,Tract  Society  Bldg,,  New  York, 

Subscription  SI  1.00  a Year  in  Advance. 
Foreign  Subscription  $1.60. 
Published  Monthly. 

Issned  on  the  15th  of  the  Month. 


(Continued  from  page  42.) 

Public  Squares  in  City  and  Village,  by 
Sylvester  Baxter,  illus..  Cent.,  71 :86o- 
70,  Apr.,  ’06. 

Roads,  The  Good,  in  France,  illus.,  G. 
R.  M.,  7 :25S-7,  Apr.,  ’06. 

Roads  in  England,  Some  Experiments 
on  Making  them  Dustless.  M.  E.,  30 : 
296-7,  Apr.,  ’06. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

-•Mpine  Flowers  of  Easiest  Cultivation, 
by  Jas.  T.  Scott,  illus.,  G.  M.,  3:133- 
6,  Apr.,  ’06. 

Carnation,  The,  illus.  paper  by  A.  H. 
Seeker.  F.  E.,  21 :376,  Mch.  24,  ’06. 

Cerasus  Japonica  pendula  rosea,  by 
Jackson  Dawson,  illus.,  Hort.  3 1363, 
Mch.  24,  ’06. 

Coniferous  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  by  T.  D.  Hatfield, 
illus.,  Hort.,  3 1359-60,  Mch.  24,  ’06. 

Crysanthemums,  New,  by  C.  H.  Totty, 
illus.,  G.  C.  A.,  3 :5S-8,  Apr.,  ’06. 

Douglas  Fir.  Canadian  Alag.,  26 1397-8, 
Feb.,  ’06. 

Dust  Spraying  of  Fruit  Trees,  by  C. 
P.  Close,  illus.,  Fg.,  1:107-8,  Apr.,  ’06. 

Evergreen  Specialist,  An.  D.  Hill,  Dun- 
dee, 111.,  illus.,  N.  N.,  14:115-6,  Apr., 
’06. 

Evergreens,  Some  Choice  Ornamental, 
by  John  T.  Johnston,  illus.,  F.  E.,  21  : 
358-62,  Mch.  24,  ’06. 

Flowering  Shrubs  from  April  to  No- 
vember, by  Leonard  Barron,  illus.,  G. 
M.,  3:130-2,  Apr.,  ’06. 

Forest  Reserves,  The  Eastern,  W.  R., 
5 :6-8,  Apr.,  ’06. 

Forest  Trees  Suitable  for  Planting  in 
the  United  States,  IV. ; The  Russian 
Mulberry,  F.  I.,  12:128-9,  Mch.,  ’06. 

Forestry  in  Massachusetts.  Outlook, 
81  :85I,  Dec.  9,  ’05. 

Forestry,  Uncle  Sam’s  Romance  with 
Science  and  the  Soil,  by  F.  Vrooman. 
Arena,  35:159-63,  Feb.,  ’06. 

Grasses,  North  American,  Trinius  pani- 
cum  types  of,  by  A.  S.  Hitchcock. 
Bot.  Gaz.,  41 :64-7,  Jan.,  ’06. 

Hardy  Flowers,  A Constant  Succession 
of,  by  H.  G.  Taylor,  illus,  G.  M.,  3: 
145-6,  Apr.,  ’06. 


Anothe^r  Proposition 

This  is  just  the  sort  of  a lay  out  adaptable  to  the  park 
or  cemetery  of  medium  size.  It  is  divided  in  two  com- 
partments for  plants  requiring  different  temperatures. 

The  potting  shed  cellar  is  an  admirable  place  for 
storage  of  bulbs,  etc.  The  construction  is  iron 
frame,  the  most  lasting  and  practical  house  made. 

50  feet  of  plant  possibilities, 
meaning  thousands  of  feet 
of  beautiful  bedding  plants 
and  bloom. 

Lord  and  Burnham  Company 

Greenhotije  Designers  and  Manufacturers 
1133  Broadvk/ay,  Cor.  26th  St.,  IN.'V. 

Boston  Branch:  819  Tremont  Building 


Flower  Memorial  Gateway,  Brookside  Cemetery,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


# The  Entrance  to  Your  Cemetery  % 

K Should  be  dignified,  beautiful— and  appropriate.  We  make  a specialty  Y 
W of  Ornamental  Iron  Fences  and  Entrance  Gates  for  Parks,  Cemeteries,  ^ 
r etc.  We  make  the  designs,  manufacture  the  materials,  and  do  all  the  work 
on  one  contract — or,  if  preferred,  we  will  follow  your  own  architect’s  designs. 
Original  Designs  and  Estimates  free.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  30  H. 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS,  No.  151  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


LAWN  GRASS  SEEDL”;!... 

Dickinsons,  Evergreen,  and  Pine  Tree  Brands 

Special  Mixtures  Seed  for  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 

MINNEAPOLIS  THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.  Chicago 


How  to  Plan 

the  Home  Grounds  'Wter.  of 

suggestive  practical  advice  on  every  jihase 
of  the  work  of  planting,  planning  and  improving  home  grounds. 
249  pages,  cloth;  price  $1.00.  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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Barbee  Wire  and  Iron  Works 


r No.  B45012 — Wire  Arm  Chair 


' ' = Manufacturers  of  = 

Steel  Fences,  Arches  and  Gates 

Many  styles  of  Iron  Settees,  Chairs,  Etc. 

Large  variety  of  Wire  Settees  and  Chairs. 

Over  fifty  different  patterns  and  sizes  of 
Vases,  Cemetery  Lot  Fences,  Grave  Guards, 

Tree  Guards,  Hitching  Posts,  Lawn  Roll- 
ers, Lawn  Mowers,  Fountains,  Summer 
Houses.  A general  line  of  Plain  and 
Ornamental  Wire  and  Iron  Work 


No.  B202 — Tulip  Bou- 
quet Holder 


No.‘K2— Reservoir  Vase. 

Height,  43  Inches,  diameter  of 
vase.  inches;  width,  Including 
handles,  31  Inches,  capacity  of 
reservoir,  4I2  gallons. 


No.  E2 — Reservoir 
40  dienrcter  22  in., 

l&^e  14  In.  sqrare;  vidth  including 
1 ardits.  iO  in.;  caiacity  of  reservoir,  , 
1^2  galkns. 


No.  B49— Fern  Leaf  Settee 


Send  for  No.  “B”  61  Lawn  Furniture  and  Cemetery 
Goods  Catalog*  or  No.  “B”  56  Fence  Catalog*.  State 
about  the  class  of  g*oods  you  desire  to  purchase. 


Represents  a Cemetery  Lot  Enclosed  with  our  No.  B602  Fence 

Showing  l-inch  Square  Steel  Corner  and  Gate  Po*ts  with  B6OI54  Gate.  We  also  show  in  the  enclosure  our  BSll  Two  Seat  Steel  Wire 
Settee,  and  our  BSIO  Steei  Wire  Chair;  also  onr  No.  R4  Reservoir  Vase.  Address 


BARBEE  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS  44  and  46  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  low  price,  but  high  grade  mechanically  and  honestly  constructed  steel  fences  In  the  United  States.  Catalog  giving  full  Infor- 
mation asto  every  detail  of  ma^rlal  and  construction  sent  on  application.  You  do  not  have  to  buy  of  us  “Unsight  and  Unseen.”  Send  for  ourNew  Fence  Catalog  No.B56 
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Locust,  Black,  and  Its  Despoliation. 
C.  A.  White,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  68:211- 
18,  Mch.,  ’06. 

Meehan  Nurseries,  The,  illus.,  N.  N., 
1475-7.  Mch.,  ’06. 

Moth  Situation,  The,  by  Allen  Cham- 
berlain, W.  R.,  5 :3-6,  Apr.,  ’06. 
Nursery  Inspection,  and  its  Relation  to 
the  Interstate  Shipment  of  Stock,  by 
A.  F.  Burgess,  N.  N.,  85,  Mch.,  ’06. 
Planting  List,  Classified,  for  Annuals, 
by  P.  T.  Barnes,  G.  M.,  3:139-41, 
Apr.,  ’06. 

Roses,  Soils  and  Manures  for,  by  C.  B. 

Wyncoop,  F.  L.,  Apr.,  ’06. 

Rose  Garden,  Competitive  Plans  for  a, 
in  Worms,  illus.  (German),  M.  D.  G., 
21:125-31,  Mch.  17,  ’06,  and  21:141-3, 
Mch.  24,  ’06. 

San  Jose  Scale,  Treatment  of,  N.  N., 
83-4,  Mch.,  ’06. 

San  Jose  Scale,  The  Outlook  for  the 
Fruit  Grower  and  Nurseryman,  by  C. 
L.  Marlatt,  N.  N.,  14:139,  Apr.,  ’06. 
Sierra  Sequoias,  Helping  the,  by  A.  J. 
Wells,  Sunset  Mag.,  16:280-3,  Jan., 
’06. 

Tree  Ferns,  by  A.  Hans,  illus,  Hort.,  3: 
280-1,  Mch.  10,  ’06. 

lulips.  Some  Late  Flowering,  by  John 
Dunbar,  illus.,  Gard.,  14:193-4,  Mch. 
IS.  ’06. 

Wild  Flowers,  Rocky  Mountain,  by  J. 
W.  Henshaw,  illus.,  Canadian  Maga- 
zine, 26:337-52,  Feb.,  ’06. 

Winter  Bouquet,  by  F.  French,  illus.. 
Cent.,  71  :388-95,  Jan.  ’06. 


Books,  Reports,  Etc.,  Received. 

The  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Orono,  Me.,  is  now  mailing 
Bulletin  No.  127,  Inspection  of  Fertiliz- 
ers. The  Bulletin  contains  the  analyses 
of  the  samples  of  fertilizers  received 
from  manufacturers,  guaranteed  by 
them  to  represent  the  goods  to  be  placed 
upon  the  market  this  season. 

Bulletin  125  on  “Seed  Inspection”  has 
also  been  published  by  the  Maine  Sta- 
tion. It  contains  the  full  text  of  the 
laws  regulating  the  sale  of  agricultural 
seeds,  directions  for  testing  seeds  at 
home,  both  for  purity  and  vitality;  and 
contains  the  results  of  purity  tests  made 
by  the  Experiment  Station  since  1902. 
Fifty-four  kinds  of  weed  seeds  have 
been  found  in  the  grass  seeds  sold  in 
Maine.  While  not  all  of  these  weeds 
are  noxious,  some  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly bad. 

.k 

“Public  Squares  in  City  and  Village” 
by  Sylvester  Baxter  in  the  April 
Century  is  an  illuminating  critical 
essay  on  the  possibilities  of  landscape 
gardening  in  the  minor  open  spaces  of 


U-B  AR 

GREENHOUSES 

Are  the  best 
Greenhouses 
built 

No  other  form  of  greenhouse 
construction  compares  with  the 
Q-Bar  type  for  lightness,  durability,  strength,  simplicity,  and  con- 
formity to  all  horticultural  and  architectural  requirements.  It  is  a clean 
departure  from  the  old  methods  of  construction,  and  a great  step  in  ad- 
vance. A prominent  gardener  writes  us : “ My  predictions  are  that  all  up- 
to-date  horticulturists  will  demand  this  type  of  construction  in  the  future 


With  those  anticipating^  the  erection  of  a greenhouse  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  correspond  or  have  representative  confer  in  person 


PIERSON  U-BAR  COMPANY 

Designers  and  Builders 

U-BAR  GREENHOUSES 

Metropolitan  Buildinti 

4th  Avenue  and  23rd  Street 
NEW  YORK 


i 


GREENHOUSES 

AT  LITTLE  COST 


"BUILT  THE  PREMIER  IVAY” 

FOR  PARK  OR  CEMETERY 


The  illustration  shows  a Premier  Greenhouse  — length  12  feet ; width,  9 feet ; height,  8 feet.  It  has  double 
walla,  3 inches  In  thickness,  double-strength  glass,  plant  tables,  etc.,  fitted  complete;  built  in  sections,  and 
can  be  erected  In  two  hours.  The  usual  price  is  $115,  but  for  a short  period  a limited  number  will  be  supplied 
at  the  reduced  price  of  $78.50.  Freight  paid.  George  B.  Clementson,  attorney  at  law,  Lancaster,Wls.,  writes: 
‘“The  Premier  Greenhouse  Is  the  most  attractive  proposition  for  the  plant  lover  I have  ever  seen.*’  Catalog 
on  application.  Greenhouses  from  $25.  Conservatories.  Garden  Frames,  Summer  Cottages,  Auto-houses, 
Poultry-houses,  and  Portable  Buildings  of  every  description. 

CHAS.  H.  MANLEV,  Premier  Manufacturing  Works 
Dept.  3.  ST.  JOHNS,  MICHIGAN 


Stone  Grave  Vaults 


The  best  underground  vault  on  the  market  at 
a reasonable  price.  Prompt  shipments.  All 
sizes  kept  in  stock. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

Onr  vaults  are  finished  complete  and  shipped 
ready  for  use.  The  handling  of  these  vaults  means  a constant  and  permanent  source  of 
income  which  you  never  had  before. 

Cemetery  associations  wishing  to  increase  their  yearly  revenue  should  write  us  at  once. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO.,  • McDermott,  Ohio 
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“The  World’s  Greatest  Iron  Fence  Works” 

Devoted  Exclusively  to  the  Manufacture  of  IRON  FENCES,  LAWN  FURNITURE  and  IRON  SPECIALTIES 

“Stewart’s”  Iron  Reservoir  Vases 

Over  one  hundred  styles  and  sizes 
ranging:  In  price  from  $3.00  to  $100.00 
each.  The  Vases  are  made  with  a reser- 
voir for  water,  from 
w'hich  a constant  and 
even  supply  of  mois- 
ture is  drawn  by  ca- 
pillary attraction.  Do 
not  need  watering 
oftener  than  once  In 
ten  or  fifteen  days. 
Thousands  of  our 
Reservoir  Vases  are 
in  use  on  lawns  and 
cemeteries  all  over 
the  world. 

We  want  your  business 


Cemetery  Lot  Enclosures 


Stewart’s  Famous  Iron  Fence 


Combines  more  points  of  excellence  and  superiority  than  all  others  on  the  market. 
“Highest  Awards  World’s  Fair.’’  We  lead  the  world  in  designs  and  low  prices. 


WANTED 

EVERYWHERE 

Stewait's 
Trie  Guards 

Why  run  the 
risk  of  having 
your  young 
trees  de- 
stroyed  by  let- 
ting people 
hitch  their 
horses  to  them 
Made  in 
graceful  d e - 
signs  entirely 
of  steel,  and 
cannot  be 
broken.  Cost 
but  little  and 
last  a lifetime. 

Many  designs 
wire  and  iron 
tree  guards. 


Stawart's  Settees 


STEWART’S  IRON  FENCE 


the  stand- 
a r d for 
Parks, 
Lawns, 
and  Ceme- 
t e r i e s . 
Prices  lower 
than  the  low- 
est— w rite 
us  and  be 
convinced. 


The  best  for  Residences,  Churches,  Public  and 
Private  Grounds  of  every  description.  Send 
measurements  for  prices. 


Steel  Park  Settee,  No.  353, 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  87  “B” 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Tree  GuardJ 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY  ENTRANCES  No.  8 
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cities  and  towns.  Mr.  Baxter  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  for  good  design 
which  should  be  appropriate  in  style  to 
the  area,  the  situation  and  the  effect 
sought,  and  considers  a number  of  ex- 
amples of  good  and 'badly  planned  pub- 
lic squares.  Xhe  Boston  Public  Gar- 
den, he  declares,  suffers  primarily  from 
a fundamentally  bad  design.  He  says 
of  it : “The  Boston  Public  Garden  has 
exerted  a most  demoralizing  influence 
upon  gardening  art  in  the  United  States. 
Its  lavish  employment  of  rich  and  ex- 
pensive material  in  a fashion  unguided 
by  any  true  principles  of  design,  is  re- 
sponsible for  a wide  perversion  of 
taste.”  Examples  of  well-planned  pub- 
lic squares  in  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Beverly,  Mass.,  are  illustrated  with 
drawings  by  Jules  Guerin,  and  discussed 
in  an  enlightening  and  entertaining 

manner. 

* * * 

The  Story  of  Camp  Chase  by  W.  H. 
Knauss  is  a history  of  the  prisons  in 
Ohio  during  the  Civil  War.  It  contains 

an  account  of  the  cemeteries  where 

Confederate  dead  are  buried  and  the 
care  of  their  graves  by  both  Northern 
and  Southern  people,  with  a description 
of  all  notable  occurrences  in  Ohio  dur- 
ing the  war.  Price  by  mail,  $2.20;  pub- 
lished by  Col.  W.  H.  Knauss,  Colum- 
bus, O. 

“A  Working  Plan  for  Forest  Lands 
in  Central  Alabama,”  is  published  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  Bul- 
letin No.  68  of  the  Forest  Service.  It 
is  a plan  for  two  tracts  of  longleaf  pine 
land,  by  F.  W.  Reed. 

jjj  jjc  ^ 

The  catalog  of  the  fifth  annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  Municipal  Art  Society 
of  New  York  held  March  21  to  31  lists 
120  exhibits  of  sculpture,  drawings, 
photographs,  and  other  objects  pertain- 
ing to  Municipal  Art. 

* * * 

The  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  New  York, 
has  surpassed  all  previous  efforts  in  a 
beautiful  illustrated  book  showing  some 
of  the  scenery  of  the  grounds.  It  is 
printed  on  heavy,  tinted  paper,  8 x 10 
in  size,  bearing  a fine  half-tone  picture 
on  one  page  and  a smaller  one  and  a 
few  lines  of  type  arranged  in  novel 
fashion  on  the  opposite  page. 


Publisher’s  Notes. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  of  a corre- 
spondent for  some  of  the  users  of  the 
Buckeye  Weed  Burner,  the  following 
list  is  given:  Oak  Hill  Cemetery, 
Evansville,  Ind. ; Lakewood  Cemeter}^ 
Minneapolis,  Minn. ; Spring  Grove  Cem- 


High-grade  Iron  and  Wire  Fences 

for  all  purposes.  The  kind  that  lasts  the  longest, 
looks  the  best  and  costs  the  least. 

Cemetery  Fences  and  Entrances  a Specialty 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  AND  FENCE  COMPANY 

386  S.  Senate  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  rollers. 

Sweepers  and  Earth-handling  Machinery 

The  Austin -Western  Co.,  Ltd. 

CHICAGO 


Austin  Street  Sprinklers 


Btiilt  in  six  sizes 
and  seven  sty^les. 
Wood  or  steel  tanK» 
Steel  frame. 

Patent  wHeels, 
Trussed  Gears, 
Simplest  and  most 
effective  valves. 


< X WHITE  GLAZED 

terra-cotta 


^ ^ GRAVE  and  lot  markers 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO..  Limaville,  Ohio 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  By  F.  A.  Waugh 

An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles  governing  outdoor  art,  with 
many  suggestions  for  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Illustrated,  12  mo.  Cloth;  price,  $0.50.  Sent  postpaid  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Townsend  ^Mowers 


HAND  MOWERS  AND 
HORSE  MOWERS 


This  Lever  Raises  the  Knives4®° 


All  Our  Hand  Mowers  are  Ball  Bearing 
SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 
Write  for  Catalogue 

S.  P.  Townsend  & Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


We  Sharpen 
and  Repair 
Thousands  of 
Mowers 
All  Makes 


Artistic  Memorials 


IN  GRANITE  AND  BRONZE 
FOR  CEMETERIES  AND  PARKS 

Special  designs  submitted  for  Receiving 
Vaults.  Memorial  Chapels,  Mausoleums, 
Sarcophagi  and  Public  and  Private  Mon- 
uments to  be  erected  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

HARRISON  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Granite  Works,  Barre,  Vt. 


Main  Office,  44  East  Twenty-third  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Emerson  cMonament,  Spring  Gro'oe  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  Erected  by  the  Harrison  Graniie  Company 


Kill  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks  and  drives. 

FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KIEEER 

Original  Introducers  of  Weed  Killing  Chemicals.  Beware  of 
cheap  Imitations.  No  Failures.  Ten  Fears'  Experience. 

Will  do  the  work  at  SMALL  COST  and  do  it  EFFECTUALLY  and 
THOROUGHLY.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or 
drives.  Kills  the  weeds  and  grass,  keeps  gravel  or  broken  stone  clean. 


EXAMINE  THIS  ^ barrel  of  5o  gals,  will  make  25oo  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to 
apply  to  the  roadway,  covering  75oo  Sq.  Yds.  of  surface, 
j TABLE  OF  COST:  and  costing  LESS  THAN  2 CTS.  A GALLON  TO  PUT  ON. 

THE  OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly. 

TRY  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other. 

Fairmount  Weed  Killer  ONLY  Does  the  Work  Right 

SEND  ORDERS  TO  SEEDSMEN  or  direct  to 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

Only  Makers,  N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  & Fairmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  makers  oj  the  celebrated  Eairmounl  San  Jose  Scale  Killer. 
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etery,  Cincinnati,  0.;  Town  of  Garrett 
Park,  Garrett  Park,  Md. ; Department 
of  Public  Works,  Hartford,  Conn. ; 
Franklin  Park  Commissioners,  Colum- 
bus, O. ; Department  of  Public  Parks, 
Cincinnati,  O. ; West  View  Cemetery, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

One  of  the  superintendents  writes  of 
it:  “We  are  well  pleased  with  the  ma- 
chine and  it  is  the  most  satisfactory 
method  we  have  ever  tried  to  solve  the 
difficult  problem  of  cleaning  walks  and 
avenues  of  weeds  and  grass.” 

* * 

The  Missouri  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety will  hold  its  summer  meeting  at 
Moberly,  Mo.,  June  12-14,  1906.  Many 
practical  questions  of  interest  to  horti- 
culturists will  be  discussed. 

* * * 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Wild  Flower  Pres- 
ervation Society  at  the  New  York  Bo- 
tanical Garden,  the  following  officers 
were  elected : President,  Prof.  Charles 
E.  Bessey;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Charles 
Louis  Pollard. 


CLIPPER 

HAND  and  PONY  LAWN  MOWERS 

will  cut  short  grass,  tall  grass  and  weeds. 
We  also  manufacture  Marine  Gasoline 
Engines.  2 to  8 H.P.  Please  send  draft,  money 
order  or  register,  d letter. 


CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

DIXON,  ILLINOIS 


12  in.  Mowers,  $5 

15  in.  “ $6 

18  in.  “ $7 

21  in.  “ $8 

24  in.  “ $18 


No 


No.  2- 


No 


No.  4 


Pony 


Obituary. 

Frederick  Emery,  for  14  years  super- 
intendent of  the  Springfield  Cemetery, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  died  March  15  at  the 
age  of  64  years.  Since  his  retirement 
from  his  position  at  the  temetery  last 
December,  Mr.  Emery  had  been  in  poor 
health,  and  his  death  resulted  from  a 
general  breakdown.  Before  his  connec- 
tion with  the  cemetery,  Mr.  Emery  was 
superintendent  ot  Col.  James  A.  Rum- 
rill’s  farm  in  Goshen,  Conn.  During 
his  10  years’  service  here  he  obtained 
the  extensive  knowledge  of  landscape 
gardening,  which  well  fitted  him  for 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
Springfield  Cemetery.  This  position  he 
held  with  success  from  October,  1891. 
till  last  December.  Under  bis  eye  the 
work  of  beautifying  the  cemetery  pro- 
gressed steadily,  and  to  him  must  be 
given  most  of  the  credit  _for  the  ex- 
cellent condition  in  which  the  cemetery 
has  been  kept. 


Trade  Publications  Etc. 

J.  Woodward  Manning,  of  the  Read- 
ing Nurseries,  Reading,  Mass.,  is  issu- 
ing a unique  series  of  little  books  known 
as  “Manning’s  Monographs,”  that  con- 
tain a fund  of  valuable  information,  and 
are  destined  to  be  welcome  additions 
to  the  horticultural  library.  No.  2, 
March,  1906,  is  on  “Hardy  Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas,  and  the  Mountain  Lau- 
rel.” It  is  a thoroughly  scientific  dig- 
cussion  of  these  plants,  illustrated  with 
many  fine  specimens  in  actual  growth. 


Anyone  sending  a sleet  oh  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  o)iinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentabie.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  & Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  Jimerican; 


A handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  clr- 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  13  a 
year:  four  months,  tL  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  New  York 

Branch  Office.  625  F St..  Washington.  D.  C. 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decora- 
tion for  a grave.  Write  for  samples 
of  goods. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,  0. 


universally  recognized  as  the  standard 
of  excellence,  were  awarded  TWO 
GRAND  PRIZES  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition. 


Lawn  Grass  Seed 

is  one  of  our  specialties  and  we  have 
always  on  hand  the  highest  grades  of 
every  valuable  foreign  and  domestic 
cultivated  and  natural  species  of  grass. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  recommend  suit-  ' 
able  kinds  for  any  soil  and  situation 
and  Cemetery  Superintendents  who 
are  having  difficulty  in  getting  a satis- 
factory turf  are  invited  to  consult  us. 
We  make  special  mixtures  for  steep  ! 
slopes,  gravelly  banks,  stiff  clayey  J 
or  light  sandy  and  other  kinds  of  soil,  j 


J.  M.  Thorburn  & Co.  | 

36  Cortlandt  Street  j 

Established  1802  NEW  YORK  j 


— tSKeep  Mantire  — 

For  Park  and  Cemetery 
Lawns  use  sheepmanure. 

George  Ripperger 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


THE  NORWICH  NURSERIES 

NORWICH,  CT. 

in  1905  had  its  best  year— largest  sales,  smallest 
losses.  Not  a kick  on  Stock,  Prices,  Roots  or 
Packing.  We  sell  everything  that  grows  out- 
doors. Let  us  estimate  on  your  wants. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


$■  mailed  toTakanap  Folks,  Dar- 
I by.  Pa.,  will  bring  you  a Spray- 
■ Pump  and  sufficient  Takanap 
I Soft  Naphtha  Soap  to  make  160 
I gallons  of  Kerosene  Emulsion, 
I without  heat.  Best  for  San 
I Jose  Scale,  Vegetable  Lice,  etc. 
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Artistic  and  Substantial  Work 
Modern  Designs 


The  V ulcan  Company 


We  also  make  a specialty  of  Mauso- 
leum Doors  and  Gates  in 
Bronze,  Copper  and  Steel 


ORNAMENTAL  WROUGHT  IRON  ENTRANCE  GATES  AND  FENCES 


THE  OHIO  STRUCTURAL  IRON  CO  SANDUSKY.  OHIO 

Manufacturers  or  ACjr'WPO  MAUSOLEUM 

IRON  AND  STEEL  ® ^ ^ DOORS 

FENCINQ  L , , ENTRANCE  , , LAWN  SEATS 


Our  No.  5 Entrance  Gates.  A Tery  handsome  entrance,  especially  with  massive  stone  posts. 


THE 


NATIONAL  LOWERING  DEVICE 


Improved  and  Beautified. 


Our  improved  Device  is  as 
near  perfection  as  human  inge- 
nuity and  skill  can  make  it.  It 
is  adjustable  as  to  length  and 
width  to  fit  and  conform  to  any 
size  grave.  Has  power  to  raise 
as  well  as  lower.  Is  finished  as 
well  as  a fine  piece  of  furniture 
with  polished  oak  top  and  ends, 
absolutely  safe  and  easy  to  op- 
erate; every  Device  tested  to 
1200  lbs.  before  leaving  the  fac- 
tory; more  in  actual'  operation 
than  all  other  kinds  cembined. 

■We  guarantee  their  safety 
and  perfect  working  in  every 
particular.  There  are  others, 
but  we  believe  it  is  conceded  that 


none  compare  with  the  Improved  National.  When  you  buy,  buy  the  safest,  handsomest  and  only  perfect  Device. 


NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.,  coldwater,  mich. 


Slate  Grave  Vaults 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Let  Markers, 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING.  PAT.  AUG.  13.  >901. 


STRONG.  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Can 
shm  at  short  notice.  Special  Attention  ^Ten 
to  Catacomb  and  Strnctnral  Work.  Write  for 
manufacturer. 

I HE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.,  Bangor,  Penn. 


These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  inch,  4 inch 
and  6 inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
tery Specialties.  Address,  LEO  G.  H/\ASE,  OrtK.  EARK.,  ILL. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


Send  for  Specimen  Pages 
R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago 
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The  subject  is  classified  as  follows: 
History  and  distribution;  hybrid  rhodo- 
dendrons; rhododendron  bibliography; 
tender  or  obsolete  varieties;  varieties  of 
doubtful  hardihood;  the  ironclad  list; 
propagation ; cultural  requirements ; a 
bit  of  history;  American  evergreen  spe- 
cies ; other  evergreen  species ; Azaleas ; 
the  Mountain  Laurel. 

* * * 

The  Gibson  Company,  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  been  organized  to  design, 
build,  and  furnish  crematoria  and  co- 
lumbaria, and  to  manufacture  and  sell 
bronze  cinerary  urns,  niche  fronts  and 
memorial  tablets.  Frank  B.  Gibson, 
manager  of  the  company,  has  had  a 
long  experience  in  designing  and  build- 
ing crematoria,  and  has  recently  built 
and  equipped  crematory  plants  at  Port- 
land and  at  Denver,  Col.  The  firm  is- 
sues an  illustrated  book  descriptive  of 
their  work  and  invite  correspondence. 

* * * 

The  following  catalogs  have  been  re- 
ceived : Swain  Nelson  & Sons,  Chi- 
cago, nurserymen  and  landscape  garden- 
ers, send  a handsomely  illustrated 
wholesale  catalog  and  price-list  of  hardy 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines;  tree  and  shrub 
seeds,  Otto  Katzenstein  & Co.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. ; wholesale  trade  list.  Spring,  1906, 
Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Dreshertown, 
Pa. ; “Red  tag  trees,”  catalog  of  the 
Phoenix  Nursery  Co.,  Bloomington, 
111. ; hardy  trees,  shrubs  and  plants, 
catalog  of  the  Peterson  Nurseries,  Chi- 
cago; No.  4 of  “Hoosier  Pump  Poet,” 
from  Flint  & Walling  Co.,  Kendallville, 
Ind. ; Everything  for  the  Lawn,  Lawn 
Formation  and  Care,  Peter  Henderson 
& Co.,  New  York. 

* * * 

In  the  advertisement  of  the  Anchor 
Post  Iron  Works,  the  little  trade  mark 
of  the  anvil  and  hammer  and  tongs  was 
last  month  printed  upside  down,  and  it 
is  due  this  firm  to  acknowledge  that  the 
error  was  ours.  It  appears  on  all  of 
the  company’s  advertising  and  makes  a 
very  striking  symbol. 


Popularity  proven  by  repeated  orders. 
Plenty  of  A-1  references  and  recom- 
mendations. 


Only  metallic  Park  Basket  that  is  light 
and  easy  to  handle  ; still  not  subject  to 
breakage  in  handling  about  the  grounds. 

Has  deep  corrugated  inside  can,  remov- 
able for  emptying  contents. 

Park,Cemetery  and  Improvement  Boards 
send  your  address  and  receive  description, 
etc.,  in  detail. 

THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO. 
CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS.  JR. 

EX'SUPT.  OP  PARK84  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

CONTAINS  27  chapters  of  Suggestive 
Text,  profusely  illustrated.  Good 
advice  on  the  Selection  of  Home 
Grounds — Site  of  House — Roads  and 
Paths — Dawns — Flower  Garden  s — 
Trees — Shrubs — Plants — Vines — Resi- 
dential Parks,  Fences,  Bridges  and 
Summer  Houses — List  of  Plants  for 
General  Use  on  Home  Grounds — Parks 
and  Parkways — Churchyards  and  Cem- 
eteries— City  and  Village  Squares — 
Railroad  Station  Grounds.  Size  5x7}4 ; 
249  pages.  Biudiug,  cloth.  Price,  $1.00 
R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


Baby  Rambler,  H.  P.,  H.T.,  T,,  R.,  Cl.,  and  many  other 

ROSE  PLANTS 

Best  sorts  from  234  Extra  strong;  own 

and  4-inch  pots;  roots;  fine  condi- 

grown  by  experts;  tion;  true  labels; 

in  new  houses,  free  liberal  count;  care- 

from  all  diseases.  _L  ful  packing;  judi- 
Free  booklet.  Vyi  cious  shipping. 

ClHf  I F F n I F f LORAL  compamyA 

L L LU  L L vspRiNqricLDoHio-  J 

The  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Horticnltnre 

NO  LIBRARY 

is  complete  without  this  indispensable 
record  of  North  American  Horticulture 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, assisted  by  William  Miller 
and  many  expert  cultivators  and  botan- 
ists. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  and  the 
needs  of  those  interested  in  landscape 
gardening,  or  forestry. 

Illustrated  with  over  2,000  Original 
EngravUigs.  In  Four  Volumes. 

F*rlce  ^:20. 

cA  prospectus,  specimen  pages,  etc.,  Iptll 
be  sent  free  on  request. 

Sold  on  Easy  Payments 

R.  J.  H /\  I O HT. 

324  Dearborn  St.  CfllCAQO 

Cemetery 
Interment  Record 
and  Lot  Book. 

A perfected  system  for  recording 
the  essential  particulars  regarding 
each  interment  and  for  accurately 
locating  the  position  of  every 
grave.  The  most  thorough  and 
satisfactory  system  of  Cemetery 
Records  ever  published.  It  em- 
braces the  best  features  of  the 
records  used  in  the  leading  Amer- 
ican Cemeteries.  Printed  on  heavy 
paper,  and  substantially  bound  in 
different  sizes. 

R.  J,  HAIGHT,  334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Ornamental  Trees.  tSHrubs.  Etc. 

IVe  Have  a large  and  fine  stocR  of  Alder,  European;  Birch,  European,  White  and  Weeping;  Elms, 
American,  White,  English  and  Scotch;  Hackberry;  Judas  Tree;  Maples,  Ash  Leaved,  Sugar  or  hard,  and 
Weir’s  Cut  Leaved;  Mountain  Ash;  European  and  Oak  Leaved;  Popular,  Balm  of  Gilead,  Carolina,  Lombardy 
and  Silver  Leaved;  Tulip  Tree;  Willow,  Laurel  Leaved  and  Gold  Bark;  Camperdown  Weeping  Elm,  and  a 
general  assortment  of  Shrubs,  particularly  Altheas,  Calycanthus,  Cornus  Florida,  Deutzias  assorted,  Elders 
Golden  and  Cut  Leaved;  Honeysuckles  Upright  and  Climbing;  Hydrangea  Grandiflora,  Lilacs  Purple  and  White, 
Philadelphus,  and  assortment  of  choice  named  kinds;  Snowballs,  Snowberries,  Spirea  Van  Houttei,  Weigelias,  etc. 

Our  complete  Catalogue  mailed  on  Application. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY 

I4I8  PARK  STREET  BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 

Six  Hundred  Acres — Established  1852  J 
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Buy  the  best — There  is  none  just  like  it 

A Lowering  Device  is  not  only  important  in  lowering  a casket, 
but  is  essential  in  softening  the  appearance  and  beautifying  the 
grave,  in  keeping  with  modern  funeral  furnishings.  Thirty-five 
sold  to  cemetery  officials  in  city  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  above  photo  shows  Device  and  Lining  over  the  grave.  The 
Border  and  Linings  are  fastened  together,  thereby  covering  the 
walls  of  the  grave  and  the  plank.  When  the  casket  is  placed  on 
the  webbing  and  you  are  ready  to  lower  the  same,  loosen  the  brake 
until  the  desired  speed  is  obtained,  and  then  step  back.  It  lowers 
the  Casket  safely  and  noiselessly  without  anyone  touching  the 
Device.  The  casket  can  be  raised  as  well  as  lowered.  A child’s 
3 feet  3 inches,  as  well  as  an  adult  6 feet  3 inches  case  or  grave 
vault  can  be  lowered. 

Our  Patent  Casket  Guides  are  also  shown.  These  keep  the 
Casket  from  catching  on  the  rough  box  and  for  directing  the 
Casket  squarely  into  the  grave  when  on  sloping  ground. 

This  Device  is  absolutely  safe,  easy  to  handle  and  elegantly 
finished.  Also  manufacturers  of  Little  Giant  Telescoping  Device. 
The  entire  weight  of  device  7S  fotmds. 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 

Eastern  Offices BRANCH  OFFICES Western  Offices 

John  Marsellus  Mfg.  Co. , Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Cal.  Casket  Co.,  San  Francisco.Cal. 
TheO.K.BuckhoutChem. Co. .London, Eng.  Oregon  Casket  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Eckardt  Casket-Co.  Toronto,'  Ont.  Los  Angeles  CoflBn  Co., Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  above  is  a fac- 
simile of  the  award 
granted  the Bomgard- 
ner  Lowering  Device 
Co.,  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904, 
the  grand  prize  being 
the  highest  award 
given  to  any  exhibit. 


TSeBoofiarfiier  ■' 

Clenkillilkt.SJC ! 

-'J 

ugnmeiM 


C>  W It  «aMn  Cbm  iKeKnU  C.-<m 

Orcctin^n 

Cb  18  Sleciarntioii 
Official  Hwart  WibKvi 


Xouisinna  purchase 
, Erposition 
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3utr  of  avraciw 


The  Bomgardner 
Lowering  Device 


The  cut  below  shows  the  mechanism  of  the  Bomgardner  double-tele- 
scoping steel  lowering  device,  the  idlers,  as  shown  moving  apart  as  the 
device  is  closed,  and  moving  together  as  it  is  widened.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  further  information. 


The  Bomgardner  Manufacturing  Co. 


1629=33  Detroit  St. 


1 
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RESERVOIR  IRON  VASES 

and 

LAWN 
SETTEES 

Manufactured 
by 

McDonald 
Brothers 

108-114 
Liberty  St, 
COLUMBUS 
OHIO 

Send  for 

Catalogue 


Life  For  Potted  Flowers 
Boyd’s  Revolving  Fountain 
Flower  Stand  allows  your 
fiowers  abundance  of 
light  and  free  circula- 
tion of  air— The  Fountain 
Attachment  waters  the 
plants  better  than  you 
could  by  hand.  A nov- 
el and  attractive  de- 
vice that  beautifies  the 
home  or  garden . Takes 
np  little  space— holds 
24  pots.  Highly  orna- 
mental— lasts  a life 
time.  Sample  at  whole- 
sale where  we  have  no 
agents.  Descriptive 
circular  free.  EOLIPES 
NOVELTY  WORKS.,  Path  Si. 
Pulaski, Pa.  Agents  wanted, 
everywhere. Write  tor  territory. 


Turn  it  Over  to  S.  J.  Hare 

Landscape  Architect 

If  you  want  the  ^ 

Best  Results 

with  the 

Natural  Features h. 

of  vour  ! L, 

' ' 

Park,  Cemetery  V 

w 

Home  Grounds 

3216  Campbell  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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{Co7itinued  from  p.  41.) 

The  cigar  makers  union  of  Chicago  has  appropriated  $15,000 
for  the  purchase  of  a site  for  a cemetery  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively by  union  labor.  It  is  to  be  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date 5,000  interments. 

The  Independent  Hebrew  Charity  Cemetery  Association,  of 
Chicago,  will  establish  a 20  acre  cemetery  on  the  Des  Plaines 
River  south  of  12th  street.  Louis  Marks  is  President  of  the 
association,  Jos.  Kreeger  Secretary,  and  Isaac  Marks  Super- 
intendent. 

A tract  of  106  acres  adjoining  Wanderer’s  Rest  Cemetery, 
Milwaukee,  has  been  purchased  for  a Catholic  cemetery. 

The  Anadarko  Cemetery  Co.,  of  Anadarko,  Oklahoma,  has 
been  incorporated  by  G.  W.  Campbell,  1 . H.  Brooks  and 
others. 

The  Manitou  Cemetery  Association,  Manitou,  Oklahoma, 
has  been  incorporated  by  S.  M.  Oxford,  M.  W.  Barnes  and 
W.  D.  Moore. 

The  Riverside  Cemetery  Association,  of  Camargo,  Okla- 
homa, has  been  incorporated  by  G.  M.  Fields,  John  Hall  and 
W.  C.  Faulk. 

* * 4= 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

Graceland  Cemetery,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  has  purchased  35 
acres  of  additional  territory.  The  cemetery  now  contains  55 
acres  and  E.  C.  Foster,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  beautify  the  grounds.  All  lots  are  sold  under  per- 
petual care. 

The  Ladies  Improvement  Society  of  Parsons,  Kans.,  have 
raised  a fund  of  $4,000  for  the  improvement  of  Oakwoods 
Cemetery. 

The  proprietors  of  Springfield  Cemetery,  Springfield,  Mass., 
have  amended  the  by-laws  to  increase  the  sum  set  aside  for 
perpetual  care  to  one-third  of  the  lot  sales. 

It  is  reported  that  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  of  Boston,  is  to 
purchase  the  crematory  of  the  Massachusetts  Cremation  So- 
ciety which  was  erected  about  7 years  ago  at  a cost  of 
$150,000. 

The  Catholic  Bishop  of  Chicago  has  purchased  70  acres 
just  north  of  Norwood  Park  for  an  addition  to  St.  Adelbert’s 
Cemetery. 

Elmwood  Cemetery,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  issued  some 
souvenir  post  cards,  one  of  them  bearing  the  picture  of  the 
entrance  and  the  other  a view  of  the  grounds. 

Kensico  Cemetery,  New  York  City,  is  to  acquire  350  acres 
of  additional  territory. 

Oakhill  Cemetery,  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  has  purchased  an  addi- 
tional tract  of  land  for  $3,000. 

Linwood  Cemetery,  Galesburg,  Ilk,  will  erect  a new  wait- 
ing room  and  chapel. 

Mound  Cemetery,  Racine,  Wis.,  is  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  an  additional  tract  of  14  acres. 

A bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $12,000  to  erect  a new  lodge  and  make  other  improve- 
ments in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  town  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  has  appropriated  $3,500 
to  build  a new  receiving  tomb  either  at  Waterside  or  the 
Green  St.  Cemetery.  ^ 

Beech  Grove  Cemetery,  Munice,  Ind.,  has  issued  a hand- 
somely illustrated  book  of  the  grounds.  One  of  the  illustra- 
tions shows  the  new  entrance  gate  which  was  erected  during 
the  year  at  a cost  of  $4,500.  The  structure  consists  of  three 
pointed  Gothic  arches,  the  middle  one  above  the  roadway 
being  65  ft.  high  and  the  two  smaller  ones  covering  the  en- 
trances for  pedestrians.  It  is  made  of  niggerhead  boulders 
finished  with  Bedford  stone.  Beech  Grove  now  consists  of 
too  acres  and  has  7,500  interments. 


Waukegan  Nurseries. 


Evergreen  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS 

WAUKEGAN,  ILLINOIS 


The  “Auto-Spray” 

is  the  one  perfect  spray  pump  for  hand  work.  Fifteen  seconds’ 
work  at  its  plunger  charges  it  with  power  enough  to  run  your  hose 
fifteen  minutes.  We  make  it  in 

40  STYLES  AND  SIZES 

From  hand  atomizers  up  to  power  rigs.  Style  No.  1,  here  shown, 
is  almost  ideal  for  all-purpose 
work.  A brass  cylinder  holding 
three  gallons  of  solution  and  one 
of  compressed  air,  and  two  pump- 
ings  will  discharge  entire  con- 
tents. Solid  brass  pump,  stop- 
cock, nozzels,  etc.  Our  patent 
Auto-Pop  valve  controls  spray 
perfectly  and  absolutely  prevents 
clogging.  Complete  with  hose, 
nozzle,  etc.  Only  one  Auto-Spray, 
but  numerous  imitations.  Get 
the  genuine.  Used  at  Stale  and 
Government  Experiment  Sta- 
tions and  by  leading  horticultur- 
ists throughout  the  world.  Ours 
is  the  most  completelineof  hand 
and  power  sprayers  in  America 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  copy 
of  most  comprehensive  and  val- 
uable spraying  calendar  ever 
issued.  All  our  products  fully 
warranted. 

Mr.  George  T.  Powell,  President  ot 
The  Agricultural  Experts  Association, 

120  Broadway,  New  York,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: “I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
the  ‘Auto  Spray’  at  my  own  place,  and 
shall  recommend  it  very  generally.  It 
is  so  very  convenient  for  use  in  gar- 
dens upon  roses  and  every  kind  of 
garden  plant  that  I will  take  pleasure 
In  speaking  of  Its  value  before  the 
classes  to  which  I am  giving  lectures. 

The  sprayer  Is  a much  higher  grade 
than  many  that  are  offered,  and  I 
think  the  price  all  right.” 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN 
COMPANY 

46  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Riverside  Cemetery,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  is  to  erect  a new 
mortuary  chapel  of  Maine  granite  to  cost  about  $50,000.  It  is 
designed  in  Gothic  style  by  Architect  Field  of  Philadelphia 
and  is  to  be  a memorial  to  the  late  Alanson  S.  Page. 

A fund  of  $10,000  is  to  be  raised  for  the  improvement  of 
Calvary  and  Gracewood  Cemeteries,  Superior,  Wis. 

The  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Omaha.  Neb.,  is  to  erect  a 
new  entrance  structure  and  gateway,  to  cost  about  $20,000. 

Lakewood  Cemetery,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  to  make  ex- 
tensive improvements,  to  cost  $10,000.  The  company’s  city 
offices  will  be  moved  to  new  quarters  and  an  iron  fence  is  to 
be  erected  around  a part  of  the  grounds.  Another  improve- 
ment planned  is  a telephone  system  for  the  grounds  with 
about  fifteen  stations.  A bell,  located  in  the  center  of  the 
cemetery,  gives  the  signal  for  the  station  calls. 

Elizabeth  S.  Cundy,  of  Salem,  N.  H.,  has  left  almost  her 
entire  estate,  valued  at  about  $6,000,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  cemetery  in  that  town. 


TREES  and  SHRUBS 

FOR 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES  A 
SPECIALTY 

Hardy  Ironclad  Hybrid  and  Maximum  Rhododendrons 
I Hardy  Azaleas,  Japanese  Maples,  etc. 

i Very  Special  Prices  on 

Large  Quantities  .. 

Send  Lists  for  Quotation. 

Catalogues  on  Request 

} FRED’K  W.  KELSEY,  150  Broadway,  New  York 


SPECIAL  OFFERS  ON 

Hardy  Ornamental  Stock 

G ROWN  AT  THE 

MAYFIELD 

NURSERIES 

Most  Northern  in  America 


Special  Prices  on  the  Jollowing  Stock 

for  Park  and  Cemetery  Planting 


American  Ash 
American  Ash 
Birch  Eup.,  white 
Birch  Eup.,  white 
Birch  Eup.,  white 
Birch  Cut  Lf.,  weep’ 
Birch  Cut  Lf.,  weep’ 
Birch  Cut  Lf weep’ 
Box  Elder 
Catalpa  Speciosa 
Catalpa  Speciosa  . 
Catalpa  Speciosa 
Catalpa  Big. 
Catalpa  Big. 
Hackberry 
Hackberry 
Maple  Silver 
Maple  Silver 
Maple  Silver 
Maple  Slberica 


8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
g 5 to  6 ft. 
g 6 to  8 ft. 
g 8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
2 to  3 ft. 


Maple  Siberica 
Maple  Weir’s  C.  L. 
Mt.  Ash 
Poplar  Carolina 
Poplar  Carolina 
Poplar  Carolina 
Poplar  Silver 
Poplar  Silver 
Poplar  Silver 
Poplar  Lombardy 
Poplar  Lombardy 
Poplar  Lombardy 
Willow  Golden 
Willow  Golden 
Willow  Petzoldi 
Willow  Petzoldi 


3 to  4 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 


Hardy  Evergreens — All  sizes. 
Hardy  Shrubs — Assorted . 
Hardy  Perennials— Assorted. 


We  are  making  Parks  and  Cemeteries  some  very  at- 
tractive Prices  for  strictly  high  grade  stock  boxed  free 
on  cars.  Send  for  wholesale  price  list.  Catalogue  free 
describing  all  stock.  Special  prices  on  Grass  Seeds. 

L.  L.  MAY  ^ CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Gardeners 
ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 


M.  D.  JONES  & CO.  boItonT  .‘mass: 

Makers  of  Garden  and  Cemetery  Adornments 
ARTISTIC  IRON  VASES 

Great  number  of 


METALLIC  WREATHS 


Styles 
including  our 

Berlin 

Reservoir 

Vase 

which  is  the  best 
for  plants 


BOUQUET  HOLDERS 
FOR  CEMETERIES 
20c,  25c,  30c  and  40c 
each  and  upwards. 
We  also  make  up 
small  assortments 
for  the  trade 
for  SIO.OO  at  a 
Special  Rate.  We 
have  different 
styles. 


Crosses,  Etc.  with  Porce- 
lain Flowers  for  graves. 
This  wreath,  10  inches  in 

diameter SI. 00 

We  make  up  small  $10.00 
assortments  for  the 
trade  at  special  rates. 

GARDEN  BORDERING 


SETTEES  AND  CHAIRS 


No.  1.  Wire  and  heavier  stock 
according  to  sizes  of  which  we 
have  various  width  and  height, 
and  our  illustrated  Price  List 
gives  the  numbers  of 
pieces  for  the  length  re- 
quired. 


Boston  Panel  Set- 
tees and  Chairs  can 

he  shipped  packed 
flat;  made  in  different 
lengths.  Variety  of 
patterns. 


Settees  for 
Parks  and  Lawns. 
With  Wrought  or 
Cast  Iron  Frames, 
with  Wood  Seats. 


No.  2.  Rustic  Cast 
Iron. 

No.  2 is  a neat  rustic 
design. 


OUR 


1906 

Catalogue 


Containing 

New  Cemetery 
Signs 

and  other 

New  Goods 
JIST  PIT 

Sent  on 
Application 


No.  3.  Rustic  Cast  Iron 
A very  large  pattern,  suit- 
able for  Park  and  Cemetery 
work.  Grave  Borders, 
Arches,  Trellises,  Etc. 

CEMETERY  SIGN  POST 

Height  from  ground,  7 feet. 
Length  of  sign  26  inches. 

Price,  each S6.60 

Special  price  large  lots. 


# % 


Keep  off  the 
Grass  Sign 
Plate.  Height, 
from  ground 
20  in.  Whole 
height,  26  in. 
Price,  ea.,  60c 


Perpetual  and 
Annual  Care 
Sign  Plate 
Height  from 
ground,  10  in 
Whole  height, 
26  in. 

Price 35c 


MABREBS 
Eor  Lot  Numbers 

Diameter,  5 
Pin  to  go  in  ground 
Tin. 

Price  each I60 

Special  rates  for 
large  lots. 
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BUYERS’ 6UIDE 


A Ready  Reference  List  of  Firms  that  Furnish  Supplies 
for  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Town  Improvements. 
Classified  Advertisements  inserted  for  10c 
a line.  Minimum  price  50c. 


Animals  and  Fowl 

Schmid,  Edward  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(See  advt.) 


Aquatic  Plants 

SEND  TO  W.  J.  RICHARDS,  Way- 
land,  O.,  for  prices  on  white,  pink,  yel- 
low and  red  hardy  water  lilies,  also 
nelumbiums  (Sacred  Lotus). 


Boxwood 

Zangen,  O.  V.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  (See 
advt.) 


Burial  Vaults 

Bangor  Slate  Co.,  Bangor,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co  Bangor, 
Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Champion  Chemical  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Kimes,  J.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  (See 
advt.) 

Southern  Ohio  Vault  Co.,  McDermott,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


Casket  Lowering  Devices 

Bomgardner  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 

National  Burial  Device  Co.,  Coldwater, 
Mich.  (See  advt.) 


Cemetery  Record  Books 

Interment  Records,  Lot  and  Index 
Books.  R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  (See  advt.) 


Fences  and  Gates 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works,  New  York. 
(See  advt.) 

Barbee  Wire  and  Iron  Works,  Chicago. 
(See  advt.) 

Enterprise  Foundry  and  Fence  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  (See  advt.) 

Ohio  Structural  Iron  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO., 
Box  180,  Adrian,  Michigan,  manufac- 
turers of  woven  wire  Farm,  Poultry, 
Lawn,  Park  and  Cemetery  Fences  and 
Gates.  Also  Wrought  Iron  Work  of  all 
kinds:  Fences,  Gates,  Arches.  Write 
us. 

Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland 
O.  (See  advt.) 

Vulcan  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  (See  advt.) 
Ward  Fence  Co.,  Portland,  Ind.  (See 
advt.) 


Fertilizers 

PULVERIZED  SHEEP  MANURE. 
Best  known  natural  fertilizer  for  lawns 
and  flowers.  Especially  valuable  for 
cemetery  and  park  work.  No  disagree- 
able odor  no  after  raking  up.  $4.00  per 
barrel,  $35.00  per  ton,  delivered  to  any 
freight  station  east  of  Denver.  Special 
prices  in  carlots.  Order  now.  Dormant 
Sod  Company,  17  Exchange  Ave.,  Union 
Stock  Yards.  Chicago,  111. 

Ripperger,  George,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

(See  advt.) 


Flower  Seeds 

Beckert,  W.  C.,  Allegheny,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 

Thorburn  & Co.,  J.  M.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


Flower  Stands 

Eclipse  Novelty  Works,  Pulaski,  Pa. 
(See  advt.) 


Grave  Lining  and  Earth  Covers 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  O.  (See 
advt.) 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 


Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

Albright  & Lightcap,  Limaville,  O. 
<dee  advt.) 

Haase.  Leo  G.,  Oak  Park,  111.  (See 
advt.) 


Greenhouses — Heating  and 
Ventilation 

Hitchings  & Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Lord  & Burnham  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Manley,  Chas.  H.,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 

Pierson  U.  Bar  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


Hardy  Plants 

Eastern  Nurseries,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass. 

Ellwanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Galloway,  S.  J.,  Eaton,  Ohio.  (See 
advt. ) 

Kelsey,  Harlan  P.,  Salem,  Mass.  (See 
advt.) 

Leedle  Floral  Co.,  Springfield,  O.  (See 
advt.) 

Meehan,  Thomas  & Sons,  Dresher- 
town.  Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Zangen,  O.  V.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  (See 
advt.) 


Insecticides 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Black  ant  exterminator. 

Non-poisonous  powder. 

GEO.  H.  RANDALL, 

40  Bradbury  Ave., 
Wellington,  Mass. 

Take  a Nap  Folks,  Darby,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 


Landscape  Architects  and 
Gardeners 

H.  A.  CAPARN,  Landscape  Architect, 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Hare,  Sid.  J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (See 
advt. ) 

JAMES  MACPHERSON,  Consulting 
Landscape  Gardener,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Nutter,  Frank  H.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
(See  advt.) 


Lawn  Grass  Seed 

Dickinson  Co.,  The  Albert,  Chicago,  111. 
(See  advt.) 

Thorburn,  J.  M.,  & Co.,  New  York.  (See 
advt.) 


Lawn  Mowers 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co.,  Dixon,  111. 
(See  advt.) 

Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Secrest  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  (See 
advt.) 

Townsend,  S.  P.  & Co.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
(See  advt.) 


Monuments  and  Receiving  Vaults 

Harrison  Granite  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


Road  Making  and  Earth  Handling 
Machinery 

Austin- Western  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  (See 
advt.) 

GRADERS  for  the  care  of  Park  and 
(Cemetery  drives,  also  Surfacing 
Graders  for  Landscape  Engineers 


and  Gardeners  are  manufactured  by 
the  Shuart  Grader  Co.,  Oberlin,  O. 

Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Co., 
Springfield,  O.  (See  advt.) 

Scholl,  Julian  & Co.,  New  York.  (See 
advt.) 


Roses 

Leedle  Floral  Co.,  Springfield,  O.  (See 
advt. ) 


Rubber  Hose 

Mineralized  Rubber  Co.,  New  York.  N. 
Y.  (See  advt.) 


Seeds  (See  Flower  and  Lawn  Grass) 


Settees  and  Vases 

Barbee  Wire  and  Iron  Works,  Chicago. 
(See  advt.) 

IRON  RESERVOIR  VASES.  We 
have  added  some  new  designs  in  vases 
for  lawn,  porch  and  balustrade.  One  ; 

boy  and  basket  vase  and  others.  Lawn 
seats,  names  cast  on  vases  for  cemetery 
use,  and  we  make  you  a price  freight 
prepaid  for  cash.  F.  A.  Floom  & Co., 
Tiffin,  O.  I 

PARK  BENCHES  and  all  other  kinds  j 
of  outdoor  furniture.'  Our  goods  are  i 

the  best  and  lowest  priced  on  the  mar-  i 

ket.  Write  for  catalogue.  C.  Hen-  ; 

necke  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ! 

Jones,  M.  D.,  & Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  (See  ' 

advt.)  i 

McDonald  Bros..  Columbus,  O.  (See  ! 

advt.)  , 

Ohio  Structural  Iron  Co.,  Sandusky,  O.  i 

(See  advt.)  i 

Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  ^ 

(See  advt.)  | 

TERRA  COTTA  VASES,  for  lawns 
and  cemeteries  are  heavy  and  sun  does 
not  affect  them.  Our  rustic  Stump  Vase 
with  large  flower  pot  is  fine.  Orna- 
mental Flower  Pots,  21  inches  in  dia- 
meter. Many  styles  of  vases,  ranging  ; 
in  price  from  50c  to  $20.00.  We  carry  i 

in  stock  the  Bombareed  J'ardiniers  in  ; 

many  colors  from  8 to  14  inches,  7 1 

styles.  Address:  Terra  Cotta  Vase  Co., 
Tiffin,  O.  : 

Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  ; 

(See  advt.)  i 


Spraying  Machinery 

Brown,  E.  C.  & Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

POWER  SPRAYERS  for  all  classes  of 
work.  The  most  complete  line  built. 
Chain  driven  for  one  or  two  horses, 
gasoline  engine  driven,  in  3 styles. 
The  famous  Wallace  Pumps  on  all. 
Catalog  free.  Wallace  Machinery 
Co.,  Champaign,  111. 


Sprinkling  Wagons 

Austin  Western  Co.,  Chicago.  (See  | 
advt.)  I 


Tents 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  ; 

(See  advt.)  | 

Champion  Chemical  Co.,  Springfield,  O.  | 
(See  advt.) 


Trees  and  Shrubs 

Andorra  Nurseries,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(See  advt.) 

Douglas'  Sons,  R.,  Waukegan,  111.  (See 
advt.) 

Eastern  Nurseries,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.  (See  advt.) 

Ellwanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

WM.  H.  HARRISON  & SONS,  Leba- 
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non  Spring's,  N.  Y.  Hardy  nursery 
grown  and  collected  stock.  Trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  herbaceous  perenniais 
and  covering  piants.  Send  for  catalog. 
Hoopes  Bro.  & Thomas,  West  Chester, 
Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Jones,  Hiram  T.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  (See 
advt.) 

Kelsey,  Frederick  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

May  & Co..  L.  L.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  (See 
advt.) 

Meehan  & Sons,  Thomas,  Dreshertown, 
Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Moon  Co.,  The  Wm.  H.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 
(See  advt.) 

Norwich  Nurseries,  Norwich,  Conn. 
(See  advt.) 

Phoenix  Nursery  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 
(See  advt.) 

Smith  Co.,  W.  and  T.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

WE  ARE  GROWING  a large  line  of 
standard  fruits,  ornamentals  and  ever- 
greens for  patk  and  cemetery  planting 
and  commercial  orchards.  (let  our 
prices.  J.  Wragg  & Sons  Company, 
Waukee,  Iowa. 


Vinca 

Galloway,  S.  J.,  Eaton,  O. 

(See  advt.) 

Waste  Paper  Baskets 

steel  Basket  Co.,  Cedar 
(See  advt.) 

Rapids,  la. 

Weed  Killers 

j Pairmount  Chemical  Laboratory,  Phil- 
I adelphia,  Pa.  (See  advt.) 

I MacLeod,  Walter  & Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

I (See  advt.) 


Advertisements,  limited  to  five  lines,  -will  be 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  so  cents  each 
insertion,  y words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 


Wanted — By  competent  man  experi- 
enced in  Nursery  and  Landscape  work, 
position  as  foreman,  supt.  or  assistant 
supt.  of  a Park  or  cemetery.  Would 
consider  engagement  that  would  lead 
I to  such  a position  later.  Address  P. 
!,  N.  H.,  care  Harwood,  173  White  St., 
I Springfield,  Mass. 

I Wanted — Florist  to  take  care  of 
il  greenhouses  and  grounds  and  grounds 
! in  Cemetery  of  60  acres.  Married  man 
without  family  preferred;  good  opening 
for  right  man.  Address  Cemetery,  care 
Park  and  Cemetery. 

Situation  Wanted  — - By  landscape 
gardener  of  wide  experience  in  parks, 
cemeteries  and  private  grounds.  Com- 
petent to  plan  and  lay  out  grounds. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  greenhouse 
management,  nursery  stock,  aquatic 
planting  and  artistic  bedding;  well  rec- 
ommended; would  like  to  take  full 
charge;  state  salary.  Architect,  care 
Park  and  Cemetery. 

Wanted — A competent  man  as  Su- 
perintendent of  a iarge  Cemetery  in  a 
town  of  50,000  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 
He  must  have  some  experience  in  the 
management  of  funerais  and  lot  sale; 
also  some  knowledge  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  grounds  and  of  landscape  work. 
Address:  B.  B.,  care  Park  and  Cem- 
- etery. 


ALWAYS  MENTION 
PARK  AND  CEMETERY 
WHEN  YOU  WRITE 


New  York  Office,  St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 


OF  rtLL  K.IINOS 

For  rolling  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successful  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveways. 

Send  for  catalogue. 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

S X E A 7VV 
ROLLER© 


enW/  C importer  and  Exporter  of 

CUW.  O.  oLniTllU  Fancy  Poultry  of  all  kinds 

White  and  Black  Swans,  Mandrakes,  Wood  Ducks, 
Peafowls,  White  and  Pearl  Guinea  Fowls,  Pheas- 
ants, Squirrels,  etc Send  for  Catalog 

712  I2th  Street,  N.W.  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc, 

ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED 
All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock 
Order  Direct  from  the  Mannfactnrers 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR.  PENN. 


ANCHOR  GREENHOUSE  HOSE 

LONG  SERVICE  REASONABLE  PRICE 

Stands  any  hydrant  pressure.  Samples  on  application. 

MINERALIZED  RUBBER  CO. 

18  Cliff  St.,  New  York 


tibscribers  to 

PARK  aid  CEMETERY 

Can  assist  in  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  of  this 
Journal  by  placing 
their  orders  for  sup- 
plies with  firms  who 
advertise  in  these 
columns. 


Order 

Your 

Supplies 


From  dealers  who 
advertise  in  : : : 

PARK  and 
CEMETERY 

And  always  mention  the 
Paper  when  you  write. 


Accurate  Records  of  Interments 

are  indispensable  to  a well-ordered  ceme- 
tery. specimen  pages  of  record  books,  in- 
dexes of  interments  and  lot  diagram  books 
sent  on  application. 

B.J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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It  Pays  for  Itself 

at  any  Season 

of  the  Year. 


THE 

BUCKEYE 

WEED 

BURNER 


Will  Keep  Your  Walks,  Gutters  and  Roadsides  Clear  of  Weeds 

This  machine  has  had  phenomenal  success  in  destroying  weeds 
in  villages,  country  towns,  parks,  cemeteries  and  other  public 
grounds.  It  burns  the  weed,  root,  plant  and  seed,  and  in  winter 
is  unequaled  for  melting  the  snow  from  sidewalks,  thawing  out 
the  ground  before  excavating.  A labor  saver  all  the  year  round. 

Write  for  prices  and  information  to 

Walter  Macleod  & Co.,  - Cincinnati,  0. 

Sole  Manufacturers  - 213  East  Pearl  Street 


Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover  -Made  in  oval 
form,  of  green  duck, 9 feet  6 inches  by  12  feet. 


Is 

the 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 

of 

your 

Citi- 

zens 

worth 

con- 

sider- 

ing? 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


Durfee  Grave  Lining  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Durfee  Lowering  Device  telescopes  in  length  and  width  and  may  be  used  for  any 
size  grave  and  is  practically  three  devices  in  one; it  Is  absolutely  reliable  and  the  most 
compact  for  carrying;  the  priceis  short  too.  Delivered  in  two  handsome  carrying  cases. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids.  Michiflan 


AND 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


PARK  AND  CEMETERY 


devotSB  to  the  IMPR-OVEI^WT  of  parks, 

CEMETERlE&rfUBLIC  6-  PRIVATE  GROUNDS. 


Entered  at  Chicago  Post-  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Published  Monthly  by  R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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57th 

YEAR 

W.  & T.  SMITH  CO.,  600  Castle  street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

FIELD  GROWN  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES.  CLEMATIS, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

600 

ACRES 

IT’S  A SNAP 


FOR  THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOSE 
BECAUSE  IT 

Snaps 

Swivels 

Saves  Time 

Saves  His  Hose 

Saves  His  Temper 

Will  Not  Wear  Out 

Cannot  Lose  the  Washer 

Will  Not  Let  Hose  Twist  or  Kink 

Is  Made  Tight  by  the  Water  Pressure 

ISWARRANTEDTOWORK 

Its  Value  Lies  in  its  Simplicity  and  Convenience. 
It  is  quickly  and  easily  attached  to  hose,  hydrant,  nozzle 
and  sprinkler.  Sent  with  goose-neck  attachment  if  desired. 

FOR  SALE  BY  YOUR  DEALER 
Or  Sent  Postpaid  for  35c  each,  and  Worth  lt.  Prices  by  the 
dozen  furnished  on  application.  Descriptive  circular  free. 
Manuf'd  at  Peoria,  111.  A1  mailorders  filled  from  Boulder. 
Nelson  & Morrison,  Dept.  A,  Boulder,  Colorado 


Auto-Spray 

4 gal.  tank,  brass  pumn,  operates  by 
compressed  air.  12strokes  givepressure 

HI  i iiLiHII 

to  spray  ^ acre.  Aulo-Pop  Attachment 

cleans  nozzle  every  time  used;  saves 

HI 

half  the  mixture.  Bestline  high  grade 
spravers,  hand  and  power.  In  America. 

Catalog  free.  Good  agents  wanted. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO., 

46  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SF^ECiyVVEIN  EVERGREENS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT.  All  lifting  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pal 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec,* 
iaity.  Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO„  ^ r-  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  OfSce:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


ANCHOR  GREENHOUSE  HOSE 

LONG  SERVICE  REASONABLE  PRICE 

Stands  any  hydrant  pressure.  Samples  on  application. 

MINERALIZED  RUBBER  CO. 

18  Cliff  St.,  New  York 


The  CAPITOL 

Lawn  Trimmer 
and  Edger  for  1906 

is  strictly  high-grade  in  every 
respect;  brass  bushings,  double 
adjustment,  four  crucible  steel 
blades,  etc.  Write  for  free  il- 
lustrated catalog  “B”  and  read 
what  enthusiastic  users  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  to  say  about  the  Capitol. 

Youcannotaffordtobe without  it. 

The  Secrest  Manufg  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Western  Sales  Agency,  Denver,  Col. 
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Barbee  Wire  and  Iron  Works 


= Manufacturers  of 

Steel  Fences,  Arches  and  Gates 

Many  styles  of  Iron  Settees,  Chairs,  Etc. 

Large  variety  of  Wire  Settees  and  Chairs. 

Over  fifty  different  patterns  and  sizes  of 
Vases.  Cemetery  Lot  Fences,  Grave  Guards, 

Tree  Guards,  Hitching  Posts,  Lawn  Roll- 
ers, Lawn  Mowers,  Fountains,  Summer 
Houses.  A general  line  of  Plain  and 
Ornamental  Wire  and  Iron  Work 


-Nrvvvx> 


No.  B45OI3— Wire  Arm  Chair 


N0.  K2— Reservoir  Vase. 

Height.  43  inches,  diameter  of 
vase.  I8I2  Inches;  width,  Including 
handles,  31  Inches,  capacity  of 
reservoir,  4^2  gallons. 


No.  E2 — Reservoir 

Height.  <40  Inches;  diameter  22  in., 
base  14  in.  square;  width  including 
handles,  30  In.;  capacity  of  reservoir 
1^  gallons.  , 


No.  B 870  Arch 


above  illustration  represents  our  No.  B 870  wrought  steel  Arch  with  our  No.  B75  Drive  sates  and  No.  B 238  Ornamental  Walk 
e rests.  It  also  represents  three  styles  of  fences,  “C”  and  “K.”  It  also  shows  two  methods  of  finishing’  fences  next  to  arches. 
Any  of  our  various  styles  of  gates  can  be  used  in  these  arches.  Parties  desiring  to  investigate  the  cost  of  this  style  of  work  with  a view 
Pleasecorrespond  with  us,giviaerasnear  as  possible  the  measurements,  arrangement  of  gates,  etc.  Approximate  prices 
can  he  given  without  accurate  measurements.  We  have  many  other  styles  of  archways. 

AR^ES^*^^  arches  are  much  more  durable,  have  a nicer  appearance  and  are  less  expensive  than  the  old  style,  clumsy  CAST  IRON 

BARBEE  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS  44  and  46  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

price,  but  high  grade  mechanically  and  honestly  constructed  steel  fences  In  the  United  States.  Catalog  giving  full  Infor  ' 
uiauoa  asio  every  detail  of  material  and  construction  sent  on  application.  You  do  not  have  to  buy  of  us  “Unslght  and  Unseen.”  Send  for  our  New  Fence  Catalog  N0.B66 
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REGISTERED  IN  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE 


Clean  Paths  and 
Roads 

Without  Weeding 

may  be  had  with  a single 
application  of 

Target  Brand  Weed 

Killer 

and  unless  the  summer  is  unusually  wet 

WILL  LAST  ALL  SEASON 

Easily  handled  and  will  not  stain.  1 
gallon  dilutes  to  49  gallons  of  water, 
which  will  cover  an  area  of  from  100  to 
150  square  yards. 


This  solution  is  noted  for  its  effectiveness 
due  to  high  concentration;  prepared  by 
chemical  experts,  each  lot  is 

Guaranteed  Absolutely  Satisfactory 

SOLD  BY  ALL  PROMINENT  SEEDSMEN 

Insist  on  having  this  brand,  if  you  want 
the  best  obtainable.  Prices:  $1.00  per 
gallon;  5 gallons,  $4.00;  $7.50  per  10  gal- 
lons; 25  gallons,  $18.75;  $35.00  per  50 
gallon  barrel. 

Prepared  only  by  the 

American  Horticultural  Distributin.g  Co. 

MARTINSBDRG,  W.  VA. 
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San  Francisco, 

The  terrible  calamity  which  visited  San  Francisco 
last  month,  from  its  extraordinary  magnitude,  will 
be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  the  people  for  a long 
time  to  come.  The  circumstances  attending  the 
catastrophe  itself,  as  well  as  the  spontaneous  out- 
burst of  practical  sympathy  resulting  in  relief  meas- 
, ures  which,  in  a large  sense,  robbed  it  of  the  misery 
I and  horror  usually  attending  such  terrible  visita- 
i tions,  mark  an  epoch  in  our  history  which  will  afford 
a broad  insight  into  American  character.  Scarcely 
j was  the  destructive  conflagration  which  resulted 
I from  the  earthquake  checked,  before  a new  city, 
which  was  to  rise  like  Phoenix  from  the  flames, 

' occupied  the  minds  of  the  city’s  executive  citizen- 
j ship,  and  the  Burnham  plan,  as  it  is  termed,  which 
I had  already  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
i Danfel  H.  Burnham,  of  Chicago,  for  the  improve- 
j ment  and  adornment  of  San  Francisco,  at  once 
became  the  question  of  the  hour.  The  plan,  how- 
j ever,  has  become  a problem  of  complete  reconstruc- 
j tion,  and  a splendid  opportunity  develops  from  the 
disaster  to  put  into  execution  the  modern  idea  of 
city  construction.  Under  the  new  plans  it  will  still 
be  a large  business  city,  but  wdth  its  component 
sections  arranged  and  connected  by  circular  and 
radiating  boulevards.  There  will  be  the  great  civic 
j center  with  its  boulevard  system,  as  well  as  other 
centers,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  will  be  a far 
more  beautiful  city  than  Paris  itself,  which  is  saying 
j a great  deal.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
i “skyscraper”  construction  of  buildings  had  met  a 
I death  blow  for  localities  subject  to  seismic  disturb- 
I ance,  but  the  contrary  has  proved  the  case ; the 
j strains  and  stresses  provided  for  in  modern  steel 
structures,  coupled  with  a proper  method  of  secur- 
ing the  covering  material  to  the  frame,  allow  a large 
measure  of  vibration  without  serious  rupture. 

^ 

More  Effort  Needed  in  the  Cause  of  Niagara. 

The  pernicious  activity  of  the  agents  of  the  power 
; companies  renders  it  still  necessary  to  keep  alive 
on  the  watch  in  order  to  ensure  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  to  the  people.  These  agents  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  appear  now  to  be  re- 
sorting to  the  ever  popular  stereopticon  lecture  in 
order  to  try  to  establish  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
proposition  as  this — half  of  the  water  of  the  Niagara 
I river  withdrawn  for  power  purposes  one  mile,  more 


or  less,  above  the  Falls,  will  not  affect  the  beauty 
of  the  Falls  themselves.  Such  arguments  are  simply 
lies,  which  any  high-school  boy  should  readily  be 
able  to  refute  without  hestitation.  Ordinarily  speak- 
ing, ever  gallon  of  water  taken  from  the  river  above 
the  Falls  to  that  extent  injures  the  Falls.  Every 
reader  interested  in  the  magnificent  cataracts  at 
Niagara,  and  we  are  sure  all  are,  should  show  prac- 
tical interest  by  communicating  with  his  representa- 
tives at  Washington,  both  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
demanding  their  vote  in  favor  of  the  preservation 
by  federal  authority  of  Niagara.  It  would  be  a 
national  crime  to  destroy  such  a magnificent  natural 
possession,  and  solely  for  commercial  purposes. 
yf  ^ 

A National  Adl^isory  Board  on  Federal  Art. 

A bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives providing  for  the  organization  of  a 
national  advisory  board  on  civic  art,  to  be  composed 
of  five  members,  to  be  nominated  and  appointed  by 
the  President  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  duties  of  this  board  when  called  upon  by 
authority,  or  moved  by  its  own  judgment,  shall 
consider  and  report  their  opinion  concerning  the 
artistic  merit  of  plans  “proposed  by  legislative  or 
administrative  act  for  public  structures,  monuments 
and  fountains,  for  the  placing  of  mural  paintings  in 
public  structures,  or  for  the  opening,  modification, 
or  embellishment  of  any  public  space  belonging  to 
the  United  States.”  Other  provisions  are,  of  course, 
made  to  assure  the  effective  working  of  the  act. 
The  Public  Art  League  of  the  United  States,  with 
headquarters  at  Washington,  is  distributing  a 
pamphlet  containing  the  bill,  and  a plea  showing 
the  demand  for  and  the  necessity  of  such  a board. 
This  pamphlet  presents  some  very  strong  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  cites  the  progress  of  art 
development  in  relation  to  civic  betterment,  and  the 
great  number  of  art  propositions  now  under  con- 
sideration; and  it  also  points  out  the  enhanced 
values  that  have  been  brought  about  in  cities  and 
countries  where  art  has  been  encouraged,  as  it 
should  be,  by  the  government.  The  unsatisfactory 
methods  now  in  vogue  in  this  country,  the  question- 
able influences  often  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and 
the  absolute  crudity  of  ideas  maintained  by  so  large 
a proportion  of  our  population  in  regard  to  art,  con- 
trasted with  the  absolute  benefits  to  be  secured  by 
its  careful  nurture  and  practice  make  this  bill  one 
to  be  carefully  considered  and  supported  until  it 
becomes  law. 
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The  Evolution  of  the  Eondon  ParK  S^^stem. 


The  public  parks  of  most  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
world,  and  of  London  in  particular,  have  been  in 
former  times  when  first  the  transition  from  the 
uncultured  to  the  cultured  state  became  at  all  evi- 
dent, rigidly  enclosed  private  gardens  attached  to 
large  mansions  or  stately  palaces,  writes  G.  P. 
Knowles  in  the  London  Surveyor.  This  remark,  of 
course,  does  not  apply  to  all  parks,  for  some  have 
been  enclosed  and  laid  out  solely  for  public  pur- 
poses at  the  public  expense.  At  the  beginning  and 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  Kensington  Gar- 
dens became  the  haunt  of  the  general  public  instead 
of  a rendezvous  of  Royalty  and  Royalty’s  selected 
friends. 

Within  the  area  of  the  County  of  London,  about 
Ii6  square  miles  (nearly  74,000  acres)  there  are 
altogether  7,544  acres  of  permanent  pasture  and 
grass  besides  the  other  portions  of  open  spaces,  or 
about  10  per  cent.  This  is  not  inclusive  of  parks 
which  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  metropolis,  and 
which  might  be  classed  among  the  parks  of  Lon- 
don ; of  these  the  two  chief  ones  are  Richmond 


Park  of  2,469  acres,  and  Eipping  Forest  of  5,552 
acres. 

The  public  parks  and  gardens  of  London,  to  be 
classified  according  to  management,  are  divisible 
into  four  classes : 

(i.)  Those  controlled  by  the  Crown. 

(ii.)  Those  controlled  by  the  London  County 
Council. 

(iii.)  Those  controlled  by  the  City  Corporation. 

(iv.)  Those  controlled  by  the  Borough  Councils. 

In  the  present  article  attention  will  chiefly  be  paid 
to  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens. 

The  parks  and  gardens  over  which  the  Crown  ex- 
ercises control  include  some  of  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  park-like,  and  the  largest  in  London.  Con- 
trol is  efifected  through  the  Office  of  Works,  though 
the  actual  duties  of  looking  after  the  parks  devolve 
upon  the  rangers  and  bailiffs.  The  office  of  ranger 
dates  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. — the 
time  at  which  the  land  which  now  constitutes  Hyde 
Park  came  into  the  Royal  estates. 

The  annual  expenditure  upon  the  Royal  parks 


PLAN  OP  HYDE  PARK  AND  KENSINGTON  GARDENS,  LONDON. 
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and  pleasure  gardens  alone  was,  in  the  year  1901-02, 
upwards  of  ii  18,000  per  year.  This  expenditure  is 
not  on  account  of  the  London  parks  and  gardens 
only,  for  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Botanical  Garden 
and  Arboretum  costs  in  round  figures  about  £S,ooo 
per  annum.  Holyrood  Park  ii,8oo,  and  Linlithgow 
Peel  £300;  the  balance  being  distributed  over  Bushy 
Park,  Greenwich  Park,  Hampton  Court  and  Pleas- 
ure Gardens,  Kensington  Gardens,  Kew  Gardens, 
Regent’s  Park,  Richmond  Park,  and  St.  James’s, 
the  Green,  and  Hyde  Parks. 

As  the  parks  passed  out  of  the  state  of  private 
gardens  to  that  of  parks,  open  to  the  public,  some 
formulated  control  was  necessary.  This  is  provided 
for  by  the  Parks  Regulation  Act  of  1872.  The  by- 
laws of  this  act  are  amended  by  a further  set  of  by- 
laws published  in  1904,  the  chief  difference  being 
that  undesirable  and  unclean 
persons  can  be  excluded  from 
the  parks — a very  necessary  by- 
law indeed,  considering  the  class 
of  persons  which  has  hitherto 
infested  the  parks  and  occupied 
the  seats. 

The  parks  and  gardens  of 
London,  which  the  Crown  con- 
I trols,  have  one  special  character- 
i istic,  which  is  perhaps  the  foun- 
' dation  of  their  importance  as 
parks — that  is,  they  have  always 
been  park-like  in  aspect ; they 
have  not  been  used  as  sites  for 
buildings,  and  then  cleared,  the 
j buildings  being  demolished  to 
j provide  an  open  space.  These 
i parks,  by  reason  of  their  antiq- 
I uity,  have  a sentimental  value, 
in  addition  to  the  value  of  their 
practical  utility,  which  can  never 
be  approached,  much  less  equalled, 
by  a more  modern  park,  which  is  only  so  through 
the  munificence  of  some  benefactor,  or  the  progres- 
sive policy  of  a public  authority.  Hyde  Park  and 
Kensington  Gardens  together  cover  an  area  which 
by  far  exceeds  that  of  any  of  the  other  parks  in  the 
County  of  London.  Hyde  Park  originally  formed 
part  of  the  Manor  of  Hyde,  which,  together  with  the 
two  other  manors  of  Eubery  and  Neyte,  made  up 
the  estate  of  Eia.  The  manor  of  Hyde  was,  under 
the  Saxons,  the  official  perquisite  of  the  King’s 
IMaster  of  the  Horse. 

In  1536  Henry  VIII.  enclosed  the  park  within 
a ring  fence  and  appointed  a ranger  to  Ioo’k  after  it, 
an  office  which  is  still  in  existence.  Hyde  Park  as 
it  now  exists  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  London 
public  parks.  It’s  situation  is  admirable,  for  to- 
gether with  the  two  great  arteries  of  London  traffic 


bounding  it  on  the  north  and  south,  it  forms  a fit- 
ting climax  to  the  expectations  of  the  casual  wan- 
derer who  seeks  the  pleasure  of  a public  park,  by 
starting  out  from  Trafalgar  Square  and  going  west- 
ward through  St.  James  Park,  the  Green  Park 
across  Piccadilly  to  Hyde  Park  and  so  into  Ken- 
sington Gardens. 

Its  area  is  about  400  acres.  Formerly  it  was  some 
300  acres  more  in  extent,  that  being  the  area  which 
Queen  Caroline,  wife  of  George  H.  took  from  the 
park  and  added  to  Kensington  Gardens  in  1736. 
Thus  the  area  of  Kensington  Gardens  was  increased 
to  356  acre.s,  so  that  the  two  tracts  together  form  an 
expanse  of  750  acres  of  beautiful  park  situated  in 
the  very  heart  of  London.  This  was  part  of  the 
many  “improvements”  which  Queen  Caroline  car- 
ried out  about  the  time  when  the  art  of  landscape 


gardening  on  a large  scale  was  reckoned  among  the 
fine  arts. 

The  park  and  gardens  combine  the  beauty  of  a 
flower  garden  with  the  stateliness  of  well-kept  tim- 
bered land.  The  undulating  character  plays  its  part 
in  the  general  effect,  the  ground  rising  in  a gentle 
slope  from  Hyde  Park  corner  in  the  southeast  to 
Lancaster  gate  in  the  northwest.  This  effect  has 
not  been  gained  without  a considerable  amount  of 
labor  and  skill  in  laying  out. 

We  have  scarcely  any  particulars  of  the  laying 
out  of  the  park  up  to  the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  After 
the  restoration  Charles  H.  greatly  improved  the 
park.  He  employed  Andre  le  Notre,  the  gardener 
of  Louis  XV.  of  France,  to  design  and  supervise  the 
work.  Among  the  improvements  carried  out  by 
le  Notre  was  the  construction  of  the  Mall  in  St. 
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Broad  Walk  was  at  one  time  the 
fashionable  promenade,  just  as 
the  Mall  was  at  an  earlier  period. 
The  existing  scheme  of  laying  out 
was  based  on  Queen  Caroline's 
scheme. 

One  of  the  features  of  these 
parks  is  that  a charge  of  one  pen- 
ny is  made  for  the  chairs,  a ticket 
being  given  which  is  available  for 
the  whole  of  the  day  of  issue ; the 
benches,  however,  are  free. 

The  Serpentine  forms  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  park.  With 

FERRY  HOUSE  AND  ISUAND  IN  THE  SERPENTINE.  pOSSible  eXCeptioU  of  the 

Green  park  there  is  at  present 

James  Park.  Afterwards  the  same  artist  was  em-  not  a park  of  any  great  importance  in  London 

ployed  by  William  III.  to  lay  out  his  new  pur-  which  is  without  its  lake.  The  Serpentine  received 
chase,  which  is  now  part  of  Kensington  Gardens.  its  name  from  the  curve  in.  its  plan — for  it  was  a 
The  style  adopted  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  militarism  of  the 
day;  hedges  and  trees  were  cut 
and  trained  to  resemble  fortifi- 
cations and  other  symbols  of 
warfare,  etc.  Queen  Caroline,  the 
wife  of  George  II.,  greatly  al- 
tered the  style  of  the  gardens  to 
“the  Dutch  style  of  straight 
walks  and  clipped  hedges,  in 
preference  to  the  formal  and 
square  precision  of  the  forego- 
ing age.”  Other  improvements 
carried  out  at  this  time  included 
the  very  necessary  one  of  drain- 
age, replanting  of  trees,  etc., 
enclosure  with  iron  railings,  and 
the  formation  of  three  radi- 
ating walks  which  originated  in  sp^ke  memorial  and  avenue  in  Kensington  gardens. 
the  east  of  the  palace  and  ex- 
tended eastwards  across  the  Broad  Walk.  Fine  trees  great  breach  of  the  rectangular  fashion  of  the  time 
verge  these  walks,  upon  which  used  to  meet  the  to  have  a plan  out  of  straight — and  was  formed — 

celebrated  statesmen  and  wits  of  the  period,  for  the  in  fact,  it  was  the  chief  feature  of  the  Queen’s  im- 
provements— by  Queen  Caroline. 
Up  to  that  time  the  site  of  the 
lake  had  been  distinguished  by 
eleven  marshy  pools,  through 
which  the  West  Bourne  stream 
wended  its  way.  In  1730,  Queen 
Caroline  set  Walpole  to  work  to  * 
devise  some  means  of  improving  * 
the  park.  The  whole  scheme  em- 
braced the  formation  of  roads, 
paths,  and  the  new  Serpentine,  r,; 
while,  to  crown  all,  a palace  was  ^ 
to  be  built  on  the  banks  of  thej  j 
lake, a project  which, so  far  as  the  i 
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j.  .lace  was  concerned,  came  to  naught.  The  scheme 
j..ogressed  so  far  that  the  small  stream  and  marshy 
pools  were  drained,  and  the  lake  formed  by  widen- 
ing and  damming  up  the  stream;  paths  were  formed 
and  trees  planted — all  this  so  done  that  £20,000  out 
of  the  Royal  purse  was  used  by  Walpole  for  the 
work  without  the  knowledge  of  the  King,  who 
imagined  that  the  Queen  was  all  the  time  paying 
for  it  out  of  her  own  coffers.  The  truth  was  known 
only  at  the  Queen’s  death. 

The  Serpentine  is  too  well  known  to  the  Lon- 
doner to  require  detailed  description.  Upon  its 
waters  boating  and  skating  take  place  during  the 
respective  seasons.  Bathing  is  also  indulged  in  be- 
tween stated  hours,  and  under  regulations  as  to  the 
area  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

Kensington  Gardens  possess  another  lake — the 


Basin — which,  though  much  smaller  than  the  Ser- 
pentine, is  very  popular  as  a model-yacht  racing 
pool — a pastime  for  which  the  waters  of  the  park 
are  greatly  used. 

A description  of  Hyde  Park  would  hardly  be 
complete,  perhaps,  without  mention  of  the  north- 
east corner,  near  the  Marble  Arch,  which  is  given 
up  on  Sundays  and  certain  other  days  to  the  discus- 
sion, in  more  or  less  active  form,  of  certain  relig- 
ious, social  and  political  problems — thereby  gaining 
the  name  of  “Agitators’  Corner.’’  If  a park  is  the 
lungs  of  a city,  then  surely  this  corner  must  be  the 
lungs  of  the  oppressed,  for  here  one  may  hear  the 
venting  of  grievances,  colorless  and  colored,  real 
and  imaginary,  which  serve,  if  to  no  otlier  purpose, 
as  a safety  valve  to  the  whole  of  our  wonderful 
social  engine. 


The  First  County’  ParK  System — IV. 

( Concluded. ) 


It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  this  unhappy  state  of 
affairs  in  any  detail.  The  growing  antipathy  of  the 
general  public  to  the  commission,  the  constant  effort 
of  the  traction  company,  the  complications  brought 
about  by  the  material  interests  of  the  ruling  members 
of  the  commission  and  the  co-operation  of  other  or- 
ganizations in  order  to  bring  out  of  chaos  a prospect  of 
some  promise  to  the  people,  creates  such  a complica- 
tion that  it  requires  hard  study  to  gasp  it. 

The  Trolley  corporation  secured  its  ordinance  which 
was  almost  a foregone  conclusion,  and  the  mayor 
had  signed  it.  Public  indignation  was  immediately 
aroused;  the  Park  Commission  was  severely  criticised, 
charges  of  “boodle’’  were  made,  and  the  press  assailed 
the  vicious  proceedings.  And  so  the  merry  war  pro- 
ceeded until  1904  when  the  parkways  movement  and 
the  plans  for  the  completion  of  the  Essex  County  park 
system  culminated. 


On  February  29  of  that  year  the  Court  of  Errors 
and  Appeals  handed  down  a decision  in  the  East 
Orange  Central  Avenue  trolley  ordinance  case  revers- 
ing the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  court  and  declaring  the 
ordinance  invalid.  This  cleared  the  parkway  atmos- 
phere and  active  operations  were  instituted  in  several 
directions  to  induce  the  Park  Commission  to  exert 
itself  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  park  plans.  Legal  and 
legislative  proceedings  were  commenced  to  unravel 
the  tangle  and  to  make  plain  sailing,  but  the  opponents 
and  corporation  interests  were  also  vigilant  and  ap- 
parently more  powerful  than  the  people.  Another  or- 
dinance was  before  the  East  Orange  City  council, 
June  I3,i904,and  the  session  was  carried  far  into  the 
night;  everything  was  done  to  convert  the  council  to 
the  popular  will,  but  a majority  were  determined,  in 
any  way  possible,  to  carry  the  ordinance  for  trol- 
ley interests,  and  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  their  fel- 
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INDIAN  SCULPTURE  IN  CITY  PARK,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

The  beautiful  bronze  statue  of  Sacajawea,  “The 
Bird  Woman,”  who  rendered  valuable  service  as  a 
guide  to  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  exploring  expedition 
has  recently  been  placed  in  the  City  Park  at  Port- 
land and  is  particularly  appropriate  as  a memorial 
of  historic  interest  and  a finely  modeled  specimen 
of  Indian  sculpture.  It  is  the  work  of  Miss  Alice 
Cooper,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  a pupil  of  Lorado  Taft  at 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  and  has  been  shown  and 
admired  at  both  the  St.  Louis  and  Portland  exposi- 
tions. 

Sacajawea  stands  erect  and  vigorous,  her  pap- 
poose  strapped  to  her  back,  pointing  the  way  to  the 
explorers.  She  is  attired  in  the  buckskin  frontier 
costume,  and  her  lithe  figure  and  animated  counte- 
nance have  been  faithfully  wrought  by  the  sculp- 
tor. It  is  an  embodiment  of  sentiment  and  action. 

The  figure  is  mounted  on  a pedestal  of  native 
stone,  and  standing  in  its  secluded  nook  surrounded 
by  native  trees,  is  a forceful  and  spirited  expression 
of  the  early  pioneer  life  of  the  West. 

It  is  a most  fitting  companion  piece  to  “The  Com- 
ing of  the  White  Man,”  in  the  same  park,  which 
has  been  illustrated  in  these  pages. 


lows  they  did.  The  people  lost  Central  Avenue  for  a 
parkway,  but  from  that  time  it  is  believed  that  the  re- 
form movement  has  been  taking  hold  so  that  such  an 
exhibition  of  public  official  rottenness  may  never  occur 
again. 

The  failure  of  the  Park  Commission  to  do  its  full 
duty  has  left  the  park  system  of  Essex  County  incom- 
plete, fpr  the  reason  that  it  has  failed  to  secure  the 
necessary  parkways  to  connect  the  existing  parks.  Cen- 
tral Avenue  parkway  was  lost  through  its  pernicious 
inactivity,  and  its  political  chicanery  has  cost  the  people 
of  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  a very  much  larger  sum  of 
money  than  an  honest  administration  could  possibly 
have  expended  for  the  work  done.  A measure  to 
provide  maintenance  funds  passed  the  legislature 
March  28,  1902,  as  also  a bill  for  another  million  dol- 
lars. But  on  the  referendum  vote  the  majorities 
showed  a decided  decrease. 

Mr.  Kelsey’s  book  is  a valuable  addition  to  park  lit- 
erature, which  all  intending  park  activities  should  care- 
fully study.  While  the  courts  maintained  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  appointive  system  of  organizing 
commissions,  the  evidence  recorded  most  directly  con- 
demns the  system.  The  flagrant  disregard  of  honor 
and  duty  which  for  years  has  marked,  undoubtedly,- 
the  great  majority  of  office  holders,  and  has  tainted 
to  an  unbearable  degree  all  lines  of  public  life,  makes 
the  appointive  system  a dangerous  one  for  the  people, 
and  the  desire  of  the  people  to  do  their  own  appointing 
is  the  coming  reform  in  all  situations  of  public  trust. 


MEMORIAL  TO  AN  INDIAN  HEROINE,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


DRINKING  FOUNTAIN,  ESSEX  COUNTY  PARKS. 
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HAMILTON  WHITE  MEMORIAL,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Gail  Sherman,  Sc. 


HamiltoKi  WHite  Memorial,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


One  of  the  finest  memorials  that  have  been  erected 
to  a private  citizen  by  popular  contributions  is  the  mon- 
ument unveiled  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  last  year  in  memory 
of  Hamilton  S.  White,  who  had  given  much  of  his 
time  and  means  to  the  building  up  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment in  that  city.  Mr.  White  built  and  equipped  at  his 
own  expense  the  first  fire  engine  house  in  Syracuse 
and  then  presented  it  to  the  city.  He  served  in  the 
department  without  salary  as  Assistant  Chief  and  Fire 
Commissioner  for  20  years,  and  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  improving  the  department  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  modern  fire  fighting  apparatus. 

The  bust  and  groups  were  modeled  by  Miss  Gail 
Sherman,  of  Syracuse,  a pupil  of  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens,  and  a member  of  the  Art  Students’  League 
of  New  York,  who  has  had  her  studio  in  New  York 
City  since  her  return  from  Paris.  Harvey  W.  Cor- 
bett, of  New  York,  was  the  architect  associated  in  de- 
signing the  pedestal,  which  is  of  Maine  granite. 

The  bust  is  a well-modeled  characteristic  portrait, 
but  the  chief  interest  centers  in  the  two  symbolic  fig- 


ures, which  are  conceived  with  rare  sculptural  senti- 
ment and  insight,  and  executed  as  befits  the  subject  in 
a masterly  manner. 

The  figure  of  a seated  fireman  shows  a brawny 
young  man  resting  for  a moment,  but  alert  and  active, 
awaiting  the  renewal  of  the  fight.  He  holds  the  fire- 
man’s hat  on  one  knee,  and  his  overcoat  flung  loosely 
about  his  shoulders,  falls  in  sculptural  folds  that  serve 
admirably  the  purpose  of  drapery. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  pedestal  is  a group  showing 
mother  and  child,  typifying  the  safety  and  repose  of  the 
home  as  protected  by  the  fireman.  The  graceful,  sim- 
ple lines  of  the  woman’s  figure,  and  the  delicate  rounded 
curves  of  the  childish  form  are  beautifully  rendered 
and  appealing  in-  their  suggestion  of  the  safety  of  the 
home. 

The  pedestal  to  the  top  of  the  bust  is  about  13  feet 
hiigh,  and  the  width  of  the  exedra  is  23  feet.  De  Laney 
& Soule,  of  Syracuse,  were  the  contractors  for  the 
granite  work,  and  the  bronze  was  cast  by  the  Henry- 
Bonnard  Bronze  Co.,  of  New  York. 
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Animal  reports  or  extracts  from  them^  historical  sketches, 
descriptive  circulars,  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department. 


Robert  E.  Bolger,  for  five  years  Park  Commissioner  of 
Detroit,  was  removed  from  office  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the 
■City  Council,  April  lo.  Commissioner  Bolger  was  impeached 
for  gross  negligence  and  unlawful  conduct  in  office  in  con- 
nection with  paving  contracts ; for  unfitness  and  incompetency 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  for  maladministration. 

* * * 

The  Public  Park  Association,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  the 
League  of  Rhode  Island  Improvement  Societies  are  both  ac- 
tively engaged  in  promoting  the  bill  for  the  Metropolitan 
Park  System  for  Providence  whose  general  features  have 
been  noted  in  Park  and  Cemetery.  A bill  is  now  before  the 
Legislature  asking  permission  to  allow  the  question  of  the 
bond  issue  for  the  Metropolitan  Parks  to  be  placed  before 
the  people  of  the  state  at  the  next  election.  The  Public  Park 
Association  has  presented  a strong  petition  to  the  Legislature 
favoring  the  bill. 

^ ^ ^ 

FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Quincy  Park  and  Boulevard 
Association,  Quincy,  111.,  reports  of  officers  showed  the  ex- 
penditure of  $9,s8i  for  the  year.  President  E.  J.  Parker’s 
report  showed  an  active  season’s  work  that  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  maintainance  of  the  system.  The  largest  item 
of  expenditure  was  $5,698  for  labor.  The  planting  included 
the  setting  out  of  about  65,000  pieces,  chiefly  native  stock, 
which  cost  on  an  average  of  one  and  a half  cents  apiece. 
'I'he  association  is  endeavoring  to  get  control  of  one  of  the 
ancient  Indian  mounds  near  Indian  Mounds  Park. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Park  Commissioners  of  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  is  a very  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated 
book,  telling  in  detail  of  the  work  of  park  maintenance.  Sev- 
eral pieces  of  additional  territory  have  been  added  during  the 
year,  and  the  total  park  area  is  now  291  acres.  The  ex- 
penditures for  the  year  amounted  to  $22,985. 

The  13th  annual  report  of  the  Park  Commission  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  contains  much  interesting  matter  on 
the  extermination  of  tree  pests.  The  board  expended 
$12,000  in  this  work  during  the  year  and  a complete  his- 
tory of  the  gypsy  and  brown  tail  moths,  their  distribution 
and  damage  to  trees,  and  methods  of  extermination,  are 
given,  in  addition  to  the  state  law  relating  to  those  insect 
pests.  There  were  529  trees  planted  during  the  year,  of 
which  a list  showing  the  number  of  each  variety  is  given. 
The  report  contains,  also,  a tabulated  list  of  the  school- 
yards  of  the  city,  noting  their  condition,  the  improve- 
ments needed  and  the  probable  cost  of  such  work. 

* + * 

NEW  PARKS. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  of  Greater  New  York  is  consider- 
ing the  establishment  of  a public  park  to  include  sixty  acres 
of  land  surrounding  Kissena  Lake,  in  the  third  ward.  Bor- 
ough of  Queens. 


The  City  Council  of  Montreal,  Canada,  is  considering  the 
plan  for  converting  the  old  cemetery  on  the  Papineau  Road 
into  a public  park.  A part  of  the  land  belongs  to  the  Mt. 
Royal  Cemetery  Co. 

Anderson  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  formerly  known  as  Riley 
Triangle,  is  being  improved  according  to  plans  by  Olmsted 
Bros.,  Brookline,  Mass.  The  city  has  been  offered  about  500 
acres  of  land,  on  the  lake  front,  between  Sea  Breeze  and 
Windsor  Beach,  for  park  purposes,  by  H.  A.  Durand  and 
George  Eastman. 

Plans  have  been  made  by  leading  citizens  of  Spokane, 
Washington,  to  secure  a site  for  a Riverside  Park,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Spokane  river,  west  of  Monroe  street 
bridge. 

The  Civic  League  of  Reading,  Pa.,  has  bought  a small  tract 
of  land  at  Center  avenue  and  5th  street  and  presented  it  to 
the  city  for  a public  park. 

Nicholas  Longworth  has  offered  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati  a 
tract  of  50  acres  for  a public  park. 

A design  has  been  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  Paul 
Revere  Park,  Revere,  Mass.  The  land,  which  covers  about  8 
acres  in  the  center  of  the  town,  was  purchased  nearly  two 
years  ago. 

* * * 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

The  City  Council  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  passed  a resolu-  ; 
tion  requesting  the  Legislature  to  give  the  city  the  power  i 
to  issue  bonds  for  the  sum  of  $200,000  for  park  and  play- 
ground purposes.’  i 

The  Park  Commission  of  Milwaukee  has  voted  to  expend  I 
$50,000  for  improving  the  parks  this  season.  The  improve- 
ments will  include  construction  of  playgrounds;  of  an  $8,000  | 

bridge  in  Riverside  Park;  extensive  additions  and  the  con-  j 
struction  of  new  buildings  for  the  Washington  Park  zoo;  a f 
$5,000  greenhouse  in  Mitchell  Park,  and  the  improvement  of  old  ^ 
and  new  grounds  in  Lake,  Washington  and  Kosciuzko  parks. 
The  following  appropriations  for  improvements  in  the  various  | 
parks  have  been  authorized:  Mitchell  Park,  $14,000;  Wash-  i 
ington  Park,  $14,000;  Riverside  Park,  $10,000;  Kosciuszko  ' 
Park,  $5,000;  Lake  Park,  $4,500;  Humboldt  Park,  $500. 

The  following  extensive  improvements  are  planned  for  ^ 
Swope  Park,  Kansas  City,  Mo. : Zoological  gardens  at  an  im-  ; 
mediate  outlay  of  $10,000,  to  be  doubled  later.  Ten  or  fifteen  ] 
miles  of  new  roadways.  A lake  with  a boathouse,  pavilion  1 
and  swimming  pool.  Viaducts  over  the  Blue  river  and  the  | 
railroad  tracks.  The  Improvement  of  a 150-acre  meadow  i 
which  can  be  used  for  public  golf  links  or  other  athletic  pur- 
poses. The  park  board  will  ask  for  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000,  of  which  $150,000  will  be  spent  on  Swope  Park. 

Pequot  Park,  Westfield,  Mass.,  is  to  be  improved  by  the 
construction  of  a new  entrance  and  extensive  planting  of  trees 
and  shrubbery.  Thomas  R.  McClunie,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
will  have  charge  of  the  work. 

Superintendent  Jens  Jensen,  of  the  West  Side  Park  Sys- 
tem of  Chicago,  has  started  extensive  improvements  for  that 
system,  which  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  $3,000,000 — 
two  million  for  improvements  and  extensions,  and  one  million 
for  playgrounds.  The  entire  western  portion  of  Humboldt 
park  is  to  be  completed,  and  new  sewers,  roadways,  and  walks 
to  be  built.  About  $300,000  will  be  expended  on  this  park. 

A new  refectory  and  a greenhouse  are  planned  for  Garfield 
park,  in  addition  to  much  planting  and  road  building.  The 
old  race  and  bicycle  tracks  will  be  removed  and  the  southern 
portion  made  into  lawns.  The  proposed  total  expenditure  is 
about  $350,000.  A new  refectory  and  a new  music  stand  are  | 
the  principal  improvements  for  Douglas  Park  in  addition  to  II 
(Continued  on  pag'e  XV.) 
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THe  ExcHan^^e  Garden,  Cleveland,  OHio. 


Early  last  spring,  the  following  circular  letter 
was  addressed  to  private  individuals,  commercial 
florists  and  nurserymen  ; 

Cleveland,  O.,  April  ig,  1905. 

Dear  Sir — 

Enough  perennials  and  bedding  plants  to  beautify  all  the 
small  gardens  of  Cleveland  are  thrown  away  every  year. 

Florists  and  nurserymen  also,  early  in  June,  often  have 
bedding  plants  unsold,  which  if  put  to  use  would  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  city. 

The  Home  Gardening  Association  has  been  given  the  use 
of  a lot  for  a plant  exchange,  at  359  Euclid  avenue.  Hardy- 
perennials,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Iris,  Geraniums,  Annuals  and 
other  plants  will  be  gratefully  received  and  distributed  for 
planting  in  school  yards,  neighborhood  and  small  home 
gardens  that  are  now  bare. 

To  take  up  the  plants  and  send  them  will  be  some  trouble, 
but  it  will  bring  happiness  to  many  and  make  our  city  more 
attractive. 


We  appeal  to  all  our  citizens  to  help  us  in  this  endeavor. 

Plants  will  be  received  at  359  Euclid  avenue  until  June  25th. 

Yours  very  truly, 

The  Home  Gardening  Association. 

The  questions  naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons  “Is  that  good  business  policy?” 
“Would  that  affect  the  business  interests  of  commer- 
cial florists?”  For  several  years  the  Home  Garden- 
ing Association  has  sold  penny  package!  of  seeds 
through  the  medium  of  the  public  schools,  selling 
last  year  238,796  penny  packages,  reaching  about 
30,000  homes.  The  seedsmen  are  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  giving  as  their  reason,  that  the 
seeds  offered  to  the  children  are  confined  to  a few 
varieties  which  are  most  easily  cultivated  and  yield 
the  best  returns  to  the  inexperienced  gardeners. 
After  a few  years  experimenting  the  growing  inter- 
est will  seek  new  fields  to  conquer,  and  choice,  new 
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varieties  will  be  desired.  Who  will  supply  the  de- 
mand? The  Commercial  Seedsmen. 

That  the  same  thing  would  be  true  of  plants  is 
recognized  by  at  least  one  florist.  He  wanted  to 
clear  some  ground  occupied  by  some  pink  peonies. 
A man  ofifered  to  buy  them,  but  was  not  willing  to 
pay  what  they  were  worth.  He  offered  to  give  them 
to  the  Exchange  Garden,  saying,  “I  can  afford  to 
give  them  to  you,  because  you  are  teaching  children 
to  love  flowers,  and  when  they  grow  to  be  men  and 
women,  they  cannot  live  without  them,  and  I will 
find  a market  for  my  plants.”  In  consequence  of 
his  generosity,  one  school  yard  has  a hedge  of  pink 
peonies  seventy-five  feet  long,  and  there  are  many 
left  in  the  Exchange  Garden  to  be  distributed  in 
the  spring. 

The  gardener  of  a large  estate  sent  one  hundred 
and  fifty  clumps  of  peonies,  saying,  “I  am  so  glad 
to  give  them  to  you,  as  we  needed  the  space  for 


PUTTING  CI’TTINGS  IN  THE  SAND. 


other  things,  and  they  would  have  gone  on  the  rub- 
bish heap  if  you  had  not  taken  them.  You  know  a 
gardener  dislikes  to  destroy  plants  that  he  has 
cared  for  so  many  years.”  So  for  commercial,  sen- 
timental, and  other  reasons  we  have  received  and 
distributed  from  the  Exchange  Garden  aTout  twen- 
ty thousand  plants,  having  a reserve  for  the  spring. 

To  put  a lot,  which  for  years  has  been  covered 
with  heavy  sod  and  strewn  with  large  flagstones 
weighing  tons,  into  condition,  is  not  an  easy  task. 

The  Home  Gardening  Association  contributed 
$150  for  the  expenses,  and  a garden  was  planned 
and  planted.  The  arrangement  was  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  persons  who  called  for  plants  to  see  a 
well  ordered'  garden,  and  if  possible  get  some 
suggestions  there,  for  color  effects,  arrangement 
and  succession  of  blooming  in  their  own  planting. 
In  order  to  reach  the  people  for  whom  the  garden 
was  intended  a number  of  cards  were  printed  and 


MAKING  GERANIUM  CUTTITJGS. 

distributed  to  applicants  at  Goodrich  House. 


Is  entitled  to  plants  from  the  Exchange  Garden,  359  Euclid 
Avenue.  i 

Open  I to  3 p.  m.,  Tuesdays.  j 

9 to  10  a.  m.,  Fridays.  | 

(Signed) i 

The  garden  was  under  the  immediate  supervision  j 
of  the  Curator  of  School  Gardens,  who  was  also  ; 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Home  Gardens  and  Elower  i 
Shows,  competing  for  the  prizes  annually  offered 
by  the  Home  Gardening  Association  and  who,  ! 
therefore,  is  familiar  with  the  highways  and  by-  ! 
ways  of  the  city  and  knows  where  the  plants  would  : 
be  appreciated  and  where  they  would  have  the  : 
most  humanizing  effect.  ' ; 

Thousands  of  plants  were  given  to  the  public 
schools  and  the  school  children  came  at  different  | 
times  for  instruction  and  to  aid  in  the  operation  of  ; 
the  garden.  As  far  as  possible  we  used  perennial  j 
plants.  One  of  the  lessons  was  planting  seeds  of  i 
Larkspurs,  Columbine,  Lupins,  Coreopsis,  Shasta  [ 
Daisies  and  other  well  known  favorites,  in  boxes 
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which  we  had  made  for  the  purpose.  As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  were  large  enough  to  be  transplanted 
to  the  garden,  the  same  boxes  were  filled  with  sand 
for  the  Geranium  cuttings,  made  by  the  children  for 
their  school  winter  window  boxes.  We  endeavored 
to  have  choice  varieties  of  plants,  from  which  the 
children  picked  quantities  of  seeds  for  the  school 
and  home  gardens. 

One  of  the  most  varied,  brilliant  and  attractive 
features  of  the  garden  was  the  mass  of  portulaca 
between  and  bordering  the  flagstones  which  served 
as  a formal  entrance  into  the  garden.  From  it  we 
secured  effective  and  quick  results  as  we  had  no 
money  to  have  the  place  sodded.  One  garden  path 
was  bordered  with  French  Marigolds  which  were 
brilliant  all  summer,  and  another  with  hardy 
Chrysanthemums  for  late  blooming,  and  from  which 
we  propagated  hundreds  of  plants  to  be  given  away 
next  spring. 

Any  one  with  plans,  plants  and  patience  can  make 
a good  garden.  The  interesting  thing  was  to  fol- 
low the  plants  to  their  new  homes  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  new  surroundings,  which,  in 
many  instances,  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  inten- 
tion was  to  have  the  garden  serve  as  a suggestion, 
as  well  as  a place  for  the  distribution  of  plants.  One 
man  who  was  solicited  said  he  had  a number  of 


plants  to  give  away,  but  instead  of  sending  them  to 
the  “Exchange  Garden”  he  had  given  them  to  his 
neighbors— a very  sane  thing  to  do.  One  woman 
who  was  questioned  about  her  plants  said,  “They 
came  over  the  fence.”  A love  of  the  beautiful  is 
an  innate  heritage  of  children.  Some  are  forced, 
through  stress  of  circumstances,  to  endure  a starved 
existence  in  barren  back  yards  and  cheerless  alleys. 
They  thirst  for  the  refreshing  influence  of  flowers, 
which  must  be  afforded  them  by  those  who  are 
more  fortunately  situated.  As  plants  could  find  no 
feeding  ground  in  such  sections,  flowers  from  the 
Exchange  Garden  were  given.  A visit  to  “Germ 
Alley”  one  hot  day  last  summer  was  an  experience 
long  to  be  remembered. 

The  purpose  of  the  Garden  seems  to  have  ap- 
pealed to  many  persons,  as  this  spring  we  have 
offers  of  many  plants,  seeds,  roots  and  bulbs,  which 
will  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  work  next  summer  on 
a more  extensive  scale.  An  experiment  which  has 
been  so  successful  in  one  community  must  be 
equally  so  in  other  communities.  In  these  days 
when  such  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  toward 
a “More  Beautiful  America,”  advantage  must  be 
taken  of  all  efficient  agencies,  one  of  which  is  an 
“Exchange  Garden.”  Louise  Klein  Miller. 

Curator  of  School  Gardens,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


THe  Transformation  of  the  Home  Grotinds 


Occupying  the  very  summit  of  the  land,  south  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  lying  between  the  Brush  Creek 
Valley  on  the  north  and  the  Indian  Creek  Valley 
to  the  south,  is  “Concord  Farm,”  the  beautiful  coun- 
try home  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Abernathy. 

View  No.  I gives  the  appearance  of  the  home-site 
two  years  ago.  A double  belt  of  Maples  and  Box- 
elders,  set  ten  feet  apart  and  alternately,  formed  the 
boundry  line  of  an  old  home-site,  and  were  the  only 
green  things  on  the  place.  To  the  north  and  west 
this  belt  had  been  planted  five  rows  deep  as  a wind 
break,  and  had  grown  to  be  tall,  slender  trees  with 
foliage  only  at  the  top  of  all  inside  rows. 


The  site  chosen  for  the  house  necessitated  cutting 
away  a part  of  the  tree  belt  to  the  north,  and  in  so 
doing  a beautiful  view  of  the  whole  south  slope  of 
Kansas  City,  some  five  miles  away,  was  obtained. 
By  choosing  this  site  for  the  house,  so  as  to  gain  the 
city  view,  and  give  the  priA-acy  of  a country  home, 
ample  lawn  and  ornamental  ground  was  left  be- 
tween it  and  the  county  roads.  This  ground  was 
broken  and  irregular  and  required  some  four  feet 
fill  in  front  of  the  house  to  get  the  proper  slope 
towards  the  county  road  and  to  ele\‘ate  the  house  to 
its  proper  position  as  the  main  feature  of  the 
grounds. 


HOUSE  AND  LAWN  IN  1905. 
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A survey  having  been  made  definite  plans  were 
prepared  by  the  landscape  architect,  Sid.  J.  Hare, 
of  Kansas  City,  showing  the  location  of  buildings, 
trees,  shrubs,  flower  garden,  bog  garden,  rock 
garden  and  many  other  features  that  have  since 
been  worked  into  the  landscape  under  his  direction. 


evergreens  and  lower  growing  shrubs.  j 

I 

The  house  faces  south  and  through  vistas  made  in  | 
the  outer  belt  of  trees,  views  were  secured  of  the  j 
most  beautifully  formed  country  to  be  seen  in  the  j 
West.  The  landscape  slopes  gradually  to  the  south  i 
to  the  beautiful  valley  of  Indian  Creek,  then  gradu-  j 


THE  GROUNDS  IN  1905.  SEEN  FROM  POINT  MARKED  X IN  ABOVE  PICTURE. 


Advantage  was  taken  of  the  few  natural  features 
that  existed. 

The  belt  of  trees  has  been  broken  up,  by  cutting 
out  those  of  no  real  value,  thinning  out  others  and 
dropping  in  groups  of  trees,  tall  growing  shrubs. 


ally  rises  and  extends  for  miles,  forming  a charm- 
ing panorama  of  farm  homes  and  forest  scenery. 

Within  the  boundry  of  this  ten-acre  tract, — the 
south  and  east  corner  of  a beautiful  eighty-acre 
farm, — a surprising  transformation  has  been  made 


( 

1 
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THE  HOUSE  SITE  IN  1905. 


during  the  past  two  years.  Large  trees  were  se- 
cured and  moved  in,  and  large  and  small  shrubs, 
evergreens,  hardy  ferns,  water-worn  rocks,  orna- 
mental grasses,  hardy  flowers,  annuals,  bulbs,  vines 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  landscape  artist  has 
transformed  this  neglected  spot  into  a delightful 
home-site. 

As  words  cannot  always  express  thoughts,  so  pic- 
tures do  not  and  can  not  show  all  the  little  nooks. 


the  contrasts  in  foliage,  harmony  of  color,  the  ex- 
quisite odors,  and  the  ever-changing  scene  that 
greets  the  occupants  of  this  home  every  morning. 
Flowers  from  early  March  until  the  killing  frosts  of 
November;  foliage,  fruit,  berries  and  bark  of  decidu- 
ous and  evergreen  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  make 
every  day  of  the  year  beautiful,  differing  from  those 
that  have  gone  before  and  those  that  are  yet  to 
come. 


Arbor  Day  and 

Arbor  Day  this  year  has  in  many  cities  taken  on  additional 
interest  as  a municipal  cleaning  day  as  well  as  a time  for  tree 
planting. 

Pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  were  dis- 
missed April  13  and  sent  home  to  plant  flower  seeds,  350,000 
packages  being  given  out  for  this  purpose.  The  day  was  set 
aside  for  beautifying  lawns  and  back  yards  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  committee  having  in  charge  the  entertainment  of  visit- 
ors who  are  expected  there  ‘homecoming  week,”  which  begins 
June  10. 

★ * * 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  had  a well  organized  plan  of  work  which 
was  outlined  as  follows  in  the  Sail  Jose  Mercury : 

“ The  children  are  to  meet  at  the  school  houses  in  their  re- 
spective wards  at  9 a.  m.,  at  which  time  and  places  their  labor 
will  be  organized  for  the  day.  They  are  expected  to  come 
with  spades,  hoes  and  rakes,  and  a generous  competition  is 
urged  as  to  which  school  shall  show  the  greatest  results,  not 
only  for  the  glory  of  achievement,  buPalso  for  winning  the 
prizes  offered.  Understand,  also,  that  this  is  to  be  a new 
kind  of  Arbor  Day.  Not  a campaign  of  tree  planting  (al- 
though some  of  that  may  be  done),  but  mainly  what  Aunt 
Dinah  in  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  called  “a  grand  cl’arin’  up  time;” 
a war  on  weeds,  thistles,  rubbish  and  whatever  else  tends  to 
make  the  city  look  untidy.  Sidewalks,  streets,  lots,  backyards, 
etc.,  are  all  objectives.  The  committees  urge  that  cleaning 
up,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home,  and  that  the  boys  and 
girls  should  begin  by  cleaning  up  their  own  premises.  It  is 
not  so  big  a job  to  clean  up  a city.  Any  householder,  with  the 
help  of  his  wife  and  children,  can  put  his  own  premises  in 
order,  and  if  he  will  do  that,  the  whole  job  is  done,  with  the 
exception  of  the  vacant  lots  which  will  properly  come  under 
the  care  of  the  school  house  brigades.” 

* * * 

The  following  extract  from  the  Arbor  Day  proclamation  of 


Cleaning  Day. 

Mayor  Allen  H.  Bagg  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  shows  the  same 
spirit : ‘In  addition  to  the  plantng  of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines, 
let  the  people  of  Pittsfield  set  apart  this  day,  as  a time  when 
we  shall  make  a special  effort  to  improve  conditions  by  clean- 
ing up  unsightly  rubbish,  the  sweeping  of  yards  and  beauti- 
fying of  our  premises.  Let  this  be  a day  when  our  citizens 
shall  report  unhealthy  conditions  or  other  nuisance  that  may 
exist,  to  the  board  of  health. 

* * * 

Governor  Elrod  of  South  Dakota  gives  some  practical  ad- 
vice in  his  proclamation,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows : 
‘‘B'armers  are  urged  to  plant  rows  of  trees,  especially  willows, 
from  east  to  west.  The  willows  will  soon  make  a wind 
break  and  serve  other  useful  purposes.  Apple  and  other  fruit 
trees  should  be  planted  on  the  north  side  of  these  groves  and 
willow  hedges.  It  is  not  the  north  wind  we  have  to  fight  but 
the  occasional  wind  that  sweeps  up  the  great  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  valleys.  Just  as  soon  as  we  can  establish  a ‘tree 
line’  to  the  south  of  ‘our  farm’  we  will  thereby  be  greatly 
benefited.” 

* ♦ * 

Supt.  of  Schools  Christensen  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has 
received  reports  from  the  work  done  by  the  public  school 
children  of  the  city  on  Arbor  Day.  The  report  shows  that 
7,252  trees  were  planted,  8,584  shrubs,  8,920  flower  gardens, 
and  also  4,098  yards  were  cleaned  on  that  day.  In  addition  to 
these  there  were  686  vegetable  gardens  planted  by  the  children. 

* .H  * 

The  celebration  of  Arbor  Day  should  receive  valuable  aid 
from  the  attractive  little  book  issued  from  the  office  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Special  articles 
are  included  on  school  celebrations,  roadside  planting  and 
care,  relations  of  the  trees  and  the  birds  and  how  to  resist 
the  insects  harmful  to  trees. 


L. 
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MassacHxisetts  Conference  for  Town  and  Village  Betterment 


The  Massachusetts  Conference  for  Town  and 
Village  Betterment,  which  met  in  Boston  on  May 
4;  was  significant  as  showing  the  wide  scope  of 
village  improvement  work  as  interpreted  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  subjects  discussed  and  which  have 
been  discussed  during  the  past  meetings  of  the 
Conference  include  many  things  beyond  the  mere 
environment  and  its  improvement.  They  show  that 
the  local  societies  in  Massachusetts  are  aiming  at 
the  citizen  himself  as  the  real  objective,  and  that 
these  societies  are  finding  pleasant  and  profitable 
work  in  reaching  prospective  citizens  through  the 
schools,  playgrounds,  gardens,  and  by  other  pro- 
cesses most  of  which  are  of  recent  development. 

Mr.  George  E.  Johnson  of  Hyde  Park  in  his 
paper  on  playgrounds  for  country  children  showed 
the  great  need  of  such  institutions  in  the  country 
where  they  are  ordinarily  considered  as  unneces- 
sary. He  described  the  Andover  Play  Schools 
where  he  was  formerly  located  as  superintendent  of 
schools.  These  are  conducted  by  a local  society 
and  in  their  work  they  recognize  the  value  of  the 
play  instinct  in  children  and  aim  to  give  them  op- 
portunities for  gratifying  this  instinct.  This  is  the 
real  work  of  children  and  its  proper  recognition 
and  use,  Mr.  Johnson  says,  develops  the  natural 
abilities  and  broadens  the  senses  of  children. 

The  Round  Table  Conference  which  followed  Mr. 
Johnson’s  paper  was  in  the  main  a discussion  of 
of  ways  of  interesting  and  employing  country  chil- 
dren to  their  advantage,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  those  things  which  take  the  place  of  the 
old  home  industries  which  have  disappeared  under 
the  factory  system.  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Nor- 
ton, the  founder  of  the  Ashfield  experiment,  told 
about  the  work  there  and  why  it  was  established. 
Pie  said  that  they  found  that  Ashfield  was  losing  its 
population  and  that  it  had  lost  practically  every- 
thing which  made  it  an  interesting  place  in  which 
to  live.  Professor  Norton  thinks  that  the  main 
need  of  the  so-called  decadent  village  is  for  some- 
thing which  will  make  life  more  interesting,  as 
interest  in  life  and  in  one’s  environment  is  in  his 
mind  an  absolute  essential.  Eor  this  reason  he 
established  the  custom  of  giving  prizes  on  Labor 
Day  to  the  children  who  have  done  successfully 
practically  anything  which  a child  may  do  in  con- 
nection with  his  environment.  This  includes  the 
collection  of  flowers,  minerals  and  woods,  and  the 
making  of  such  articles  as  canes,  seating  chairs, 
sewing  and  other  forms  of  manual  employment. 

The  value  of  sloyd  for  country  children  was 
shown  by  Mrs.  W.  W.  Ollendorff  of  West  Medway 
and  Mr.  Edward  E.  Bradley  of  Lincoln.  They  both 


brought  out  that  sloyd  is  a means  of  securing  em- 
ployment which  is  interesting  and  helpful  to  the  | 
boys.  Mrs.  Ollendorff’s  experience  was  par-  | 
ticularly  interesting  because  she  showed  that  at  an 
expense  of  fifty  dollars  from  twelve  to  sixteen  boys  ! 
have  been  occupied  during  the  winter  with  satis-  | 
factory  results.  Mr.  Bradley  entered  upon  the 
work  simply  as  a means  of  bringing  himself  into  j 
closer  contact  with  the  boys  in  ways  which  would 
appeal  to  them. 

The  Cohasset  Guild  Hall,  described  by  Mr.  How- 
ard Key  Bartow,  was  established  for  practically  the 
same  purpose. 

Mr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey  told  how  many  things 
the  schools  are  now  doing  for  the  boy  which  were 
formerly  prohibited.  He  said  that  he  "was  himself 
once  punished  for  using  a red  pencil  by  having  his 
hands  tied  behind  him.  Now  color  and  drawing  are 
both  taught  in  the  schools.  Once  boys  were 
flogged  for  whittling  in  school,  while  now  they 
whittle  and  do  many  other  things  which  develop  1. 
the  ability  to  use  tools.  Most  of  the  things  which 
boys  considered  worth  while  and  which  form  an  : 
essential  part  of  a boy’s  life  were  formerly  pro-  ' 
hibited.  They  are  now  a regular  part  of  the  cur-  i 
riculum.  ' 

Rev.  Henry  C.  Kimball  of  South  Weymouth  ' 
described  the  value  of  the  federated  church  as  a i 
social  factor.  He  explained  that  at  present  churches  , 
in  the  rural  communities  are  usually  the  main  force  ! 
tending  towards  differences  and  disintegration.  ! 
Eederated  in  the  true  sense,  they  might  do  many 
things  from  the  community  standpoint  which 
would  be  helpful  and  which  would  increase  their 
hold  on  the  people.  Among  other  things  he  said 
that  they  should  be  able  to  provide  a sick  room 
equipment;  day  and  Sunday  kindergartens  for  chil- 
dren ; a village  parish  house,  which  would  serve 
as  a social  center;  gymnasium;  public  baths  and 
swimming  tanks;  neighborhood  guilds,  which 
would  meet  the  needs  for  mutual  improvement  and 
helpfulness ; a community  nurse ; courses  of  lec- 
tures and  concerts ; etc. 

Mr.  George  L.  Munn  of  Easthampton  described 
the  Easthampton  method  of  celebrating  the  Eourth 
of  July.  He  showed  how  the  men  and  boys  that  were 
usually  Fourth  of  July  problems  have  been  made 
useful  by  a simple  method  of  directing  their  ener- 
gies. One  of  the  worst  characters  has  dignified  a 
new  and  gorgeous  uniform  and  successfully  di- 
rected a large  body  of  boys  who  were  given  a place 
in  the  parade.  Every  element  in  the  community 
was  given  some  part  to  perform  and  was  required 
to  perform  it  well. 
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Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  ihem^  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department* 


The  Ne’iv  San  Francisco 

There  is  every  prospect  that  the  rebuilding  of  San  Fran- 
cisco will  proceed  along  the  lines  of  the  broad  and  compre- 
hensive plan  prepared  by  Architect  D.  H.  Burnham,  of  Chi- 
cago, who  spent  a year  studying  the  problem  for  the  Society 
for  the  Improvement  and  Adornment  of  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Burnham  has  been  called  into  consultation  with  the  builders 
of  the  city  and  in  a recent  interview  described  the  plans  as 
follows : 

“It  is  proposed  to  make  a comprehensive  plan  of  San  Fran- 
cisco based  upon  the  present  streets,  parks  and  other  public 
places  and  grounds,  which  shall  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  rectangular  street  system  of  the  city.” 

According  to  his  plan,  the  core  of  the  new  San  Francisco 
is  to  be  the  civic  center  located  at  and  about  the  geographical 
center  of  the  city — the  junction  of  Van  Ness  avenue,  the  prin- 
cipal boulevard,  running  north  and  south,  and  Market  street, 
the  city’s  main  artery,  extending  east  and  west. ' 'About  the 
civic  center,  within  a radius  of  a dozen  square  blocks; 'will  be 
housed  the  adrtiinistrative  and  intellectual  life  of-  the  city, 
including  the  postofSce,  a $2,500,000  building;  the  city  hall 
and  public  library.  The  other  proposed  buildings  are  the  op- 
era house,  concert  hall,  municipal  theater,  academy  of  art, 
museum  of  art,  technological  and  industrial  school,  the  acad- 
emy of  music  and  other  similar  buildings. 

Mr.  Burnham  suggests  that  the  Union  railway  station  be 
placed  on  the  chief  radial  line  from  the  civic  center.  Thus 
located  it  will  be  not  more  than  ten  minutes’  ride  from  the 
city’s  center.  As  many  of  these  radial  lines  are  proposed  as 
will  be  necessary  for  perfect  intercommunication.  They  will 
lead  to  the  grand  circular  boulevard,  the  “periphery  of  com- 
munication,” which  will  enclose  the  circumference  of  the 
city,  a distance  of  thirty  miles.  To  this  embracing  highway 
all  streets  will  lead  and  access  may  be  had  from  any  one  of 
them  to  another  lying  in  a distant  section  by  going  out  to  this 
engirdling  boulevard,  and  following  it  until  the  street  sought 
for  opens  into  it. 

The  plans  comprehend  a treatment  of  many  beautiful  emin- 
ences to  enhance  both  their  artistic  possibilities  and  their  ac- 
cessibility. 

* * * 

The  Kane  county  federation  of  women’s  clubs  of  Illinois 
has  voted  to  undertake  the  work  of  beautifying  30  miles  of 
country  road,  from  Montgomery  to  Carpentersville.  This 
road  leads  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Fox  river,  and  from 
it  is  viewed  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  federa- 
tion, located  at  Hampshire,  Elgin,  St.  Charles,  Geneva,  Ba- 
tavia and  Aurora.  All  of  these  towns,  except  the  first  men- 
tioned, are  located  on  Fox  River.  The  entire  distance  between 
Montgomery,  which  is  the  lower  section  of  Aurora,  and  Car- 
pentersville has  been  divided  into  six  sections  and  each  club 
will  be  given  a section  of  the  work,  which  means  that  each 
club  must  look  after  five  miles  of  roadway.  Each  club  has 
pledged  itself  to  raise  $300  to  carry  on  the  work,  so  that  there 
will  be  $1,800  gathered  in  to  be  put  to  good  use. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Village  Improvement  Society 
of  Sterling,  Mass.,  the  following  summary  of  a few  of  its 
activities  was  given : Street  signs  have  been  placed  through- 
out the  village.  A new  piano  has  been  placed  in  the  town 
hall,  which  the  town  voted  to  buy.  Prizes  were  given  to 
pupils  of  the  schools  for  the  best  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 
A public  tennis  court  has  been  kept  in  order.  The  little^park 
at  the  north  end  of  the  village  has  been  graded  and  seeded 
down.  A rubbish  barrel  was  placed  at  the  high  school  build- 
ing, and  two  others  are  soon  to  be  located  near  the  center  of 
the  village.  There  are  standing  committees  on  sidewalks, 
public  grounds,  trees,  street  lamps,  flower  and  vegetable  gar- 
dens and  new  members. 

* * * 

A civic  improvement  association  was  recently  organized  by 
the  public-spirited  citizens  of  Kane,  Pa.,  from  which  it  is 
confidentially  hoped  that  good  results  will  speedily  follow  in 
promoting  better  conditions  throughout  the  town  and  sur- 
roundings. The  School-garden  department,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  principal  and  teachers  of  the  public  school,  stimu- 
lated by  the  commendable  enthusiasm  in  which  they  have 
entered  upon  the  work  is  a very  hopeful  sign  for  the  essen- 
tial educational  feature  of  the  association.  Milton  Craven  is 
president  of  the  association,  and  Miss  Margaret  Armstrong, 
secretary. 

^ 

The  National  Playground  Association  was  formed  at  a 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  April.  It  is  composed  of 
representatives  from  various  parts  of  the  country  interested 
in  outdoor  and  athletic  sports,  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
movement  being  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  of  New  York  City,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Educational  Association.  According  to 
the  constitution  of  the  new  organization,  its  object  is  to  col- 
lect and  distribute  knowledge  of  and  promote  interest  in  play- 
grounds throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  to  seek  to  further 
the  establishment  of  playgrounds  and  athletic  fields  in  all 
communities  and  direct  play  in  connection  with  the  schools. 

* * * 

The  Galesburg  Week’s  Review,  an  illustrated  weekly  pub- 
lished at  Galesburg,  111.,  contains  a history  of  the  Municipal 
Improvement  Society,  with  illustrations  of  the  parks,  other 
works  of  the  society,  a picture  of  Dr.  J.  V.  N.  Standish, 
president  of  the  society,  and  a detailed  account  of  its  work 
for  the  past  5 years.  The  society  now  has  200  members  and 
has  long  been  a leader  in  the  work  of  beautifying  the  city. 

^ jjf  He 

The  Press  Committee  of  the  Village  Improvement  Society 
of  Framingham,  Mass.,  whose  energetic  work  in  running  two 
columns  of  live  improvement  matter  in  the  Framingham 
Tribune,  has  been  noted  in  these  columns,  has  adopted  the 
method  of  sending  out  reprints  of  this  department  accom- 
panied by  an  appeal  for  membership  with  a blank  form  for 
application.  * * 

J.  Horace  McFarland,  President  of  the  American  Civic 
Association,  who  is  conducting  the  department  entitled 
“Beautiful  America’’  for  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  has  been 
publishing  pictures  from  a number  of  the  leading  cities  of 
the  country,  showing  spots  within  their  limits  that  are  badly 
in  need  of  improvement  with  a view  to  stimulating  local  in- 
terest in  such  matters. 

* * * 

Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  of  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  whose 
services  have  been  in  much  demand  for  making  reports  and 
plans  for  beautifying  cities,  recently  visited  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  prepared  a comprehensive  plan  for  beautifying 
Honolulu.  On  his  way  back  he  stopped  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  and 
made  a tour  of  that  city  with  a view  of  preparing  a similar 
plan  for  it. 
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The  tree  spraying  committee  of  the  City  Beautiful  com- 
mittee of  the  150,000  Club  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  reports  that 
about  3,000  trees  have  been  sprayed  in  the  city  within  a 
month  and  that  the  cost  of  spraying  has  been  from  12  cents 
to  $i  per  tree. 

sjf  * * 

The  St.  Charles  Avenue  Improvement  Association,  of  New 
Orleans,  has  induced  residents  of  that  thoroughfare  from 
Jackson  Ave.  to  Audubon  Park  to  subscribe  50  cents  a year 
each  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  grass,  trimming  trees,  etc. 

* * * 

The  City  Beautiful  Committee  of  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  has  inaugurated  an  active  spring  campaign 
of  home  improvements  in  the  form  of  planting  of  lawns, 
window  boxes,  etc.  The  committee  has  received  15,000  re- 
quests for  seeds,  and  expects  to  distribute  100,000  packages. 
Negotiations  are  also  in  progress  with  several  box  manufac- 
turers for  boxes  to  fit  window  sills. 

* * * 

Plans  have  been  started  by  the  Village  Improvement  So- 
ciety of  West  Haven,  Conn.,  to  obliterate  from  the  village 
a swamp  which  has  for  years  been  an  eyesore  and  a breed- 
ing place  of  disease.  The  society  plans  to  dam  up  sections 
•of  the  swamp,  allow  all  the  water  to  accumulate  in  a small 
;area  forming  an  artificial  lake  and  then  convert  the  rest  into 
a public  park. 

* * * 

The  Outdoor  Art  and  Junior  Department  of  the  Women’s 

Civic  Improvement  I.eague  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  have  of- 

fered a long  list  of  prizes  for  home  improvements  and  plant- 
ing for  this  season.  There  are  ten  cash  prizes  for  the  best 
improved  back  yards,  ten  florists’  cash  prizes  for  the  best 
window  boxes,  ten  prizes  to  school  children  for  boxes  of 
plants  grown  from  seeds  and  slips,  prizes  for  school  exhibits 
at  the  flower  show,  and  for  school  gardens. 

* * * 

The  Civic  and  Outdoor  Art  Association  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  is  pledged  to  the  cleaning  and  adorning  of  the  streets, 
the  building  of  parks,  the  removal  of  disfiguring  billboards 
with  their  frequently  offensive  pictures,  and  to  everything 
that  will  help  make  this  picturesque  old  town  the  city  beauti- 
ful, and  forms  one  of  the  most  helpful  forces  that  is  working 
for  the  greater  New  Orleans.  The  association  has  forwarded 
a letter  to  representatives  in  Congress  protesting  against  the 
vandalism  of  s.acrificing  Niagara  to  commerce. 

S}C  * sic 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League 
for  the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1905,  is  of  more  than  passing 
interest  from  the  many  lines  of  work  discussed.  The  League 
has  taken  a prominent  part  in  legislative  activity,  touching 
the  welfare  of  the  poor,  the  children,  the  drunkard  and  the 
tramp,  as  well  as  on  school  grounds,  the  billboard  nuisance, 
and  tenement  houses.  The  report  contains  an  extract  from  a 
supreme  court  decision  on  the  billboard,  which  needs  only 
to  be  read  to  be  discredited.  To  many  readers  the  argu- 
ment will  appear  puerile  and  unworthy  of  the  source.  The 
League  is  doing  a good  work  for  the  juveniles,  advancing 
the  cause  of  reform  in  all  that  pertains  to  their  welfare. 
Public  playgrounds  and  sand  gardens  are  given  practical  at- 
tention and  care,  and  the  village  improvement  associations 
of  the  state  encouraged  and  helped.  The  treasurer’s  report 
shows  expenditures  of  $6,004.13,  with  balance  on  hand  of 
$849.81,  and  on  November  30  last  there  were  844  members. 

* * * 

The  City  Beautiful  Committee  of  the  Civic  League  of  St. 
Louis  has  planned  an  elaborate  inner  and  outer  park  system 
for  that  city.  It  is  planned  to  connect  the  inner  chain  of 
parks  with  a great  boulevard,  having  Kingshighway  as  the 


western  border,  extending  from  the  Arsenal,  in  South  St. 
Louis,  which  the  committee  proposes  to  acquire,  running  west 
and  skirting  the  northern  side  of  Carondelet  Park,  turning 
north  into  Kingshighway,  touching  the  western  edge  of 
Tower  Grove  Park  and  Shaw’s  Garden  and  the  eastern  edge 
of  Forest  Park.  In  North  St.  Louis  the  boulevard  is  to  be 
given  a curve  that  will  carry  it  along  the  western  side  of 
O’Fallon  Park  and  let  it  terminate  on  Kossuth  avenue  in  the 
center  of  the  old  Fair  Grounds,  which  the  committee  favors 
acquiring  by  purchase.  In  the  outer  park  system  it  is  pro- 
posed to  buy  Jefferson  Barracks,  south  of  the  city  limits,  and 
let  the  boulevard  connect  the  outer  chain  of  parks  at  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  reservation.  This  boulevard  will 
practically  follow  the  present  city  limits,  crossing  and  recross- 
ing the  River  des  Peres  in  the  southwest,  passing  the  western 
boundary  of  Forest  Park  on  Skinker  road,  and  Washington 
Universitv  grounds  on  the  west.  'The  boulevard  is  to  reach 

out  in  the  country  in  the  north- 
west and  turn  northeasterly 
and  connect  with  the  boule- 
vard for  the  inner  park  sys- 
tem on  the  Columbia  Bottoms 
road  and  extend  north  to  the 
Chain  of  Rocks. 

* * 4 

The  accompanying  cut  shows 
a design  for  a post  which  it  is 
proposed  to  place  at  each  one 
of  the  streets  leading  to  Pros- 
pect Park  South,  a new  resi- 
dence district  of  Brooklyn,  N. 

Y.  It  has  been  approved  by 

the  directors  of  the  Associa- 

tion controlling  this  property, 
which  is  laid  out  on  modern 
lines,  and  in  which  current 
ideas  of  civic  improvement  are 
to  control.  The  design  was 
submitted  by  Walker  & Mor- 
ris, architects. 

* * * 

The  striking  growth  of  For- 
estry in  the  country  during  the 
last  seven  years  is  interestingly  set  forth  in  the  last  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  recently  issued.  Practical 
work  in  the  introduction  of  Forestry  began  in  i8g8,  but  the 
care  of  the  national  reserves  was  not  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  until  Feb.  i,  1905,  when  it  became 
an  administrative  organization.  On  July  i,  1898  the  divis- 
ion of  Forestry  employed  ii  persons — 6 clerks,  3 on  the 
scientific  staff  and  2 professional  foresters.  At  the  opening 
of  the  present  year  the  service  numbered  821  of  whom  153 
were  trained  foresters.  Field  work  was  in  progress  in  27 
states  and  territories.  Over  900,000  acres  of  private  forests 
were  under  management  recommended  by  the  service  and 
applications  from  owners  covered  2,000,000  acres  more.  Seven 
years  ago  in  the  whole  United  States,  there  were  less  than 
ten  professional  foresters.  There  was  little  or  nothing  in  the 
way  of  literature,  nor  could  an  education  for  the  work  be 
obtained  in  the  country,  and  while  public  sentiment  and 
sympathy  had  been  quite  widely  worked  up  in  its  favor, 
there  was  • a whirlpool  of  misinformation  prevalent.  The 
offer  of  practical  assistance  by  the  government  rapidly 
changed  conditions  and  it  is  now  very  generally  recognized 
that  Forestry  is  a matter  of  immediate  interest  to  every  house- 
hold in  the  land.  Forest  destruction  is  no  imaginary  danger 
of  a distant  future.  If  it  is  not  speedily  checked  its  effects 
will  sooner  or  later  be  felt  in  every  industry  and  every  home. 


DESIGN  FOR  STREET 
CORNER  POST. 
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To  make  these  facts  known  is  a national  duty.  The  work 
of  education  must  continue  until  public  opinion  will  not  tol- 
erate heedless  waste  or  injudicious  laws. 

* ^ * 

Improvement  Societies  of  Chicago 

The  growing  number  of  local  improvement  associations  in 
Chicago  and  the  activity  manifest  among  them  continue  to 
demonstrate  that  the  movement  is  no  less  than  a remarkable 
awakening  in  the  interest  of  a cleaner  and  more  beautiful 
city. 

Plans  have  been  completed  by  the  Chicago  branch  of  the 
Woman’s  Outdoor  Art  league  of  the  .American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation to  convert  lawns,  back  yards  and  windows  into  flowei 
and  vegetable  gardens,  with  the  children  as  gardeners.  The 
juveniles  are  to  be  organized  into  neighborhood  centers,  each 
center  to  establish  a system  of  prizes  for  the  best  results. 
Any  club,  society,  settlement,  school,  or  private  individual  may 
form  a center  and  take  charge  of  receiving  the  orders  for 
seeds  from  the  children,  which  will  be  sold  at  a penny  a 
packet. 

What  an  improvement  organization  can  undertake  and 
what  it  can  do  is  well  exemplified  by  the  record  of  the 
North  Central  Improvement  Association,  of  Chicago,  which 
by  special  arrangement  with  the  city  has  official  control  of 
the  east  half  of  the  21st  ward.  It  spent  some  $16,000  last 
year  in  keeping  its  streets  and  alleys  swept  and  garnished. 
It  had  459  active  members  and  is  preparing  to  increase  its 
membership  to  1,000.  It  is  experimenting  with  paving  and 
has  several  streets  under  care  tc  note  quality  of  materials, 
and  is  tackling  the  vacant  lot  problem,  close  watch  being 
kept  that  unoccupied  building  sites  are  not  turned  into 
dumping  grounds  for  refuse.  Some  attempts  have  been  made 
in  landscape  gardening  under  the  advice  of  Supt.  Warder, 
of  Lincoln  Park.  Within  two  years  of  its  existence  forty 
alleys  have  been  paved,  brick  being  the  favored  material, 
though  asphalt  has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  Ten  miles  of 
streets  and  five  of  alleys  are  under  the  control  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  also  assumes  the  expense,  a fact  which  benefits 
the  other  half  of  the  ward  from  its  being  allowed  all  the  city 
appropriation.  The  asphalt  streets  are  swept  four  or  five 
times  a day  and  flushed  at  night,  while  the  macadam  is 
liberally  sprinkled.  The  cost  is  $1,200  per  month,  met  by 
an  assessment  of  $15  for  each  25  feet  of  residence  frontage 
and  twice  as  much  for  business  streets.  A narrower  road- 
way is  now  being  urged — 26  feet  instead  of  32  feet,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  tree-lined  thorough- 
fares. 

The  South  Park  Improvement  Association  last  year  spent 
about  $10,000  in  keeping  that  district  clean.  Individuals, 
churches,  stores,  apartment  buildings,  contribute  the  funds  in 
monthly  assessments  of  $i  or  more.  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago contributes  $1,500  annually.  The  association’s  various 
activities  have  been  previously  noted  in  this  department. 

The  Woodlawn  Improvement  Association  is  planning  to 
plant  a vacant  lot  this  spring  in  addition  to  its  regular  work, 
and  asphalt  is  to  be  laid  on  a number  of  streets  in  the  district. 
The  association  employs  four  sprinkling  carts,  and  three 
wagons  are  used  for  the  removal  of  ashes  and  garbage  from 
apartment-houses  by  special  contract.  The  snow  plows  are 
of  the  improved  pattern,  and  five  are  in  use.  Five  laborers 
are  employed  all  the  year  round,,  the  number  being  increased 
in  summer  to  fifteen.  The  receipts  for  this  year  will  amount 
to  over  $12,000.  The  funds  are  raised  by  assessment  accord- 
ing to  frontage.  Vacant  property  is  rated  at  6 cents  per 
front  foot  a year ; property  with  two-story''improvements  at 
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24  cents,  and  with  three  or  more  story  improvements  at  36 
cents  and  upward.  A special  rate  is  made  for  Sixty-third 
street,  the  business  street  of  the  section,  which  contributes- 
$2,300  a year.  Edward  G.  Carter,  Superintendent  of  Oak- 
woods  Cemetery,  is  President  of  the  association. 

The  Douglas  Improvement  Association,  another  South  Side 
organization,  has  offered  $275  in  twelve  money  prizes  for 
the  best  kept  lawns  in  its  district.  The  association  was  or- 
ganized in  1904,  and  since  then  about  $12,000  has  been  ex- 
pended on  sprinkling,  flushing,  hauling  rubbish,  removing 
snow,  planting  grass  and  even  sprinkling  alleys.  One  item 
of  the  $6,000  expended  last  year  is  $50.80  for  salt.  Seven 
tons  of  salt  were  used  to  melt  the  snow  on  the  twelve  miles 
of  sidewalk  in  the  district. 

The  Rogers  Park  Improvement  Association  on  the  West 
Side  of  the  city  has  500  members  who  subscribe  $2  a year 
each.  With  this  $1,000  the  association  performs  a multiplicity 
of  small  tasks.  In  spring  the  clean  ashes  are  used  for  filling 
up  the  alleys  between  different  lengths  of  sidewalk.  In  sum- 
mer the  weeds  on  the  vacant  lots  are  cut  down  and  burned. 
The  association  even  takes  in  hand  the  collection  of  stray 
dogs  for  the  city  authorities.  The  organization  has  been  in 
existence  nine  years  and  during  that  time  has  worked  for 
such  objects  as  the  reduction  of  taxes,  organization  of  park 
districts,  extensions  of  the  sewer  system  and  5-cent  car  fare. 

The  Wicker  Park  Improvement  Association  on  the  North- 
west Side  will  purchase  about  50  rustic  flower  stands  to  be 
set  up  at  street  corners.  The  property  owners  subscribe  about 
$150  a month  at  the  rate  of  2 cents  per  frontage  foot.  This- 
money  is  expended  mainly  for  the  hire  of  two  men  for  street 
cleaning. 

The  Ravenswood  Improvement  Association,  another  or- 
ganization in  the  same  section  of  the  city,  has  for  its  purpose 
the  cleaning  and  improving  of  streets  and  alleys.  There  are 
seventeen  miles  of  .streets  within  these  limits,  and  last  year 
$3,200  was  collected  from  the  residents.  Two  cents  for  each 
foot  of  street  frontage  is  paid  for  sprinkling  during  seven 
months  of  the  year.  The  charge  for  each  lot  for  removing 
snow  is  $i — $2  for  corner  lots.  All  the  churches  and  public 
buildings  in  the  locality  subscribe  liberally,  and  many  of  the 
small  shopkeepers  pay  more  than  required.  The  association 
owns  two  improved  snow  plows  and  two  sprinkling  wagons. 

The  Milwaukee  Avenue  Improvement  Association  has  re- 
cently been  organized  to  clean  and  sprinkle  that  thoroughfare, 
which  is  the  principal  business  street  of  a German  district. 
It  has  been  decided  to  purchase  a sprinkling  cart,  wagons 
and  horses  to  be  hired  from  a fund  to  be  secured  by  popular 
subscriptions.  The  plan  is  to  have  each  merchant  pay  the 
sum  of  $i  per  month  for  each  twenty-five  feet  of  frontage. 

Morgan  Park,  one  of  the  pretty  suburbs  of  Chicago,  has  a 
live  improvement  association  which  is  ably  assisted  by  an 
interesting  newsy  weekly  paper,  “The  Ridge  Record,”  de- 
voted to  matters  of  interest  to  several  towns  on  the  “Ridge” 
between  Chicago  and  Blue  Island.  The  association  keeps 
the  paper  well  supplied  with  improvement  news,  and  is  mak- 
ing preparations  to  purchase  a spraying  outfit  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  cottony  maple  scale.  Recent  numbers  con- 
tain interesting  contributions  on  “The  Coming  of  the  Birds,” 
and  “Tree  Trimming,”  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Bohn,  one  of  the  active 
workers  in  the  association,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Park 
Board  of  the  Calumet  District.  The  commissioners  have  re- 
cently employed  Superintendent  Jens  Jensen  of  the  West 
Side  Park  System  of  Chicago  to  plan  improvements  for  the 
parks.  The  first  work  will  be  to  improve  the  railroad  sta- 
tion park. 
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Tree  Wardens  and  Park  Officials  of  Connecticut  Meet 


The  state  of  Connecticut  has  taken  a long  step 
forward  in  the  work  of  systematic  tree  protection 
by  the  formation  of  the  Connectitcut  Association 
of  Tree  Wardens  and  Park  Officials,  which  held  its 
first  meeting  in  the  State  Capitol  at  Hartford, 
March  7.  The  objects  of  the  organization  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  constitution  are  to  secure  co-opera- 
tion in  all  interests  concerned  with  the  trees,  and 
to  collect  and  disseminate  throughout  the  state  all 
available  information  concerning  trees  and  their 
care  and  protection.  Finance,  publication,  and  leg- 
islative committees  are  maintained  and  vice-presi- 
dents elected  for  each  county  in  the  state  who  pre- 
side over  their  county  organizations.  An  annual 
meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  state  capitol  within 
one  month  after  the  election  of  tree  wardens,  and 
four  other  meetings  during  the  year  as  arranged  by 
the  president  and  secretary. 

The  publication  committee  is  to  engage  in  an 
active  campaign  for  sq^reading  news  of  trees  and  in- 
formation about  the  tree  laws  of  the  state.  Several 
of  the  speakers  called  attention  to  the  lack  of  gen- 
eral information  about  the  laws  the  tree  wardens 
are  expected  to  enforce. 

The  following  officers  were  elected;  President, 
A.  C.  Sternberg,  West  Hartford;  secretary,  L.  W. 
Ripley,  Glastonbury;  ist  vice-president,  J.  H.  Hale, 
Glastonbury;  2d  vice-president,  J.  N.  Brooks,  Far- 
rington ; 2d  vice-president,  Prof.  A.  G.  Gulley,  Mans- 
field. County  vice-presidents ; Dr.  F.  T.  Murlless, 
Suffield;  G.  C.  Ham,  of  Naugatuck;  N.  C.  Barker,  of 
Lebanon;  Edwin  Hoyt,  New  Canaan;  H.  G.  Carver, 
of  Putnam ; Hermann  Lawrentz,  of  Litchfield ; Ros- 
coe  Gardner,  of  Cromwell;  J.  C.  Hammond,  Jr.,  of 
Vernon.  Finance  committee:  R.  O.  Cheney,  of 
Manchester;  M.  L.  Reynolds,  of  Bridgeport;  G.  X. 
Amrhyn,  New  Haven;  G.  A.  Fairfield,  Hartford; 
W.  M.  Shepardson,  Middlebury. 

The  morning  session  opened  with  about  50  pres- 


ent, of  whom  32  were  enrolled  as  members.  There 
are  about  two  hundred  tree  wardens  in  the  state. 

A.  C.-  Sternberg,  who  presided,  spoke  briefly  of 
the  pioneer  work  in  establishing  experiment  sta- 
tions and  promoting  the  good  roads  movement.  He 
was  followed  by  Governor  Roberts,  who  called'  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  rights  of  corporations  in 
the  highways  and  the  legal  right  of  tree  wardens 
sometimes  conflicted,  and  hoped  that  the  association 
would  succeed  in  harmonizing  the  two  interests. 

James  Draper,  secretary  of  the  Park  Board  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  told  of  the  care  of  trees  in  that 
city.  He  thought  the  trees  should  be  under  the 
care  of  the  park  board  rather  than  the  street  depart- 
ment. J.  H.  Hale,  of  Glastonbury,  the  next  speaker, 
introduced  the  first  tree  warden  bill  in  the  legisla- 
ture. He  told  how  it  came  about  through  indig- 
nation at  the  destruction  of  a row  of  fine  elms,  and 
recommended  a new  law  that  would  give  tree  war- 
dens more  definite  and  extensive  powers. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  Norman  McD.  Craw- 
ford, of  Hartford,  spoke  on  the  relation  of  the  pub- 
lic service  corporations  to  the  tree  wardens,  and 
explained  the  law  for  the  protection  of  the  trees, 
which  authorizes  local  officials  to  designate  and 
mark  certain  trees  on  the  highways  which  must  be 
preserved  for  ornamental  purposes.  J.  L.  Adams, 
of  the  Consolidated  Railway,  and  Highway  Com- 
missioner J.  H.  MacDonald  also  made  addresses. 
The  following  tree  wardens  spoke  briefly:  John  B. 
Noble,  East  Windsor;  Chester  E.  Brainard,  Enfield; 
Henry  Mason,  Earmington;  Lewis  W.  Ripley, 
Glastonbury ; R.  O.  Cheney,  Manchester ; S.  W. 
Eddy,  Simsbury ; Elbert  L.  Eord,  Milford ; Joseph 
Hammond,  Jr.,  Vernon;  John  C.  Stoughton,  South 
Windsor.  The  following  were  elected  associate 
members:  A.  R.  Wadsworth  and  Allen  B.  Cook, 
Farmington ; Samuel  Keller,  Ridgefield ; Carl  U. 
Fohn,  Hartford;  E.  S.  Greer,  Hartford;  Chas.  E. 
Keith,  Bridgeport. 
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Pathway  Planting^,  WissahicKon  ParK,  Philadelphia. 


Happening  in  the  vicinity  of  the  park  attached  to 
the  Wissahickon  Inn,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  in 
early  spring,  I was  pleased  to  find  it  to  be  the  time 
when  hosts  of  the  earliest  spring  flowering  shrubs 
were  in  bloom,  and  knowing  the  desire  of  your  read- 
ers to  have  such  sights  represented,  the  photograph 
of  the  accompanying  illustration  was  taken.  My  chief 
object  was  to  catch  the  display  of  the  golden  bell,  the 
Forsythias,  which  were  then  in  their  prime,  and  which 
I do  not  think  I ever  saw  in  such  good  condition.  The 
group  on  the  left  of  the  path,  the  first  group,  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  this  shrub,  and  planted  as  they  are, 
in  masses,  they  are  most  effective.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  prettiest  features  of  this  park  is  the  grouping  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs.  The  park  itself  is  extensive, 
giving  ample  room  for  the  use  of  a great  variety  of 
subjects.  Following  the  line  of  golden  bells,  for  in- 
stance, there  can  be  seen  in  the  distance  the  advance 
tree  of  the  white  dogwood  group,  and  just  beyond 
these  trees  are  a number  of  the  red-flowered  horse 
chestnut,  Aesculus  rubicunda,  in  line  for  flowering ; 
and  still  not  far  away  are  the  pink  flowered  dogwood — 
one  of  the  grandest  of  early  flowering  small  trees. 

Commencing  on  the  right  hand  of  the  path,  the  first 
shrub  is  Cornus  alba,  the  famed  red-twigged  dog- 
wood of  winter.  Its  flowers  are  in  flat  heads,  white ; 
and  the  berries  are  white  when  ripe.  But  its  merits 
are  chiefly  its  blood-red  shoots  in  winter,  almost  as 
striking  as  a bush  full  of  red  flowers. 

The  next  bush  in  flower,  following  a deciduous  tree 


just  leafing  out,  is  the  European  wayfaring  bush,  Vi- 
burnum  lantana.  It  has  flat  heads  of  white  flowers 
m early  spring ; later  on  large  bunches  of  red  berries 
follow.  Altogether  it  is  a desirable  early-blooming 
shrub.  And  bear  in  mind,  if  necessary,  it  is  the  very 
thing  for  a limestone  soil. 

Next  to  this  Vfiburnum  is  the  Spiraea  Thunbergii, 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  Spiraeas  to 
flower  in  spring.  Its  branches  are  very  slender,  and 
when  clothed  with  their  white  flowers  are  beautiful 
and  of  much  use  for  cutting  for  vases  of  flowers.  Its 
leaves  are  uncommonly  long  for  a Spiraea. 

Following  the  path  which  swings  to  the  right  we 
come  on  a group  collection  of  fire  bushes,  Pyrus  Japon- 
ica,  in  fine  display  of  bloom.  Besides  the  common 
scarlet  one,  there  are  the  white,  salmon,  pink  flowered 
and  others.  These  are  always  effective  when  in  bloom, 
and  being  hardy  and  regular  bloomers,  they  are  in  all 
collections.  Then  their  prickly  character  makes  them 
useful  for  planting  where  would-be  intruders  would 
like  to  tread. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  main  path  shown  is^  a group 
of  the  Japanese  Judas  tree,  Cercis  Japonica,  and  not 
far  away  are  some  of  the  native  ones,  C.  Canadensis. 
The  Japanese  is  the  dwarfer  one,  but  has  the  deeper 
pink  flowers.  An  odd  feature  of  both  these  Judas 
trees  is  that  the  small  bunches  of  flowers  come  out 
year  after  year  on  old  shoots  as  well  as  in  great  abun- 
dance on  newer  ones,  and  they  are  always  sure  to 
flower.  Joseph  Meehan. 
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The  Spring*  Garden— I 


Preparatory  Work, 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  an  essay  on  landscape, 
nevertheless  for  the  sake  of  completeness  I may  say 
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a few  words  on  the  preparation  of  the  ground.  In 
the  first  place  have  it  well  surveyed  and  a map  made 
indicating  the  topography.  Then  if  any  clearing  of 
old  fences  or  interfering  growths  is  necessary,  have 
it  done.  While  this  is  proceeding  the  planting  plan 
may  be  determined,  and  you  will  be  in  a position 
to  arrange  any  drains  that  may  be  needed.  If  the 
ground  admits  of  it,  many  of  these  may  be  led  into 
a lake  formed  for  the  growth  of  water  lilies.  An- 
other set  may  be  led  to  the  willow  ground.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  but  little  of  draining  is  necessary 
if  the  estate  has  been  well  selected.  Neither  ought 
much  grading  to  be  needful ; it  is  most  useless  and 
expensive  work,  often  enough  resulting  in  much 
worse  engineering  than  nature  started  out  with. 
When  this  preliminary  work  is  complete,  the  whole 
ground  had  best  be  ploughed,  the  subsoiler  run 
in  the  furrows,  harrowed  with  an  “Acme”  or  other 
approved  harrow,  as  much  of  rough  stuff  and  stones 
collected  as  possible  and  carted  off. 

When  conditions  suit  cross-plough  and  harrow  in 
all  the  well  rotted  manure,  you  can  (30  or  40  loads 
to  the  acre).  Your  ground  will  then  be  in  conditon 
to  grow  grass  and  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  roads  may  now  be  pegged  out.  An  easy 
way  of  tracing  the  curves  is  by  setting  a pair  of  cart 
wheels  on  an  axle  of  their  width,  and  driving  over 
them.  The  marks  the  wheels  make  will  surelv  be 
good  curves,  and  the  pegging  can  be  so  arranged. 

You  may  now  build  your  roads  if  convenient,  and 
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finish  all  grades  up  or  down  from  them.  You  may 
or  may  not  have  sown  the  main  part  of  your  ground 
to  grass  while  the  roads  are  being  made.  But  if 
this  has  been  deferred  until  the  roads  and  grades 
and  buildings  are  completed,  give  another  light 
ploughing,  harrowing  and  raking,  collecting  all  the 
stones  you  can.  There  are  sure  to  be  successive  crops 
of  these  on  most  ground. 

Don’t  buy  grass  mixtures.  You  will  be  sure  to 
have  mixture  enough  in  a few  years.  Buy  red  top 
or  blue  grass  for  most  parts  of  the  middle  Atlantic 
states,  as  pure  as  you  can,  and  sow  separately  or 
mixed,  as  you  prefer,  but  do  the  mixing  yourself. 
Sow  about  four  bushels  to  the  acre. 

White  clover  comes  into  most  ground  whether 
or  no;  for  my  part  I like  it  because  it  grows  green 
after  a drought  more  rapidly  than  grasses.  If  sown 
it  should  be  separately,  one  quart  to  the  acre. 
When  the  seed  is  sown  you  can  follow  with  a good 
brush  harrow  or  a rake,  and  then  roll  well. 

If  all  this  work  is  done  as  early  as  possible  in 
spring,  you  can  peg  out  your  groups,  plant  them 
while  the  grass  is  growing,  and  by  the  middle  of 
June  yon  can  begin  with  the  lawn  mower.  I am 


assuming  that  whatever  the  size  of  the  place  ade- 
quate labor  will  be  available. 

This  is  a rapid  sketch  of  the  work  necessary  in 
the  formation  of  a fine  place,  and  from*  time  to 
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time  as  the  grouping  is  treated  other  details  will 
be  noticed. 

I would  like  to  say  in  entering  upon  this  section 
of  the  work  that  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  anyone 
to  adopt  the  classified  grouping.  They  can  go 
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through  it  and  select  anything  they  please,  just  as 
they  do  from  any  catalogue.  If  they  adopt  it, 
they  will  find  it  a convenience,  for  the  near  allies 
are  sure  to  be  within  reasonable  distances  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  or  maybe  for  the  work  of  the 
hybridiser. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  springtime  and 
the  awakening  of  Nature  in  northern  climates,  that 
everyone  has  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
subject.  Unless  sadly  bereft  of  their  senses,  their 
very  instincts  will  teach  them  that  nature  is  now 
making  her  supreme  effort  in  the  work  of  rejuven- 
esQpnce  and  clothing  herself  with  exquisite  beauty. 

Of  what  the  beauty  in  a garden  consists  will  be 
briefly  set  forth  in  the  following  pages.  The  fig- 
ures in  the  margins  pertain  to  the  groups  of  the 
conspectus,  as  the  genera  under  such  figures  per- 
tain more  or  less  in  structure  to  all  others  of  the 
group  independent  of  size. 

I. — Symplocarpus  is  a genus  which  few  will  ad- 
mit to  the  garden  unless  it  be  for  purposes  of  illus- 
tration. It  yields  one  of  the  earliest  of  highly  but 
not  agreeably  odorous  flowers,  and  should  be 
planted  in  moist  out-of-the-way  ground.  Arisaema 
triphyllum  may  also  be  planted  in  shady  places 
near  it,  and  if  there  be  water  Arontium  aquaticum 
or  golden-club  may  be  introduced  as  a further  illus- 
tration of  a curious  and  widely  diffused  group 
which  are  especially  well  developed  in  the  tropics. 
Lemnas  or  duck-weeds,  and  especially  Wolffias, 
are  the  smallest  of  all  flowering  plants,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  imagine  the  evolution  of  all  flower- 
ing plants  from  these  humble  aquatics,  some  of  them 


less  than  half  a line  in  diameter,  floating  at  the 
surface  of  stagnant  shallow  water,  gradually  build- 
ing up  soil,  or  leaving  for  ages  untold,  deposits  to 
be  changed  into  peats. 

5- — Trilliums  or  wake-robins  are  liliaceous  plants, 
generally  found  in  woods  and  doing  best  in  shady 
places.  They  are  handsome  and  quite  early  to 
flower  in  many  cases.  The  purple  sessile,  the  vari- 
ously shaded  erectum,  and  the  white  grandiflorum 
may  all  be  looked  for  early  in  the  season. 

Tradescantia  Virginica  bears  blue  or  white  or  rose 
colored  flowers  on  tufted  narrow-leaved  plants  and 
are  excellent  for  planting  in  small  beds  in  the  grass 
in  front  of  dwarf  conifers.  There  is^no  better  sit- 
uation for  monocotyledons  than  among  the  fir 
tribes,  nor  does  their  light  green,  sometimes  mas- 
sive, foliage  show  to  better  advantage  anywhere 
than  with  a backing  of  the  commonly  dark  small 
foliage  of  conifers.  A very  attractive  group  of 
beds  may  be  planted  to  flower  at  this  season ; Bulboco- 
diums,  Colchicums,  Erythroniums,  Tulips,  Fritilarias. 
Scillas,  Chionodoxas,  Puschkinias,  Hyacinthus,  Mus- 
cari.  Alliums,  Anthericum,  Asphodel,  Hemerocallis 
angustifolia,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  for  foliage  a 
few  of  the  Smilax  and  Asparagus  may  be  planted,  so 
also  may  Veratrum  viride,  and  southward  the  Ruscus 
or  butcher’s  brooms.  James  MacPherson. 


A PATENT  WEED  CUTTER. 

The  weed  cutter  shown  here  was  patented  by 
John  Killefer,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  cutters  are  fastened  to  the  frame  i by  bolts 
or  clips  (indicated  at  lo),  with  their  shanks  6 ex- 
tending rearward  at  an  angle,  the  bends  8 extend- 
ing downward  from  the  shanks  and  being  through- 
out substantially  parallel  to  the  line  of  draft  and 
the  cutting  portions  7 extending  from  the  bends  8 
rearward  at  a reverse  angle  to  the  shanks  and  with 
a slight  forward  dip.  As  seen  in  the  cut  the 
draft-frame  i is  drawn  over  the  ground  the  cutters 
and  cutting  portions  7 of  the  cutters  will  be  drawn 
along  slightly  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
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Landscape  Problems  of  tbe  Lawn  Plan  CemeterT'. 


In  a series  of  articles  on  “The  Modern  Rural 
Cemetery”  that  have  been  appearing  in  The  Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle  of  America,  Henry  F.  Torrey  has 
the  following  to  say  of  “The  Landscape  Lawn  Plan” 
in  the  May  issue  of  that  journal; 

The  landscape  lawn  plan,  like  the  best  work  of 
the  park  designer,  has  for  its  basic  principle  the 
Avorking  out  to  its  fullest  beauty  of  some  scheme  of 
landscape  effect  which  nature  herself  has  suggested, 
but  the  adaptation  of  such  a landscape  scheme  to 
practical  use  as  cemetery  ground  presents  a series 
of  new  problems  which  would  not  be  encountered 
in  park  work. 

The  growing  preponderance  of  monumental  struc- 
tures upon  the  lawns  so  disturbs  the  balance  of 
the  most  carefully  arranged  planting  that  a ceme- 
tery landscape  must  necessarily  be  considered  un- 
finished long  after  a park  planting  would  present 
the  picture  which  the  artist  had  designed.  Even  in 
Spring  Grove,  the  birthplace  of  the  landscape  lawn 
system,  Wm.  Salway  has  been  called  upon  to  sup- 
plement and  complete  the  landscape  work  of  so 
great  a master  as  Adolph  Strauch  himself. 

While  the  cemeteries  have  been  developing  their 
new  beauty  of  naturalness  and  simplicity,  there  has 
also  been  great  progress  in  monumental  art,  so  that 
the  stone  work  in  the  modern  cemetery  is,  from  the 
sculptor’s  or  architect’s  viewpoint,  of  far  higher 
average  merit  than  could  be  found  in  any  cemetery 
of  years  ago. 

So  impressed  are  some  monument  makers  by  the 
beauty  of  their  handiwork  that  I have  been  urged 
by  some  of  the  smaller  men  in  the  business  not  to 
permit  trees  to  be  planted  in  the  ground  laid  out 
in  burial  lots  lest  their  falling  leaves  should  stain 
the  stone  work. 

Each  superintendent  has  to  plan  his  own  scheme 
of  landscape  art  for  the  harmonious  development 
of  the  best  beauty  of  his  own  cemetery,  between 


this  extreme  of  cemetery  sections  depending  wholly 
upon  their  crowded  rows  of  monuments  for  “land- 
scape effect,”  and  the  other  limit,  the  ideal  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  lovers  of  nature’s  handiwork  who 
would  see  the  burial  plots  in  lawn  sections  un- 
marred by  any  dressed  or  sculptured  memorial  of 
stone  or  bronze,  or  mounded  grave,  and  would  use 
only  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  perfect  trees  and  of 
natural  boulders  for  memorial  purposes  above  the 
level  of  the  turf.  So  that  each  proprietor  would 
own  not  merely  his  little  rectangular  plot,  but 
would  be  the  owner  of  a component  part  of  the 
broad,  beautiful  landscape  in  which  it  is  set. 

The  differences  in  the  initial  features  of  the 
grounds  to  be  used  for  a cemetery  are  not  less  im- 
portant than  its  special  characteristics  of  topog- 
raphy and  climate.  These  variations,  with  the  con- 
ditions which  the  recognized  rights  of  the  lot  own- 
ers impose  upon  the  superintendent,  give  to  the 
landscape  lawn  system  an  entirely  different  defini- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  respective  superintendents 
of  the  different  cemeteries. 

The  one  may  find  his  entire  acreage  in  cultivated 
fields,  with  hardly  a tree  to  break  the  horizon,  so 
that  he  begins  at  once  a search  for  large  specimen 
trees  and  shrubs  and  plans  close  planting  for  quick 
foliage  effect,  looking  with  long  foresight  to  the 
future  growth  and  development  of  trees  and  plants 
to  paint  beautiful  landscapes  upon  the  smooth  can- 
vas of  his  bare  fields. 

Another,  finding  a too  abundant  growth  of  trees 
upon  his  ground,  is  at  once  called  upon  to  solve 
problems  in  practical  forestry,  and  sees  that  all  his 
future  care  of  the  ground  involves  a forestry  treat- 
ment which  differs  from  the  old  world  development 
of  the  science  as  an  industrial  art,  since  the  ceme- 
tery or  park  engineer  deals  with  the  aesthetic  side 
of  the  subject  and  must  apply  his  work  of  forest 
conservation  and  utilization  to  the  development  of 
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the  highest  and  most  diversified  beauty  from  the 
abundant  material  which  nature  presents  for  his 
use  or  selection. 

Woodland  or  Forest  Hill  or  Greenwood  are  ap- 
propriate names  for  such  a place,  where  any  con- 
siderable area  is  maintained  in  forest  growth  and 
such  maintenance  is  sound  business  management 
aside  from  its  aesthetic  charm,  since  that  portion  of 
the  ground  will  be  the  most  economically  cared  for 
of  the  whole  cemetery  area. 

A most  restful  feature  of  a cemetery  and  the  most 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  those  who  appreciate  the 
simple  charm  of  nature’s  own  landscapes  is  the 
woodland  road  or  path.  The  landscape  lawn  plan 
is  based  upon  simple,  natural  compositions  of  land- 
scape elements  for  its  aesthetic  beauty,  with  such 
arrangement  and  regulation  of  lawn  surface  and 
planting,  and  of  grave  finish  and  monumental  work 
as  will  facilitate  the  neatest  possible  care  of  the 
entire  grounds  at  an  economical  rate  of  expense. 

To  meet  these  conditions  we  must  prohibit  all 
fences  and  hedges,  all  copings,  chains  and  railings, 


all  enclosures  or  boundary  markings  of  any  sort 
around  the  individual  lots.  Each  cemetery  section 
must  be  treated  as  a continuous  lawn  under  a gen- 
eral plan,  and  we  must  therefore  permit  no  plant- 
ing of  trees  or  shrubbery  excepting  by  the  cemetery 
corporation. 

The  grave  surface  should  be  a part  of  the  lawn, 
and  where  the  attitude  of  the  proprietors  prevents 
such  treatment  for  the  present,  there  should  be 
some  regulation  of  the  care  of  graves  which  will 
keep  the  entire  list  of  graves  in  neat,  presentable 
condition  at  all  seasons. 

With  the  graves  a part  of  the  lawn,  the  single 
graves  in  the  public  ground  should  be  as  neatly  kept 
as  those  upon  the  family  lots  of  the  most  wealthy 
proprietors,  and  under  the  perpetual  care  system 
which  should  everywhere  prevail  a family  should 
feel  assured  that  the  last  resting  place  of  loved  ones 
will  be  cared  for  with  the  same  neatness,  whether 
the  friends  are  visiting  the  cemetery  each  week  or 
are  living  a thousand  miles  distant  from  the  graves. 


Modern  Interment  Methods  in  California 


Editor  Park  and  Cemetery: — Not  to  be  outdone 
by  their  brethren  in  the  East,  Mount  Olivet  Ceme- 
tery, of  San  Francisco,  sends  the  accompanying 
illustration  of  the  methods  in  use  at  interments. 

This  device  is  the  “Floral  Mantle,”  and  not  only 
lowers  the  casket  into  the  box  at  bottom  of  gr.ave. 
but  the  weight  of  the  casket  automatically  operates 
a floral  screen,  which,  v/hile  the  service  is  being 
conducted,  gradually  covers  the  opening  with  a 
beautiful  mantle  of  flowers,  thus  shielding  from  view 
the  open  grave  and  ending  the  ceremony  with  grace 
and  dignity.  The  earth  mound  is  entirely  covered 
with  foliage  and  cut  flowers. 

Mount  Olivet,  located  within  the  sound  of  the 
waves  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  beautified  with  trees 
of  perpetual  green  and  a profusion  of  flowers  which 


floral  mantle  and  earth  covering. 


are  so  easily  cultivated,  furnishes  a suitable  setting 
to  this  ceremony. 

Like  most  natural  functions,  burial  is  painful  to 
people  of  fine  sensibilities.  To  the  end  that  these 
moments  of  grief  may  be  soothed  and  the  feeling 
of  separation  made  less  poignant,  the  modern  ceme- 
tery has  been  planned.  Here  amidst  green  lawns 
and  sheltering  trees 

“Where  everlasting  Spring  abides 
And  never  dying  flowers” 
we  bring  our  loved  ones  to  their  final  home. 

There  is  nothing  so  consoling  to  the  mind  of  the 
bereaved  as  the  contemplation  of  natural  objects 
when  properly  presented.  The  up-to-date  cemetery 
must  study  every  plan  to  supplement  the  efforts  of 
the  undertaker,  who  after  many  hours  of  care  and 
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solicitude  at  last  aproaches-  the  cemetery  very  often 
with  feelings  of  anxiety  and  frequently  leaves  it  in 
deep  disgust. 

How  much  better  for  both  the  cemetery  and  him- 
self when  he  can  be  met  by  a gentlemanly  superin- 
tendent and  respectable  uniformed  pall-bearers 
who  bear  the  casket  and  lay  it  reverently  upon  the 
Floral  Mantle.  The  mechanism  is  started,  and 
while  the  minister  pronounces  the  services  for  the 
dead,  the  casket  gradually  dissolves  from  view  and 
the  device  closes  with  its  floral  mantle  surrounded 
by  the  flowers  contributed  by  sorrowing  friends. 

The  repulsiveness  of  the  qpen  grave  is  supple- 
mented by  a touch  of  tenderness  and  beauty,  and 
the  last  remembrance  is  softened  by  suitable 
emblems  of  immortality.  J.  J.  De  Haven. 


THE  FLORAL  M.A  NTLE  WITH  C.\SKET  READY  TO  LOWER. 


Btirial  of  Animal  Pets  in  Cemeteries. 


After  a controversy  of  several  years’  duration 
County  Judge  A.  S.  Swartz  has  rendered  a decision, 
denying  the  right  of  anyone  in  Pennsylvania  to  inter 
domestic  animals  in  cemeteries  set  apart  for  human 
beings.  A Mr.  Charles  E.  Bean  buried  a pet  dog  in 
his  family  lot  in  the  graveyard  attached  to  St.  Peter’s 
Evangelical  Church,  North  Wales,  Pa.,  and  later  re- 
moved its  body  at  the  request  of  the  church  council, 
but  erected  a tablet  in  its  memory  over  the  spot  where 
it  had  been  buried.  An  injunction  was  sought  to  re- 
move this  stone  and  the  judge’s  decision,  which  is 
printed  more  fully  below  gave  the  church  officials 
the  power  to  order  its  removal.  Many  people,  who 
have  a kindly  respect  for  animal  pets,  will  differ  with 
Judge  Swartz  in  his  straining  after  sentimental  rea- 
sons for  his  decision,  for  his  opinion  is  practically 
founded  on  sentiment,  and  while  there  may  be  reason- 
able objections  to  permitting  the  burial  of  animals  in 
our  cemeteries,  reasons  are  not  so  valid  in  our  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  permission  for  tablets  in  memory  of 
faithful  animal  service  and  affection.  One  may  do  a 
great  deal  of  thinking  on  this  question,  and  thought 
out  even  crudely,  objections  lose  much  of  their  force. 
However,  a judge  deserves  sympathy  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  render  a decision  on  sentimental  grounds  ; he 
is  decidedly  out  of  his  element,  notwithstanding  that 
sentiment  may  be  said,  perhaps,  to  be  as  old  as  the 
hills,  it  would  be  well  for  all  cemetery  organizations 
to  include  in  their  rules  and  regulations  stipulations 
on  this  question. 

The  decision  is  as  follows: 

“This  cemetery  belongs  to  the  church  and  was  set  apart  as 
sacred  ground  for  Christian  burial.  One  by  one  the  church 
members  and  others  to  whom  the  privilege  of  burial  was  ex- 
tended found  a resting  place  for  their  bodies.  .Common  senti- 


ment in  every  community  regards  the  resting  place  of  the  dead 
a sacred  spot.  It  is  God’s  acre. 

“The  grave  of  a domestic  animal  or  the  stone  tablet  that 
commenorates  its  death  and  burial  seems  to  us  so  out  of 
place,  when  it  stands  in  a cemetery,  side  by  side  with  the 
memorials  to  our  departed  loved  ones,  that  it  must  be  revolt- 
ing to  our  better  feelings.  True,  it  may  not  offend  the  persons 
whose  affections  were  won  by  the  animal,  but  a man  has  no 
right  to  offend  others  by  invading  the  sacred  grounds  of  a 
cemetery  where  his  friends  and  neighbors  have  rights  that 
must  be  respected. 

“Whether,  therefore,  we  consider  the  language  in  the  cer- 
tificate or  the  recognized  uses  of  a cemetery  and  the  sanctity 
of  the  ground  set  apart  for  a graveyard,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  wrong  to  bury  the  dog  in  the  defendant’s  lot  or  to 
erect  a tablet  to  its  memory. 

“If  the  defendant  may  bury  his  dog  in  the  lot  then  the 
same  right  can  be  invoked  to  bury  all  his  domestic  animals  in 
the  cemetery.  If  the  council  allowed  such  use  of  their  cem- 
etery it  would  soon  be  known  as  an  abandoned  burial  ground. 
People  have  not  reached  that  stage  when  they  are  so  indiffer- 
ent to  the  resting  place  of  their  dead  that  they  will  deposit 
their  bodies  in  a graveyard  that  is  common  to  man  and  beast. 

“A  man  may  not  know  his  companions  in  the  tomb,  but  it 
is  some  consolation,  while  in  life,  to  know  that  he  will  not  be 
laid  beside  a dog  or  that  his  tablet  will  not  be  overshadowed 
by  the  memorial  erected  to  his  neighbor’s  domestic  animal. 

“We  can  see  very  little  distinction  between  the  right  to 
bury  the  dog  and  the  right  to  erect  a tablet  to  the  memory  of 
the  dog.  In  this  case  the  dog  was  buried ; his  grave  is  still 
marked  by  the  tablet,  although  the  body  of  the  dog  was 
removed. 

“The  tablet  is  the  object  that  calls  attention  to  the  burial. 
If  the  dog  were  in  the  ground  without  a marker  a few  years 
would  obliterate  all  evidence  of  the  fact  and  all  would  be 
forgotten,  but  the  tablet  is  a continual  reminder  that  dogs  as 
well  as  men  and  women  may  have  tablets  erected  in  this  ceme- 
tery to  their  memory. 

“If  there  is  no  right  to  bury  the  dog  in  the  lot  we  do  not 
see  how.  there. can  be  any  right  to  place  a tablet  for  the  dog. 
Each  right  must  rest  upon  the  same  basis  for  its  authority.’’ 
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Memorial  CHapel,  Ilion  Cemetery*  llion,  N.  Y. 


RICHARDSON  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL,  ILION.  N.  Y 


The  new  chapel  of  the  Ilion  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, Ilion,  N.  Y.,  was  erected  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Rich- 
ardson as  a memorial  to  her  husband  and  was  dedi- 
cated January  3,  1906,  with  appropriate  services. 
The  first  service  held  in  the  chapel  after  the  dedi- 
cation was  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Richardson  herself, 
who  passed  away  a few  days  later. 

The  building  is  of  bluestone  with  trimmings  of 
sandstone,  and  interior  of  dull  finished  oak,  with 
arched  ceiling  of  cypress,  red  tile  roof  and  concrete 
floor.  The  audience  room  in  the  center  of  the 
structure  has  accommodations  for  250  people.  The 
catacombs,  of  which  there  are  45,  are  arranged  in 
Toth  wings.  The  total  cost  was  $15,000.  The  ground 


about  the  chapel  is  to  be  graded  and  drives  made 
this  season. 

The  Ilion  Cemetery  Association  was  incorporated 
m 1904.  At  that  time  there  were  no  available  lots 
for  sale,  and  45  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  old  cem- 
etery was  purchased  for  $2,250.  Most  of  this  is 
woodland,  and  all  of  it  very  uneven,  causing  a great 
deal  of  expense  for  grading.  Knight  & Hopkins, 
civil  engineers,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  were  employed  to 
survey  about  ten  acres  of  it  and  lay  it  out,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1904  the  work  of  grading  began.  In  the 
spring  of  1905  E.  G.  Schulz  was  engaged  as  super- 
intendent and  continued  the  work  of  improvement. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  about  one-third 
of  the  ten  acres  was  seeded  and  plotted  and 
each  lot  marked  with  twO'  markers.  The  drive- 
ways were  cut  and  graveled,  water  pipes  laid 
and  hydrants  set.  All  paths  in  this  section  are 
seeded  and  every  lot  accessible  from  drive  or  path. 
Regulations  have  been  adopted  for  the  new  section 
prohibiting  mounds,  corner  posts  to  lots  unless  level 
with  the  grounds,  ' and  all  terraces  and  raising  of 
lots.  There  was  no  fund  for  perpetual  care  of  lots 
until  last  year,  when  seven  of  the  most  influential 
citizens  started  it.  Four  per  cent  of  the  amount 
given  is  allowed  annually  for  that  purpose. 

The  superintendent’s  report  for  the  year  shows 
an  expenditure  of  $3,237,  and  tells  in  detail  of  the 
work  of  improvement.  There  were  45  interments 
during  the  year. 


Cemetery  Entrance,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  entrance  to  Oakwood 
'Cemetery,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
■shown  in  the  illustration,  is 
•designed  to  serve  as  an  orna- 
mental gateway  to  the  ceme- 
tery, a railway  bridge  and  a 
screen  for  the  railroad  tracks, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  its 
•double  purpose  of  utility  and 
decoration.  It  embodies  two 
arches  of  pink  Westerly  granite, 
identical  in  design  except  that  the 
inner  one  does  not  bear  the  name 
Oakwood  on  the  panel.  The 
arches  are  far  enough  apart  to 
permit  a double  track.  The 
arch  is  about  47  feet  wide. 

The  granite  was  cut  by  the 
Westerly  Granite  Works,  West- 
erly, R.  I.,  for  H.  Q.  French  of 
New,  York,  who  was  the  con- 
tractor for  the  work.  The  total 
cost  was  about  $21,000. 
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MEETING  OF  OHIO  CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  Association  of  Ohio  Cemetery  Superintendents  and 
Officials  has  prepared  an  interesting  program  for  the  fifth 
annual  convention  to  be  held  at  Columbus,  June  12  and  13,, 
and  at  Washington  Court  House  June  14. 

The  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Neil  House,  and  the  meet- 
ing is  expected  to  be  the  largest  yet  held.  All  members  are 
urged  to  come  and  cemetery  officials  who  are  not  members  are 
cordially  invited  to  be  present.  The  program  announces  that 
ladies  are  especially  welcome. 

The  program  is  as  follows : 

Tuesday,  June  12th. 

Afternoon  Session,  1 130  o’clock. 

Prayer. by  the  Rev.  John  Hewitt 

Address  of  Welcome Mayor  Badger 

Response • • . .George  Van  Atta 

President’s  Address.  Report  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Roll  call,  and  Reception  of  New  Members. 

Communications.  Appointment  of  Committees. 

Secretary’s  Half  Hour : 

Payment  of  Dues. 

Applications  for  Membership. 

Paper — “Tree  and  Shrub  Planting  in  Cemetery,”  H.  A.  Church 
Evening  Session,  8 o’clock. 

Paper — “Some  Requisites  of  an  Efficient  Cemetery” 

Superintendent E.  A.  Sloan 

Report  of  Delegate  to  National  Convention  at  Washington, 

D.  C John  J.  Stephens 

Question  Box.  Nomination  of  Officers. 


During  this  session  the  ladies  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.s. 
Stephens. 

Wednesday,  June  13th. 

Morning  Session,  9 o’clock. 

The  members  will  assemble  in  front  of  hotel  to  take  carriages 
for  the  Ohio  State  University  Grounds,  Franklin  Park 
and  Green  Lawn  Cemetery. 

Luncheon  at  Cemetery  Grounds.  Organ  Recital  in  the  Chapel. 

Visit  Cemetery  Grounds. 

Return  by  electric  cars  to  city,  5 o’clock. 

Evening  Session,  8 o’clock. 

Paper — “Starting  a Cemetery” D.  E.  Whitaker 

Report  of  Committees. 

Paper — “What  is  Most  Required  to  Make  Cemetery  Work  a 

Success’ W.  W.  Disbro 

Unfinished  Business. 

Thursday,  June  14th. 

Morning  Session,  6 :45  o’clock. 

The  members  will  assemble  in  front  of  hotel  to  take  street 
cars  for  union  station  and  there  take  special  car  for 
Washington  C.  H.  On  reaching  Washington,  there  will  be 
carriages  waiting  at  the  B.  & O.  station  to  take  the  vis- 
itors for  a drive  through  the  city  and  out  to  Washington 
Cemetery,  where  luncheon  will  be  served. 

Afternoon  Session,  i o’clock. 

Meeting  will  convene  in  the  new  Memorial  Chapel. 

Prayer by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Jones 

Address  of  Welcome- • Mayor  G.  F.  Robinson 

Response John  J.  Stephens 

Address •• by  Hon.  Mills  Gardner 

Election  of  Officers.  Unfinished  Business.  Adjournment. 
Return  to  Columbia  by  special  car  at  4 o’clock. 

The  officers  for  1906  are ; 

President,  George  Gossard,  Washington  C.  H. 
Vice-president,  D.  E.  Whitaker,  East  Liverpool. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  G.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney. 


NOTES  ON  CEMETERY  LAW. 

Unless  the  lot  of  land  in  which  a body  is  buried  is  owned 
beneficially  by  the  relatives,  the  body,  which  according  to  law 
becomes  a part  of  the  ground  in  which  it  is  interred,  is  the 
property  of  the  owner  of  the  land  so  far  as  an  action  of  tres- 
pass is  concerned,  according  to  a decision  sent  down  by  the 
full  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  in  the  case- 
of  Edward  T.  Feeley  against  William  Andrews,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Catholic  cemetery  at  Mt.  Auburn.  The  plaintiffs- 
claim  that  he  was  liable  for  trespassing  upon  their  lot,  and! 
that  he  opened  a grave  in  so  negligent  a manner  as  to  injure 
a casket  containing  the  body  of  the  plaintiff’s  mother.  The- 
defendant  denied  that  the  plaintiffs  were  owners  of  the  lot, 
and  that  he  had  committed  any  trespass.  The  court  below 
ruled  that  the  plaintiffs  were  not  entitled  to  recover,  and  in- 
overruling  the  exceptions  of  the  plaintiffs,  the  full  bench 
says ; “When  the  plaintiffs’  father  committed  the  bodies  of 
his  child  and  his  wife  to  the  earth  they  became  part  of  the 
land  of  another  and  the  only  person  who  could  maintain  an^ 
action  for  interfering  with  the  bodies  is  the  owner  of  the 
land  of  v/hich  these  bodies  became  a part  when  they  were 
committed  to  it.  That  a licensee  even  when  his  license  is  un- 
revoked has  no  such  interest  in  the  land  as  will  support  an 
action  of  trespass  as  settled.” 

^ ^ ^ 

Assemblyman  Winters,  of  Tioga  county.  New  York,  has 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  that  state  a bill  which- 
amends  the  cemetery  laws  so  as  to  provide  that  all  of  the 
lands  held  by  a cemetery  association  as  an  association  shall 
continue  to  be  exempt  from  taxation,  but  where  an  individual 
holds  more  than  four  lots  aggregating  more  than  one-quarter 
of  an  acre,  such  lots  shall  not  be  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  prevent  individuals  purchasing 
abandoned  or  cemetery  land  now  in  use  and  holding  them 
free  from  taxation  for  speculative  purposes.  Several  bills  are 
now  before  the  Legislature  regarding  the  use  of  cemetery 
lands  and  it  is  claimed  that  in  some  cases  the  lots  are  held 
for  speculative  purposes.  Regarding  the  bill  Mr.  Winters- 
says;  “The  original  cemetery  law  by  Section  10  provides 
for  the  exemption  of  lots  from  taxation,  not  only  those  held 
by  the  association,  but  those  held  by  individuals,  no  matter 
how  many  they  may  have,  provides  that  no  street  shall  be 
laid  out  through  the  lands  without  special  permission  from- 
the  Legislature.  This  section  makes  it  possible  for  the  trus- 
tees to  sell  to  themselves  as  individuals  tracts  of  land,  un- 
limited in  extent  and  to  hold  the  same  free  from  taxation  and' 
even  prevent  their  use  for  cemetery  purposes,  for  which  the 
law  intended  they  should  be  used. 


NEW  CEMETERIES. 

A new  Catholic  cemetery  of  ten  acres,  owned  by  St.  Cecelias- 
Church,  Wyoming,  Pa.,  was  consecrated  on  May  13th. 

5i«  * * 

The  Greenwood  Cemetery  Co.,  of  Tarboro,  N.  C.,  has  been- 
incorporated  with  a capital  of  $10,000. 

* * * . 

Fairview  Cemetery  has  been  incorporated  at  North  Ber- 
wick, Me.,  with  a capital  stock  of  $9,000.  John  H.  Nowell  is- 
president. 

•I:  * =1: 

The  work  of  development  is  in  progress  on  Grand  View 
Cemetery  on  the  Byron  Road  near  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Bellett 
Lawson,  Jr.,  of  The  Buffalo  Burial  Park  .\ssociation,  has  pre- 
pared the  plans  for  the  development  of  the  tract.  It  will  be 
divided  into  12  sections,  and  will  have  an  artificial  lake  as  one 
of  its  features.  W.  C.  Buchholtz  is  superintendent. 
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An7iual  rep07'ts  07'  extracts  frotn  thevt^  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photographs  of  improveinents  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department- 


The  town  of  Leominster,  Mass.,  has  voted  to  sell  the  timber 
which  is  cut  in  Evergreen  Cemetery  and  devote  the  proceeds 
to  creating  a sinking  fund  for  the  care  of  lots. 

5^:  * * 

The  Mahoning  Cemetery  Association,  Youngstown,  O.,  has 
issued  an  order  that  all  new  graves  at  Oak  Hill  are  to  be 
made  level  with  the  lawn  and  will  level  all  old  graves  that 
have  sunk. 

* * * 

Learning  that  the  trades  unions  are  establishing  a Union 
cemetery  in  Chicago,  a local  poet  felt  himself  inspired  to  get 
off  the  following,  which  recently  appeared  in  The  Sunny  side 
under  the  caption  “Running  it  Into  the  Ground”: 

I want  to  be  a Union  man 
And  with  the  Union  stand, 

A label  on  my  forehead, 

A club  within  my  hand; 

And  when  my  brother  dares  to  work, 

If  I don’t  think  he’s  right. 

I’ll  swipe  him  where  it  hurts  the  most 
And  swipe  with  all  my  might. 

And  when  the  strike  is  on,  my  boys, 

I’ll  holler  and  I’ll  shout 
For  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours 
And  put  the  boss  to  rout; 

And  when  my  time  has  come  to  die. 

And  Unions  cannot  save. 

I’ll  be  Union  undertakered 
Into  a Union  grace. 

I want  only  Union  pall-bearers 
To  bear  me  to  my  rest, 

And  none  but  Union  flowers 
To  bloom  upon  my  breast; 

And  when  the  funeral’s  over 
And  I’m  beneath  the  sod. 

I’ll  be  filled  with  Union  sorrow 
If  there  be  no  Union  God. 

* * * 


lows:  Lots  containing  from  200  to  400  square  feet,  $1.00;  from 

400  to  aOO  square  feet,  $1.50;  from  600  to  800  square  feet,  $2.00; 
and  pro  rata  for  larger  lots.  Said  assessment  due  April  1st  of 
each  year,  and  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  and  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  keeping  lots  in  order. 

By-Laws  amended  for  the  accommodation  of  lot-owners  who- 
bought  prior  to  January  1st,  1885,  and  to  insure  the  perpetual 
care  of  said  lots,  owners  can,  by  the  payment  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, more  or  less,  according  to  size  of  lot,  to  the  Secretary,  be 
exempted  from  the  yearly  tax,  said  twenty-five  dollars  to  be 
placed  in  the  Permanent  Fund  at  interest,  the  interest  accruing 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  care  of  lots. 

See  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio,  Section  3583. 

Section  16,  page  7,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

All  lots  sold  after  January  1st,  1885,  will  be  sold  exclusively 
for  cash,  including  corner  stone.  Forty  per  cent,  of  purchase 
money  to  be  placed  in  the  Permanent  Fund,  the  interest  accru- 
ing thereon  to  be  used  [only]  for  eare  of  lots  perpetually.  All 
arrearages  due  the  Hillsboro  Cemetery  Association  must  be  paid 
before  a permit  for  burial  will  be  issued. 

All  lots  must  be  put  in  perpetuai  care  before  a permit  to  put 
up  a monument  will  be  given. 

The  Secretary  would  ask  as  a special  favor  of  persons  apply- 
ing for  permits  to  come  prepared  to  pay  for  the  same,  and  to 
answer  the  following  questions: 

Name  of  deceased  in  full'. 

Place  of  birth  

Place  of  death  

Date  of  birth  

Date  of  Death  

Date  of  interment  

Disease  

Parents'  name  

Late  residence  

In  whose  lot  interred  

Permit  obtained  by 

Name  of  undertaker  [ 

Removed  from  _ . 

Single,  married  or  widowed ' r:  n 

What  relation  to  lot  owner  

Respectfully,  ' - 
W,  A.  MORROW,  Secretary. 

* 4=  * 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  Boston,  has  added  a tract  of  74,400 
sq.  ft.  valued  at  about  $8,000. 

The  Mumford  Rural  Cemetery  Association,  of  Caledonia, 
N.  Y.,  will  erect  a new  pavilion  and  shelter  house. 

A new  receiving  tomb  is  to  be  built  at  Rocklawn  Cemetery, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 

Edwin  C.  Swift,  of  Swift  & Co.,  Chicago,  who  recently 
died  in  Boston,  left  $2,000  to  the  Sagamore  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation, of  Lowell,  Mass. 

Prospect  Cemetery  Association,  Olj'phant,  Pa.,  has  pur- 
chased an  additional  plot  of  land. 

The  trustees  of  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  Lansing,  Mich., 
have  asked  the  City  Council  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,500  to 
purchase  an  additional  tract  for  the  cemetery. 

Ridge  Lawn  Cemeteries,  the  new  tract  of  270  acres  between 
Paterson  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  are  preparing  to  enter  into  the 
work  of  development  on  a large  scale.  Earnshaw  & Punshon, 
of  Cincinnati,  are  preparing  the  plans  for  the  landscape  de- 
velopment of  the  tract.  Administrative  buildings,  a chapel 
and  receiving  vault,  and  gateways  are  to  be  built  at  once,  and 
the  cemetery  invites  proposals  for  such  work  at  its  Newark 
office,  and  also  for  drainage,  road  making  material,  and  fen- 
cing. The  receiving  vault  is  to  be  of  the  side  hill  or  under- 
ground construction,  and  will  have  about  200  catacombs. 


The  Hillsboro  Cemetery  Association,  Hillsboro,  O.,  sends 
out  a notice  in  the  following  form  as  a reminder  to  its  lot 
holders : 

Put  This  Notice  in  Some  Conspicuous  Place.  When  Ton  come  to 
Pay  Bring  Notice  With  Tou.  Remember,  Due  April  1st. 
CBMETERY  NOTICE. 

, * Hillsboro,  Ohio 190.. 

Mr 

To  HILLSBORO  CEMETERY  ASSOCIATION,  Dr. 

To  care-  of  Lot  No Section for 

Years  

To years’  Interest  on @ per  cent. 

To  Perpetual  Care  

To Corner  Stones  at  

To  balance  due  on  lot  

Total  !!!!..!!!!!!!] 

Received  payment. 


Section  18,  page  17,  of  By-Laws  reads  as  follows: 

Each  lot-owner  who  purchased  prior  to  January  1,  1885,  is 
assessed  per  year  for  the  care  of  his  or  her  lot  or  lots,  as  fol- 


♦ * * 

CREMATION. 

A bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a public  crema- 
torium at  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Representative  Babcock  and  re- 
ferred to  the  commissioners  for  report.  It  has  been  heartily 
commended  by  Health  Officer  Woodward,  and  the  commis- 
sioners have  approved  his  recommendation  that  a favorable 
report  be  made  on  the  measure,  which  provides  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $15,000. 

In  1905  there  were  604  cremations  in  England,  as  compared 
with  566  and  476  in  the  two  preceding  years.  The  total  num- 
ber of  cremations  already  performed  in  that  country  is  over 
5,000. 
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Directory  of 

PARK,  < EMETERY,  AND 
CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS 
And  Kindred  Organizations. 


American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents. 
President,  Theodore  Wlrth,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Vice-Presidents,  Byron  Worthen,  Manchester, 
N,  H. : W.  J.  Zartmann,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Chambers,  Toronto,  Ont. ; R.  H.  War- 
der, Chicago,  111.;  E.  Baker,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
W.  R.  Adams,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Secy.-Treas.,  John  W.  Duncan,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents. 

President,  E.  G.  Carter,  “Oak  woods,”  Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President,  J.  C.  Cline,  Dayton,  0. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Pax- 
tang,  Pa. 

Twentieth  Annual  Convention.  Detroit,  1906. 

The  American  Civic  Association. 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Treasurer,  William  B.  Howland.  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 
President,  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Vice-President,  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  St.  James 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Charli's  N.  Lowrle,  156  Fifth  Av., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Downing  Vaux,  6S  Bible  House. 
New  York. 

American  Association  of  Nimserymen. 
President,  E.  Albertson,  Bridgeport,  Ind. 
Vice-President,  Orlando  Harrison,  Berlin,  Md. 
Secretary,  George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Treasurer,  C.  L.  Yates.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Annual  Convention,  Dallas,  Texas,  1906. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

President,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 
Vice-President,  Joseph  Lee.  Boston. 

Treasurer,  B.  P.  Clark.  Boston. 

Secretary,  Edw.  T.  Hartman,  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston. 

Society  of  American  Florists 
and  Ornamental  Horticulturists. 
President.  William  F.  Kastlng,  Buffalo. 
Vice-President,  H.  M-  Altlck,  Dayton,  O. 
Secretary,  Wni.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  H.  B.  Beatty.  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America. 

President,  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Unlv.  of  Neb., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Crawford,  Philadelphia. 
Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  B.  Waters,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton,  New  York 
Botanical  Garden. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements. 

President,  Charles  Carroll  Brown,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

First  Vice-President,  John  R.  Barlow,  Mon- 
treal, Can. 

Secretary,  George  W.  Tillson,  Municipal  Bldg., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  F.  J.  O’Brien,  Oswego.  N.  Y. 
Annual  Convention,  Montreal.  Can..  Sept.  5-7. 
Next  Annual  Meeting,  Detroit,  1906. 

league  of  American  Municipalities. 
President,  R.  G.  Rhett,  Mayor,  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

Vice-President,  Henry  Bohl,  Columbus,  O. 
Treasurer,  W.  D.  Morgan,  Mayor,  George- 
town, S.  C. 

Secretary,  John  MacVlcar,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents  and  Officials. 

President,  George  Gossard,  Washington  C.  H. 
Vice-President,  M.  Whitaker,  E.  Liverpool. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney. 

Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 
President,  Edward  G.  Carter,  Oakwoods,  Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President,  Arthur  J.  Graves,  Blooming- 
ton, 111. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  John  E.  Miller.  Mattoon. 

Hew  England  Cemetery  Association. 
President.  Geo.  W.  Creesy.  Salem,  Mass. 
Vice-President,  Prank  M.  Floyd,  Portland,  Me. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  William  Allen,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Michigan  Cemetery  Association. 
President,  Prank  Eurich,  Woodlawn  Ceme- 
tery, Detroit. 

Vice-President,  J.  W.  Burns,  Port  Huron. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Eugene  Goebel,  “Oak 
Hill,”  Grand  Rapids. 


TOPICAL  INDEX  TO  CURRENT  LITERATURE 


A7i  Index  to  articles  appearing  in  current  is.sues  of  leading  tnagazines  a7id  periodicals  on  Gardening, 
Forestry,  Civic  Improvements  and  kindred  subjects. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rales  with  Park  and  Cemetery. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER,  324  DEARBUR.X  ST,  CHICAGO 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED,  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 


American  Botanist,  The  (A.  B.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

American  Gardening  (Am.  G.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  ' 
Political  and  Social  Science  (Ann.  Am. 
Ac.),  $6.00  year;  single  copy,  50c. 

Architectural  Record  (Arch.  Rec.) 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Architects’  and  Builders’  Magazine 
(A.  B.  M.),  $2.00  a year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Arena,  The,  $2.50  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (Atl.  M.),  $4.00 

year;  single  copy,  35c. 

Century  Magazine  (Cent.),  $4.00  year; 
single  copy,  35c. 

Chautauquan,  The  (Chaut.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Sountry  Gentleman,  The  (C.  G.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Country  Life  in  America  (C.  L.  A.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Craftsman,  The  (Cr.),  $3.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  25c. 

Everybody’s  Magazine  (Ev.  M.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Floral  Life  (P.  L.),  50c  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Farming  (Fg.),  $1.00  year;  single 

copy,  10c. 

Forest  Leaves  (For.  L.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Florists’  Review  (F.  R.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Exchange  (F.  E.),  $1.00  a 
year;  single  copy,  5c. 

Forestry  and  Irrigation  (P.  I.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine  (G.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  lOci 

Garden,  The  (G.),  (English),  $4.50 
year;  single  copy,  12c. 

Gardening  (Gard.),  $2.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  10c. 


Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America  (Q. 
C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Good  Roads  Magazine  (G.  R.  M.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture  (Hort.),  $1.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  5c. 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

House  Beautiful  The  (H.  B.),  $2.00 

House  and  Garden  (H.  G.),  $5.00  year; 
single  copy,  60c. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman  (M.  P.), 
$2.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist  (M.  H.), 

$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Monumental  News  (M.  N.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copv,  10c. 

Mueller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeltung 
(German)  (M.  D.  G.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (M. 
J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Engineering  (M.  E.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

National  Nurseryman  (N.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

New  England  Magazine  (N.  E.  M.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Outing  (Out.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy. 
25c. 

Outlook,  The  (O.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Overland  Monthly,  The  (Ov.  M.),  $1.60 
year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Pacific  Municipalities  (P.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Plant  World,  The  (P.  W.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (Pop.  Scl.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Revue  Horticole  (Rev.  Hort.) 
(French),  $4.25  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Scientific  Am.  Supplement  (Sci.  Am. 
S.),  $5.00  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Woodland  and  Roadside  (vv.  R.),  25c 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

World’s  Work,  The  (W.  W.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  -c. 


C^bic  Imprdbements,  Home  Grounds. 

City  and  Town  Life,  The  Sanitary  Out- 
look. By  J.  C.  Browne.  Pop.  Sci., 
68:359-75.  Apr.,  ’06. 

Civic  Responsibility.  N.  E.  M.,  34:211- 
2.  Apr.,  ’06. 

Playgrounds  of  Washington.  By  H.  S. 
Curtis.  Illust.  Charities,  15:829-31. 
Mch.  3,  ’06. 

Playgrounds,  Public.  Harp.  W.,  50:365. 
Mch.  17,  ’06. 

Railroad  Gardening.  Address  by  Paul 
Huebner.  Illust.  Gard.,  14 :225-6. 
Apr.  15,  ’06. 

Suburban  Gardens,  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 
for.  By  F.  A.  Waugh.  Illust.  C.  L. 
A.,  9:564-6.  Mch.,  ’06. 

Window  and  Veranda  Boxes  By  E.  E. 
Rexford.  Illust.  H.  G.,  3:138-40. 
May,  ’06. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 
Architectural  Treatment  of  a Small 
Garden.  By  Roger  Riordan.  Cent., 
72  ’.35-6.  May,  ’06. 

Arranging  Early  Flowering  Shrubs. 
Right  and  Wrong  Way  of.  By  I.  G. 


Palm.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.,  9 :626.  Mch., 
’06. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Harvard’s.  By  M.  C. 
Crawford.  Illust.  Sci.,  Am.  S.,  61 : 
25268-70.  Mch.  24,  ’06. 

Color  Schemes  in  the  Garden.  By  L. 

Greenlee.  C.  L.  A.,  9:778.  Apr.,  ’06. 
Enclosed  Garden,  Plea  for  the.  By  S. 
S.  Wainwright.  Atlan.,  97 :509-i3. 
Apr.,  ’06. 

Garden  Hidden  by  Informal  Planting. 
By  T.  McAdam.  Illust.  A.  G.,  9:544* 
7.  Mch.,  ’06. 

Garden,  Planning  the.  By  Ida  D.  Ben- 
nett. Illust.  H.  G.,  9:173-5-  Apr., 
’06. 

Garden,  The  Hardy.  By  Ernest  Hem- 
ming. Illust.  H.  G.,  9:175-8.  Apr., 
’06. 

Garden,  The,  and  Its  Furniture.  By 
Gillam  Field.  Illust.  H.  G.,  9:183-6. 
’06. 

Garden  Flowers,  Old,  and  Their  Names. 
By  G.  G.  Niles.  A.  B.,  9:101-6.  Dec., 

’05. 

Gardening  in  a Railroad  Village.  By 
A.  L.  Porterfield.  C.  L.  A.,  9 .’614. 
Mch..  ’06. 
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Size  open  48  in.  long,  18  in.  wide,  in.  high.  Folds  into  a space  7>^x7^x29  inches. 

Weight,  33  pounds. 

Construction  Mechanically 

Correct 


The  New  Champion  Casket  Carriage 

DOUBLE  FOLDING 


THE  CHAMPION  CHEMICAL  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Possesses  all  the  points  of  merit  of  any  truck  and  folds  into 

one-third  the  space 


ALL  SPECIAL  LOCK  NUT  JOINTS 
Impossible  for  any  nut  to  work  loose 

It  is  very  substanli.al  and  durable,  being  made 
froni  the  best  material  obtainable  for  the  pur- 
pose. Every  part  a brace  to  the  other,  conse- 
quently the  strongest  carriage  on  the  market 
and  yet  the  lightest.  The  workmanship  is  first 
class  and  the  plating  is  thorough  in  every 
respect. 

= PRICES  

No,  3324  Oxidized  Copper  . . $25.00 

No.  3325  Nickel 25.00 

No.  3326  Brass  Plated  ....  28.00 
Extra  for  Canvas  Case  . . . 1.00 


Grave  Tents,  Grave  Straps,  Etc.  We  fill 
orders  promptly  and  at  very  lowest  prices. 
WRITE  US 


Baker  Burglar  Proof  Grave  Vaults  are  un- 
approached for  protective  features,  convenience 
of  sealing  and  beauty  of  finish.  A handsome 
photogravure  album  upon  request. 


The  Casket  Carriage  of  today 
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■Gardens  of  Cornish,  The.  By  Frances 
Duncan.  Illust.  Cent.,  72:3-19.  May, 
’06. 

Garden  of  the  Sun.  Route  Notes  in 
Sicily.  By  William  Sharp.  Illust. 
Cent.,  72:37-54.  May,  ’06. 

Garden,  An  Ancient.  By  H.  E.  Smith. 

Illust.  Cent,  72:112-19.  May,  '06. 
Japanese  Garden  on  a Village  Lot.  By 
M.  Homer.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.,  9:534-6. 
Mch.,  ’06. 

Mount  Vernon,  The  Old  Garden  at.  By 
F.  E.  Leupp.  Illust.  Cent.,  72:73-79. 
May,  ’06. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law  and  His  Work. 
By  John  Nolen.  Illust.  H.  G.,  9:117- 
128. 

Rock  Garden,  The.  By  J.  F.  Huss. 

Illust.  Hort.,  3:579-80.  May  5,  ’06. 
Rock  Gardens.  By  Emil  Huth.  Illust. 
M.  D.  G.  (German),  21:  1 12-14.  Mch. 
10,  ’06. 

Royal  Gardens  at  Potsdam,  The.  By 
F.  Kunert  Illust.  M.  D.  G.  (Ger- 
man), 21:188-9.  Apr.  21,  ’06. 

Sun  Dials  in  Modern  Gardens.  By  W. 
A.  Dyer.  Illust  C.  L.  A.,  9:537-41. 
Mch.,  ’06. 

Where  to  Plant  What.  By  Geo.  W. 
Cable.  Illust.  Cent.,  72 :90-8.  May, 
’06. 

Wild  Gardening  Beside  a Wooded  Lake. 
By  W.  Miller.  Illust.  C.  L.  A., 
9 :548-52.  Mch.,  ’c6. 

Pa.rks.  Cemeteries  a.nd  Public  Grounds. 
Cemetery,  The  Modern  Rural.  By  H. 

F.  Torrey.  Illust.  (Cont.)  G.  C. 
A.,  3:104-5.  May,  ’06. 

Fertilizers.  Soluble.  Paper  by  D.  M. 

Pray.  Gard.  14:242-4.  May  i,  ’06. 
Road  Work,  LInit  Cost  of.  By  M.  O. 
Eldridge.  Illust.  G.  R.  M.,  7:339- 
42.  May,  ’06. 

Road  Building,  Engineering  Methods  in. 

G.  R.  M.,  7 :345-50.  May,  ’06. 

Roads,  Burning.  By  G.  Grosvenor. 

Illust.  C.  L.  A.,  9:705.  Apr.,  ’06. 
Shady  Spots  in  the  Park,  Planting  of. 
By  M.  Geier.  Illust.  M.  D.  G. 
(German),  21:114-15.  Mch.  10,  ’06. 

Trees.  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Annual  Flowers,  The  Most  Fragrant. 
By  Florence  Beckwich.  Illust.  G. 
M.,  3 :226.  May,  ’06. 

Forest  Trees  Suitable  for  Planting  in 
the  U.  S. — V. — The  Tulip  Tree.  F.  L. 
12:203-6.  Apr.,  ’06. 

Junipers,  Two,  of  the  Southwest.  By 
J.  C.  Blumer.  Illust.  P.  W.,  9:86-91. 
Apr.,  ’06. 

Magnolias.  By  John  Dunbar.  Illust. 

Gard.,  14:241-2.  May  i,  ’06. 

Moth  Work  for  the  Coming  Season. 

W.  R.,  5 :2o-2.  May,  ’06. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Preservation  of.  By 
M.  H.  West.  Illust.  Hort..  3:517-19. 
Apr.  21,  ’c6. 


Plant,  The  Human,  Training  of.  By 
Luther  Burbank.  Cent.,  72:127-38. 
May,  ’06. 

Rhododendrons.  By  John  1.  Sipp. 

Illust.  G.  C.  A.,  3:106-9.  May,  ’06. 
Rose  Enemies,  The  May  Battle  With. 
By  C.  B.  Wynkoop.  Illust.  F.  L., 
May,  ’06. 

Spiraeas,  All  the,  Worth  Growing.  By 
John  Dunbar.  Illust.  G.  M.,  3 :2o6-io. 
May,  ’06. 

Study  of  Trees.  Chaut.,  43 :85-6.  Mch., 
’06. 

Trees,  Bibliography  of.  Chant.,  43:90-1. 
Mch.,  ’06. 

Zona  Growth  of  Trees  and  Plants.  Ov. 
M.,  47:335-7-  Apr.,  ’06. 


A New  Garden  Book. 

Common  Sense  Gardens;  How  to 
Plan  and  Plant  Them;  by  Cornelius  V. 
V.  Sewell;  the  Grafton  Press,  New 
York;  Price,  $2.00.  . 

This  handsome  garden  book  has  been 
designed  to  point  out  to  owners  of 
small  places  how  to  plant  their  grounds 
at  a reasonable  expense ; how  to  use 
the  best  known  indigenous  trees  and 
proper  shrubs  and  plants  for  the  situa- 
tion. The  most  appropriate  garden  for 
small  grounds,  says  the  author,  is  the 
one  that  can  be  best  described  as  a 
cross  between  the  formal  garden  of  the 
South,  and  the  old  New  England  yard, 
as  it  contains  features  of  both,  judi- 
ciously blended.  The  book  is  handsome- 
ly and  profusely  illustrated  and  some 
idea  of  its  plan  and  contents  can  be 
gained  from  the  headings  of  some  of 
the  chapters  which  are  as  follows : 
Gardens  of  the  North  and  South ; Lay- 
ing Out  the  Garden ; Choosing  Shrubs 
and  Small  Trees : Fences  and  Hedges  ; 
Filling  in  with  Color;  The  Best  Per- 
ennials for  the  Garden;  A Small  Water 
Garden. 


Reports  Received. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  a number  of  very  interesting  bul- 
letins on  Forestry  Subjects.  The  Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin  No.  173  is  a reprint  of  the 
“Primer  of  Forestry”  by  Gifford  Pin- 
chot  which  has  been  noted  in  these  col- 
umns before.  It  is  a concise  manual  of 
information  that  is  invaluable  to  stu- 
dents of  forestry.  Circular  No.  36  of 
the  Forest  Service  is  entitled  “The  For- 
est Service : What  it  is  and  How  it 
Deals  with  Forest  Problems.”  Practical 
Forestry  in  the  Southern  Appalachians, 
by  Overton  W.  Price,  is  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form  from  the  year  book  of 
tbe  Department  of  Agriculture.  Other 
bulletins  that  will  be  of  interest  are 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  228;  on  Forest 
planting  and  farm  management;  Prac- 


ticability of  forest  planting  in  the  United 
States ; and  the  Practice  of  Forestry  by 
Private  Owners,  both  reprinted  from  the 
year  book  of  the  Department;  Circulat 
No.  35  of  the  Forest  Service,  Forest 
Preservation  and  National  Prosperity; 
and  Circular  No.  26,  Forest  Fires  in  the 
Adirondacks  in  1903. 

The  34th  annual  report  of  the  Fair- 
mount  Park  Art  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia, presents  the  reports  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
this  society  which  has  been  one  of  the 
most  active  agencies  in  promoting  civic 
improvement  in  that  city.  The  associa- 
tion has  during  the  35  years  of  its  ex- 
istence purchased  and  presented  to  the 
park  many  handsome  works  of  art,  and 
gives  its  active  attention  to  every  move- 
ment for  park  improvement  in  the  city. 

It  has  a permanent  fund  of  $120,000  and 
a membership  of  1,119. 

Bulletin  No.  128  of  the  Maine  Agri- 
cultural Station,  entitled,  “Orchard 
Notes,”  contains  notes  on  spraying  for 
caterpillars,  scale  insects,  and  other 
fruit  tree  pests. 

The  Purdue  University  Experiment 
Station,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  has  published  j 
Bulletin  No.  in,  entitled  “Indiana  Plant  ' 
Diseases  in  1905.” 

The  announcement  of  the  Iowa  State  I 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  Ames,  Iowa,  contains  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Department  of  Hor-  : 
ticulture  and  Forestry.  The  college  has 
40  acres  of  land  devoted  to  instruction  | 
in  horticultural  matters,  and  well  equip- 
ped laboratories  and  greenhouses,  for 
work  in  horticulture  and  forestry. 


Obituary. 

With  the  sudden  death  of  Otto  F. 
Dubuis,  the  superintendent  and  engineer  , 
of  the  Park  System  of  Peoria.  111.,  has  | 
passed  away  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  i 
profession  of  landscape  gardening  in 
the  West.  Mr.  Dubuis  was  born  in  ' 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  of  noble  French  1 
parentage,  his  ancestors  having  found  ! 
there  a welcome  shelter  during  the  | 
Huguenot  atrocities.  He  studied  in  1 
Paris  and  came  to  Chicago  in  the  early  j 
’70’s,  entering  the  employ  of  the  firm 
of  Jenney  & Otis,  of  Chicago,  who  at 
that  time  were  engaged  in  preparing  j 
plans  for  the  West  Park  System.  Af-  I 
ter  the  completion  of  the  plans  the  West  ! 
Chicago  Park  Commissioners  engaged  I 
Mr.  Dubuis  to  carry  them  out  and  he  [ 
served  in  this  capacity  for  twenty  years,  j 
During  the  political  shake-up  of  1893,  | 

Mr.  Dubuis  left  the  service  of  the  West  : 
Parks  and  a short  time  after  was  called 
to  design  a park  system  for  the  city  of 
Peoria.  His  work  in  the  latter  city  has 
(Continued  on  pave  VI IT.) 
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ENTRANCE  No.  197 

The  Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

CEMETERY  ENTRANCES  AND  IRON  FENCING  A SPECIALTY 

We  have  a great  variety  of  designs,  and  will  estimate  spe- 
cial designs  of  architects  upon  application.  Also  STEEL 
SEATS,  IRON  VASES,  STABLE  FITTINGS,  ORNAMEN- 
TAL IRON  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS,  estimated.  Steel  Joist 
Hangers  and  Steel  Buildings.  Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  Estimate, 


Grooved  and  Bolted 

Slate  Grave  Vaults 


...clean,  strong,  durable. 

sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Can 
8h^  at  short  notice.  Special  Attention  given 
to  Catacomb  and  Strnctnral  Work.  Write  for 
particulars  to  the  manufacturer. 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.,  Bangor, Penn. 


20th  Century^ 

Can  and  Bag  . 

Carrier  | 

FOR  PARKS.  CEMETERIES  1 

a mg  ' ■ ' ' M 

AND  PUBLIC  GROUNDS  * 

Send  for  Circular  and'  Prices. 

WIRT  & KNOX  MF6.  COMPANY 

28  N.  Fourth  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

VJIl 
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Park  and  Cemetery 

^ = AND  =-  - 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art  out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor, 

R,  J,  Haight,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St,,  CHICAGO 
Eastern  Office  s 

1538  Am. Tract  Society  Bldg,,  New  York, 

Snbscription  Sl.OO  a Year  in  Advance. 
Foreign  Subscription  $1.60. 
Published  Monthly. 

Issued  on  the  15th  of  the  Month. 


(Continued  from  page  VI.) 

been  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life,  and 
his  name  will  be  forever  associated  with 
the  history  of  the  city’s  progress  in  park 
work.  Quite  a few  cities  in  the  West 
will  remember  Mr.  Dtibuis  as  the  de- 
signer of  their  parks  or  public  squares. 
He  was  of  a quiet  disposition  and  pre- 
ferred to  be  alone  with  his  work,  which 
he  loved  and  idealized.  He  was  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  the  American 
Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association. 

George  H.  Ellwanger,  of  the  well- 
known  iuirsery  firm  of  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  died  April  23  at  his  home  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  of  paralysis  of  the 
heart.  Mr.  Ellwanger  was  born  in 
Rochester,  July  10,  1848.  He  was  a 
man  of  extensive  and  varied  literary  ac- 
complishments, and  was  secretary  of  the 
Ellwanger  & Barry  corporation,  of  which 
his  father,  George  Ellwanger,  is  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Ellwanger  studied  in  Europe 
at  Vervey,  Switzerland,  and  Angers, 
France,  remaining  abroad  about  four 
years.  After  returning  to  Rochester,  he 
became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Evening 
Express.  In  1873  he  married  Harriet 
Stillson,  and  his  wife  survives  him  with 
three  children.  Mr.  Ellwanger  was  an 
authority  on  horticulture,  and  is  the 
author  of  a dozen  volumes  on  horti- 
cultural subjects.  One  of  his  latest 
works  was  the  revision  of  “The  Rose,” 
written  by  his  brother,  which  Mr.  Ell- 
wanger brought  down  to  date  in  1893. 
His  first  publication  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary value  was  “The  Garden  Story,  or 
Pleasures  and  Trials  of  an  Amateur 
Gardener,”  which  was  placed  on  sale  in 
1889.  Mr.  EUwanger’s  literary  accom- 
plishments won  from  the  University  of 
Rochester  the  master  of  arts  degree.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Pundit  Club,  the 
Genesee  Valley  Club  and  the  Country 
Club  of  Rochester.  Mr.  Ellwanger  was 
interested  in  numerous  local  business 
enterprises  and  was  one  of  three  com- 
missioners of  Mount  Plope  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Joseph  Earnshaw,  the  eminent 
landscape  engineer  of  the  firm  of  Earn- 


There’s  a Charm  in  the 
Right  Layout 

Greenhouses  are  not  mere  plant  machines — 
a place  to  turn  out  so  many  blooms,  so  many 
bedding  plants  — they  might  just  as  well 
be  points  of  ornateness,  adding  their  own 
beauty  to  that  of  the  grounds  they  beautify 

LORD  & BURNHAM  CO. 

Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 
1133  Broadway,  Cor.  26th  Street,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Branch  — 8 X 9 Tremont  Building 


Of  course  our  houses  are  first 
of  all  practical,  paying  proposi- 
tions, but  we  make  them  just  as 
attractive  as  they  are  practical 


Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 

The  ornamental  department  of  onr  business  has  been  a specialty  with  us  since 
the  foundation  of  these  Nurseries,  fifty-three  years  ago  We  have  large  blocks  of 
Oriental  Planes,  Sugar  and  Weir’s  Maple,  Pin  and  Red  Oaks,  Lombardy  Poplars  and 
Weeping  Willows,  also  fine  specimen  Hemlock  Spruce  from  2 to  5 feet. 

Seventy-five  acres  of  Shrubs  of  the  best  kinds  for  ornamental  effect.  Fifty  vari- 
eties of  Lilacs,  eighteen  of  Altheas,  seventeen  of  Spireas,  nine  of  Deutzias,  and  a 
large  stock  Viburnum  tomentosum.  3?  Established  1833.  600  Acres. 

HOOPES  BRO.  & THOMAS,  Maple  Avenue  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


VINCA  MINOR  Strong  clomps 
BOX  EDGING 

DWARF  RHODODENDRONS 
WHITE  PINES 
RHODODENDRONS 
in  carload  lots 


Send  for  Catalogues  and  prices 

EASTERN 

NURSERIES 

M.  M.  Dawson,  Manager 
JAMAICA  PLAIN  - - MASS 


OAKS 


LINDENS  MAPLES  SHRIBS  EVERGREENS 


Complete  list  with  prices  upon  application. 


Hiram  T.  Jones,  Union  County  Nurseries, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


LAWN  GRASS  SEED::fpl,. 

Dickinsons,  Evergreen,  and  Pine  Tree  Brands 

Special  Mixtures  Seed  for  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 

MINNEAPOLIS  THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.  Chicago 
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Townsend  Mowers 


HAND  MOWERS  AND 
HORSE  MOWERS 


This  Lever  Raises  the  Knives*®" 


All  Our  Hand  Mowers  are  Ball  Bearing 
SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 
Write  for  Catalogue 

S.  P.  Townsend  & Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


We  Sharpen 
and  Repair 
I housands  of 
Mowers 
AI)  Makes 


Kill  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks  and  drives. 

FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KIEEER 

Original  Introducers  of  Weed  Killing  Chemicals.  Beware  of 
chea-p  Imitations  No  Failures.  TenYears''  Experience. 

Will  do  the  work  at  SMALL  COST  and  do  it  EFFECTUALLY  and 
THOROUGHLY.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or 
drives.  Kills  the  weeds  and  grass,  keeps  gravel  or  broken  stone  clean. 


EXAMINE  THIS  ^ barrel  of  So  gals,  will  make  25oo  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to 
apply  to  the  roadway,  covering  75oo  Sq.  Yds.  of  surface, 
j TABLE  OF  COST:  and  costing  LESS  THAN  2 CTS.  A GALLON  TO  PUT  ON. 

THE  OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly. 

TRY  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other. 

Fairmount  Weed  Killer  ONLY  Does  the  Work  Right 

SEND  ORDERS  TO  SEEDSMEN  or  direct  to 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

Only  Makers,  N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  & Fairmount  Ave. , Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  makers  oI  the  celebrated  Fairmount  San  Jose  Scale  Killer. 


\ 


ARTISTIC  MEMORIALS 

In  Granite  and  Bronze 
for  Cemeteries  and  Parks 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS  SUBMITTED 

For  Receiving  Vaults,  Memorial  Chapels, 
Mausoleums,  Sarcophagi  and  Public  and 
Private  Monuments,  to  be  erected  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States 


Harrison  Granite  Company 

Granite  Works,  Barre,  Vt. 


Main  Office,  44  East  T wenty-third  Street 


NEW  YORK 


McKelvy  Monument,  Allegheny  Cem.,  Pittsburg. 
Erected  by  the  Harrison  Granite  Co. 
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sliaw  & Punshon,  Cincinnati,  O.,  died 
at  his  home  in  that  city  January  13th, 
1906.  Mr.  Earnshaw-  was  born  in  Not- 
tingham,' England,  Sept.  20th,  1831.  He 
came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age 
and  located  at  Cincinnati,  about  1854, 
where  he  assisted  his  father  in  laying 
out  Spring  Grove  Cemetery.  Mr.  Earn- 
shaw was  appointed  city  surveyor  of 
Cincinnati  in  1856,  serving  about  two 
years,  after  which  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  civil  engineering  and  surveying 
on  his  own  account,  and  continued  un- 
interruptedly until  his  death.  He  early 
made  a specialty  of  landscape  engineer- 
ing and  laid  out  many  cemeteries  and 
parks  in  all  parts  of  this  country  as 
well  as  in  Canada.  Mr.  Earnshaw  was 
a great  traveler,  having  made  repeated 
visits  to  Europe,  Mexico,  Canada,  and 
Alaska,  as  well  as  all  parts  of  this 
country;  the  results  of  these  trips  were 
embodied  in  the  numerous  designs  of 
modern  cemeteries,  which  he  laid  out. 
He  was  for  many  years  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  late  Adolph  Strauch, 
who,  until  his  death,  was  superintendent 
of  Spring  Grove  Cemetery  at  Cincinnati. 
Mr.  Earnshaw  was  a man  of  the  strictest 
integrity,  unbounded  energy  and  of 
large  executive  ability.  Perhaps  that 
which  he  prized  most  was  the  following 
tribute  from  the  president  and  board  of 
directors  of  Spring  Grove  Cemetery : 

Cincinnati,  Feb.  7,  1902. 

Mr.  Joseph  Earnshaw,  civil  engineer, 
having  been  connected  with  the  ceme- 
tery of  Spring  Grove  for  more  than  45 
years  as  landscape  engineer,  where  he 
has  developed  from  original  plans,  with 
Superintendents  Adolph  Strauch  and 
William  Salway,  surveys  and  plans,  now 
existing,  and  as  these  as  well  as  count- 
less original  maps  and  drawings  are 
monuments  to  his  rare  abilities  in  pro- 
fessional work  and  are  well  known  at 
home  and  abroad,  it  is  our  pleasure  to 
certify  to  their  value  as  an  addition  to 
landscape  gardening.  His  grand  topo- 
graphical and  geographical  maps  of  the 
cemetery,  in  daily  use  by  lot  owners  and 
the  trustees,  are  invaluable — they  speak 
of  a character  that,  by  arduous  services, 
through  long  years,  has  overcome  all 
obstacles  and  been  crowned  by  success 
from  first  to  last,  as  another  example  of 
a well-spent,  useful  life  for  the  good  of 
his  fellow-men.  At  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  board  this  day,  the  foregoing 
tribute  of  respect  was  unanimoush 
adopted  and  a copy  ordered  to  be 
signed  by  the  president  and  secretary 
and  delivered  to  Mr.  Joseph  Earnshaw, 
in  consideration  of  his  long  and  valu- 
able service  to  this  corporation. 

Henry  Probasco,  President. 

J.  C.  Spear,  Secretary. 


Flo  wer  Memorial  Gateway,  Brookside  Cemetery,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


# The  Entrance  to  Your  Cemetery  % 

K Should  be  dignified,  beautiful— and  appropriate.  We  make  a specialty  Y 
W of  Ornamental  Iron  Fences  and  Entrance  Gates  for  Parks,  Cemeteries,  " 
r etc.  We  make  the  designs,  manufacture  the  materials,  and  do  all  the  work 
on  one  contract— or,  if  preferred,  we  will  follow  your  own  architect’s  designs. 
Original  Designs  and  Estimates  free.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  30  H. 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS,  No.  151  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Ohio  Structural  Iron  Co. 
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Entrance  Gates  Fencing 


NO  FENCE  NO.  8 POST  NO.  3 ENTRANCE  AND  ARCH  NO.  8 POST 


Cn\l/  C C/^UiUlin  importer  and  Exporter  of 
CU  W • 0»  oL/l1iTllt/  Fancy  Poultry  of  all  kinds 

White  and  Black  Swans,  Mandrakes,  Wood  Ducks, 
Peafowls,  White  and  Pearl  Guinea  Fowls,  Pheas- 
ants, Squirrels,  etc Send  for  Catalog 

712  I2th  Street,  N.W.  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 
AEI.  OKDEBS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED 
AU  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock 
Order  Direct  from  the  Manufactnrers 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR.  PENN. 
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ON  Request 


IRON  GRAVE  LOT 
BERGER  mFG.  CO. 

4227-4229  Fergus  St.  - - CINCINNATI,  O. 


MARKS 


Marks  for  all 
Requirements 


How  to  Plan  the  Honte  Grounds. 

BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS,  JR. 

EX-SUPT.  OP  PARKSj  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

CONTAINS  27  chapters  of  Suggestive 
Text,  profusely  illustrated.  Good 
advice  on  the  Selection  of  Home 
Grounds— Site  of  House — Roads  and 
Paths — Lawns — Flower  Garden  s — 
Trees — Shrubs — Plants — Vines — Resi- 
dential Parks,  Fences,  Bridges  and 
Summer  Houses — List  of  Plants  for 
General  Use  on  Home  Grounds — Parks 
and  Parkways — Churchyards  and  Cem- 
eteries— City  and  Village  Squares — 
Railroad  Station  Grounds.  Size  5x7 ; 
249pages.  Binding,  cloth.  Price,  $1.00 
R.  J.  HMIOHT, 

324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


The  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Horticultnre 


NO  LIBRARY 

is  complete  without  this  indispensabie 
record  of  North  American  Horticuiture 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailsy  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, assisted  by  William  Miller 
and  many  expert  cultivators  and  botan- 
ists. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  and  the 
needs  of  those  interested  in  landscape 
gardening,  or  forestry. 

Illustrated  with  over  2,000  Original 
Engravhigs.  In  Four  Volumes. 

F»rice  ^20. 

o4  prospectus,  specimen  pages,  etc.,  ’h’tll 
be  sent  free  on  request. 

Sold  onEasy  Payments 

R.  J.  H M I G H T, 

324  Dearborn  St.  CtllCAGO 


PRIMULA  CHINENSIS  Fimbriata,  Separate  Colors  or  Mixed each  f'0.50  per  T.  P. 

" OBCONICA  Grandi,  Carmine,  Lilac,  Pink.  White  and  Mixed. . . .25  “ 

*•  OBCONICA  Grandi.  Robusta .25  “ “ 

FR.ESH  TOBACCO  STEMS  $1.50  per  bale  of  300  lbs.  C BECKER.T 

Write  for  1906  Wholesale  Catalogue,  now  ready.  Allegheny,  Pa. 


IRON  FENCE  ^ ENTRANCE  GATESl 


Iron  Reservoir  Vases,  Park  Settees,  TreeGuards,  Fountains,  Stable  Fixtures,  Etc.  j 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  GO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  | 

“The  World’s  Greatest  Iron  Fence  Works”  Ask  for 

- Catalogue  No.  87- 3 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 

WE  HAVE  A GOOD  PROPOSITION  FOR  HUSTLERS 


Stone  Grave  Vaults 


The  best  undergrouud  vault  on  the  market  at 
a reasonable  price.  Prompt  shipments.  All 
sizes  kept  in  stock. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

Our  vaults  are  finished  complete  and  shipped 
re'Tdy  for  use.  The  handling  of  these  vaults  means  a constant  and  permanent  source  of 
income  which  you  never  had  before. 

Cemetery  associations  wishing  to  increase  their  yearly  revenue  should  write  us  at  once. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO.,  ::  ::  McDermott.  Ohio 
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Charles  Beck,  the  veteran  florist  and 
landscape  gardener  of  the  Soldiers’ 
Home,  Dayton,  O.,  died  March  19.  Mr. 
Beck  was  for  35  years  the  florist  and 
gardener  at  the  Soldiers’  Home,  and  he 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  beauty  of 
the  gardens,  parks  and  conservatories 
of  that  place.  He  was  considered  one 
of  the  finest  landscape  gardeners  in  the 
country.  He  was  born  January  2,  1827, 
at  Schwartzenfels,  Germany,  and  came 
to  America  in  1847.  In  1849  he  came 
from  Rochester  to  Cincinnati,  engaging 
in  the  florist  business.  In  1856  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Louise  Schnicke,  whose 
father  was  the  superintendent  of  the 
Protestant  Orphan  asylum  in  Cincinnati. 
They  went  to  Dayton  in  1861  and  had 
resided  here  ever  since. 


Personal. 

Herbert  J.  Kellaway,  landscape  archi- 
tect, has  moved  his  office  from  Newton 
Center,  Mass.,  to  the  Ford  building,  15 
Ashburton,  Boston,  Mass.  Mr.  Kell- 
away was  for  14  years  with  the  firm  of 
Olmsted  Bros. 

At  the  recent  election  of  officers  of 
the  Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  Lynn.  Mass., 
Mr.  William  Stone  was  re-elected  su- 
perintendent for  the  year  1906.  - Mr. 
Stone  was  appointed  in  October,  1886. 
and  has  been  in  continuous  service 
since. 

William  Best  has  been  reappointed  for 
his  fifth  term  as  commissioner  of  the 
South  Park  system  of  Chicago.  This 
gives  him  20  years  of  continuous  ser- 
vice in  the  park  system,  the  longest  rec- 
ord in  the  city.  He  is  a strong  advocate 
of  the  merit  system,  to  which  a share 
of  the  excellent  condition  of  the  south 
parks  is  due. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Bolam,  connected  with 
the  Department  of  Cemeteries.  Sunder- 
land, England,  has  made  application  for 
membership  in  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Cemetery  Superintendents  and  will 
probably  have  a paper  to  be  read  at  the 
Detroit  convention  of  the  association. 


Publisher’s  Notes. 

Ellwanger  & Barry  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  have  received  their  annual  order 
from  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Com- 
mission for  4,000  shade  trees,  to  be 
planted  along  the  highways  of  that 
State.  This  is  the  third  year  that  a like 
order  has  been  received.  The  order 
calls  for  American  elms,  various  kinds 
of  maples,  oaks  and  willows. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege held  a “school  garden  institute” 
at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  April  21. 
Henry  S.  Adams  spoke  on  “How  Suc- 
cessful School  Gardens  are  Managed,” 
and  F.  A.  Waugh  on  the  “Selection  of 


GREENHOUSES 


AT  LITTLE  COST 


"BUILT  THE  PREMIER  IV AY" 


FOR  PARK  OR  CEMETERY 

The  illustration  shows  a Premier  Greenhouse  — length  18  feet ; width,  9 feet ; height,  8 feet.  It  has  double 
walls,  3 inches  In  thickness,  double-strength  glass,  plant  tables,  etc.,  fitted  complete;  built  in  sections,  and 
can  be  erected  In  two  hours.  The  usual  price  la  8115,  but  fora  short  period  a limited  number  will  be  supplied 
at  the  reduced  price  of  878.50.  Freight  paid.  George  B.  Clementson,  attorney  at  law,  Lancaster, Wls.,  writes; 
“The  Premier  Greenhouse  Is  the  most  attractive  proposition  for  the  plant-lover  I have  ever  seen.”  Catalog 
on  application.  Greenhouses  from  825.  Conservatories,  Garden  Frames,  Summer  Cottages,  Auto-houses, 
Poultry-houses,  and  Portable  Buildings  of  every  description. 

CHAS.  H.  MANLEY,  Premier  Manufacturing  Works 
Dept.  3-  ST.  JOHNS,  MICHIGAN 


STONE  CRISHERSandST;! 

PARKS  a.m)CI>ETERIES 


ISll^choll  (S  to'  Xqf 


CHICAGO  OFTICE:  1300  OLD  COLONTBUILDINS 


New  York  Office,  St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

STEAM 
ROLLERS 

OF  KINDS 

For  rolling  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successful  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveways. 

Send  for  catalogue. 


M.  B.  MISHLER,  Ravenna,  Ohio 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  grave  and 
lot  markers.  Machine  for  making,  patented  May  29th,  1894. 
Not  only  the  best  but  also  the  cleapest  marker  made. 

White  Glazed  Tops  a Specialty 
Our  Terra  Cotta  Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

Are  in  use  in  33  states  and  Canada,  and  have  been  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  for  the  National  Cemeteries.  Standard  size  3 inches  diam- 
eter by  12  inches  long.  Numbered,  lettered  or  marked  to  order.  We  sell 
direct.  Our  prices  will  interest  you.  Get  our  descriptive  p raphlet. 

M.  B.  MISHLER,  Ravenna,  Ohio 
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Sites  and  Preparation  of  Soils.”  M.  A. 
Blake,  instructor  in  horticulture  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
gave  a practical  talk  on  the  ‘‘Cultiva- 
tion and  Care  of  Soil,  and  the  Care  and 
Use  of  Tools.”  Herbert  D.  Hemenway, 
director  of  school  gardens  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  talked  on  “School  Gardens.” 

The  Woodland  Farm  Camp  School, 
Westchester,  Conn.,  announces  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  Mr. 
H.  D.  Hemenway,  director  of  the 
School  of  Horticulture,  Hartford,  Conn., 
to  conduct  a course  in  nature  study  for 
teachers  at  the  camp  school,  which 
opens  June  30.  Mr.  Hemenway  will 
particularly  emphasize  school  garden 
work,  owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
demand  for  teachers  along  this  line. 
This  course  will  cover  two  terms  of 
four  weeks  each.  Students  may  enter 
for  either  or  both  terms.  Detailed  in- 
formation can  be  had  from  Miss  Grace 
Robarts,  secretary,  Westchester,  Conn. 

The  American  Pomological  Society  is 
sending  out  a leaflet  endeavoring  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  plan  for  a convo- 
cation of  horticultural  societies  at  the 
exposition  to  be  held  in  Jamestown,  Va., 
in  1907.  Their  plan  is  to  devote  the 
first  ten  days  to  the  fruit  industry  and 
its  interests,  the  next  week  to  the  vari- 
ous societies  of  florists,  the  next  week 
to  the  nursery  seed  and  commission  as- 
sociations, and  the  last  week  to  soci- 
eties devoted  to  civic  improvement. 

The  Missouri  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety will  hold  its  summer  meeting  at 
Moberly,  Mo.,  June  12,  13  and  14.  An 
interesting  program  of  horticultural  top- 
ics has  been  prepared. 

The  Massachusetts  Forestry  Associa- 
tion has  made  arrangements  to  furnish 
speakers  for  groups  or  organizations 
that  desire  to  have  lectures  on  tree  and 
forest  problems.  Woodland  and  Road- 
side, Boston,  Mass.,  the  official  bulletin 
of  the  asociation,  will  henceforth  be 
published  monthly  and  the  subscription 
price  advanced  to  50  cents  a year. 


Trade  Publications. 

Westminster  Cemetery,  Philadelphia, 
is  sending  out  a very  attractively  illus- 
trated little  booklet  showing  a number 
of  fine  views  in  the  cemetery.  It  bears 
the  title:  Where  Nature’s  Balmy  Smile 
Pervadeth  All. 

Four  handsomely  illustrated  and 
printed  nursery  catalogues  executed  by 
the  J.  Horace  McFarland  Press,  Har- 
I risburg,  Pa.,  are  the  following:  Trees 
1 for  Long  Island,  Isaac  Flicks  & Son, 
Westbury  Station,  N.  Y. ; Beautify 
. Your  Yard,  Conard  & Jones,  West 
' Grove,  Pa. ; Kelsey’s  Hardy  American 
’ Plants.  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Salem,  Mass. ; 


Essentially 

Decorative 

are  the  U-Bar  green- 
houses. No  other 
houses  have  the 
curved  eave  lines,  the 
lightness,  yet  dura- 
bility of  construction 

U-Bar  Greenhouses 

Are  the  Best  Greenhouses 
Built 

and  we  are  the  only 
ones  building  U-Bar 
greenhouses,  or  who 
can  build  them. 

Send  for  cuts 


Pierson  U-Bar  Company 

Designers  and  Builders 

U=Bar  Greenhouses 

Metropolitan  Bldg.  4th  Ave.  and  23d  St. 

NfcW  YORK 


T awfl  FptirP  cheaper  than  wood.  For  lawns, 
W Xl  r CllvC  churches,  cemeteries ; also  heavy 
steel  picketfence direct  to'consumer.  Catalogue  free 

WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  94.  Portland,  lnd« 
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Popularity  proven  by  repeated  orders. 
Plenty  of  A-1  references  and  recom- 
mendations. 


Only  metallic  Park  BasUet  that  is  lig'ht 
and  easy  to  hardle  ; still  rot  subject  to 
breakage  in  handling  about  the  grounds. 

Has  deep  corrugated  in.side  can,  remov- 
able for  emptying  contents. 

Park, Cemetery  and  Improvement  Boards 
send  your  address  and  receive  description, 
etc.,  in  detail. 

THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO. 
CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


Always  mention  PARK  AND 
CEMETERY  when  you  write  to 
advertisers. 


CLIPPER 

H4ND  and  PONY  LAWN  MOWERS 

will  cut  short  grass,  tall  grass  and  weeds. 
We  also  manufacture  Marine  Gasoline 
Engines,  2 to  8 H.P.  Please  send  draft,  money 
order  or  registered  letter. 
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For  the  Garden  Border,  Shatemuc  Nur- 
series, Barrytown,  N.  Y. 

The  Terra  Cotta  Vase  Co.,  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  who  manufacture  rustic  flower 
vases,  have  a neat  design  which  they 
recommend  as  particularly  adapted  to 
formal  gardens.  Descriptive  circular  on 
application. 

The  Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid. 
Mich.,  write  that  their  lowering  device 
is  in  increasing  demand.  They  have 
35  of  them  in  use  in  Detroit,  have 
recently  shipped  six  or  eight  to  Chi- 
cago, and  can  furnish  a long  list  of 
users  who  have  testified  to  its  relia- 
bility. 


— SKeep  Manure  — 

For  Park  and  Cemetery 
Lawns  use  sheepmanure. 

George  Ripperg^er 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


High-grade  Iron  and  Wire  Fences 

for  all  purposes.  The  kind  that  lasts  the  long-est, 

. looks  the  best  and  costs  the  least. 


Cemetery  Fences  and  Entrances  a Specialty 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 


ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  AND  FENCE  COMPANY 


386  S.  Senate  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


if 


Buy  the  best— There  is  none  just  like  it 

A Lowering  Device  is  not  only  important  in  lowering  a casket, 
but  is  essential  in  softening  the  appearance  and  beautifying  the 
grave,  in  keeping  with  modern  funeral  furnishings.  Thirty-five 
sold  to  cemetery  officials  in  city  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  above  photo  shows  Device  and  Lining  over  the  grave.  The 
Border  and  Linings  are  fastened  together,  thereby  covering  the 
walls  of  the  grave  and  the  plank.  When  the  casket  is  placed  on 
the  webbing  and  you  are  ready  to  lower  the  same,  loosen  the  brake 
until  the  desired  speed  is  obtained,  and  then  step  back.  It  lowers 
the  Casket  safely  anfi  noiselessly  without  anyone  touching  the 
Device.  The  casket  can  be  raised  as  well  as  lowered.  A child’s 
3 feet  3 inches,  as  well  as  an  adult  6 feet  3 inches  case  or  grave 
vault  can  be  lowered. 

Our  Patent  Casket  Guides  are  also  shown.  These  keep  the 
Casket  from  catching  on  the  rough  box  and  for  directing  the 
Casket  squarely  into  the  grave  when  on  sloping  ground. 

This  Device  is  absolutely  safe,  easy  to  handle  and  elegantly 
fiinshed.  Also  manufacturers  of  Little  Giant  Telescoping  Device. 
The  entire  iveiffht  of  device  75  fotinds. 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 

Eastern  Offices BRANCH  OFFICES Western  Offices 

John  Marsellus  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Cal.  Casket  Co.,  San  FrancJsco.Cal. 
The  O.K.  Buckhout  Chem.  Co.,  London, Eng.  Oregon  Casket  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Eckardt  Casket  Co.  Toronto,  Ont.  Los  Angeles  Coffin  Co., Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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THE 


NATIONAL  LOWERING  DEVlOE 


Improved  and  Beautified. 


Our  improved  Device  is  as 
near  perfection  as  human  inge- 
nuity and  skill  can  make  it.  It 
is  adjustable  as  to  length  and 
width  to  fit  and  conform  to  any 
size  grave.  Has  power  to  raise 
as  well  as  lower.  Is  finished  as 
well  as  a fine  piece  of  furniture 
with  polished  oak  top  and  ends, 
absolutely  safe  and  easy  to  op- 
erate; every  Device  tested  to 
1200  lbs.  before  leaving  the  fac- 
tory; more  in  actual  operation 
than  all  other  kinds  csmbined. 

We  guarantee  their  safety 
and  perfect  working  in  every 
particular.  There  are  others, 
but  we  believe  it  is  conceded  that 


none  compare  with  the  Improved  National.  When  you  buy,  buy  the  safest,  handsomest  and  only  perfect  Device. 


NATIONAL  BURIAL  DEVICE  CO.,  coldwater,  MICH. 


nil  CTCD\/  DE/^rkDVnC  for  specimen  PAGES  TO 

WCiVlLlLKl  KCLUKi/O  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
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PARK  NOTES. 

(Continued  from  50.) 

hundreds  of  new  trees  and  shrubs.  These  will  cost  not  over 
$135,000. 

Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  is  to  have  an  additional 
tract  of  15  acres,  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Commission 
by  Mrs.  Sallie  Houston  Henry. 

The  work  of  improving  the  river  front  park  at  Joliet,  111., 
has  begun. 

Park  Commissioner  Kennedy  of  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn 
and  Queens,  New  York,  reports  improvement  work  is  much 
farther  advanced  this  spring  than  usual  owing  to  the  open 
winter.  New  soil  and  fertilizer  has  been  placed  in  Prospect 
Park,  around  the  trees  on  Ocean  Parkway,  and  in  Bushwick, 
Winthrop,  Cooper  and  Carroll  parks.  Dead  trees  and  under- 
brush have  been  removed  from  Prospect  and  Forest  parks, 
and  the  roadways  have  been  put  in  good  condition.  The  new 
athletic  house  at  the  Parade  Grounds  and  the  new  boat  house 
in  Prospect  Park  are  nearly  completed. 

Citizens  of  Manchester,  Conn.,  are  to  improve  the  depot 
park,  by  public  subscription,  and  then  ask  the  town  to  take 
charge  of  it. 

A committee  of  the  park  board  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has 
been  investigating  the  subject  of  playgrounds  in  city  parks, 
and  have  recommended  that  a standing  committee  on  p|ub'.ic 
amusements  and  recreations  be  appointed.  A number  of  sub-, 
stantial  improvements  are  planned  for  the  Colt  Playgrounds 
in  that  city,  and  the  question  of  erecting  a permanent  build- 
ing for  the  school  garden  work  in  Riverside  Park  is  being 
considered. 

The  City  Council  of  St.  Louis  has  passed  a bill  creating 
the  office  of  City  Forester. 

Two  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  parks  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  during  the  year  and  many  betterments  are  planned 
for  this  season.  The  improvement  of  the  Fair  Grounds,  a 
forty-acre  tract,  recently  acquired,  will  include  an  ornamental 
hedge,  the  extensions  of  the  water  mains,  and  the  laying  out 
of  a golf  course.  A new  electric  fountain,  a gift  of  John  M. 
Studebaker,  Sr.,  will  be  one  of  the  improvements  at  Howard 
Park. 

R.  R.  McCormick,  retiring  alderman  from  the  2ist  ward, 
Chicago,  has  donated  $600,  the  salary  due  him  from  the  city 
for  the  period  in  which  he  has  been  president  of  the  Sanitary 
Board,  for  the  erection  of  a fountain  in  Washington  Square. 

The  Park  Board  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  is  planning  to  improve 
and  open  to  the  public  Cunningham’s  Park,  which  has  been 
neglected  since  it  was  presented  to  the  city.  The  Board  has 
also  decided  to  accept  for  a public  park,  a tract  known  as 
Lovers’  Retreat,  which  has  been  offered  by  the  East  Joplin 
Club. 

The  Erie  St.  Improvement  Association,  formed  in  Cleve- 
land, O.,  for  the  improvement  of  that  street,  is  devoting  its 
special  attention  to  making  a park  of  the  old  Erie  St. 
Cemetery. 

The  Mayor  and  Park  Commissioners  of  Providence,  R.  L, 
are  making  plans  to  convert  the  city  land  at  Pawtuxet  Falls 
into  a public  park. 

The  Bowling  Green  Local  Improvement  Association,  of 
New  York  City,  is  endeavoring  to  arouse  public  sentiment  to 
tear  down  the  old  structures  in  Chinatown  and  to  convert 
the  district  into  a park. 

The  Park  Commissioners  of  Brantford,  Ont.,  have  leased 
a tract  of  acres  at  Eagle  Place  for  five  years,  at  a 
nominal  rental  with  the  option  of  purchasing  for  a public 
park. 


— Cleanin^-up  Time  — 

Our  COMBWATIOH  BOX  for  CEMETERIES  of 
ma.teria.ls  for  CLEANING  cMONUMENTS,  removing 
moss,  eradicating  stains,  iron  rust,  etc.,  should  be  used  at 
e’ber^  cemetery.  This  boz  contains: 

One  (1)  Can  of  Champion  Moss  Killer  for  cleaning  all 
kinds  of  granite,  marble,  brownstone  and  limestone. 
One  (1)  box  of  Granite  Stain  Eradicator  for  perma- 
nent removal  of  oil,  iron,  sap,  and  acid  stains  from 
granite. 

Two  (2)  lbs.  of  best  selected  Anclote  Sponges. 

Six  (6)  of  the  finest  Tampico  Scrub  Brushes  made. 
Two  (2)  extra  fine  quality  Steel  Wire  Brushes. 

Five  (5)  Purified  Pumice  Bricks. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  selected  Oxalic  Acid. 

Five  (5)  lbs.  imported  selected  Lump  Pumice  Stone, 
filed  and  smoothed. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  extra  fine  Blue  Grit. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  Superior  Brown  Grit. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  the  finest  quality  Red  Grit. 

One  (1)  Carborundum  Brick,  coarse. 

One  (1)  Carborundum  Brick,  fine. 

The  box  complete,  including  packing  F.  0.  “B.  cars, 
Boston,  cMass.,  $9.50  net. 

Positively  the  largest  concern  in  this  country  handling 
the  above  supplies  exclusively. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST  SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

'Remember,  voe  posiWbely  guarantee  the  quality  of 
e'berything  v>e  sell.  This  altvays  insures  your  getting  the 
very  best  goods  that  are  manufactured. 

HARRISON  SUPPLY  CO.,  34  India  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  BOMGARDNER 

Lowering 
Device 


The  cut  shows 
the  double- 
telescoping 
steel  device  in 
its  extreme  siz- 
es. It  can  be 
changed  from 
20  in.  to  34  in. 
in  width,  and 
from  79  in.  to 
92  in.  in  length 


ASK 

The  Bomgardner 
Manufacturing  Co. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

FOR  CATALOG 
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CEMETERY  NOTES. 

(Coatinued  from  page  69.) 

It  is  a sign  of  the  times  when  rectors  begin  to  advocate 
cremation,  says  the  Undertakers  Journal  of  London.  This 
was  done  the  other  day  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Dudley  Matthews, 
of  Purley  Rectory,  Reading,  in  a letter  in  the  local  press. 
It  is  obvious,  he  says  that  the  disposal  of  the  dead  at  Reading 
must  ere  long  become  a pressing  matter,  and  he  ventures  to 
suggest  that  the  question  of  the  erection  of  a crematorium 
should  lie  considered.  “I  do  not  wish  now,”  he  adds,  “to 
enter  into  all  the  pros  and  cons,  but  only  to  remark  that 
whereas  a cemetery  must  be  at  a considerable  distance  from 
the  town,  involving  much  e.xtra  expense  at  each  funeral,  a 
crematorium  might  be  built  comparatively  near,  and  also  that 
cremation  is  becoming  less  and  less  costly."  It  may  be  that 
we  do  not  like  this  growth  of  cremation,  but  it  is  a question 
that  has  to  be  faced,  for  the  arguments  used  by  the  rector 
are  such  as  are  forcing  them  upon  communities  all  over  the 
country.  -y-  * * 

The  58th  Annual  Report  of  the  Utica  Cemetery  Association, 
of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  shows  receipts  of  $70,352.00  for  the  year,  and 
expenditures  of  $66,216.00.  The  trust  fund  is  increased  by 
$17,000  during  the  year,  and  now  amounts  to  $120,000.  Two 
hundred  trees  were  planted  during  the  year  and  a new  re- 
ceiving vault  with  a capacity  of  160  catacombs  has  been 
completed. 


FOREST  PRESERVATION. 

At  a recent  banquet  given  by  the  Merchants'  Club  of  Chi- 
cago, Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  m the  course  of  his  speech 
said : “While  I am  an  optimist  by  nature  and  opposed  to 
alarmist  talk,  the  subject  of  forest  preservation  is  one  of 
the  most  critical,  far-reaching  and  important  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  consider  today.  The  great  permanent  re- 
sources upon  which  our  nation  must  depend  in  the  end 
come  from  the  waters,  the  farm  and  the  forests.  In  the 
end  our  mines  must  become  exhausted,  and  if  our  timber 
supply  should  fail,  farming,  transportation,  manufacturing 
and  commerce  must  fail  with  them.  New  mines  may  be  dis- 
covered. but  new  forests  cannot  be  grown  in  less  than  fifty 
years.  It  is  possible  now  to  take  steps  to  relieve  us  from  a 
future  timber  famine.  The  lumbermen  appreciate  these  con- 
ditions and  are  co-operating  with  us . 


The  Salient  Features 
Of  Our  Service 

Each  year  our  business  with  Parks  and  Cemeteries 
increases.  We  account  for  it  in  but  one  way; 
They  are  a class  of  patrons  who  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  planting  the  better  grade  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  in  preference  to  the 
lowest  priced,  spindley  sort.  To  grow  this  higher 
classed  stock  is  our  aim. 

To  furnish  this  sort  of  stock;  to  treat  our  patrons 
in  a personal,,  liberal  manner;  thereby  securing 
their  confidence,  are  the  salient  features  of  our 
service. 

Does  such  a service  appeal  to  you? 

Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Inc. 

Dreshertown  Box  X Penna. 


M.  D.  JONES  & CO.  BOSTON,  - MASS. 

Makers  of  Garden  and  Cemetery  Adornments 


ARTISTIC  IKON  VASES 

Great  number  of 
Styles 

including-  our 

Berlin 
Reservoir 
Vase 

which  is  the  best 
for  plants 


METALLIC  WREATHS 


BOl'QUET  HOLDERS 
FOR  OKMETERIES 
20c,  25c,  30c  and  40c 
each  and  upwards. 
We  also  make  up 
small  assortments 
for  the  trade 
for  #10.00  at  a 
Special  Rate.  We 
have  different 
styles. 


Crosses,  Etc.  with  Porce- 
lain Flowers  for  graves. 
This  wreath,  10  inches  in 

diameter SI. 00 

We  make  up  small  $10.00 
assortments  for  the 
trade  at  special  rates. 

GARDEN  BORDERING 


SETTEES  AND  CHAIRS 


No.  1.  Wire  and  heavierstock 
according  to  sizes  of  which  we 
have  various  width  and  height, 
and  our  illustrated  Price  List 
gives  the  numbers  of 
pieces  for  the  length  re- 
quired. 


Boston  Fane]  Set- 
tees and  Chairs  can 

be  shipped  packed 
flat;  made  in  different 
lengths.  Variety  of 
patterns. 


Settees  for 
Parks  and  Lawns. 

With  Wrought  or 
Cast  Iron  Frames, 
with  Wood  Seats. 


No.  2.  Rustic  Cast 
Iron. 

No.  2 is  a neat  rustic 
design. 


OUR 

1906 

CataloQue 


Containing 

New  Cemetery 
Signs 

and  other 

New  Goods 
JIST  PIT 

Sent  on 
Application 


No.  3.  Rustic  Cast  Iron. 

A very  large  pattern,  suit- 
able for  Park  and  Cemetery 
work.  Grave  Borders. 
Arches,  Trellises,  Etc. 

CEMETERY  SION  POST 

Height  from  ground,  7 feet. 
Length  of  sign  26  inches. 

Price,  each #6.00 

Special  price  large  lots. 


Keep  off  the 
OrasB  Sign 
Plate.  Height, 
from  ground 
20  in.  Whole 
height,  26  in. 
Price,  ea.,  60c 


Perp“tualan<l 
Annual  Care 
Sign  Plate. 
Height  from 
ground,  10  in 
Whole  height, 
26  in. 

Price 36c 


MARKERS 
For  Lot  Numbers. 

Diameter,  5 in. 
Pin  to  go  inground, 
7 in. 

Price  each 16c 

Special  rates  for 
large  lots. 
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Our  Point  of  View 

The  greenhouse  at  this  day  must 
be  more  than  a mere  hot  house,  it 
must  be  an  embodiment  of  all  that 
is  up-to-date  in  construction — all 
that’s  possible  in  architectural 
effects. 

— We  do  this  kind  of  thing. 

— Do  it  in  a way  yet  to  be 
equalled  by  others.  Send  for  cuts 
showing  examples  of  our  way. 


Hitchings  and  Company 

Greenhouse  Designers 
and  Builders 

Manufacturers  of  Heating  and  Venti- 
lating Apparatus 

1170  Broadway,  New  York 


Austin  Reversible  Rollers 


Distinctive  features 
A.nti»friction  roller 
bearings. 

Large  Diameter 
R-eversible. 

Perfect  balance. 

'Weight  can  be  added 
without  altering' 
proper  balance  or 
adding  pressure  to 
bearing's. 

Five  sizes. 

Fighteen  different 
weights. 

Write or  Illustrated  Catalogue  o_f  SprinKJers.  Sleepers 
and  Earth  Handling  Machinery, 

THE  AUSTIN  - WESTERN  CO.,  LTD. 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING.  PAT.  AUG.  13.  tQOI. 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 


furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decora- 
tion for  a yrave.  Write  for  samples 
of  goods. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,  0. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  354  inch,  4 inch 
and  6 inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
ery  Specialties.  Address,  LEO  G.  H/ArtSE,  OrtK.  ErtR-K,  ILL. 


WHITE  GLAZED 

'2^5]  TERRA-COTTAV 

GRAVE  and  lot  markers 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO..  Limaville,  Ohio 


Wanted — Agents 

We  want  Cemetery  Superintendents  and 
Sextons  who  are  interested  to  write  us  for 
our  proposition  for  selling  monuments.  W e 
have  the  best  proposition  ever  offered. 

This  is  the  season  to  sell  work. 


MOORE  MONUMENT  CO. 

STERLING  - - - ILLINOIS 


Accurate  Records  of  Interments 

are  indispensable  to  a well-ordered  ceme- 
tery. Specimen  pages  of  record  books,  in- 
dexes of  interments  and  lot  diagram  books 
sent  on  application. 

B.J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  = By  F.  A.  Waugh 

An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles  governing  outdoor  art,  with 
many  suggestions  for  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Illustrated,  12  mo.  Cloth;  price,  $0  £0.  Sent  postpaid  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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BUYERS’ eUlDE 


A Ready  Reference  List  of  Firms  that  Furnish  Supplies 
for  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Town  Improvements. 
Classified  Advertisements  inserted  for  10c 
a line.  Minimum  price  50c. 


Animals  and  Fowl 

Schmid,  Edward  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(See  advt.) 


WATERFOWL  (Domestic  and  wild 
swans,  geese  and  ducks).  Cranes,  Squir- 
rels, Deer  and  other  animals  and  birds. 
Dr.  Cecil  French,  Naturalist,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Aquatic  Plants 

SEND  TO  W.  J.  RICHARDS,  Way- 
land,  O.,  for  prices  on  white,  pink,  yel- 
low and  red  hardy  water  lilies,  also 
nelumbiums  (Sacred  Lotus). 


Fences  and  Gates 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works,  New  York. 
(See  advt.) 

Barbee  Wire  and  Iron  Works,  Chicago. 
(See  advt.) 

Enterprise  Foundry  and  Fence  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  (See  advt.) 

Ohio  Structural  Iron  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Box  180,  Adrian,  Michigan,  manufac- 
turers of  woven  wire  Farm,  Poultry, 
Lawn,  Park  and  Cemetery  Fences  and 
Gates.  Also  Wrought  Iron  Work  of  all 
kinds:  Fences,  Gates,  Arches.  Write 
us. 


Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland 
O.  (See  advt.) 

Vulcan  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  (See  advt.) 
Ward  Fence  Co.,  Portland,  Ind.  (See 
advt.) 


Fertilizers 

PULVERIZED  SHEEP  MANURE. 
Best  known  natural  fertilizer  for  lawns 
and  flowers.  Especially  valuable  for 


cemetery  and  park  work.  No  disagree- 
able odor  no  after  raking  up.  $4.00  per 
barrel,  $35.00  per  ton,  delivered  to  any 
freight  station  east  of  Denver.  Special 
prices  in  carlots.  Order  now.  Dormant 
Sod  Company,  17  Exchange  Ave.,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111. 


Ripperger,  George,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


Flower  Seeds 

Beckert,  W.  C.,  Allegheny,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 


Black  ant  exterminator. 

Non-poisonous  powder. 
GEO.  H.  RANDALL, 

40  Bradbury  Ave., 
Wellington,  Mass. 


Agents  wanted  everywhere  to  sell 
TAKANAP  SOFT  NAPHTHA  SOAP  for 
making  ICEROSENE  EMULSION  with- 
out heat  or  trouble.  Sure  death  to  San 
Jose  Scale  and  other  insects.  Good 
profits.  Thayer-Hovey  Soap  Co.,  Dar-- 
by.  Pa. 


Landscape  Architects  and 
Gardeners 

H.  A.  CAPARN,  Landscape  Architect, 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Hare,  Sid.  J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (See 
advt. ) 

JAMES  MACPHERSON,  Consulting 
Landscape  Gardener,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Nutter,  Frank  H.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
(See  advt.) 


Lawn  Grass  Seed 

Dickinson  Co.,  The  Albert,  Chicago,  111. 
(See  advt.) 


Lawn  Mowers 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co.,  Dixon,  111. 
(See  advt.) 

Secrest  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  (See 
advt.) 

Townsend,  S.  P.  & Co.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
(See  advt.) 


Marble  and  Granite  Cleaners 

Harrison  Supply  Co.,  Boston.  (See 
advt.) 


Monuments  and  Receiving  Vaults 

Harrison  Granite  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Moore  Monument  Co.,  Sterling,  111. 
(See  advt.) 


Road  Making  and  Earth  Handling 
Machinery 

Austin-Western  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  (See 
advt.) 


GRADERS  for  the  care  of  Park  and 
Cemetery  drives,  also  Surfacing 
Graders  for  Landscape  Engineers 
and  Gardeners  are  manufactured  by 
the  Shuart  Grader  Co.,  Oberlin,  O. 


Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Co., 
Springfield,  O.  (See  advt.) 

Scholl,  Julian  & Co.,  New  York.  (See 
advt.) 


Rubber  Hose 

Mineralized  Rubber  Co.,  New  York.  N. 
Y.  (See  advt.) 


Seeds  (See  Flower  and  Lawn  Grass) 


Settees  and  Vases 

Barbee  Wire  and  Iron  Works,  Chicago. 
(See  advt.) 


PARK  BENCHES  and  all  other  kinds 
of  outdoor  furniture.  Our  goods  are 
the  best  and  lowest  priced  on  the  mar- 
ket. Write  for  catalogue.  C.  Hen- 
necke  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Jones,  M.  D.,  & Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  (See 
advt.) 

McDonald  Bros.,  Columbus,  O.  (See  i 
advt.) 

Ohio  Structural  Iron  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


Spraying  Machinery 

Brown,  E.  C.  & Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


POWER  SPRAYERS  for  all  classes  of 
work.  The  most  complete  line  built. 
Chain  driven  for  one  or  two  horses, 
gasoline  engine  driven,  in  3 styles. 
The  famous  Wallace  Pumps  on  all. 
Catalog  free.  Wallace  Machinery 
Co.,  Champaign,  111. 


Sprinkling  Wagons 

Austin  Western  Co.,  Chicago.  (See 
advt.) 


Tents 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 

Champion  Chemical  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


Dreer,  H.  A.  (See  advt.) 


Burial  Vaults 

Bangor  Slate  Co.,  Bangor,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co  Bangor, 
Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Champion  Chemical  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Southern  Ohio  Vault  Co.,  McDermott,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


Can  and  Bag  Carriers  and  Carts 

Wirt  & Knox  Co.,  Philadelphia.  (See 
advt.) 

Belle  City  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.  (See 
advt.) 


Casket  Lowering  Devices 

Bomgardner  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 

National  Burial  Device  Co.,  Coldwater, 
Mich.  (See  advt.) 


Enameled  Iron  Signs 

TREE  LABELS,  PARK  ORDI- 
nances.  Keep  off  the  Grass,  Destruction, 
Road  and  Warning  Signs.  We  make 
any  kind  of  signs  desired.  The  Balti- 
more Enamel  & Novelty  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Cemetery  Record  Books 

Interment  Records,  Lot  and  Index 
Books.  R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  (See  advt.) 


Grave  Lining  and  Earth  Covers 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  O.  (See 
advt.) 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 


Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

Albright  & Lightcap,  Limaville,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Haase,  Leo  G.,  Oak  Park,  111.  (See 
advt.) 

Mishler,  M.  B.,  Ravenna,  O.  (See  advt.) 
Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati.  (See  advt.) 


Greenhouses— Heating  and 
Ventilation 

Hitchings  & Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Lord  & Burnham  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Manley,  Chas.  H.,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 

Pierson  U.  Bar  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


Hardy  Plants 

Eastern  Nurseries,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass. 

Ellwanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Meehan,  Thomas  & Sons,  Dresher- 
town.  Pa.  (See  advt.) 


Hose  Coupling 

Nelson  & Morrison  Co.  (See  advt.) 


Insecticides 

Am.  Hort.  Dist.  Co.  (See  advt.) 
Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  (See  advt.) 
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Trees  and  Shrubs 

Andorra  Nurseries,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(See  advt.) 

Eastern  Nurseries,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.  (See  advt.) 

Ellwanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


WM.  H.  HARRISON  & SONS,  Leba- 
non Springs,  N.  Y.  Hardy  nursery 
grown  and  collected  stock.  Trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  herbaecous  perennials 
and  covering  plants.  Send  for  catalog. 


Hoopes  Bro.  & Thomas,  West  Chester, 
Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Jones,  Hiram  T.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  (See 
advt.) 

Meehan  & Sons,  Thomas,  Dreshertown, 
Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Moon  Co.,  The  Wm.  H.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 
(See  advt.) 

Smith  Co.,  W.  and  T.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


WE  ARE  GROWING  a large  line  of 
standard  fruits,  ornamentals  and  ever- 
greens for  park  and  cemetery  planting 
and  commercial  orchards.  (let  our 
prices.  J.  Wragg  & Sons  Company, 
Waukee,  Iowa. 


Vinca 

Galloway,  S.  J.,  Eaton,  O. 

(See  advt.) 

Waste  Paper  Baskets 

steel  Basket  Co.,  Cedar 
(See  advt.) 

Rapids,  la. 

Weed  Killers 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  (See  advt.) 

MacLeod,  Walter  & Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


Aehitrtisemmts,  limited  to  five  lines,  will  b 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  to  cents  each 
meertion,y  words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 


Wanted — A thoroughly  up-to-date  Cemetery 
Superintendent  for  large  modern  cemetery  near 
New  York.  Give  fullest  particulars,  in  con- 
fidence, of  age,  previous  experience,  and  expect- 
ations. Address  Adam  Frank,  60  Wall  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Order 

Your 

Supplies 


From  dealers  who 
advertise  in  : : : 

PARK  and 
CEMETERY 

And  always  mention  the 
Paper  when  you  write. 


RESERVOIR  IRON  VASES 


and 

LAWN 

SETTEES 

Manufactured® 

by  I 

McDonald 

Brothers 

108-114 
Liberty  8t. 
COLUMBUS 
OHIO 

Send  for 

Catalogue 


A Park  Keeper  | 

J doubles  his  usefulness  with  an  outfit  like  this. 

. The  handy,  easy  way  to  carry  water,  sod, 
earth,  trash,  etc.,  in  Parks,  Ceme- 
teries and  PubUc  Grounds. 

Belie  City  Carts  i 


I are  strong,  neat  durable  and  light  running. 
I Easy,  quick  change  from  barrel  to  box.  Bar- 
I rel  picked  up  without  handling  and  swings  free 
I on  truck.  Write  for  booklet  describing  various 
ctfTri^s  we  make, 

t City  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  174c  Racine,  Wis. 


Turn  it  Over  to  S.  J.  Hare 

Landscape  Architect 

1 f you  want  the 
Best  Results 
with  the 

Natural  Features 
of  your 

Park,  Cemetery  or 
Home  Grounds 

3216  Campbell  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


7^££S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  and  M ost  Varied  Collections  in  America 


ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144 
pages),  also  Descriptive  List  of  Novelties 
and  Specialties  with  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  New  Hardy  White  Rose 
FRAU  DRUSCHKI  mailed  FREE  on 
request. 


Order 

Your 

Supplies 


Prom  dealers  who 
advertise  in  : : : 

PARK  and 
CEMETERY 

And  always  mention  the 
Paper  when  you  write. 


Hardy  and  Tender  Water  Lilies, 
Neiumbiums,  Victorias,  etc. 

These  make  appropriate  decoration  for  parks,  cem- 
eteries, etc.  Our  list  is  the  most  complete  in  this  country. 
Write  for  our  “Water  Lily  Leaflet’’  and  see  prices  in  our 
QUARTERLY  WHOLESALE  PRICE  LIST.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  give  information  and  practical  advice  to 
superintendents  who  desire  to  use  this  class  of  plants. 

HENRY  A DRFFR  714  chestnut  st., 

XirhllJA.!  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PERPETUAL  CARE  IN 

AMERICAN  CEMETERIES 

Reprinted  from  Park  and  Cemetery,  with  additions  of  criticisms 
and  forms  for  contracts  and  agreements. 

The  sy  mposium  on  perpetual  care  recently  published  in  Park  and  Cemetery  has  been 
reprinted  in  book  form,  with  the  addition  of  critical  comments  by  W.  N.  Rudd,  a discus- 
sion by  W.  S.  Pirie  and  a number  of  legal  forms  for  perpetual  care  contracts.  A compen- 
dium of  the  best  practical  information  on  this  important  subject.  An  invaluable  aid  to 
cemetery  officals  in  educating  trustees,  Iqt  owners,  and  others. 

Contents:  A Symposium  of  metbods  of  the  leading  cemeteries:  Legal  Asprcts  of  Per- 
petual Care,  W.  S.  Pirie;  The  Essentials  of  a Practical  System  of  Perpetual  Care  by  W. 
N.  Rudd;  Criticisms  and  Comments  on  the  methods  of  the  cemeteries;  Some  forms  for  con- 
tracts. Handsomely  bound  in  cloth;  62  pages,  price  60c.  3 copies  or  more  at  50c.  each. 
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THE 

BUCKEYE 

WEED 

BURNER 


It  Pays  for  Itself 

at  any  Season 

of  the  Year. 


Will  Keep  Your  Walks,  Gutters  and  Roadsides  Clear  of  Weeds 


This  machine  has  had  phenomenal  success  in  destroying  weeds 
in  villages,  country  towns,  parks,  cemeteries  and  other  public 
grounds.  It  burns  the  weed,  root,  plant  and  seed,  and  in  winter 
is  unequaled  for  melting  the  snow  from  sidewalks,  thawing  out 
the  ground  before  excavating.  A labor  saver  all  the  year  round. 


Write  for  prices  and  information  to 

Walter  Macleod  & Co.,  - Cincinnati,  0. 

Sole  Manufacturers  - 213  East  Pearl  Street 


Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover— Made  in  oval 
form,  of  green  duck,  9 feet  6 inches  by  12  feet. 


Durfee  Grave  Lining  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


Durfee  Lowering  Device  telescopes  in  length  and  width  and  may  be  used  for  any 
size  grave  and  is  practically  three  devices  in  one;it  is  absolutely  reliable  and  the  most 
compact  for  carrying;  the  price  is  short  too.  Delivered  in  two  handsome  carrying  cases. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


AND 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


DEVOID  TO  THE  IMPROVEI^rarr  OF  PARKS 
CEMETERIES^UBLIC  PRIVATE  GROUNDS 


PARK  AND  CEMETERY 


Entered  at  Chicago  Pofst-  Office  as  Second  Class  Afatter. 


Published  Monthly  by  R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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W.  & T.  SMITH  CO.,  600  Castle  street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

600 

YEAR 

FIELD  GROWN  ROSES.  FRUIT  TREES,  CLEMATIS. 

ACRES 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

IT’S  A SNAP 


FOR  THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOSE 


BECAUSE  IT 

Snaps 

Swivels 

Saves  Time 

Saves  His  Hose 

Saves  His  Temper 

Will  Not  Wear  Out 

Cannot  Lose  the  Washer 

Will  Not  Let  Hose  Twist  or  Kink 

Is  Made  Tight  by  the  Water  Pressure 

IS  WARRANTED  TO  WORK 

Its  Value  Lies  in  its  Simplicity  and  Convenience. 
It  is  quickly  and  easily  attached  to  hose,  hydrant,  nozzle 
and  sprinkler.  Sent  with  goose-neck  attachment  if  desired. 

FOR  SALE  BY  YOUR  DEALER 
Or  Sent  Postpaid  for  35c  each,  and  Worthlt.  Prices  by  the 
dozen  furnished  on  application.  Descriptive  circular  free. 
Manuf'd  at  Peoria,  III.  A1  mailorders  filled  from  Boulder. 
Nelson  & Morrison,  Dept.  A,  Boulder,  Colorado 


Auto-Spray 

4 g-al,  tank,  brass  pump,  operates  by 
compressed  air.  12strokes  givepressure 
to  spray  % acre.  Auto-Pop  Attachment 
cleans  nozzle  every  time  used;  saves 
half  the  mixture.  Best  line  high  grade 
sprayers,  hand  and  power,  in  America. 
Catalog  free.  Good  agents  wanted. 
E.C.  BROWN  CO.. 

46  Jay  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


SPECiyVVEIN  E VERGREEINS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT.  All  liftingf  with  I 

good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States.  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec.' 
iaity.  Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM.  Hy  MOON  CO.,  MORRISVILLE,  PA* 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


ANCHOR  GREENHOUSE  HOSE 

LONG  SERVICE  REASONABLE  PRICE 

Stands  any  hydrant  pressure.  Samples  on  application. 

MINERALIZED  RUBBER  CO. 

18  Cliff  St.,  New  York 


The  CAPITOL 

Lawn  Trimmer 
and  Edger  for  1906 

is  strictly  high-grade  in  every 
respect;  brass  bushings,  double 
adjustment,  four  crucible  steel 
blades,  etc.  Write  for  free  il- 
lustrated catalog  “B”  and  read 
what  enthusiastic  users  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  to  say  about  the  Capitol. 
Youcannotaffordtobewithout  it. 

The  Secrest  ManuPg  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Western  Sales  Agency,  Denver,  Col. 
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We  Are 

Greenhouse 

Builders 

Nothing  else.  We  equip 
our  houses  with  heating 
and  ventilating  apparatus, 
but  our  business  is  the 
selling  of  U-Bar  Green- 
houses. 

U=Bar  Greenhouses 

Are  the  Best  Greenhouses 
Built 

because  they  combine 
sash  bar  and  rafter  in  one 
— a combination  that 
gives  more  light  to  the 
plant  and  more  beauty  to 
your  grounds.  There  is 
no  other  house  as  produc- 
tive or  as  decorative. 

SEND  FOR  CUTS 

Pierson  U-BarCompany 

Designers  and  Builders 

U=Bar  Greenhouses 

METROPOLITAN  BLDG. 

4th  Ave.  and  23rd  St.  NEW  YORK 


l.3.Wt1  FptirP  cheaper  than  wood.  For  lawns, 
^ vllvv  churches,  cemeteries;  also  heavy 
steel  picket  fence  direct  to  consumer.  Cataloerue  free 
WARD  FENCE  CO,,  Box  94,  Portland,  lnd« 


The  Business  End 


of  this  greenhouse  proposition  is  the  end  that 
interests  you— “does  it  pay— can  we  make 
it  pay?”  Well,  how  many  bedding  plants 
do  you  buy  in  a year  ? What’s  their  cost? 
What’s  the  cost  of  the  plants  you  ought  to 
have  and  don’t  because  they  cost  too  much? 


LORD  & BURNHAM  CO. 

G r een h o u s e Dcs i gners  and  Manufacturers 
1133  Broadway,  Cor.  26th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Boston  Branch— 819  Tremont  Building 


Ever  fijrured  out  on  a solid,  hard- 
headed  basis  of  not  what  it  costs 
to  have  it— but  what  it  costs  not 
to  have  it  ? Write  to  us  so  we  can 
show  lip  both  costs. 


Greenhouses  of  Satisfaction 


They  satisfy  everybody.  For  park  or  cemetery  they  are  uue(jualled.  The  ontside 
pleases  the  eye,  the  inside  satisfies  the  mind — and  the  pocket.  An  artistic  exterior — 
a practical  interior.  You  see  the  Premiers  are  built  by  specialists— that  is  why  they 
are  so  perfect.  Double  strength  everything.  A handy  man  can  erect  one  in  a few 
hours— that  is  because  they  are  so  portable. 

Write  for  illujtrated  tiji  JVo.  4-6 

Chas.  H.  Manley,  Premier  Works,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 

J “ ^ 


M.  D.  JONES  & CO., 

73  PortlandSt.,  BOSTON,  HASS. 

NIakcrs  of 

GARDEN  AND  CEMETERY  ADORNMENTS 
IRON  RESERVOIR  VASES 

Bouquet  Holders,  Chairs  and  Settees  in  a number 
of  styles.  Metallic  Wreaths  and  Crosses.  Cem- 


Berlin  Reservoir 
Vase,  the  best 
for  plants 


etery  Sign  Posts,  Lot  Marks,  etc. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOQUE  D. 


Boston  Panel  Settees  and 
Chairs  : can  be  shipped 
packed  flat;  made  in  dif- 
ferent lengths. 
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TARGET  BRAND 

WEED 

KILLER 


BEQ.  U.  6.  PAT.  OFF* 


is  the  only  weed  killer  on  the 
market  to-day  that  is 


Guaranteed  to 
Kill  Weeds 


We  can  guarantee  it  because  we  Have 
tested  it  tHorou^Hly.  THe  only  way  we 
can  prove  it  is  to  Have  you  try  it.  Order 
a can  to-day  and  reduce  your  pay-roll 
One  or  two  applications  will  last  a sea- 
son unless  we  , Have  excessive  rains. 


PRICES: 

MAK 

ES  DILUTION 

40c 

READY  TO  APPLY 

12>i  gallons 

6Sc 

. . 25 

gallons 

$1.00 

. . 50 

gallons 

$4.00 

. . 250 

gallons 

$7.50 

..  500 

gallons 

$18.75 

. .1250 

gallons 

$35.00 

. .2500 

gallons 

Insi&t  oi\  “Target  Brand*’  Weed  Killer 
No  otHer  is  just  as  good 


Made  only  by 

AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL 
DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

Department  A Martinsbur^,  W.  Va. 

BEQ.  U.  8.  PAT.  OPP. 

Write  for  Complete  Catalo[^ue 


i 
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The  Niagara  Falls  Preservation  Bill. 

It  is  a gratifying  result  of  the  earnest  effort  ex- 
pended by  so  many  interfeteci  in  the  preservation 
of  Niagara  Falls,  that  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  passed  a better  bill  than  might  have 
been  anticipated,  designed  to  prepare  for  the  perma- 
nent preservation  of  our  great  cataract.  The  per- 
manent preservation  will  have  to  be  arranged  by 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
the  President  is  authorized  to  begin  negotiations 
to  that  end,  the  life  of  the  bill  being  limited  to  three 
years.  By  its  terms  the  Secretary  of  ^^'ar  is  di- 
rected to  issue  permits  for  the  use  of  water  by  the 
plants  already  constructed  and  further  permits,  re- 
vocable at  will,  to  a total  amount  on  the  American 
side  equivalent  to  350,000  horse  power,  provided 
such  a draft  does  not  impair  the  scenic  grandeur  of 
the  falls.  The  bill  also  forbids  the  importation  of 
electricity  from  Canada  except  on  similar  permits 
issued  by  the  government,  which  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  350,000  horse  power,  to  include  what  may  be 
utilized  on  the  Canadian  side.  This  legislation  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  the  New  York  State 
franchises  are  invalid,  and  that  the  Niagara  River 
is  a navigable  as  well  as  a boundary  stream,  which 
brings  it  under  federal  jurisdiction.  The  power 
plant  men  must  rest  satisfied  that  they  are  spared 
confiscation  and  financial  loss  and  must  accept  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  will  of  the  people.  It  was 
hoped  that  a lower  limitation  might  have  been  es- 
tablished, but  with  the  limitations  prescribed,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  falls  will  not  be  seriously  damaged. 
Great  credit  is  due  the  American  Civic  Association 
I for  its  commendable  work  in  pushing  this  bill.  Its 
i far  reaching  activity  and  influence  lent  a powerful 
1 assistance  in  impressing  our  representatives  at 
i Washington  that  the  country  demanded  the  preser- 
j ration  of  Niagara. 

I yf  yf 

Some  Needed  Forest  Preservation. 

Another  very  important  matter  which  the  Amer- 
ican Civic  Association  is  urging,  and  indeed  which 
every  good  American  citizen  should  urge,  is  the 
establishment  of  National  Forest  Reserves  in  the 
; Southern  Appalachian  Mountains  and  in  the  White 
IHountains  of  New  Flampshire,  both  of  which  pro- 
jects have  been  repeatedly  referred  to  in  these  col- 
umns. They  are  really  vital  necessities  in  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  are  situated.  The  material 


welfare  of  nine  states  is  actually  largely  affected 
by  the  forest  conditions  of  the  proposed  Appalachian 
Reservation,  while  the  White  Mountains  proposi- 
tion vitally  touches  five  important  states,  for  the 
headwaters  of  the  principal  rivers  found  in  the 
fourteen  states  are  protected  and  fed  in  these  forest 
tracts.  There  is  no  reason  why  congress  should  not 
pass  with  a liberal  appropriation  the  bills  creating 
these  reservations.  The  east  has  made  very  little 
demand  upon  the  public  exchequer  for  this  depart- 
ment of  national  economy  compared  with  the  \Vest, 
and  it  should  be  a matter  of  actual  patriotism  for 
all  sections  to  join  hands  to  bring  about  the  imme- 
diate passage  of  this  really  needed  legislation.  It 
would  promise  much  if  every  improvement  associa- 
tion throughout  the  country  would  urge  its  mem- 
bers to  write  to  their  representatives  in  Congress 
requesting  affirmative  votes  when  the-  bill  or  bills 
come  up  for  passage,  and  urging  that  said  bills  be 
brought  up  for  consideration  without  further  un- 
necessary delay. 

^ ^ y? 

The  Country  Ppadside. 

A very  suggestive  address  was  read  before  the 
IMassachusetts  Horticultural  Society  by  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Tucker  on  “Making  Roadsides  Beautiful,”  which 
might  be  read  to  advantage  by  all  actively  engaged 
in  improvement  effort.  It  did  not,  however,  seri- 
ously touch  upon  the  main  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come in  originating  such  work.  At  comparatively 
little  cost  either  of  money  or  labor  our  country 
roadsides  might  indeed  be  made  beautiful,  but  we 
think  the  first  thing  that  must  be  positively  estab- 
lished is  the  question  of  contiguous  property  rights, 
and  the  rights  or  limitations  of  the  general  public 
on  such  improved  roads.  From  our  own  experience 
there  is  generally,  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
question  of  improvement,  a lamentable  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  rights  of  the  owner  in  the 
roads  bounding  his  property,  and,  usually,  a very 
aggressive  assumption  of  rights  all  over  the  road- 
way by  the  general  public.  Under  these  uncertain 
conditions  which  commonly  prevail,  the  task  of  in- 
augurating work  on  the  beautifying  of  the  roadside 
would  surely  be  a discouraging  one.  It  would  be 
a good  beginning  for  improvement  associations  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  road  laws  of  their  re- 
spective sections,  and  to  impart  the  knowledge 
gained  through  the  local  press  to  the  community  at 
large.  In  due  course  a campaign  of  road  improve- 
ment might  be  successfully  waged  and  a long  step 
taken  towards  the  goal  of  “beautiful  America.” 
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A Year’s  Record  of  tKe  New  .Small  ParRs  in  Chicago. 


The  annual  report  of  the  South  Park  Commission- 
ers of  Chicago  for  1905,  the  first  issued  since  the 
opening  of  the  new  small  parks  with  their  field  houses 
and  elaborate  public  service  features,  records  a re- 
markable popular  verdict  in  favor  of  this  new  idea 
in  park  service. 

It  demonstrates  the  unquestioned  success  of  the 
gymnasia  and  field  houses  operated  for  the  first  time 
last  year  on  so  large  a scale  in  any  American  city. 
“The  judgment  of  the  commissioners  as  to  the  great 
value  of  the  gymnasia  and  playgrounds  as  agencies 
with  which  to  combat  the  tendencies  toward  social 
and  physical  degeneration,  which  inevitably  accom- 
pany city  life,  has  been  fully  sustained  and  is  empha- 
sized bv  many  eminent  pedagogues,  scientists  and  so- 
ciologists,” says  the  report. 

The  liberal  use  of  the  dififerent  facilities  as  shown 
by  the  reports  of  the  Superintendent  and  Director  of 
Athletics  confirms  the  faith  the  Commissioners  had 
in  the  benefits  that  would  come  from  the  installation 
of  neighborhood  center  ljuildings,  with  their  acces- 


sories, gymnasia,  baths,  reading  rooms,  assembly 
halls  and  branches  of  the  public  library. 

The  fact  that  over  1,200,000  persons  used  the  field 
houses  in  the  short  time  they  have  been  in  service 
demonstrates  the  necessity  for  them  and  is  indicative 
of  their  future  usefulness. 

E.  B.  De  Groot,  director  of  gymnastics  and  ath- 
letics, reports  that  the  indoor  gymnasia  in  the  ten 
small  parks  were  utilized  during  six  months  by  231,- 
505  people  and  the  outdoor  apparatus  by  272,894. 
The  shower  baths  were  used  by  285,680  persons  in 
the  same  period  and  the  pools  by  416,105  men,  women 
and  children. 

The  classes  in  physical  exercise  registered  last  year 
14,403  regular  attendants.  Classes  were  held  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  and  school  children,  working 
boys  and  girls  and  married  men  and  women  took 
part  in  the  exercises.  Instruction  was  given  by  twenty 
instructors,  ten  men  ami  ten  women,  many’  of  whom 
are  college  graduates.  The  hygienic,  corrective  and 
recreative  features  of  gymnasium  work  are  mentioned 
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PLAN  OF  ARMOUR  SQUARE.  CHICAGO. 
Typical  of  the  smaller  of  the  new  parks 


by  ]\[r.  De  Groot  and  form  letters  sent  the  instruc- 
tors are  incorporated  in  the  report. 

The  South  Park  Basket-ball  League  is  an  outcome 
of  the  park  gymnasia.  There  are  now  twenty  teams, 
and  each  plays  eighteen  games  during  the  season. 
Many  photographs  are  reproduced  in  the  report  which 
show  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  availing  themselves 
of  the  various  privileges  afforded  them.  Each  gym- 
nasium is  thoroughly  equipped  with  apparatus. 

The  maintenance  of  the  South  Parks,  2,228  acres 
in  extent,  cost  a total  sum  of  ^623, 114.48  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1905,  of  which  $172,476.10  was 
for  the  new  parks  and  squares.  The  heaviest  item  is 
$113,020,  for  policing.  Lighting  cost  $42,863,  sports 


$49,189,  concerts, 

$20,500.  Floral  dis- 
play in  parks  on  the 
South  Side  is  main- 
tained at  an  annual 
figure  of  $17,115. 

The  conveniences 
provided  by  the 
South  Park  commis- 
sioners include  three 
golf  courses,  108 
tennis  courts,  twen- 
ty-two baseball  dia- 
monds, seventeen 
football  fields,  sev- 
enteen skating  houses,'  seventeen  toboggan 


~S£CO/YJ}  FLOOR  PLRN. 

FLAX  OF  A TYPIC.AL  FIELD 
HOUSE. 


A SWIMMING  POOL  SCENE  ON  ONE  OF  THE  BOYS’  DAYS. 
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AN  OUTDOOR  GYMNASU'M  FOR  GIRI.S. 


slides,  one  curling'  shed,  two  ice  and  one  road 
speeding  courses,  1,740  booths  at  the  bathing  pools, 
seventeen  wading  pools,  thirteen  sand  courts,  two 
boat  houses,  one  electric  launch  station,  two  bicycle 
racks,  thirteen  music  stands,  one  conservatory,  two 
rose  gardens,  seven  shelters,  fourteen  refectories, 
eleven  running  tracks,  eighty-eight  men’s  and  seventy- 
seven  women's  shower  baths  and  eighteen  plunge 
baths.  The  board  has  282  row  boats  and  added  3.300 
benches  to  its  equipment  last  year. 

One  unfinished  work  which  will  l:e  taken  in  hand 
this  year  is  the  reclaiming  of  ( Irant  Park.  Alreadx 


180  acres  have  been  made  into  land  at  a cost  of  $453,- 
721.  A good  deal  of  this  has  been  filled  in  by  free 
dumping,  and  tbe  board  estimates  that  170  acres  could 
be  reclaimed  in  ten  years,  twenty  feet  in  depth,  at  no 
cost  if  the  citv  were  to  dump  at  swampy  spots. 
Twenty-one  acres  have  still  to  be  filled  in. 

The  report  of  the  landsca])e  gardener,  Frederick 
Kanst,  records  the  jtlanting  of  135,282  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  parks,  of  which  87,445  were  from  the 
park  nursery.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  planting  in 
the  new  small  parks  and  squares  of  the  system  has 
been  comnleted. 


WorK  of  an  Active  ParK  Association  in  Madison,  Wis. 


The  report  of  the  Madison  Park  and  Pleasure 
Drive  Association,  IMadison,  Wis.,  for  the  year  end- 
ing April  16,  1906,  gives  evidence  of  the  continued 
and  increasing  activity  of  this  associaton  whose 
remarkable  park  work  has  prevously  been  noted  in 
these  pages. 

The  association  in  carrying  on  a systematic  and 
intelligent  scheme  of  park  development  for  seven 
years  solely  by  means  of  voluntary  contributions 
of  its  public-spirited  members  may  well  feel  proud 
of  its  work.  Up  to  1899  the  city  of  Madison  had 
not  expended  a dollar  to  secure  lands  for  parks  or 
plaA'grounds,  and  its  sole  assets  were  comprised  in 
Orton  Park,  a neglected  3}^  acre  tract  for- 
merly a cemetery.  When  the  present  plans 
are  completed  the  city  will  own. 


land  and  cash  about  $169,000.  The  total  con- 
tributions for  the  fiscal  year  1906  amounted  to 
$18,817.50. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  year  has  been 


largely 


through  the  efforts  of  this  association 


acres  of  parks  and  playgrounds  well  located 
to  serve  all  parts  of  the  city. 


ToAvard  the  securing  of  these 


results  the  city  has  contrib- 
uted a total  of  about  $60,- 
000,  and  the  association  in 
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the  development  of  Henry  Vilas  Park,  a gift  of 
Senator  Henry  Vilas.  Toward  the  improvement 
of  this  tract  members  of  the  association  have  con- 
tributed $30,967.93  and  the  city  $4,266.14.  The 
plan  of  this  park  shown  herewith  was  prepared  by 
O.  C.  Simonds,  of  Chicago,  and  provides  for  the 
development  of  a tract  of  60  acres,  25  acres  of  high 
ground  and  35  acres  to  be  constructed  from  a bog, 
the  latter  including  about  four  acres  of  water  sur- 
face in  the  form  of  lagoons.  It  was  estimated  by 
the  engineer  that  an  average  fill  of  five  feet  over  the 
whole  area  would  be  required,  necessitating  265,000 
yards  of  filling.  The  association  contracted  with 
a dredging  company  to  do  this  work  for  $25,000. 
The  work  of  filling  is  now  practically  complete,  and 
the  further  improvement  is  to  go  forward  as  rapidly 
as  the  land  dries  out.  The  plan  is  to  rip-rap  and 
smooth  up  the  banks,  seed  the  filled  area  and  con- 
struct some  roads  and  paths  this  summer.  It  is  not 
expected  that  planting  will  begin  until  next  spring. 
In  order  to  make  the  filled  area  available  it  is  nec- 
essary to  build  two  new  bridges,  one  across  the 
east  and  one  across  the  west  ends  of  the  lagoons. 
Senator  Vilas  has  generously  offered  the  associa- 
tion $5,000  for  these  structures,  making  his  total 
contribution  for  the  park  $33,000. 

The  plan  for  the  planting  of  the  Yahara  river 
parkway  has  been  prepared  and  it  is  expected  to 
do  the  work  this  season.  This  riverway  connects 
Lake  Monono  and  Lake  Adendota,  skirting  the  edge 
of  Tenney  Park,  and  is  nearly  a mile  long.  The 


plan  calls  for  the  planting  of  28,378  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  Steensland  bridge,  a gift  of  Air. 
Steensland,  erected  across  the  Yahara  at  a cost 
of  $10,000  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  is  a sub- 
stantial dignified  stone  structure  designed  bv  Archi- 
tect George  R.  Ferry,  of  Alilwaukde.  The  total 


■ STEENSLAND  BRIDGE.  MADISON,  WIS. 


cost  of  the  Yahara  river  improvement  has  been 
$83,005.65. 

The  association  has  planted  a total  of  40,522  trees 
and  shrubs  in  the  past  five  years. 

Recognizing  that  the  broadening  work  of  park 
maintenance  demanded  the  constant  services  of  an 
expert,  the  city  council  established  the  office  of  park 
superintendent  and  elected  Emil  Alische,  formerly 
with  Olmsted  Brothers,  to  fill  the  position.  The 
new  superintendent  began  his  duties  January  i. 


Ho^an  Memorial  Fountain,  Louisville,  Ky* 

The  Hogan  Alemorial  Fountain,  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, stands  in  a beautiful,  wooded  spot  in  Cherokee 
Park,  Louisville,  Ky.  It  is  a gift  of  Air.  and  Airs.  W. 
J.  Hogan,  of  that  city,  and  was  designed  and  modeled 
by  Miss  Enid  Yandell,  the  well-known  Louisville 
sculptor,  who  has  produced  a particularly  appropriate 
and  ingenious  conception  for  such  a situation. 

The  surmounting  bronze  group  represents  Pan,  the 
Greek  god  of  forest  and  field,  playing  on  his  reeds. 
Four  turtles  disport  themselves  at  his  feet,  the  water 
spouting  from  their  mouths  into  the  basin.  Four  fine- 
ly executed  bronze  dog  heads  below,  spout  water  into 
the  smaller  basins  where  the  dogs  drink. 

The  total  height  of  the  group  is  20  feet,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  basin  about  14  feet.  The  latter  is 
of  light  Vermont  granite  furnished  by  J.  S.  Clark  Co., 
of  Louisville,  who  were  the  contractors  for  the  work. 
The  cost  of  the  fountain  was  about  $7,000. 

Miss  Yandell  recently  visited  Louisville  to  superin- 
tend the  erection-  of  the  fountain,  and  also  her  well- 
hogan  memorial  fountain,  LOUISVILLE.  KY.  kiiowii  statue  of  Daniel  Boone  in  the  same  park. 
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American  Association  of  ParR  Superintendents  in  Convention 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  12,  13  and  14’. 


The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Park  Superintendents  was  held  in  Washington  June  I2, 
13  and  14,  with  headquarters  at  the  St.  James  Hotel.  The  con- 
vention was-  called  to  order  by  President  I'heodore  Wirth, 
who  read  the  annual  report  summarizing  the  work  of  the 
year.  The  report  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  showed  a 
satisfactory  balance  in  the  treasury.  The  committee  on  bul- 
letins reported  that  the  papers  would  be  issued  in  the  form 
of  bulletins  from  time  to  time.  Resolutions  of  condolence 
were  passed  and  ordered  sent  to  the  family  of  O.  F.  Du  Buis, 
of  Peoria,  111.,  who  recently  died.  W.  R.  Smith,  of  Washing- 
ton, was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  association. 

In  the  afternoon  an  automobile  ride  through  Rock  Creek 
Park  and  the  Zoological  Gardens  was  enjoyed.  The  party 
had  a very  narrow  escape  at  the  park  when  the  brake  on  the 
automobile  gave  out  and  the  machine  coasted  down  the  hill 
at  the  rate  of  a mile  a minute.  The  skill  of  the  chauffeur, 
however,  saved  the  party  from  a very  bad  upset  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected:  Jens  Jensen, 
Chicago ; Emil  Mische,  Madison,  Wis. ; W.  S.  Richards,  Chi- 
cago; Wm,  Shepardson,  Naugatuck,  Conn.;  J.  W.  Rodgers, 
Cincinnati;  R.  Cameron,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

The  evening  session  was  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  hotel. 
The  first  business  of  importance  was  the  election  of  officers. 
The  nominating  committee  presented  the  following  candi- 
dates, who  were  unanimously  elected : President,  Byron 
W^orthen,  Manchester,  N.  H. ; vice-presidents,  John  Chambers, 
Toronto,  Ontario;  John  W.  Duncan,  Boston;  Frederick  Nuss- 
baumer,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ; John  F.  Cowell,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
\\'.  S.  Manning,  Baltimore,  Md. ; C.  E.  Keith,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. ; secretary  and  treasurer,  F.  L.  Mulford,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

A paper  on  “Park  Woodlands  and  Plantations”  was  read 
by  J.  A.  Pettigrew,  of  Boston.  One  of  the  chief  points  in 
Mr.  Pettigrew’s  paper  was  the  advice  to  use  the  axe  freely 
and  this  seemed  to  give  the  cue  to  the  speakers  who  discussed 
the  paper.  Jackson  Dawson,  of  Boston,  agreed  with  Mr.  Pet- 
tigrew in  the  use  of  the  axe  and  advised  the  formation  of 
tree  groups  to  attract  public  attention.  He  said  every  park 
should  have  a nursery  of  its  own  and  advocated  thorough 
work,  it  being  useless  to  plant  a tree  in  a post  hole. 

Fred  Nussbaumer,  of  St.  Paul,  told  of  his  experience  in 
thinning  the  trees  in  his  parks.  He  said  the  quantity  of  fire 
wood  cut  out  of  his  plantations  would  astonish  his  hearers. 
He  also  advocated  a nursery  and  a trial  ground.  He  said  he 
was  constantly  trying  to  grow  trees  not  usually  grown  in  the 
latitude  of  St.  Paul.  A strange  effect  of  the  mild  winter  was 
the  winter  killing  of  the  conifers. 

W.  S.  Egerton,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  said  that  one  of  the 
troubles  was  the  fact  that  so  many  changes  took  place  in 
park  superintendence ; the  newcomer  so  often  thought  it  nec- 
essary to  undo  the  work  of  his  predecessor.  It  required  much 
skill  and  experience  properly  to  thin  out  trees. 

John  Chambers,  superintendent  of  parks  of  Toronto,  Out., 
advocated  the  publication  of  papers  like  that  of  Mr.  Pettigrew 
in  local  papers. 

Jackson  Dawson,  of  Boston,  spoke  for  the  establishment 
of  a National  Arboretum  at  Washington.  He  said  we  are 
getting  the  products  of  the  whole  world  together  and  we 
should  h.ave  an  arboretum  of  several  thousand  acres  where 
trees  and  plants  from  all  over  the  world  could  be  grown.  He 
thought  a school  should  be  established  in  connection  with  such 
an  arlioretum.  One  of  the  finest  arboretums  in  the  world,  he 


said,  could  he  established  at  Rock  Creek  or  elsewhere  near 
the  National  Capitol. 

William  R.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
advised  the  purchase  by  the  government  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  range,  to  be  used  for  the  growth  of  pine  trees. 
He  said  the  trees  produced  turpentine,  which,  after  being  con- 
verted into  camphor,  was  a valuable  asset  in  the  manufacture 
of  smokeless  powder. 

“The  Japanese  now  control  the  smokeless  powder  market,” 
said  Mr.  Smith,  “and  unless  our  nation  takes  drastic  steps  to 
manufacture  it,  we  may  sometime  be  shut  off.” 

W.  Rutherford  Adams  favored  the  planting  of  trees  in  the 
fall. 

Wednesday,  June  i3. 

The  members  of  the  asso'ciation  made  an  early  visit  to  the 
Botanical  Gardens  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Wm. 
R.  Smith  and  were  shown  many  wonders  of  the  plant  crea- 
tion. At  ten  o'clock,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Smith,  the 
party  took  the  steamer  for  Mount  Vernon,  where  they  were 
met  by  H.  H.  Dodge,  superintendent  of  the  estate.  He 
showed  the  visitors  through  the  old  home  of  Washington, 
taking  them  into  rooms  not  usually  open  to  visitors,  and 
later  went  over  the  grounds  with  the  party.  The  trees  were 
especially  admired  because  they  were  planted  by  Washington 
and  also  because  of  their  excellence.  The  landscape  work 
about  the  gardens,  while  considered  rather  in  the  line  of 
what  is  now  called  formal  gardening,  was  greatly  admired 
and  pronounced  fully  equal  to  the  average  work  of  today. 

From  Mt.  Vernon  the  party  went  to  Arlington  Cemetery 
and  were  driven  over  the  old  Curtis  estate. 

A steady  downpour  of  rain  rather  interfered  with  the  field 
work,  but  there  was  sufficient  to  see  and  interest  the  visitors 
without  leaving  the  old  Lee  mansion  or  the  carriages.  The 
party  returned  in  trolley  cars  at  about  5 p.  m. 

A banquet  was  given  in  the  evening  by  the  Washington 
Florists’  Club  and  other  horticulturists  of  Washington. 
Thirty-three  members  of  the  association  were  present. 

Peter  Bisset.  president  of  the  Washington  Florists’  Club, 
presided,  and  J.  R.  Freeman,  also  of  Washington,  was  toast- 
master. There  were  humorous  colliquies  between  the  toast- 
master and  the  guests  called  upon  to  speak.  In  calling  upon 
John  Chambers,  of  Toronto,  the  toastmaster  called  to  Canada 
as  “the  place  of  the  pulp  trees  and  home  of  the  paper  trust — ■ 
nothing  more,”  but  Mr.  Chambers  told  the  diners  that  Canada 
was  capable  of  boasting  of  other  things  besides  pulp,  and  ex- 
pected to  ultimately  become  a part  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  were  the  toasts  and  the  speakers : “How 
they  do  it  m Europe  as  Compared  to  America,”  Theodore 
Wirth  ; “Our  City  Parks,”  George  H.  Brown ; “What  I don't 
know  about  Trees,”  J.  A.  Pettigrew;  “Canadian  Horticulture 
and  Arboriculture,”  John  Chambers ; “The  Horticulturist  in 
War  and  Peace,”  Jackson  Dawson;  “A  Man’s  a Man  for  a’ 
that,”  William, R.  Smith;  “Trials  and  Tribulations  of  a Park 
Superintendent,”  Dr.  Frank  Baker;  “New  Plans  in  Horticul- 
ture,” Prof.  Corbett,  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department. 

The  dinner  lasted  until  nearly  midnight  and  the  reading 
of  the  papers  and  transaction  of  business  was  postponed  until 
Thursday  morning. 

Thursday,  June 

Thursday  \vas  devoted  to  field  work,  the  inspection  of 
the  park  system  occupying  the  entire  day  with  the  exception 
of-  the  time  necessary  to  finish  the  papers  and  discussions 
left  over  from  the  previous  day. 

(Continued  on  page  92.) 
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Qvic  Improvement 


THe  OvitlooK  for  Civic  Beaxitx  in  Honolxilvi. 

By  Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 

Author  of  '‘''The  Improvement  of  Tovjns  and  Citiesf’'  and  '"'‘Modern  Civic  Art,^'* 


The  Hawaiian  Islands,  called  ‘‘the  Paradise  of  the 
Pacific,”  are  coming  more  and  more  into  public 
thought  as  a goal,  as  a dreamed-of  haven,  where,  in 
the  happy  Sometime,  one  ma\'  go  to  find  rest  and 
beauty.  And  those  things  are  found  there.  No  one 
comes  back  without  testifying  that  the  dream  is  true; 
and  year  by  year  the  tide  of  travel  rises,  more  per- 
sons journey  to  Hawaii,  realize  the  dream,  and  return 
to  awaken  a keener  interest  in  those  tranquil  little 
islands — the  farthest  from  the  main  land  of  all  the 
inhabited  islands  of  the  world — where  the  broad  Pa- 
cific is  a sapphire  sea. 

If  one  could  go  with  his  eyes  closed  from  Chicago 
to  the  Golden  Gate,  there  certainly  would  be  no  sense 
of  disappointment  in  the  first  impression  made  by  the 
vegetation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  after  six  days  of 
sailing  on  the  ocean.  But  all  the  wav  across  the 
ocean  one’s  eyes  are  very  much  open,  and  going  as  I 
did  by  way  of  southern  California,  with  frequent  stops 
of  several  days  at  a time — and  always  saying  to  one’s 
self,  “Those  palms  are  fine,  but  wait  for  Honolulu : 
these  flowers  are  lovely,  but  think  of  the  tropical 
blooms  that  we  shall  see ; and  these  green  fields,  and 
hillsides  verdant  beneath  the  warm  rains  and  brilliant 
sun  of  the  California  winter,  are  well  in  their  way ; 
but  one  must  be  temperate  in  admiration  since  the 
tropics  are  yet  to  be  seen” — if  one  could  go  to  Hon- 
olulu with  none  of  this  experience,  there  could  be  no 
disappointment.  But  after  the  roses  of  California, 
after  the  riot  of  flowers  in  park  and  garden,  by  way- 
side  and  in  wood  and  field,  which  California  offers 
to  the  winter  -traveler,  the  first  views  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  of  Honolulu  are  not  quite  all  one  hoped. 

The  northern  side  of  the  island  of  Oahu,  which  is 
the  first  land  seen  at  close  range,  is  bleak  and  bare. 
Rocks  jut  into  the  sea,  extinct  volcanoes  raise  bleak 
sides  in  a gaunt  and  naked  sternness  that  the  tints  of 


softening  distance  scarcely  hide ; and  when  the  end 
of  the  island  has  been  rounded,  and  skirting  the  south- 
ern shore  one  comes  into  the  harbor,  the  land  is  yet 
so  far  away  that  in  the  larger  features  of  the  scene 
— in  the  beauty  of  peak  and  crater  and  of  shadowy 
valley,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  structures  of  the 
city — one  quite  forgets  to  notice  the  cocoanut  palms, 
which  in  pictures  give  the  necessary  touch  of  trop- 
icalness. 

In  the  first  days  there  is  recognized  the  beauty  of 
the  hills,  but  they  are  not  quite  as  high  as  one  had 
expected — not  really  mountains,  on  the  island  upon 
which  is  Honolulu ; and  one  misses  a wealth  of  gar- 
den flowers.  There  are  no  roses,  a Japanese  beetle 
having  destroyed  them  all  some  years  ago  and  suc- 
cessfully prevented  their  culture  since,  and  the  few 
flowers  raised  in  gardens — as  petunias,  geraniums, 
and  nasturtiums — seem  no  more  flourishing  than  in 
the  eastern  states.  The  banana  is  stunning  but 
scraggly.  and  its  big  leaves  have  become  familiar  in 
California.  The  graceful  pepper  tree  is  not  as  beau- 
tiful here  as  on  the  coast ; the  orange  and  lemon 
trees  are  hardlv  as  good,  and  for  the  common  date 
and  fan-leaved  palm  one  had  no  need  to  cross  two 
thousand  miles  of  ocean.  The  whole  effect  is  not, 
in  short,  the  sum  of  many  additions — California  plus 
and  plus — and  in  the  first  recognition  of  its  algebraic 
character,  that  there  are  deductions  to  be  made,  one 
does  feel  a little  pang  of  disappointment. 

By  degrees,  however,  one  turns  from  subtractions 
to  additions.  There  is  here  the  wonderful  royal 
palm,  its  great  white  trunk  making  it  the  most  archi- 
tectural of  all  God's  trees,  so  that  a row  of  the  royal 
palms  is  a natural  colonnade ; there  is  the  ever  pic- 
turesque cocoanut  palm,  its  long  stem  shooting  off 
on  grotesque  curves,  like  a sky-rocket ; there  is  the 
far-spreading,  hospitable  banyan  of  childhood’s  pic- 
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ture  books ; there  is  the  Poinsiana  regia,  or  flame  tree 
— in  February  a leafless  skeleton  rattling  long  and 
uglv  seedpods,  but  to  be  gorgeous  later  on ; there  is 
the  marvellous  traveler’s  palm,  the  useful  algaroba, 
and  such  vines  and  hedges ! Waste  and  nearly  stag- 
nant ponds  are  covered  with  the  lotus  and  with  lilies, 
white  and  blue ; and  elsewhere  rice  fields  paint  the 
landscape  with  their  peculiarly  fresh  green ; and  the 
sugar  cane  waves  in  the  wind,  like  a corn  field  yel- 
lowish green.  Up  on  the  mountain — on  Tantalus — - 
one  gets  among  the  tree  ferns  and  the  wonderful 
giant  vines,  and  knows  at  last  that  the  north  temper- 
ate zone  is,  indeed,  far  away. 

As  for  the  algaroba,  it  is  much  the  commonest 
tree  on  the  islands  and  much  the  most  useful.  But  it 
is  not  a native,  and  the  mother  tree  of  all  the  count- 
less brood  can  still  be  seen — with  suitable  label — on 
one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Honolulu.  The  tree 
is  suggestive  of  the  pepper  in  appearance,  but  not 
as  large,  averaging  about  the  size  of  our  apple  trees. 
It  was  brought  to  the  island  in  1837,  from  Australia, 
by  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  in  that  act  did  as 
much  for  the  people  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands— speak- 
ing in  a material  sense — as  perhaps  any  man  who 
ever  went  there.  The  bean  is  good  for  cattle  and 
so  liked  by  them  that  one  may  see  “pastures”  with- 
out a blade  of  grass  and  looking  like  orchards,  and 
tlie  tree  is  invaluable  as  fire  wood.  It  has  shallow 
roots,  so  that  one  can  never  tell  when  a strong  wind 
may  lay  it  low ; but  it  is  a rapid  grower,  and  already 
woods  all  the  islands,  while  a man  need  not  have 
a great  many  trees  in  his  back  yard  to  supply  his 
rather  frugal  fire  needs  throughout  the  year,  and  yet 
at  the  year’s  end  have  as  good  trees  as  he  had  at  its 
beginning ! 

The  wonderful  flowering  vines  are  the  Bougain- 
villjea  and  the  Bignonia  venusta — the  latter  a mass 
of  orange  colored  bloom — throwing  its  royal  mantle 
of  Holland  clear  over  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  the 
former  an  ecjually  wonderful  mass  of  cerise,  or 
much  more  rarely  of  scarlet,  flowers.  The  Bougain- 
villaea is  a great  favorite,  as  it  well  may  be,  but  its 
commoner  color  so  fights  with  the  color  of  every  other 
flower  in  the  garden  that  if  one  is  particular  about 
effect  one  must  plan  to  set  it  in  plain  green.  But  it 
is  sufficiently  beautiful  in  itself ; and  when,  in  walk- 
ing or  driving  about  Honolulu,  one  comes  on  the 
great  splashes  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  vines — 
as  one  very  frequently  does— any  lack  of  flowers  as 
compared  with  California  is  forgotten. 

The  most  familiar  hedge  is  the  hibiscus,  which  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Almost  all  the  time 
it  is  thickly  covered  with  large  flowers  of  a bright 
red,  like  very  wide  open  red  tulips.  These  lie  on 
the  top  and  sides  of  the  hedge,  showing  stronglv 
against  the  green,  as  if  they  were  pinned  there  for 
temporary  effect.  This  also  adds  much  to  the  floral 


show  of  the  island.  On  the  stone  walls,  of  which 
there  are  a considerable  number,  the  night-blooming 
cereus  is  a common  hedge  or  cover.  It  is  said  that 
in  front  of  Oahu  College  the  flowers  of  the  plants 
number  some  thousands  at  a time.  In  the  gardens 
the  most  common  decorative  plant  is  the  croton, 
which  comes  in  many  varieties. 

There  is  little  good  landscape  work.  The  gospel 
of  the  open  lawn  with  massed  border  planting  seemed 
hardly  to  be  known.  In  a few  cases  a tropical  jungle 
had  been  attempted ; in  many  more  there  was  an  un- 
healthfully  thick  planting  that  was  without  beauty,  or 
seeming  purpose,  while  in  most  there  were  lawlls 
badly  “spotted”  with  palms  and  other  plants.  As  to 
the  thick  planting,  the  story  was  that  things  were 
put'  in  when  small  and  that  when  they  grew  large,  as 
everything  soon  does  there,  the  owners  could  not 
bear  to  pull  them  up — which  is  a probable  explana- 
tion, but  a poor  excuse. 

There  are  two  “squares”  which  ought  to  be  orna- 
mental, and  of  which  only  one  can  by  the  kindest 
of  interpretations  be  called  so ; and  there  is  a large 
park  that  in  most  respects  is  worse  than  any  of  the 
private  gardens.  But  the  superintendent  is  now  do- 
ing what  he  can  for  it,  with  meager  appropriations, 
and  the  people  are  thoroughly  aroused,  have  ideals, 
and  give  promise  of  sO'  nearly  realizing  them  that  the 
conditions  I have  described  must  soon  be  an  old 
story,  of  which  the  truth  has  passed. 

In  fact,  I do  not  know  that  I have  ever  been  in  a 
community  more  thoroughly  saturated  with  “im- 
provement” zeal,  and  alive  with  “improvement”  ef- 
fort. There  are  multitudes  of  neighborhood  clubs — 
unfortunately  more  than  one,  sometimes,  on  a single 
street ; there  is  a Central  Improvement  Committee, 
which  is  designed  to  bring  the  activity  of  the  various 
societies  into  association  and  harmony — and  whose 
suggestion  it  was  that  the  government  should  secure 
from  me  a general  plan,  for  which  and  on  which  all 
might  work  for  a better  and  lovelier  Honolulu;  and 
there  is  an  Advisorv  committee,  made  up  of  local 
experts  in  gardening,  horticulture  and  forestry,  to 
whom  the  technical  questions  are  supposed  to  be  re- 
ferred. Thus  is  the  movement  not  only  far  reach- 
ing, but  well  organized,  and  it  has  the  support  of  ail 
classes  of  citizens  and  of  the  government,  local  and 
territorial.  The  very  vacant  lots,  in  case  after  case, 
have  well  kept  lawns.  Honolulu,  in  the  once  far- 
away Sandwich  Islands,  might  give  points  to  most 
American  towns  even  today  in  its  manifestation  of 
the  spirit  of  town  improvement. 

Little  by  little,  as  one  stays  on  the  island — even 
though  one’s  thoughts  be  busy  with  other  matters — 
the  charm  of  the  place,  its  tranquility,  its  beauty, 
weave  a spell  upon  one.  With  little  that  is  awe-in- 
spiring or  grand,  and  nothing  that  is  colossal,  peace 
and  loveliness  dwell  there,  pervade  all  that  one  sees. 
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A)nntczl  npcris  or  extracts  from  theyn^  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photographs  of  improvements  or  dts- 
tinctivc  features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department* 


The  Menomonie  Improvement  Association,  Menomonie. 
Wis.,  has  engaged  Warren  H.  Manning,  of  Boston,  to  make 
a study  of  the  city  and  prepare  defiijite  plans  for  beautifying 
all  public  and  private  grounds. 

^ ^ 

The  Anaconda  News,  Anaconda,  Mont.,  is  printing  some 
interesting  civic  improvement  matter.  A recent  number  con- 
tained illustrations  of  the  right  and  the  W’rong  way  to  plant 
the  home  grounds  accompanied  by  some  good  advice  in  ex- 
planation of  the  pictures. 

* * * 

The  appropriation  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  car- 
ries an  item  of  $io,coo  for  public  playgrounds,  and  it  is  being 
urged  that  this  amount  be  increased  in  order  to  enable  the 
con.struction  of  a model  public  gymnasium  in  the  southeastern 
section  of  the  city.  * * 

The  progressive  Improvement  Association  of  Moorestown, 
N.  J.,  which  publishes  a monthly  paper  called  ‘‘Village  Im- 
provement,”  conducted  this  year  a very  successful  free  plant 
and  seed  exchange.  It  is  estimated  that  about  two  hundred 
families  were  supplied. 

=!!  * * 

A new  feature  of  the  annual  cleaning  up  day,  which  has 
become  an  established  feature  in  a number  of  cities,  is  the 
campaign  against  the  dandelion,  which  has  been  inaugurated 
by  Mayor  Speer  of  Denver.  Householders  are  urged  to  dig 
them  up  by  the  roots  and  exterminate  them  as  an  important 
part  of  the  clearing  up  of  back  yards  and  vacant  lots. 

* * * 

The  Alma  Street  Improvement  Club  has  been  formed  at 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a park  and 
boulevard  along  the  entire  length  of  that  street.  The  first 
work  of  the  club  wdll  be  to  secure  the  construction  of  a re- 
taining wall  along  the  railroad  embankment.  IMarshall  Black 
is  president  of  the  club,  and  L.  P.  Hathaway,  secretary. 

jj?  j{j 

The  executive  committee  of  the  League  of  Improvement  So- 
cieties of  Rhode  Island  has  decided  to  prepare  a series  of 
lectures  to  be  given  before  the  different  societies  of  the  state. 
It  is  also  planned  to  issue  leaflets  telling  of  the  aims  and  plans 
of  the  league  and  to  organize  a Junior  League  of  Improve- 
ment Societies  among  the  school  children. 

* * !(! 

The  New  Orleans  Civic  Improvement  and  Outdoor  Art  As- 
sociation is  endeavoring  to  raise  the  money  necessary  to  trans- 
form the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Pilie  Market  into  a mod- 
ern and  artistic  playground  for  the  children  of  that  section. 
The  new  grounds  will  cost  about  $i,coo.  The  band-stand  has 
already  been  donated,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  will  not 
be  any  difficulty  in  raising  the  money  necessary. 

* ^ * 

A the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Fairhaven  Improve- 
ment Association,  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  the  record  of  a very 
busy  year’s  work  was  presented.  Substantial  improve- 
ments were  made  in  Willow  Park  and  several  unsightly  spots 


have  been  improved.  Improvements  have  been  made  at  Ft. 
Phoenix,  and  a memorial  erected  to  Maj.  Israel  Fearing. 

A number  of  substantial  new  bath  houses  have  been 
built,  which  increases  the  number  to  one  hundred.  They  w'ere 
patronized  by  10,554  people  during  the  year.  Prizes  were 
awarded  for  home  gardens  and  a committee  on  public  lawns 
has  been  appointed.  The  officers  elected  for  the  year  were : 
President,  Lyman  C.  Bauldry;  vice-president,  Drew  B.  Hall; 
secretary.  Job.  C.  Tripp;  treasurer,  James  Ede. 

* * * 

The  Village  Improvement  Association  of  West  Haven, 
Conn.,  is  offering  if25.oo  m prizes  this  summer  for  the  beauti- 
fying of  front  and  back  yards.  The  first  prize  of  $10.00  will 
be  given  to  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the  best  kept  and  neatest 
grounds,  front  or  back,  that  are  the  result  of  the  personal 
work  of  the  resident.  Two  other  prizes  of  $5.00  are  offered  in 
this  class,  and  another  of  $5.00  for  the  grounds  which  show 
the  most  improvement  between  the  time  of  the  first  visit  of  the 
committee  and  the  close  of  the  contest  in  the  fall. 

^ ^ 

One  of  the  active  agencies  on  the  cleaning  up  day  in  Chi- 
cago was  the  Clean  City  Club,  organized  by  Hull  House, 
among  the  children  in  the  district  where  the  settlement  is 

located.  The  club  became 
very  popular  and  reached  a 
membership  of  nearly  one 
thousand.  A very  success- 
ful way  of  keeping  the  chil- 
dren’s interest  was  adopted 
by  providing  a button  for 
the  members  to  wear  bear- 
ing the  insignia  shown  in 
the  accompanying  picture. 
The  club  was  sub-divided 
into  groups,  each  under  the 
direction  of  a captain,  and 
the  following  rules  were 
adopted  as  a working  plan  ; 

Pick  up  at  least  one  piece 
of  paper  from  the  street 
every  day. 

Clean  your  own  back  5 ard  and  porches  and  try  to  interest 
the  boys  and  girls  next  door. 

Keep  at  least  one  flower  in  the  window. 

Be  smiling  and  clean  yourself. 

^ ^ ^ 

W.  Wynn  Johnson,  business  manager  cf  the  Portland,  Ore., 
Evening  Telegram,  has  been  appointed  Instructor  on 
Civic  Aesthetics  by  the  “Initiative  One  Hundred,”  a body 
composed  of  the  city’s  active  citizens  who  are  desirous  of 
cleaning  up  and  beautifying  Portland.  Mr.  Johnson,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  is  at  present  visiting  the  principal  cities  in 
the  East  and  is  getting  in  touch  with  prominent  civic  im- 
provement workers  wherever  he  goes.  The  association  re- 
cently held  a cleaning-up  day  and  the  call  for  volunteers  met 
with  a ready  response  from  all  sections  of  the  city,  and  once 
the  work  was  started,  progress  was  marked  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  Francis  1.  McKenna,  of  the  Initiative 
One  Hundred,  acted  as  the  director  of  the  cleaning-up  exer- 
cises ,and  received  reports  from  the  different  committees. 
“It  is  our  intention,”  said  Mr.  McKenna,  “to  purge  the  city  of 
all  objectionable  features  in  the  way  of  accumulated  rubbish, 
hideous  signboards  and  ugly  piles  of  lumber,  wood  and  other 
like  trash,  which  have  heretofore  been  allowed  to  disgrace  the 
streets  for  months  at  a time  without  any  effort  whatever  be- 
ing made  toward  removal.  The  remarkable  willingness  with 
which  the  people  responded  to  our  call  is  a source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  us.” 
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The  Tree  Laws  of  Connecticut. 


The  recent  formation  of  an  association  of  tree 
wardens  and  park  officials  in  Connecticut  presages 
an  active  campaign  for  the  welfare  of  the  trees  in 
that  state,  and  makes  the  laws  of  that  state  con- 
cerning trees  and  their  protection  of  particular  sug- 
gestive value. 

Dr.  Robert  Taylor,  of  Greenwich,  one  of  the 
newly  elected  tree-wardens,  and  a member  of  the 
association,  in  a recent  letter  to  the  “Greenwich 
News'"  calls  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  laws 
on  the  subject,  and  the  importance  of  observing 
them.  Dr.  Taylor  is  anxious  to  have  the  legisla- 
ture pass  an  act  requiring  the  labeling  of  trees  in 
public  places  and  expects  to  bring  tbe  matter  be- 
fore the  next  session.  He  writes  as  follows  on 
this  point:  “I  venture  to  predict  that  included  in 
the  good  works  of  the  associations  for  village  and 
town  improvement  of  the  future,  a public  work  that 
has  proven  as  successful  as  it  has,  because  women 
are  interested  and  active  in  it,  will  be  the  labeling 
of  trees  with  neat  signs.  It  is  unlikely  that  an 
amendment  of  the  laws  to  permit  this  would  en- 
counter objection — spelling  their  common  names  in 
English,  and  also  their  technical  names,  as  is  done 
in  botanical  parks  and  gardens,  for  the  education 
of  the  people.” 

The  sections  of  the  Connecticut  statutes  on 
“Arbor  Day  and  Tree  Planting”  are  as  follows: 

§ 4438.  Arbor  and  Bird  Day. — The  governor  shall  annually, 
in  the  spring,  designate  by  official  proclamation  an  arbor  and 
bird  day,  to  be  observed  in  the  schools,  and  in  such  other  way 
as  shall  be  indicated  in  such  proclamation. 

§ 4439.  Bounty  for  Planting  Shade  Trees. — Every  person 
planting,  protecting,  and  cultivating  elm,  maple,  tulip,  ash,  bass- 
wood, oak,  black  walnut,  hickory,  apple,  pear,  or  cherry  trees, 
not  more  than  sixty  feet  apart  for  three  years,  along  any  pub- 
lic highway,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  annual  bounty 
thereafter  from  the  state  of  ten  cents  for  each  tree ; but  such 
bounty  shall  not  be  paid  for  more  than  five  years,  nor  any 
longer  than  such  trees  are  maintained. 

§ 4440.  Trees  on  Highway  Not  to  Be  Cut. — Every  person 
who  shall  cut  down  or  injure  any  tree  growing  on  the  high- 


w'ay  for  which  the  state  has  paid  a bounty  or  which  has  been 
set  out  by  a village  improvement  society,  without  the  written 
permission  of  a majority  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  in 
which  such  higlnvay  is  situated,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty  days, 
,or  both. 

§4441.  Electric  Companies  Not  to  Injure  Trees  on  High- 
way.— No  telegraph,  telephone,  or  electric  light  or  pow'er 
company  shall  cause  to  be  cut  down  or  injured  any  tree  grow- 
ing on  the  highway  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  or  main- 
taining any  electrical  wires  or  fixtures  of  any  kind,  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  adjoining  proprietor. 

§ 4442.  Penalty. — Every  corporation  violating  any  provi.«ion 
of  §4441  shall  forfeit  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense;  and  the 
act  ot  the  agent  or  employee  of  such  corporation  shall  be 
the  act  of  such  corporation  to  work  the  forfeiture  herein  pro- 
vided. 

S 4443.  Tree  Wardens. — Every  town  may  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing elect  a tree  w'arden  who  shall  serve  for  one  year  from 
the  date  of  his  election  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and 
qualified.  Said  tree  warden  may  appoint  such  number  of 
deputy  tree  wardens  as  he  deems  expedient,  and  may  at  any 
time  remove  them  from  office.  He  and  his  deputies  shall 
receive  such  compensation  for  their  services  as  the  town  may 
determine,  and  in  default  of  such  determination,  as  the  select- 
men may  prescribe.  He  shall  have  the  care  and  control  of 
all  public  shade  trees  in  the  town,  except  those  in  public  parks 
or  open  places  under  the  jurisdiction  of  park  commissioners, 
and  of  these  he  shall  take  the  care  and  control  if  so  request- 
ed in  writing  by  the  park  commissioners.  He  shall  expend 
all  funds  appropriated  for  the  setting  out  and  maintenance  of 
such  trees.  He  may  prescribe  such  regulations  for  the  care 
and  preservation  of  such  trees,  enforced  by  fines,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  dollars  in  any  one  case,  as  he  may  deem  just  and 
expedient ; and  such  regulations,  when  approved  by  the  select- 
men and  posted  on  the  public  signpost  in  the  town,  shall  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  town  by-laws.  He  shall  enforce  all 
provisions  of  law  for  the  preservation  of  such  trees,  provided. 
that  such  provisions  do  not  conflict  with  any  city  or  borough 
ordinance. 

§4444.  Planting  of  Shade  Trees. — Every  town  may  ap- 
propriate annually  a sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  in  the  ag- 
gregate fifty  cents  for  each  of  its  ratable  polls  in  the  preceding 
year,  to  be  expended  by  the  tree  warden  in  planting  shade 
trees  in  the  public  ways ; provided,  that  the  written  consent 
of  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  land  shall  first  be  obtained. 
All  transplanted  trees,  and  all  other  trees  not  'ess  than  six 
indies  in  circumference  measured  two  feet  from  the  ground. 
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within  the  limits  of  any  public  way,  shall  be  deemed  public 
shade  trees. 

§ 4445-  Removal  of  Shade  Trees. — Whoever,  other  than  a 
tree  warden  or  his  deputy,  desires  the  cutting  or  removal,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  any  public  shade  tree,  may  apply  to  the 
tree  warden,  who  shall  give  a public  hearing  at  some  suitable 
time  and  place,  after  duly  posting  notices  of  the  hearing  on 
the  public  signpost  in  the  town  and  also  upon  the  said  tree; 
but  the  tree  warden  may  permit  such  cutting  or  removal  with- 
out such  hearing. 

§ 4446.  Destruction  of  Insect  Pests. — Towns  may  annually 
appropriate  money  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
tree  warden  in  exterminating  insect  pests  within  the  limits  of 
their  public  ways  and  places,  and  in  the  removal  from  said 
public  ways  and  places  of  all  trees  and  plants  upon  which 
such  pests  breed ; but  where  an  owner  or  lessee  of  real  estate 
shall,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tree  warden,  annually  exter- 
minate all  insect  pests  upon  the  trees  and  other  plants  within 
the  limits  of  a public  way  or  place  abutting  on  said  real 
estate,  such  trees  and  plants  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

§ 4447-  Penalties. — Every  person  who  affixes  to  a tree  in  a 
public  way  or  place  a playbill,  picture,  notice,  advertisement, 
or  other  thing,  whether  in  writing  or  otherwise,  or  cuts, 
paints,  or  marks  such  tree,  except  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing it  and  under  a written  permit  from  a tree  warden,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars.  Every  person  who  wilfully 
injures  or  defaces  an  ornamental  or  shade  tree  within  the  lim- 
its of  a public  way  or  place  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars. 


§ 4448.  State  Forester. — The  board  of  control  of  the  Con- 
necticut agricultural  experiment  station  shall  appoint  a state 
forester  to  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board ; he 
shall  have  an  office  at  the  experiment  station,  but  shall  receive 
no  compensation  other  than  his  regular  salary  as  a member 
of  the  station  staff. 

§ 4449.  Purchase  and  Care  of  Land. — The  state  forester 
may  buy  land  in  the  state  suitable  for  the  growth  of  oak, 
pine,  or  chestnut  lumber,  at  a price  not  exceeding  four  dollars 
per  acre,  to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  that  purpose, 
which  shall  be  deeded  to  the  state  and  shall  be  called  a state 
park.  He  may  plant  such  lands  with  seed  or  seedlings  of 
such  trees  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  at  a cost  not  exceeding 
two  and  one-half  dollars  an  acre ; exchange  the  lands  so 
bought  with  adjoining  proprietors,  and  for  and  in  behalf  of 
the  state  execute  deeds  for  such  purpose ; fence  said  lands 
with  substantial  wire  fencing,  not  barbed ; protect  said  lands 
from  forest  fires  and  trespassers;  preserve  the  game,  fish, 
and  timber  thereon ; and  may  employ  such  local  assistants 
as  may  be  necessary.  He  shall  be  the  custodian  of  such  lands 
and  shall  pay  from  the  sum  biennially  appropriated  the  town 
taxes  upon  said  land  when  assessed  at  the  same  rate  as  sim- 
ilar adjoining  lands,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor 
and  the  attorney-general,  may  sell  portions  of  the  same  when 
they  shall  command  a greater  price  than  cost  and  interest 
thereon,  and  may  execute  a deed  thereof,  for  and  in  behalf  of 
the  state. 

§ 4450.  Disbursements  of  State  Forester. — The  disburse- 
ments of  the  forester  shall  be  paid  by  the-  comptroller  upon 
the  audit  of  the  state  board  of  control. 


Some  Eittle-Known  Native  Ornamentals —VIII. 

By  Wilfred  A.  Brotfierton. 

Some  Lilies  of  tKe  Sub-genus  Isolirion. 


Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  many  of  the  genera 
of  plants  whose  names  are  the  most  familiar  to  the 
general  mass  of  humanity,  are,  after  all,  among  the 
least  known  of  genera.  This  is  emphatically  true 
of  the  following  genera:  Rosa  (Roses),  Crataegus 
(Thornapples),  Rubus  (Blackberries  and  Raspber- 
ries), Fragaria  (Strawberry),  Aster,  and  Lilium 
(Lilies). 

When  I meet  with  one  who  brags  about  what  he 
knows  about  the  species  of  these  genera,  I always 
mark  him  down  as  an  ignoramus.  I have  studied 
these  genera  some  forty  years,  and  the  more  I study 
them  the  more  knotty  problems  I strike.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  species  are  not  half  eluci- 
dated as  yet,  and  tremendous  confusion  exists  re- 
garding all  these  genera.  The  Genus  Lilium  (Lilies) 
contains  not  less  than  70  species,  and  probably  the 
number  exceeds  80  species,  for  large  numbers  are 
being  discovered  in  the  central  portions  of  Asia, 
and  more  may  even  be  discovered  in  Europe  and 
America.  Without  doubt,  further  study  will  dem- 
onstrate that  some,  now  classed  as  varieties,  are  in 
realty  distinct  species.  This  great  genus  naturally 
resolves  itself  into  six  subgenera,  in  each  of  whicli 
I give  names  of  two  representative  species. 


1.  Subgenus  Eulirion — longiflorum,  candidum. 

2.  Subgenus  Isolirion — umbellatum,  elegans. 

3.  Subgenus  Arcblirion — tigrinum,  auratum. 

4.  Subgenus  Martagon — martagon,  superbum. 

5.  Subgenus  Psuedomartagon — Grayi,  Canadense. 

6.  Subgenus  Cardiocrium — Cordifolium,  giganteum. 
The  Subgenus  Isolirion  is  one  of  the  most  puz- 
zling. It  has  the  following  general  characteristics ; 

Flowers  solitary  or  umbellate,  erect ; perianth 
spreading ; perianth  segments  spreading,  recurved  only 
in  the  extended  flower,  never  revolute,  stamens  di- 
verging from  the  erect,  straight  style.  Four  or  five 
species  of  this  group  are  natives  of  United  States, 
the  balance  Europe  and  Asiatic,  some  long  in  culti- 
vation, our  native  species  little  known. 

Native  Species. 

Lilium  Philidelphicum  L.  Philadelphia  Lily. 
Eastern  Red  Lily. 

Bulb  one  inch  or  less  in  diameter,  composed  of 
narrow,  jointed  fleshy  scales,  annual,  a new  one  form- 
ing each  year ; stem  slender,  two  or  three  feet  tall ; 
leaves  lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  lower  some- 
times obtuse,  verticillate  in  3’s  to  8’s,  a few  some- 
times alternate,  thin,  with  finely  roughened  margins; 
flowers  1-5,  erect,  2)4  to  4 inches  high;  perianth 
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briglit  red,  or  reddish  orange,  its  segments  spatulate, 
somewhat  spreading,  acnte  or  Idnntish,  the  blade  ^-i 
inch  wide,  gradually  narrowed  into  the  rather  short, 
thick,  claw,  lower  half  of  blade,  purple  spotted,  the 
capsnle  obovoid-oval,  club-shaped,  thickest  at  top, 
13/-2  inches  high.  Although  this  handsome  lily  is 
a wild  flower,  it  is  nevertheless  well  worthy  of  a place 
in  the  flower  garden,  or  park,  and  is  very  easily  cul- 
tivated. No  doubt  forces  well  in  house  or  green- 
house. Is  a native  from  Maine  to  Ontario,  south  to 
North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia  seeming  to  occa- 
sionally extend  beyond  these  limits  in  isolated  groups. 
One  of  my  greatest  surprises,  was  to  find  this  species 
in  bloom  in  a flower  garden  in  Escanaba,  Mich.,  in 
the  summer  of  1902.  Upon  inquiry  found  that  the 
place  was  owned  by  a tug  captain  who  made  it  his 
business  to  gather  up  the  scattered  logs  from  rafts 
that  the  fierce  storms  of  that  region  had  broken  and 
scattered.  He  told  me  that  there  were  islands  in  the 
upper  portions  of  Green  Bay  upon  which  this  species 
grew  in  the  greatest  abundance,  forming  beds  of 
great  beauty  along  the  shores.  The  thing  that  puz- 
zles me  is  to  know  whether  this  species  grows  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan, 
or  northern  portion  of  Lower  Peninsula,  thus  con- 
necting with  its  Ontario  habitants.  Personally  I 
have  never  met  it  on  the  mainland  of  either  penin- 
sula. It  is  usuallv  found  in  dry  woods  or  thickets. 
LiluDii  Nelson,  JSIoiintaiii  Red  Lily. 

Western.  Leaves  broader. 

Liliuni  Mosscyi.  Massey's  Red  Lily.  Perianth  Seg- 
ments Narrower.  Southern. 

This  dainty  little  gem  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  least 
known  of  all  lilies.  I doubt  if  it  can  be  obtained  of 
any  florist,  nurseryman,  or  dealer  in  plants  in  this 
country,  or  elsewhere  in  the  world.  If  it  can  be  ob- 
tained, it  should  certainly  be  carefully  propagated. 
It  seems  to  be  one  of  our  native  flowers  that  is  doomed 
to  certain  extinction,  at  least  in  the  regions  I have 
found  it.  Personally,  I regret  this  exceedingly,  as 
it  is  one  of  my  particular  favorites  among  the  lilies. 
So  rare  is  it  in  my  region,  that,  although  I have 
known  it  some  35  years,  I doubt  if  I have  seen  to 
exceed  100  plants,  and  I would  not  guarantee  I could 
find  five  for  any  party,  and  it  might  take  a year  to 
find  that  number,  if  they  could  be  found.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  if  anyone  else  has  found  it 
abundantly.  I am  growing  only  about  two  plants 
now.  Unfortunately  the  name  umbellatum  has  been 
misapplied  to  other  species  by  those  ignorant  of  the 
true  Lilium  umbellatum,  most  commonly  to  L.  ele- 
gans,  Thunb.,  and  this  misapplied  name  is  quite 
common  in  catalogues,  in  no  case  meaning  the  true 
L.  umbellatum. 

Bulb  annual  similar  to  that  of  L.  Philadelphicum, 
but  smaller ; stem  verv  slender,  6 inches  to  2 feet 
tall;  leaves  very  narrow,  linear,  obtuse,  or  upper 


acute,  ascending  or  sometimes  oppressed,  all  alter- 
nate, or  uppermost  verticillate,  1-3  inches  long,  1-12 
to  1-5  of  an  inch  wide,  margins  finely  roughened, 
flcTO'ers  1-3,  erect.  2-3  inches  high;  perianth  seg- 
ments ovate,  acute,  abruptly  narrowed  below  into  a 
long,  slender  claw  but  little  shorter  than  the  blade, 
red,  orange  or  yellow,  usually  a handsome  red, 
spotted  with  dark  purple  on  the  orange  base,  only 
not  on  lower  half  of  segment  as  in  L.  Philadelphi- 
ctim.  Capsule  oblong  3-4  inches  long,  2-3  of  an  inch 
thick ; seeds  very  small,  narrowly  winged. 

Habitat — Lisually  on  hills  or  mountains.  Dry 
soil,  usually  sandy,  Ohio,  Michigan,  to  Minnesota, 
and  the  Northwest  Territory,  south  tO'  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Colorado.  In  the  Black  Hills  ascends  to 
4,000  feet.  In  southeastern  portion  of  lower  Mich- 
igan I have  usually  found  it  on  the  highest  portions 
of  the  great  Saginaw-Huron  moraine  that  crosses 
this  portion  of  the  state,  1,000  to  1,200  feet  above 
sea  level,  usually  in  the  dryest,  sandy  highlands,  with 
theotherrare  and  beautiful  gem,  Gentiana  puberula, 
the  handsomest  of  our  native  Gentians.  At  the  same 
time  have  been  puzzled,  in  years  gone  by,  in  find- 
ing plants  that  I then  supposed  identical  with  it,  in 
some  of  our  highland  sphaguous  swamps,  with 
Cypiripediums  and  other  orchids. 

Iwas  then  toobusy  to  compare  these  swamp-grow- 
ing lilies  with  the  hig'hland  forms.  Since  then,  pas- 
turing, the  axe  and  the  spade  have  destroyed  both 
the  lilies  and  the  orchids,  and  I have  now  no  means 
of  proving  that  the  swamp-growing  lilies  were  iden- 
tical with  the  highland,  though  it  is  my  opinion  that 
they  were  the  same. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  plants,  such  as  the 
Spicy  Wintergreen  (Gautheria  procumbens),  Pyrola 
secunda,  the  Trailing  Arbutus  (Epigaea  repens), 
white  pine,  etc.,  flourish  both  upon  high,  dry,  sandy 
highlands  and  in  sphaguous  swamps,  and  this  may 
be  the  case  with  Lilium  umbellatum. 

This  beautiful  little  lily  has  flowered  nicely  for  me 
both  in  the  house  in  mid-winter  and  in  my  flower 
garden,  my  only  complaint  being  that  I could  get 
but  one  or  two  plants  at  a time  to  have  tO‘  flow.er. 

I know  not  how  the  Japanese  Lilium  elegans  came 
to  be  comfounded  with  Lilium  umbellatum,  and  to 
take  its  name,  for,  although  the  plants  are  about  the 
same  height,  and  would  be  good  companion  plants, 
the  Lilium  umbellatum  is  in  every  way  much  more 
slender  and  delicate,  with  much  smaller  flowers,  and 
besides  L.  elegans  has  much  larger  and  coarser  un- 
spotted flowers. 

Liliuni  Catesbaei,  Walt.  Southern  Red  Lily. 

Bulb  verv  peculiar,  annual  (?)  composed  of  nar- 
row leaf-bearng  scales,  their  leaves  very  narrowly 
linear,  2 to  4 inches  long,  forming  a tuft  at  base  of 
stem,  often  falling  off  before  the  plant  flowers.  Stem 
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erect,  slender,  i to  2 feet  tall ; stem  leaves  scattered, 
alternate,  narrowly  linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  acute 
or  acuminate  erect  or  oppressed,  i to  3 inches  long, 
1-12  to  1-4  of  an  inch  wide;  flower  always  (?)  soli- 
tary, much  larger  than  any  heretofore  mentioned, 
erect ; periants  segments,  scarlet  with  a purple  spotted 
yellow  base,  ovate  lanceolate,  with  a slender  claw 
and  long  acuminate  apex,  wavy  margined,  3-5  inches 
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long,  )/2  to  I inch  wide ; capsule  oval,  tapering  at 
both  ends,  i inch  or  less  high.  This  large-flowered 
and  beautiful  native  lily  inhabits  moist  pine  barrens. 
North  Carolina  to  Florida,  and  Alabama,  also  re- 
ported from  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  July  and 
August.  Said  not  to  thrive  when  cultivated  out- 
doors, north,  but  would  undoubtedU"  force  well  in 
house  or  greenhouse. 


THe  Spring* 

6— A much  smaller  group  in  its  North  American 
representation  is  the  Iris  group.  What  it  lacks  in 
native  plants,  however,  is  more  than  compensated 


cypripedium  humile. 


for  by  the  magnificent  array  of  species  and  varietie.T 
from  central  and  southern  Europe — manv  of  them 
entirely  hardy.  Such  are  the  snowdrops,  the  Leuco- 
jum  vernum,  some  Narcissus,  the  crocus,  and  the 
early  Iris  in  a host  of  varieties. 


NARCISSUS  PSEUDO-NARCISSUS. 


Garden  II. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  as  to  how  these 
should  be  planted  and  cared  for,  most  plant  lovers 
know,  but  their  arrangement  in  and  out  among  the 
bays  and  promontories  of  a ])ine-tree  will  furnish 
fascinating  and  instructive  work  for  any  gardener, 
partly  hiding  away  such  as  the  crocuses  whose  foli- 
age soon  becomes  unsightly,  or  giving  more  prom- 
inence to  such  Irises  as  keep  longer  in  good  condition. 
As  a grpu]),  however,  the  spring  flowering  species 
are  not  for  enduring  foliage,  and  if  they  can  be  ar- 
ranged m bays  or  openings  of  the  fir  plantations,  the 
yellowing  foliage  will  be  better  hidden  later  in  the 
season. 


IRIS  GERMANKW. 


8 — There  may  possibly  be  an  opportunity  in  a sim- 
ilar position  to  reserve  a piece  of  ground  of  various 
aspects  and  conditions  of  moisture  in  which  to  trv 
and  grow  for  a time  such  native  orchids  as  can  be 
collected  with  sufficient  care.  The  whole  sod  in 
which  they  grow  with  all  the  accompanying  plants 
should  be  lifted  carefully  and  transplanted  to  sur- 
roundings as  nearly  like  those  of  their  natural  local- 
ities as  possible.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep 
them  long,  much  less  to  naturalize  them. 

James  MacPherson. 
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The  Eive  OaK  Trees  of  Atidtibon  ParR,  New  Orleans. 


]n  natural  beauty  and  advantages,  Audubon  Park, 
New  Orleans,  is  ideal.  The  live  oak  trees  that  adorn 
the  park  are  representative  trees  of  the  finest  class 
of  North  American  sylva.  A perfect 
amphitheater  of  shade  and  rustling 
overhead  canopy  of  green  refreshes 
the  broad  shell  driveways  and  walks, 
directly  through  the  center  of  the  ave- 
nue of  oaks,  and  bordering  the  side 
that  fronts  the  Mississippi,  while  iso- 
lated trees  and  scattered  groups  invite 
repose. 

Martha  Washington  and  George  are 
the  oldest  and  most  gigantic  of  them 
all,  but  the  average  size  of  every  live 
oak  in  the  park  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  trees  of  the  forest  in  diameter 
and  spread  of  limbs.  The  nature  of 
the  live  oak  is  to  spread  its  limbs  and 
increase  its  circumference  rather  than  to  gain  height 
There  has  never  been  known  a tall,  slender  live  oak. 

The  point  of  present  interest  is  that  several  of  the 
finest  specimens  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the 
Park  have  hollows  near  the  base.  The  hollows  are 
on  the  southern  side  and  seem  to  be  tbe  work  of  in- 
sects and  old  age  combined.  Mr.  Baker,  the  super- 


I.IVE  OAK  PATCHED  WITH  CEMENT,  AUDUBON  PARK,  NEW 
ORLE.\NS. 


intendent,  has  adopted  a plan  to  cure  and  preserve 
the  trees  that  is  original  and  that  so  far  seems  effect- 
ual. He  has  filled  the  hollows  with  cement,  smoothly 


and  evenly  applied.  The  theory  is  that  the  lime  will 
destroy  all  fungus  growth  and  prevent  further  de- 
cay. The  exterior  of  the  plaster  is  becoming  weather- 
worn to  the  extent  that  the  indications  point  to  the 
time  when  the  bark  and  plaster  will  appear  one. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  unsightly.  After  ten  months 
now,  the  foliage  of  the  plastered  trees  remains  as 
fresh  and  of  the  same  dark  green  and  sparkling  fin- 
ish as  any  trees  in  the  whole  collection. 

The  summer  of  1905  was  characterized  by  long, 
rainy  .spells.  Not  just  summer  showers,  but  regular 
down-pours  of  rain,  followed  by  warm  weather.  This 
continued  saturation,  and  steaming  heat  of  the  soil 
afterwards  did  not  affect  the  heroic  old  live  oaks, 
but  proved  fatal  to  the  scion  of  the  famous  Charter 
Oak,  presented  by  Mr.  Parker,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
to  Audubon  Park.  The  young  scion  (so-called,  but 
more  correctly  a seedling  of  a few  years’  growth), 
was  sent  to  the  superintendent  in  the  spring,  about 
March,  and  survived  the  transfer,  growing  thriftily, 
until  the  heavy  rains  and  heat  of  late  summer,  when 
it  died,  despite  skillful  treatment  and  closest  attention. 

It  is  not  perhaps  too  much  for  an  amateur  to  sug- 
gest that  the  scion  of  the  royal  Charter  Oak  should 
have  been  sent  south,  and  planted  in  autumn  rather 
than  spring.  Autumn  in  the  south,  spring  in  the 
north  for  transplanting  all  kinds  of  hard  wood  shrubs 
and  trees.  The  most  expert  gardeners  and  nursery- 
men south  recommend  fall  planting  for  roses,  orna- 
mental shrubs,  and  fruit  and  shade  trees.  My  own 
limited  experience  with  oak  trees  is  that  truth  lies 
in  the  old  saying,  “tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow 
that  a seedling  is  much  more  sure  of  life  and  sturdy  ^ 
growth  than,  a transplanted  sapling.  The  live  oak 
makes  little  acorns,  not  quite  as  large  as  the  tip  end-, 
of  a man’s  little  finger.  G.  T.  Drennan.  f 


LIVE  OAK  (QUERCUS  VIRENS)  120  FEET  ACROSS. 
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Tlie  Improvement  of  OaK  Hill  Cemetery’,  Eebanon,  Ind. 

This  periodical  is  always  especially  pleased  to  Lebanon  has  a population  of  8,000  and  the  ceme- 
note  progress  in  the  cemeteries  of  smaller  cities  for  tery,  which  originally  contained  hut  fourteen  now 
comprises  sixty-four 


acres  with  a possibility  of 
further  enlargement  by 
the  addition  of  a con- 
siderable piece  of  land 


lying  between  Wash- 


ington street  and  the 
present  boundary.  It 


VIEW  IN  OAK  HILL  CEMETERY  BEFORE  IMPROVEMENT. 


numerous  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  there  are 
many  more  of  them  than  of  the  very  large  ones,  and 
that  they  are,  as  a whole. 


w'as  laid  out  by  Messrs. 
Earnsbaw  & Punshon, 
whose  plan  includes  the 
old  ground,  wdiich  is  di- 
vided into  formal,  rec- 
tangular sections  wdth  a 
central  circle : this  part 
has,  however,  been 
greatly  improved  and 
modified  liy  the  addi- 
tion of  a fine  plot  at  the  Washington  street  en- 
trance which  has  received  park  treatment.  The  new 


in  greater  need  of  an  in- 
fusion of  correct  ideas  in 
manner  and  in  manage- 
ment. It  is,  therefore,  a 
real  satisfaction  to  find 
examples  of  improvement 
in  these  directions,  and 
also  to  remark  evidences 
of  increased  interest  in 
the  home  burial  grounds 
among  citizens  of  taste 
and  influence.  All 
of  these  points  ; apply 
to  Oak  Hill,  the  cem- 
etery at  Lebanonj  Indi- 
ana. 


AFTER  IMPROVEMENT.  SHOWING  SUPERINTENDENT'S  .RESIDENCE  ON  SITE  OF 
CORNFIELD  IN  ABOVE  PICTURE. 
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THE  MAIN  ENTRANCE — AFTER. 


ground  is  laid  out  strictly  on  the  lawn  plan  with 
irregularly  shaped  sections  outlined  by  sweeping 
driveways,  the  open  vistas  being  bounded  and  di- 
vided by  suitable  plantations,  while  three  plots 
each  from  three  to  four  acres  in  extent  are  reserved 
for  exclusively  park  treatment.  On  these,  the  beau- 
tiful, natural  growth  of  maples,  beech,  white,  red 
and  bur  oaks,  ash,  linden,  walnut,  elm  and  other 
trees  is  to  be  preserved.  The  Chicago  & South- 
eastern railway  runs  through  the  entire  length  of 
the  grounds  and  its  right-of-way,  as  well  as  the 
cemetery  boundaries  proper,  are  effectually  “plant- 
ed out.”  A small  stream  which  forms  a natural 
boundary  along  one  side,  and  then  winds  across  one 
end  of  the  cemetery,  offers  excellent  opportunities 
for  water  eff'ects  which  have  been  fully  recognized, 
the  plan  calling  for  two  lakes  and  a lily  pond  all 
connected  by  the  running  stream.  The  gravelly 
character  of  the  subsoil  renders  these  features  par- 
ticularly desirable  from  the  practical  viewpoint. 
While  no  seed  has  ever  been  sown,  the  entire 
grounds  are  carpeted  with  a fine  natural  sod  of  blue 
grass.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  nature  has  been 
prodigal  of  good  gifts  in  fitting  this  site  to  cemetery 
purposes  and  that  the  landscape  men  in  charge  have 


admirably  utilized  them  in  their  plan  for  its  de- 
velopment. The  splendid  native  trees  have  been 
supplemented  by  the  introduction  of  some  twenty- 
two  species  of  deciduous  and  seven  of  coniferous 
trees,  and  the  planting  further  includes  about  twen- 
ty species  of  shrubs. 

Interments  at  Oak  Hill  average  about  eighty-five 
a year,  funerals  being  under  the  direction  of  the  su- 
perintendent who  lives  on  the  grounds,  as  does  the 
florist  in  charge  of  the  cemetery  greenhouses.  These 
officials  make  daily  reports  to  the  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation. The  superintendent  also  keeps  a daily 
weather  report. 

The  secretary  is  the  only  salaried  officer  of  the 
Cemetery  Association,  and  all  moneys  not  absolute- 
ly required  for  care  is  placed  in  an  endowment 
fund.  The  sum  of  $24,000  has  been  expended  on 
these  grounds  to  date.’  The  gates  are  closed  at  sun- 
down and  the  Association  discourages  Sunday  fu- 
nerals. 

• The  cemetery  has  two  entrances.  The  one  at 
Main  street  is  an  archway  of  Bedford  stone  erected 
at  a cost  of  $1,300  by  the  Women’s  Federation  of 
Clubs.  The  M’ashington  street  entrance,  shown  in 
an  accompanying  illustration,  is  a handsome  design 
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OXE  OF  THE  NATIVE  MAI'LES  OF  OAK  HILL. 


of  granite  boulder  columns  and  walls,  and  orna- 
mental gates  of  wrought  iron  after  the  style  of 
early  mediaeval  art  metal  work.  iMr.  Louis  H.  Gib- 
son of  Indianapolis  is  the  architect  who  designed 
this  handsome  entrance  which  was  erected  by  iNIr. 
Charles  F.  S.  Neal,  a citizen  of  Lebanon,  as  a me- 
morial to  his  wife,  Mary  E.  Neal. 

The  total  width  of  the  structure,  from  end  to  end, 
is  seventy-six  feet,  the  main  part  being  constructed 
of  selected  granite  boulders  cemented  together. 


There  are  six  posts,  each  pair  being  respectively 
i8,  II  and  8 feet  in  height,  the  last  pair  terminating 
the  long,  outward-curving  wing  walls  which  flank 
the  gateway.  The  boundary  on  either  side  is  con- 
tinued from  these  final  abutting  posts  for  some  900 
feet  by  hedges  of  arbor  vitie.  The  large  gate  for 
carnages,  and  the  two  smaller  ones  for  pedestrians 
are  of  wrought  iron  in  an  effective  design,  which  is 
completed  by  lamps  of  corresponding  antic|ue 
shape  which  cap  the  tallest  pair  of  columns. 

The  entire  structure  is  satisfactory  to  the  eve  and 
in  feeling.  Massive,  yet  not  heavy,  the  memorial 
is  in  every  sense  artistic  and  a credit  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  should  serve  as  an  object  lesson  to  those 
who  seek  an  ideal  means  of  expressing  love  and 
respect  for  relatives  and  friends  who  have  “gone 
before.’’ 

[Memorials  of  this  character  suggest  breadth  and 
individuality  in  those  who  present  them.  They 
stand  for  citizenship  rather  than  selfishness.  They 
have  meaning  such  as  never  can  be  held  or  ex- 
pressed by  individual  memorial  stones. 

[Mr.  Neal  has  put  his  home  town,  the  Cemetery 
Association,  and  devotees  of  lieauty  still  further  m 
his  debt  by  gathering  ampelopsis  vines  in  variety 
and  from  various  celebrated  or  interesting  sources 
to  decorate  the  stone  work  of  this  impressive  en- 
trance. These  include  plants  from  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boston ; Harvard  College ; the  grave  of 
Francis  Scott  Key  at  Fredericksburg;  the  old  City 
Gate,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. ; Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery, 
Concord,  [Mass.;  the  grave  of  Gen.  Stuart,  Holly- 
wood Cemetery,  Richmond,  AG. : and  Aletarie  Cem- 
etery, New  Orleans.  This  fact  adds  the  crowning 
touch  of  beauty  and  sentiment  to  an  unusually 
happy  expression  of  high  ideals. 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 


PLAN  OF  OAK  HILL  CEMETERY,  LEBANON,  IND. 
Earnshaw  & Punshon,  Landscape  Archs. 
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Program  of  the  Cemetery  Superintendents*  Convention. 

Detroit,  A.u^ust  21-23. 


The  .local  committee  for  the  twentieth  annual 
convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Ceme- 
tery Superintendents  to  be  held  at  Detroit  Mich., 
August  22  and  23,  1906,  has  completed  its  arrange- 
ments, and  the  meeting  promises  to  be  a very  in- 
teresting one. 

Headquarters  and  place  of  meeting  will  l^e  at  the 
Cadillac  Hotel,  corner  Michigan  and  Washington 
avenues,  where  members  can  secure  accommoda- 
tions on  the  American  plan  at  the  following  rates : 

Rooms  without  bath,  $3.00,  $3.50  and  $4.00  per 
day ; rooms,  with  bath,  $4,  $4.50  and  upwards  per 
day.  Other  hotels  on  the  American  plan  con- 
venient to  the  Cadillac  are : 

“Griswold,”  corner  Griswold  street  and  Grand 
River  avenue ; $2.00,  $3.00  and  $3.50  per  day. 

“Ste.  Clair,”  corner  Randolph  street  and  Alonroe 
avenue ; $2.50  and  upward  per  day. 

“Normandie,”  ii  to  23  East  Congress  street;  $2.00 
and  upward  per  day.  , 

Hotels  on  the  European  plan  near  by  are ; 

“Washington  Inn,”  opposite  the  Cadillac  on 
Washington  avenue;  $1.50  and  upward  per  day. 

"Metropole,"  126-130  Woodward  avenue;  $1.00 
and  upward  per  day. 

“Library  Park,”  Farrar  street,  opposite  Public 
Library;  $1.00  and  upward  per  day. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  members  make  spe- 
cial and  strenuous  efforts  to  attend  this  convention. 
The  committee  desires  to  advise  all  who  are  con- 
templating attending  to  communicate  with  the  ho- 
tels and  engage  accommodations  in  advance. 

The  program  is  as  follows : 

First  F>dy,  Tuesday,  Aug.  2t,  1906. 

10.  a.  m.,  meeting  called  to  order. 

Address  of  welcome : Hon.  George  P.  Codd, 
.Mayor  of  Detroit. 

Response : President  A.  A.  C.  S. 

President’s  annual  address. 

Secretary-Treasurer’s  report. 

Communications  and  appointment  of  committees. 

Half  hour  with  the  Secretary  for  payment  of  dues 
and  application  for  membership. 

2 p.  m.  Special  cars  to  German  Lutheran,  Forest 
Lawn  and  Mount  Olivet  cemeteries,  returning  to 
hotel  at  6 p.  m. 

8 p.  m.  Report  of  Committee  on  Credentials ; in- 
troduction of  new  members. 

Address  Judge  Alfred  J.  Murphy 

Paper  : “Our  Birthday”  Bellett  Lawson 

Paper:  “Water  Effects  in  the  Landscape” 

George  L .Tilton 

Discussion. 

Question  Box. 


Second  Day,  Wednesday,  Aug.  22,  1906. 

8 130  a.  m.  Special  cars  to  Woodmere  Cemetery, 
where  a morning  session  will  be  held. 

Paper:  “Satan  in  the  Cemetery”.  .John  J.  Stephens 
Paper:  “Trees,  Shrubs  and  Herbaceous  Plants 

in  the  Cemetery”  William  Crosby 

Inspection  of  the  cemetery. 

II  :30  a.  m.  Special  cars  to  Palmer  Park,  where 
luncheon  will  be  served. 

2 p.  m.  Special  cars  to  Woodlawn  cemetery; 
short  session  in  Chapel. 

Paper:  “Flower  Planting”  

W.  T.  Bolan,  London,  England 

Paper:  “Rough  Boxes”  Frederick  Green 

Paper:  “Legal  Matters  Affecting  Cemeteries”. 

John  E,  Miller 

Inspection  of  cemetery;  also  of  Evergreen,  the 
new  cemetery  adjoining. 

6 p.  m.  Return  to  city  by  special  cars. 

There  will  be  no  evening  session. 

Third  Day,  Thursday,  Aug.  23,  1906. 

8:30.  Special  conveyances  to  Elmwood  and  Mt. 
Elliot  cemeteries;  thence  to  Belle  Isle  Park,  visit- 
ing Horticultural  Hall  and  the  Aquarium. 

I :30.  Assemble  at  Insel  Ruh  landing,  board 
special  steamer  for  Lake  St.  Clair,  U.  S.  Ship  Canal 
and  the  Flats.  Luncheon  and  refreshments  aboard 
steamer. 

3 :oo  p.  m.  Closing  session  aboard  steamer. 

Election  of  officers. 

Miscellaneous  business. 

Adjournment. 

8:00  p.  m.  Steamer  to  dock  at  foot  of  Wood- 
ward avenue. 

Work  the  Association  Has  Done. 

President  Edward  G.  Carter,  of  the  Association,  is 
sending  out  a letter  to  cemetery  officials  calling  attention  to 
some  of  the  advantages  of  membership  in  that  body,  from 
which  we  quote  as  follows : 

“The  Association  aims  to  benefit  the  cemeteries  of  America 
by  bringing  together  in  friendly  intercourse,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  the  people  who  are  most  interested  and  skilled 
in  the  various  practices  of  cemetery  work ; by  affording  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  best  examples  of  cemetery  develop- 
ment under  the  j 'ost  favorable  circumstances  and  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  leading  cemeteries  and  their  methods;  by 
the  presentation  and  discussion  of  papers  on  all  subjects  per- 
taining to  the  work  and  the  privilege  of  questioning  those 
whose  experience  and  qualifications  make  them  specialists  in 
the  various  lines  involved.  The  Association’s  success  in  at- 
taining the  object  is  attested  by  the  following:  It  has  been 
conducted  for  twenty  years  on  the  lines  indicated,  so  that  its 
value  cannot  be  considered  doubtful  or  experimental,  and 
during  this  time  it  has  received  the  support  and  commenda- 
tion of  the  most  capable  men  in  cemetery  work,  both  among 
active  superintendents  and  officers  and  from  men  of  wide  re- 
pute in  commercial  and  professional  lines  who  find  time  from 
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other  and  larger  interests  to  devote  to  cemetery  matters  and 
who  exercise  keen  judgment  in  their  opinions.  During  the 
existence  of  the  Association,  and  as  a result  of  its  efforts  and 
influence,  the  most  noticeable  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  appearance  of  cemeteries  throughout  the  country.  The 
examples  of  good  management  set  by  the  members  and  devel- 
oped through  this  Association,  have  been  followed  by  many 
who  have  unfortunately  failed  to  aid  in  its  support,  but  its 
influence  has  been  recognized  and  the  good  work  continued 
until  the  standard  of  landscape  work  in  American  Cemeteries 
now  takes  rank  with  that  in  the  best  parks  of  the  world. 
The  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Horticulture  (the  leading  au- 
thority) designates  the  Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents  as  ‘one  of  three  societies  (the  oldest)  con- 
serving the  landscape  gardening  and  rural  art  of  the  coun- 
try.’ The  printed  reports  of  its  meetings  are  recognized  as 
authoritative  and  educational  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
sought  by  libraries  and  colleges.” 


ILLINOIS  ASSOCIATION  OF  CEMETERIES. 

The  programme  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries,  to 
be  held  at  Bloomington,  June  26  and  27,  is  as  follows: 

June  26,  2:30,  at  Lodge  of  Bloomington  Cemetery. 
Address  of  Welcome,  W.  K.  Braken  of  Bloomington  Busi- 
ness Men’s  Association. 

Roll  call.  Minutes  of  last  meeting. 

Reception  of  new  members. 

Communications.  Reports  of  Officers. 

Appointment  of  Committees.  Nominations  of  Officers. 

8:00  p.  M.  Illinois  Hotel. 

Paper,  “Cemetery  Drives,  Building  and  Maintenance,”  J.  G. 
Melluish. 

Question  Box. 

Reports  of  Committees.  Election  of  Officers. 

June  27,  9:30  a.  m..  Lodge  of  Bloomington  Cemetery. 
Talk,  “The  Relation  of  Undertakers  and  Cemetery  Officials,” 
J.  W.  Birney. 

Summary  of  papers  of  A.  A.  C.  S.  on  Planting. 

General  discussion  led  by  Geo.  L.  Tilton. 

Paper : Platting  of  Cemeteries,  W.  N.  Rudd. 

Discussion  of  Legal  Matters,  John  E.  Miller. 


NOTICE  TO  CEMETERY  OFFICIALS  IN  MICHIGAN. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Michigan  Cemetery  Association  at  Hotel  Cadillac,  on 
Monday,  August  20,  1906,  at  2 p.  m. 

No  definite  program  has  been  prepared;  there  will  be  a 
business  program  and  informal  discussions. 

Members  and  prospective  members  are  invited  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  Association  of  American  Cemetery  Superin- 
tendents, August  21,  22  and  23. 

Frank  Eurich,  Pres. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  EARTHQUAKE. 

While  an  earthquake  is  a fearsome  natural  con- 
vulsion, awe-inspiring  and  soul-stirring,  its  destruc- 
tive character  has  been  more  particularly  realized 
in  crowded  localities,  and  comparatively  very  little 
loss  of  life  or  property  occurring  in  sparsely  settle'd 
I districts.  In  the  case  of  San  Francisco,  the  fact 
that  an  earthquake  caused  the  disastrous  conflagra- 
tion, has  led  to  exaggerated  reports  concerning  the 
! earthquake  itself  being  spread  broadcast  over  the 
country  to  the  great  detriment  of  even  the  State 


itself.  We  are  requested  to  state  in  regard  to  the 
city  of  Sacramento  and  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys,  that  no  damage  whatever  resulted 
either  to  the  above  city  or  the  great  farming  regions 
of  the  valleys  from  the  San  Francisco  earthquake, 
which  was  scarcely  felt  at  all,  and  that  both  the 
farming  and  business  districts  of  these  parts  are 
just  as  flourishing  as  ever,  the  crops  promising  very 
well  in  most  of  the  known  productions.  That  it 
is  scarcely  probable  or  possible  that  an  earthquake 
shock  will  ever  seriously  affect  the  above  valleys 
is  the  opinion  of  geologists,  from  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  nature  of  their  soils  and  the  great 
depth  of  the  alluvial  deposits. 

Damage  in  the  Cemeteries. 

The  damage  wrought  in  the  various  large  cemeteries  from 
a purely  monetary  standpoint  seems  almost  beyond  any  reas- 
onable calculation. 

All  kinds  of  pranks  and  fantastic  freaks  have  been  played 
by  the  shock.  Monuments  only  a few  yards  apart  have  top- 
pled over  in  exactly  opposite  directions.  The  middle  sec- 
tions of  some  monuments  have  moved  one  way,  while  the 
capstone  has  shifted  the  other,  the  base  remaining  solid.  The 
movement  of  others  near  by  seems  to  have  been  rotary.  In 
other  words  the  earthquake  was  a “twister.” 

The  San  Mateo  county  cemeteries  present  a great  many 
disastrous  evidences  of  the  shock.  Cypress  Lawn  has  suf- 
fered more  than  any  other  one  cemetery.  Throughout  it 
looks  as  if  some  mighty  destructive  vandal  hand  had  swept 
over  its  beautiful  grassy  slopes,  tearing  down  the  handsome 
monuments  and  throwing  great  blocks  of  marble,  granite 
and  sandstone  hither  and  thither. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  $50,000  will  be  required  to 
repair  the  damages  done  in  Cypress  Lawn  alone.  In  this 
cemetery  are  the  vaults,  costly  tombs  and  mausoleums  of  many 
of  the  foremost  families  of  San  Francisco.  Scarcely  a vault  in 
this  cemetery  withstood  the  shock  unharmed.  Few  were 
badly  wrecked,  but  the  joints  and  seams  of  nearly  all  were  so 
badly  sprung  that  most  of  them  will  have  to  be  reset  or  re- 
built. 

The  Cemetery  of  the  Hills  of  Eternity,  also  of  Eternal 
Home  and  the  Jewish  cemeteries  have  sustained  nearly  as 
much  damage  as  Cypress  Lawn.  These  grounds  are  more 
ornamented,  but  the  monuments  are  simpler  and  the  larger 
vaults  fewer.  What  vaults  there  were  are  much  damaged. 

Holy  Cross,  the  new  Catholic  cemetery,  will  have  all  its 
damages  repaired  by  probably  $35,000.  The  large  receiving 
vault  which  was  constructed  of  brick  was  almost  totally  de- 
molished. The  walls  of  many  of  the  private  family  vaults 
were  loosened,  but  none  have  fallen  outright.  In  this  ceme- 
tery as  in  the  others  the  smaller  monuments  of  two  or  three 
pieces,  have  been  hurled  about  in  every  direction. 

The  beautiful  Mount  Olivet  cemetery  has  been  damaged 
least  of  all. 

In  the  old  Masonic  cemetery,  the  damage  has  been  con- 
siderable. There  may  be  seen  many  curious  freaks  wrought 
by  the  seismatic  disturbance. 

The  old  Odd  Fellows  burial  grounds  did  not  escape  un- 
scathed. Some  of  the  smaller  tombs  were  shattered  into 
fragments.  The  large  Columbarium  in  this  cemetery  has 
a crevice  in  its  west  wing,  but  all  the  windows  were  left  in- 
tact. 

In  the  old  Calvary  (Catholic)  cemetery,  a few  of  the 
larger  monuments  escaped,  and  the  mausoleums  were  not 
seriously  damaged^ — a great  many  entirely  escaping. 
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Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  one  of  the  oldest,  most  historic  and 
beautiful  of  all  of  them,  shared  the  common  fate.  Many  of 
the  large  monuments  were  damaged,  while  smaller  ones  were 
prostrated.  The  larger  and  costly  new  mausoleum  of  Charles 
D.  Fair,  (one  of  the  famous  “Bonanza  Kings),  made  of 
Italian  marble,  fortunately  escaped  with  only  the  loss  of  a 
small  Gothic  spire  on  one  of  its  four  corners.  Not  a seam 
was  visible. 

The  total  damages  to  all  these  cemeteries  will  aggre- 
gate— probably  $400,000.  It  seems  incredible  that  all  this 
havoc  could  have  ben  wrought  by  a shock  lasting  only  47 
seconds.  Occident. 


AN  INTERESTING  CEMETERY  DAMAGE  CASE 

In  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Superior  Court 
granting  damages  of  $1,500  against  the  Mount  Greenwood 
Cemetery  Association  of  Chicago  to  Mrs.  Tillie  Hildebrand, 
the  judgment  has  been  reversed  in  an  interesting  decision 
from  which  we  quote  as  follows : 

“The  plaintiff  entered  the  cemetery  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  July  12,  igoi,  accompanied  by  her  two  sisters 
and  her  two  children.  Her  purpose  in  going  to  the  cemetery 
was  to  decorate  graves  in  her  fathers’  lot,  by  her  father's 
direction.  After  this  decoration  had  been  attended  to,  she  and 
her  companions  went  through  the  cemetery  to  visit  the  graves 
of  some  deceased  friends,  which  done,  they  started  back  to  the 
lot  of  plaintiff's  father  through  the  grounds,  to  get  another 
path  and  make  a short  cut  to  her  father’s  lot.  The  plaintiff, 
while  walking  south  on  the  cemetery  ground  parallel  with  a 
smooth,  macadamized  walk  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  about  three 
feet  from  the  walk,  stepped  into  an  uncovered  pipe  six  inches 
in  diameter.  The  upper  end  of  the  pipe  was  about  even  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  gave  access  to  a running  trap, 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  out  any  slush  which  might  ac- 
cumulate in  the  trap.  The  grass  was  high  and  prevented  the 
plaintiff  from  seeing  the  pipe.  There  was  a safe  and  con- 
venient walk  by  which  plaintiff  could  have  reached  her  fath- 
er’s lot,  to  which  she  was  returning,  but  she  chose  to  make 
a short  cut  to  the  lot  across  the  grounds.  Prior  to  July  12, 
1901,  when  the  accident  occurred,  the  pipe  was  covered  by  a 
circular  cover  of  pine  wood  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness, 
which  was  fitted  “snugly''  to  the  pipe.  The  evidence  is  that 
this  cover  was  placed  in  the  pipe  about  three  years  before 
the  accident.  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  when,  before  the 
accident,  or  by  whom  it  was  removed. 

When  plaintiff’s  father  purchased  his  lot  he  thereby  ac- 
quired the  right  of  way  to  the  lot,  and.  if  there  was  a 
constructed  walk  or  avenue  leading  to  his  lot  from  the  gate 
of  the  cemetery,  such  way  was  a servitude  in  favor  of  the  lot. 
Burke  v.  Wall,  29  La.  Ann.  39.  But  if  there  was  such  pre- 
pared way,  he  did  not  acquire,  by  the  purchase  of  the  lot, 
any  right  of  way  to  the  lot  over  the  grounds  of  the  cemetery 
used  or  intended  for  burial  purposes.  Manifestly,  the  plain- 
tiff who,  as  she  testified,  visited  the  cemetery  by  direction  of 
her  father,  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  her  sister’s  grave  in 
his  lot,  had  no  greater  right  than  her  father.  In  returning 
from  the  grave  of  her  deceased  friend  to  her  father’s  lot  she 
might  have  done  so  by  a safe  and  convenient  walk,  without 
encroaching  on  any  part  of  the  cemetery  ground  intended  for 
burials,  but  she  chose,  solely  for  her  own  convenience,  to  cross 
the  grounds  thus,  as  she  says,  making  a short  cut  to  her 
father’s  lot.  It  is  for  the  convenience  of  the  owners  of  lots  in 
a cemetery  and  to  their  interest,  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
cemetery  shall  construct  safe  and  convenient  avenues  and 
ways  for  access  to  the  burial  lots,  and  when  this  is  done  every 
lot  owner  has  an  implied  license  to  use  such  means  of  access, 
but  has  no  license  to  roam  over  the  grounds  for  his  own 
pleasure  or  convenience,  and  if  one  so  does  it  is  at  his  own 


risk,  and  if  he  suffers  injury  in  so  doing,  the  proprietors  of 
the  cemetery  are  not  liable.  The  grounds  of  the  cemetery, 
outside  of  the  avenue  or  ways  provided  for  access  to  lots, 
are  not  intended  for  walking  in,  but  solely  for  burial  pur- 
poses. Suppose  that  plaintiff,  in  walking  in  the  grounds 
through  the  high  grass,  had  struck  her  foot  against  a high 
stone  and  been  thrown  down  and  injured,  there  being  a safe 
way  which  she  might  have  taken ; would  the  defendant  be 
liable?  Clearly  not,  as  we  think.  Yet  in  principle  there  would 
be  no  difference  between  injury  by  reason  of  the  stone  and 
injury  by  reason  of  the  uncovered  pipe. 

Plaintiff’s  case  rests  on  the  proposition  that  there  was  an 
implied  license  to  lot  owners  to  roam  at  will  all  over  the 
cemetery  grounds,  and,  therefore,  the  defendant’s  duty  was 
to  maintain  all  the  grounds  in  a reasonably  safe  condition 
for  persons  thus  roaming  over  them.  We  cannot  accede  to 
this  view.  Barry  v.  Cemetery  Association,  106  Mo.  App.,  358, 
is  directly  in  point.  In  that  case  a lot  owner  left  the  trav- 
eled way,  which  the  .Association  had  provided  for  access  to 
lots,  and  in  going  across  the  grounds  stepped  into  a hole  and 
was  injured.  'I'he  court  held  there  could  be  no  recovery,  and 
reversed  the  judgment  recovered  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  trial 
court.  As  previously  stated,  it  was  proved  and  not  contradict- 
ed that  the  pipe  was  covered  prior  to  July  12,  igoi,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  as  to  when  or  by  whom  the  cover  was  re- 
moved. It  might  have  been,  for  aught  the  evidence  shows,  on 
the  morning  of  July  12,  igoi,  or  so  short  a time  prior  to  the' 
accident  that  the  defendant,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  dili- 
gence could  not  have  discovered  it.  In  the  case  of  a munici- 
pality which  has  supervision  and  control  of  the  streets  within 
its  limits,  and  is  bound  to  maintain  them  in  a reasonably  safe 
condition,  it  is  incumbent  on  a plaintiff,  suing  the  municipality 
for  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  cau.«ed  by  a defect  in  the 
street,  to  prove  either  that  the  municipality  knew  of  the  de- 
fect, or  that  the  defect  had  existed  for  such  a length  of  time 
that,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care,  it  should  have  known 
of  it. 

Being  of  opinion  that  there  can  be  no  recovery  on  the 
facts,  the  judgment  is  reversed. 


Annual  7’epoJ'ts  07‘  extracts  from  them^  historical  sketches^ 

I descriptive  circulars^  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department. 

I 

The  trustees  of  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Toledo,  O.,  recently 
voted  to  abolish  Sunday  funerals  except  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. The  new  rule  takes  effect  August  r. 

*  *  * * 

The  city  of  Auburn,  Me.,  has  appointed  a committee  to 
confer  with  the  officers  of  the  six  cemeteries  in  that  city, 
looking  toward  a merger  of  all  the  grounds  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  city. 

^ * 

The  senate  committee  on  public  lands  has  recommended  to 
congress  the  passage  of  a bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  sell  parcels  of  land,  not  exceeding  forty  acres, 
for  cemetery  purposes.  Under  the  present  law  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  a separate  bill  for  every  cemetery  so  authorized. 
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The  mayor  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  has  recommended  to  the 
council  that  the  old  historic  cemeteries  in  that  town,  which 
have  long-  Ijeen  neglected,  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
cemetery  commissioners. 

* * * 

'J'he  Park  and  Cemetery  Association  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  are 
sending  out  letters  to  lot  owners  to  the  three  city  cemeteries 
urging  them  to  deposit  funds  for  the  perpetual  care  of  lots. 
At  present  Forest  Lawn  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  that  has 
an  endowment  fund.  The  other  two  are  Brady  Hill,  with 
10,000  interments,  and  Oakwood  with  6,cco. 

* * * 

A suit  has  been  brought  against  the  Missouri  Cemetery 
Improvement  Association  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  near  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  The  action 
has  been  brought  by  property  owners  who  claim  that  the  asso- 
ciation is  violating  a city  ordinance  forbidding  the  establish- 
ment of  a cemetery  within  one  mile  of  the  city  limits.  One 
interment  has  already  been  made  and  the  suit  is  regarded  as 
a test  case  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  ordinance.  C.  J. 
Borden,  formerly  mayor  of  St.  Joseph,  is  president  of  the 
association.  * * 

John  G.  Barker,  superintendent  of  Rivervie-w  Cemetery, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  writes  to  tell  of  some  encouraging  im- 
provements being  made  in  country  cemeteries  near  his  locality. 
The  city  cemetery  at  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  is  to  be  re-surveyed, 
re-plotted  and  all  the  lots  properly  numbered.  Improvements 
in  the  water  supply  and  in  the  care  of  the  trees  are  also 
planned.  At  Sumption  Prairie  a fund  of  $2,500.00  has  been 
raised  for  improvements  which  are  to  include  removing  use- 
less foot-stones,  leveling  all  low  places,  and  making  a lawn 
as  far  as  possible. 

^ 

Bellctt  Lawson,  Jr.,  superintendent  of  The  Buffalo 
Burial  Park  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  opened  an  office 
at  44  W.  Eagle  street,  in  that  city,  for  the  practice  of  land- 
scape architecture.  Mr.  Lawson  will  make  a specialty  of 
cemetery  work  and  is  at  present  engaged  on  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  Grand  View  Cemetery,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  The 
tract  to  be  improved  includes  about  fifty-four  acres  which  is 
to  be  laid  out  on  modern  principles.  Contracts  have  already 
been  awarded  for  the  erection  of  an  elaborate  entrance  gate 
and  receiving  vault,  to  cost  about  $5,000.00.  The  gateway  will 
be  about  twenty-two  feet  wide,  including  a driveway  and 
footpaths  separated  by  granite  pillars.  The  iron  work  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Enterprise  Foundry  & Fence  Co.,  of  Indi- 
anapolis, and  the  granite  work  by  the  Worden  Monument 
Co.,  of  Batavia. 

^ ^ 

An  item  which  appeared  in  this  department  in  our  April 
issue  erroneously  stated  that  a new  state  law  had  been  passed 
in  New  York  requiring  the  digging  of  graves  to  the  depth  of 
nine  feet,  three  feet  deeper  than  formerly.  This  item  should 
bave  referred  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Health  of  Pennsylvania  writes  as  follows 
concerning  the  provision: 

“'Owing  to  the  unfortunate  fact  that  cemetery  sites  have 
been  selected  without  regard  to  the  geological  formation, 
many  of  which  are  not  suited  for  the  purpose  of  properly 
protecting  the  health  of  the  people  in  their  respective  locali- 
ties, the  Department  of  Health  has  decided  it  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  meet  the  existing  conditions,  to  adopt  the  follow- 
ing regulation  concerning  the  depth  of  graves : 

Rule  I.  Except  by  special  permission  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  no  interment  of  any  human  body  shall  be  made  in 
nuy  public  or  private  burial  ground  unless  the  distance  from 
the  top  of  the  box  containing  the  coffin  or  casket  be  at  least 
■five  feet  from  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  except  where 


solid  rock  or  water  may  be  encountered ; then  the  distance 
from  the  top  of  the  box  containing  the  coffin  or  casket  shall 
be  not  less  than  four  feet  from  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground;  and  with  the  further  exception  that  still  born  chil- 
dren and  children  less  than  four  years  of  age,  dead  of  any 
disease  other  than  anthrax,  cholera,  diphtheria,  leprosy,  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  tetanus,  typhoid  fever,  typhus  fever  or  yel- 
low fever,  shall  be  buried  at  such  a depth  that  the  top  of  the 
box  containing  the  soffin  or  casket  be  not  less  than  three  and 
one-half  feet  from  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.” 

Samuel  G.  Dixon,  M.  D.,  Commissioner. 

^ ^ 

FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

At  the  annuai  meeting  of  the  Washington  Cemetery  Com- 
pany, Washington,  Pa.,  it  was  voted  to  increase  the  charge  for 
perpetual  care  to  twenty  cents  per  square  foot  instead  of  ten 
cents  as  heretofore.  Lot  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$6,000,  and  the  expenditure  for  maintenance  was  $6,700.  There 
were  three  hundred  and  seven  interments  during  the  year, 
making  a total  of  6,856.  The  board  decided  to  employ  W.  R. 
Smith,  superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  to  prepare  plans  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  grounds. 

The  annual  statement  of  Forest  Home  Cemetery,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  reports  50  cremations  for  the  year.  This  has  been 
the  average  number  per  year  since  the  crematory  was  estab- 
lished in  1896.  The  association  has  added  ten  acres  of  terri- 
tory which, IS  soon  to  be  plotted,  making  the  total  area  159 
acres.  The  perpetual  care  fund  was  increased  by  $10,000 
during  the  year,  and  now  amounts  to  $70,000.  There  were. 
752  interments  during  the  year. 

The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  cemeteries,  Malden, 
Mass.,  for  the  year  1905,  shows  a total  perpetual  care  fund  for 
Forest  Dale  and  Salem  Street  cemeteries  of  $64,939,  the  in- 
come from  which  amounts  to  $2,473.  The  receipts  for  the 
year  were  $8,733,  and  the  expenditures  $8,854.  The  report 
recommends  that  $1,000  additional  be  added  to  this  year’s 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  insect  pests. 

William  Stone,  superintendent  of  Pine  Grove  Cemetery, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  writes  as  follows  concerning  the  work  of  ex- 
terminating the  gypsy  and  brown  tail  moths : ‘‘1  have  had 

fifteen  men  at  work  all  winter.  About  half  of  the  nests  could 
be  easily  torn  open  and  no  worms  found  in  them.  The 
gypsies  were  harder  to  find,  as  their  egg  clusters  were  in 
every  conceivable  place  out  of  sight.  The  brown  tails  nest 
on  the  ends  of  the  branches  and  could  be  easily  found.  The 
gypsies  are  most  to  be  dreaded,  as  they  eat  the  conifers  while 
the  brown  tails  do  not.  To  defoliate  a conifer  once  means 
death.  Our  legislature  had  them  pretty  well  under  control 
three  years  ago,  but  the  members  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  not  having  them  in  their  section  caused  the  Gypsy  Moth 
Commission  to  be  abolished  because  it  was  so  expensive. 
They  did  an  unwise  thing.  Our  street  trees  in  this  section 
are  completely  dotted  with  black  spots  caused  by  creosote 
which  has  been  put  on  the  egg  clusters  of  the  Gypsy.  These 
clusters  contain  two  to  four  or  five  hundred  eggs  and  are 
covered  with  yellowish  woolly  substance.  These  eggs  are 
very  hard  and  sound  like  corn  popping  when  put  in  the  fire. 
The  creosote  takes  the  life  out  of  them.  Hundreds  of  coni- 
fers have  been  killed  by  them  in  this  section. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Walkill  Cemetery,  re- 
cently held  at  Philipsburg,  N.  Y.,  plans  were  made  for  the 
improvement  of  an  addition  of  50  acres  recently  purchased. 
The  tract  will  be  fenced  and  a new  entrance  gate  erected  at 
once.  President  Theodore  Smith  and  William  Strong,  of  the 
Broad  of  Trustees,  were  appointed  a committee  to  have 
charge  of  the  work.  The  present  cemetery  comprises  about 
ten  acres. 
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(Continued  from  page  76); 

G.  A.  Parker,  superintendent  of  parks,  Hartford,  Conn., 
read  an  interesting  and  well-thought  paper  on  the  value  of 
the  government  census  statistics  in  park  work. 

He  said  the  Census  Bureau  is  doing  good  work  in  giving 
us  the  ph3^sical  facts  about  the  parks,  the  areas,  yearly  ex- 
penditures, etc.,  but  thought  it  should  go  further  and  record 
what  the  parks  are  giving  the  people,  what  they  are  prepared 
to  furnish,  and  what  use  the  people  are  making  of  them. 

“This,"’  said  the  speaker,  “is  what  I would  like  to  have 
the  national  government  do  in  addition  to  the  statistics  it 
is  now  sending  out : To  find  some  person  with  a practical 
park  experience,  who  knows  parks,  and  loves  them,  and  who 
knows  municipal  affairs  and  the  province  of  the  different  city 
functions,  who  knows  the  people  and  is  in  sympathy  with 
that  great  majority  of  all  cities — the  common  people,  who 
knows  trees  and  plants  as  a father  knows  his  children,  who 
can  interpret  lines,  surfaces,  forms  and  colors,  and  the  influ- 
ence they  have  on  the  human  mind  and  heart,  a man  who  is 
capable,  if  it  was  known,  of  understanding  and  appreciating 
all  that  parks  may  mean  to  a city;  and  when  they  have  found 
such  a man  to  send  him  forth  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the  parks, 
to  write  it  out  step  by  step  and  publish  it  for  our  parks." 

Friday,  June  15,  as  many  of  the  members  as  could  remain 
went  to  Baltimore,  and  paid  a Hying  visit  to  the  parks  of  that 
city. 


A7inual  reports  or  extracts  from  them^  historical  sketches, 
descriptive  circulars,  photographs  0/  itnprovements  or  dis- 
tinctive  features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  dcpartinent* 


FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS 

The  annual  report  of  the  Park  Board  of  Haverhill,  Mass., 
gives  a brief  statement  of  the  work  of  the  year,  of  the  annual 
expenditures,  and  the  park  rules  and  regulations.  It  is  planned 
to  establish  a new  deer  park  on  the  thirty-acre  tract  between 
the  Dudley  Porter  road  and  the  lake.  Successful  work  is  re- 
ported in  exterminating  the  browntail  and  gypsy  moths.  In 
the  future  this  work  will  not  be  carried  on  by  the  park  board 
although  it  will  still  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  parks.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $11,379.00. 

The  fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  park  commissioners  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  tells  of  some  important  legislation  that  it  has 
secured  during  the  year.  An  act  in  the  charter  formerly  pro- 
hibited the  board  from  paying  more  than  forty  per  cent  for 
land  condemned  for  park  purposes,  requiring  the  remainder 
of  the  costs  to  be  raised  by  assessment.  The  new  act  enables 
the  board  to  pay  all  of  the  sum  necessary.  Another  act  pro- 
vided for  an  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  and 
the  council  has  authorized  the  issue  of  $75,000  of  this  sum. 
Forty  acres  of  forest  land  between  Phalen  Park  and  Arcade 
street  have  been  condemned  for  an  addition  to  that  park,  and 
land  has  also  been  secured  for  an  extension  of  the  river  boule- 
vard and  the  widening  of  Como  avenue.  St.  Paul  has  a total 
park  area  of  1.251.65  acres,  including  four  large  landscape 
or  scenic  parks,  and  twenty-five  neighborhood  parks.  The 
larger  tracts  are  as  follows : Como,  /;24  acres ; Phalen,  469 


acres ; Indian  Mounds,  76  acres ; ana  Shadow  Falls,  35  acres. 
A charter  amendment  in  1904  authorized  the  council  to  ap- 
propriate $10,000.00  for  playgrounds,  and  Supt.  Nussbauiner 
has  prepared  a plan  for  an  extensive  playground  in  Como 
park.  The  board  has  adopted  an  important  rule  requiring  that 
any  monument  or  other  ornamental  structure  must  be  ap- 
proved by  an  advisory  expert  or  committee  before  it  can  be 
erected  in  a public  park.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  year 
was  $96,312.00. 

The  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  park  board  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  for  1905  recommends  the  consolidation  of  the  park  dis- 
tricts of  Des  Moines  and  Lee  townships  and  the  board  hopes 
to  get  a bill  passed  by  the  legislature  to  secure  this  consolida- 
tion. The  entire  west  shore  of  the  river  has  been  cleaned  up 
and  terraced  and  a sea-wall,  700  feet  long,  built.  Other  elab- 
orate improvements  are  planned  for  the  east  and  west  fronts 
of  the  river.  The  Des  Moines  park  system  includes  about  600 
acres  in  thirteen  different  parks.  Total  expenditure  for  the 
year  was  $65,398.00. 

* * * 

NEW  PARKS. 

The  South  Park  Board  of  Chicago  is  to  build  a new  play- 
ground on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  old  postoffice  on 
the  lake  front. 

The  city  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  has  been  presented  with  a 
tract  of  eleven  acres  to  be  used  as  a public  park. 

The  Park  Commission  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  is  planning  to  se- 
cure a tract  of  ten  acres  on  the  lake  shore  for  a new  public 
park. 

The  Commercial  Club  and  the  city  council  of  Tulsa,  1.  T., 
are  co-operating  to  secure  a site  for  a city  park. 

A new  park  and  playground  is  being  improved  at  Rockport, 
Mass. 

The  Dorothy  Dix  Monument  Association  is  planning  to  im- 
prove a tract  of  twenty-two  acres  owned  by  them  at  Hamp- 
den, Me.,  as  a public  park. 

The  Park  Board  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  recommended 
that  small  tracts  in  several  parts  of  the  city  be  set  aside  for 
public  playgrounds. 

The  town  of  Orange,  Mass.,  is  to  buy  a seven-acre  tract 
of  land  for  a public  park,  at  a cost  of  $4,000.00. 

The  city  of  Cleveland,  O.,  is  to  spend  $170,000.00  for  new 
small  parks  during  the  year. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  taken  its  first  step  toward  a city 
park  system  by  appointing  a commission  to  investigate  the 
necessity  for  public  parks. 

A bill  authorizing  the  city  of  New  York  to  expend  $2,500,- 
000.00  for  a seaside  park  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  the  state.  Various  sites  have  been  suggested  for  the  new 
park,  the  western  end  of  Rockaway  Beach  being  one  of  the- 
places  considered. 

Landscape  Architect  Geo.  E.  Kessler,  of  Kansas  City,  re- 
cently visited  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  prepare  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  fair  grounds  in  that  city.  He  will  also  prepare 
a design  for  improving  the  grounds  of  Holy  Trinity  College 
in  Dallas. 

An  effort  is  being  made  in  Milwaukee  to  secure  the  purchase 
of  a tract  of  land  known  as  Bay  View  on  the  lake  shore  for 
a public  park.  It  is  estimated  that  an  expenditure  of  $100,- 
000.00  will  be  necessary. 

The  Park  Board  of  Minneapolis  has  adopted  a plan  for 
connecting  all  of  the  parks  and  park  ways  along  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  Minnehaha  Park  has  an  area  of  138.94  acres;  Riv- 
erside Parkway,  175.64  acres;  St.  Anthony  Parkway,  80.5 
acres;  Riverside  Park,  19.78  acres,  and  the  river  gorge,  285.14 
acres,  making  a grand  total  of  700  acres  of  connecting  parks. 

(ContiDued  on  page  XIII.) 
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The  New  Champion  Casket  Carriage 

DOUBLE  FOLDING 

Possesses  all  the  points  of  merit  of  any  truck  and  folds  into 

one-third  the  space 


i 

I 


\ 


Size  open  48  in.  long,  18  in.  wide,  20)4  in.  high.  Folds  into  a space  7^x7^x29  inches. 

Weight,  33  pounds. 


Construction  Mechanically 

Correct 


ALL  SPECIAL  LOCK  NUT  JOINTS 
Impossible  for  any  nut  to  work  loose 

It  is  very  substantial  and  durable,  being  made 
from  the  best  material  obtainable  for  the  pur- 
pose. Every  part  a brace  to  the  other,  conse- 
quently the  strongest  carriage  on  the  market 
and  yet  the  lightest.  The  workmanship  is  first 
class  and  the  plating  is  thorough  in  every 
respect. 

PRICES  

No.  3324-  Oxidized  Copper  . . $25.00 

No.  3325  Nickel 25.00 

No.  3326  Brass  Tlated  ....  28.00 
Extra  for  Canvas  Case  . . . 1.00 


Grave  Tents,  Grave  Straps,  Etc.  We  fill 
orders  promptly  and  at  very  lowest  prices. 
WRITE  US 


Baker  Burglar  Proof  Grave  Vaults  are  un- 
approached for  protective  features,  convenience 
of  sealing  and  beauty  of  finish.  A handsome 
photogravure  album  upon  request. 


THE  CHAMPION  CHEMICAL  CO. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


The  Casket  Carriage  of  today 
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Directory  of 

TOPICAL  INDEX  TO  CURRENT  LITERATURE 

PARK,  CEMETERY,  AND 

An  Index  to  articles  appearing  in  current  issues  of  leading  magazines  and  periodicals  on  Gardeiung^ 

CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 

Forestry^  Civic  Improvemefits  and  kindred  subjects. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Subscriptions  vjill  be  received  for  any  magazme  or  periodical  at  club  rates  ■with  Park  and  Cemetery. 

And  Kindred  Organizations. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER,  324  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 

PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED,  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 


American  Botanist,  The  (A.  B.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

American  Gardening  (Am.  G.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  (Ann.  Am. 
Ac.),  $6.00  year;  single  copy,  50c. 

Architectural  Record  (Arch.  Rec.) 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Architects’  and  Builders’  Magazine 
(A.  B.  M.),  $2.00  a year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Arena,  The,  $2.50  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (Atl.  M.),  $4.00 

year;  single  copy,  35c. 

Century  Magazine  (Cent.),  $4.00  year; 
single  copy,  35c. 

Chautauquan,  The  (Chaut.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Country  Gentleman,  The  (C.  G.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Country  Life  in  America  (C.  L.  A.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Craftsman,  The  (Cr.),  $3.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  25c. 

Everybody’s  Magazine  (Ev.  M.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Floral  Life  (F.  L.),  50c  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Farming  (Fg.),  $1.00  year;  single 

copy,  10c. 

Forest  Leaves  (For.  L.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Florists’  Review  (F.  R.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Exchange  (F.  E.),  $1.00  a 
year;  single  copy,  5c. 

Forestry  and  Irrigation  (F.  I.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine  (G.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Garden,  The  (G.),  (English),  $4.50 
year;  single  copy,  12c. 

Gardening  (Gard.),  $2.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  10c. 


Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America  (a. 
C.  A.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Good  Roads  Magazine  (G.  R;  M.), 
$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture  (Hort.),  $1.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  5c. 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

House  Beautiful  The  (H.  B.),  $2.00 

House  and  Garden  (H.  G.),  $5.00  year; 
single  copy,  BOc. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman  (M.  P.), 
$2.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist  (M.  H.), 

$1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Monumental  News  (M.  N.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copv  lOc. 

Mueller’s  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung 
(German)  (M.  D.  G.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (M. 
J.  E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Engineering  (M.  E.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

National  Nurseryman  (N.  N.),  $1.00 

year;  single  copy,  10c. 

New  England  Magazine  (N.  E.  M.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Outing  (Out.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Outlook,  The  (O.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Overland  Monthly,  The  (Ov.  M.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Pacific  Municipalities  (P.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Plant  World,  The  (P.  W.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  lOc. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (Pop.  Scl.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Revue  Horticole  (Rev.  Hort.) 
(French),  $4.25  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Scientific  Am.  Supplement  (Scl.  Am. 
S.),  $5.00  year;  single  copy,  20c. 

Woodland  and  Roadside  (vv.  R.),  25c 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

World’s  Work,  The  (W.  W.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  - c. 


American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents. 

President.  Byron  Worthen,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Vice-Presidents.  John  Chambers,  Toronto, 
Ont. : John  W.  Duncan.  Boston:  Frederick 
Nussbaumer,  St.  Paul:  John  F.  Cowell,  Buf- 
falo: W.  S.  Manning,  Baltimore:  C.  E. 
Keith.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Secy.-Treas.,  F.  L.  Mulford,  Hariisburg, 
Pa. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents. 

President,  E.  G.  Carter,  “Oakwoods,"  Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President,  J.  C.  Cline,  Dayton,  O. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Pax- 
tang,  Pa. 

Twentieth  Annual  Convention,  Detroit,  1906. 

The  American  Civic  Association. 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Treasurer,  William  B.  Howland,  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects, 

President,  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  St.  James 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Lowrle,  136  Fifth  Av., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Downing  Vaux,  6S  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

President,  B.  Albertson,  Bridgeport,  Ind. 

Vice-President,  Orlando  Harrison,  Berlin,  Md. 

Secretary,  George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  C.  L.  Yates,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  Dallas,  Texas,  1906. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League, 

President,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Lee,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  B.  P.  Clark.  Boston. 

Secretary,  Edw.  T.  Hartman,  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston. 

Society  of  American  Florists 

and  Ornamental  Horticulturists. 

President.  William  F.  Kastlng,  Buffalo. 

Vice-President,  H.  M-  Altick,  Dayton,  O. 

Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  H.  B.  Beatty,  Oil  City.  Pa. 

Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America. 

President,  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Dnlv.  of  Neb., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Crawford,  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  E.  Waters,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton,  New  York 
Botanical  Garden. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements. 

President,  Charles  Carroll  Brown,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

First  Vice-President,  John  R.  Barlow,  Mon- 
treal, Can. 

Secretary,  George  W.  Tillson,  Municipal  Bldg., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  F.  J.  O’Brien,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention.  Montreal.  Can.,  Sept.  5-7. 

Next  Annual  Meeting,  Detroit,  1906. 

League  of  American  Municipalities. 

President,  R.  G.  Rhett,  Mayor,  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

Vice-President,  Henry  Bohl,  Columbus.  O. 

Treasurer,  W.  D.  Morgan,  Mayor,  George- 
town, S.  C. 

Secretary,  John  MacVlcar,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 

Superintendents  and  Officials. 

President,  George  Gossard,  Washington  C.  H. 

Flcc-Presldent,  M.  Whitaker,  E.  Liverpool. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney. 

Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 

President.  Edward  G.  Carter,  Oakwoods,  Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President,  Arthur  J.  Graves,  Blooming- 
ton, 111. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  John  E.  Miller.  Mattoon. 

Now  England  Cemetery  Association. 

President.  Geo.  W.  Creesy.  Salem,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Frank  M.  Floyd,  Portland.  Me. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  William  Allen,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Michigan  Cemetery  Association. 

President,  Frank  Eurlch,  Woodlawn  Ceme- 
tery, Detroit. 

Vice-President,  J.  W.  Burns,  Port  Huron. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Eugene  Goebel.  "Oak 
Bill,’’  Grand  Rapids. 


C^btc  Impro'bemertis,  Home  Grounds. 

Arts  and  Crafts  in  Civic  Improvement. 
By  Mrs.  M.  F.  Johnston.  Chaut.,  43 : 
375-82.  June,  ’06. 

Civic  Improvement,  A Year’s  Work  for. 
By  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff.  Chaut., 
43:301-11.  June,  ’06. 

Cleveland  Home  Gardening  Association, 
Work  of.  By  Starr  Cadwallader. 
Chaut.,  43:320-31.  June,  ’06. 

Garden  Cities.  Letchworth.  Outlook, 
83  :83-4.  May  12,  ’06. 

Juvenile  City  League,  Ideas  for  Civic 
Education  from  the.  By  W.  C.  Lang- 
don.  Chaut.,  43:370-4.  June,  ’06. 
Niagara  Falls,  Preservation  of.  Chaut., 

43  :29i-2. 

Playgrounds,  A System  of  Public.  By 
Joseph  Lee.  Chaut.,  43:352-9.  June, 
’06. 

Public  Library,  The,  and  Civic  Improve- 
ment. By  F.  M.  Crunden.  Chaut., 
43:335-44-  J'-ine  ’06. 

Welfare  Work  from  the  Employees’ 
Standpoint.  By  C.  C.  Reybu'rn.  Chaut., 
43:332-4-  June,  ’06. 

Women  as  a Factor  in  Civic  Improve- 
ment. Chaut.,  43  :3i2-i9.  June,  ’c6. 


Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Gardens,  Private,  Leading,  of  Philadel- 
phia. By  Richard  Rothe.  Illust.  G. 

C.  A.,  3:147-8.  June,  ’06. 

Gardens,  Children’s.  By  Alice  G.  Mc- 
Closkey.  Illust.  F.  L.,  June,  ’06. 
Italian  Garden,  The  Popular.  By  Phebe 
Westcott  Humphreys.  Illust.  F.  L., 
June,  ’06. 

Landscape  Gardening,  Instruction  in. 

By  J.  A.  Pettigrew.  Hort.,  3 :733. 
June  9,  ’06. 

Park  Systems  and  Large  Cities.  Rev. 

Hort.  (French),  78:227-8.  May  16,  ’06. 
Window  Boxes,  Suggestions  for;  Report 
of  Hartford  Florists’  Club.  Gard., 
4:258-9.  May  15,  ’06.  . - 

Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Public  Grounds.  j 

Arlington  National  Cemetery.  Illust.  ; 

Gard.,  14:275-6.  June  I,  ’06.  . ' 

Playgrounds  of  Washington.  By  H.  S.  ' 

Curtis.  Illust.  Charities,  15:829-31.  I 

Mch.  3,  ’06.  : 

Public  Playgrounds.  Harper’s  Weekly,  : 

50:365.  Mch.  17,  ’06.  ) 

Roads,  Good,  for  $10  a Mile.  By  C.  H.  | 
Miller.  Illust.  Fg.,  i : 184-6.  June,  ’06.  j 
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Park  and  Cemetery 

AND  — 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT;  To  advance  Art  out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 
etc. 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E>,  Editor. 

R,  J,  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St,,  CHICAGO 
Eastern  Office  s 

1538  Am.Tract  Society  Bldg.,  New  York, 

Subscription  SI. 00  a Year  in  Advance. 

Foreign  Subscription  SI. 50. 

Fubiished  Monthly. 

Issued  on  the  15th  of  the  Month, 


Road  Maintenance.  Illust.  M.  E.,  30: 
412-17.  June,  ’06. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  ’Plants. 

Banding  Substances  for  Trees.  Geo.  E. 

Stone.  W.  R.,  5:32-6.  June,  ’06. 
Botany,  How  to  Begin.  By  Willard  N. 

Clute.  A.  B.,  10:89-93.  May,  ’06. 
California  Plants,  New  Species  of.  By 
A.  Eastwood.  Illust.  Bot.  Gaz.,  41 : 
283-93.  Apr.,  ’06. 

Carnation  Breeding.  (Paper  by  C.  W. 

Ward.)  Card.,  14:283.  June  i,  ’06. 
Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Illust. 
(Paper  by  A.  Herrington.)  Gard., 
14:273-5.  June  I,  ’06. 

Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs.  By  Ar- 
thur Herrington.  F.  R.,  18:12-14, 
May  24,  ’06. 

Forestry  and  Tree  Culture.  By  W. 
Hadley.  Illust.  G.  C.  A.,  3:152-4. 
June,  ’06. 

Garden  Grasses,  Beauty  in.  By  Parker 
T.  Barnes.  Illust.  G.  M.,  3 :270-2. 
June,  ’06. 

Lilies,  Our  Native.  Illust.  A.  B,,  10:81-4. 
May,  ’c6. 

Magnolias,  All  the.  Worth  Growing. 
Illust.  By  Wilhelm  Miller.  G.  M., 
3:266-9.  June,  ’06. 

Plants,  Growing  of.  Success  and  Fail- 
ure in.  By  Edwin  A.  Kanst.  G.  C. 
A-,  3:155-6.  June,  ’06. 

Roses,  Hints  on  Growing.  By  C.  B. 

Wyncoop.  Illust.  F.  L.,  June,  ’06. 
Shrubbery,  Hardy,  Propagating  for 
Commercial  Purposes.  (Paper  by 
Wm.  Trillow.)  F.  E.,  21:653.  May 
19,  ’06. 

Tree  Warden’s  Summer  Program,  A. 

W.  R.,  5:30-2.  June,  ’06. 

Trees,  Big  Returns  from  Growing.  By 
Findley  Burns.  Illust.  Fg.,  i -.lyS-y. 
June,  ’06. 

Voluble  Plants,  Direction  in  Which 
They  Twine.  Illust.  Sci.  Am.  Sup., 
61 :2527o.  Mch.  24,  ’06. 

Reports,  Etc.,  Received. 

The  Tree  Planting  Association  of 
New  York  City,  whose  valuable  work 


The 

Entrance 
to  Your 
Cemetery 


F.4IK  COURT,  BERNAKUSVILLE.  X.  J. 

Should  be  dignified,  beautiful  - and  appropriate.  We  make  a specialty  of 
Ornamental  Iron  Fences  and  Entrance  Gates  for  Parks,  Cemeteries,  etc. 
We  make  the  designs,  manufacture  the  materials,  and  do  all  the  work  on 
one  contract — or,  if  preferred,  we  will  follow  your  own  architect’s  designs. 
Original  Designs  and  Estimates  free.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  30  H. 

ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS,  No.  151  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


OAKS  LINDENS  MAPLES  SHRUBS  EVERGREENS 


Complete  list  with  prices  upon  application. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  Union  County  Nurseries, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J, 


IRON  FENCE  ENTRANCE  GATES 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 

WE  HAVE  A GOOD  PROPOSITION  FOR  HUSTLERS 


Iron  ReservoirVases,  Park  Settees,  TreeGuards,  Fountains,  Stable  Fixtures,  Etc. 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

“The  World’s  Greatest  Iron  Fence  Works”  Ask  for  ^ „ 

’ " Catalog'ue  No.  87-C. 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 
ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED 
AU  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock 
Order  Direct  from  the  Mannfactnrers 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR.  PENN. 
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ARTISTIC  MTMORIALS 

1 N GRANITE  AND 
BRONZE  FOR  CEME- 
TERIES AND  PARKS 

Special  Designs  Submitted  for  Receiving  Vaults, 
Memorial  Chapels,  Mausoleums,  Sarcophagi  and  Public 
and  Private  Monuments  to  be  erected  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States. 


BOOTH-TUCKER 
MONUMENT  TO 
BE  ERECTED  IN 
KENSICO 
CEMETERY,  NEW 
YORK,  BY  THE 
HARRISON 
GRANITE  CO. 
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HARRISON 
GRANITE  CO. 

Granite  Works 
BARRE,  VT. 

Main  OTKce,  44  East  2S(1  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


Townsend  blowers 


This  Lever  Raises  the  Knives&a)’ 


All  Our  Hand  Mowers  are  Ball  Bearing 
SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 
Write  for  Catalogue 

S.  P.  Townsend  & Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


HAND  MOWERS  AND 
HORSE  MOWERS 


We  Sharpen 
and  Repair 
Thousands  of 
Mowers 
All  Makes 


Kill  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks  and  drives. 

FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KIEEER 

Original  Introducers  of  Weed  Killing  Chemicals.  Beware  of 

cheap  Imitations.  No  Failures.  TenYears'  Experience.  ^ 

Will  do  the  work  at  SMALL  COST  and  do  it  EFFECTUALLY  and  B 

THOROUGHLY.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or  j. 

drives.  Kills  the  weeds  and  grass,  keeps  gravel  or  broken  stone  clean. 


EXAMINE  THIS  ^ barrel  of  5o  gals,  will  make  25oo  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to 
apply  to  the  roadway,  covering  75oo  Sq.  Yds.  of  surface, 
TABLE  OF  COST:  and  costing  LESS  THAN  2 CTS.  A GALLON  TO  PUT  ON. 


THE  OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly. 

TRY  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other. 

Fairmount  Weed  Killer  ONLY  Does  the  Work  Right 

SEND  ORDERS  TO  SEEDSMEN  or  direct  to 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

Only  Makers,  N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  & Fairmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Also  makers  oI  the  celebrated  Eairmoimt  Sa7i  Jose  Scale  Killer. 
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has  been  noted  in  these  pages  before, 
has  issued  a handsomely  illustrated  an- 
nual report,  telling  of  its  work  for  the 
past  year.  The  Tenement  Shade  Tree 
Comittee  reports  very  satisfactory  work, 
They  planted  during  the  spring  sixty- 
two  trees,  securing  in  all  cases  assur- 
ances that  the  trees  would  be  cared  for 
by  those  in  charge  of  the  buildings 
where  they  were  planted.  The  associa- 
tion has  also  encouraged  and  assisted  in 
holding  Arbor  Day  exercises  about  the 
trees  planted.  This  committee  also  in- 
spected all  the  planting  done  two  years 
ago,  made  a detailed  report,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  replacing  of  dead  trees  and 
other  attention  necessary  from  the  nur- 
serymen. The  plans  of  the  association’s 
advisory  forester  for  the  laying  out  of 
the  new  approach  to  the  Williamsburg 
bridge  have  been  accepted  by  the  park 
department,  and  the  four  rows  of  trees 
provided  for  are  to  be  planted  this  year. 
A counsel  was  employed  to  prosecute 
persons  who  injured  trees  and  convic- 
tions were  secured  in  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  cases.  The  report  contains  many  il- 
lustrations of  successful  tree  growing 
in  New  York,  directions  for  care  of 
trees,  and  detailed  specifications  for  nur- 
serymen who  provide  them. 

The  American  Civic  Association  has 
issued  three  recent  bulletins.  One  on 
lantern  slides  for  civic  improvement 
work,  gives  a classified  list  of  the  slides 
that  the  association  furnishes  for  stere- 
•opticon  lectures  and  all  other  necessary 
information  about  the  lantern  service. 
Department  pamphlet  No.  5 is  entitled: 
“Suggestions  for  Beautifying  the  Home, 
Village,  and  Roadway.”  It  is  very  sug- 
gestively illustrated,  and  is  reprinted 
from  an  article  by  Warren  H.  Manning 
in  the  Youth’s  Companion.  An  intro- 
ductory leaflet  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Department  has  also  been  prepared  by 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Johnson,  vice-president. 

The  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New 
York  has  issued  a pamphlet  telling  of 
its  aims  and  purposes,  and  giving  a brief 
account  of  the  work  accomplished  since 
its  organization.  Chas.  R.  Lamb  is 
president  of  the  society,  and  Wm.  Wal- 
ton, secretary. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  sends 
Circular  No.  37  of  the  forest  service 
entitled : “Forest  Planting  in  the  Sand 
Hill  Region  of  Nebraska.” 

Elm  Lawn  Cemetery,  at  Elmhurst, 
a suburb  of  Chicago,  issues  a neatly 
printed  descriptive  booklet  containing 
introductory  information  and  rules. 

Evergreen  Cemetery,  the  new  tract  re- 
cntly  opened  in  Detroit,  has  a descrip- 
tive folder  giving  information  and  bear- 
ing a picture  of  the  new  memorial  chapel 
to  be  erected  there. 
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Sprinklers  Built  Especially  for  Use  in  Parks 
and  Cemeteries. 

WIDE  TIRES— STRONG  GEARS— LIGHT  DRAFT. 

Full  stock  always  on  hand. 

THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd., 

Send  for  large  illustrated  catalogue.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


On  the 

HeatingPlant 


Depends  a factor  of  great 
expense  in  greenhouses. 
It’s  the  one  place  where 
economy  or  extravagance 
shows  up  at  once.  The 
“Hitchings”  corrugated 
and  sectional  boilers  are 
designed  especially  for 
greenhouse  work  — and 
do  it  — economically. 
Send  for  our  catalogue. 


Hitchings  and  Company 

Greenhouse  Designers 
and  Builders 

Manufacturers  of  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Apparatus 

1170  Broadway  . New  York 


AND 


Popularity  proven  by  repeated  orders. 

Plenty  of  A-1  references  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Only  metallic  Park  Basket  that  is  light 
and  easy  to  handle  ; still  not  subject  to 
breakage  in  handling  about  the  grounds. 

Has  deep  corrugated  Inside  can,  remov- 
able for  emptying  contents. 

Park, Cemetery  and  Improvement  Boards 
send  your  address  and  receive  description, 
etc.,  in  detail. 

THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


Accurate  Records  of  Interments 

are  indispensable  to  a well-ordered  ceme- 
tery. Specimen  pag-es  of  record  books,  in- 
dexes of  interments  and  lot  diagram  books 
sent  on  application. 

B.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


Order 


From  dealers  who 
advertise  in  : : : 


Your 

Supplies 


PARK  and 
CEMETERY 

And  always  mention  the 
Paper  when  you  write. 
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Barbee  Wire  & Iron  Works 


Q^-i'-s,K 

Represents  a CEMETERY  LOT  Enclosed  With  our  No.  B 602  FENCE. 

5hows  One-inch  Square  Steel  Corner  and  Gate  Posts  with  B.  6oi  1-2  Gate. 

We  also  show  in  the  enclosure  our  B 511  Two  seat  Steel  Wire  Settee,  and  our  B 510  Steel  Wire  Chair;  also  our  No.  R 4 Reservoir  Vase. 


Illustrates  a CEMETERY  LOT  Enclosed  with  our  No.  B 408  Pattern  SPECIAL  STEEL  FENCE 

Our  No.  B 728  Walk  Gate,  and  our  No.  B 668  Entrance  Arch.  No.  B 241J^  Ornamental  Gate  Posts,  and  1-inch  square  Steel  Corner 
Posts.  The  Arch  can  be  omitted.  This  is  the  finest  and  most  substantial  Cemetery  Lot  Fence  made.  We  also  show  our  No.  S 1 
Viola  Reservoir  Vase  on  Crane  Pedestal,  and  our  No.  52  Wroug-ht  Steel  Settee.  Address 

Barbee  Wire  & Iron  Works,  44=46  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

The  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  LOW  PRICE  but  HIGH  GRADE  MECHANICALLY  and  HONESTLY  constructed  STEEL 
FENCES  in  the  United  States.  Catalogues  giving  full  inf.>rmation  as  to  EVERY  DETAIL  OP  MATERIAL  and 
CONSTRUCTION  sent  on  application.  You  do  not  have  to  buy  of  us  “UNSIGHT  AND  UNSEEN.” 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  FENCE  C.VTALOGUE,  No.  B 56. 


PA.R.K  ANjy  ce;m[e;te:r.t 
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Publisher’s  Notes. 

James  C.  Parkinson,  for  five  years 
superintendent  of  Greenmonnt  Ceme- 
tery, Baltimore,  Md.,  has  resigned  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  new  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  near 
Gwynn  Oak,  Baltimore.  Mr.  Parkin- 
son has  inaugurated  a number  of  sub- 
stantial improvements  during  his  ad- 
ministration. He  worked  three  years  to 
perfect  a card  system  of  all  the  burials, 
and  now  has  every  interment  since  the 
cemetery  was  established  recorded  both 
alphabetically  and  by  location. 

The  interesting  symposium  on  Per- 
petual Care  in  American  Cemeteries 
that  appeared  in  Park  and  Cemetery 
has  been  published  in  book  form  with 
the  addition  of  critical  comments  by  W. 
X.  Rudd,  a discussion  of  “The  Legal 
Phases  of  Perpetual  Care”  by  W.  S. 
Pirie,  and  a number  of  forms  for  agree- 
ments used  by  leading  cemeteries.  The 
book  will  be  found  of  value  in  increas- 
ing interest  among  cemetery  boards  and 
lot  holders,  and  copies  wanted  for  this 
purpose  may  be  had  for  50c  each  if  three 
or  more  are  taken.  Single  copies  are 
60c.  A California  cemetery  association 
writes : “We  received  the  copy  of  the 
book,  ‘Perpetual  Care,’  and  it  has  cre- 
ated so  much  interest  in  the  subject  that 
we  want  two  more  of  them  for  our  di- 
rectors to  study.” 

Wm.  B.  Jones  succeeds  the  late  Mr. 
John  Ferguson  as  superintendent  at 
Highwood  Cemetery,  Brighton  Road, 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

Enos  A.  Mills,  a well  known  guide  in 
the  Long's  Peak,  Colo.,  district,  and  an 
enthusiastic  nature  student  and  expert 
in  forestry,  gave  an  address  on  “The 
Forest,”  before  the  Biennial  Conference 
of  Women’s  Clubs  in  St.  Paul,  June  4. 

Mrs.  Herman  J.  Hall,  of  Chicago,  has 
opened  a Studio  of  Design  at  1022  Fine 
.\rts  Bldg.,  Chicago,  and  announces  that 
the  studio  will  furnish  expert  advice 
from  a staff  of  artists  on  all  forms  of 
public  and  private  buildings  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  grounds ; all  forms  of 
mural  decoration  and  house  furnishings, 
especially  where  unique  or  individual 
ideas  are  to  be  expressed. 

E.  C.  Brown’s  Auto-Spray 

One  of  the  best  of  all  the  hand  or 
small  sprayers  is  the  Auto-Spray  which 
E.  C.  Brown  & Co.,  oi  Rochester,  New 
Tork,  .advertise  on  another  page.  It 
operates  on  the  compressed  air  princi- 
ple. First  the  air  pumping  is  done,  and 
not  much  is  required.  The  4-gallon  tank 
is  carried  on  the  back  and  holds  mate- 
rial and  power  enough  to  spray  a quar- 
ter acre  of  vines.  The  pressure  will  be 
(Continued  on  p.  X’V.) 


The  Ohio  Structual  Iron  Co., 


SANDUSKY 

OHIO 


Maynt^acturers  of 

Iron  and 
Steel 
Fencing, 
Arches 


Entrance 

Gates, 

Mausoleum 

Doors, 

Lawn  Seats 


FLORISTS’ 

BULBS 


Best  Grades  Only 

Import  Orders  Now  Booked 

Write  For  Prices 

W.  C.  BECKERT  - Allegheny,  Pa. 


M.  B.  MISHLER,  Ravenna,  Ohio 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  grave  and 
lot  markers.  Machine  for  making,  patented  May  29th,  1894. 
Not  only  the  best  but  also  the  cleapest  marker  made. 

White  Glazed  Tops  a Specialty 
Our  Terra  Cotta  Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

Are  in  use  in  33  states  and  Canada,  and  have  been  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  for  the  National  Cemeteries.  Standard  size  3 inches  diam- 
eter by  12  inches  long.  Numbered,  lettered  or  marked  to  order.  We  sell 
diiect.  Our  prices  will  interest  you.  Get  our  descriptive  pamphlet. 

M.  B.  MISHLER,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 


furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decora- 
tion for  a grave.  Write  for  samples 
of  go^ds. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,  0 . 
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ENTRANCE  No.  197 


The  Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

CEMETERY  ENTRANCES  AND  IRON  FENCING  A SPECIALTY 

We  have  a great  variety  of  designs,  and  will  estimate  spe- 
cial designs  of  architects  upon  application.  Also  STEEL 
SEATS,  IRON  VASES,  STABLE  FITTINGS,  ORNAMEN- 
TAL IRON  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS,  estimated.  Steel  Joist 
Hangers  and  Steel  Buildings.  Write  us  for  Catalogue  and  Estimate, 


Grooved  and  Bolted 


Slate  Grave  Vaults 


CLEAN.  STRONG.  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Can 
shm  at  short  notice.  Special  Attention  given 
to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work.  Write  for 
prices  and  particulars  to  the  manufacturer. 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.,  Bangor, Penn. 


20th  Century 
Can  and  Bag 
Carrier 

FOR  PARKS,  CEMETERIES 
AND  PUBLIC  GROUNDS 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

WIRT  & KNOX  MF6.  COMPANY 

28  N.  Fourth  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

Park  board  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  to  erect  a new  entrance 
to  Forest  park,  to  be  located  about  six  hundred  feet  from  the 
present  main  entrance. 

A plan  is  being  considered  by  the  park  board  of  New  \ork 
for  reclaiming  the  submerged  river  front,  and  making  an  ad- 
dition of  loi  acres  to  Riverside  park  between  72d  and  96th 
streets. 

An  addition  of  seven  and  one-half  acres  is  to  be  made  to 
John  Ball  park.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  parking  of  the  grounds  about  the 
courthouse,  county  jail  and  the  Carnegie  library,  at  Delaware, 
Ohio. 

The  park  board  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  decided  to  estab- 
lish public  golf  links  in  Goodwin  park.  Supt.  Parker  has 
prepared  an  elaborate  report  on  the  maintenance  and  man- 
agement of  golf  grounds  in  other  cities. 

Fifty  new  bath  houses  are  to  be  erected  at  Ft.  Hale  park, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  . 

An  elaborate  system  of  planting  has  been  begun  in  the  Mt. 
Helena  Forest  Park,  Helena,  Mont.  The  work  is  to  be  in 
charge  of  E.  O.  Siecke,  who  has  secured  30,000  seedlings  of 
bull  pine  and  Douglas  fir  from  the  Dismal  River  Forest  Re- 
serve in  Nebraska. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  planting  of  ornamental  shade 
trees,  the  North  Side  Board  of  Trade,  Borough  of  the  Bronx, 
New  York  City,  has  arranged  to  offer  cash  prizes  for  the 
best  trees  planted  according  to  the  plans  of  the  park  depart- 
ment. 


This  is  an 
Excellent  Time 

to  plan  your  planting  of  orna- 
mental plants.  Observe  the  trees 
and  shrubs  about  you  and  make 
note  of  those  that  strike  your  fancy. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  them 
send  us  specimens  for  identification. 

If  you  wish  to  create  some  particu- 
lar effect  or  have  a pi  anting  scheme 
in  mind  and  are  not  certain  as  to 
the  proper  plants  to  use,  ask  us. 

Our  half  a century’s  experience 
is  your  bureau  of  info’-mation. 

Feel  free  to  consult  it.  No  charge. 

Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Inc. 

Growers’  of  Highest  Grade  Ornamental  Plants. 

Dreshertown  BoxX  Penn  a. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 

A Simple  System  of  Keeping  a 
Complete  Record  of  Interments^ 

Lot  owners.  Location  of  Graves,  etc. 

Specimen  Paces  Sent  on  Application 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER 

324  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 


— Clcanin^-up  Time  — 

Our  COMBINATIOH  BOX  for  CEMETERIES  of 
ma.teria.ls  for  CLEANING  cMONUMENTS,  remo’hing 
moss,  eradicating  stains,  iron  rust,  etc.,  should  be  used  at 
e’her')  cemetety.  This  box  contains: 

One  (1 ) Can  of  Champion  Moss  Killer  for  cleaning  all 
kinds  of  granite,  marble,  brownstone  and  limestone. 
One  (1)  box  of  Granite  Stain  Eradicator  for  perma- 
nent removal  of  oil,  iron,  sap,  and  acid  stains  from 
granite. 

Two  (2)  lbs.  of  best  selected  Anclote  Sponges. 

Six  (6)  of  the  finest  Tampico  Scrub  Brushes  made. 
Two  (2)  extra  fine  quality  Steel  Wire  Brushes. 

Five  (5)  Purified  Pumice  Bricks. 

Ten  (.10)  lbs.  selected  Oxalic  Acid. 

Five  (5)  lbs.  imported  selected  Lump  Pumice  Stone, 
filed  and  smoothed. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  extra  fine  Blue  Grit. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  Superior  Brown  Grit. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  the  finest  quality  Red  Grit. 

One  (1)  Carborundum  Brick,  coarse. 

One  (1)  Carborundum  Brick,  fine. 

The  box  complete,  including  packing  F.  0.  ‘B.  cars, 
Boston,  SMass.,  $9.i0  net. 

Positively  the  largest  concern  in  this  country  handling 
the  above  supplies  exclusively. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST  SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Remember,  we  positTbely  guarantee  the  quality  of 
everything  we  sell.  This  alVpays  insures  your  getting  the 
very  best  goods  that  are  manufactured. 

HARRISON  SUPPLY  CO..  34  India  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  BOMGARDNER 

Lowering 
Device 


The  cut  shows 
the  double- 
telescoping 
steel  device  in 
its  extreme  siz- 
es. It  can  be 
changed  from 
20  in.  to  34  in. 
in  width,  and 
from  79  in.  to 
92  in.  in  length 


ASK 

The  Bomgardner 
Manofactoring  Co. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

FOR  CATALOG 
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CA.ST  IRON  GRAVE  ®.  LOT  MARKS 


Catalogue 
ON  Reouest 


BERGER  MFG.  CO 


4227-4229  Fergus  St. 


- CINCINNATI,  O. 


Marks  for  all 
Reouirements 


CLIPPER 

H4^D  and  PONY  UWN  MOWERS 

will  cut  short  sriiss,  tall  srass  and  weeds. 
We  also  manufacture  Marine  Gasoline 
Engines,  2 to8  H.l*.  Please  send  draft,  money 
order  or  registered  letter. 


12  in.  Mowers,  $5 

15  in.  “ $6 

18  in.  “ $7 

21  in.  “ $8 

24  in.  “ $18 


CLIPPEW  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

DIXON,  ILLINOIS 


5T0NK  'CRUSHHRS.wi)  STiBiMMRM 

PARKS 


CF^w^:w^:s 


New  York  Office,  St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Go. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

s X E /\  yvv 

ROLLERS 

/\LL  K.INOS 

For  rolling  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successful  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveways. 

Send  for  catalogue. ' 


— SKeep  Mantire  — 

For  Park  and  Cemetery 
Lawns  use  sheepmanure. 

George  Ripperger 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


WHITE  GLAZED 

XERRA-COXTA 


GRAVE  and  lot  markers 


DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 


Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


ALBRIGHT  & LIGMTCAP  CO..  Limavifle,  Ohio 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  ■ ' •=  By  F.  A.  Waugh 

An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles  governing  outdoor  art,  with 
many  suggestions  for  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Illustrated,  12  mo.  Cloth;  price,  SO  £0.  Sent  postpaid  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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strong  and  constant.  A little  nozzle  at- 
tachment, the  Aiito-Pop,  prevents  clog- 
ging, and  cleans  the  nozzle.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent device  for  bush  and  shrub  spray- 
ing by  hand  in  parks  and  cemeteries 
and  for  practically  all  work  on  the 
homestead  except  large  trees.  The 
Brown  Company  manufacture  many 
styles  and  sizes  of  sprayers.  A catalog, 
describing  all  in  detail,  may  be  had  by 
writing  as  directed  in  the  advertisement. 


The  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Horticulture 


NO  LIBRARY 

is  complete  without  this  Indispensable 
record  of  North  American  Horticulture 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University, 
assisted  by  William  Miller  and  many 
expert  cultivators  and  botanists. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  and 
the  needs  of  those  interested  in  land- 
scape gardening,  or  forestry. 

Illustrated  with  over  2,000  Original 
Engravings.  In  Four  Volumes. 

Price  $20 

A prospectus,  specimen  pages,  etc.,  will 
be  sent  free  on  request. 

Sold  on  Easy  Payments. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  5t.  CHICAGO 


Anyone  sending  a sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  & Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  Jlmerican. 

A handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year;  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &C0.36’Broadway.  New  York 

Branch  OfiBce.  626  F St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

BY  F.  A.  WAUGH 

All  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles 
k governing  outdoor  arty  with  many  suggestions 
' for  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems 
f of  gardening.  Illustratedy  i2mOy  clotn.  Price 
p JO  cents.  Sent  postpaid  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

. 324  Dearborn  St.  . CHIC. AGO 

il— 


[a  Park  Keeper] 

^ doubles  his  usefulness  with  an  outfit  like  this. 

I The  handy,  easy  way  to  carry  water,  sod, 
earth,  trash,  etc.,  in  Parks, Ceme- 


teries and  Public  Grounds. 

Belle  City  Carts ; 


i are  strong,  neat  durable  and  light  running. 

I Easy,  quick  change  from  barrel  to  box.  Bar-  { 
I rel  picked  up  without  handling  and  swings  free  i 
• on  truck.  Write  for  booklet  describing  various  i 
} styles  we  make. 

) Belle  City  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  nf  c Racine,  1 


ine,Wis.  S 


Turn  it  Over  to  S.  J.  Hare 

Landscape  Architect 

If  you  w .a II t the 
Best  Results 
with  the 

Natural  Features 
of  your 

Park,  Cemetery  or 
Home  Grounds 

3216  Campbell  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


7^£S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Rest  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  and  Most  Varied  Collections  in  America 


ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144 
pages),  also  Descriptive  List  of  N ovelties 
and  Specialties  with  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  New  Hardy  White  Hose 
FRAU  DRUSCHKI  mailed  FREE  on 
request. 


Order 

Your 

Supplies 


From  dealers  who 
advertise  in  : : : 

PARK  and 
CEMETERY 

And  always  mention  the 
Paper  when  you  write. 


PERPETUAL  CARE  IN 

AMERICAN  CEMETERIES 

Reprinted  from  Park  and  Cemetery,  with  additions  of  criticisms 
and  forms  for  contracts  and  agreements. 

The  symposium  on  perpetual  care  recently  published  in  Park  and  Cemetery  has  been 
reprinted  in  book  form,  with  the  addition  of  critical  comments  by  W.  N.  Rudd,  a discus- 
sion by  W.  S.  Pirie  and  a number  of  legal  forms  for  perpetual  care  contracts.  A compen- 
dium of  the  best  practical  information  on  this  important  subject.  An  invaluable  aid  to 
cemetery  officals  in  educating  trustees,  lot  owners,  and  others. 

Contents:  A Symposium  of  methods  of  the  leading  cemeteries;  Legal  Aspects  of  Per- 
petual Care,  W.  S.  Pirie;  The  Essentials  of  a Practical  System  of  Perpetual  Care  by  W. 
N.  Rudd;  Criticisms  and  Comments  on  the  methods  of  the  cemeteries;  Some  forms  for  con- 
tracts. Handsomely  bound  in  cloth;  62  pages,  price  60c.  3 copies  or  more  at  50c.  each. 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY,  324  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 


How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS.  JR. 

EX-SUPT.  OP  PARKS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

CONTAINS  27  chapters  of  Suggestive 
Text,  profusely  illustrated.  Good 
advice  on  the  Selection  of  Home 
Grounds — Site  of  House — Roads  and 
Paths — Lawns — Flower  Garden  s — ■ 
T rees — Shrubs — PI  ants — V ines — Resi- 
dential Parks,  Fences,  Bridges  and 
Summer  Houses — List  of  Plants  for 
General  Use  on  Home  Grounds — Parks 
and  Parkways — Churchyards  and  Cem- 
eteries— City  and  Village  Squares — 
Railroad  Station  Grounds.  Size  5x7 }4 
249  pages.  Binding,  cloth.  Price,  $1.00 
R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


tibscribers  to 

PARK  and  CEMETERY 

Can  assist  in  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  of  this 
Journal  by  placing 
their  orders  for  sup- 
plies with  firms  who 
advertise  in  these 
columns. 
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BUYERS’  GUIDE 

A Ready  Reference  List  of  Firms  that  Furnish  Supplies 
for  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Town  Improvements. 
Classified  Advertisements  inserted  for  lOe 
a line.  Minimum  price  50c. 

Animals  and  Fowl 

WATERFOWL.  (Domestic  and  wild 
swans,  geese  and  ducks),  Cranes,  Squir- 
rels, Deer  and  other  animals  and  birds. 
Dr.  Cecil  French,  Naturalist,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Aquatic  Plants 

SEND  TO  W.  J.  RICHARDS,  Way- 
land,  O.,  for  prices  on  white,  pink,  yel- 
low and  red  hardy  water  lilies,  also 
nclumbiums  (Sacred  Lotus). 


Burial  Vaults 

Bangor  Slate  Co.,  Bangor,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co  Bangor, 
Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Champion  Chemical  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Southern  Ohio  Vault  Co.,  McDermott,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


Can  and  Bag  Carriers  and  Carts 

Wirt  & Knox  Co.,  Philadelphia.  (See 
advt. ) 

Belle  City  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.  (See 
advt.) 


Casket  Lowering  Devices 

Bomgardner  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 

National  Burial  Device  Co.,  Coldwater, 
Mich.  (See  advt.) 


Enameled  Iron  Signs 

TREE  LABELS,  PARK  ORDI- 
nances.  Keep  off  the  Grass,  Destruction, 
Road  and  Warning  Signs.  We  make 
any  kind  of  signs  desired.  The  Balti- 
more Enamel  & Novelty  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Cemetery  Record  Books 

Interment  Records,  Lot  and  Index 
Books.  R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  (See  advt.) 


Fences  and  Gates 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works,  New  York. 
(See  advt.) 

Barbee  Wire  and  Iron  Works,  Chicago. 
(See  advt.) 

Enterprise  Foundry  and  Pence  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  (See  advt.) 

Ohio  Structural  Iron  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

The  Vulcan  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  (See  advt.) 
Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland.  (See 
advt.) 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO., 
Box  180,  Adrian,  Michigan,  manufac- 
turers of  woven  wire  Farm,  Poultry, 
Lawn,  Park  and  Cemetery  Fences  and 
Gates.  Also  Wrought  Iron  Work  of  all 
kinds:  Fences,  Gates,  Arches.  Write 
us. 


Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
(Sec  advt.) 

Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland 
O.  (See  advt.) 

Vulcan  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  (See  advt.) 
Ward  Fence  Co.,  Portland,  Ind.  (See 
advt.) 


Fertilizers 

PULVERIZED  SHEEP  MANURE. 
Best  known  natural  fertilizer  for  lawns 
and  flowers.  Especially  valuable  for 
cemetery  and  park  work.  No  disagree- 
able odor  no  after  raking  up.  $4.00  per 
barrel,  $35.00  per  ton,  delivered  to  any 
freight  station  east  of  Denver.  Special 


prices  in  carlots.  Order  now.  Dormant 
Sod  Company,  17  Exchange  Ave.,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Cliicago,  III. 


Ripperger,  George,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


Flower  Seeds 

Beckert,  W.  C.,  Allegheny,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 


Grave  Lining  and  Earth  Covers 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  O.  (See 
advt.) 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 


Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

Albright  & Lightcap,  Limaville,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Haase,  Leo  G.,  Oak  Park,  111.  (Se'C 
advt.) 

Mishler,  M.  B.,  Ravenna,  O.  (See  advt.) 
Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati.  (See  advt.) 


Greenhouses— Heating  and 
Ventilation 

Hitchings  & Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Lord  & Burnham  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Manley,  Chas.  H.,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 

Pierson  U.  Bar  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


Hardy  Plants 

Ellwanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Meehan,  Thomas  & Sons,  Dresher- 
town.  Pa.  (See  advt.) 


Hose  Coupling 

Nelson  & Morrison  Co.  (See  advt.) 


Insecticides 

Am.  Hort.  Dist.  Co.  (See  advt.) 
Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  (See  advt.) 


Black  ant  exterminator. 

Non-poisonous  powder. 
GEO.  H.  RANDALL, 

40  Bradbury  Ave., 
Wellington,  Mass. 


Landscape  Architects  and 
Gardeners 

II.  A.  CAPARN,  Landscape  Architect, 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Hare,  Sid.  J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (See 
advt.) 

JAMES  MACPHERSON,  Consulting 
Landscape  Gardener,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Nutter,  Frank  H.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
(See  advt.) 


Lawn  Mowers 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co.,  Dixon,  111. 
(See  advt.) 

Secrest  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  (See 
advt.) 

Townsend,  S.  P.  & Co.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
(See  advt.) 


Marble  and  Granite  Cleaners 

Harrison  Supply  Co.,  Boston.  (See 
advt.) 


Monuments  and  Receiving  Vaults 

Harrison  Granite  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Moore  Monument  Co.,  Sterling,  111. 
(See  advt.) 


Road  Making  and  Earth  Handling 
Machinery 

Austin-Western  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  (See 
advt.) 


GRADERS  for  the  care  of  Park  and 
Cemetery  drives,  also  Surfacing 
Graders  for  Landscape  Engineers 
and  Gardeners  are  manufactured  by 
the  Shuart  Grader  Co.,  Oberlin,  O. 


Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Co., 
Springfield,  O.  (See  advt.) 

Scholl,  Julian  & Co.,  New  York.  (See 
advt.) 


Rubber  Hose 

Mineralized  Rubber  Co.,  New  York.  N. 
Y.  (See  advt.) 


Seeds  (See  Flower  and  Lawn  Grass) 


Settees  and  Vases 

Barbee  Wire  and  Iron  Works,  Chicago. 
(See  advt.) 


PARK  BENCHES  and  all  other  kinds 
of  outdoor  furniture.  Our  goods  arc 
the  best  and  lowest  priced  on  the  mar- 
ket. Write  for  catalogue.  C.  Hen- 
necke  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Jones,  M.  D.,  & Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  (See 
advt.) 

Ohio  Structural  Iron  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


Spraying  Machinery 

Brown,  E'.  C.  & Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


POWER  SPRAYERS  for  all  classes  of 
work.  The  most  complete  line  built. 
Chain  driven  for  one  or  two  horses, 
gasoline  engine  driven,  in  3 styles. 
The  famous  Wallace  Pumps  on  all. 
Catalog  free.  Wallace  Machinery 
Co.,  Champaign,  111. 


Sprinkling  Wagons 

Austin  Western  Co.,  Chicago.  (See 
advt.) 


Tents 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 

Champion  Ciiemloal  Co.,  Springfield,  0. 
(See  advt.) 


Trees  and  Shrubs 

Andorra  Nurseries,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(See  advt.)  j 

Ellwanger  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  j 
(See  advt.) 


WM.  H.  HARRISON  & SONS,  Leba- 
non Springs,  N.  Y.  Hardy  nursery 
grown  and  collected  • stock.  Trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  herbaecous  perennials 
and  covering  plants.  Send  for  catalog. 
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Jones,  Hiram  T.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  (See 
advt. ) 

Meehan  & Sons,  Thomas,  Dreshertown, 
Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Moon  Co.,  The  Wm.  H.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 
(See  advt.) 

Smith  Co.,  W.  and  T.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


WE  ARE  GROWING  a large  line  of 
standard  fruits,  ornamentals  and  ever- 
greens for  pabk  and  ijemetery  planting 
and  commercial  orchards.  Get  our 
prices.  J.  Wragg  & Sons  Company, 
Waukee,  Iowa. 


Waste  Paper  Baskets 

steel  Basket  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
(See  advt.) 


Weed  Killers 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory,  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa.  (See  advt.) 

.tmerican  Horticultural  Dist.  Co.  (See  advt.) 


How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds 

By  SAMUEL  PARSONS,  Jr. 

Contains  27  chapters  of  Suggestive 
Text,  profusely  illustrated.  Good  ad- 
vice on  the  selection  and  Improvement 
of  Home  Grounds.  249  pages,  bound  in 
cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


Laws  of  Cemetery  Associations  of  New  York.  - 

A complete  handbook  of  cemetery 
law,  invaluable  to  superintendents,  trus- 
tees and  other  cemetery  officials,  lot 
owners,  undertakers  and  town  officers. 
Price,  $1.00. 

R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  & Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Tfarpest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  lournal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year ; four  months,  |L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &C0.3e’Broadway,  flew  YOlfc 

Branch  Office,  625  F St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


YOU  CAN  HELP 

to  make  friends  for  Park  and 
Cemetery  by  patronizing  its 
advertisers  andbygiving-the 
paper  credit  for  the  intro- 
duction when  corresponding- 


ALWAYS  Mention  PARK  AND 

— CEMETERY  when 
writing  ADVERTISERS 


High-grade  Iron  and  Wire  Fences 

for  all  purposes.  The  kind  that  lasts  the  longest, 
looks  the  best  and  costa  the  least. 

Cemetery  Fences  and  Entrances  a Specialty 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  AND  FENCE  COMPANY 

386  S.  Senate  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Stone  Grave  Vaults 


The  best  underground  vault  on  the  market  at 
a reasonable  price.  Prompt  shipments.  All 
sizes  kept  in  stock. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

Our  vaults  are  finished  complete  and  shipped 
ready  for  use.  The  handling  of  these  vaults  means  a constant  and  permanent  source  of 
income  which  you  never  had  before. 

Cemetery  associations  wishing  to  increase  their  yearly  revenue  should  write  us  at  once. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO McDermott,  Ohio 


Wanted — Agents 

We  want  Cemetery  Superintendents  and 
Sextons  who  are  interested  to  write  us  for 
our  proposition  for  selling  monuments.  We 
have  the  best  proposition  ever  offered. 

This  is  the  season  to  sell  work. 


MOORE  MONUMENT  CO. 

STERLING  - - - ILLINOIS 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING.  PAT.  AUG.  13.  1901. 


These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  3'A  inch,  4 inch 
and  6 inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
tery Specialties.  Address,  LEO  G.  HrtASE,  OrtK.  F*/ARK.,  ILL. 


METERY  RECORDS 


SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  PAGES  TO  

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
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Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover— Made  in  oval 
form,  of  green  duck,  9 feet  6 inches  by  12  feet. 


Durfee  Grave  Lining  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  d ififerent  sizes  and  qualities 


Durfee  Lowering  Device  telescopes  in  length  and  width  and  may  be  used  for  any 
size  grave  and  is  practically  three  devices  in  oneiit  is  absolutely  reliable  and  the  most 
compact,  for  carrying;  the  price  is  short  too.  Delivered  in  two  handsome  carrying  cases. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Buy  the  best — There  is  none  just  like  it 

A Lowering  Device  is  not  only  important  in  lowering  a casket, 
but  is  essential  in  softening  the  appearance  and  beautifying  the 
grave,  in  keeping  with  m<  deni  funeral  furnishings.  Thirty-five 
sold  to  cemetery  officials  in  city  of  Deir  lit,  Mich. 

The  above  photo  shows  Device  and  Lining  over  the  grave.  The 
Border  and  Linings  are  fastened  together,  thereby  covering  the 
walls  of  the  grave  and  the  plank.  When  the  casket  is  placed  on 
the  webbing  and  you  are  ready  to  lower  the  same,  loosen  thebtake 
until  the  desired  speed  is  obtained,  and  then  step  back.  It  lowers 
the  Casket  safely  and  noiselessly  without  anyone  touching  the 
Device.  The  casket  can  be  raised  as  well  as  lowered.  A child’s 
3 feet  3 inches,  as  well  as  an  adult  6 feet  3 inches  case  or  grave 
vault  can  be  lowered. 

Our  Patent  Casket  Guides  are  also  shown.  These  keep  the 
Oasket  from  catching  on  the  rough  box  and  for  directing  the 
Casket  squarely  into  the  grave  when  ou  sloping  ground. 

This  Device  is  absolutely  safe,  easy  to  handle  and  elegantly 
fiinshed.  Also  manufacturers  of  Little  Giant  Telescoping  Device. 
The  entire  iveight  of  device  7S  founds. 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 

Eastern  Offices BRANCH  OFFICES Western  Offices 

.lohn  MarsellusMfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Cal.  Casket  Co.,  San  Francisco. Cal. 
TheO.K.  BuckhoutCliein.  Co.,  London, Eng.  Oregon  Casket  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Pk'kardt  Casket  Co.  Toronto,  Ont.  Los  Angeles  Coffin  Co.,Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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W.  & T.  SMITH  CO.,  600  Castle  street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

FIELD  GROWN  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES,  CLEMATIS. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES 

CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

600 

ACRES 

IT’S  A SNAP 


FOR  THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOSE 

BECAUSE  IT 

Snaps 

Swivels 

Saves  Time 

Saves  His  Hose 

Saves  His  Temper 

Will  Not  Wear  Out 

Cannot  Lose  the  Washer 

Will  Not  Let  Hose  Twist  or  Kink 

Is  Made  Tight  by  the  Water  Pressure 

IS  WARRANTED  TO  WORK 

Its  Value  Lies  in  its  Simplicity  and  Convenience. 
It  is  quickly  and  easily  attached  to  hose,  hydrant,  nozzle 
and  sprinkler.  Sent  with  goose-neck  attachment  if  desired. 

FOR  SALE  BY  YOUR  DEALER 
Or  Sent  Postpaid  for  35c  each,  and  Worth  It.  Prices  by  the 
dozen  furnished  on  application.  Descriptive  circular  free. 
Manuf’d  at  Peoria,  III.  A1  mailorders  filled  from  Boulder. 
Nelson  & Morrison,  Dept.  A,  Boulder,  Colorado 


[AnPark  Keeper] 

I doubles  his  usefulness  with  an  outfit  like  this. 

I The  handy,  easy  way  to  carry  water,  sod. 

earth,  trash,  etc.,  in  Parks,  Ceme- 
teries and  Public  Grounds. 

BelleCiiyCartsi 


I are  strong,  neat  durable  and  light  running. 

I Easy,  quick  change  from  barrel  to  box.  Bar- 
I rel  picked  up  without  handling  and  swings  free  i 
I on  truck.  Write  for  booklet  describing  various  i 
styles  we  make. 

/ Belle  City  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  174c  Racine,  1 


Ine,  Wls.  X 


Turn  it  Over  to  S.  J.  Hare 

Landscape  Architect 

If  you  want  the 
Best  Results 
with  the 

Natural  Features 
of  your 

Park,  Cemetery  or 
Home  Grounds 

3216  Campbell  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SF»ECiyVVEIN  E VEROREEINS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT,  All  lifting  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec,- 
iaity,  Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  ^ ^ MORRISVILLE,  PA- 

Philadelphia  Office:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


ANCHOR  GREENHOUSE  HOSE- — 

LONG  SERVICE  REASONABLE  PRICE 

. -*r. 

Stands  any  hydrant  pressure.  Samples  on  application. 

MINERALIZED  RUBBER  CO. 

18  Cliff  St.,  New  York 


OAKS  LINDENS  MAPLES  SHRIBS  EVERGREENS 

Complete  list  with  prices  upon  application. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  Union  County  Nurseries, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J, 


FLORISTS’ 

BULBS 


Best  Grades  Only 

Import  Orders  Now  Booked 

Write  For  Prices 

W.  C.  BECKERT  - Allegheny,  Pa. 


20th  Century 
Can  and  Bag 
Carrier 


FOR  PARKS,  CEMETERIES 
AND  PUBLIC  GROUNDS 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

WIRT  & KNOX  MFC.  COMPANY 

28  N.  Fourth  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PAB.K  AND  CE;ME:T£.H.Y 


III 


Townsend 

HAND  MOWERS  AND 
HORSE  MOWERS 

This  Lever  Raises  the  Knives^®* 


IMowers 


All  Our  Hand  Mowers  are  Ball  Bearing 
SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 
Write  for  Catalogue 

S.  P.  Townsend  & Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


We  Sharpen 
and  Repair 
Thousands  of 
Mowers 
All  Makes 


Emerson  €Monumeni,  Spring  Grove  Cemeferv,  Cinclnnaii,  Erected  by  the  Harrison  Granite  Company 


Artistic  Memorials 


IN  GRANITE  AND  BRONZE 
FOR  CEMETERIES  AND  PARKS 


Special  designs  submitted  for  Receiving 
Vaults.  Memorial  Chapels,  Mausoleums, 
Sarcophagi  and  Public  and  Private  Mon- 
uments to  be  erected  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

HARRISON  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Granite  Works,  Barre,  Vt. 


Main  Office,  44  East  Twenty-third  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Kill  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks  and  drives. 

FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KIEEER 

Original  Introducers  of  Weed  Killing  Chemicals.  Beware  of 
cheap  Imitations.  No  Failures.  Ten  Tears’  Experience. 

Will  do  the  work  at  SMALL  COST  and  do  it  EFFECTUALLY  and 
THOROUGHLY.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or 
drives.  Kills  the  weeds  and  grass,  keeps  gravel  or  broken  stone  clean. 


EXAMINE  THIS  ^ barrel  of  So  gals,  will  make  25oo  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to 
apply  to  the  roadway,  covering  75oo  Sq.  Yds.  of  surface, 
TABLE  OF  COST:  and  costing  LESS  THAN  2 CTS.  A GALLON  TO  PUT  ON. 


THE  OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly. 

TRY  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other. 

Fair  mount  Weed  Killer  ONLY  Does  the  Work  Right 

SEND  ORDERS  TO  SEEDSMEN  or  direct  to 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

Only  Makers,  N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  & Fairmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Also  makers  of  the  celebrated  Fdirrnount  San  Jose  Scale  Killer. 
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THE  DREADS 
of  SUBURBAN  LIFE. 

HOEING  OUT  WEEDS  AFT 
THE  OLD  METHOD, 


TARGET  BRAND 


WEED 

KILLER 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


NO  MORE  OF  THIS  when  you  use  TARGET  BRAND  WEED  KILLER 

PRICES: 

MAKES  DILUTION 
READY  TO  APPLY 

40c per  quart 12)4  gallons 

65c per  )4  gallon 25  gallons 

$1.00 per  gallon 50  gallons 

.$4.00 per  ^gallon  can... 250  gallons 

f7.50 per  10-gallon  can 500  gallons 

18.75 per  25-gallon  can 1260  gallons 

$35.00  • per  50-gallon  barrel 2500  gallons 


Is  the  only  weed  killer  on  the  market 
to-day  that  is 

Guaranteed  to 
Kill  Weeds 


Shows  results  12  hours  after  application. 

The  dilfltiOD  of  Target  Brand  Weed  Killer  (1  gallon  to  50  gallons  of 
water)  is  far  greater  tlian  any  other  similar  preparation  at  a less  cost. 
A QUART  WILL  COST  NOTHING  but  express  charges.  Write  for  it. 
Insist  on  “TARGET  BRAND’’  Weed  Killer. 

No  other  is  just  as  good. 

Made  only  by 

AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

Department  A Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Write  for  Complete  Catalogue 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Write  us  for  Catalog  and  Estimate  CEMETERY  ENTRANCES  AND  IRON  FENCING  A SPECIALTY 
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Decoration  Day. 

Memorial  Day  has  gone  by  for  this  current  year  but 
it  left  some  lessons  and  experience  well  worth  notice. 
The  growth  of  the  sentiment  which  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  day  as  one  for  national  observance,  found 
more  expression  this  year  than  in  any  previous  one 
close  observers  declare,  and  if  that  sentiment  is  to  be 
gauged  by  the  use  of  floral  decorations  and  the  busi- 
ness transacted  by  the  florists,  congratulations  are  cer- 
tainly in  order  from  both  the  standpoints  of  sentiment 
and  trade.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  commercial 
side  of  the  question  will  obtrude  itself,  perhaps  too 
forcibly,  as  it  detracts  from  the  higher  considerations 
attaching  to  the  day,  and  is  too  apt  in  its  activity  to 
mar  the  occasion.  Cemetery  officials  would  undoubt- 
edly like  to  see  the  decorative  features  modified  and 
the  memorial  sentiment  more  in  evidence,  especiall}^  in 
the  larger  cities.  Nevertheless  serious  interest  in  the 
anniversary  is  certainly  increasing,  and  as  the  personal 
interest  recedes,  the  national  sense  of  obligation  grows 
clearer,  and  the  manner  of  emphasizing  this  sense  will, 
arrange  itself  to  conform  to  the  deeper  significance  of 
the  annual  event.  This  year  there  was  a very  decided 
leaning  towards  the  peony  for  grave  decoration ; the 
development  of  this  flower  in  the  past  few  years  has 
been  very  marked,  and  its  general  characteristics  sug- 
gest still  greater  possibilities  for  usefulness  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

yf 

7he  Press  and  Horiicaliural  Education. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Council 
of  Horticulture  on  its  experimental  press  service  has 
recently  been  made  public.  An  effort  was  made  by 
means  of  the  distribution  of  carefully  prepared  horti- 
cultural matter  to  determine  the  willingness  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  country,  large  and  small,  to  print 
the  same  in  their  columns.  The  test  has  been  success-, 
ful  in  spite  of  the  small  appropriation  made  for  the 
purpose  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  adopting 
the  broadest  measures  for  advertising  the  service.  The 
willingness  on  the  part  of  many  prominent  newspapers 
amounted  almost  to  eagerness  to  secure  the  matter. 
Every  assurance  was  given,  of  course,  that  the  articles 
should  have  no  flavor  whatever  of  advertising,  and 
that  they  should  be  calculated  to  stimulate  public  inter- 
est in  horticulture,  should  be  written  by  experts  and 
give  the  readers  authoritative  and  valuable  informa- 
tion. The  check  that  was  maintained  to  determine 
what  percentage  of  the  papers  to  which  the  service  was 
tendered  made  use  of  it  showed  it  to  be  approximately 
90  per  cent.  The  important  lesson  to  be  learned  by  all 


our  improvement  associations,  and  others  interested  in 
outdoor  improvement,  in  this  report,  is  that  generally 
speaking  newspapers  of  all  classes  realize  that  articles 
and  information  on  horticultural  and  improvement  af- 
fairs must  be  welcome  reading  to  their  subscribers. 

Entomology. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  for  suppressing 
the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  of  Massachusetts  is  a 
most  valuable  document,  not  alone  to  the  people  of  the 
state,  but  to  all  interested  in  or  affected  by  these  pests. 
The  legislature  of  1900  refused  to  continue  the  crusade 
to  suppress  these  insects  and  in  consequence  the  area 
subjected  to  their  ravages  has  increased  from  359  to 
2,224  square  miles.  The  matter  is  so  serious  that  co- 
operative effort  from  all  sources  is  invited  by  the  new 
legislation,  but  the  small  appropriations  do  very  little 
more  than  keep  the  devastation  in  check.  There  is, 
however,  an  important  lesson  suggested  by  this  expe- 
rience of  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  that  all  connected 
with  horticultural  work  should  take  up  the  study  of 
entomology,  so  far  as  to  be  able  intelligently  to  under- 
stand and  control  insect  ravages  on  the  grounds  under 
their  charge.  The}^  should  also'  have  a knowledge  of 
insecticides  and  the  methods  of  their  application.  The 
value  of  the  spray  pump  is  now  quite  generally  appre- 
ciated, but  a broader  acquaintance  with  the  destructive 
insects,  their  liistory  and  habits,  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  and  effective  use  of  spray  ap- 
paratus. Superintendents  of  parks  and  cemeteries 
should  take  up  this  subject  in  order  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  times  of  trouble ; and  it  need  not  be  an  op- 
pressive task,  for  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington  will  supply  the  needful  information. 

yf  yf  yf 

(Arbor  Day. 

There  is  a sentiment  abroad  that  in  some  states 
Arbor  Day  has  not  been  selected  with  due  regard 
to  the  most  essential  points, connected  with  its  use- 
fulness, and  it  would  be  well  to  study  the  matter 
more  carefully  so  that  future  proclamations  may  ap- 
point the  day  so  as  to  control  the  most  desirable 
conditions.  Hitherto,  perhaps  the  most  attention, 
in  the  appointment  of  the  day,  has  been  given  to  the 
interests  of  the  children,  looking  for  a possibly 
favorable  day  for  outdoor  exercises;  but  now  that 
the  anniversary  is  finally  established,  the  needs  of 
the  material  to  be  planted  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. No  good  results  can  be  expected  from  ap- 
pointing a day  for  Arbor  Day,  too  late  for  the  good 
of  the  trees  and  plants  to  be  planted.  At  any  rate, 
it  would  be  well  to  revise  the  question  of  Arbor  Day 
dates. 
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ParK  Woodlands  and  Plantations. 

'J^ead  by  ],  A.  PetUgrew  before  the  Wa  shington  Cormeniion  of  Park  Superintendents. 


The  subject  of  the  treatment  of  natural  woodlands  in  parks 
is  of  vast  importance  and  commands  the  earnest  thouglit  of 
landscape  gardeners.  Such  areas  are  generally  macle  up  in 
great  part  of  thick  growths  of  trees,  which  have  injured  each 
other,  more  or  less,  by  close  contact  — natural,  perhaps,  in 
the  sense  of  having  sprung  from  the  soil  without  the  aid  of 
man.  but  having,  nevertheless,  been  subject  to  such  unnatural 
conditions  as  to  upset  Nature’s  balance. 

The  effort  on  the  part  of  the  landscape  gardener  or  forester 
to  improve  the  natural  or  growing  condition  of  woodlands 
in  public  parks  is  generally  met  with  opposition  from  probably 
well-meaning,  but  badly-informed,  critics,  who  cry  that  the 
work  is  an  interference  with  Nature,  and  who  call  in  the 
aid  of  ready  tongues,  and  readier  pens,  to  stop  the  “outrage.” 

The  forester  brings  into  service  the  practical  experience 
and  study  of  years  in  his  effort  to  assist  Nature  in  her  work, 
yet  all  for  naught:  the  clamor  of  a few  enlisted  in  a mis- 
taken crusade,  discourages  him,  or  influences  those  in  author- 
ity to  the  extent  of  causing  a stoppage  of  the  work,  and  the 
result  is  seen  too  painfully,  all  over  the  country,  in  the  mal- 
formed and  distorted  condition,  from  overcrowding,  of  trees 
in  parks. 

General  rules  can  scarcely  be  framed  for  the  treatment  of 
natural  woodland ; much  depends  on  the  use  to  lie  made  of 
it,  whether  for  woodland  effects  or  woodland  use.  The  first 
operation  in  a thick  piece  of  woodland  desired  to  be  retained 
for  natural  effects  should  be  that  of  thinning;  trees  of  indi- 
vidual merit  or  beauty  should  have  inferfering  trees  removed, 
to  allow  them  to  develop  freely.  In  places,  areas  of  greater 
or  less  size  ma}'  be  found  entirely  filled  with  trees,  which,  by 
reason  of  overcrowding,  are  so  far  injured  that  they  can 
never  recover  their  lost  beauty.  In  such  cases  a free  cutting 
should  be  made  to  allow  light  to  penetrate,  so  as  to  permit  of 
the  growth  of  saplings  or  newly-planted  material  below,  and 
further  cuttings  made  from  year  to  year,  as  the  young  growth 
demands. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  all  tree  saplings  that  may  not  be 
needed  be  cut  out,  retaining  only  those  necessary  to  replace 
sickly  or  injured  trees.  Judicious  thinning  of  all  trees  should 
be  made  where  they  interfere  with  the  growth  of  better 
ones,  noting  at  the  same  time,  and  retaining,  picturesque 
groupings  or  pleasing  combinations  of  trees : preserving, 
meanwhile,  a natural  appearance  in  the  general  mass,  and 
encouraging  as  much  individuality  as  possible  without  impair- 
ing the  natural  woodland  effects.  This  thinning  will  permit 
of  the  passage  of  light  to  the  undergrowth,  which  will  re- 
spond quickly  to  its  influence,  and  materially  enhance  the 


beauty  and  naturalness  of  the  woodland.  A woodland  so 
dense  as  to  prohibit  the  growth  of  vegetation  on  the  ground 
is  dreary  and  monotonous. 

The  improvement  to  the  woodland  by  thinning  is  soon 
noticeable.  The  branches,  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  having 
to  struggle  upward  to  an  opening  in  search  of  light,  spread 
out  to  such  an  e.xtent  that  it  very  quickly  becomes  apparent 
that  the  work  of  the  axe  will  have  to  be  resumed ; in  fact, 
whether  in  woodland  or  plantation,  the  work  of  the  axe  is 
iiever  completed:  it  is  vandalism  to  lay  it  aside. 

The  best  time  to  make  selections  for  permanent  trees,  or 
for  cutting,  is  in  the  summer.  At  this  season  the  condition 
of  the  trees  can  be  more  easily  ascertained,  as  their  relative 
positions  and  needs  are  more  apparent  than  at  any  other 
season. 

Natural  woodlands,  when  included  in  lands  taken  for  park 
purposes,  must  of  necessity  either  dominate  or  be  subservient 
to  a general  scheme  of  adaptation ; in  the  latter  case,  modifi- 
cations of  their  outlines  may  be  necessary.  Let  no  mistaken 
sentiment  prevent  the  execution  of  this  work.  A park  is  not 
made  for  a day:  the  work  of  the  present  is  subject  to  the  j 
judgment  of  the  future;  the  mistakes  of  today  bear  disap-  | 
pointment  for  posterity.  Should  it  become  necessary,  then,  to  | 
cut  any  part  of  the  woodland  in  the  execution  of  a properly  j 
devised  plan  for  the  unification  of  the  different  parts  of  the  | 
ground  into  an  harmonious  whole,  hesitate  not  to  apply  the  ! 
steel.  : 

Very  often  natural  woodlands  are  subject  to  such  severe  ! 
and  constant  use  by  the  public  that  it  is  impossible  to  retain  j 
underbrush  and  ground  cover.  In  such  cases  the  destruction  | 

■ of  the  underbrush  exposes  the  ground  to  the  action  of  the  I 
sun : the  roots  running  near  the  surface,  which  were  pro- 
tected from  heat  and  dryness  under  the  natural  forest  cover- 
ing, are  killed  off,  and  the  trees  soon  deteriorate  or  die.  This 
result  cannot  be  avoided  unless  some  other  covering  can  he 
substituted.  Four  or  five  inches  of  loam  seeded  in  grass  will 
serve  the  purpose  and  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  trees.  | 

The  proper  treatment  of  park  woodlands  includes  the  care-  | 
ful  cutting  from  the  trees  of  all  dead  or  diseased  limbs. 
large  proportion  of  trees  come  to  an  untimely  end  because  of 
the  decay  introduced  into  the  holes  through  the  stumps  of 
dead  limbs.  Each  cut  should  be  made  close  and  even  with 
the  bole,  and  well  painted  over,  renewing  the  coat  when 
necessary  until  the  wound  is  healed. 

While  natural  woodlands  within  park  areas  are  arbitrarily  J 
placed,  and,  generally,  control  any  scheme  for  harmonizing  > 
them  with  other  features,  plantations  are  entirely  governed  in  i 
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their  location  and  character  by  the  landscape  gardener.  The 
preparation  of  the  ground  for  planting  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  the  trees.  On  it  depends,  largely,  whether  the  plan- 
tation shall  be  a mass  of  healthy,  vigorous  foliage,  or  a collec- 
tion of  stunted  trees  dragging  out  a starved  existence.  For 
the  production  of  a health}-  growth  of  deciduous  trees  an 
essential  necessity  is  a sufficiency  of  good  soil. 

No  work  of  a park  construction  should  take  precedence 
over  that  of  tree-planting,  other  than  the  work  necessary  to 
make  the  ground  intended  for  plantations  available.  Bridges, 
buildings,  roads  and  walks  are  of  secondary  importance  in 
comparison. 

Assuming  that  the  soil  is  good,  preparation  for  planting 
should  begin  in  the  preceding  summer,  by  ploughing  and 
deeply  subsoiling,  ploughing  the  ground  two  or  three  times 
and  reducing  it  to  a good  condition  of  mellowness.  Spring 
planting  is  preferable  in  our  northern  latitudes.  Fall-planted 
trees,  unless  put  in  early  enough  to  have  made  roots  to  sus- 
tain them,  are  apt  to  dry  out  by  evaporation  during  the  long 
freezing  months.  A good  method  is  to  make  selections  and 
purchases  in  the  fall,  which  can  be  heeled  in  over  winter 
and  protected  from  drying  winds.  Thus  planting  can  be 
commenced  much  earlier,  unhampered  by  the  delays  of  spring 
shipments  from  nurseries. 

In  passing,  I might  say,  that  no  Park  Department  should 
be  without  its  own  nursery,  where  trees  and  shrubs  can  be 
obtained  within  its  own  grounds,  and  be  dug  under  such 
conditions  as  obtain  in  a well-regulated  organization.  Well- 
dug  trees,  with  plenty  of  roots,  kept  moist  until  planted, 
make  fall  or  spring  equally  successful. 

In  planting,  plant  thickly;  ten  to  twelve  feet  apart  is  not 
too  close.  The  ground  then  is  more  thickly  shaded ; the 
trees,  also,  shelter  each  other.  Thin  out  by  transplanting, 
or  even  by  cutting,  whenever  the  branches  interfere.  Under 
no  consideration  permit  injury  to  be  done  by  overcrowding. 
This  method  has  many  advantages : it  provides  shade  for  the 
ground  and  for  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  which,  thickly  planted, 
protect  each  other  from  scorching  winds;  it  permits  of  easy, 
and  cheap  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  is  a convenient  nur- 
sery from  which  finer  trees  can  be  secured  each  season  than 
can  be  obtained  in  commercial  nurseries.  This  plan  also 


gives  a greater  variety  from  which  to  select  the  permanent 
trees. 

The  contrary  opinion  is  held  by  some,  who  advocate  the 
planting  of  the  trees  in  their  intended  permanent  positions. 
The  principal  reason  for  which  seems  to  be,  that,  from  a 
fear  of  public  outcry,  the  thinnings  are  not  made,  or  that 
from  negligence  or  ignorance  the  trees  are  allowed  to  over- 
crowd and  spoil  each  other.  The  first  objection  may  be 
met  by  transplanting  instead  of  tbinning  out.  To  the  second 
it  may  be  said,  that  ignorance  or  negligence  cannot  be  guard- 
ed against  by  any  method  of  planting. 

It  is  best  to  plant  the  intended  permanent  trees  at  a dis- 
tance of  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  according  to  their  expected 
development.  A second  arrangement  may  be  made  nearly 
alternating,  of  some  other  kind  of  tree,  and  even  a third 
combination  may  be  made,  again,  alternating.  The  advantage 
of  this  plan  is  that  any  one  of  the  three  arrangements  may 
be  adopted,  as  may  be  deemed  best,  at  thinning-time,  for  the 
permanent  trees. 

The  effect  of  large  masses  of  trees  of  one  species  is  much 
nrore  dignified  and  impressive  than  a conglomeration  of  trees 
of  different  kinds  ar.d  habits  of  growth.  The  mass,  or  groups 
of  varying  size,  may  be  allowed  to  merge  into  each  other  in 
irregular  ragged  outlines. 

It  is  not  considered  desirable  to  plant  shrubs  throughout 
new  plantations;  they  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  the 
cultivator,  which  is  a valuable  adjunct  to  the  diligent  planter 
desiring  vigorous,  rapid  growth.  Cultivation  should  be  main- 
tained for  a period  of  three  years  or  so,  when  shrubbery  or 
ground  cover  may  be  introduced.  Shrubbery  should,  how- 
ever, be  planted  on  the  borders  of  the  plantation  when  made 
of  such  wood-bordering  plants  as  shadbush,  red  bud,  viburn- 
ums, cornels,  etc. 

For  planting  in  public  parks  our  native  trees  and  shrubs 
cannot  be  surpassed  for  appropriateness  and  beauty,  and  for 
this  purpose  their  use  alone  is  advocated.  Nothing  can  be 
more  inharmonious  than  the  introduction,  into  park  wood- 
lands and  plantations,  of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  or  of  varie- 
gated sports  and  monstrosities.  Rather  let  our  parks  be  typi- 
cal of  our  native  woods  and  glens,  helped  along  Nature’s 
lines  by  the  artistic  hand. 


EcHoes  from  the  Convention  of  ParK  Superintendents. 


At  the  business  meeting  on  the  last  day  of  the  Washington 
Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Park  Superin- 
tendents, reported  in  our  last  issue,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee  appointed  to  act  on  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  the  annual  report  of  the  president,  reported 
proposed  changes  in  the  by-laws.  It  was  resolved  to  amend 
them  so  as  to  provide  for  the  holding  of  the  annual  conven- 
tions at  dates  between  the  ist  and  the  isth  of  August.  The 
place  of  holding  the  convention  to  be  determined  by  the 
executive  committee  at  each  annual  meeting.  The  b>  -law 
relating  to  nomination  of  officers  was  amended  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  nomination  of  two  candidates  for  each  office.  It 
was  unanimously  reported  by  the  executive  committee  that 
the  next  convention  of  the  association  be  held  at  Toronto, 
August  6,  7 and  8,  1907. 

jjc  >}c  ^ 

A committee  was  appointed  to  follow  out  the  suggestions 
made  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Parker  in  his  paper,  as  noted  in  our 
report  last  month.  The  president  appointed  J.  W.  Rogers, 
W.  Frank  Baker  and  Mr.  Parker  members  of  the  committee. 
^ ^ 

A paper  of  especial  interest  and  value  was  that  of  George 
H.  Brown,  superintendent  of  the  parks  of  Washington.  Fie 
gave  a short  history  of  the  parks  of  the  city  and  a synopsis 


of  the  work  which  he  had  accomplished.  He  said  that  the 
first  step  toward  a park  system  was  taken  by  A.  J.  Downing 
in  1851,  but  his  plans  were  frustrated  by  his  untimely  death 
in  1852.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  every  effort  was 
made  to  find  the  plans  of  Mr.  Downing,  they  were  never 
discovered.  The  paper  by  Mr.  Brown  was  considered  so 
valuable  that  he  was  unanimously  requested  to  elaborate  it 
and  put  it  in  shape  to  be  issued  as  a bulletin  by  the  associa- 
tion. This  he  consented  to  do,  and  it  will  be  published  in 
due  time.  * 

The  changes  in  the  by-laws  were  unanimously  approved. 
They  were  all  the  result  of  a desire  to  improve  the  associa- 
tion. The  nomination  of  two  candidates  for  each  office  and 
a secret  ballot  should  be  the  rule  in  every  organization.  This, 
with  rotation  in  office,  will  insure  the  perpetuation  of  the 
association. 

“Woodman,  spare  that  tree,”  is  apparently  not  a popular 
poem  with  park  superintendents.  Their  preaching  was  mostly 
from  the  text,  “Spare  the  axe  and  spoil  the  tree.” 

* * * 


Air.  Duncan  has  made  an  excellent  secretary  and  his  ad- 
vancement to  vice-presidency  was  a richly  deserved  compli- 
ment. 


PARK  AND  CEMETERY 
A Statue  Well  Placed. 


It  is  not  often  that  a monumental  statue  finds 
itself  conceived,  carried  to  completion,  and  finally 
set  up  in  state  on  an  admirable  site,  amid  the  boom- 
ing of  cannon  and  the  applause  of  the  citizens  of 
two  nations,  all  under  such  favorable  conditions  as 
those  attending  the  statue  of  Franklin,  by  John  J. 
Boyle,  formally  unveiled  in  P'aris  in  April. 

It  is  a gift  of  Mr.  John  H.  Harjes,  for  many 
years  resident  in  Paris ; he  had  even  selected  the 
locality  for  the  statue,  in  the  pleasant  little  park  at 


clay,  in  the  Louvre.  The  seated  position  recoin-  ■ 
mended  itself  as  the  most  appropriate  and  the  mostj 
dignified;  the  intellectual  activity  is  suggested  by® 
the  upward  glance,  by  a certain  alertness  in  the® 
pose,  and  the  varied  interests,  the  encyclopedic® 
knowledge,  by  the  map,  the  books  and  the  Leyden  ■ 
jar  under  the  chair.  f 

As  shown  in  our  picture,  the  site  selected  by  * 
Mr.  Harjes  is  a beautiful  one,  such  as  is  enjoyed  . 
l)y  but  few  monuments  in  its  eminent  appropriate- 


THE  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  MONUMENT  IN  PARIS. 

John  J.  Boyle,  Sc.  (Mr.  Boyle  is  seen  in  the  picture,  farthest  to 

Passy,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Franklin’s 
residence  in  Paris,  before  opening  negotiations  with 
the  sculptor  and  the  necessary  committees.  The 
question  of  the  choice  of  a statue  was  fortunately 
solved  by  the  existence  of  one  recognized  as  the 
most  satisfactory,  that  seated  in  front  of  the  Phila- 
delphia postoffice. 

The  sculptor  worked  for  three  years  on  his  com- 
mission ; for  the  head  of  the  philosopher  he  found 
an  admirable  portrait  in  Houdon’s  bust,  in  baked 


the  right.) 

! 

ness,  its  quietness,  its  freedom  from  intrusion  and  l 
its  handsome  backing.  In  the  immediate  neighbor-  : 
hood  is  the  Rue  Franklin,  in  which  stood  the  villa,  i 
surrounded  by  gardens,  inhabited  by  Franklin  from  j 
1775  to  1778,  which  is  now  marked  by  a tablet. 

The  statue  was  cast  in  bronze  by  the  Roman  ( 
Bronze  Works,  in  Greenpoint,  L.  1.  The  total  | 
weight  is  about  2,500  pounds,  and  the  cost  about  | 
$10,000.  The  figure  is  a replica  of  the  Philadelphia  t 
statue.  j 

I 

1 
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Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  them,  historical  sketches, 
descriptive  circulars,  photographs  of  improz'ements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department^ 


A river  front  park  is  to  be  laid  out  along  the  Grand  River 
at  Lansing,  Mich.  There  are  i6  acres  on  the  strip  having 
a frontage  of  nearly  a mile.  The  land  is  timbered  and  the 
only  improvement  will  be  a winding  boulevard.  The  park 
will  be  called  Moore’s  Park,  in  honor  of  the  donor,  J.  H. 
Moore,  a resident  of  Lansing.  Mr.  Howard  Evarts  Weed  has 
the  improvement  in  charge. 

* * * 

A recent  issue  of  the  Good  Roads  Magaoinc.  tells  of  the 
use  of  “Westrumite,”  the  new  road  sprinkler  that  ha.=  been 
described  in  these  columns,  in  the  construction  of  a gravel 
road  at  Colorado  Springs,  the  first  experiment  of  the 
kind  in  this  country.  It  is  claimed  that  if  the  preparation 
is  mixed  with  the  road  surfacing  material  during  con- 
struction that  the  road  surface  will  become  water  tight 
and  withstand  heavy  traffic.  The  e.xperiment  will  be  watched 
by  road  builders  with  interest. 

* * * 

The  House  committee  on  military  affairs  of  the  late  Con- 
gress  favorably  reported  a bill  creating  one  military  park  com- 
mission to  have  charge  of  all  the  military  parks  now  in 
existence  and  which  may  hereafter  be  created.  There  are 
now  four  military  parks — Chickamauga,  Shiloh,  Gettysburg 
and  Vicksburg.  It  has  been  proposed  by  bills  introduced 
to  have  military  parks  or  plats  set  apart  and  marked  at  the 
following  places : Appomattox.  Atlanta,  Balls  Bluff,  Brandy- 
wine. Franklin,  Fort  Frederick,  Fredericksburg,  Guilford,  N. 
C.,  Petersburg,  Perryville,  Fort  Reno.  D.  C.,  Fort  Stevens, 
Stone  River,  Valley  Forge,  Wilson  Creek,  Yorktown,  and 
Valley  of  Virginia  Memorial  Park. 

* * ^ 

Appropriations  have  been  passed  by  Greater  New  York  for 
park  and  parkway  improvements  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens 
costing  in  the  aggregate  $634,930.  The  most  important  of 
the  improvements  for  Prospect  Park  are  a new  shelter 
house  for  tennis  players  to  cost  $50,000,  and  an  ornate 
entrance  at  Fifteenth  street  and  Prospect  Park  West.  This 
will  cost  $25,000.  New  ornamental  shelters  are  to  be  con- 
structed in  Sunset  Park,  City  Park  and  Winthrop  Park  at 
an  aggregate  e.xpense  of  $72,000,  and  a public  comfort  station 
at  the  Prospect  Park  plaza,  at  a cost  of  $12,000.  Large 
expenditures  are  to  be  made  on  new  parks.  Maxwell  Park, 
now  officially  called  McLaughlin  Park,  recently  laid  out  ad- 
joining St.  James'  Pro-Cathedral,  is  to  be  provided  with 
gymnasium  equipment  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  with 
concrete  walks,  at  a cost  of  $35,000.  Fulton  Park  is  to  have 
a $10,000  shelter.  The  little  extension  of  Institute  Park 
at  the  south  end  is  to  be  “cleaned  up”  at  a cost  of  $5,000. 
Amesfort  Park  is  to  get  $1,500  worth  of  trees,  shrulrs  and 
topsoil.  Greenpoint  Park,  lately  McCarren  Park,  is  to  be 
graded  and  improved  for  school  gardens  at  a cost  of  $25,000. 
Propagation  greenhouses,  in  addition  to  those  built  last  year, 
are  to  be  constructed  in  Forest  Park  at  a cost  of  $6,500. 


The  South  Park  Board  of  Chicago,  is  encountering  legal 
difficulties  in  its  plan  to  allow  sites  for  the  Crerar  Library 
and  the  Field  Museum  in  the  new  Grant  Park  now  being 
filled  in  on  the  lake  front.  Montgomery  Ward,  one  of  the 
adjacent  property  owners,  objects  to  the  erection  of  any 
structures  in  the  park  and  has  taken  the  matter  into  the 
courts.  There  is  quoted  a Supreme  court  decision  of  189b, 
amplified  in  1902,  which  is  considered  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  any  structure  on  the  lake  front,  the  owners  of 
property  on  the  west  side  of  Michigan  avenue  having  a right 
to  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  lake’s  waters,  no  matter 
how  far  away  the  receding  shore  line  may  be  carried.  For 
the  other  side  there  is  cited  an  act  which  passed  the  legisla- 
ture in  1903  authorizing  park  boards  to  permit  libraries  and 
other  municipal  institutions  to  have  space  in  public  parks. 
In  this  law  a clause  was  inserted  with  a definite  bearing  upon 
the  case  now  at  issue,  providing  that  no  adjoining  property 
holder  can  completely  block  any  such  procedure,  but  per- 
mitting a reference  of  the  question  to  a jury  for  adjudication 
of  the  exact  amount  of  value  in  the  individual  owner’s  ease- 
ment. The  one  party  believes  that  the  court  decision  still 
stands,  and  that  any  action  taken  by  library  or  park  board 
is  in  the  nature  of  contempt  of  court.  The  other  party  be- 
lieves that  the  legislative  act  has  set  aside  the  former  court 
decree,  and  hopes  that  it  will  be  so  recognized  by  the  courts. 
* * * 

NEW  PARKS. 

The  park  committee  of  the  city  council  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
has  recommended  the  purchase  of  a new  tract  of  116  acres 
on  the  w'estern  branch  of  the  Elizabeth  River  for  a public 
park. 

The  Director  of  Public  Safety  of  Philadelphia  has  let  the 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a small  park  at  Germantown 
avenue,  York  and  Eighth  streets. 

The  city  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  secured  by  condemnation 
proceedings  a tract  of  land  to  be  known  as  Glendale  Park. 
The  cost  is  about  $10,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  $10,000 
more  will  be  needed  for  its  improvement. 

The  board  of  aldermen  of  Chicopee,  Mass.,  recently  passed 
an  order  instructing  Mayor  Albert  E.  Taylor  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  three  members  to  investigate  the  advisability 
of  setting  aside  a portion  of  the  Poor  Farm  property  for  a 
public  park. 

An  association  recently  purchased  at  auction  the  farm  on 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  Kentucky  to  preserve 
it  as  a National  Park.  Gov.  Jos.  W.  Folk  of  Missouri  is 
president  of  the  association  and  Richard  L.  Jones,  of  Col- 
lier’s Weekly,  is  secretary.  The  property  comprises  no  acres. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Gleason  has  presented  to  the  town  of  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.,  a twenty-acre  tract  to  he  used  as  a public  park. 

The  city  council  of  Bristol,  Va.,  has  voted  to  purchase  a 
thirty-three  acre  grove  for  a public  park  at  an  expenditure  of 
$14,000. 

Park  Board  of  Westfield,  Conn.,  has  let  the  contract  for 
the  improvement  of  a small  park  at  Mountain  and  Lawrence 
avenues. 

The  town  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  has  appropriated  $r.5CO  for 
the  purchase  of  a new  park. 

The  city  council  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  considering  the 
improvement  of  the  tract  surrounding  the  city  stand  pipe 
as  a public  park. 

The  proposition  of  issuing  $150,000  in  bonds  for  the 
establishment  of  parks  and  public  squares  is  to  be  submitted 
to  popular  vote  at  West  Mount,  Quebec. 

The  South  End  Advancement  Association  of  Milwaukee 
is  considering  the  purchase  of  a tract  on  the  lake  shore  in  the 

(Contioued  on  pag'e  XIII.) 
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Year’s  WorK  of  a Minnesota  Improvement  Association. 


The  Improvement  Association  of  Lir.den  Hills,  a suburb 
of  Minneapolis,  has  completed  its  first  year  of  active  work, 
which  is  reported  in  this  interesting  contribution  to  The 
Minnesota  Horticulturist,  by  Mrs.  M.  O.  Nelson: 

"At  its  inception,  the  efforts  of  the  association  were  largely 
directed  toward  the  securing  of  street  improvements,  such  as 
gas,  sidewalks,  new  bridges  and  the  like.  But  during  the 
past  season  they  have  gone  farther.  Population  from  with- 
out has  been  moving  in  rapidly ; houses  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
have  been  springing  up  like  mushrooms;  and  for  some  rea- 
son— perhaps  because  of  the  notion  that  a suburb  is  a place 
in  which  one  may  live  as  he  chooses  or  because  of  the  raw- 
ness of  our  new  settlement  — the  home  grounds  surrounding 
many  of  these  new  houses  have  not  always  been  kept  with 
tidiness.  It  was  because  of  this  air  of  slackness,  and  because 
of  urgent  suggestion  on  the  part  of  certain  women  of  our 
settlement,  that  the  association  began  to  cast  about  for  some 
stimulus  to  neatness  that  should  be  general  and  possibly 
epidemic. 

A committee  appointed  for  this  purpose  arranged  a con- 
test for  a series  of  prizes  to  be  offered  for  the  best  kept 
lawns  of  various  sizes,  for  the  best  show  of  shrubbery,  for 
the  neatest,  most  attractive  back  yards,  for  the  prettiest  flower 
garden,  for  the  greatest  improvement  in  home  grounds  and 
for  the  best  kept  vacant  lot.  About  forty  prizes  in  all  were 
offered.  The  contest  was  well  advertised  by  personal  letter 
and  through  the  city  papers.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  offers,  there  was  at  the  start  no  very  general 
entry  for  competition.  It  was  necessary  for  the  enthusiastic 
ones  to  keep  talking  about  the  matter  to  their  less  enthusiastic 
neighbors  in  order  to  get  life  into  the  movement  in  time  to 
begin  the  work  of  gardening.  Applications  for  competition 
kept  straggling  in  till  well  along  in  June,  and  when  the 
beauty  of  competitive  gardening  began  to  show  forth  along 
our  streets  there  were  many  good  people  who  wished  they 
had  been  waked  up  earlier.  Now  that  the  season  is  over  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  interest  in  keeping  the  home  grounds 
neat,  and  the  desire  for  flowers,  for  shrubbery  and  for  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  grow  them  successfully,  has  been  im- 
mensely stimulated  by  this  prize  competition.  I venture  to 
say  that  on  one  or  two  of  our  streets  there  was  this  season  a 
better  care  of  home  grounds  than  could  have  been  found 
in  airy  other  part  of  the  city  where  householders  do  their  own 
lawn  and  garden  work.  The  improvement  over  the  previous 
season  was  most  obvious. 

This  unusual  beauty  of  the  gardens  suggested  to  some  of 
the  women  that  a flower  show  for  the  neighborhood  would 


he  a most  excellent  supplement  to  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion. A committee  was  formed,  and  the  suggestion  put  into 
operation.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  show  was  held  about 
a week  too  late  for  the  best  bloom  of  the  gardens,  and  in 
spite  also  of  the  fact  that  for  twenty-four  hours  preceding 
the  show'  there  fell  and  was  hurled  from  the  heavens  rain 
water  in  barrels,  so  that  the  gardens  looked  on  the  morning 
of  the  show  like  a wreck  at  sea,  the  show  was  held  and  was 
in  reality  a display  of  remarkable  beauty.  It  was  the  only 
flower  show  held  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis  this  season  and 
W'as  not  much  behind  the  great  flower  shows  given  down 
town  in  previous  years.  Financially  also  it  was  a success. 

All  this  work  w'as  not  done  without  hard  labor  and  giving 
of  time  and  effort  w'ithout  corrjpensation.  There  were  also 
those  who  did  not  approve  of  this  method  of  stimulating  the 
love  of  neatness  and  beauty.  Some  thought  the  giving  of 
prizes  was  wrong  in  principle  and  that  in  practice  it  would 
lead  to  jealousy.  Some  were  afraid  to  enter  the  competition 
for  fear  people  would  think  they  were  working  for  the 
prizes.  Others  feared,  and  with  some  good  ground  for  it, 
that  if  we  refrained  from  throwing  tomato  cans  in  the  back 
yard  and  cleaned  the  ash  piles  away  from  the  back  steps  and 
used  a mower  on  the  front  lawn,  that  the  assessor  would  take 
note  of  the  improvement  and  fine  the  householder  on  his  tax 
assessment.  Yet,  in  spite  of  fears  and  knockings,  the  good 
work  grew  and  prospered. 

The  prizes  given  this  season  have  been  largely  in  the  way 
of  flower  seeds,  of  shrubbery  and  plants  from  the  various 
seed  houses  and  nurseries,  or  of  books  on  flower  lore  and  the 
keeping  of  home  grounds,  and  of  magazines  on  out-door  art. 

Summing  up  the  result  of  our  summer’s  campaign,  we 
have  substantial  reasons  to  feel  encouraged.  We  hear  people  * 
inquiring  about  flowers  and  vowing  to  have  a brighter  and  1 
better  flower  garden  the  coming  year.  The  flower  associa- 
tion is  planning  a few  meetings  after  the  holidays,  when  thej 
new  nursery  catalogues  come  out.  These  will  serve  as  a ' 
stimulant  for  garden  enthusiasm  to  begin  the  coming  year. 
We  did  not  expect  to  do  much  the  first  year,  but  we  have 
done  far  more  than  we  had  hoped  for.  We  believe  that  the 
coming  season  will  much  surpass  the  past  in  home  ground 
beauty  in  our  suburb  and  in  home  ground  love.  Our  gar-^ 
dens  are  largely  made  up  of  the  hardy,  perennial  kinds  that 
are  planted  with  the  intent  that  they  shall  grow  better  from 
year  to  year.  Our  women  are  learning  more  about  flowers 
and  necessarily  loving  them  more.  Our  men  are  learning 
to  run  the  lawn  mowers  with  resignation  and  skill  — some 
even  with  pride.”  ‘ 
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Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  ihem^historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive  features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department* 


The  North  Chatham  Civic  Improvement  Association,  Nortli 
Chatham,  Mass.,  a village  of  lOO  inhabitants,  has  been  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  lighting  of  the  town  by  electricity. 
The  Association  has  raised  funds  to  pay  for  two  year  s’  light- 
ing, which  is  a good  record  for  an  organization  not  yet  one 
year  old. 

* * * 

It  is  reported  that  the  Burnham  plan  for  rebuilding  San 
Francisco  has  been  adopted.  Mr.  D.  H.  Burnham,  who  re- 
cently returned  from  a visit  to  that  city,  reports  that  in 
six  months  the  new  San  Francisco,  with  its  wide  driveways 
and  handsome  buildings,  will  be  W'ell  advanced. 

j}<  ^ 

The  Natick  Village  Improvement  Association,  Natick, 
Mass.,  reports  that  its  plant  and  shrub  exchange  was  a 
greater  success  this  year  than  the  year  before.  Shrubbery, 
roots  and  plants  of  all  kinds  W'ere  distributed  and  the 
demand  for  them  was  much  greater  than  the  Association 
could  supply.  All  parts  of  the  town  are  showing  visible 
signs  of  the  improvement  that  has  resulted. 

* * * 

The  Readville  Improvement  Association,  Readville,  Mass., 
recently  celebrated  its  fourth  anniversary  with  appropriate 
exercises.  The  Association  has  strongly  influenced  the  de- 
velopment of  the  neighborhood  spirit  and  done  much  to  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  the  town.  Its  records  show  that 
loi  different  matters  have  been  discussed  and  some  action 
taken.  Of  these  fifty-eight  have  been  carried  through  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

-M  a meeting  of  the  Ingram  Civic  League  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
recently,  it  was  decided  to  give  at  least  six  awards  this  year 
for  the  best  kept  lawns  in  the  borough,  for  the  best  collec- 
tion of  flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  for  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  home  surroundings.  Similar  awards  were  made  last 
year  by  the  league,  and  were  the  means  of  great  improve- 
ment and  it  was  noticed  that  the  competition  had  a stimu- 
lating effect  on  the  whole  town  and  the  rivalry  went  far 
towards  beautifying  it. 

* 

1 he  “lawn  beautiful’’  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a prize 
contest  among  members  of  the  Douglas  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago.  Residents  of  the  district  betw'een  Thirty- 
first  and  Thirty-fifth  streets,  Michigan  avenue  and  the;  lake, 
are  to  receive  $245  in  cash  prizes  and  twenty-five  bronze 
medals  for  the  best-kept  lawns.  The  prizes  are  to  be  based 
on  the  appearance  of  all  grass  space,  including  parkway  on 
boulevards,  which  counts  60  per  cent ; decorative  features, 
which  count  20  points,  and  condition  of  garbage  cans,  which 
counts  20  points. 

* 5k 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Portsmouth  City  Improve- 
ment Society,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  reports  of  the  officers 
showed  a busy  season’s  work.  A triangle  at  the  junction 
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has  been  laid  out  and  planted  with  a hedge  of  barberry  and 
groups  of  hardy  shrubs.  In  the  spring  5,000  circular 
letters  w'ere  sent  out  to  tree  owners  urging  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  destroying  the  nests  of  the  browm  tail  moth, 
and  many  property  owners  both  in  towm  and  country  took 
great  pains  to  heed  this  advice.  The  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are;  President.  George  A.  Wood;  secretary.  Rev. 
Alfred  Gooding;  treasurer,  Wm.  C.  Walton. 

5k  5k  5k 

'I'he  Playground  Association  of  Baltimore,  which  is  con- 
ducting twenty-four  public  playgrounds  in  the  parks  and 
public  school  yards  of  that  city,  expects  to  add  a number  of 
new  features  to  its  work  this  year.  Local  neighborhood 
hoards  composed  of  interested  citizens  living  near  the  play- 
grounds will  he  formed  and  the  chairmen  will  he  members 
of  the  Association’s  committee.  The  work  has  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  a paid  secretary  is  to  he  appointed,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  circulating  libraries  can  be  extended  to  all  of 
the  playgrounds.  The  officers  of  the  Association  are : Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  George  Frame;  secretary.  Miss  Ruth  Haslup ; 
corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Harriet  Tinsley;  treasurer. 
Miss  Janet  Goucher. 

5k  5k  5k 

RENEWED  ACTIVITY  AGAINST  BILLBOARDS. 

The  past  month  has  seen  some  unusual  activity  in  the  bill- 
board war  and  new  billboard  laws  are  either  passed  or  up  to 
the  Legislative  bodies  of  a number  of  cities.  New  York  has 
passed  a drastic  measure  regulating  the  character  of  posters. 
“No  person,’’  says  the  new  ordinance,  “shall  put,  paste,  print, 
nail,  maintain  or  display  upon  a billboard,  fence,  building, 
frame  or  structure  and  in  any  manner  expose  to  public  view, 
as  an  advertisement  of  any  show,  play  or  performance,  any 
indecent  print  or  any  picture  or  cut  tending  to  represent  the 
doings  of  any  criminal  act,  or  representing  the  limbs  of 
a human  body  or  the  position  of  persons,  in  relation  to 
each  other,  tending  to  deprave  the  morals  of  individuals 
or  shocking  to  the  sense  of  decency,  or  tending  to  incite  the 
mind  to  acts  of  immorality  or  crime,  or  to  familiarize  or  ac- 
custom the  minds  of  young  persons  with  the  same.”  1'he 
ordinance  further  provides  that  violations  be  punishable  by 
a fine  of  $10  to  $100,  or  ten  days  in  jail. 

Chicago  has  prepared  a strict  ordinance  in  the  form  of  a 
radical  amendment  to  the  building  laws  of  the  revised  code, 
and  it  was  hoped  to  get  it  passed  before  the  Council  ad- 
journed for  its  summer  vacation.  The  billboard  interests, 
however,  succeeded  in  getting  it  held  up  at  the  last  minute, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  aldermen  will  lose 
their  nerve  during  vacation  and  let  it  sleep,  or  take  it  up 
and  pass  it  in  the  fall.  The  essential  provisions  of  the 
ordinance  are  as  follows ; 

“Every  bill  or  sign  board,  greater  than  two  feet  in  height, 
attached  lo  a building,  shall  be  of  incombustible  material  and 
not  more  than  eight  feet  high  or  100  square  feet  in  area. 
When  on  roofs  between  one  and  six  feet  must  separate  sign 
and  roof. 

“No  billboards  shall  be  more  than  fourteen  feet  high,  of 
which  two  must  intervene  between  the  bottom  of  the  hoard 
and  the  ground  or  street  level,  and  must  be  of  incombustible 
material. 

“Signboards  not  exceeding  twelve  square  feet  in  area  may. 
be  built  of  combustible  material. 

“Outside  of  the  fire  limits,  when  a billboard  is  more  than 
twenty-five  feet  from  a wooden  fence  or  building,  it  may  be 
(Coatinced  on  p.  XII. )J 
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Convention  of  Nurserymen  in  Texas. 


'I'he  annual  convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Nurserymen,  held  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  June  13,  14 
and  15,  was  remarkable  for  its  enthusiasm,  interest, 
and  work  accomplished.  Profiting  by  the  experience 
of  an  overcrowded  program  last  year,  but  one  busi- 
ness session  a day  was  held,  leaving  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  field  work,  and  side  trips  to  investigate  the 
rich  resources  in  plant  and  tree  growth  of  Texas. 

Sessions  were  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Dallas  Com- 
mercial Club,  and  this  organization  and  the  citizens 
generally  gave  royal  welcome  and  entertainment  to 
the  visitors. 

The  first  day’s  session  was  opened  with  an  hour  of 
real  Texas  welcome  that  treated  the  nurserymen  to 
a flow  of  oratory  as  rich,  varied,  and  extensive  as  the 
vegetation  of  the  state.  There  was  a welcome  to 
Texas  by  Stanley  H.  Watson,  of  Houston,  and  a re- 
sponse for  the  association  by  Judge  John  D.  Lynn, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Then  Mayor  Curtis  P.  Smith,  of 
Dallas,  presented  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  M.  H. 
Thomas,  president  of  the  Commercial  Club,  and  J.  E. 
Farnsworth,  representing  the  150,000  Club,  made 
felicitous  speeches  of  welcome. 

Business  was  opened  with  the  annual  address  of 
President  E.  Albertson,  who  recommended  the  estab- 
lishing of  a standard  grade  for  all  nursery  stock.  As 
it  is  now,  there  is  too  great  a difference  in  the  grading 
of  different  growers  in  different  sections.  He  sug- 
gested that  definite  rules  for  grading  be  made  and 
approved  or  adopted  by  the  association  and  known 
as  standard  grades,  that  would  describe  fully  just 
wbat  was  required  to  come  up  to  standard.  Another 
important  reform  advocated  was  the  adoption  of  more 
uniform  methods  of  inspection,  issue  of  certificates, 
use  of  universal  tags  or  certificates  and  possibility  of 
securing  their  adoption  or  approval  by  states  now 
requiring  that  their  special  state  tags  be  used. 

The  Legislative  Committee  reported  on  the  legal 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a national  inspection  law, 
and  suggested  that  a central  committee,  appointed  by 


the  entomologists  of  the  Society  of  Nursery  Inspec- 
tors, might  devise  a way  whereby  that  central  author- 
ity could,  upon  application  and  proper  proofs,  issue  to 
any  nurseryman  a sort  of  universal  shipping  tag, 
which  would  pass  the  stock  into  any  state.  Regarding 
the  oppressive  state  laws,  the  best  that  the  committee 
seemed  able  to  do  was  to  offer  advice  and  moral  sup- 
port to  the  victims.  So  far  no  test  cases  have  been 
brought. 

The  report  of  Treasurer  C.  L.  Yates  showed  that 
$2,755.62  was  on  hand,  the  disbursements  during  the 
year  being  $2,671.83. 

In  the  afternoon  the  nurserymen  were  taken  for  a 
ride  to  Oak  Lawn  Park,  where  the  skating  rink  was 
resorted  to  from  3 to  5 o’clock.  At  5 o’clock  there 
was  a barbecue  and  a little  later  a reception  at  the 
residence  of  Col.  S.  E.  Moss.  At  the  Elks  Club  in 
the  evening  there  was  a hop  given  in  honor  of  the 
visitors. 

At  the  second  day’s  session  the  opening  paper  was; 
“Specific  Requirements  of  New  Varieties  in  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Growing,”  by  E.  J.  Wickson,  acting  director 
and  horticulturist  of  the  University  of  California 
agricultural  experiment  station. 

C.  C.  Alayhew,  of  Texas,  treated  in  a very  practi- 
cal way  the  subject,  “The  Importance  and  Best  Meth- 
ods of  the  Bud  and  Scion  Supply  in  Propagating,” 
and  George  S.  Josselyn,  of  New  York,  read  a paper 
on  “Credits.” 

An  important  step  was  inaugurated  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  Insect  Legislation,  which  recom- 
mended that  a subcommittee  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  associa- 
tion of  economic  entomologists  and  the  association  of 
official  horticultural  inspectors  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  a basis  for  future  action  on  a uniform 
system  of  inspection.  This  committee  will  make  a 
report  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

In  the  evening  the  annual  fruit  banquet  was  held 
at  the  Oriental  Hotel. 
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The  election  of  officers  was  the  most  important 
work  of  the  third  day.  J.  G.  Harrison,  of  Berlin, 
Md.,  mayor  of  his  town,  was  made  president,  and  the 
other  officers  elected  as  follows : J.  W.  Hill,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  vice-president ; George  C.  Seager,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  secretary;  C.  L.  Yates,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
treasurer;  E.  Albertson,  Bridgeport,  Ind.,  chairman 
of  executive  committee;  J.  H.  Dayton,  of  Ohio,  and 
F.  H.  Stannard,  of  Kansas,  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  E.  Albertson  was  appointed  a spe- 
cial agent  to  look  after  matters  of  legislation  with 
reference  to  labeling  and  inspection  of  stock. 

An  interesting  and  spirited  discussion  of  fertilizers 
followed,  and  the  official  business  closed  with  the 
passage  of  the  following  resolution : 

‘‘Resolved,  That  this  association  urges  its  members 
to  adopt  three  classes  of  prices ; first,  retail ; second, 
wholesale ; third,  trade.  The  latter  class  is  to  be  avail- 
able only  to  nurserymen  and  florists,  or  those  who 
buy  for  public  plantings.  And  that  we  disapprove  the 
practice  of  advertising  trade  prices  in  periodicals. 

“Resolved,  further.  That  this  association  disap- 
proves the  practice  of  sending  or  quoting  trade  prices 
to  others  than  those  strictly  in  the  trade,  as  mentioned 
before.” 

After  adjournment  a party  of  about  125  of  the 
visitors  left  on  a special  train  for  San  Antonio,  Hous- 
ton, Galveston  and  other  points  of  interest  in  southern 
Texas. 


EUPATORIUM  AGERATOIDES  (WHITE  SNAKEROOT.) 

The  ageratum-flowered  eupatorium  is  a useful,  hand- 
some but  greatly  neglected  perennial.  Its  good  qual- 
ities are  so  pronounced  that  it  is  really  invaluable 
and  it  should  be  grown  abundantly  in  every  garden 
Do  not  confuse  this  refined  flower  with  its  coarser, 
commoner  and  far  less  attractive  relative,  E.  per- 
foliatum,  better  known  by  its  popular  name  of  Bone- 
set  or  Thoroughwort.  The  latter,  one  of  the  best 
known  “old  women’s  herbs,”  and  still  widely  gath- 
ered and  used  as  a domestic  remedy,  is  fine,  also,  in 
its  place.  It  serves  an  excellent  purpose  in  low, 
damp  situations  used  in  masses  for  producing  strik- 
ing effects  at  considerable  distance.  But  its  foliage 
is  too  coarse  and  its  flowers  too  dingy  for  a near 
view,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  as  a cut  flower.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  another  near  relative,  E.  pur- 
pureum  or  Joe-Pye  Weed,  except,  perhaps,  that  its 
more  attractive  flowers  are  sometimes  admissible  as 
cut  blooms  for  particular  times  and  places.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  illustration,  however,  bears  close  inspection 
as  a plant,  is  admirable  for  use  in  shaded  situations 
in  the  garden  or  shrubbery,  and  is  especially  desir- 
able for-  cutting.  It  blooms  in  very  late  summer  or 
early  fall  when  white  flowers  are  at  a premium  for 
use  among  autumn’s  wealth  of  golden  bloom,  and 
they  are  clear  and  pure — most  pleasing  in  form  and 


in  tone.  The  heads  are  less  dense  than  the  cymes 
of  the  other  varieties  cited  although  sufficiently  am- 
ple and'  they  are  loose,  open  and  graceful.  A jar 
of  these  blossoms  is  certain  to  attract  attention  and 
favorable  comment  from  their  beauty  and  novelty, 
for  the  plant  is  so  seldom  seen  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  generous  cutting  that  it  is  practically  unknown. 

There  is,  however,  a fine  plantation  of  it  flourishing 
as  an  under  plant  just  west  of  one  of' the  bridges  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Wooded  Island  in  Jackson  Park, 
Chicago.  It  was  probably  established  there  with 
thousands  of  other  appropriate  wildlings  before  the 
Fair  in  developing  the  charming  landscape  effects  seen 
there  in  connection  with  the  lagoons.  The  plant 
illustrated  is  a chance  seedling  standing  close  to 


EUPATORIUM  AGERATOIDES. 


the  trunk  of  an  old,  wild  crab-apple  tree  and 

only  about  eight  feet  north  of  a dwelling,  and 
so  close  to  the  driveway  that  its  foliage  is  barely 
missed  by  wheels  of  vehicles.  In  fact  it  was  cut  off 
in  its  infancy  one  spring  by  a carelessly  guided  wag- 
on delivering  coal  and  was  entirely  missing  for  a 
year.  Barring  this  untimely  accident,  it  appears 

annuall}^  flourishes  determinedly  without  watering  or 
attention  of  any  sort,  but  while  always  flowering  as  well 
as  shown  in  the  cut,  and  producing  quantities  of  seed,, 
not  another  plant  has  sprung  up  anywhere  around 
the  place.  This  fact  suggests  the  probable  difficulty 
of  starting  white  snakeroot  seedlings  but,  if  so,  the 
hard  conditions  which  obtain  with  this  specimen 

prove  it  to  be  a stayer  when  once,  established.  It 

is  unfortunate  that  growers  of  hardy  perennials  so 
generally  neglect  this  very  satisfactory  eupatorium. 

Frances  Copley  Seavey. 
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riialictriDiis  or  “meadow  rues’’  are  chiefly  remark- 
able for  their  light  green,  elegantly  cut  foliage,  dio- 


AXI^MONE  NEMOKOSA. 

cum,  roseum  and  anemonoides  fl.  pi.  are  among  those- 
early  to  flower. 

Anoiioiic  Hcpatica  in  several  colors  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  woods  and  colonized  in  the  shade  oi 
such  trees  and  shrubs  as  belong  to  this  group.  Other 
spring  flowering  anemones  are  angulosa,  alpina, 
blanda,  sulphurea,  ranunculoides,  nemorosa,  n.  Rob- 
insoniana,  pulsatilla  and  sylvestris.  South  and  west- 
ward patens  Nuttalliana,  the  Pasque  flower  is  native 
and  one  of  the  earliest  purplish  or  whitish  flowers. 

Adonis  7rnialis  is  a favorite  spring  flower,  bright 
as  gold  above  finely  cut  leaves. 

Ranitnculns  acris  fl.  pi.  is  a dou!)le  buttercup 
which  may  generally  be  depended  upon  to  fill  a bed 
and  hold  its  own. 

Calfha  palnsfris.  the  “marsh  marigolds.’’  so-called, 
may  be  had  in  Iwth  single  and  double  forms,  and  do 
well  in  moist,  partly  shady  places.  Their  bright  gold- 
en flowers  appear  quite  early. 

Eranthis  hycnialis  is  another  of  this  yellow  early 
flowering  group  which  will  do  well  in  partial  shade. 

Acjiiilcgios  or  “columbines’’  are  a fine  genus,  well 
represented  bv  the  native  early  flowering  Canadensis, 
but  a large  number  of  garden  forms  have  been 
produced  l)v  hybridization  with  the  European  vulgar- 
is. These  embrace  a wide  range  of  color  and  are 
well  worth  selecting  in  approved  forms  to  propagate 


quantity  for  good  sized  beds.  They  are  extreme- 
ly hardy  and  satisfactory. 

XanthorrliEa  apiifolia  is  a small  cut  leaved  shrub 
with  drooping  racemes  of  purplish  flowers.  It  ma\' 
be  used  for  margins,  or  planted  in  small  beds  in 
the  grass. 

Pacouia  tennifolia  in  both  single  and  double  forms 
is  the  earliest  to  flower  of  those  commonly  seen  in 
gardens. 

Magnolias  are  always  a feature  in  the  spring  gar- 
dens of  northern  warm  temperate  regions.  M.  stel- 
lata  and  ]\I.  conspicua  are  so  early  to  flower,  indeed, 
that  they  frequently  get  caught  by  a late  frost.  If 
they  escape  once  in  three  years,  however,  they  are 
so  superb  a sight  that  no  one  should  neglect  to  pro- 
vide them  who  can.  M.  conspicua.  and  Al.  Kobus,  which 
is  looser  and  poorer  in  flower,  become  in  time  trees 
of  thirty  feet  high.  The  finest  stellata  I have  as  yet 
seen  was  a magnificently  developed  shrub  of  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet  high  and  as  much  through. 

Later  flowering  magnolias  of  the  conspicua  type 
are  supposed  to  be  hybrids  between  conspicua  and 
obovata,  the  shrubby  purple  flowered  kind.  Soul- 
angeana,  Candollii,  and  several  others  are  of  these 
later  flowered  various!}’  purple  tinged  forms  with  AI. 
Lennei,  the  finest  and  latest  of  all.  A friend  of  mine 
has  sown  seed  of  Lennei  for  many  years,  and  of  all 
those  which  have  so  far  bloomed  no  two  have  been 
alike ; some  were  of  a much  deeper  purple  than  any 
known  magnolia,  while  others  were  much  lighter 
than  anv  of  the  Soulangeana  forms  but  not  pure 
white.  The  foliage  varied  too,  some  being  golden  or 


ApUILEC.IA  -f-  VARS. 

vellowish.  The  habit,  however,  seems  to  be  bushy 
rather  than  tree  like.  The  larger  leaved  Japanese 
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>IAGNOI.lA  CONSPICUA. 

hypoleuca  and  the  southern  Frazerii  will  often  flower 
before  June  especially  southward. 

Calycaiitlins  floridiis,  the  “sweet  shrub”  of  the 
grandmother’s  garden,  and  farther  south  (hardly 
north  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  I fear)  the  infinitely 
sweeter  Chimonanthus  fragrans  may  be  planted. 

Asiniina  triloba  flowers  quite  early,  has  good  sized 
foliage  and  quite  good  fruit.  It  becomes  a tree  of 
twenty-five  feet  high  as  far  north  as  Princeton,  N. 
J,  Irut  is  commonly  seen  in  IdusIi  form. 

James  MacPherson. 

Note — In  tliis  article  last  month  “bays  and  promontories  of 
a pine  tree”  should  have  read  “bays  and  promontories  of  a 
pinetum.” 


CUTTING  IMMATURE  TREES  IN  CANADA. 

The  cutting  of  large  numbers  of  immature  trees  on 
timber  limits  is  said  to  have  finally  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Provincial  Government  of  Quebec  and  the 
cases  will  be  immediately  investigated.  It  is  alleged 
that  no  less  than  80,000  trees  of  a size  forbidden  by 
statute  have  been  cut  by  one  firm  on  a limit  within  one 
hundred  miles  from  Montreal.  The  legal  fine  for  this 
offence  is  $3  a tree,  so  that  the  total  amount  would 
reach  $240,000.  Reports  of  such  illegal  cutting  have 
become  so  frequent  of  late  that  it  is  reported  that  INIr. 
IMorency  of  Sherbrooke,  has  been  appointed  to  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  whole  matter  and  that  his  ap- 
pointment will  very  shortly  be  announced.  Mr. 
Morency  is  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  forestry  and 
the  Crown  lands  of  the  province,  being  one  of  the  pro- 
vincial cullers.  The  illegal  cutting  is  supposed  to  have 
, been  done  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Gouin  adminis- 


. A PATENT  WEED  EXTERMINATOR. 

Herman  Thoeni,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  pat- 
ented the  weed  exterminator  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. Its  essential  feature  is  a tube  10  provided 
with  a suitable  penetrator  12,  which  is  tapered 
to  a point,  and  provided  at  its  upper  end  with  a 
threaded  stem  13,  adapted  to  be  screwed  into  the 
solid  end  14  of  the  tube  10.  The  cap  ii  is  removed 
and  the  reservoir  filled  with  a siritable  liquid  and 
the  point  of  the  penetrator  is  pressed  into  the  heart 
of  the  plant  or  weed  at  the  root.  The  finger-piece 
30  and  pull  21  are  then  engaged  by  the  fingers  and 
the  pull  elevated,  thereby  unseating  the  valve  ig 
and  opening  the  passage  17.  The  weed-killing 
liquid  to  pass  through,  and  in  practice  it  has  been 
out  from  the  reservoir  through  the  discharge  pas- 
sage into  the  passage  15  of  the  penetrator  and 
downwardly  into  the  heart  or  root  of  the  plant. 
The  valve  19  is  maintained  in  its  open  position 
only  long  enough  to  permit  the  desired  quantity  of 
■liquid  to  pass  the  same,  and  in  practice  it  has  been 
found  that  a few  drops  is  sufficient  to  kill  an  ordi- 
nary weed.  The  implement  is  claimed  to  be  par- 
ticularly useful  for  killing  weeds  on  lawns  and 
other  places  where  hoeing  cannot  be  done.  (Pat- 
ent No.  8i2,6t6.) 
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Prog^ram  of  the  Cemetery  Superintendents*  Convention. 

Detroit,  A.tigtist  21-23. 


The  local  committee  for  the  twentieth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents  to  be  held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  August 
21  to  23,  1906,  has  completed  its  arrangements,  and 
the  meeting  promises  to  be  a very  interesting  one. 

Headqua.rters  and  place  of  meeting  will  be  at  the 
Cadillac  hotel,  corner  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  ave- 
nues, where  members  can  secure  accommodations  on 
the  American  plan  at  the  following  rates : 

Rooms  without  bath,  $3.00,  $3.50  and  $4.00  per  day  ; 
rooms,  with  bath,  $4.00,  $4.50  and  upwards  per  day. 
Other  hotels  on  the  American  plan  nearby,  are : 

“Griswold,”  corner  Griswold  street  and  Grand  River 
avenue ; $2.00,  $3.00  and  $3.50  per  day. 

“Ste.  Clair,”  corner  Randolph  street  and  Monroe 
avenue ; $2.50  and  upward  per  day. 

“Normandie,”  ii  to  23  East  Congress  street;  $2.00 
and  upward  per  day. 

Hotels  on  the  European  plan  near  by  are : 

“Washington  Inn,”  opposite  the  Cadillac  on  Wash- 
ington avenue;  $1.50  and  upward  per  day. 

“Library  Park,”  Earrar  street,  opposite  Public 
Library;  $1.00  and  upward  per  day. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  members  make  special 
and  strenuous  efforts  to  attend  this  convention.  The 
committee  desires  to  advise  all  who  are  contemplating 
attending  to  communicate  with  the  hotels  and  engage 
accommodations  in  advance. 

The  program  is  as  follows : 

First  Day,  Tuesday,  August  21,  1906. 

Address  of  welcome : Hon.  George  P Codd,  mayor 
of  Detroit. 

Response:  President  A.  A.  C.  5. 

President’s  address.  Secretary-Treasurer’s  report. 

Communications  and  appointment  of  committees. 

Half  hour  with  the  Secretary  for  pajunent  of  dues 
and  application  for  membership. 

2 p.  m.  Special  cars  to  German  Lutheran,  Forest 


Lawn  and  Alount  Olivet  cemeteries,  returning  to  hotel 
at  6 p.  m. 

8 p.  m.  Report  of  Committee  on  Credentials ; in- 
troduction of  new  members. 

Address Ji-idge  Alfred  J.  Murphy 

Paper : “Our  Birthday” Bellett  Lawson 

Paper : “Water  Effects  in  the  Landscape” 

George  L.  Tilton 

Discussion.  Question  Box. 

Second  Day,  August  22,  1906. 

8 130  a.  m.  Special  cars  to  Woodmere  Cemetery, 
where  a morning  session  will  be  held. 

Paper:  “Satan  in  the  Cemetery”.  . . .John  J.  Stephens 
Paper:  “Trees,  Shrubs  and  Her’oaceous  Plants 

in  the  Cemetery”.  William  Crosby 

Inspection  of  the  cemetery. 

II  :30  a.  m.  Special  cars  to  Palmer  Park,  where 
luncheon  will  be  served. 

2 p.  m.  Special  cars  to  Woodlawn  Cemetery;  short 
session  in  Chapel. 

Paper : “Flower  Planting”  

W.  T.  Bolan,  London,  England 

Paper : “Rough  Boxes” Frederick  Green 

Paper:  “Legal  Matters  Affecting  Cemeteries”.  . . 

John  E.  Miller 

Inspection  of  cemetery. 

6 p.  m.  Return  to  city  by  special  cars.  . 

There  will  be  no  evening  session.  J 

Third  Day,  August  23,  1906. 

8 :30.  Special  conveyances  to  Elmwood  and  Mt. 
Elliot  cemeteries ; thence  to  Belle  Isle  Park,  visiting 
Horticultural  Hall  and  the  Aquarium. 

1 :30.  Assemble  at  Insel  Ruh  landing,  board  special 
steamer  for  Lake  St.  Clair,  U.  S.  Ship  Canal  and  the 
Flats.  Luncheon  and  refreshments  aboard  steamer. 

3 :oo  p.  m.  Closing  session  aboard  steamer. 

Election  of  officers.  Aliscellaneous  business. 

8:00  p.  m.  Steamer  to  foot  of  Woodward  avenue. 
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ENTRANCE  TO  ROSEDALE  AND  lANDEN  PARK  CEMETERIES,  IJNDEN,  N.  J, 


Cemetery  Entrances. 


The  necessity  for  improved  entrances  to  our  ceme- 
teries is  now  being  recognized  more  clearly  than 
ever  before,  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  the  contrast 
between  poor  appearing  gateways  and  the  well  cared 
for  grounds  beyond  them  is  detrimental  to  the  ceme- 
tery interests.  Another  reason  for  the  improvement 
to  be  observed  in  this  direction  is  the  fact  that  many 
well-to-do  lot  owners  and  public-spirited  citizens 
realize  that  no  more  appropriate  or  more  permanent 
memorial  can  be  erected  than  a handsome  cemetery 
entrance.  The  landscape  beauty  of  a modern  ceme- 
tery is  also  in  itself  another  powerful  demand  for 
well  designed  and  appropriate  boundaries  and  gate- 
ways, and,  much  more  than  the  recreation  parks  for 
the  people,  it  requires  that  there  should  be  elements 
of  beauty,  repose,  appropriateness  and  permanency  in 
all  designs  for  these  purposes.  Furthermore  art  must 
always  enter  into  the  work,  and  the  entrance  sur- 
roundings will  always  suggest  to  the  artist’s  eye,  a 
certain  proportion  and  style  adapted  to  the  particular 
conditions. 

Hence,  cemetery  gateways  should  never  be  hap- 
hazard selections.  The  site,  surroundings  and  de- 
velopment must  all.  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 


it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  where  the  subject  has 
been  studied  on  its  merits,  the  gates  and  gateways 
especially,  of  which  many  examples  have  been  erect- 
ed in  the  last  few  years,  show  a distinct  attention 
to  the  controlling  features,  and  it  may  readily  be 
expected  that  as  art  enters  more  fully  into  the  de- 
signs of  such  structures,  the  future  will  witness 
even  more  pronounced  progress. 

Ornamental  iron  work  has  been  a constantly  im- 
proving branch  of  our  constructive  industries  since 
the  great  international  exhibitions  stimulated  produc- 
ers, and  the  several  enterprising  manufacturers  who 
now  make  a specialty  of  this  class  of  metal  work, 
offer  an  attractive  array  of  designs  and  patterns  to 
induce  cemetery  corporations  to  supplement  their 
landscape  effects  by  the  erection  of  imposing  and  ar- 
tistic gateways. 

The  sentiment  that  God’s  Acre  should  be  enclosed 
will  probably  survive  when  many  another  deep  rooted 
idea  has  been  swept  away  by  the  march  of  progress, 
so  that  the  boundaries  should  also  be  considered  as 
a permanent  and  important  part  of  all  cemetery 
grounds  and  should  receive  due  and  positive  atten- 
tion. 
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The  President  stated  that  he  had  no  formal  report  to 
present,  no  matters  of  particular  import  having  come  before 
the  officers  of  the  Association  during  the  past  year.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  i)ossibilities  of  the  Association  as  a benefit 
to  the  cemeteries  of  the  state  and  as  an  illustration  of  the 
advantages  of  such  an  organization  to  these  interests  pointed 
to  the  A.  A.  C.  S.,  its  growth  and  accomplishments,  and 
called  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  value  of  the  work 
of  the  Illinois  Association.  A number  spoke  in  response, 
approving  the  efforts  made  thus  far  and  asking  for  continued 
work  in  it’s  behalf. 

An  informal  talk  followed  and  inspection  of  the  cemetery 
grounds  was  made  under  the  guidance  of  Messrs.  Graves  and 
Northrup. 

The  evening  session  was  held  in  the  Convention  Hall  of 
the  Illinois  Hotel,  and  there  was  first  presented  an  interest- 
ing and  instructive  paper  on  Cemetery  Drives  by  J.  G.  Mel- 
luish,  Civil  Engineer  of  Bloomington,  in  which  the  materials, 
widths  under  different  conditions,  distances  apart  and  costs 
were  entered  into.  Mr.  Melluish  recommended  for  the 
branch  drives  in  cemeteries,  concrete,  sixteen  feet  in  width 
with  curbing.  This  was  the  main  point  discussed,  and  caused 
considerable  questioning. 

The  question  box  brought  out  a spirited  discussion  on  a 
number  of  topics,  in  which  everyone  took  part.  Perpetual 
care,  sales  of  lots  on  time  payments,  and  how  to  provide  for 
old,  neglected  parts  of  the  cemetery  were  subjects  receiving 
attention. 

The  election  was  held  at  this  meeting  and  resulted  in  the 
unanimous  re-election  of  the  present  officers. 

On  June  27  at  9:30  a.  m.,  the  Association  met  again  at  the 
Bloomington  Cemetery  Lodge  and  listened  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Birney,  undertaker,  who  spoke  on  the  Relation  of  Undertaker 
and  Cemetery  Official. 

Mr.  Graves  then  read  from  the  reports  of  the  A.  A.  C.  S. 
some  papers  on  Planting  and  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Tilton, 
who  was  to  have  summarized  the  subject,  Mr.  Rudd  and  Mr. 


W e present  herewith  a number  of  cemetery  en- 
trances, each  characteristic  in  design  and  proportion, 
and  showing  in  connection  with  the  architectural  de- 
tails of  posts  and  wing  walls  that  varying  conditions 
can  be  very  satisfactorily  met.  The  descriptive  titles 
give  further  particulars,  and  readers  interested  can 
readily  obtain  any  further  information  desired. 


Aiuinal  reports  or  extracts  from  them^  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circidarSy  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department. 


MEETING  OF  ILLINOIS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries  held  a very  enjoy- 
able and  profitable  meeting  at  Bloomington,  June  26  and  27. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  Tuesday,  June  26,  at  2:30 
p.  m.  in  the  Lodge  at  Bloomington  Cemetery.  An  address  of 
welcome  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Bracken  of  the  Blooming- 
ton Business  Men’s  Association,  and  response  made  by  the 
President  I.  A.  C. 

On  roll  call  upwards  of  twenty  representatives  of  cemeteries 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  answered;  The  minutes  of  the 
Dwight  meeting  (1905)  were  read  and  approved,  after  which 
a recess  was  taken  and  several  new  members  introduced. 

The  Secretary  presented  a report  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  with  a statement  of  the  efforts  made  during  the 
past  year  to  interest  the  cemeteries  of  the  state. 
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Wallis  presented  their  views.  These  proved  to  be  of  great 
value  and  were  received  with  the  closest  attention. 

Mr.  Rudd  then  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of 
Platting,  calling  particular  attention  to  some  things  to  avoid. 
This  talk  also  was  full  of  interest  for  the  members,  and 
many  notes  were  made  of  the  points  elucidated.  Mr.  Miller 
then  discussed  Legal  Matters,  followed  by  a number  of  the 
members,  Mr.  Maas  particularly  offering  information  of 
value. 

Mr.  Vennum  invited  the  Association  to  meet  with  him  at 
Champaign  next  year  and  the  invitation  was  occepted. 

The  members  then  went  by  trolley  car  to  the  home  of 
Mr.  Graves  and  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  Mrs. 
Grave.?.  After  a delightful  hour  on  the  cool  veranda  with 
the  charming  family,  a picture  was  taken  on  the  broad  and 
shady  lawn  and  several  touring  cars  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Graves  and  Mr.  Means  of  the  Bloomington  Cemetery 
Board,  conveyed  the  party  for  an  afternoon  ride. 

The  convention  adjourned  amid  much  enthusiasm,  resolu- 
tions of  appreciation  for  the  entertainment  enjoyed  were 
presented  by  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Miss  Hoerr. 

The  Bloomington  meeting  was  declared  to  have  been  a 
decided  success,  the  particular  feature  being  the  active  part 
taken  by  everyone  attending.  Every  subject  presented  re- 
ceived some  attention  from  each  one  present. 

* * * 

NEW  ENGLAND  CEMETERY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  New  England  Cemetery  Association  met  June  14  at 
Newton,  Mass.,  as  guests  of  Superintendent  H.  Wilson  Ross 
of  Newton  Cemetery. 

The  party  met  in  Boston  and  proceeded  to  Newton  by 
cars  and  were  shown  through  the  chapel,  offices,  greenhouses 
and  grounds. 

A business  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel,  after  which 
dinner  was  served  in  Norumbega  Park,  where  the  party 
spent  the  afternoon. 

There  were  53  members  and  friends  present  and  4 super- 
intendents were  elected  to  membership,  bringing  the  total 
membership  to  60.  President  Floyd  will  represent  the  Asso- 
ciation at  Detroit  this  year,  accompanied  by  several  other 
members.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Massachusetts  were  well  represented  at  this  meeting. 

The  next  meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  for  a visit 
to  Manchester  and  Concord,  July  20. 

The  party  will  leave  Boston  by  train,  leaving  North  Union 
Station  at  8:15  a.  m.,  and  upon  arrival  at  Manchester,  will 
be  met  by  Superintendents  Erskine  and  Smith,  and  conducted 
through  Pine  Grove  and  Valley  Cemeteries. 

The  business  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  chapel  at  Pine 
Grove  Cemetery,  after  which  dinner  will  be  served  at  Pine 
Island  Park. 

Cars  will  then  be  taken  for  an  eighteen-mile  ride  through 
beautiful  New  Hampshire  scenery  to  call  upon  Superintend- 
ent Moulton,  who  has  charge  of  the  cemeteries  at  Concord, 
leaving  there  for  home  at  about  6 o’clock,  p.  m. 

❖ * 

OHIO  CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENTS  MEET. 

The  Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery  Superintendents 
and  Officials  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Columbus  and  Wash- 
ington Court  House,  June  12,  13  and  14. 

At  the  opening  session,  held  at  the  Neil  House,  Mayor 
Badger  gave  the  address  of  welcome  and  George  Van  Atta, 
of  Newark,  responded.  This  was  followed  by  the  annual  ad- 
dress of  the  president  and  the  reading  of  the  paper  by  H.  A. 
Church,  of  Urbana,  on  “Tree  and  Shrub  Planting  in  the 
Cemetery.” 

At  the  evening  session  E.  A.  Sloan,  of  Ironton,  read  a paper 


on  “Some  Requisites  of  an  Efficient  Cemetery  Superintend- 
ent,” and  John  J.  Stephens,  of  Columbus,  gave  his  report  as 
delegate  to  the  national  convention  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  M.  Whitaker, 
East  Liverpool;  vice-president,  George  Van  Atta,  Newark: 
and  H.  A.  Church,  Urbana;  secretary-treasurer,  G.  C.  Ander- 
son, Sidney;  delegates  to  national  convention  at  Detroit,  iMich., 
George  Gossard,  Washington ; C.  H.  and  J.  C.  Cline,  Dayton. 

On  the  second  day  the  members  assesmbled  at  the  Neil 
House  and  took  carriages  to  Ohio  State  University,  Franklin 
Park  and  Green  Lawn  Cemetery.  Luncheon  was  given  at 
the  latter  place  followed  by  an  organ  recital  in  the  chapel. 
At  the  evening  session  papers  were  read  by  D.  E.  Whitaker 
and  W.  W.  Disbro. 

The  last  day  was  spent  at  Washington  Court  House,  un- 
der the,  guidance  of  Retiring  President  Gossard. 

^ jfc  ^ 

CEMETERY  DRIVES. 

A correspondent  asks  us  to  “give  some  ideas  along  the 
lines  of  driveways  in  park  plan  cemeteries — how  close  together 
must  they  be  to  serve  cemetery  purposes.?” 

* * * 

In  cemeteries  as  in  other  places  there  should  be  as  few 
drives  as  possible,  while  fulfilling  all  necessary  requirements. 
It  has  been  found  in  many  cemeteries  unobjectionable  to  have 
lots  150  feet  from  a drive.  This  would  make  the  width  of  a 
section  enclosed  by  drives  300  feet.  The  length  of  these  sec- 
tions may  be  600  or  800  feet.  One  should  be  able  to  go  pretty 
directly  from  the  entrance  to  any  point  in  the  cemetery  so 
the  drives  will  naturally  branch  and  include  sections  having 
their  longer  dimensions  along  lones  radiating  from  the  gate- 
way. 

The  exact  location  of  the  drives  would  naturally  be  deter- 
mined by  the  topography  of  the  land.  Usually  a drive  should 
occupy  a valley  as  from  such  a position  the  lots  would  appear 
high  and  attractive.  As  far  as  possible  avoid  reverse  curves 
and  give  to  the  roads  easy  grades,  preferably  not  over  a rise 
or  fall  of  five  feet  in  one  hundred.  O.  C.  S. 

4:  * * 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

Calvary  Cemetery,  Quincy,  111.,  has  purchased  fourteen  ad- 
ditional acres,  making  a total  area  of  forty  acres. 

The  city  council  of  Belfast,  Me.,  has  appropriated  $2,000 
for  a new  receiving  tomb  at  Grove  Cemetery. 

The  Metairie  Cemetery  Association,  of  New  Orleans,  will 
improve  a large  tract  adjoining  its  present  cemetery,  and 
open  it  to  the  public  as  a park  until  it  is  needed  for  inter- 
ments. 

Elm  Grove  Cemetery,  Washington,  Iowa,  will  erect  a new 
receiving  vault  to  contain  eighteen  crypts. 

Bloom  Cemetery,  Morganville,  Kan.,  is  raising  funds  for 
new  entrance  gates  for  the  cemetery. 

The  city  council  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  to  erect  a new 
receiving  vault  in  Woodland  Cemetery. 

The  West  Pittston  Cemetery  Association,  Pittston,  Pa., 
has  voted  to  lease  two-thirds  of  the  output  of  a coal  mine 
underlying  the  cemetery,  and  to  devote  the  proceeds  to  the 
perpetual  maintenance  of  the  grounds. 

St.  John’s  Cemetery,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been  presented 
with  an  additional  tract  of  52,528  square  feet  of  land. 

The  contract  has  been  let  for  a new  receiving  vault  at  a 
cemetery  at  North  Adams,  Mass.  Beckwith  & Pike,  of  Pitts- 
field, are  the  contractors  for  the  structure  which  will  cost 
about  $10,000. 

The  United  .States  government  has  bought  one  and  three- 
quarter  acres  of  ground  as  an  addition  to  the  National  Ceme- 
tery on  Fulton  Hill,  near  Richmond,  Va. 
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The  New  Champion  Casket  Carriage 

DOUBLE  FOLDING 

Possesses  all  the  points  of  merit  of  any  truck  and  folds  into 

one-third  the  space 


Size  open  48  in.  long,  18  in.  wide,  20)4  in.  high.  Folds  into  a space  7)4x7)4x29  inches. 

Weight,  33  pounds. 


Construction  Mechanically 

Correct 


THE  CHAMPION  CHEMICAL  CO. 


ALL  SPECIAL  LOCK  NUT  JOINTS 
Impossible  for  any  nut  to  work  loose 

It  is  very  substantial  and  durable,  being  made 
from  the  best  material  obtainable  for  the  pur- 
pose. Every  part  a brace  to  the  other,  conse- 
quently the  strongest  carriage  on  the  market 
and  yet  the  lightest.  The  workmanship  is  first 
class  and  the  plating  is  thorough  in  every 
respect. 

PRICES  — 

No.  3324  Oxidized  Copper  . . $25.00 

No.  3325  Nickel 25.00 

No.  3326  Brass  Plated  ....  28.00 
Extra  for  Canvas  Case  . . . 1.00 


Grave  Tents,  Grave  Straps,  Etc.  We  fill 
orders  promptly  and  at  very  lowest  prices. 
WRITE  US 


Baker  Burglar  Proof  Grave  Vaults  are  un- 
approached for  protective  features,  convenience 
of  sealing  and  beauty  of  finish.  A handsome 
photogravure  album  upon  request. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


The  Casket  Car ri age  of  today 
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PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  THIS  MONTH  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 


Good  Roads  Magazine  (G.  R.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  lOo. 

Harper's  Bazaar  ( H.  Baz.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Independent  (Ind.),  .$2.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Intei-national  Studio  (Int.  S.),  $5.00 

year;  single  copy,  50c. 

.lournal  of  N.  Y.  Botanical  Garden  (J. 
N.  Y.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Ladies’  Home  Journal  (L.  H.  J.),  $1.25 
year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Living  Age  (Liv.  A.),  $6.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  20c. 

Municipal  Engineering  CM.  E.),  $2.00 

year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Nineteenth  Century  (19th  C.),  $4.50 

year;  single  copy,  50c. 

Outlook,  The  (0.1,  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Plant  World.  The  (P.  W.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Science  (Sc.),  $5.00  year;  single  copy, 
50c. 

Woodland  and  Roadside  (W.  R.),  25c 
year;  single  copy.  10c. 

World’s  Work,  The  (W.  W. ),  $3.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

American  Botanist.  The  (A.  B.),  $1.00 
year:  single  copy,  lOc. 


Cfbic  Imprdhements,  Home  Grounds. 

Beautiful  .A.merica — Dept.  By  J.  Hor- 
ace McFarland.  ■ Current  Ladies’ 

H.  J. 

Garden  Cities  and  Suburbs.  Int. 

Studio,  28:376,  June,  ’06. 

Garden  Cities.  Peterson,  Wales.  Out- 
look. 82  :S9.  Jan.  13,  '06. 

School  Gardening  at  Washington. 
By  S.  B.  Sipe.  Illust.  Elementary 
School  Teacher,  6:417-19.  Apr.,  ’06. 
School  Garden  Work  at  Hyannis, 
Mass.  By  W.  A.  Baldwin.  Illust. 
Education  26:447-61.  -Apr.,  ’06. 
School  Yard  Idea,  Happy.  By  E. 
Conway.  Ladies’  H.  J.,  23:47.  IMay, 
’06. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Blair  Eyrie,  Beautiful  Garden  at.  By 

I.  J.  Jones.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.,  10:35-8. 
May,  ’06. 

Enclosed  Garden,  Plea  for  the.  By 
S.  S.  Wainwright.  Atl.  M.,  97:509. 
Apr.,  ’06. 

Garden  Slopes  and  Banks.  Liv.  Age. 

249:311-3.  May  5,  ’06. 

Herb  and  Rose  Gardens.  By  E.  Wat- 
son. Bust.  Harp.  Baz.,  40:521-6. 
June,  ’06. 

Landscape  Gardening  in  California. 

Arch.  Rec.,  19:473-4.  June,  ’06. 
Lawns,  English,  and  Literary  Folk. 
By  J.  Hawthorne.  Atl.  M.,  97:817- 
24.  June,  ’06. 

Terraced  Garden.  By  S.  S.  Wain- 
wright. Atl.  M.,  97:671-5.  May, 
’06. 

Towm  and  Village  Betterment.  By 


-•Vtlantic  Monthly  (Atl.  M.),  $4.00  year; 
single  copy,  35c. 

Botanical  Gazette  (Bot.  Gaz.),  $5.00 
year;  single  copy,  50c. 

Charities  (Char.),  $2.00  year;  single 
copy,  20c. 

Country  Gentleman,  The  (C.  G.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Country  Life  in  America  (C.  L.  A.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Dial,  The  (D.),  $2.00  year;  single  copy. 
20c. 

Education  (Ed.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy, 
25c. 

Elementary  School  Teacher  (El.  S.  T.), 
$1.50  year;  single  copy,  15c. 

Floral  Life  (P.  L.),  50c  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Florists'  Review  (F.  R.),  $1.00  year; 

single  copy,  5c. 

Florists'  Exciiange  (F.  E.),  $1.00  a year; 
single  copy,  5c. 

Forestry  and  Inigation  (F.  I.),  $1.00 
vear;  single  copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine  (G.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gardening  (Gard.),  $2.00  year;  single 


E;  T.  Hartman.  Charities,  16:248- 
50.  May,  ’06. 

Tree  Book.  By  J.  E.  Rogers.  Dial, 
40:358-9.  June  I,  ’06. 

Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Public  Grounds. 

Dust  Prevention.  G.  R.  M.,  7:442-6. 
June,  ’06. 

Flora!  Funeral  Fashions.  By  W.  J. 
Williams.  F.  R.,  18:339-40.  June 
28.  ’06. 

Grass  Mixtures,  or  Straight  Ken- 
tucky? By  Leonard  Barron.  Illust. 
C.  L.  -A.,  9:952.  Mch.,  ’06. 

Grasses,  North  .American.  By  A.  S. 
Hitchcock.  Bot.  Gaz.,  41 :298-8.  Apl., 
'06. 

Oil  on  Roads,  Experiments  with.  M. 

E.,  31:33-6.  July,  ’06. 

Riverside  Drive,  New  York.  By  F.  S. 
Wulliamson.  Illust.  G.  R.  M.,  7.- 
425-32.  June,  ’06. 

Road  Building,  Use  of  Machinery  in. 

Illust.  G.  R.  M.,  7:457-8. 

Roman  Catacombs.  By  H.  W. 
Hoare  19th  Century,  58:775-89. 
Nov.,  ’05. 

Westrumite  in  Road  Construction, 
llust.  G.  R.  M.,  7:451.  June,  ’06. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Aquatic  Plants,  Notes  On.  By  W. 
Tricker.  Illust.  Gard.,  14:289-90. 
June  IS,  ’06. 

Bedding  Plants.  Illust.  Gard.,  14: 

291-3.  June  IS,  ’06. 

Burbank,  Luther,  Personal  Impres- 
sions. By  Hugo  de  Vries.  Inde- 
pendent, 60:1134-40.  May  17,  ’06. 
Chestnut  Disease,  A Serious.  By  W. 


A.  Murrill.  Illust.  J.  N.  Y.,  7:143- 
53.  June,  ’06. 

Earthquakes  and  the  Forest.  By  M. 
L.  Fuller.  Illust.  F.  I.,  12:261-7. 
June,  ’06. 

Ferns,  Naming,  without  a Book.  By 
Willard  N.  Clute.  A.  B.,  10:101-8. 
June,  ’06. 

Flower  Garden.  -A  Northern.  Illust. 
C.  G.,  71:616.  June  28,  ’06. 

Forest  Trees,  Notes  on — VII,  The 
Beech.  F.  I.,  12:296-7.  June,  ’06. 
Growth  of  Some  Massachussets 
Trees.  By  Geo.  E.  Stone.  W.  R., 
5:52-3-  July,  ’06. 

Hardy  Plants,  The  Best,  of  the 
Heath  Family.  By  John  Dunbar. 
Illust.  G.  M.,  3:334-6.  July,  ’06. 
Peonies.  By  Danske  Dandridge.  Il- 
lust. F.  L.,  July,  ’06. 

Peony  Nomenclature.  By  C.  W. 
Ward.  Illust.  F.  R.,  18:342-3. 

June  28,  ’06. 

Peony  Society,  American,  3d  Annual 
Meeting.  Illust.  Gard.,  14:305-6. 
July  I,  ’06.  F.  R.,  18:275-7.  June 
21,  ’06.  F.  E.,  21:798-800.  June  23, 
’06. 

Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
-Annual  Meeting.  F.  L.,  19:130-5. 
June,  ’06. 

Plants,  Growing,  Moving  Pictures  of. 

W.  W.,  12:7690.  June,  ’06. 
Redwood,  California.  By  S.  B.  El- 
liott. Illust.  F.  L.,  10:136-7.  June, 
’06. 

Seed  Business,  History  and  Present 
Condition  of.  By  B.  Landreth.  F. 
E.,  21  :820-i.  June  30,  ’06. 

Seed  Trade  -Assn.,  Am.  Convention 
of.  F.  E.,  21:832-3.  June  30,  '06. 
Tropical  Plants,  Disintegrating  Influ- 
ence of.  By  M.  T.  Cook.  Illust. 
P.  W.,  9:129-31.  June,  ’06. 

Water  Lilies,  The  Tender  Day- 
Blooming.  By  Henry  S.  Conard. 
Illust.  G.  M.,  3:321-5.  July,  '06. 
Wild  Plants,  Experiments  in  Grow- 
ing, Science,  23 :784-5.  IMay  18,  '06, 


Reports,  Etc.,  Received. 

Purdue  University  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
has  issued  Bulletin  No.  112,  Vol. 
XIII  on  “Commercial  Fertilizers,” 
that  gives  the  state  inspection  law, 
its  methods  of  administration,  and 
detailed  analyses  and  reports  of  in- 
spection of  commercial  fertilizers. 

“The  Beautifying  of  HonoUdu,”  is 
the  title  of  an  elaborate  and  inter- 
esting, report  prepared  by  Mr. 
Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  who  re- 
cently visited  that  city  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  the  future  improvement  of 
the  Hawaiian  capital.  It  considers 
in  detail  the  improvements  necessary 
for  the  business  section,  the  resi- 
(Continued  on  p.  VIII). 


copy,  10c. 
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WHAT  MORE  COULD  YOU  ASK? 

We  will  send  any  Cemetery  Org-anization  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  one  of  our 


CAPITOL 

Lawn  Trimmers  and  Edgers 

on  Ten  Days’ 

FREE  TRIAL 

Why?  Because  we  are  posi- 
tive that  a trial  will  convince 
you  that  all  we  claim  for  this 
indispensable  tool  is  true. 
When  YOU  are  convinced  you 
can  remit  for  the  machine.  We 
run  all  the  risk.  ^ Just  drop 
us  a line,  giving  name  of 
your  Cemetery  Organization, 
requesting  us  to  send  our  free 
trial  machine,  and  we  will 
promptly  forward  the  same  to 
you.  Write  to-day. 


THE  SECREST  MANUFACTURING  CO..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Western  Sales  Agency,  Denver,  Colo. 


GALVANIZED 


tSHeep  Manure  — 

For  Park  and  Cemetery 
Lawns  use  sheepmanure. 

George  Ripperger 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 
AI.I,  ORDERS  FIEDED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED 
All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  In  Stock 
Order  Direct  from  the  Mannfactnrers 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR.  PENN. 


CA5T  IRON  GRAVE  LOT  MARKS 


Catalogue 
ON  Request 


BERGER  MFG.  CO 


4227-4229  Fergus  St. 


- CINCINNATI,  O. 


Marks  for  all 
Requirements 


ALWAYS  MENTION  PARK  AND  CEMETERY  WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS 
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Park  and  Cemetery 

= AND  = 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art  out-of-Doors.  with 
special  reference  to  the  improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  g^rounds.  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 
Eastern  Office  s 

1538  Am.Tract  Society  Bldg,,  New  York, 

Subscription  Sl.OO  a Year  in  Advance. 

Foreign  Subscription  SI. 60. 

Pubiished  Monthiy. 

Issued  on  the  15th  of  the  Month, 


(Continued  fr^m  p.  VI.) 
dence  streets,  the  railroad  station 
and  water  front,  Union  Square,  the 
boulevards,  drives  and  parks,  and  is 
accompanied  two  maps,  one  show- 
ing a system  of  park  reservations 
and  connecting  drives,  and  the  other 
a plan  for  improving  Union  Square. 


Personal. 

Roderick  Campbell,  superintendent 
and  landscape  gardener  of  Green 
Lawn  Cemetery,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  re- 
cently sustained  painful  injuries  in 
attempting  to  stop  a runaway  horse. 

Frank  H.  Nutter,  Jr.,  has  been 
elected  to  succeed  his  father  as  en- 
gineer of  the  park  board  at  Minne- 
apolis. Mr.  Nutter.  Sr.,  has  been  the 
park  engineer  since  its  organization 
twenty-three  years  ago,  and  his  son 
has  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
work  for  eleven  years.  Mr.  Nutter, 
Jr.,  is  a graduate  of  the  Engineering 
Department  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Sid  J.  Hare,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
spent  about  two  months  in  Joplin, 
Mo.,  preparing  plans  for  a new  park 
of  i6o  acres  which  was  given  to  the 
city  by  Mr.  Chas.  Schifferdecker.  Mr. 
Hare  was  also  in  charge  of  improve- 
ments at  Mount  Hope  Cemetery  in 
Joplin  and  for  the  Country  Club,  the 
Children’s  Home,  and  several  private 
grounds. 

W’arren  H.  Manning,  of  Boston, 
has  been  employed  to  make  the  land- 
scape plans  for  a section  of  ground 
comprising  sixteen  blocks  in  New 
Orleans,  which  is  to  be  improved  as 
a model  residence  district  by  the 
New  Orleans  Real  Estate  Mortgage 
and  Securities  Co. 

Olmsted  Brothers,  Brookline,  Mass., 
announce  that  they  have  added  two 
new  members  to  their  firm — Messrs. 
Parcival  Gallagher  and  James  Frederick 
Dawson.  Mr.  Gallagher  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Pray  & Gal- 
lagher. and  Mr.  Dawson  has  been  with 
the  Olmsted  Brothers  since  1895.  ’> 


High-grade  Iron  and  Wire  Fences 

for  all  purposes.  The  kind  that  lasts  the  long'est, 
looks  the  best  and  costs  the  least. 


Cemetery  Fences  and  Entrances  a Specialty 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  AND  FENCE  COMPANY 

386  S.  Senate  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Austin  Street  Sprinklers 


Built  in  six  sizes 
and  seven  styles. 
Wood  or  steel  tanR» 
Steel  frame. 

Patent  wlieels. 
Trussed  Gears, 
Simplest  and  most 
effective  valves. 


Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  rollers. 

Sweepers  and  Earth-handling  Machinery 

The  Austin- Western  Co.,  Ltd. 

CHICAGO 


WHITE  GLAZED 

XERR/\-COXX/\ 


GRAVE  and  lot  markers 


DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO..  Limaville.  Ohio 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENINQ  — = By  F.  A.  Waugh 

An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles  governing  outdoor  art,  with 
many  suggestions  for  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Illustrated,  12  mo.  Cloth;  price,  $0  SO.  S.nt  postpaid  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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We  Have  Been  Getting 

good,  sound  greenhouse  building  experience  for 
some  50  years.  If  you  want  to  pay  for  your  experi- 
ence, buy  from  the  other  firms  — if  you  want  to 
make  our  experience  pay  you  — then  buy  from  us. 


LORD  & BURNHAM  CO. 

Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 

1133  Broadway,  Cor.  26th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Boston  Branch — 819  Tremont  Building 


Either  way  — the  right  down 
practical  working  proposition  — 
or  the  combining  of  both  the 
practical  and  the  ornamental 
greenhouse. 


7^££S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  and  Most  Varied  Collections  in  America 


ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


Illustrated  Descriptiye  Catalogue  (144 
pages),  also  Descriptive  List  of  Novelties 
and  Specialties  witli  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  New  Hardy  White  Rose 
FRAU  DRUSCHKI  mailed  FREE  on 
recjuest. 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decora- 
tion for  a grave.  Write  for  samples 
of  go«ds. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,  0. 


Anyone  sending  a sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  m probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  & Co.  receive 
ipeciat  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Dargest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year ; four  months,  $L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  & C0.36’Broadway,  f|eW  YOtk 

Branch  Office,  625  F St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


M.  B.  MISHLER,  Ravenna,  Ohio 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer  of  TERRA  COTTA  grave  and 
lot  markers.  Machine  for  making,  patented  May  29th,  1894. 
Not  only  the  best  but  also  the  cleapest  marker  made. 

White  Glazed  Tops  a Specialty 
Our  Terra  Cotta  Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

Are  in  use  in  33  states  and  Canada,  and  have  been  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  for  the  National  Cemeteries.  Standard  size  3 inches  diam- 
eter by  12  inches  long.  Numbered,  lettered  or  marked  to  order.  We  sell 
direct.  Our  prices  will  interest  j'ou.  Get  our  descriptive  pamphlet. 

M.  B.  MISHLER,  Ravenna,  Ohio 


Greenhouses  of  Satisfaction 


They  satisfy  everybody.  For  park  or  cemetery  they  are  unequalled.  The  outside 
pleases  the  eye,  the  inside  satisfies  the  mind — and  the  pocket.  An  artistic  exterior — 
a practical  interior.  You  see  the  Premiers  are  built  by  specialists— that  is  why  they 
are  so  perfect.  Double  strength  everything.  A handy  man  can  erect  one  in  a few 
hours— that  is  because  they  are  so  portable. 

Write  yor  ittuJlraied  tiat  4-6 

Chas.  H.  Manley,  Premier  Works,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 
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Obituary. 

Eugene  Cushman,  Superintendent 
of  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  was  killed  June  i,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  leave  the  police  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  was  mur- 
dered or  accidentally  killed.  His 
body  was  run  over  by  a trolley  car 
at  5th  avenue  and  84th  street,  Brook- 
lyn, about  2 o’clock  a.  m.  The  mo- 
torman  and  passengers  were  of  the 
opinion  that  he  was  dead  before  be- 
ing struck  by  the  car,  and  the  police 
share  this  view,  suspecting  that  he 
may  have  been  murdered,  and  his 
body  placed  on  the  track  by  his  as- 
sailants for  the  purpose  of  hiding 
evidence  of  the  crime.  Mr.  Cush- 
man was  54  years  old,  and  had  been 
superintendent  of  Greenwood  since 
1893,  when  he  succeeded  L.  J.  Wells 
in  that  position. 


Trade  Publications?  etc.?  Received. 

Edward  P.  Adams,  Landscape  Ar- 
chitect, S3  State  St.,  Boston,  sends 
several  handsome  pictures  showing 
e.xamples  of  grounds,  public  and  pri- 
vate, planned  and  improved  under 
ris  direction.  They  are  inserted  on 
loose  sheets  in  a neatly  executed 
cor  er.  and  make  very  effective  ad- 
vertising literature. 

Lawncroft  Cemetery,  operated  by 
the  Interstate  Cemetery  Co.,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  issues  what  is  ordi- 
narily known  as  a “house  organ,’’  a 
publication  devoted  exclusively  to 
matters  pertaining  to  the  cemeterv. 
Vol.  I.,  No.  I,  is  well  printed  and 
contains  some  valuable  general  ceme- 
tery matter  in  addition  to  informa- 
tion about  Lawncroft. 

Peonies  and  German  Iris:  Illus- 
trated catalog  and  price-list  from  The 
Peterson  Nursery,  Chicago. 

Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  Shelbyville, 
Ind.,  sends  a booklet  containing  arti- 
cles of  association,  rules  and  regula- 
tions, etc. 

The  Belle  City  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  174 
C.,  Racine,  Wis.,  are  making  an  offer 
of  especial  interest  to  park  and  cem- 
etery superintendents  in  their  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Belle  City  carts, 
which  may  be  easily  changed  from 
barrel  to  box  carriers  and  are  a valu- 
able aid  in  keeping  the  grounds  clean. 

The  Secrest  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Cleve- 
land, O.,  manufacturers  of  the  Cap- 
itol Lawn  Trimmer  and  Edger,  a de- 
vice that  has  been  found  usefnl  in 
parks  and  cemeteries  for  trimming 
the  edges  of  paths,  and  around  mon- 
uments and  stone  work,  are  making 
a special  announcement  of  a free  ten- 
days’  trial  of  their  machine,  which 


STONE  CRUSHERS  A^D  ST.MM0I.I  TW 
PARKS  ANi,  CEMETERIESilS^piffl 


CHAPTER  I 

A first  investment  isotlen  a horse  roller.  We  furn- 
ish this  (price  as  low  as  $148.00).  When  the  needs  de- 
mand a Steam  Roller,  the  Universal  is  recommended. 
It  will  both  toll  the  roads  and  drive  the  stone  crusher 
or  other  machinery.  Prices  range  from  $1,450  upwards 
according  to  size.  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  New  York; 
Cave  Hill.  Louisville;  Forest  Park,  St.  Louis  use  them.’ 
Our  next  chapter  will  relate  to  Stone  Crushers,  of  whicli 
we  build  sizes  especially  adapted  to  Park  and  Cemeteries 


Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Co. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

S X E AV 
ROLLERS 

OF  ALL  K.IINOS 

For  rollings  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successful  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveways. 

Send  for  catalogtie^ 


New  York  Office,  St. 


IRON'FLOWER'VASES 

WITH  RESERVOIR 


CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD  AND  LASTS  A LIFETIME 

For  Lawns,  Churches,  Cemeteries.  School  Houses. 

Cemetery  Lot  Enclosures,  Etc. 

Over  200  Plain  and  Ornamental  Designs.  Write  to-day  for  Catalog  No.  28. 
The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.  - Cincinnati  O.,  LI,  S,  A. 

“THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  IRON  FENCE  WORKS” 


IRON  SETTEES 


These  Reservoir  Vases  do  not  need  watering  oftener  than  every  10  or  15  days. 
The  soil  remains  moist,  open  and  loose.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 


Wanted — Agents 

We  want  Cemetery  Superintendents  and 
Sextons  who  are  interested  to  write  us  for 
our  proposition  for  selling  monuments.  We 
have  the  best  proposition  ever  offered. 

This  is  the  season  to  sell  work. 


MOORE  MONUMENT  CO. 

STERLING  - - - ILLINOIS 


Stone  Grave  Vaults 


The  best  underground  vault  on  the  market  at 
a reasonable  price.  Prompt  shipments.  All 
sizes  kept  in  stock. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

Our  vaults  are  finished  complete  and  shipped 
ready  for  use.  The  handling  of  these  vaults  means  a constant  and  permanent  source  of 
income  w hich  you  never  had  before. 

Cemetery  associations  wishing  to  increase  their  yearly  revenue  should  write  us  at  once. 


SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO.,  ::  ::  McDermott,  Ohio 
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will  be  found  in  their  advertisement 
on  page  VII.  The  firm  shows  some 
very  flattering  recommendations 
from  officials  who  have  tried  the 
Capitol,  and  those  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  its  merits  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  accept  this  trial' 
offer  which  is  the  first  ever  made  by 
this  firm.  The  Capitol  is  in  use  in  many 
public  grounds  and  the  firm  write  that 
they  have  yet  to  receive  a complaint. 


L 


LAWSON  Jr. 


T 


OTdscape 


44W.EA<iLE  ST..BUFFALO.N.Y 

I ]i» 


Planting  and  working  plans  furnished 
for  parks,  cemeteries,  public  and  private 
grounds.  Improvement  and  organization  ot  cem»- 
teries  a specialty.  Fifteen  years' experience. 


Popularity  proven  by  repeated  orders. 

Plenty  of  A-1  references  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Only  metallic  Park  Basket  that  is  light 
and  easy  to  handle  ; still  not  subject  to 
breakage  in  handling  about  the  grounds. 

Has  deep  corrugated  inside  can,  remov- 
able for  emptying  contents. 

Park,Cemetery  andlmprovementBoards 
send  your  address  and  receive  description, 
etc.,  in  detail. 

THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO. 


CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


THE  OHIO  STRIICTURAl  IRON  CO. 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING.  PAT.  AUG.  1 


3,  >901. 


These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  inch,  4 inch 
and  B inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
ery  Specialties.  Address,  LEO  O.  HMASE,  OrtK.  F*/\RK.,  ILL. 


CLIPPER 

HAND  and  PONY  LAWN  MOWERS 

will  cut  short  grass,  tail  grass  and  weeds. 
We  also  manufacture  Marine  Gasoline 
Engines,  2 to  8 H.P.  Please  send  draft,  money 
order  orl  registered  letter,  naa  . 


U in.  Mowers,  $5 
15  in.  “ $6 

18  in.  “ $7 

21  in.  “ $8 

24  in.  “ $18 


CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

DIXON,  ILLINOIS 


Grooved  and  Bolted 


Slate  Grave  Vaults 


CLEAN.  STRONG.  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Can 
ship  at  short  notice.  Special  Attention  given 
to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work.  Write  for 
prices  and  particulars  to  the  manufacturer. 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.,  Bangor, Penn. 
How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS.  JR. 

EX-SUPT.  OP  PARKSj  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

CONTAINS  27  chapters  of  Suggestive 
Text,  profusely  illustrated.  Good 
advice  on  the  Selection  of  Home 
Grounds — Site  of  House — Roads  and 
Paths — Lawns — Flower  Garden  s — 
Trees — Shrubs — Plants — Vines — Resi- 
dential Parks,  Pences,  Bridges  and 
Summer  Houses — List  of  Plants  for 
General  Use  on  Home  Grounds — Parks 
and  Parkways — Churchyards  and  Cem- 
eteries— City  and  Village  Squares — 
Railroad  Station  Grounds.  Size  5x7^2  ; 
249  pages.  Biiidiug,  cloth.  Price,  $1.00 
R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
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(Coiitiuued  from  page  99) 

of  wooden  construction  and  elevated  from  two  to  six  feet 
from  the  ground. 

“The  owner's  name  must  surmount  eveiw  billboard. 

“Their  construction  must  be  approved  and  a permit  issued 
by  the  building  commissioner. 

“Wooden  fences  shall  not  be  more  than  eight  feet  high. 

“Alterations  of  billboards  and  signs  must  be  made  within 
sixty  days  and  fences  immediately.” 

Building  Commissioner  Bartzen  has  been  especially  active 
in  the  crusade,  and  recently  tore  down  some  particularly 
offensive  boards  on  a building  opposite  the  City  Hall. 

* * * 

Councilman  Revelle,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  introduced 
into  the  council  of  that  city  an  ordinance  regulating  the 
erection  of  billboards  and  providing  a fine  for  the  violation 
of  the  law.  The  ordinance  was  referred  to  the  fire  aild 
water  committee,  and  is  as  follows : 

“Section  i.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  place 
or  erect  any  billboard  for  the  display  of  any  advertising 
matter  on  any  lot  within  the  city  of  Seattle  less  than  fifteen 
feet  from  any  marginal  line  of  such  lot,  and  it  shall  also 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  in  control  of  any  lot,  as  owner 
or  agent,  to  knowingly  allow  or  permit  any  billboard  for 
the  display  of  any  advertising  matter  to  be  placed  or"  erected 
less  than  fifteen  feet  from  the  marginal  line  of  such  lot. 

“Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  place  or 
erect  any  billboard  for  the  display  of  any  advertising  matter 
on  any  lot  within  the  city  of  Seattle  at  a greater  height  than 
six  feet,  and  it  shall  also  be  unlawful  for  any  person  in 
control  of  any  lot,  as  owner  or  agent,  to  knowingly  allow  or 
permit  any  billboard  for  the  display  of  any  advertising  matter 
to  be  placed  or  erected  at  a greater  height  than  six  feet 
above  the  ground. 

“Sec.  3.  Any  person  found  guilty  of  any  violation  of  this 
ordinance  shall  be  fined  in  any  amount  not  to  exceed  $ioo 
or  imprisoned  for  any  period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  or  be 
both  so  fined  and  imprisoned.” 

^ * 

The  Minneapolis  Improvement  League  has  started  a vigor- 
ous agitation  to  remove  the  signboards  which  flank  the 
entrance  of  the  Central  Avenue  Bridge,  as  part  of  the  clean- 
ing-up for  the  approaching  convention  of  the  G.  A.  R. 

* * Ji: 

The  Civic  League  of  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  has  adopted  the 
novel  method  of  offering  prizes  to  school  children  for  remov- 
ing advertising  signs  from  telegraph  poles,  trees,  walls,  and 
other  places  and  the  local  paper  reports  that  they  disappeared 
“as  if  swept  away  by  a cyclone.”  Eight  prizes  were  offered 
for  the  largest  bundles  of  the  offending  signs  that  were 
brought  in.  John  H.  Rich  is  president  of  the  League. 

* * * 

Alderman  Fuhrmann,  of  Buffalo,  has  drafted  an  ordinance 
to  be  introduced  into  the  Council,  in  which  it  is  made  un- 
lawful to  erect  a signboard  or  fence  more  than  seven  feet 
high  without  permission  of  the  Common  Council  and  all 
such  structures  now  existing  are  declared  nuisances.  More- 
over, all  billboards  are  to  pay  an  annual  tax.  The  fee  for 
such  a license  is  placed  at  $25  for  every  fifteen  feet  of 
horizontal  frontage  of  each  billboard  not  over  seven  feet 
high,  and  $75  for  every  fifteen  feet  of  horizontal  frontage 
for  each  billboard  more  than  seven  feet  high.  All  licenses 
are  to  expire  on  April  30th  of  each  year,  and  may  be  re- 
voked by  the  Mayor  at  any  time  if  the  structure  so  licensed 
shall  be  held  by  him  to  be  a menace,  detriment  or  nuisance. 


Village  improvement  societies  in  a number  of  Massachusetts 
towns  have  been  active  in  tearing  down  or  securing  the 
removal  of  obnoxious  signs.  In  Blandford,  a number  of 
leading  citizens  started  on  the  war  path  and  tore  down  all 
they  could  find,  even  painting  out  signs  on  rocks  and  walls. 

“In  the  town  of  Franklin,”  says  the  Frainiughain  Tribune, 
“the  Village  Improvement  Society  secured  authority  to  remove 
a big  painted  advertisement  from  the  mammoth  boulder  near 
the  Republican  bridge.  A letter  recently  sent  to  the  flour 
manufacturing  concern  in  the  West  brought  back  a reply 
that  the  concern  was  sorry  for  any  trouble  its  agent  had 
caused  and  requested  the  Village  Improvement  Society  to 
charge  the  bill  to  the  company.” 

At  Wellesley,  strenuous  action  on  the  part  of  good  citizens 
transformed  into  kindling  wood  several  great  billboards  that 
obscured  the  landscape  and  were  otherwise  an  offense  to  the 
beauty  of  the  town. 


The  Trees  and  Shrubs 

That  Give  the  Best  Results 

Have  you  ever  noticed  the  forlorn  appearance  that  the  small 
switchy  trees  and  spindley  shrubs  produce?  They  impart  an  air  of 
poverty  to  the  surroundings  and  unless  of  vigorous  health,  usually 
succumb  to  the  transplanting.  If  they  do  live  it  requires  at  least 
two  years  fur  them  to  make  a satisfactory  appearance.  If  they  die. 
their  cost,  including  the  expense  of  planting,- is  a total  loss;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  year’s  growth  lost.  Such  stock  is  pardonable  for  use 
where  minimum  first  cost  is  the  keynote  and  results  are  given  scant 
attention,  butdecidedly  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  genuine 
plant  lover  who  seeks  to,  ornament  his  grounds  effectively  at  least 
expense. 

SACRIFICE  THE  QUANTITY 

IF  NECESSARY 

HUT  NEVER  THE  QUALITY 

is  our  advice  to  the  planter.  It  is  the  most  satisfactory  rule  for 
those  who  want  the  best  results  at  least  cost.  If  you  want  results— 
not  cheaply  grown  stock— then  we  can  serve  you  successfully,  for 
our  stock  has  been  grown  for  the  planter  who  appreciates  the  value 
of  quality.  To  grow  the  inferior  sort  would  be  to  squander  the 
prestige  acquired  in  52  years  of  experience. 

Write  us  for  free  advice  or  suggestions  relating  to  hardy  orna- 
mental plants. 

Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Inc. 

Growers  of  Highest  Grade  Ornamental  Plants- 
Dreshertown  Box  X Penna. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


A Simple  System  of  Keeping  a 
Complete  Record  of  Interments, 

Lot  owners.  Location  of  Graves,  etc. 

Specimen  Paces  Sent  on  Appucation 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER 

324  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHIOAQO 
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Park  Notes. 

(Continued  from  p.  97.) 

southern  part  of  the  city  for  a public  park.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  land  will  cost  about  $200,000. 

Citizens  of  Salem,  Ohio,  have  presented  to  that  town  a 
twenty-five  acre  tract  known  as  Evans’  Grove  which  is  to  be 
improved  and  known  as  Centennial  Park. 

The  construction  work  on  Washington  Park,  a new  130- 
acre  tract  at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  completed. 

The  house  of  delegates  of  St.  Louis  has  voted  to  buy  the 
the  old  fair  ground  for  a public  park.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  city  shall  pay  $100,000  a year  for  thirteen  years,  and 
then  shall  have  the  privilege  of  purchase  for  $460,000. 

Public  contributions  amounting  to  $279,000  have  been 
raised  by  citizens  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  for  the  purchase 
of  a public  park. 

The  parl<:  commissioners  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  has  purchased 
an  eighty-acre  tract  for  $24,000  to  be  improved  as  a public 
park. 

* * * 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

The  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  a bond  issue  of  $50,000 
with  which  to  erect  a new  zoo,  and  is  now  considering  the 
question  of  its  location. 

The  park  commission  of  Philadelphia  will  build  a sea  wall 
and  raise  the  driveway  along  a portion  of  Wissahickon  Drive 
to  prevent  the  overflow  of  Wissahickon  Creek.  The  work 
will  cost  $66,700. 

The  park  board  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  will  construct  a new 
entrance  to  Roger  Williams  Park. 

A committee  of  the  city  council  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  making 
investigations  with  a view  to  purchasing  an  addition  to 
Lafayette  Park. 

The  park  board  of  Buffalo  has  voted  to  issue  $50,000  worth 
of  bonds  for  completing  the  improvements  in  Niagara  Square 
where  the  new  McKinley  monument  is  being  erected. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Greater  New  York  for  the  establishment  of  school  gardens 
in  McCarren  Park,  Brooklyn.  The  tract  will  be  large  enough 
to  accommodate  five  hundred  individual  gardens.  The  work 
of  improvement  is  to  be  carried  on  by  the  park  board  and 
it  is  expected  will  be  finished  this  fall. 

Improvements  v.dll  be  made  to  the  Magazine  street  en- 
trance to  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans,  and  the  shell  road 
will  be  re-surfaced.  The  drainage  canal  at  the  St.  Charles 
street  entrance  will  also  be  filled  in  and  improvements  made 
there. 

Park  Commissioner  W.  A.  Joyce,  of  Buffalo,  in  a recent 
newspaper  interview  suggests  the  establishment  of  a dove- 
cote in  a public  park.  He  thinks  this  will  prove  interesting 
to  the  children,  and  also  suggests  flights  of  homing  pigeons 
between  nearby  cities. 

A music  stand  in  Centennial  Park  and  a fountain  in 
Lincoln  Park  are  two  improvements  planned  by  the  park 
board  of  Holland,  Mich. 

The  public  square  opposite  the  union  depot  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  town  that  is 
much  admired  by  visitors,  has  been  renamed  Greene  Park, 
in  honor  of  Judge  Greene,  one  of  the  founders  of  that  city 
who  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  laying  out  of  the  wide 
avenues  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

The  South  Park  Commissioners  of  Chicago  expect  to  com- 
plete the  filling  in  of  Grant  Park,  the  new  lake  front  tract,  in 
another  year.  Plans  for  the  erection  of  the  Eield  Museum, 
and  the  Crerar  Library  to  be  located  there,  are  being  made 
despite  legal  opposition  from  an  adjacent  property  owner. 


— Clcanin^-up  Time  — 

Our  COSMBWATIOH  BOX  for  CEMETERIES  of 
materials  for  CLEANING  SMONUMENTS,  remoibing 
moss,  eradicating  stains,  iron  rust,  etc.,  should  be  used  at 
e’ber^  cemetery.  This  box  contains: 

One  (1)  Can  of  Champion  Moss  Killer  for  cleaning  all 
kinds  of  granite,  marble,  brownstone  and  limestone. 
One  (1)  box  of  Granite  Stain  Eradicator  for  perma- 
nent removal  of  oil,  iron,  sap,  and  acid  stains  from 
granite. 

Two  (2)  lbs.  of  best  selected  Anclote  Sponges. 

Six  (6)  of  the  finest  Tampico  Scrub  Brushes  made. 
Two  (2)  extra  fine  quality  Steel  Wire  Brushes. 

Five  (5)  Purified  Pumice  Bricks. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  selected  Oxalic  Acid. 

Five  (5)  lbs.  imported  selected  Lump  Pumice  Stone, 
filed  and  smoothed. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  extra  fine  Blue  Grit. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  Superior  Brown  Grit. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  the  finest  quality  Red  Grit. 

One  (1)  Carborundum  Brick,  coarse. 

One  (1)  Carborundum  Brick,  fine. 

The  box  complete,  including  packing  F.  0.  *2.  cars, 
Boston,  cMass.,  $9.£0  net. 

Positmely  the  largest  concern  in  this  country  handling 
the  above  supplies  exclusively. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST  SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Remember,  voe  positVbely  guarantee  the  quality  of 
everything  voe  sell.  This  allvays  insures  your  getting  the 
very  best  goods  that  are  manufactured. 

HARRISON  SUPPLY  CO.,  34  India  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  BOMGARDNER 

Lowering 
Device 


The  cut  shows 
the  double- 
telescoping 
steel  device  in 
its  extreme  siz- 
es. It  can  be 
changed  from 
20  in.  to  34  in. 
in  width,  and 
from  79  in.  to 
92  in.  in  length 


ASK 

The  Bomgardner 
Manufacturing  Co. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

FOR  CATALOG 


A 
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BUYERS’  eUlDE 


A Ready  Reference  List  of  Firms  that  Furnish  Supplies 
for  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Town  Improvements. 
Classified  Advertisements  inserted  for  10c 
a line.  Minimum  price  50c. 


Animals  and  Fowl 

WATERFOWL  (Domestic  and  wild 
swans,  geese  and  ducks).  Cranes,  Squir- 
rels  Deer  and  other  animals  and^birds. 
Dr.  Cecil  French,  Naturalist,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Aquatic  Plants 

SEND  TO  W.  J.  RICHARDS,  Way- 
iand,  O.,  for  prices  on  white,  pink,  yel- 
low and  red  hardy  water  lilies,  also 
nelumbiums  (Sacred  Lotus). 

Burial  Vaults 

Bangor  Slate  Co.,  Bangor,  Pa.  (See 

Bangor^  Structural  Slate  Co  Bangor, 
Pa.  (See  advt.)  ^ ^ n 

Champion  Chemical  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 

(See  advt.)  , „ 

Southern  Ohio  Vault  Co.,  McDermott,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


Can  and  Bag  Carriers  and  Carts 

Wirt  & Knox  Co.,  Philadeiphia.  (See 

Belf^Vity  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.  (See 
advt.)  

Casket  Lowering  Devices 

Bomgardner  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Duffee  ^Mfg.^  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 


Enameled  Iron  Signs 

TREE  LABELS,  PARK 
nances.  Keep  off  the  (>rass,  ’ 

Road  and  Warning  Signs.  We  make 
any  kind  of  signs  desired.  The  Balti- 
more Enamel  & Novelty  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


prices  in  carlots.  Order  now.  Dormant 

Sod  Company,  17  Exchange  Ave.,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111. 


Ripperger,  George,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


Flower  Seeds 

Beckert,  W.  C.,  Allegheny,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 


Grave  Lining  and  Earth  Covers 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  O.  (See 

DifHee^Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 


Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

Albright  & Lightcap,  Limaville,  O. 

Haase,  ^Leo  ^G.,  Oak  Park,  111.  (See 

Mfsluer,  M.  B.,  Ravenna,  O.  (See  advt.) 
Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati.  (See  advt.) 


Greenhouses — Heating  and 
Ventilation 

Hitchings  & Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Loi^^%  Burnham  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Manle5%^Chas.  H.,  St.  Johns,  Mich.  (See 

advt.)  , , -NT  -o- 

Pierson  U.  Bar  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


Hardy  Plants 

Ellwanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(See  advt.)  „ . 

Meehan,  Thomas  & Sons,  Dresher- 
town.  Pa.  (See  advt.) 


Cemetery  Record  Books 

Interment  Records,  Lot  and  Index 
Books.  R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  (See  advt.) 

Fences  and  Gates 

Enterprise  Foundry  and  Fence  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  (See  advt.) 

Ohio  Structural  Iron  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

(S66  cldvt.)  . . ..  /cj/Nfi 

Stewart  Iron  Works,  Cincinnati,  (bee 

The  Vulcan  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  (See 

Van'ijorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland. 
(See  advt.) 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Box  180,  Adrian,  Michigan,  manufac- 
turers of  woven  wire  Farm,  Poultry, 
Lawn,  Park  and  Cemetery  Fences  and 
Gates.  Also  Wrought  Iron  Work  of  all 
kinds:  Fences,  Gates,  Arches.  Write 


Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Van  Dorn  iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland 
O.  (See  advt.)  ^ 

Vulcan  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  (See  advt.) 


Fertilizers 

PULVERIZED  SHEEP  M A N U R E . 
Best  known  natural  fertilizer  for  lawns 
and  flowers.  Especially  valuable  for 
cemetery  and  park  work.  No  disagree- 
able odor  no  after  raking  up.  $4.00  per 
barrel,  $35.00  per  ton,  delivered  to  any 
freight  station  east  of  Denver.  Special 


Hose  Coupling 

Nelson  & Morrison  Co.  (See  advt.) 


Insecticides 

Am.  Hort.  Dist.  Co.  (See  advt.) 
Fairmount  Cherhical  Laboratory,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  (See  advt.)  


B 


LACK  ANT  EXTERMINATOR. 
Non-poisonous  powder. 
GEO.  H.  RANDALL, 

40  Bradbury  Ave., 
Wellington,  Mass. 


Monuments  and  Receiving  Vaults 

Plarrison  Granite  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(.See  advt.) 

Moore  Monument  Co.,  Sterling,  111. 
(See  advt.) 


Road  Making  and  Earth  Handling 
Machinery 

Austin-Western  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  (See 
advt.) 


Landscape  Architects  and 
Gardeners 

H A CAPARN,  Landscape  Architect, 
'l56  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Hare,  Sid.  J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (See 

JA^isV  MACPHERSON,  Consulting 
Landscape  Gardener,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Lawson,  Bellett,  Jr.,  Buffalo.  (See 

NiftteV  Frank  H.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
(See  advt.) 


GRADERS  for  the  care  of-  Park  and 
Cemetery  drives,  also  Surfacing 
Graders  for  Landscape  Engineers 
and  Gardeners  are  manufactured  by 
the  Shuart  Grader  Co.,  Oberlin,  O. 


Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Co., 
Springfield,  O.  (See  advt.) 

Scholl,  Julian  & Co.,  New  York.  (See 
advt.) 


Rubber  Hose 

Mineralized  Rubber  Co.,  New  York.  N. 
Y.  (See  advt.) 

RUBBER  HOSE. 

for  florists,  seedsmen,  nurserymen,  gar- 
deners, parks  and  cemeteries,  etc.  Man- 
ufacturers’  Rubbov  Co..  48  Williams  Av6., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Seeds  (See  Flower  and  Lawn  Grass) 


Settees  and  Vases 

PARK  BENCHES  and  all  other  kinds 
of  outdoor  furniture.  Our  goods  are 
the  best  and  lowest  priced  on  the  mar- 
ket. Write  for  catalogue.  C.  iien- 
necke  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Ohio  Structural  Iron  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Van  DornYron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

POWER  SPRAYERS  for  all  classes  of 
work.  The  most  complete  line  built. 
Chain  driven  for  one  or  two  Worses, 
gasoline  engine  driven,  in  3 styles. 
The  famous  Wallace  Pumps  on  al'- 
Catalog  free.  Wallace  Machinery 
Co.,  Champaign,  111. 


Lawn  Mowers 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co.,  Dixon,  111. 

Secrest^M^g^  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  (See 

Townsend,  S.  P.  & Go.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
(See  advt.) 

Marble  and  Granite  Cleaners 

Harrison  Supply  Co.,  Boston.  (See 

advt.) 


Sprinkling  Wagons 

Austin  Western  Co.,  Chicago.  (See 
advt.) 


Tents 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Champion  (Chemical  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


Trees  and  Shrubs 

Andorra  Nurseries,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ellw^ange/  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


WM  H.  HARRISON  & SONS,  Leba- 
non brings,  N Y Hardy  nursery 
grown  and  colle’cted  stock.  -^ig 
Shrubs  vines,  herbaecous  perennials 
Ind  coveri'nl  plants.  Send  for  catalog. 
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Jones,  Hiram  T.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  (See 
advt.) 

Meehan  & Sons,  Thomas,  Dreshertown, 
Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Moon  Co.,  The  Wm.  H.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 
(See  advt.) 

Smith  Co.,  W.  and  T.,  Geneva,  N.  T. 
(See  advt.) 


WE  ARE  GROWING  a large  line  of 
standard  fruits,  ornamentals  and  ever- 
greens for  park  and  cemetery  planting 
and  commercial  orchards.  (Jet  our 
prices.  J.  Wragg  & Sons  Company, 
Waukee,  Iowa. 


Waste  Paper  Baskets 

steel  Basket  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
(See  advt.) 


Weed  Killers 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  (See  advt.) 

American  Horticultural  Diet.  Co.  (See  advt.) 


On  the 
Exact 

Knowledge 

of  plant  requirements — 
economy  of  arrangement, 
depends  the  success  or 
failure  of  a greenhouse. 

The  best  materials — the 
highest  skill  are  repre- 
sented in  our  houses.  We 
understand  greenhouse 
building.  Send  for  cuts. 

Hitchings  and  Company 

Greenhouse  Designers 
and  Builders 

Manufacturers  of  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Apparatus 

1170  Broadway  . New  York 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sfkes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


Accurate  Records  of  Interments 

are  indispensable  to  a well-ordered  ceme- 
tery. ^ecimen  pages  of  record  books,  in- 
dexes of  interments  and  lot  diagram  books 
sent  on  application. 

B.J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


Directory  of 

PARK,  CEMETERY,  AND 
CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS 
And  Kindred  Organizations. 


American  Association  of  Park  Superintendents. 

President,  Byron  Worthen,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Vice-Presidents,  John  Chambers,  Toronto, 
Ont. ; John  W.  Duncan,  Boston;  Frederick 
Nussbaumer,  St.  Paul;  John  F.  Cowell,  Buf- 
falo; W.  S.  Manning,  Baltimore;  C.  E. 
Keith,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Secy.-Treas.,  F.  L.  MuUord.  Harii.sburg, 
Pa. 

Annual  Convention.  Toronto,  Ont..  Aug. 
(1-8,  1907. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents, 

President,  E.  G.  Carter,  “Oakwoods,"  Chl- 
lago. 

Vice-President,  J.  C.  Cline,  Dayton,  0. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Bellett  Lawson,  Pax- 
tang,  Pa. 

Twentieth  Annual  Convention.  Detroit,  1906. 

The  American  Civic  Association, 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Treasurer.  William  B.  Howland.  New  York. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

President,  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Vice-President,  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  St.  James 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Lowrle,  158  Fifth  Av., 
New  York. 

Secretary,  Downing  Vaux,  68  Bible  House, 
Ni"W  York. 

American  Association  of  Nnrservmen. 

President.  J.  G.  Harrison,  Berlin.  Md. 

Vioe-Pres.,  I.  W.  Hill,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Secretary,  George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TreiusiinT.  C.  L.  Vates.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  Detroit,  Mich.,  190,7. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

President,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Lee,  Boston.’’ 

Treasurer,  B.  P.  Clark,  Boston. 

Secretary,  Edw.  T.  Hartman,  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston. 

Society  of  American  Florists 
and  Ornamental  Horticulturists. 

President,  William  F.  Easting,  Buffalo. 

Vice-President,  H.  M-  Altick,  Dayton,  O. 

Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  H.  B.  Beatty.  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America. 

President,  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Dnlv.  of  Neb., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Vice-President,  Joseph  Crawford,  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  B.  Waters.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton,  New  York 
Botanical  (iarden. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements. 

President,  Charles  Carroll  Brown,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

First  Vice-President,  John  R.  Barlow,  Mon- 
treal, Can. 

Secretary,  George  W.  Tillson,  Municipal  Bldg., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  F.  J.  O'Brien,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  Montreal.  Can..  Sept.  5-7. 

Next  Annual  Meeting,  Detroit,  1906. 

League  of  American  Municipalities. 

President,  R.  G.  Rhett,  Mayor,  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

Vloe-Presldent,  Henry  Bohl,  Columbus.  O. 

Treasurer,  W.  D.  Morgan,  Mayor,  (ieorge- 
town,  S.  C. 

Secretary,  John  MacVlcar,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 

Superintendents  and  Officials. 

President,  M.  Wliltaker,  E.  Liverpool. 

Vice-Pi  esidents,  George  VanAtta,  New- 
ark, and  H.  A.  Church,  Urbana. 

.SiTretiii-.v-Triasurer,  G.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney. 
Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries, 

President,  Edward  G.  Carter,  Oakwoods,  Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President,  Arthur  J.  Graves,  Blooming- 
ton, 111. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  John  E.  Miller.  Mattoon. 

New  England  Cemetery  Association. 

President,  Frank  M.  Floyd,  Portland,  Me. 

V.-Pres.,  G.  F.  Shandley,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  William  Allen,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Michigan  Cemetery  Association. 

President,  Frank  Enrich,  Woodlawn  Ceme- 
tery, Detroit. 

Vice-President,  J.  W.  Burns,  Port  Huron. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Eugene  Goebel,  “Oak 
nill.”  Grand  Rapids. 


Why  The 


U-BAR? 

Because  the  more  light,  the 
more  the  plant  growth — 
the  more  plant  growth,  the 
less  money  spent,  the  more 
money  saved. 

_ U-Bar  Greenhouses 

are  the  best  greenhouses  built 


because  they  are  the  light- 
est houses  — they  are  the 
most  productive  houses, 
they  are  the  most  attractive 
and  enduring  houses. 


SEND  POR  CATALOG 


Pierson  U-Bar  Co. 

Designers  and  Builders 

U-Bar  Greenhouses 

rietropolltan  Building 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-Third  St. 
NEW  YORK 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

BY  F.  A.  WAUGH 

Afi  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles 
gover7iing  outdoor  art^  with  many  suggestions 
Jor  their  application  to  the  commo7ier  problems 
of gardening.  Illustrated.,  121:10-,  clotn.  Price 
JO  cents.  Sent  postpaid  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

J24  Dearborn  St,  CHICAGO 
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Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover -Ma  te  in  oval 
form,  of  green  duck,  9 feet  6 indies  by  12  feet. 


Durfee  Grave  Lining  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  diflferent  sizes  and  qualities 


Durfee  Lowering  Device  telescopes  in  length  and  width  and  may  be  used  for  any 
size  grave  and  is  practically  three  devices  in  one;it  is  absolutely  reliable  and  the  most 
compact  for  carrying;  the  price  is  short  too.  Delivered  in  two  handsome  carrying  cases. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  MicKi^an 


The  V ulcan  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 
Designers  and  Manufacturers 


sisaciixii' 


ORNAMENTAL  WROUGHT  IRON  ENTRANCE  GATES  AND  FENCES  * 


Buy  the  best— There  is  none  just  like  it 

A Lowering  Device  is  not  Only  important  in  lowering  a casket, 
but  is  essential  in  softening  the  appearance  and  beautifying  the 
grave,  in  keeping  with  mi  dern  funeral  furnishings.  Thirty-five 
sold  to  cemetery  officials  in  city  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  above  photo  shows  Device  and  Lining  over  the  grave.  The 
Border  and  Linings  are  fastened  together,  thereby  covering  the 
walls  of  the  grave  and  the  plank.  When  the  casket  is  placed  on 
the  webbing  and  you  are  ready  to  lower  the  same,  loosen  the  brake 
until  the  desired  speed  is  obtained,  and  then  step  back.  It  lowers 
the  Casket  safely  and  noiselessly  without  anyone  touching  the 
Device.  The  casket  can  be  raised  as  well  as  lowered.  A child’s 
3 feet  3 inches,  as  well  as  an  adult  6 feet  3 inches  case  or  grave 
vault  can  be  lowered. 

Our  Patent  Casket  Guides  are  also  shown.  These  keep  the 
Casket  from  catching  on  the  rough  box  and  for  directing  the 
Casket  squarely  into  the  grave  when  on  sloping  ground. 

This  Device  is  absolutely  safe,  easy  to  handle  and  elegantly 
fiinshed.  Also  manufacturers  of  Little  Giant  Telescoping  Device. 
The  e7itire  weieht  of  device  7 s founds. 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 

Eastern  Offices BRANCH  OFFICES Western  Offices 

John  MarsellusMfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Cal.  Casket  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cal, 
TheO.K.BuckhoutChem. Co., London, Eng.  Oregon  Casket  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Eckardt  Casket  Co.  Toronto,  Ont.  Los  Angeles  Coffin  Co., Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


We  also  make  a specialty  of  Mauso- 
leum Doors  and  Gates  in 
Bronze.’Copper  and  Steel 


Artistic  and  Substantial  Work 
Modern  Designs 
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AND 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


TO  THE  irtPROVEMlfe^  OF  PARKS, 
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W.  & T.  SMITH  CO  600  Castle  Street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 


FRUIT  TREESs  SHRUBS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
ROSES,  CLEMATIS.  VINES 


60  Years 


CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 


600  Acres 


1k 


IT’S  A SNAP 

PAT.  1905. 


doubles  his  usefulness  with  an  outfit  like  this. 


The  handy,  easy  way  to  carry  water,  sod, 
earth,  trash,  etc.,  in  Parks, Ceme- 


teries and  Public  Grounds. 


Belle  Cily  Carts! 


are  strong,  neat  durable  and  light  running. 
Easy,  quick  change  from  barrel  to  box.  Bar- 
rel picked  up  without  handling  and  swings  free 
on  truck.  Write  for  booklet  describing  various 
styles  we  make. 

( ' Belle  City  Hanulacturlng  Co.,  Box  174c  Racine,  Wis. 


Turn  it  Over  to  S.  J.  Hare 

Landscape  Architect 


1 f you  want  the 
Best  Results 
with  the 
Natural  Features 
of  your 

Park,  Cemetery 


Home  Grounds 
Preserved. 

3216  Campbell  Street,  Kansas  City, 


Mo. 


FOR  THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOSE 
BECAUSE  IT 

Snaps 
Swivels 
Saves  Time 
Saves  His  Hose 
Saves  His  Temper 
Will  Not  Wear  Out 
Cannot  Lose  the  Washer 
Will  Not  Let  Hose  Twist  or  Kink 
Is  Made  Tight  by  the  Water  Pressure 
IS  WARRANTED  TO  WORK 
Its  Value  Lies  in  its  Simplicity  and  Convenience. 
It  is  quickly  and  easily  attached  to  hose,  hydrant,  nozzle 
and  sprinkler.  Sent  with  goose-neck  attachment  if  desired. 

FOR  SALE  BY  YOUR  DEALER 
Or  Sent  Postpaid  for  35c  each,  and  Worth  It.  Prices  by  the 
dozen  furnished  on  application.  Descriptive  circular  free. 
Manufd  at  Peoria.  111.  A1  mailorders  filled  from  Boulder. 
Nelson  & Momson,  Dept.  A,  Boulder,  Colorado 


SF^EE^CimEN  EVERGREENS 


LARGE  ASSORTMENT.  All  lifting  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 


Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

' in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 


The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec/ 
ialty.  Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  , , . 

THE  WM.  H,  MOON  CO.,  ^ y-  MORRISVILLE,  PA- 

Philadelphia  Ofl&ce:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


A Park  Keeper; 


■ANCHOR  GREENHOUSE  HOSE- 


LONG  SERVICE  REASONABLE  PRICE 

Stands  any  hydrant  pressure.  Samples  on  application. 

MINERALIZED  RUBBER  CO. 


18  Cliff  St.,  New  York 


OAKS 


LINDENS  MAPLES  SHRIBS  EVERGREENS 

Complete  list  with  prices  upon  application. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  Union  County  Nurseries, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


CINBIVARIA 


Large  Flowering  Prize,  Splendid  Mixed T.  P.,  .$0.50  j 

Large  Flowering,  Semi  Dwarf  Prize,  Splendid  Mixed T.  P.,  .50  i 

PANSY.  SUPERB  MIXED 
Oz.,  $4.50  14  oz.,  $1.15  M oz.,  $0^60 

-w.  C.  BECKERT,  Allegheny.  Pa.- 


CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD  AND  LASTS  A LIFETIME 

For  Lawns,  Churches,  Cemeteries.  School  Houses. 

Cemetery  Lot  Enclosures,  Etc. 

O ver  200  Plain  and  Ornamental  Designs.  Write  to-day  for  Catalog  No.  28. 
The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.  - Cincinnati.  O.,  C*  S,  A. 

“THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  IRON  FENCE  WORKS” 


IRON  SETTEES 


T hese  Reservoir  Vases  do  not  need  watering  oftener  than  every  10  or  15  days. 
T he  soil  remains  moist,  open  and  loose.  agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 


PAB.K  AND  CEMETE^R^lf 


iir 


Perhaps  You  Don^t  Want 

a regular  sash  bar  house,  and  have  heard  about  our  use  of  the  Cambered 
Fink  Truss  in  Greenhouse  construction.  Well,  all  we  are  going  to  tell 
you  about  it  now,  is  that  this  truss  makes  one  of  the  easiest  to  erect, 
lightest  and  most  satisfactory  houses  made.  It  lacks  nothing  in  rigidity 
and  we  guarantee  its  durability,  but  there’s  a good  deal  more  to  it,  and 
3'ou’ll  find  that  more  in  our  new  catalogue. 

Seud  for  Truss  Catalogue  No.  7-T. 
That’s  the  one  you  want. 

LORD&  BURNHAM  CO. 

Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 

1133  Broadway,  Cor.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Branch  — 819  Tremont  Building 


7^£iS 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  and  Most  Varied  Collections  in  America 


ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144 
pages),  also  Descriptive  List  of  Novelties 
and  Specialties  with  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  New  Hardy  White  Rose 
FRAU  DRUSCHKI  mailed  FREE  on 
request. 


Harrison  Granite  Company 

Granite  Works,  Barre,  Vt. 


Main  Office,  44  East  Twenty-third  Street 


ARTISTIC  MEMORIALS 

In  Granite  and  Bronze 
for  Cemeteries  and  Parks 

SPECI4L  DESIGNS  SUBMITTED 

For  Receiving  Vaults,  Memorial  Chapels, 
Mausoleums,  Sarcophagi  and  Public  and 
Private  Monuments,  to  be  erected  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States 


NEW  YORK 


McKelvy  Monumefit^  A/legkeny  Cem.^  Pittsburg, 
Erected  by  the  Hfrri'^on  Granite  Co. 


Artistic  and  Substantial  Work 
Modern  Designs 


The  V ulcan  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 
Designers  and  Manufacturers 


We  also  make  a specialty  of  Mauso- 
leum Doors  and  Gates  in 
Bronze,  Copper  and  Steel 


ORNAMENTAL  WROUGHT  IRON  ENTRANCE  GATES  AND  FENCES 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY 


**  Target  Brand  ” Weed  Killer 

is  a preparation  that  should  be  used  in  every  Park,  Cemetery  and  Private  Estate  in  the  country. 
It  is  guaranteed  positively  effective.  One  and  two  applications  last  an  entire  season. 


ORDER  TO-DAY  A SAMPLE  QUART  FREE 


nto.  U.  6,  PAT.  OFF* 


MAKES  DILUTION 


R EADY  TO  APPLY 


40c 

per  quart 

121^  gallons 

65c 

25 

gallons 

.$1.00 

per  Kallon 

50 

gallons 

$4.00 

per  5-gallon  can. 

gallons 

$7.50  

per  10-gallon  can 

500 

gallons 

$18.75 

1250 

gallons 

$35.00  

gallons 

Made  only  by 

AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

Department  A,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

r i t e fox*  Complete  Cetalo  goe 


Admirable  Evergreens 

“I  had  no  idea,”  said  a prominent  landscape  gardener, 
upon  a recent  visit  to  our  nursery,  “that  you  had  such  a fine 
lot  of  evergreens.”  Yes,  our  evergreens  do  deserve  more 
mention  than  we  have  given  them  of  late.  Fact  is,  we  have 
been  busy  developing  just  such  a stock — compact,  shapely 
specimens,  better  than  the  average  quality.  Just  as  a person 
shows  the  result  of  his  early  training,  so  do  these  evergreens 
show  the  results  of  our  attention — the  tutelage  in  a school  of  52 
years  standing.  They’ve  been  started  right. 

R,  pisi/era  aurea.  Very  striking.  Its  popularity 
The  Golden  is  well  merited.  The  illustration  shows  the  bushi- 
e inispora  jjgggQf  plants  but,  of  course,  cannot  convey  the 
beauty  of  the  golden  foliage.  Nice  specimens  in  all  sizes. , 

Now.  Late  August  and  in  September  is  the 
When  to  Plant  ijgg^  time  in  the  whole  year.  They  become 
established  before  winter  sets  in  and  spring 
finds  them  ready  to  continue  their  growth  without  interruption. 
For  best  results  the  stock  should  be  dug  by  our  method — with 
ball  of  earth  and  sewed  in  burlap.  Remember,  plant  now. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Evergreen  Catalogzie. 

Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  inc. 


Growers  of 
Highest  Grade 
Ornarnental  Plants 


Dreshertown,  Pa. 

BOX  X 


Kill  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks  and  drives. 

FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KIEEER 

Original  hitroducers  of  Weed  Killing  Chemicals.  Beware  of 
cheap  Imitations.  No  Failures.  Ten  Tears'  Experience. 

Will  do  the  work  at  SMALL  COST  and  do  it  EFFECTUALLY  and 
THOROUGHLY.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or 
drives.  Kills  the  weeds  and  grass,  keeps  gravel  or  broken  stone  clean. 

EXAMINE  THIS  ^ barrel  of  5o  gals,  will  make  25oo  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to  1 
apply  to  the  roadway,  covering  75oo  Sq.  Yds.  of  surface,  £ 
TABLE  OF  COST:  and  costing  LESS  THAN  2 CTS.  A GALLON  TO  PUT  ON. 

THE  OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly. 

TRY  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other. 

Fairmount  Weed  Killer  ONLY  Does  the  Work  Right 

SEND  ORDERS  TO  SEEDSMEN  or  direct  to 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

Only  Makers,  N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  & Fairmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Also  makers  of  the  celebrated  Fairmount  San  Jose  Scale  Killer. 
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Park  Names, 

Denver  is  making  an  effort  to  change  the  name  of 
its  principal  park,  which  has  hitherto  borne  the  mean- 
ingless appellation  of  “City  Park,”  and  The  Post  of 
that  city  is  inviting  suggestions  from  its  readers.  Ap- 
propriate park  names  fall  naturally  into  three  classes : 
personal,  historical,  and  descriptive.  The  latter  class 
when  really  suggestive  of  some  characteristic  feature 
of  the  topography,  site  or  locality  is  generally  to  be 
preferred.  Personal  names  except  in  the  case  of  a 
generous  donor,  or  a particularly  prominent  figure  in 
local  history,  have  not  the  definite  significance  of  an 
aptly  descriptive  name.  “Belle  Isle,”  for  Detroit’s 
beautiful  island  park,  is  a happy  thought  in  contrast 
to  the  oft-repeated  titles  of  “Washington,”  “Central,” 
and  “City,”  which  lack  originality  and  local  applica- 
tion. With  its  vivid  local  history  and  grand  natural 
scenery,  Denver  should  not  find  it  hard  to  improve  on 
“City  Park.”  The  tract  is  to  have  an  elaborate  espla- 
nade entrance,  and  some  of  the  names  offered  are: 
“Esplanade,”  “Mountain  View,”  “Altitude,”  and 
“Rocky  Mountain.”  The  idea  of  inviting  many  sug- 
gestions is  a good  one,  and  will  doubtless  result  in 
something  original  and  characteristic. 

'f  ^ 'f 

Tivo  Ways  of  Banishing  the  Devil. 

Now  that  the  associated  bill-posters,  in  convention 
assembled,  have  voted  to  post  no  more  pictures  of  the 
devil  in  any  form,  the  ministers  and  otliers  engaged 
in  the  work  of  moral  uplift  may  take  a vacation,  and 
leave  the  Evil  One  to  the  righteous  wrath  of  the  pos- 
ter artists.  Some  little  improvement  in  the  artistic 
quality  of  the  posters  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected of  the  billboard  men,  but  that  a great  moral 
wave  like  this  should  overwhelm  them  was  scarce  to  be 
hoped.  Forbidden  to  advertise,  his  Satanic  Majesty 
must  now  go  the  lonely  way  of  other  unadvertised 
articles,  or  take  himself  into  a disguise,  and  our  pos- 
ters will  now  rank  with  the  Sunday  School  book  as 
studies  for  youth  of  the  rising  generation.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Building  Commissioner  Bartzen,  of  Chi- 
cago, a strenuous  and  busy  official,  with  no  high  moral 
purpose  in  view,  has  seen  another  way  of  banishing 
the  devil  on  the  billboard.  The  boards  in  question 
were  placed,  on  the  roofs  of  three  theater  buildings 
facing  the  City  Hall.  Mr.  Bartzen  sent  word  to  two 
of  the  offenders  that  he  would  give  them  one  hour  to 
remove  the  boards.  In  ten  minutes  there  were  signs 
of  activity  on  the  roofs,  and  in  an  hour,  an  unob- 
structed view.  The  other  tier  of  signs  extended  be- 
yond the  building  line,  so  the  aid  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works,  and  several  brawny  firemen,  was  en- 
listed with  a similar  result.  The  commissioner’s 


method,  while  somewhat  rude,  has  the  advantage  of 
reaching  the  devil  in  whatever  disguise  he  may 
assume. 

^ 

Encroachments  on  Park  Space. 

The  people  of  Quincy,  111.,  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  action  of  its  city  council  in  refusing  permis- 
sion to  the  street  railway  company  to  build  a loop  in 
the  South  Park  in  consideration  of  the  extension  of 
its  lines  to  the  park.  Strong  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  to  push  the  measure  through,  and  it  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Park  and  Boulevard  Asso- 
ciation that  it.  was  defeated.  Park  space  should  be 
jealously  guarded  against  such  encroachments.  It  is 
an  established  principle  of  park  building  that  only  the 
necessary  minimum  space  be  allowed  even  toi  pleasure 
drives,  and  is  entirely  against  precedent  both  in  this 
country  and  Europe  to  allow  street  railroads  to  enter. 
Parks  are  largely  frequented  by  children,  and  the 
danger  to  them  is  a sufficient  argument  to  keep  such 
traffic  out.  Another  encouraging  resistance  of  en- 
croachment on  parks  for  private  gain  is  in  the  recent 
refusal  of  the  city  council  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  to 
allow  the  establishment  of  a theater  in  Roger  Williams 
Park.  The  idea  of  keeping  close  to  nature  in  our  park 
making  is  growing  and  tends  to  strictly  limit  the  erec- 
tion of  artificial  structures. 

^ yf  yf 

Fighting  the  Gypsy  Moth. 

An  editorial  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Lynn,  Mass., 
Evening  News  gave  a stinging  rebuke  to  the  mayor 
of  the  town  for  what  it  termed  criminal  negligence  in 
failing  to  take  action  to  protect  the  Lynn  woods  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Gypsy  moth.  In  these  woods  acres 
of  trees  have  been  defoliated  and  possibly  destroyed, 
and  they  have  become,  from  the  swarms  of  moths 
therein  domiciled,  a menace  to  the  entire  locality.  In 
the  same  article  the  work  of  Superintendent  Stone  of 
Pine  Grove  Cemetery,  which  joins  the  woods  at  one 
point,  is  highly  commended  and  is  held  up  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  mayor.  In  a letter  from  Mr.  Stone  he 
says  that  he  had  a strip  of  burlap  fastened  around  the 
trunk  of  each  tree  in  the  part  of  the  cemetery  adjoin- 
ing the  woods,  under  which  the  moths  seek  refuge  to 
hide,  and  his  men  have  also  collected  and  destroyed 
some  35  bushels  of  the  caterpillars  from  an  inch  to 
two  inches  in  length.  His  trees  show  no  signs  of  in- 
jury. This  will  suggest  that  heroic  measures  -only 
will  save  the  trees  when  the  Gypsy  moth  puts  in  an 
appearance,  and  that  it  is  sheer  criminal  neglect  of  any 
community  to  fail  to  take  recognized  available  precau- 
tions to  prevent  such  a calamity.  The  persistent  and 
timely  work  of  Mr.  Stone  shows  what  can  be  done  in 
such  an  exposed  situation. 
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Improvement  of  Centennial  ParH,  NasKville,  Tenn. 


Centennial  Park,  Nashville,  Tenn,  site  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  in  that  city  a few  years  ago,  and 
since  developed  as  a public  park,  has  under  the  ex- 
pert attention  of  Superintendent  W.  F.  Josolyne, 
gradually  assumed  a form  and  character  as  a public 
pleasure  ground  that  make  it  much  prized  and  used 
bv  the  citizens. 

A number  of  substantial  betterments  are  being  made 
this  season  as  fast  as  limited  appropriations  will  allow, 
and  others  are  ]danned  as  soon  as  the  city  becomes 
more  liberal. 

The  chief  structure  of  the  Exposition,  “The  Parth- 
enon,” a replica  of  the  famous  classic  temple,  is  uu- 
dergoing  a permanent  improvement  that  is  attracting 
much  attention.  A stone  foundation  has  been  con- 
structed and  under  each  of  the  forty-eight  columns  a 
stone  pier  has  been  built.  One  of  the  pillars  has  been 
replaced  by  a concrete  column  as  an  experiment,  which 
has  proved  verv  successful.  If  the  commissioners  are 
satisfied  and  the  funds  are  available  the  remaining 
columns  will  be  replaced  with  pillars  of  concrete  con- 
struction. The  probabilities  are  that  eventually  the 
Parthenon  will  have  been  replaced  in  every  part  as  a 
permanent  building. 


KAST  EXTUVNCE.  P.VRTHENON  IN  EACXGROTtnD. 


The  shade  trees  planted  a year  or  two  ago  are  thriv- 
ing. C)ut  of  over  1,300  set  out  by  Mr.  Josolyne  but 
nineteen  have  failed  to  live,  a remarkable  record. 
Among  the  trees  are  a number  of  rare  specimens  of 
the  camphor-gum  tree  and  in  the  formal  grounds  near 
the  old  main  entrance  many  Abyssinian  banana  palms, 
{Musa  cuscfa)  are  planted  for  tropical  effect  on  the 
lawn  surrounding;  the  Confederate  Monument,  the 
W'oman's  Monument  and  the  fountain.  The  palms 
also  border  the  walk  leading  to  the  arbor.  There  are 
over  eighty  Abyssinian  banana  palms  in  this  portion  of 
the  park. 

The  West  End  avenue  entrance  is  nearly  complete. 
The  granitoid  walk  has  been  laid  to  tbe  street  and  the 
kiosk  over  the  spring  is  practically  finished.  The  walks 
which  are  to  branch  off  from  the  main  walk  have  been 
staked  off  and  the  foundations  are  being  laid.  The 
beautifying  of  this  new  addition  to  the  park  is  now  in 
progress  and  in  view  of  the  prominent  location  of  it 
the  superintendent  plans  to  put  his  best  work  upon  it. 

The  superintendent  is  an  ardent  lover  of  flowers  and 
has  a well  stocked  greenhouse.  A site  has  been  se- 
lected for  a new  greenhouse  which  is  to  be  erected  in 
a few  months,  and  the  site  of  the  old  one  will  be  util- 


FISHTNG  DAY  ON  LAKE  WATANGA. 


VIEWS  IN  CENTENNIAL  PARK,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
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A NOOK  IN  REDWOOD  PARK,  SANTA  CRUZ  MOUNTAINS, 
CALIFORNIA, 

the  giant  redwood  trees  attract  annually  many  thou- 
sands of  visitors.  In  the  mountain  labyrinths  adjoin- 
ing this  park  are  about  3,250  acres  of  public  land 
which  no  one  has  found  it  worth  while  to  file  claim 
upon.  For  the  most,  it  consists  of  bald  mountain 
tops  or  precipitous  slopes.  It  is  useless  for  home- 
steads, and  Congress  has  just  been  asked  to  donate 
the  tract  to  the  State  of  California.  The  views  from 
the  lofty  summit  are  magnificent,  and  there  is  an 
endless  variety  of  interesting  and  remarkable  topo- 
graphical features. 

The  addition  will  cost  the  state  a large  sum  of 
money,  even  as  a gift  from  Congress.  The  broad 
roads,  paths,  and  driveways,  grading,  and  the  vast 
'amount  of  landscape  work  to  be  done  have  not  been 
definitely  planned.  From  many  points  distant  glimpses 
of  the  ocean  may  be  caught  and  a wide  panoramic  view 
of  the  surrounding  countrv. 

Additional  money  would  be  required  to  adequately 


A MEMORIAI.  GRANITE  BENCH. 
Brandywine  Park,  Wilmington,  Del. 


ized  as  additional  ground  for  the  park  nursery  which 
adjoins  it. 

Improvements  in  the  water  works  system  are 
urgently  needed  and  a new  bridge  across  the  lake  to 
replace  the  one  burned  several  years  ago. 

The  work  accomplished  has  been  done  under  a 
system  of  rigid  economy,  as  the  city  makes  no  appro- 
priation for  the  park  except  that  which  comes  from 
the  Nashville  Railway  and  Light  Co.  Increased  ap- 
propriations are  urged  by  the  board  and  it  is  believed 
will  soon  be  forthcoming. 


A PROPOSED  REDWOOD  PARK  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Down  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  in  Santa  Cruz 
county.  Cal,  is  located  the  Redwood  Park.  Though 
of  rather  limited  area  (containing  about  2,500  acres), 


A DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  SANTA  CRUZ  MOUNTAINS. 


police  this  great  park  to  protect  the  game  from  hunt- 
ers, and  to  guard  against  the  ravages  of  fire  during 
the  dry  season.  But  for  all  these  things  the  state 
would  agree  to  amply  provide.  Occident. 


MEMORIAL  PARK  BENCH,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

An  interesting,  appropriate  and  distinctly  useful 
memorial  is  the  handsome  bench  of  white  Barre 
granite  recently.’placed  in  Brandywine  Park,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  as 'a  memorial  to  William  M.  Canby,. 
a former  Park  Commissioner  of  that  city,  who  was 
particularly  active  in  furthering  the  development  of 
the  park  system. 

It  stands  in  a picturesque  spot  in  the  park  over- 
looking what  is  known  as  the  “Canby  Vista”  a par- 
ticularly happy  way  of  identifying  it  with  the  life 
and  labors  of  the  man  it  commemorates.  It  is  well 
designed  and  gracefully  proportioned,  and  a valu- 
able park  adornment  as  well  as  a more  fitting  me- 
morial than  a monument. 

The  bench  was  designed  by  Guy  Lowell,  archi- 
tect, of  Boston,  and  erected  by  the  Park  Board  of 
Wilmington  at  a cost  of  $1,000. 
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McKinley  Montiment,  McKinley  ParK,  CHicago. 


The  monument  to  the  late  President  McKinley 
in  McKinley  Park,  Chicago,  was  unveiled  last  sum- 
mer with  interesting  exercises  conducted  by  the 
South  Park  Board,  is 
shown  here  in  its  com- 
plete setting. 

It  was  modeled  by 
Charles  J.  Mulligan,  of 
Chicago,  and  is  a simple, 
sincere,  expressive  por- 
trait as  well  as  a work  of 
art  fitted  to  adorn  a pub- 
lic park,  which  could  not 
be  said  of  all  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley memorials  that 
have  sprung  up.  The 
statue  shows  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley in  Congress  in 
the  act  of  advocating  the 
tariff  bill  which  bears  his 
name.  The  sculptor’s 
idea  is  to  show  the  late 
president  in  his  most 
conspicuous  act  in  behalf 
of  the  people,  since  the 
statue  is  to  stand  in  a 
workingmen’s  park.  He 
stands  erect  with  one 
hand  resting  on  his  desk 
and  the  other  holding  a 
memorandum  of  his 
speech.  An  expression 
of  earnestness  and  en- 
thusiasm lights  up  his 


face,  and  we  get  a glimpse  of  the  genial  nature  of 
the  man — so  seldom  expressed  in  a portrait  statue 
— as  well  as  the  dignity  and  force  of  the  states- 
man. It  is  a work  full 
of  life  and  vigor  yet  de- 
void of  the  theatrical. 

The  setting  is  particu- 
larly appropriate — an  ex- 
edra  of  Concord  granite 
severely  plain  and  of  good 
proportion.  The  six  gran- 
ite urns  are  to  be  plant- 
ed with  trailing  vines, 
which  with  the  back- 
ground of  trees  will  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  site. 

Hunt  & Hunt  were  the 
architects  for  the  pedes- 
tal and  Chas.  G.  Blake  & 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  the  con- 
tractors for  the  granite 
which  was  cut  by  John 
Swenson,  Concord,  N.  H. 
The  bronze  was  cast  by 
The  Winslow  Bros.  Co, 
of  Chicago.  The  statue  is 
a gift  of  Mr.  D.  F.  Crilly, 
one  of  the  South  Park 
Commissioners,  and  was 
cast  from  the  bronze  of 
the  old  Columbus  statue 
which  formerly  stood  on 
the  lake  front. 


THE  STATUE,  M'KINLET  MONUMENT.  CHICAGO. 
Chas.  J.  Mulligan,  Sc. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  McKINLET  MONUMENT,  McKINLEY  PARK,  CHICAGO. 
Chas.  J,  Mulligan.  Sc. 
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DESIGN  FOR  MEMORIAL  BANDSTAND  IN  A PARK,  CLEVELAND,  O. 
F.  W.  Striebinger,  Arch. 


Memorial  Band  Stand  for  a Cleveland  ParK. 


The  memorial  band  stand  illustrated  herewith 
from  the  architect’s  drawing,  is  to  be  erected  in  one 
of  the  parks  of  Cleveland  O.,  in  memory  of  Conrad 
Mi^er,  the  nban  who  originated  open  air  concerts  in 
that  city.  The  city  has  appropriated  $i,ooo  toward 
the  work  and  an  additional  sum  has  been  raised  by 
private  subscriptions. 

The  structure  was  designed  by  Architect  F.  W. 
Striebinger,  of  Cleveland,  who  is  also  secretary  of 
the  iMemorial  Association. 

Mr.  Striebinger  also  prepared  an  alternate  design 
for  a monument  to  Mr.  Mizer  which  is  illustrated 
herewith. 


The  design  for  the  band  stand  represents  a struc- 
ture measuring  thirty-five  feet  square  with  the  floor 
about  five  feet  above  the  surrounding  grade  and  ap- 
proached from  the  four  sides.  The  foundation  will 
be  of  stone  with  mosaic  floor  and  the  superstructure 
of  cypress  wood,  painted  white.  The  stand  will  ac- 
commodate about  forty-five  musicians. 

The  alternate  design  is  simpler  and  proposed 
purely  as  a monument.  There  is  an  exedra,  20x25 
feet  with  seats  along  the  two  sides  and  a sarcopha- 
gus at  one  end  built  of  granite  with  a brick  die  to 
bear  a bronze  memorial  tablet.  The  two  formal  trees 
indicated  could  of  course  be  replaced  by  shrubbery. 
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Aimual  reports  or  extracts  from  thetn^  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photos'raphs  of  ijnprove7ncnts  or  dis- 
tinctive featjires  are  requested  for  use  in  this  departjne7it. 


The  1906  assessment  of  the  39  towns  in  the  Metropol- 
itan Park  District  about  Boston  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  parks,  recently  publislied,  amounts  to  $996,435,  of 
which  Boston  pa3'-s  $608,794.  The  four  towns  next  in 
order  are;  Cambridge,  $45,797;  Brookline,  $33,769;  Lynn, 
$22,158;  Somerville,  $21,865. 

* * * 

Few  spots  have  more  natural  advantages  of  beautiful 
scenery  than  Indian  Mounds  and  Riverside  Parks, 
Quincy,  111.,  and  the  city  is  indebted  to  those  far-sighted, 
public  spirited  men  who  have  enabled  it  to  hold  the 
ground  in  perpetuity.  The  Indian  mounds  were  saved 
just  in  time  and  so  was  the  noble,  precipitous  bluff  on 
which  they  stand,  from  which  the  river  can  be  seen,  un- 
winding like  a grand  panorama,  for 
miles.  South  Side  Park  has  a fine  nat- 
ural spring,  filling  to  the  brim  a natural 
basin  in  the  solid  rock,  many  towering 
monarches  of  the  old  forest  and  a vast 
variety  of  shrubs. 

* * * 

Superintendent  G.  A.  Parker,  of  the 
Hartford,  Conn.,  parks,  sends  us  an  ex- 
tract from  a contribution  to  the  Boston 
Journal  over  44  years  old,  that  exhibits 
some  remarkably  advanced  thought  on 
park  matters,  and  a prophetic  insight 
into  the  needs  and  developments  of  the 
future,  both  in  regard  to  Arbor  Day 
and  the  modern  public  service  idea  in 
park  making.  We  quote  as  follows 
from  the  article  which  was  signed 
“Stevenson,”  and  appeared  May  7, 

1862 : 

“We  were  pleased  on  a recent  visit  to 
the  city  to  notice  the  progress  made  in  the  Garden,  the  good 
taste  evinced  in  the  arrangement  of  the  grounds,  the  beauty 
of  the  avenues  and  winding  ways,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  lake  and  fountain,  and  trees,  to  produce  the  most  har- 
monious and  pleasing  effects.  It  is  not  enough,  however, 
that  it  be  made  beautiful,  or  even  faultless  in  its  structure 
and  adornments.  What  more  than  all  to  be  desired  is,  to 
consecrate  it  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  As  far  as 
possible,  every  rod  of  ground  and  every  tree  should  have 
a history  of  its  own;  something  commemorative  of  per- 
sons and  events,  which  would  endear  the  spot  to  all 
classes,  and  lure  them  thither  in  their  hours  of  leisure 
and  relaxation.  In  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Old  World, 
public  and  private  parks  are  thus  consecrated  to  an  extent 
far  beyond  anything  attempted  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Upon  this  point,  suffer  me  to  make  a suggestion.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  city  government,  or  that  of  a body  of 
men  to  whom  the  matter  may  be  committed,  let  a tree  be 
planted  in  the  garden,  annually,  by  some  citizen  or 


stranger  whom  the  people  most  delight  to  honor.  For 
this  purpose  let  -m  afternoon  in  April  be  set  apart  and 
the  public  invited  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
occasion.  Let  the  tree  receive  the  name  of  the  person 
upon  whom  the  honor  is  bestowed.  While  you  would 
thus  add  one  more  to  your  days  of  relaxation,  now  all 
too  few,  the  compliment  which  would  be  paid  to  dis- 
tinguished worth  would  be  the  most  delicate  which  could 
be  conferred  upon  a citizen  or  guest  of  the  city — -a  legacy 
which  any  man  would  be  proud  to  bequeath  to  his  pos- 
terity.” 

* * * 

The  forestry  building,  the  pride  of  the  late  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition  at  Portland,-  Ore.,  has  been  secured 
by  that  city  and  will  be  preserved  as  a park  museum. 

This  was  the  unique  structure  of  the  exposition.  It  is  a 
gigantic  log  house,  exemplifying  in  its  Gompositon  the 
forest  wealth  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  In  its  con- 
structure  two  miles  of  five  and  six  foot  fir  logs,  eight 
miles  of  poles  and  tons  of  stakes  and  cedar  shingles  were 
used.  The  logs  have  been  left  in  the  rough  with  the  bark 
on.  The  base  logs  of  the  building  are  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  52  feet  long.  The  logs  above  the  base  are  three 
feet  through  and  vary  in  length.  Colonnades  of  immense 
fir  trees  30  feet  high  and  six  feet  in  diameter  support 
splendid  loggias  or  galleries  over  the  main  entrances. 
Picturesque  balconies  grace  each  end  of  the  building. 
The  portico  over  one  entrance  is  supported  by  giant 


spruce  trees  and  the  other  shows  a colonnade  of  magnifi- 
cent hemlock.  In  the  interior  a colonnade  of  52  columns 
of  fir  and  cedar  trees  40  feet  high  supports  the  roof.  In 
the  construction  of  the  building  no  carpentry  work  was 
employed,  the  logs  being  framed  together  with  tree-nails 
and  big  old-fashioned  wooden  pins.  The  forest  giants 
used  were  cut  in  the  forests  bordering  on  the  Columbia 
River.  They  were  formed  into  rafts  and  floated  down  the 
Columbia  and  Willamette  rlveV-s  into  Guild’s  Lake,  the 
natural  grand  basin  '"of’"  the  exposition.  Prom  the  lake 
they  were  ra5Sf^  to  the  site  of  the  building  in  Centennial 
Park  by  meaps  of  a big  skidway,  1,500  feet  long. 

* * * 

FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

•The  17th  and  i8th  annual  reports  of  the  City  Parks 
Association  of  Philadelphia  issued  together  are  both  a 
record  of  noteworthy  achievements  for  park  v.'ork  and  a 
(Continued  on  p.  VIII. I 


FORESTRY  BUILDING,  PORTLAND  EXPOSITION,  NOW  PERMANENT  PARK 
STRUCTURE. 
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Cleaning  Up  by  tbe  Denver  Outdoor  Art  League. 


ENVER’S  Outdoor  Art 
League  decided  last  spring 
that  the  vacant  lots  in 
conspicuous  places  must 
put  on  their  holiday  attire 
for  the  conventions  and 
tourists  that  come  to  Colo- 
rado in  the  summer,  and 
the  pictures  here,  which 
appeared  in  the  Denver 
Post,  show  some  of  the 
methods  and  results  of  the 
outdoor  housecleaning. 

A generous  sum  was 
spent  in  clearing  away 
the  accumulations  of  dead 
weeds,  tin  cans  and  debris  in  the  vacant  lots  on 
Capitol  Hill.  These  lots  were  then  plowed 
and  seeded  with  wheat,  and  the  resulting  improve- 
ment is  seen  in  one  of  the  pictures,  which  shows 
a lot  in  the  center  of  Denver’s  residence  district.  It 
was  taken  two  months  after  the  one  showing  the  lot  in 
cultivation  and  the  result  is  both  useful  and  beautiful. 
We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  use  the  league  is  to 


/ 
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NODUimMS 

notres«bsii»_ 

our  DOOR  iNOBOC 

' .it** 

SIGN  ON  IMPROVED  LOT. 


MODEL  GARDEN  OF  DENVER  OUTDOOR  ART  LEAGUE. 

make  of  the  grain  after  the  harvest,  but  a variety  of 
uses  will  suggest  themselves,  and  the  cleaned  up  va- 
cant lots  will  bring  another  kind  of  a harvest  to  the 
city. 

Lots  that  were  merely  cleaned  up  and  not  sown  with 
wheat  bear  the  neat  little  sign  shown  in  our  opening 
picture.  This  is  rather  a reminder  than  a warning  or 
threat,  and  its  injunction  is  seldom  violated.  The 
average  citizen,  young  or  old,  of  whatever  class  or 
creed  is  generally  willing  to  assist  in  beautifying  his 


NO.  2.— THE  SAME  LOT  TWO  MONTHS  LATER. 
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town  when  reminded  of  it.  It  also  serves  as  an  ad-, 
vertisement  and  an  aid  in  the  extension  of  the  league’s 
work. 

Another  one  of  the  activities  of  the  league  is  the 
model  garden  shown  in  the  other  illustration.  It  is 
located  at  14th  avenue  and  Pearl  street.  A large 
variety  of  vegetables  are  well  grown,  and  a competent 
gardener  is  in  attendance. 


CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION 
IN  MILWAUKEE. 

This  year’s  convention  of  the  American  Civic  As- 
sociation will  be  held  in  Milwaukee.  The  exact  date 
is  not  yet  determined,  but  the  meeting  will  take  place 
some  time  in  October.  It  will  be  in  session  three  days, 
beginning  on  Wednesday  morning. 

The  first  morning  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  welcome,  the  annual  review  of  the  secre- 
tary, report  of  the  treasurer,  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  officers  and  miscellaneous  business. 

Wednesday  afternoon  the  Association’s  work  for  the 
year  will  be  covered  in  ten  minute  reports  from  each 
of  the  departments.  Other  features  of  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  session  will  be  papers  and  addresses  on 
“Wisconsin’s  Contributions  to  Civic  Progress.”  Spe- 
cial attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  work  in  Mil- 
waukee, Madison,  Racine  and  Menomonie,  and  also 
to  the  traveling  library  system  of  tlie  state. 

Thursday  morning  there  will  be  papers  on  “San 
Francisco’s  Opportunity  and  How  She  Is  Using  It,” 
by  ex-Mayor  James  D.  Phelan,  vice-president  of 
the  association,  and  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  the  noted 
architect  who  furnished  plans  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Golden  Gate  city.  The  program  on  Thursday 
morning  will  also  cover  addresses  on  “Architec- 
ture and  Civic  Progress.” 

Thursday  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  “What 
Women  Are  Doing  for  Civic  Improvement,”  under 
the  general  direction  of  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Upton, 
chairman  of  the  Women’s  Outdoor  Art  League  de- 
partment of  the  association.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  already  for  papers  by  Mrs.  William 
Christian,  of  Texas,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Johnston,  of  In- 
diana and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Crane,  of  Michigan.  Addi- 
tional speakers  will  be  engaged  before  the  conven- 
tion meets. 

The  greatest  general  interest  in  the  convention 
will  doubtless  center  around  the  Thursday  evening 
session,  and  its  discussion  of  national  civic  prob- 
lems. J.  Horace  McFarland,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, will  speak  on  “The  Niagara  Campaign.” 
Hon.  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  will  discuss 
“Our  National  Capital.”  “The  Appalachian  Reser- 
vations” will  be  the  subject  of  addresses  by  Henry 
A.  Barker,  Gifford  Pinchot  and  J.  T.  Rothrock. 

Thursday  morning  there  will  be  special  discus- 


sion of  "The  Civic  Opportunity  in  the  South”  and 
papers  as  follows : "A  W’estern  View  of  the  Prob- 
lem," by  Erastus  Brainerd,  Washington;  "What 
One  i\Ian  Did,”  by  W.  A.  Finklenburg,  Minnesota; 
‘A'Vhat  One  Association  Did,”  by  F.  A.  Whiting, 
Massachusetts;  “Mosquito  Extermination,”  by 
General  F.  D.  Grant,  United  States  Army. 


TABLET  MARKS  FIRST  HOUSE  IN  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 

On  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Flem- 
ington,  N.  J.,  by  Samuel  Fleming,  May  23,  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  unveiled  the 
tablet  shown  in  the  illustration  which  was  placed 


TABLET  ON  FIRST  HOUSE  IN  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J.  [ 

on  the  first  house  erected  in  the  village  150  years  i 
ago.  ^ j 

The  tablet  is  of  Italian  marble,  designed  and  exe-  i 
cuted  by  Robert  Reardon  of  the  Flemington  Stone  j 
Works,  and  presented  by  that  firm  to  the  D.  A.  R.  | 
The  decorative  frieze  bears  a true  representation  | 
of  the  house  as  it  appeared  when  first  erected,  and 
the  insignia  of  the  D.  A.  R.  The  carving  is  well  1 
rendered,  and  the  raised  polished  lettering  and  bor-  ; 
der  make  a good  showing  against  the  hammered  j 
background.  The  lettering  is  a simple  Gothic  form,  | 
good  in  balance  and  execution. 

There  are  few  towns  that  have  not  some  historic 
house  or  spot  that  could  be  similarly  marked.  I 
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Annual  reports  or  extracts  froju  thon,  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  departmcnU 


The  City  Improvement  Society  of  Newbury  port,  Mass, 
held  a flower  show  on  July  6th  to  .secure  funds  to  pur- 
chase shrubs  and  ■plahT:s'''foi  the  grounds  of  the  high 
school.  It  was  the  first  exhibition  of  the  kind  for  half 
a century  and  was  very  successful. 


Little  beds  of  flowers, 

Little  coats  of  paint, 

Make  a pleasant  cottage 
Out  of  one  that  ain’t. 

— Exchange. 


Topeka,  Kas.,  is  planning  to  organize  a “League  of 
10,000,”  an  association  composed  of  ten  thousand  members 
who  are  to  work  co-operatively  for  everything  that  stands 
for  civic  improvement.  Anyone  may  become  a member 
by  paying  the  initiation  fee  of  $i.oo.  The  funds  thus 
secured  are  to  be  applied  to  the  general  beautification  of 
the  city.  The  members  are  all  expected  to  especially 
exert  every  influence  toward  securing  favorable  legislation 
in  the  city  council  on  all  matters  affecting  the  civic  side 
of  the  city’s  life.  The  organization  of  the  league  is  now 
well  under  way. 

* * * 

That  a village  improvement  association  in  a small  com- 
munity may  exercise  a strong  influence  for  good  was  well 
illustrated  last  week  in  West  Stockbridge,  says  tire 
Springfield,  (Mass.),  Republican.  The  bill  posters’  crew 
of  a Wild  West  show  invaded  the  town  with  the  inten- 
tion of  adding  touches  of  color  to  the  landscape,  but  met 
with  a real  surprise  when,  to  their  disgust,  they  were 
unable  to  find  even  one  place  in  the  village  where  the 
owners  of  property  would  allow  the  disfiguring  paper 
posted.  The  credit  for  this  stand  in  the  interest  of  a good 
looking  village  is  wholly  due  to  the  teachings  of  the 
improvement  association,  and  this  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
cellent example  to  other  communities. 

* * * 

The  District  Commissioners  who  constitute  the  local 
government  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  have  taken  charge  of 
a general  “cleaning-up”  crusade,  and  wiH  distribute 
through  the  police  suggestions  and  rules  to  be  followed 
by  the  residents  in  clearing  alleys,  back  yards,  and  cellars, 
of  debris  and  other  objectionable  matter.  The  police  will 
also  receive  a blank  form  upon  which  they  will  report 
all  houses  which  are  in  unsanitary  condition.  These  blanks 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  health  department,  and  on  a 
fixed  day  inspectors  employed  by  that  department  will 
visit  the  houses  in  question  and  demand  that  the  premises 
. be  made  clean.  If  they  are  not  made  clean  by  “the  clean- 
ing-up day”  set  by  the  commissioners,  police  proceedings 
will  be  taken. 

\ 


At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Kent  Improvement 
Association,  East  Greenwich,  R.  L,  C.  A.  Shippee  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  the  spraying  for  the  elm  tree 
beetle  done  under  the  town  appropriation  of  $500.  He 
reported  a balance  on  hand  to  date  of  between  $40  and 
$50,  and  said  the  547  trees  belonging  to  the  town  had  been 
sprayed,  a few  of  them  twice,  besides  buying  the  pump 
and  spraying  outfit  from  the  appropriation.  He  had  also 
sprayed  a little  over  too  trees  for  private  individuals. 
Henry  A.  Barker,  of  Providence,  Secretary  of  the  Metro- 
politan Park  Commission,  also  gave  an  interesting  illus- 
trated lecture  upon  the  plans  of  the  commission 

* * * 

The  Nutley  Improvement  Society,  Nutley,  N.  J.,  has 
been  making  war  on  poison  ivy  in  that  village.  The 
committee  who  have  this  special  work  in  hand  employ 
Italians,  who  pull  it  up  by  the  roots  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  possible.  They  watch  the  places  carefully  each  year. 
The  ground  all  about  the  spots  where  it  is  thickest  is 
soaked  with  a strong  solution  of  washing  soda  and  water, 
and  every  two  weeks  the  men  go  over  the  ground.  In 
regard  to  other  work  the  Society  sets  out  hardy  shrubs 
at  the  railroad  station,  employs  men  to  keep  the  station 
grounds  in  order,  employs  a white  wings  to  pick  up 
papers,  clean  gutters,  etc.,  on  the  principal  streets  in  the 
village.  They  have  had  seats  built  around  trees  where 
people  can  wait  for  the  trolley,  and  have  set  out  trees  on 
the  village  streets.  Prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  kept 
places,  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  people  themselves. 

* * * 

Efforts  of  the  Civic  League  of  Salem,  Mass.,  to  beautify 
gardens  are  reported  to  show  good  results.  Many  of 
the  gardens  are  cared  for  by  children.  During  June,  the 
league  distributed  over  2,000  packages  of  seeds,  at  a 
penny  a package,  among  the  school  children.  Some 
thrifty  youngsters  chose  vegetable  seeds,  and  now  are 
gathering  radishes,  lettuce  and  other  vegtables  for  the 
family  table,  and  some  of  the  juvenile  farmers  are  even 
raising  a surplus  and  selling  to  neighboring  families.  A 
committee  of  the  Civic  League  makes,  occasional  inspec- 
tions of  gardens,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  prizes 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best.  The  Salem  Fraternity  will 
conduct  an  exhibit  of  garden  products  in  the  fail,  and  the 
best  displays  will  be  awarded  prizes.  The  activity  of  the 
school  children  in  improving  gardens  has  stirred  up  many 
older  people,  and  Salem  gardens  never  looked  better  than 
they  do  this  season. 

* * * 

The  Framingham  Improvement  Association,  Framing- 
ham, Mass.,  issues  a little  folder  bearing  the  motto:  “If 
eyes  were  made  for  seeing,  then  beauty  is  its  own  excuse 
for  being.”  The  objects  of  the  association  are  well  stated 
as  follows:  To  encourage  the  beautifying  of  private  places, 
however  limited  in  extent;  the  betterment  of  parks  and 
other  public  grounds;  the  proper  naming  of  streets  and 
roadways,  street  and  roadside  planting;  improving  street 
signs,  poles,  lights,  etc.;  the  removal  of  unsightly  fences 
and  buildings,  or  concealing  them  by  vines  and  shrubbery; 
the  regulating  or  removing  of  offensive  bill  boards;  regu- 
lating and  limiting  public  dumping  places;  the  preserva- 
tion of  groves  and  other  natural  features;  to  provide 
opportunity  for  the  public  discussion  of  all  important 
questions,  the  solution  of  which  may  affect  the  vital 
interests  of  our  community;  finally:  To  not  only  create 
“a  more  beautiful  Framingham,”  but  to  “promote  all  the 
higher  interests”  of  our  town. 
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Important  Court  Decisions  Protecting  Street  Trees. 


1 he  two  court  decisions  given  herewith  show 
tliat  damages  may  be  obtained  for  injury  to  trees 
by  escaping  gas,  and  that  the  injunction  may  be 
used  for  the  protection  of  street  trees  that  are 
threatened  by  damage.  The  latter  phase  of  the 
subject  is  most  interesing.  Damages  after  the 
tree  has  been  destroyed  are  at  best  poor  substitutes 
for  the  tree,  though  valuable  as  deterrent  measures 
in  other  cases.  The  injunction  that  saves  the  life 
of  the  tree,  however,  is  a most  valuable  ally  in  cases 
where  the  law’s  assistance  can  be  invoked  before 
the  destructive  work  is  done. 

Extracts  from  the  two  decisions  follow  : 

Injunction  Stops  Injury  to  Trees  in  Minneapolis. 

Frank  D.  Girten,  613  Lyndale  avenue,  N.,  Min- 
neapolis, was  granted  an  injunction  by  Judge  Don- 
aldson to  restrain  the  defendants  from  cutting, 
mutilating  or  in  any  way  damaging  trees  whose 
limbs  were  threatened  by  an  old  house  that  was 
being  moved  through  the  street. 

In  the  memorandum  accompanying  his  decision 
the  court  says ; 

“The  structure  being  moved  is  an  old  two-story  frame 
building,  cut  into  halves  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  along 
the  public  street  to  a new  location.  The  part  now  in  the 
street  is  wider  than  the  street,  measuring  the  latter  from 
curb  to  curb,  by  at  least  six  inches,  to  say  nothing  of  pro- 
jecting cornice  which  gives  it  an  additional  width  of  about 
one  foot  at  the  top.  Along  the  route  which  the  building 
must  take,  in  the  course  of  moving,  are  several  large  shade 
trees,  standing  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  curb  on  either 
side.  One  such  tree,  of  about  six  inches  at  its  base  has  al- 
ready been  sacrificed . to  make  way  for  the  passage  of  this 
broken  relic  of  more  useful  days.  The  limbs  of  three  others 
now  lie  bent,  distorted  and  damaged  against  its  ragged  sides. 
Plaintiff’s  trees,  three  in  number,  stand  next  in  the  path  of 
devastation,  one  of  these  a tree  fourteen  inches  in  diameter 
at  its  base,  throws  its  branches  out  over  the  street  about 
twelve  feet  beyond  the  curb. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  right  of  plaintiff  to  the 
protection  of  this  court  to  save  these  valuable  trees  from 
mutilation  and  possible  destruction.  The  fact  that  these  trees 
are  in  the  street  and  not  within  the  boundary  line  of  plain- 


tiff s premises  does  not  alter  in  the  least  his  right  to  have 
them  protected.  They  are  his  property.  In  the  absence  of 
proof  to  the  contrary,  he  is  the  owner  of  the  land  in  front 
of  Ins  premises  to  the  center  of  the  street,  subject  only  to 
an  easement  in  the  public  to  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  travel, 
and  the  usual  and  ordinary  incidents  thereof. 

His  rights  of  ownership  yield  only  to  the  public  welfare 
and  convenience,  and  to  the  power  of  the  municipal  authori- 
ties to  appropriately  adapt  the  street  and  maintain  it  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  traveling  public. 

The  maintenance  of  shade  trees  and  ornamental  trees  upon 
and  overhanging  public  streets  has  generally  the  sanction  of 
both  law  and  immemorial  custom.  In  our  own  city  it  is 
approved  and  encouraged  by  express  legislation.  Relying 
upon  such  sanction  and  approval  owners  of  property  have 
expended  many  dollars  annually,  not  only  in  maintaining 
such  trees  in  front  of  their  property  as  have  been  placed  there 
by  nature,  but  in  setting  others  out  and  tending  them  with 
watchful  care.  The  city  has  thus  been  made  a place  beauti- 
ful— the  pride  of  its  citizens.  Such  trees  not  only  add  to  the 
attractiveness  and  comfort  of  the  city  as  a dwelling  place,  but 
materailly  add  to  the  commercial  values  of  real  estate.  They 
constitute  an  important  property  asset  to  abutting  land  own- 
ers, and  of  such  substantial  value  that  not  even  the  Park 
Board  or  city  authorities  can  arbitrarily  destroy  them  with- 
out making  compensation.  Any  one,  not  excepting  the  agents 
of  municipal  bodies,  who  wantonly  or  negligently  injures  them, 
or  permits  horses  or  other  animals  to  deface  or  girdle  them, 
or  to  be  left  in  such  close  proximity  to  them  as  to  make 
injury  possible,  may  be  prosecuted  and  punished  in  the  crim- 
inal courts,  and  may  be  required  to  respond  in  civil  damages 
as  a trespasser  upon  private  rights.  Even  in  cases  where  the 
abutting  property  owner  owns  no  part  of  the  bed  of  the 
street,  it  has  been  held  that  his  interest  in  ornamental  shade 
trees  in  front  of  his  premises  is  a property  right  which  will  be 
protected  by  the  courts  from  spoliation. 

In  this  case  plaintiff’s  trees  are  unquestionably  threatened 
with  serious  damage  and  irreparable  injury  without  warrant 
of  law  or  shadow  of  authority.  The  ordinances  of  the  park 
board  have  already  been  violated,  and  will  be  further  violated 
if  defendants  are  allowed  to  go  unrestrained. 

It  is  defendant’s  claim  that  by  the  use  of  burlap,  and  rope 
and  tackle,  the  branches  and  limbs  of  plaintiff’s  trees  can  be 
drawn  away  from  contact  with  the  moving  building  without 
injury  to  the  trees:  but  we  have  the  affidavit  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  park  board  that  this  cannot  be  done  without 
great  injury  to  the  trees.  In  any  event,  its  permission  of  tho.se 
entrusted  by  the  legislature  with  the  control  and  preservation 
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of  the  trees  should  be  obtained,  and  the  work  of  bending  said 
trees,  if  done  at  all,  done  under  the  supervision  of  their 
experts. 

To  withhold  the  relief  prayed  for  by  the  plaintiff,  and  to 
relegate  him  to  a prosecution  of  the  defendants  for  violation 
of  the  laws  after  the  damage  is  done,  or  to  a recovery  of 
damages,  would  not  be  an  adequate  remedy  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  trees  once  cut  or  mutilated  could  not  be  re- 
placed, and  the  purpose  of  the  laws  enacted  for  their  protec- 
tion and  preservation  would  thus  be  wholly  frustrated.  In 
my  judgment,  therefore,  a proper  case  for  injunction  is  pre- 
sented.” 

Damages  for  Injury  by  Escaping  Gas. 

Thomas  Donahue,  of  Olean,  N.  Y.,  owned  resi- 
dential property  abutting  upon  a city  street,  but  no 
part  of  the  bed  thereof.  On  the  margin  of  the  street 
and  directly  in  front  of  his  premises,  but  not  upon 
his  land,  are  a number  of  maple  trees,  planted  by 
his  predecessor  in  title,  about  thirty-five  years  old, 
“all  in  thrifty  condition  and  furnishing  good  shade.” 
The  supreme  court  of  New  York  decides  that  he 
has  a property  right  therein  sufficient  to  entitle  him 
to  recover  damages  caused  to  his  premises  by  the 
destruction  of  the  trees  by  the  negligence  of  a gas 
company,  in  permitting,  after  notice,  gas  to  escape 
from  its  pipes  into  the  soil  about  the  roots  of  the 
trees ; as  an  abutting  owner  he  has  a right  therein 
in  the  nature  of  an  easement  attached  to  and  form- 
ing part  of  his  premises,  similar  to  his  easements  of 
light,  air  and  access  and  other  easements,  which 
spring  from  the  situation  of  his  land  upon  the  open 
space  of  the  street,  which  exists  whether  he  owns  the 
fee  of  the  street  or  not ; and  even  if  the  city,  owning 
the  street,  has  a right  of  action  for  the  destruction  of 
the  trees,  tliis  cannot  constitute  a double  recovery  for 
the  same  injury,  because  the  damages  are  as  distinct 
and  clear  as  the  causes  of  action  themselves , 

Four  of  these  trees  were  destroyed  by  the  negligence 
of  the  defendant  in  permitting  gas  to  escape  from  its 
pipes  into  the  soil  about  the  roots  of  the  trees.  This 
action  was  brought  to  recover  the  damages  alleged  to 
have  been  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  by  reason  of  these 
facts,  and  the  jury  found  a verdict  in  his  favor  for  the 
sum  of  $150.  Upon  an  appeal  to  the  appellate  divi- 
sion the  judgment  entered  upon  the  verdict  was  unani- 
mously affirmed. 

The  court  holds : 

“As  a matter  of  law  the  plaintiff  had  a property  right  in 
those  trees,  although  they  were  not  planted  upon  lands  that 
he  had  the  title  to,  sufficient  to  permit  him  as  a matter  of 
law  to  maintain  an  action  against  any  person  who  might 
wrongfully  injure  or  destroy  the  same  .k,. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a ques- 
tion arising  between  an.  abutting  owner  and  the  city  authori- 
ties. for  in  such  a case  the  rights  of  the  latter  are  paramount, 
• so  long  as  the  road  is  kept  open  and  unobstructed.  Nor 
are  we  dealing  with  a question  between  him  and  a corpora- 
tion authorized  to  use  the  streets  for  some  public  purpose, 
where  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  shade  trees  in  order  to 
effect  that  purpose.  It  is  not  the  question  which  might  have 


arisen  when  the  defendant  many  years  ago  laid  its  pipes  in 
the  street,  if  it  had  then  been  necessary  to  cut  the  trees 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  action  in  order  to  do  the  work 
and  they  had  been  cut  for  that  purpose  with  the  approval  of 
the  city  authorities.  The  defendant  did  not  let  its  gas  escape 
with  the  consent  of  the  officers  in  control  of  the  street.  It 
did  not  act  in  accordance  with  law,  but  in  violation  of  law. 

In  a recent  case  decided  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
second  department,  which  held  that  “an  owner  of  land  abut- 
ting upon  a city  street  whose  ownership  does  not  extend 
to  the  middle  of  the  street,  who  has  to  set  out  ornamental 
shade  trees  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  his  premises  at  his 
own  expense  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, is  entitled  to  have  such  trees  protected  against  negli- 
gent or  willful  destruction  at  the  hands  of  third  parties. 
He  has  a right  in  such  trees  in  the  nature  of  an  equitable 
easement,  and  where  one  of  them  is  girdled  and  destroyed  by 
a horse,  may  recover  from  the  owner  of  the  horse  the  dam- 
ages thus  sustained.” 


THE  SCARLET  OAK. 

The  Scarlet  Oak,  Quercus  coccinea,  Wang.,  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  oaks  of  northern  United  States, 
and  is  an  excellent  shade  tree  as  shown  by  the  ac- 
companying illustration.  It  usually  forms  a very  wide- 
spread head,  when  growing  in  the  open,  a broad 
rounded  top.  The  outer  bark  of  the  trunk  is  very 
rough,  black,  that  of  the  branches  smoother  and  of  a 
lighter  shade.  The  inner  bark  is  pale  reddish  or  gray. 
Leaves  very  deeply  cut,  with  narrow,  often  cleft  lobes. 


IHE  SCARLET  OAK. 


rich,  dark,  shining  green  above,  turning  beautifully 
scarlet  in  autumn.  The  tree  is  especially  fine  in  full 
sunshine,  its  rich  dark  shining  foliage  being  very  bril- 
liant. Leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  the  pink  oak,  but 
smaller  than  those  of  the  red  oak  and  black  oak.  The 
acorn  is  ovoid,  long  and  rather  slender,  sharp  pointed, 
striped,  cup  hemispheric  or  top-shaped.  It  deserves 
wide  planting  in  parks,  cemeteries  and  as  a street 
shade  tree.  Wilfred  A.  Brotuerton. 
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PARK  AND  CCMBTERY 
The  Spring  Garden— IV. 


Akebia  quinata  is  a good  climber  with  divided  leaves 
and  sweet  scented  but  inconspicuous  flowers. 

Berberi^  aquifolia  and  repens  are  the  low  growing 
evergreen  barberries  of  the  west.  Various  forms  of  B. 
Nepalensis  are  also  in  gardens  some  of  which  grow 
larger  and  are  fairly  hardy  to  New  York  City,  but 
usually  lose  their  foliage  or  have  it  badly  browned  in 
winter.  They  flower  tow’ards  the  end  of  spring  bear- 
ing upright  racemes  of  yellow  flowers.  The  deciduous 
barberries  such  as  B.  Thunbergii  are  more  coui- 
mon  and  the  purple  leaved  and  other  varieties  of 
vulgaris  numerous.  B.  Canadensis  is  of  the  same  type 
and  very  hardy.  These  have  drooping  racemes  and 
red  fruit.  An  Epimedium  or  two  and  a few  other 
little  things  belonging  to  the  group  will  sometimes 
flower  before  spring  is  over,  so  will  Nymphea  odorata 
bloom  before  the  end  of  May,  especially  southward. 

II. — Sarracenia  purpurea  is  well  worth  a place  in 
a garden  if  a place  can  be  found  or  prepared  to  suit 
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it.  Naturally  it  grows  in  peat  bogs  and  sphagnum. 

Papaver  nudicaule  is  a spring  bloomer  with  saffron 
yellow  flowers. 

Sanguinaria  canadensis  is  a pretty  white  flowered 
native  known  as  bloodroot.  In  some  soils  it  will  stand 
full  exposure  to  the  sun,  but  is  mostly  found  growing 
in  woods. 

Dicentras  are  a pretty  genus.  The  flnest  is  D. 
spectabilis  which  has  a rare  white  form,  seemingly 
more  tender  than  the  pink  flowered  type  which 
luxuriates  in  so  many  gardens.  D.  canadensis  and  D. 
eximia  are  also  well  worth  growing. 

Corydalis  nobilis  is  another  fine  plant  of  the  same 
tribe  bearing  handsome  yellow  flowers.  These  plants 
soon  die  down  after  flowering  and  the  efifort  should 
then  be  made  to  reclothe  the  soil  with  mignonette, 
Erysimimi  Peroskianum  or  any  other  annual  belong- 
ing to  the  group. 

Of  the  same  tribe  as  the  Erysimum  is  Cheiranthus 
alpinus,  Arabis  alpina  A.  albida  vars.  Aubretia  vars. 
and  Alyssum  saxatile  vars.  from  which  a finely  col- 
ored group  of  beds  may  be  arranged  in  white,  yellow 
and  purple. 


PAPAVER  AI.PINUM. 

Ibcris  sempervirens  superba  and  I.  Gilbaraltarica 
are  sometimes  rather  late,  yet  they  may  be  consid- 
ered spring  blooming  and  are  fine  evergreen  white 
flowered  plants,  which  may  be  well  grown  in  beds 
raised  with  stones — “rockwork.” 

Violas  cucullata  vars.  cornuta  vars.  pedata  vars.  and 
the  brilliant  array  of  Pansies  may  be  made  a splendid 
feature  of  this  group.  The  pansies  however  can  scarce- 
ly be  considered  perfectly  hardy,  that  is  they  are  apt  to 
suffer  more  or  less  during  winter,  and  are  best  treated 
as  bedding  plants,  after  a winter’s  protection  in  cold 
frames. 

13.  Saponaria  ocymoides  is  a charming  pink  flow- 
ered dwarf  plant  suitable  in  the  highest  degree  for 
rock-raised  beds. 

James  MacPherson. 
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Scientist  Explains  Twisting  of  Monuments  By’  EarthquaKe. 


Our  illustrations  show  the  freakish  way  in  which 
the  shock  twisted  and  turned  the  monuments  of 
San  Francisco. 

One  picture  shows  how  an  elaborate  private 
monument  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  was  wrenched 
to  pieces.  The  shaft  and  ornamental  carving  may 
be  seen  lying  on  the  ground.  The  die  is  supported 
by  one  of  the  corner  columns  and  is  on  the  verge  of 
falling.  On  the  other  hand  the  Italian  marble 
statue  mounted  on  a boulder  pedestal  in  the  same 
cemetery  shown  in  another  picture,  escaped  unin- 
jured, though  seemingly  much  less  substantially 
mounted. 

Prof.  Edgar  L.  Larkin,  of  the  Mount  Lowe  Ob- 
servatory, in  California,  has  made  the  accompanying 
interesting  diagram  showing  the  displacement  of 
monuments  in  the  cemeteries,  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Scientific  American.  He  says; 

“A  cemetery  filled  with  monuments,  columns,  and 
obelisks  is  a capital  place  to  study  the  eflfects  of 


V DAMAGED  MONUMENT  IN  LAUREL  HILL  CEMETERY, 
5AN  FRANCISCO. 


STATUE  UNINJURED  IN  LAURKI.  HILL  CEMETERY, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

an  earthquake.  Amplitudes  and  azimuths  of  dis- 
turbed monoliths  and  pillars  reveal  at  once  the 
action  of  the  earth  upheavals.  I had  no  instruments 
with  which  to  measure,  so  had  to  make  estimates. 

“Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  I found  a field  of  distorted, 
shifted,  turned,  cracked,  overthrown,  and  ruined 
columns,  pillars,  shafts,  capitals  in  white  marble, 
gray  granite,  and  other  materials.  Angels’  wings 
were  broken,  sculptures  were  round  about,  and 
heavy  bases  were  twisted  out  of  their  original  po- 
sitions. At  first  I noted  distortions  on  both  sides 
of  an  avenue  of  tombs.  Here  are  directions  in  which 
the  tops  of  fallen  columns  and  monuments  were 
pointing  along  either  side,  in  a distance  of  150  feet: 
N.  T.  S.  2.  E.  9,  W.  5.  N.E.  4,  N.W.  5,  S.E.  5,  S.W. 
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6.  From  this  I thought  that  the  chief  distortion  was 
toward  the  east.  Then  facings  of  those  that  were 
skewed  around  on  their  bases,  but  not  overthrown, 


HOW  THE  EARTHQUAKE  SCATTERED  THE  MONUMENTS. 


Figs.  1 to  12  show  the  displacements  of  monuments  in  San 
Francisco  cemeteries.  The  larger  squares  are  bases  of  stone 
resting  on  the  ground.  The  smaller  squares  and  the  two  circles 
(Figs  6 and  8)  are  bases  of  high  monuments.  The  greatest 
shifting  measured  was  IOV2  inches.  The  lateral  movements  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  all  directions.  Fig.  13  shows  a double  dis- 
placement of  two  bases  and  monument.  The  square  1 is  a large 
granite  base;  the  square  2 is  a second  stone  upon  which  the 
column  3 rested.  Figs.  14  to  25  indicate  the  positions  of  over- 
thrown monuments.  The  two  low  monuments  with  urns  (Figs. 
21  and  22))  could  not  have  been  thrown  by  the  same  oscillations 
of  the  earth. 

were  noted  as  follows;  N.  i,  S.  i,  E.  2,  W.  i,  N.E.  4, 
N.W.  o,  S.E.  2,  S.W.  I.  All  these  had  been  twisted 
around  against  intense  friction  at  their  bases.  The 
one  marked  N.  originally  faced  eastward,  and  the 
one  shown  as  facing  S.  once  faced  westward.  I ex- 
amined many  others,  hoping  to  make  order  out  of 
chaos,  or  find  a general  trend  in  direction,  but  could 
not.  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  the  monu- 
ments were  twisted  in  every  direction. 

“The  Oddfellows’  Cemetery  was  explored.  This 
is  more  modern  than  Laurel  Hill ; the  monuments 
are  higher  and  heavier.  They  were  fastened  down 
by  lead  in  some  cases.  The  most  complete  confusion 
reigned.  The  displacements  likewise  were  in  every 
direction.  An  observer  with  instruments,  upon  mak- 
ing surveys  during  a month  might  find  a majority 
of  fallen  columns  pointing  one  way,  or  facings,  but 
it  is  doubtful.  The  earth’s  surface  surely  moved 
in  every  direction.  As  nearly  every  brick  and  stone 
building  was  destroyed,  they  could  not  be  studied. 
The  great  Fairmount  Hotel  has  rents  in  the  corners, 
and  several  high  up,  along  near  the  middle  of  the 
facades.  The  new  $5,000,000  post  office  is  torn  near 
the  corners.  The  towering  steel  and  stone  Spreckels 
Building  stands  as  a skeleton,  but  looking  down  on 


a wilderness  of  ruins  of  all  old-type  buildings.  For 
the  new  city  will  be  erected  around  ribs  of  rigid 
steel.  The  accompanying  diagram  shows  roughly 
the  distortions  in  the  cemeteries.  The  line  N.S.  is 
due  north  and  south.  Twistings  of  obelisks  that  did 
not  fall  range  from  five  to  seventy  degrees  in  all 
directions  from  their  original  foundations.  My  im-  , 
pressions  gained  in  the  cemetery  were  confirmed  ^ 
upon  receipt  by  mail  of  a seismograph  sent  me  by  • 
F.  M.  Clarke,  steward  and  executive  officer  of  the 
California  Veterans’  Home,  Yountville,  Napa 
County.  It  indeed  shows  that  the  ground  moved  in 
every  possible  direction.  On  leaving  the  cemetery  I 
wrote  an  article  for  the  papers,  saying  that  it  was 
a circular  disturbance,  and  the  graph  reveals  a circle 
near  the  center.  Mr.  Clarke  says;  “The  first  move- 
ment had  a N.  and  S.  direction,  but  was  swiftly  com- 
pounded with  a circular,  twisting  movement,  ac- 
companied with  severe  upward  thrusts.  The  first 
movement  was  decidedly  wave-like ; then  a cessa- 
tion, followed  by  the  severe  twist.”  Napa  is  45 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  and  San  Jose,  50 
south.  Both  were  destroyed. 


MEMORIAL  CHAPEL,  SOUTH  WALPOLE,  MASS. 

The  new  Mortuary  Chapel  of  the  Terrace  Hill 
Cemetery  at  South  Walpole,  Mass.,  stands  on  a 
little  knoll  near  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery.  It 
is  rectangular  in  plan,  with  walls  of  native  rubble 
stone,  carefully  selected  as  to  size  and  color,  and  has 
granite  trimmings.  The  outside  dimensions  are  24X 
34  feet  exclusive  of  a vestibule  6'.o"xi3Co". 

The  windows  are  arranged  in  pairs,  leaded  and 
swing  out.  Mosaic  laid  in  colors  to  a pattern  forms 


the  floor  of  the  vestibule.  A broad  granolithic  walk 
leads  up  to  the  chapel  flanked  on  each  side  at  the 
entrance  by  a large,  low  rubble  stone  pier,  which 
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JACKSON  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL,  S.  WALPOLE,  MASS. 
F.  E.  Non'is,  Arch. 


j is  dished  on  top  to  contain  flowers.  The  audience 
j rooms  with  walls  finished  in  rough  cast  tinted  plas- 
j ter,  will  accommodate  from  50  to  75  people. 

, The  roof  of  black  slate  with  ridges  and  flushings 
I of  copper,  is  made  a very  attractive  feature  by  finish- 
, ing  it  exposed,  the  timbering  being  of  hard  pine, 

, dressed  and  oiled.  Maple  is  used  for  the  flooring. 

! Over  the  fireplace  which  serves  as  well  for  ventil- 
ation,  is  a wood  tablet  with  lettering  incised  in  gold 
i leaf.  The  rest  for  the  casket  is  so  arranged  that  the 
cover  may  be  lifted  oflp  and  the  casket  placed  on  a 
lowering  device,  and  lowered  to  the  basement  where 
!:  it  is  ready  to  be  taken  directly  to  the  tomb.  The  base- 
Ij  ment  is  a large  specially  constructed  and  ventilated 
j one  and  also  contains  toilet  rooms,  a tool  room  and 
space  for  coal. 

The  entire  basement  is  concreted  and  is  amply 
I lighted.  The  structure  cost  about  $3,600  and  was 
j a gift  from  Mr.  Alfred  T.  Jackson,  of  Foxboro,  to 
j his  native  town  of  South  Walpole.  A fund  is  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Jackson  to  maintain  the  chapel  so  that 
its  use  may  be  free.  F.  Edgar  Norris,  of  15  Ashbur- 
ton place,  Boston,  was  the  architect. 


ELKS’  REST,  LAKEWOOD  CEMETERY.  MINNEAPOLIS. 

The  beautiful  bronze  elk  shown  on  the  cover  of  this 
issue  was  recently  dedicated  in  the  Elks’  Rest,  Lake- 
wood  Cemetery,  Minneapolis. 

It  is  a magnificent  specimen  of  animal  sculpture, 
and  standing  alert  and  watchful  on  a rough,  moss- 
covered  pedestal  of  native  Minnesota  granite  might 
almost  be  mistaken  for  the  live  animal.  The  figure 
was  modeled  by  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens  and  cast  by 
The  Gorham  Co.,  of  New  York. 

The  site  is  a gradually  sloping  knoll  which  gives 
it  a fine  perspective  when  viewed  from  the  road,  with 
a fine  spread  of  green  sward  in  the  foreground,  and 
beyond  a perfect  picture  of  woodland  scenery  to  serve 
as  a background.  Had  the  location  been  ordered  to 
fit  the  monument  the  effect  could  not  have  been  artis- 
tically happier.  Incidentally  a fine  view  of  some 
beauties  of  the  lawn  and  landscape  in  Lakewood  may 
be  seen. 

The  statue  was  unveiled  with  interesting  exercises 
by  the  Elks.  The  figure  is  nine  feet  six  inches  from 
foot  to  tip  of  antler,  and  seven  feet,  six  inches  in 
length.  The  boulder  that  serves  as  a pedestal  is  four 
feet  above  ground  and  weighs  fifteen  tons. 


Convention  of  Cemetery  Superintendents  at  Detroit 

August  21,  22  and  23,  1906. 

Headctuarters,  Cadillac  Hotel 

* 

A last  reminder  and  invitation  to  cemetery  officials  to  be  present.  A beautiful  city,  with  zvell-kept 
modern  cemeteries  and  parks;  a tine  Held  for  practical  study;  a delightful  place  to  spend  a holiday.  A 
program  that  zvill  interest,  entertain,  and  instruct.  If  you  have  never  attended,  now  is  the  time.  Those 
'who  have  'will  tell  you  that  you  can  afford  to  forego  something  else  to  come. 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 
TKe  Camposanto  of  Genoa. 


The  peculiar  exuberance,  ingenuity  and  frequent- 
ly misplaced  technical  skill  of  the  modern  Italian 
sculptor  is  but  little  restrained  even  in  the  mor- 
tuary monuments,  and  one  of  the  largest  collec- 
tions of  these  statues  and  monuments  is  that  of  the 
celebrated  Camposanto  of  Genoa,  originally 
founded  as  far  back  as  1835.  The  first  design 
drawn  by  the  architect  of  the  city,  Charles  Bar- 
abino,  contemplated  only  a simple  cemetery,  rect- 
angular in  shape,  surrounded  by  walls  without  ar- 
cades, and  with  a Cappella  dei  Suffragi,  or  Chapel  of 
Intercession,  Greco-Egyptian  in  style,  in  the  centre. 
At  . this  date  the  practice  of  burial  in  the  churches 
was  still  in  vogue;  but,  two  years  later,  this  cus- 
tom being  forbidden  by  law,  the  architect  J.  B. 
Resasco,  was  commissioned  by  the  civic  authorities 
to  design  a more  important  necropolis  on  this  site. 
This  Camposanto,  situated  partly  on  the  plain  and 
partly  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  rising  from  it,  con- 
sists of  a large  rectangle  in  the  lower  position,  this 
rectangular  enclosure  surrounded  by  vaulted  ar- 
cades containing  a double  row  of  monuments  under 
the  arches  and  in  the  corresponding  niches.  On 
the  southeast  and  northwest,  in  addition  to  the  ar- 
cades and  contingous  to  them,  extend  .two  rows  of 
columbaria,  also  vaulted,  and  lit  from  above  by  large 
semi-elliptical  openings  with  grillages  of  terra-cotta. 
On  the  northwest  side  of  the  great  rectangle,  and 
on  higher  ground,  is  another  but  smaller,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  vaulted  arcades  sup- 
ported by  marble  pillars  and  columns,  and  in  the 


centre,  approached  by  a flight  of  sixty-six  marble 
steps,  twenty-two  metres  in  width,  rises  the  Chapel, 
also  in  marble,  its  front  supported  by  columns.  On 
each  side  of  the  entrance  are  statues  of  Hope  and 
Charity,  by  the  sculptor,  J.  B.  Cerasco. 

In  the  interior,  the  chapel  is  circular  in  form  sur- 
mounted by  a semi-spherical  dome  and' surrounded 
by  sixteen  marble  columns  which  carry  a circular 
gallery  with  balustrades.  It  is  furnished  with  four 
marble  altars,  eight  bas-reliefs  and  eight  statues, 
by  different  sculptors,  of  Moses,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  the  Archangel  Saint 
Michael,  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Adam  and 
Eve.  Of  these,  the  statue  of  the  archangel  is  by 
the  sculptor  Santo  Varni,  among  whose  pupils,  it 
is  said,  may  be  numbered  almost  all  the  contem- 
porary Ligurian  sculptors  and  who  is  the  author 
also  of  the  heroic  statue  of  Faith,  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  enclosure. 

In  course  of  time  the  necessity  of  extending  this 
necropolis  became  evident,  and  in  1868  was  com- 
menced the  work  of  adding  a hemicycle  on  the 
northeast,  from  the  plans  of  the  architect  Resasco- 
This  new  enclosure  is  surrounded  by  a double  row 
of  columbaria,  vaulted.  It  is  proposed  to  add  in  the 
future  a similar  semi-circular  addition  on  the  south- 
west. In  these  numerous  galleries  and  arcades  are 
erected  a great  number  of  tombs,  monuments  and 
memorial  statues,  of  the  most  prominent  families 
and  citizens,  including  those  of  the  two  architects 
of  the  Camposanto. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CAMPOSANTO,  GENO.\,  ITALY. 
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Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  them,  historical  sketches, 
descriptive  circulars,  photographs  of  improve7nents  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department. 


A number  of  fine  elm  and  linden  trees  in  the  Granar)- 
Burying  Ground,  Boston,  were  in  July  attacked  by  the 
tussock  moth,  with  a sprinkling  of  gypsy  and  browntails. 
Several  of  the  trees  were  almost  stripped  of  their  foliage. 
With  a view  toward  stopping  the  ravages  of  the  pests 
the  cemetery  commission  ordered  spraying.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  crowds  the  work  was  done  in  the  early  morn- 
ing beginning  at  daybreak.  About  a half-dozen  men  were 
engaged  in  the  work. 

Twelve  big  trees  were  destroyed  in  Mt.  Pleasant  Cem- 
etery, Newark,  N.  J.,  in  a recent  storm,  while  others  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  large  branches. 

* * * 

An  official  inspection  of  “Lawncroft,"  the  new  inter- 
state cemetery,  near  Claymont.  Del.,  was  made  July  12 
by  officers  and  directors  of  the  cemetery  company, 
undertakers,  other  business  men  and  representatives 

of  the  press  of  Chester  and  Wilmington.  In  con- 
junction with  an  examination  of  the  cemetery,  the 
funeral  car,  recently  built  for  the  company,  was  inspected 
and  given  a successful  trial.  The  party  then  boarded  a 
trolley  for  Wilmington,  where  a dinner  was  served. 

5k  * * 

The  annual  report  of  Superintendent  D.  D.  England  of 
Brookside  Cemetery,  Winnipeg,  Can.,  whose  successful 
improvement  of  that  cemetery  has  been  deseribed  in 
these  columns,  notes  an  expenditure  of  $7,500  and  a 
steady  inerease  in  the  annual  receipts  since  its  regenera- 
tion, the  receipts  for  the  year  being  $945  in  exeess  of 
the  former  year.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-five  interments 
took  place,  of  these  135  were  free.  The  free  grave  privi- 
lege. much  abused  in  past  years,  is  now  carefully  man- 
aged and  only  to  those  thoroughly  deserving  are  free 
interment  orders  issued.  The  revenue  received  from  all 
sources  more  than  covers  the  amount  spent  annually  for 
general  maintenance,  the  construction  work  and  per- 
manent improvements  being  an  asset  of  more  than  equal 
value  for  the  money  spent.  Citizens  who  have  visited 
the  cemetery  recently  express  great  satisfaction  at  the 
complete  change  that  has  been  made  in  recent  years. 

* * * 

Secretary  E.  N.  Nockels,  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor,  announces  that  five  thousand  trade  unionists  have 
already  purchased  certificates  from  the  Union  Buriat  As- 
sociation, providing  for  a strictly  union  burial  for  them- 
selves or  their  families.  In  order  to  complete  the  plan 
of  having  trade  union  principles  adhered  to  at  the  obse- 
quies of  unionists  it  is  now  proposed  that  a union  cem- 
etery be  secured.  Federation  leaders  have  had  the  scheme 
under  consideration  for  some  time,  and  it  is  reported 
that  secret  negotiations  for  a site  are  in  progress  with 
an  Oak  Park  real  estate  dealer.  “We  propose  to  conduct 
funerals  for  $50,  says  Mr.  Nockels,  “which  will  include 
all  furnishings  of  union  make  except  the  shroud.  If  we 
can  find  a shroudmakers’  union  in  the  country  we  will 


place  our  order  with  the  firm  employing  its  members. 
We  will  make  a profit  of  but  $6  or  $7  on  each  funeral, 
but  we  expect  to  receive  enough  calls  to  enable  us  to 
secure  a total  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  will  be  satis- 
factory." 

* * * 

The  Jewish  Cemetery,  the  entire  south  half  of  Mt. 
Moriah  Cemetery,  Butte,  Mont.,  and  all  the  land  inter- 
vening between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  cemeteries 
has  been  staked  out  to  comprise  a ten-acre  placer  gold 
claim,  known  as  the  Palm  Leaf  placer.  Herman  Mueller, 
a wealthy  saloonkeeper,  declares  that  there  is  gold  in 
the  cemeteries  and  claims  that  the  land  commissioner 
ruled  that  the  ground  was  a government  common.  The 
ground  is  supposed  to  be  the  property  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  Company  and  was  given,  by  courtesy 
of  the  company,  to  the  various  denominations  desiring 
burying  grounds.  The  cemeteries  maintain  that  they  have 
good  titles  to  the  lands,  and  the  matter  will  be  carried 
into  the  courts. 

* * 

The  Sunday  funeral  question  continues  to  receive  more 
or  less  attention  all  over  the  country,  says  the  Embalm- 
ers’  Monthly.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Cemetery 
Superintendents  this  Sunday  question  was  discussed,  and, 
while  no  formal  action  was  taken,  the  sentiment  of  the 
members  of  the  association  was  strongly  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  Sunday  funerals.  No  Sunday  funerals  have 
been  held  in  Cleveland  for  the  past  four  years,  while 
within  the  last  year  the  custom  of  holding  funerals  on 
Sunday  has  been  stopped  in  Dayton,  Springfield.  Lima 
and  Washington  Court  House.  At  Pasadena,  Cal.,  the 
undertakers,  hearse  drivers,  sexton  and  others  have  made 
an  effort  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  practice,  and  the 
ministerial  union  has  adopted  resolutions  binding  its 
members  to  urge  their  parishioners  to  assist  in  putting  a 
stop  to  Sunday  interments.  At  Hamilton,  Out.,  the  Cem- 
tery  Board  is  being  urged  to  put  a stop  to  funerals  on 
Sunday.  At  Steubenville,  Ohio,  the  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion has  declared  against  the  Sunday  funeral,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  officials  of  the  Forest  Home  Ceme- 
tery Association,  Milwaukee,  acting  with  some  of  the 
clergy,  have  decided  to  permit  no  more  Sunday  inter- 
ments in  that  cemetery  except  in  urgent  cases.  At  Bal- 
timore the  Hack  Drivers’  Association  recently  passed 
resolutions  requesting  clergymen  to  aid  them  in  stopping 
funerals  on  the  Sabbath.  Every  month  adds  to  the  num- 
ber of  bodies  taking  a stand  on  this  subject. 

+ * * 

In  an  opinion  of  the  state  board  of  tax  commissioners 
of  Washington  given  to  A.  L.  Knapp,  assessor  of  Stevens 
county,  it  is  held  that  the  part  of  cemeteries  not  tenanted 
by  the  dead  and  held  by  private  parties  for  profit  is  tax- 
able while  burial  grounds  held  by  municipalities,  churches 
and  corporations  not  for  profit  are  not  taxable.  In  re- 
gard to  the  burying  grounds  used  for  profit,  the  opinion 
says : 

“This  board  takes  notice  that  municipalities,  churches, 
sects  and  creeds,  lodges  and  fraternal  organizations  do 
not  hold  burial  ground  for  profit  and  gain,  and,  therefore, 
directs  you  that  all  graves  wheresoever  situated  and  all 
lands  used  exclusively  for  burying  ground  or  place  of 
sepulture,  where  the  same  is  not  held  with  a view  to 
profit,  or  for  the  purpose  of  speculation  in  sale  thereof, 
whether  the  grounds  belong  to  municipality,  corporation, 
church  or  society,  are  exempt  from  taxation.  There  are, 
(Continued  on  p.  VI.) 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  TO  CURRENT  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  appea  ring  in  current  issues  of  leading  magazines  and  periodicals  on  Gardening, 
Forestry,  Civic  Improvements  and  kindred  subjects. 

Subscriptions  -will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  -with  Park  and  Cemetery, 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER,  324  DEARBORN  ST,,  CHICAGO 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  THIS  MONTH  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 


Garden  Magazine  (G.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 


Country  Life  in  America  (C.  L.  A.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  2oc. 

Floral  Life  (P.  L.),  50o  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Florists’  Exchange  (F.  E.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  5o. 

Forestry  and  Irrigation  (F.  I.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Forest  Leaves  (P.  Leav.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 


Civic  Improvement,  Home  Grounds. 
Improvement  Association,  A,  of  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.  F.  L.  Aug.  'o6. 

Old  Home  Week,  by  T.  F.  Anderson. 
Ulus.  N.  E.  M.,  34:673-85.  Aug. 
’06. 

Rustic  Garden  Seats,  by  Phebe  W. 

Humphreys.  Ulus.  F.  L.,  Aug.  ’o6. 
Steel  Highways,  Beautifying  The. 
(Improvement  of  B.  & M.  Ry.),  by 

F.  W.  Rane.  Ulus.  F.  I.,  12:336-4. 
July  ’06. 

Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds. 
Greenhouse  Construction,  The  Real 
Thing  In,  by  Leonard  Barron.  Ulus. 

G.  M.,  4:20-2.  Aug.  ’06. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Bulbs  for  August  Planting,  by  T. 
McAdam.  Ulus.  G.  M.,  4:27-8.  Aug. 
’06. 


Obituary. 

Henry  J.  Latshaw,  a pioneer  of 
Kansas  City,  and  formerly  City  Fores- 
ter there,  died  June  10,  of  uraemia. 
He  had  been  in  poor  health  four 
years.  For  the  last  year  he  had  been 
seriously  ill  and  spent  several  months 
in  a sanitarium  in  Boulder,  Col.  Mr. 
Latshaw  was  born  in  Paris,  Ontario, 
in  1835.  He  studied  civil  engineering 
and  was  graduated  with  high  honors. 
His  first  employment  in  that  profes- 
sion was  in  building  the  Jackson  & 
Savannah  railroad,  a part  of  which 
was  later  operated  by  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  & Quincy.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  i860  Mr.  Latshaw,  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  made  speeches  in  many 
parts  of  Illinois  and  also  edited  the 
Fulton  County  Ledger.  When  the 
Civil  War  began  Mr.  Latshaw  with 
Colonel  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  recruit- 
ed and  organized  the  Eleventh  Illi- 
nois cavalry.  President  Lincoln  made 
him  assistant  quartermaster  with  the 
rank  of  captain  in  1862.  He  went  to 
Kansas  City  in  1865  and  was  for  20 
years  in  the  grain  and  elevator  busi- 


Gardening  (Gard.),  $2.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Horticulture  (Hort.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  5c. 

New  England  Magazine  (N.  E.  M.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 


Campanulas,  Some  Tall,  by  John 
Thorpe.  F.  E.,  22:68.  July  21,  ’06. 
Conifers,  The  Ten  Best  Hardy,  by 
Jno.  W.  Duncan.  Ulus.  G.  M., 
4:17-19.  Aug.  ’06. 

Forests  and  Parks,  by  Mira  L.  Dock. 

F.  Lear,  10:150-2.  Aug.  ’06. 

Forest  Trees  for  Planting — -VIII,  The 
White  Elm.  F.  I.,  12:334-6.  July  ’06. 
Forestry  Problems  That  Confront  Us, 
by  S.  B.  Elliott.  F.  Lear,  10:147-5. 
Aug.  ’06. 

Orchid  Seedlings,  by  Edgar  Elvin 
Hort.  4:103.  Aug.  4,  ’06. 
Reforesting  Sand  Hills.  Gard.,  14:321. 
July  15,  ’06. 

Wild  Flowers  for  Special  Conditions, 
by  Wilhelm  Miller.  Ulus.  C.  L.  D., 
10:350.  July  ’06. 


ness  there.  He  resigned  the  office  of 
City  Forester  in  1904.  It  was  thought 
by  many  of  his  friends  that  this  last 
position  gave  him  more  pleasure  than 
any  he  ever  had  held.  He  loved  trees 
and  flowers  and  studied  them  con- 
stantly. His  energy  was  remarkable 
and  unflagging  in  the  prosecution  of 
teamsters  and  others  who  hitched 
their  horses  to  the  trees.  He  was  al- 
ways present  in  court,  no  matter  how 
many  continuances  were  granted,  to 
see  that  the  guilty  driver  was  proper- 
ly punished.  He  never  ceased  to  urge 
the  planting  of  trees  and  having  ob- 
tained them  he  made  it  his  business 
to  see  that  they  were  cared  for. 


Reports,  Etc.,  Received. 

Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  Vol.  4,  No.  13,  contains:  Con- 
tributions to  the  Flora  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  by  N.  L.  Britton;  New  Ameri- 
can Carolline  Algae,  by  M.  Foslie  and 
M.  A.  Howe;  Revision  of  the  N. 
American  Vernonieae,  by  H.  A.  Glea- 
son; and  The  Chareae  of  N.  America, 
by  Chas.  B.  Robinson. 


The  first  of  the  series  of  bulletins 
of  the  American  Association  of  Park 
Superintendents  to  be  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form  appears  under  date  of 
June,  1906.  It  is  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  “Floral  Decorations  in  Parks 
and  City  or  Village  Squares,”  and 
contains  many  valuable  .contributions 
from  the  members  on  this  subject. 


Publisher’s  Notes. 

The  preliminary  program  of  the 
22nd  annual  meeting  and  exhibition 
of  the  Society  of  American  Flor- 
ists and  Ornamental  Horticultul- 
turists  to  be  held  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
August  21-24,  announces  among  other 
interesting  features:  Prize  essays  on 
“The  Best  Method  of  Marketing  the 
Product  of  the  Wholesale  Plant  and 
Flower  Grower;”  Teaching  Horticul- 
ture in  the  Public  Schools,”  by  E.  V. 
Hallock.  of  New  York;  “The  Ideal 
Private  Gardener  and  His  Work,”  by 
F.  E.  Palmer,  Brookline,  Mass. 

A recent  issue  of  the  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  Times  contains  a long  descrip- 
tive article  about  Riverview  Cemetery, 
explaining  the  modern  law  plan  of 
cemetery  management,  and  telling  of 
the  work  of  Superintendent  John  G. 
Barker  in  improving  the  grounds. 
Such  contributions  are  always  of  great 
value  in  educating  the  public  in  mod- 
ern methods  of  cemetery  manage- 
ment. 

A course  in  horticulture  was  in- 
stalled in  Cornell  University  last  win- 
ter and  there  were  fifteen  students 
registered  in  it.  The  aim  is  to  make 
the  work  as  practical  as  possible  with 
a view  of  equipping  the  student  for  j 
actual  orchard,  garden  or  greenhouse  [ 
management  work.  Principles  are  i 
taught,  but  the  practice  work  is  the  j 
most  important.  The  course  is  open  j 
to  men  and  women.  The  facilities  i 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  be-  ! 
ing  rapidly  improved  and  when  the  I 
new  College  buildings  are  completed  ' 
next  year  the  work  will  go  forward  ! 
with  greatly  increased  enthusiasm  and  1 
satisfaction.  Persons  desiring  infor-  j 
mation  regarding  this  course  should  j 
apply  to  the  Department  of  Horticul-  | 
ture.  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  < 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  j 

The  Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0.,  j 
manufacturers  of  galvanized  cast  iron  | 
grave  and  lot  marks,  report  that : 
these  marks  are  in  high  favor  I 
with  many  cemeteries,  and  they  have  j 
been  especially  successful  in  introducing  j 
them  to  new  customers  this  season. 

William  A.  Peterson,  of  the  Peterson  | 
Nursery,  of  Chicago,  is  making  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  Europe. 

(Continued  on  p.  X.)  1 
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Popularity  proven  by  repeated  orders. 

Plenty  of  A-1  references  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Only  metallic  Park  Basket  that  is  light 
and  easy  to  handle  ; still  not  subject  to 
breakage  in  handling  about  the  grounds. 

Has  deep  corrugated  inside  can,  remov- 
able for  emptying  contents. 

Park, Cemetery  and  Improvement  Boards 
send  your  address  and  receive  description, 
etc.,  in  detail. 

THE  STEEL  BASKET  CO. 
CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


tibscribers  to 

PARK  and  CEMETERY 


Can  assist  in  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  of  this 
Journal  by  placing 
their  orders  for  sup- 
plies with  firms  who 
advertise  in  these 
columns. 


Aiheriistments,  limited  to  five  lines,  -will  b 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  to  cents  each 
•»sertion,Twords  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 


SITUATION  WANTED— By  a practi- 
cal landscape  gardener,  capable  of  tak- 
ing charge  of  cemeteries,  parks  or  pri- 
vate grounds.  Competent  for  planning 
and  laying  out  grounds,  also  aquatic 
gardens;  grower  of  general  greenhouse 
plants.  Best  references,  aged  38,  mar- 
ned.  Address  Emil  Pielke,  Ingleside, 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

WANTED — Competent  gardener  to  take 
charge  of  lawn  and  garden,  and  super- 
intend a country  place.  House  fur- 
nished on  the  estate.  Married  man  with 
good  record  and  reference  can  secure 
permanent  position  at  good  wages.  Give 
references,  salary  expected  and  experi- 
ence. P.  B.  Moss,  First  Natl.  Bank, 
Billings,  Mont. 


ENTRANCE  GATES  AND  FENCES 

esta?eU‘i."dafl^fhe%.iiroses""  wire  construction  for  parks,  cemeteries,  private 

Enterprise  fences  last  longest,  look  best  and  cost  least.  Built  on  cast-iron 
roiindations  which  do  not  corrode. 

The  only  firm  specifying  all  dimensions,  weight,  etc.  accurately. 

Write  for  free  cataiogue  of  many  designs 

ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  & FENCE  CO.,  386  S.  Senate  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


W anted — Agents 

We  want  Cemetery  Superintendents  and 
Sextons  who  are  interested  to  write  us  for 
our  proposition  for  selling  monuments.  We 
have  the  best  proposition  ever  offered. 

This  is  the  season  to  sell  work. 


MOORE  MONUMENT  CO. 

STERLING  - - - ILLINOIS 


WHITE  GLAZED 

TERRA-COTTAV 


GRAVE  and  lot  markers 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

W rite  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.. 


Limaville.  Ohio 


PERPETUAL  CARE  IN 

AMERICAN  CEMETERIES 

Reprinted  from  Park  and  Cemetery,  with  additions  of  criticisms 
and  forms  for  contracts  and  agreements. 

The  symposium  on  perpetual  care  recently  published  in  Park  and  Cemetery  has  been 
reprinted  in  book  form,  with  the  addition  of  critical  comments  by  W.  N.  Rudd,  a discus- 
sion by  W.  S.  Pirie  and  a number  of  legal  forms  for  perpetual  care  contracts.  A compen- 
dium of  the  best  practical  information  on  this  important  subject.  An  invaluable  aid  to 
cemetery  officals  in  educating  trustees,  lot  owners,  and  others. 

Contents:  A Symposium  of  methods  of  the  leading  cemeteries:  Legal  Aspects  of  Per- 
petual Care,  W . S.  Pirie;  The  Essentials  of  a Practical  System  of  Perpetual  Care  by  W. 
N.  Rudd ; Criticisms  and  Comments  on  the  methods  of  the  cemeteries;  Some  forms  for  con- 
tracts. Handsomely  bound  in  cloth;  62  pages,  price  60c.  3 copies  or  more  at  50c.  each. 
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CEMETERY  NOTES. 

(Continued  from  page  125.) 

however,  a large  number  of  private  burying  grounds  in 
this  state  where  the  owner  profits  from  the  sale  of  lots 
as  the  occasion  demands.  Not  infrequently  is  a large 
tract  of  land  platted  into  bnrial  lots  and  the  same  held 
for  speculation  and  profit.  The  unscrupulous  do  not 
hesitate  to  use  this  method  as  a means  to  escape  taxes 
on  a considerable  portion  of  land,  which  under  all  rea- 
sonable probability  can  never  be  used  as  a burying 
ground  You  are  instructed  that  such  grounds  are  not 
public  burying  grounds  and  that  the  same  are  taxable, 
save  and  except  that  portion  tenanted  by  the.  dead." 


NEW  ENGLAND  ASSOCIATION  MEETS  IN  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 

The  members  of  the  New  England  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, with  a number  of  guests,  enjoyed  their  mid-summer 
meeting  and  outing  at  Manchester  and  Concord,  N.  H., 
July  20. 

The  visitors  went  first  to  Manchester  where  they  were 
met  at  the  union  station  by  Superintendents  John  H. 
Erskine  of  Pine  Grove  cemetery  and  Eugene  C.  Smith  of 
Valley  cemetery,  and  were  joined  by  a number  of  trustees 
of  the  two  cemeteries.  The  party  proceeded  to  Valley 
cemetery,  where  an  inspection  of  the  grounds  was  made. 
A special  electric  cat  was  then  boarded  for  Pine  Grove, 
which  was  also  carefully  inspected,  and  a business  meeting- 
held  in  the  beautiful  new  chapel.  Vice-President  G.  F. 
Stanley  of  Beverly.  Mass.,  presided  in  the  absence  of  the 
president,  F.  M.  Floyd  of  Portland,  Me.,  who  was  de- 
tained at  home  by  illness.  The  meeting  was  brief  and 
only  routine  business  was*  transacted. 

The  party  then  continued  to  The  Elms,  Goffe’s  Falls, 
where  a sumptuous  banquet  was  served  at  i .30,  in  the 
afternoon.  The  post-prandial  exercises  included  entertain- 
ing remarks  by  a number  of  those  present.  The  Hon. 
Edwin  F.  Jones  extended  the  greeting  of  the  trustees  in 
a fitting  speech.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  visitors  went 
to  Concord  on  the  electric  line  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing Blossom  Hill  cemetery.  They  left  Concord  for  home 
on  the  late  evening  train. 

The  visitors  were  much  impressed  with  the  excellent 
arrangements  at  both  the  Valley  and  Pine  Grove  ceme- 
teries, and  highly  complimented  the  superintendents. 

The  New  England  Association  members  are  planning 
to  journey  to  the  national  convention  in  a party,  leaving 
Boston  August  18  and  visiting  a number  of  points  of 
interest  on  the  way.  ■ They  will  make  stops  at  New  York 
and  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  and  will  reach  Detroit  on  the 
afternoon  of  August  20.  On  the  return  trip  thej"  will  go 
to  Buffalo  by  boat  and  visit  Niagara  Falls,  reaching  Bos- 
ton on  the  morning  of  August  26. 


NEW  CEMETERIES. 

A tract  of  300  acres  was  recently  bought  by  Detroit 
men  for  a new  cemetery  on  the  banks  of  the  Rouge,  nine 
miles  out  Grand  River  avenue,  of  that  city,  and  will  be 
known  as  Roseland  Burial  Park.  Among  the  men  inter- 
ested in  the  new  burial  park  are:  F.  D.  Taylor,  Clarence 
M.  Burton,  William  Hart,  George  Schumacher,  John 
Western  and  W.  J.  Stringer,  of  Detroit,  and  Reese  Car- 
penter, of  New  York. 

The  Greenwood  Cemetery  Association,  Danville,  111., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a capital  of  $20,000;  to  con- 
duct a cemetery  on  a 20-acre  tract  recently  purchased;  in- 


corporators, C.  E.  Bainbridge,  S.  W.  Dixon,  W.  A.  Cham- 
bers. The  company  also  has  an  option  on  40  acres  ad- 
joining, which  will  be  added  to  the  grounds  when  needed. 
A chapel,  receiving  vault  and  other  improvements  will  be 
begun  at  once. 

The  Weatherford  Cemetery  Association,  Weatherford, 
Okla.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a capital  stock  of  $6,000. 
The  directors  are:  J.  P.  White,  D.  H.  Bushmor  and  J.  P. 
Seiter,  all  of  Weatherford. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  City  Council  of  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  is  considering  the  purchase  of  17  acres  of 
land  north  of  the  city  for  a new  cemetery.  It  is  also 
reported  that  options  have  been  taken  by  capitalists  of 
New  Albany  for  the  purchase  of  130  acres  of  land  east  of 
the  city,  to  be  converted  into  one  of  the  handsomest  cem- 
eteries in  the  coiintr}^ 

The  United  Cemetery  Association  of  La  Moille,  111., 
has  been  incorporated  by  A.  N.  Clapp,  J.  M.  Rapp  and 
E.  P.  Edwards. 

The  United  States  Senate  passed  a bill  deeding  to  Albu- 
querque. N.  M.,  a tract  of  land  for  cemetery  purposes. 

The  Sunnyside  Cemetery  Association,  of  Lanoma,  Okla., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a capital  stock  of  $5,000.  D.  F. 
Hooge  is  president,  and  N.  H.  Carlton,  secretary. 

The  Old  Salem  Cemetery  Association,  Riddle  Hill,  111.,  has 
been  incorporated  by  George  Babcock,  J.  H.  Maxey  and 
others. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  of  Port  Edward,  N.  Y.,  has  purchased 
thirty  acres  of  land  for  a new  cemetery. 

The  Hillside  Cemetery  Association,  at  Hillside,  near 
Trucksville,  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a capital  of 
$20,000.  S.  J.  Strauss,  of  Wilkes  Barre.  where  the  company 
will  have  its  office,  is  one  of  the  incorporators. 

The  Mount  Glenwood  Cemetery  Association,  formed  by 
Chicago  business  men,  has  purchased  141  acres  of  land  near 
Glenwood.  Ill,  for  a new  modern  cemetery.  The  associa- 
tion is  incorporated  with  a capital  of  $150,000,  and  the  of- 
ficers are:  George  M.  Williams,  president;  Upton  Schaub, 
vice-president ; C.  O.  Patton,  secretary.  General  offices  are 
in  the  Tribune  building,  Chicago. 

The  Chillicothe  Cemetery  Association,  Chillicothe,  111.,  has 
been  incorporated  by  H.  C.  Pettet,  I.  J.  Nourse  and  Samuel 
Hossleton. 

The  Roseland  Cemetery  Company  has  been  recently  or- 
ganized at  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  has  purchased  300  acres  of 
land  about  nine  miles  out  Grand  River  avenue  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  Rouge.  The  company  expects  to  expend  $500,- 
000  in  improving  the  tract  as  a modern  lawn  plan  cemetery. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  has  purchased  six  lots  for  $4,675  as  an 
addition  to  Beech  Grove  Cemetery. 

The  Long  Hill  Cemetery  Association,  Salisbury,  Mass., 
ha-s  added  several  acres  of  adjoining  territory. 

Comstock  Cemetery,  Uncasville,  Conn.,  will  soon  adopt 
plans  for  a new  chapel  and  receiving  vault. 

Plans  for  a new  entrance  gate  at  Bellevue  Cemetery, 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  are  being  prepared  by  the  city  engineer. 

Thomas  Meehan  Sons,  Dreshertown,  Pa.,  have  the  con- 
tract for  improvements  in  Mercer  Cemetery,  Trenton, 
N J.,  to  cost  about  $7,000.  The  improvements  will  in- 
clude laying  out  twenty  walks  and  the  two  main  drive- 
ways. Three  large  iron  gates  will  be  placed  in  position 
at  the  eastern,  western  and  northern  driveways  of  the 
cemetery,  similar  to  the  main  entrance  driveway. 

The  old  office  building  at  the  North  Burial  Ground, 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  has  been  torn  down  preparatory  to 
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erecting  a new  stone  structure.  Superintendent  O’Brien 
is  using  a tent  as  temporary  quarters. 

The  Grove  Cemetery  Association,  Naugatuck,  Conn., 
has  purchased  20  acres  of  adjoining  territory. 

Riverside  Cemetery,  Moline,  111.,  is  soon  to  erect  a new 
arched  entrance  gate. 

A new  waiting  room  is  in  process  of  construction  at 
Blossom  Hill  Cemetery,  Concord,  N.  H.  It  will  be  of 
granite  with  broken  ashlar  exterior,  18x20  feet  and  13 
feet  high,  with  toilets  8 feet  square.  The  interior  is  to 
be  of  Carolina  pine  and  roof  of  green  slate;  total  cost, 
$3,000.  The  structure  is  to  be  completed  by  October. 


WIDTH  OF  CEMETERY  WALKS. 

A correspondent  writes:  “We  are  just  laying  out  our 
cemetery  in  lots,  which  are  to  be  20x20,  and  all  upon  the 
lawn  plan.  We  are  undecided,  however,  as  to  the  width 
we  should  reserve  between  the  lots  for  access  to  the  in- 
dividual lots  from  the  avenues.  What  is  the  usual  width 
allowed?” 

* * * 

Our  practice  is  to  make  walks  4 feet  wide.  If  it  is 
intended  to  traverse  the  walks  with  horse  and  cart,  a 
minimum  width  of  6 feet  will  be  advisable.  We  do  not 
approve  of  this  practice,  however,  as  the  use  of  carts  in 
the  walks  renders  them  unsightly  and  increases  the 
expense  of  care.  The  4 foot  walk  materially  increases 
the  salable  area  and  reduces  the  unsalable  area,  which 
must  be  cared  for,  to  a minimum.  W.  N.  RUDD. 


NOTES  ON  CEMETERY  LAW. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Rochester  Chronicle 
tells  of  an  interesting  cemetery  legal  decision : A Mrs.  Cohen 


had  died  in  1890  and  been  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Portuguese-Spanish  Congregation  at  Cypress  Hills,  but  since 
then  her  son  purchased  a lot  in  another  Hebrew  cemetery 
and  desired  to  remove  his  mother’s  remains  there.  The 
authorities  of  the  cemetery  in  which  the  body  lay  refused 
permission  for  its  disinterment,  on  the  ground  that,  by  the 
tenets  of  the  Hebrew  faith,  bodies  once  interred  must  re- 
main in  their  original  resting-place.  Suit  was  brought  to 
compel  the  cemetery  corporation  to  permit  the  removal  of 
Mrs.  Cohen’s  remains.  Judgement  was  given  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  carried  the  case  to  the  Appellate 
Division,  which  affirms  the  judgment,  declaring  that  a ceme- 
tery corporation  exists  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  that, 
as  there  is  no  regulation  which  determines  the  right  of  re- 
moval, such  right  can  be  argued  before  a court  of  equity  upon 
equity  grounds  only,  and  not  upon  a Jewish  law.  Mr.  Co- 
hen, therefore,  cannot  be  prevented  from  removing  the  body 
of  his  mother  to  its  new  resting-place. 

An  act  recently  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey 
provides  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  tO'  locate  any  new  ceme- 
tery or  burying  ground  or  to  enlarge  any  cemetery  in  that 
state  without  the  consent  of  the  municipal  authorities  and 
boards  of  health  of  the  municipality.  It  is  provided,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  local  authorities  refuse  to  grant  the  per- 
mission, application  may  be  made  to,  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  which  shall  have  power  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
local  authorities  and  grant  the  application. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  has  decided  that  a railroad 
may  not  be  built  through  any  graveyard  or  cemetery,  whether 
there  are  any  graves  in  the  part  to  be"  crossed  and  without 
regard  to  whether  the  ground  is  owned  by  a cemetery  associa- 
tion, by  trustees  or  by  an  individual,  says  the  Indianapolis 
News.  A judgment  of  the  Monroe  Circuit  Coifrt  forbidding 
the  construction  of  the  Indianapolis  Southern  railroad  across 
a corner  of  the  Mt.  Gilead  cemetery  was  affirmed. 


REMOVAL  NOTICE 


J.  M.  Thorburn  & Co. 

(Late  of  36  Cortlandt  St.) 

Have  removed  to  their  large 
new  five -story  building  at 

33  BARCLAY  ST. 

extending  through  to  38  Park  Place. 


OurWholesale  Bulb  Catalogue 

IS  NOW  READY 

Send  for  it  and  compare  our  prices  before 
you  order  elsewhere.  We  handle  only  first 
size  bulbs. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  & CO. 

33  Barclay  St.,  through  to  38  Park  Place 
Established  1802  NEW  YORK 


How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds 

B_y  SAMUEL  PARSONS,  Jr. 

Contains  27  chapters  of  Suggestive 
Text,  profusely  illustrated.  Good  ad- 
vice on  the  selection  and  Improvement 
of  Home  Grounds.  249  pages,  bound  in 
cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


Austin  Reversible  Rollers 


Distinctive  features 
Anti'friction  roller 
bearings. 

Lar^e  Diameter 
Reversible. 

Perfect  balance. 
Weight  can  be  added 
without  altering 
proper  balance  or 
adding  pressure  to 
bearing's. 

Five  sizes. 

Eighteen  different 
weights. 


Write  J^or  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  SprtnKJers,  Stveepers 
and  Earth  Handling  Machinery, 


THE  AUSTIN  - WESTERN  CO.,  LTD. 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


Reofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 
Alil,  ORDERS  FII.I.ED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED 
All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock 
Order  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR,  PENN. 
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PARK  NOTES. 

(Continued  from  page  114.) 

guide  and  inspiration  for  future  effort.  The  objects  of 
this  association  of  public-spirited  citizens  are  the  securing 
through  the  city  council  or  by  gift  to  the  city  as  many 
open  spaces  as  possible;  the  planting  of  trees;  the  furnish- 
ing of  public  baths  and  ample  areas  around  school  build- 
ings; the  laying  out  of  outlying  districts;  the  saving  of 
woodland  tracts,  with  such  subsidiary  improvements  as 
can  be  accomplished  for  the  beauty  of  the  city. 

Before  the  organization  of  the  City  Parks  Association 
Philadelphia  had  15  parks,  containing  3,505  acres,  of 
which  2.968  acres  were  included  in  Fairmount  Park.  Since 
its  organization  20  parks,  115  acres,  have  been  selected 
and  improved;  five,  318  acres,  have  been  selected  and  are 
in  process  of  improvement,  and  20,  containing  154  acres, 
have  been  selected  but  remain  unimproved.  In  addition 
to  these  breathing  spaces,  which  owe  their  existence 
largely  or  wholly  to  the  initiative  of  the  association,  there 
are  on  the  city  plan  about  12^  miles  of  parkways,  bj/j 
miles  along  Pennypack  Creek  and  four  along  the  eastern 
side  of  Cobb’s  Creek,  placed  on  the  city  plan  as  parks. 
The  total  park  area  of  Philadelphia  is  approximately  .4.,095 
acres,  improved  and  unimproved. 

In  surveying  the  activities  of  the  association  during 
the  past  two  years  the  report  notes  some  great  successes 
and  one  deplorable  failure — “the  total  obliteration  of  the 
40  acres  of  magnificent  trees  of  Sherwood  Forest,”  which 
is  today  “merely  flat  land.”  Among  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  period  is  the  preservation  of  six  and  a half 
miles,  1,000  acres,  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Pennypack 
Creek,  and  of  four  miles,  or  182  acres,  of  the  eastern  side 
of  the  valley  of  Cobb’s  Creek.  The  placing  of  these 
areas  on  the  city  plan  is  characterized  as  the  most  im- 
portant step  taken  toward  the  acquisition  of  parks  since 
the  Wissahickon  was  appropriated  for  paik  purposes. 
The  association  urges  that  these  areas  should  be  actually 
acquired  by  the  city. 

The  23d  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners of  Minneapolis  for  1905  is  a handsomely  printed 
book  showing  many  beautiful  pictures  of  scenes  in  the 
parks.  The  city  now  has  1,810  acres  of  parks  and  the 
expenditure  for  the  year  was  $238,100.  The  most  preten- 
tious improvement  of  the  year  was  the  erection  of  the 
new  pavilion  in  Minnehaha  Park  at  a cost  of  $17,500. 
The  most  important  park  work  done  was  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Parade  and  the  grounds  surrounding  Spring 
Lake.  A block  of  land  was  donated  for  a grand  entrance 
to  the  Parade  by  Hon.  Thos.  Lowry.  The  Board  strongly 
urges  the  appointment  of  an  expert  forester  to  care  for 
the  city’s  street  trees  which  are  being  planted  by  the 
Park  Commissioners  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a year.  There 
were  2,000  trees  planted  in  the  parks  and  boulevards,  of 
which  1,329  were  taken  from  the  park  nursery. 

The  annual  report  of  Supt.  D.  D.  England,  of  the  park 
board  of  Winnipeg,  Canada,  shows  that  careful  attention 
was  given  to  all  the  public  breathing  spaces,  of  which 
there  are  now  10  within  the  city  limits.  The  most  marked 
improvements  were  made  in  St.  James  Park,  where  up- 
wards of  $1,800  was  spent  in  making  roads,  grading,  tree 
planting,  and  changing  the  general  topography  of  the 
park  from  nature’s  wild  state  to  an  artistically  arranged 
pleasure  resort.  In  Crescentwood  many  improvements  of 
a permanent  nature  were  made,  the  most  extensive  of 
these  being  the  fencing  and  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
Notre  Dame  Park,  where  the  greenhouses  and  trial 
grounds  are  situated,  -was  considerably  improved.  The 
grade  over  the  front  portion  of  the  park  has'  been  raised 


about  14  inches,  and  while  the  park  is  not  yet  in  a finished 
state,  the  public  visit  it  with  a great  deal  of  satisfaction 
during  the  season.  In  Central  Park  a bandstand  was 
built  at  a cost  of  $5SO.  The  design  is  novel  in  appearance 
and  adds  much  to  the  utility  of  the  park.  All  the  other 
parks  are  practically  beyond  the  primary  stage  of  im- 
provements and  expenditures  on  these  are  chiefly  for 
maintenance.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  was 
$72,051. 

The  46th  annual  report  of  the  Park  Commissioners  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  is  a carefully  prepared  and  handsomely 
illustrated  detailed  account  of  the  park  work  in  that  city, 
containing  reports  of  former  Superintendent  Theodore 
Wirth  and  his  successor,  G.  A.  Parker  The  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  was  $47,326,  of  which  $11,- 
408  was  for  improvements  and  $35,917  for  mainte- 
nance. A section  of  new  retaining  wall  205  feet  long 
was  built  in  Bushnell  Park  at  a cost  of  $3,535,  and  in 
Elizabeth  Park  the  principal  improvement  was  a hand- 
some new  stone  arch  bridge  to  replace  a wooden  one. 
The  total  cost  of  the  bridge  was  $3,500.  The  introduction 
of  the  school  garden  in  Riverside  Park  was  very  success- 
ful in  every  respect,  the  applications  far  exceeding  the 
capacity.  Eor  this  reason  the  garden,  at  first  intended  to 
accommodate  50,  was  eventually  sub-divided  to  give 
places  to  150  children. 


NEW  PARKS. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  is  planning  to  raise  a fund  of  $200,000 
for  establishing  new  parks.  Ten  citizens  are  to  sub- 
scribe $10,000  each,  and  the  city  to  issue  bonds  for  $100,- 
000. 

* * * 

The  park  board  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  will  ask  the  city 
council’s  permission  to  convert  the  old  Sunnyside  Ceme- 
tery on  the  east  side  of  the  river  into  a pu’olic  park.  It 
occupies  about  four  square  blocks. 

* * * 

Heirs  of  the  historic  Admiral  Hopkins  estate  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  have  offered  one  acre  of  it  to  the  city  for 
a public  park. 

* * * 

The  three  small  parks  of  the  West  Park  System  of 
Chicago,  provided  for  in  the  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000 
voted  last  fall,  have  been  located  and  work  of  develop- 
ment is  to  proceed  at  once. 

* * * 

Mayor  Albert  E.  Taylor,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
appointed  a commission  of  three  to  act  in  conjunction. 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Suitable  for  Cemetery 
and  Park  Planting 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens 
Hedge  Plants,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Perennials,  Roses 

Superintendents  and  Gardeners  for  Park's  or  Cem- 
eteries should  write  us  for  estimates.  Price  List 
ready  Sept.  1st.  Send  for  copy. 

JACKSON  & PERKINS  CO.  Newark,  Wayne  Co. 

Wholesale  Nurserymcfi  and  Florists  New  York  I 
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with  City  Solicitor  Luther  White  and  himself,  in  investi- 
gating the  advisability  of  selecting  a location  for  a public 
park. 

* * * 

The  special  committee  appointed  in  1903  by  the  city  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  investigate  the  practicability  of  acquir- 
ing lands  lying  between  the  Delaware  river  and  the  water 
power,  from  the  state  house  to  the  Cadwalader  park,  and 
improving  them  for  park  purposes,  has  reported  through 
the  secretary,  Francis  B,  Lee,  on  the  land  acquired  and 
yet  to  be  acquired. 

* * * 

Dr.  Calvin  Woods  has  presented  a tract  of  land  to 
Centerville,  Ind.,  for  a public  park  on  condition  that  the 
city  erect  a fountain  and  pipe  water  to  the  park. 

* * * 

Nineteen  locations  have  been  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Improvements  for  the  establishment  or 
improvement  of  parks,  safety  zones  and  breathing  places 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  committee,  through  its  chair- 
man. Nelson  B.  Killmer,  has  forwarded  the  list  to  the 
New  York  City  Improvement  Commission. 

* * * 

Birmingham.  Ala.,  has  purchased  the  Green  Springs 
property  embracing  100  acres  at  the  foot  of  Red  Moun- 
tain for  a public  park. 

Hi  * * 

Iowa  City,  la,,  has  bought  an  80  acre  tract  for  $10,000 

to  be  developed  as  a public  park. 

* * * 

Mrs.  Lawson  Daniels  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  has  pre- 
sented to  that  city  a centrally  located  tract  of  18  acres 
for  a park  as  a memorial  to  her  late  husband. 

H?  ^ 

The  state  forest  park  reservation  commissioners  of 
New  Jersey  have  purchased  1,053  ac-res  of  timber  land 
near  Tuckerton,  Ocean  county,  and  have  secured  options 
on  a tract  of  1,000  acres  adjoining  that  purchased.  The 
latest  tract  purchased  includes  upland  and  cedar  swamps. 
The  price  ranged  from  75  cents  an  acre  for  some  of  the 
upland  to  $50  an  acre  for  parts  of  the  cedar  swamp. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

Lafayette  Park,  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  to  be  improved  by 
beautifying  the  grounds  and  making  a number  of  addi- 
tions to  the  Zoo,  including  a pool  for  sea  lions. 

.r  * * 

According  to  plans  of  Director  Potter  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  of  Philadelphia,  Star  Garden  Park 
at  7th  and  Lombard  Sts.,  is  to  be  transformed  into  a 
public  playground  with  wading  pool,  recreation  ground, 
baseball  diamonds,  tennis  courts,  etc.;  $5,000  is  available 
for  the  work. 

* * * 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  voters  of  South  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  has  accepted  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  the  new  park  to  be  made  at  Depot  Square. 

* * * 

Plans  are  being  prepared  for  the  construction  of  a 
swimming  pool  in  City  Park,  Toledo,  O.,  and  pools  are 
proposed  for  Walbridge,  Central  Grove,  Ottawa,  Bay 
View  and  other  parks  of  the  city. 

He  * 

The  bronze  electric  fountain  in  Howard  Park,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  a gift  of  J.  M,  Studebaker,  Sr.,  was  formally 
dedicated  July  21.  It  was  built  by  the  J.  L.  Mott  Iron 
Works  of  New  York  and  cost  $10,000. 


— Cleanin^'Up  Time  — 

Our  COmBINATlOH  BOX  for  CEMETERIES  of 
maierials  for  CLEANING  SMONUMENTS,  remo’hing 
moss,  eradicating  stains,  iron  rust,  etc.,  should  be  used  at 
eWrv  cemetery.  This  box  contains: 

One  (1)  Can  of  Champion  Moss  Killer  for  cleaning  all 
kinds  of  granite,  marble,  brownstone  and  limestone. 
One  (1)  box  of  Granite  Stain  Eradicator  for  perma- 
nent removal  of  oil,  iron,  sap,  and  acid  stains  from 
granite. 

Two  (2)  lbs.  of  best  selected  Anclote  Sponges. 

Six  (6)  of  the  finest  Tampico  Scrub  Brushes  made. 
Two  (2)  extra  fine  quality  Steel  Wire  Brushes. 

Five  (5)  Purified  Pumice  Bricks. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  selected  Oxalic  Acid. 

Five  (5)  lbs.  imported  selected  Lump  Pumice  Stone, 
filed  and  smoothed. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  extra  fine  Blue  Grit. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  Superior  Brown  Grit. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  the  finest  quality  Red  Grit. 

One  (1)  Carborundum  Brick,  coarse. 

One  (1)  Carborundum  Brick,  fine. 

The  box  complete,  including  packing  F.  0.  ‘B.  cars, 
Boston,  cMass.,  $9.60  net. 

Positively  the  largest  concern  in  this  country  handling 
the  above  supplies  exclusively. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST  SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Remember,  voe  positLbely  guarantee  the  quality  of 
e'berything  vje  sell.  This  allpays  insures  your  getting  the 
very  best  goods  that  are  manufactured. 

HARRISON  SUPPLY  CO..  34  India  Wharf,  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  BOMGARDNER 

Lowering 
Device 


The  cut  shows 
the  double- 
telescoping 
steel  device  in 
its  extreme  siz- 
es. It  can  be 
changed  from 
20  in.  to  34  in. 
in  width,  and 
from  79  in.  to 
92  in.  in  length 


ASK 

The  Bomgardner 
Manufacturing  Co. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


FOR  CATALOG 
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Park  and  Cemetery 

— = AND  =-  ^ 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art  out-of-Doors.  with 
special  reference  to  the  improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  g^rounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E,,  Editor. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 
Eastern  Office  t 

1538  Am.Tract  Society  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Snbscription  $1.00  a Year  in  Advance. 
Foreign  Subscription  $1.60. 
Published  Monthly. 

Issued  on  the  15th  of  the  Month. 

(Continued  from  p.  126.) 

J.  M.  Thorbtirn  & Co.,  of  New  York, 
have  moved  into  new  quarters  as  an- 
nounced in  their  advertisement  on  an- 
other page.  The  building  is  5 stories 
high  and  has  a basement  and  sub-cellar. 
It  is  160  feet  deep,  running  through  the 
entire  block  and  having  an  entrance  on 
Barclay  St.  and  one  on  Park  Place. 
The  Park  Place  end  will  be  used  as  a 
shipping  and  receiving  department. 
They  occupy  the  whole  building,  which 
has  been  entirely  remodeled  for  their 
business ; a new  electric  elevator  has 
been  installed  and  everything  is  thor- 
large  seed  business. 


Trade  Publications,  Etc.,  Received. 

The  Portland  Cremation  Associa- 
tion, Portland,  Ore.,  has  issued  a neat- 
ly printed  illustrated  book  describing 
the  Portland  Crematorium,  the  pro- 
cess of  cremation,  charges,  etc.  Frank 
B.  Gibson  is  superintendent  and  man- 
ager of  the  crematory. 

Catalog.  No.  47,  of  Flint  & Walling 
Mfg.  Co.,  Kendallville,  Ind.,  describ- 
ing their  tanks  and  substructures ; 
handsomely  printed  and  illustrated. 

Special  summer  and  autumn  circu- 
lar of  Elm  City  Nurseries,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 
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44  W. EA<iLE  St, BUFFALO.N.Y. 


Planting  and  working  plans  furnished 
for  parks,  cemeteries. publicand  private 
grounds.  Improvement  and  organization  ot  cemer 
lerias  a specialty.  Fifteen  years'  experience. 


STONE  CRUSHERS  AND  ST.IOI  .1 
PARHSano  CFMETERIFSliiMyi^ 


' Julian  Scholl  6*  Co  1-2^ 


CHAPTER  II 

A stone  crushing  plant  is  often  the  means  of  saving 
much  money.  We  make  the  celebrated  RELIANCE 
STONE  CRUSHER  and  refer  to  many  satisfied  owners 
of  Reliance  plants,  such  as  Calvary  Cemetery  and 
Fernclitf  Cemetery  of  New  York  City. 

An  8x14  Reliance  Crusher  can  be  run  by  a 5 ton 
Universal  roller  or  a 9x16  by  a 7 ton.  We  manufacture 
the  necessary  elevator  and  screen  for  elevating  and 
screening  the  stone.  We  furnish  plans  without  charge. 


WORKS  ; KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK. 


New  York  Office,  St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

S X E A yw 
ROLLERS 


OF  ALL  K.INOS 

For  rolling  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successful  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveways 
Se7id  for  catalogue. 


^ Built  the  Premier  Way" 


Greenhouses  of  Satisfaction 

They  satisfy  everybody.  For  park  or  cemetery  they  are  uiieiiualled.  The  outside 
pleases  the  eye,  the  inside  satisfies  the  mind  —and  the  pocket.  An  artistic  exterior — 
a practical  interior.  You  see  the  Premiers  are  built  by  specialists— that  is  why  they 
are  so  perfect.  Double  strength  everything.  A handy  man  can  erect  one  in  a few 
hours— that  is  because  they  are  so  portable. 

Write  _for  illustrated  list  2Vo.  4-6 

Chas.  H.  Manley,  Premier  Works,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 

3 


M.  D.  JONES  & CO., 

73  PortlandSt.,  BOSTON,  HASS. 

Makers  of 

GARDEN  AND  CEMETERY  ADORNMENTS 
IRON  RESERVOIR  VASES 

Bouquet  Holders,  Chairs  and  Settees  in  a number 
of  styles.  Metallic  Wreaths  and  Crosses.  Cem- 


Berlin  Reservoir 


etery  Sign  Posts,  Lot  Marks,  etc. 


Vase,  the  best  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  D. 

for  plants 


Boston  Panel  Settees  and 
Chairs  ; can  be  shipped 
packed  flat;  made  in  dif- 
ferent lengths. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENINQ  - = By  F.  A.  Waugh 

An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles  governing  outdoor  art,  with 
many  suggestions  for  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Illustrated,  12  mo.  Cloth;  price,  $0  50.  Sent  postpaid  by 

R,  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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Buy  the  best— There  is  none  just  like  it 

A Lowering  Device  is  not  only  important  in  lowering  a casket, 
but  is  essential  in  softening  the  appearance  and  beautifying  the 
grave,  in  keeping  with  modern  funeral  furnishings.  Thirty-five 
sold  to  cemetery  officials  in  city  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  above  photo  shows  Device  and  Lining  over  the  grave.  The 
Border  and  Linings  are  fastened  together,  thereby  covering  the 
walls  of  the  grave  and  the  plank.  When  the  casket  is  placed  on 
the  webbing  and  you  are  ready  tolowerthe  same,  loosen  thebrake 
until  the  desired  speed  is  obtained,  and  then  step  back.  It  lowers 
the  Casket  safely  and  noiselessly  without  anyone  touching  the 
Device.  The  casket  can  be  raised  as  well  as  lowered.  A child’s 
3 feet  3 inches,  as  w'ell  as  an  adult  6 feet  3 inches  case  or  grave 
vault  can  be  lowered. 

Our  Patent  Casket  Guides  are  also  shown.  These  keep  the 
t’asket  from  catching  on  the  rough  box  and  for  directing  the 
Casket  squafely  into  the  grave  when  ou  slooing  ground. 

This  Device  is  absolutely  safe,  easy  to  handle  and  elegantly 
fiinshed.  Also  manufacturers  of  Little  Giant  Telescoping  Device. 

The  entire  iveight  of  device  7S  founds. 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  IMich. 

Eastern  Offices BRANCH  OFFICES Western  Offices 

John  MarsellusMfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Cal.  Casket  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cal, 
TheO.K.  BuckhoutChem.Co.,  London,Eng.  Oregon  Casket  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Eckardt  Casket  Co.  Toronto,  Ont.  Los  Angeles  Coffin  Co., Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 


furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decora- 
tion for  a grave.  Write  for  samples 
of  goeds. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,  0. 


-iSKeep  Maiktire  — 

For  Park  and  Cemetery 
Lawns  use  sheep  manure. 

George  Ripperger 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS.  JR. 

EX*8UPT.  OP  PARKS#  NEW  YORK  CITY* 

CONTAINS  27  chapters  of  Suggestive 
Text,  profusely  illustrated.  Good 
advice  on  the  Selection  of  Home 
Grounds — Site  of  House — Roads  and 
Paths — Lawns — Flower  Garden  s — 
Trees — Shrubs — PI  ants— V ines — Resi- 
dential Parks,  Fences,  Bridges  and 
Summer  Houses — List  of  Plants  for 
General  Use  on  Home  Grounds — Parks 
and  Parkways — Churchyards  and  Cem- 
eteries— City  and  Village  Squares — 
Railroad  Station  Grounds.  Size  Sx7>^ ; 
249pages.  Binding,  cloth.  Price,  $1.00 
R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

_ Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


The 

Entrance 
to  Your 
Cemetery 


FAIK  COURT  CEMETERY,  BERRARDSVILLE,  N.  J. 

Should  be  dignified,  beautiful — and  appropriate.  We  make  a specialty  of 
Ornamental  Iron  Fences  and  Entrance  Gates  for  Parks,  Cemeteries,  etc. 
We  make  the  designs,  manufacture  the  materials,  and  do  all  the  work  on 
one  contract — or,  if  preferred,  we  will  follow  your  own  architect’s  designs. 
Original  Designs  and  Estimates  free.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  30  H. 
ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS,  No.  151  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


Stone  OraveVaults 


The  best  underground  vault  on  the  market. 

Made  in  sections.  Easily  handled.  Requires  no 
mechanics  in  setting.  Beautiful  color,  strong, 
durable,  cheap.  Ready  for  usq. 

You  can’t  keep  these  vaults — they  sell. 

Sold  direct  from  quarries  to  Cemetery  Associations.  No  middle  man’s  profit.  Many 
cemeteries  enjoy  a substantial  income  from  the  sale  of  these  vaults.  Write  at  once  for  prices. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO.,  is  =:  McDermott,  Ohio 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING.  PAT.  AUG.  13.  >901. 


These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  354  inch,  4 inch 
and  6 inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
ery  Specialties.  Address,  LEO  G.  HrtASE,  OrtK.  F*/\RK.,  ILL. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE 


A Ready  Reference  List  of  Firms  that  Furnish  Supplies 
for  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Town  Improvements. 
Classified  Advertisements  inserted  for  10c 
a line.  Minimum  price  50c. 


Animals  and  Fowl 

WATERFOWL  (Domestic  and  wild 
swans,  geese  and  ducks),  Cranes,  Squir- 
rels, Deer  and  other  animals  and  birds. 
Dr.  Cecil  French,  Naturalist,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Aquatic  Plants 

SEND  TO  W.  J.  RICHARDS,  Way- 
land,  O.,  for  prices  on  white,  pink,  yel- 
low and  red  hardy  water  lilies,  also 
nelumbiums  (Sacred  Lotus). 


Burial  Vaults 

Bangor  Slate  Co.,  Bangor,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co  Bangor, 
Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Southern  Ohio  Vault  Co.,  McDermott,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


Can  and  Bag  Carriers  and  Carts 

Belle  City  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.  (See 
advt.) 


Casket  Lowering  Devices 

Bomgardner  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 


Enameled  Iron  Signs 

TREE  LABELS,  PARK  ORDI- 
nances.  Keep  off  the  Grass,  Destruction, 
Road  and  Warning  Signs.  We  make 
any  kind  of  signs  desired.  The  Balti- 
more Enamel  & Novelty  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Cemetery  Record  Books 

Interment  Records,  Lot  and  Index 
Books.  R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  (See  advt.) 


Fences  and  Gates 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works,  New  York. 
(See  advt.) 

Enterprise  Foundry  and  Fence  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  (See  advt.) 

Ohio  Structural  Iron  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Stewart  Iron  Works,  Cincinnati.  (See 
advt.) 

The  Vulcan  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  (See 
advt.) 

Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland. 
(See  advt.) 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO., 
Box  180,  Adrian,  Michigan,  manufac- 
turers of  woven  wire  Farm,  Poultry, 
Lawn,  Park  and  Cemetery  Fences  and 
Gates.  Also  Wrought  Iron  Work  of  all 
kinds:  Fences,  Gates,  Arches.  Write 
us. 


Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland 
O.  (See  advt.) 

Vulcan  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  (See  advt.) 


Fertilizers 

PULVERIZED  SHEEP  MANURE. 
Best  known  natural  fertilizer  for  lawns 
and  flowers.  Especially  valuable  for 
cemetery  and  park  work.  No  disagree- 
able odor  no  after  raking  up.  $4.00  per 
barrel,  $35.00  per  ton,  delivered  to  any 
freight  station  east  of  Denver.  Special 
prices  in  carlots.  Order  now.  Dormant 
Sod  Company,  17  Exchange  Ave.,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Cliicago,  111. 


Ripperger,  George,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


Flower  Seeds 

Beckert,  W.  C.,  Allegheny,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 

Thorburn,  J.  M.,  & Co.,  New  York.  (See 
advt.) 


Grave  Lining  and  Earth  Covers 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  O.  (See 
advt.) 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 


Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

Albright  & Lightcap,  Limavllle,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Haase,  Leo  G.,  Oak  Park,  111.  (See 
advt.) 


Greenhouses — Fleating  and 
Ventilation 

Hitchings  & Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Lord  & Burnham  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Manley.  Chas.  H.,  St.  Johns,  Mich.  (See 
advt.) 

Pierson  U.  Bar  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


Hardy  Plants 

Ellwanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

.lackson  & Perkins  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y., 
(See  advt.) 

Meehan,  Thomas  & Sons,  Dresher- 
town.  Pa.  (See  advt.) 


Hose  Coupling 

Neison  & Morrison  Co.  (See  advt.) 


Insecticides 

Am.  Hort.  Dist.  Co.  (See  advt.) 
Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  (See  advt.) 


Black  ant  exterminator. 

Non-polsonous  powder. 
GEO.  H.  RANDALL, 

40  Bradbury  Ave., 
Wellington,  Mass. 


Landscape  Architects  and 
Gardeners 

H.  A.  CAPARN,  Landscape  Architect, 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Hare,  Si<l.  J-,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (See 
advt.) 

JAMES  MACPHERSON,  Consulting 

Landscape  (Jardener,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Lawson,  Bellett,  Jr.,  Buffalo.  (See 

advt.) 

Nutter,  Frank  H.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
(See  advt.) 


Lawn  Grass  Seeds 

Thorburn,  J.  M.,  & Co.,  New  York.  (See 
advt.) 


Marble  and  Granite  Cleaners 

Harrison  Supply  Co.,  Boston.  (See 
advt.) 


Monuments  and  Receiving  Vaults 

Harrison  Granite  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Moore  Monument  Co.,  Sterling,  111. 
(See  advt.) 


Road  Making  and  Earth  Handling 
Machinery 

Austin-Western  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  (See 
advt.) 


GRADERS  for  the  care  of  Park  and 
Cemetery  drives,  also  Surfacing 
Graders  for  Landscape  Engineers 
and  Gardeners  are  manufactured  by 
the  Shuart  Grader  Co.,  Oberlin,  O. 


Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Co., 
Springfield,  O.  (See  advt.) 

Scholl,  Julian  & Co.,  New  York.  (See 
advt.) 


Rubber  Hose  i 

Mineralized  Rubber  Co.,  New  York.  N. 
Y.  (See  advt.) 

RUBBER  HOSE. 

for  florists,  seedsmen,  nurserymen,  gar- 
deners, parks  and  cemeteries,  etc.  Man- 
ufacturers’ Rubber  Co.,  48  Williams  Ave., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Seeds  (See  Flower  and  Lawn  Grass) 


Settees  and  Vases 

PARK  BENCHES  and  all  other  kinds 
of  outdoor  furniture.  Our  goods  are 
the  best  and  lowest  priced  on  the  mar- 
ket. Write  for  catalogue.  C.  Hen- 
necke  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Jones,  M.  D.,  & Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  (See 
advt.) 

Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


POWER  SPRAYERS  for  all  classes  of 
work.  The  most  complete  line  built. 
Chain  driven  for  one  or  two  horses, 
gasoline  engine  driven,  in  3 styles. 
The  famous  Wallace  Pumps  on  all. 
Catalog  free.  Wallace  Machinery 
Co.,  Champaign,  111. 


Sprinkling  Wagons 

Austin  Western  Co.,  Chicago.  (See 
advt.) 


Tents 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 

Champion  Chemical  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


Trees  and  Shrubs 

Andorra  Nurseries,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(See  advt.) 

Ellwanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


WM.  H.  HARRISON  & SONS,  Leba- 
non Springs,  N.  Y.  Hardy  nursery 
grown  and  collected  stock.  Trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  herbaecous  perennials 
and  covering  plants.  Send  for  catalog. 
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Jackson  & Perkins  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Jones,  Hiram  T.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  (See 
advt.) 

Meehan  & Sons,  Thomas,  Dreshertown, 
Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Moon  Co.,  The  Wm.  H.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 
(See  advt.) 

Smith  Co.,  W.  and  T.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


WE  ARE  GROWING  a large  line  of 
standard  fruits,  ornamentals  and  ever- 
greens for  patk  and  cemetery  planting 
and  commercial  orchards,  (jet  our 
prices.  J.  Wragg  & Sons  Company, 
Waukee,  Iowa. 


Waste  Paper  Baskets 

Steel  Basket  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
(See  advt.)  • 


Weed  Killers 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  (See  advt.) 

American  Horticultural  Dist.  Co.  (See  advt.) 


Grooved  and  Bolted 


Slate  Grave  Vaults 


CLEAN.  STRONG.  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Can 
ship  at  short  notice.  Special  Attention  given 
to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work.  Write  for 
prices  and  particulars  to  the  manufacturer. 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.,  Bangor, Penn. 


It  Doesn’t 
Matter 


how  good  your  intentions  may 
be,  how  good  the  people  you 
get  to  do  the  job,  how  good  the 
materials  used— if  the  plans 
are  not  right,  the  greenhouse 
is  not  right.  By  plans  we  mean 
its  economical  arrangement — 
the  right  thing  for  the  right 
place.  We  are  first  plan  mak- 
ers—then  manufacturers. 

Hitchings  & Comp’y 

Greenhouse  Designers  and  Builders 
Manufacturers  of 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus 

1170  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 

— — y Iand  ^ o 


Directory  of 

PARK,  CEMETERY,  AND 
CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS 
And  Kindred  Organizations. 


American  Association  of  Park 
Superintendents. 

President,  Byron  Worthen,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Vice-Presidents,  John  Chambers,  Toronto, 
Ont. ; John  W.  Duncan,  Boston;  Frederick 
Nussbaumer,  St  Paul;  John  P.  Cowell.  Buf- 
falo; W.  S.  Manning:,  Baltimore;  C.  E. 
Keith.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Secy.-Treas.,  F.  L.  Mulford,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Annual  Convention,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Aug. 
6-8,  1907. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents. 

President,  E.  G.  Carter,  “Oakwoods,”  Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President,  J.  C.  Cline,  Dayton,  O. 
Secy.-Treas.,  Bellett  Lawson,  Paxtang.  Pa. 
Twentieth  Annual  Convention,  Detroit, 
1906. 

The  American  Civic  Association. 
President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg, Pa.  ' - 

Secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Treasurer.  William  B.  Howland,  New  York. 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 
Pres.,  John  C.  Olmsted.  Brookline.  Mass. 
Vice-Pres.,  Samuel  .Parsons,  Jr.,  St. 
James  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Lowrie,  156  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Secretary,  Downing  Vaux,  68  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
President,  J.  G.  Harrison,  Berlin,  Md. 
Vice-Pres.,  I.  W.  Hill,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Secy.,  George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  C.  L.  Yates,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  Detroit,  Mich.,  1907. 

Massachusetts  Civic  l>ague. 

Pres.,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 
Vice-Pres.,  Joseph  Lee,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  B.  P.  Clark,  Boston. 

Secy.,  Edw.  T.  Hartman,  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Orna- 
mental Horticulturists. 

Pres.,  William  F.  Kasting,  Buffalo. 
Vice-Pres.,  H.  M.  Altick.  Dayton,  O. 

Secy..  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  H.  B.  Beatty,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America. 

Pres.,  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Univ.  of  Neb., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Vice-Pres.,  Joseph  Crawford,  Philadelphia. 
Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  E.  Waters,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Secretary.  Mrs.  N.  L,  Britton,  New  York 
Botanical  Garden. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements 
Pres.,  Charles  Carroll  Brown,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

First  Vice-Pres.,  John  R.  Barlow,  Mon- 
treal. Can. 

Secy.,  George  W.  Tillson,  Municipal  Bldg., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  F.  J.  O’Brien,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Annual  Convention,  Montreal,  Sept.  5-7. 

League  of  American  Municipalities. 
Pres.,  R.  G.  Rhett,  Mayor,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Vice-Pres.,  Henry  Bohl,  Columbus,  O. 
Treasurer,  W.  D.  Morgan,  Mayor,  George- 
town. S.  C. 

Secy.,  John  MacVicar,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents  and  Officials. 

President,  M.  Whitaker,  E.  Liverpool. 
Vice-President,  George  VanAtta,  Newark. 
Secy.-Treas.,  G.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney. 

Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 

Pres.,  Edw.  G.  Carter,  Oakwoods,  Chicago. 
Vice-Pres.,  Arthur  J.  Graves,  Blooming- 
ton. 111. 

Secy.-Treas.,  John  E.  Miller,  Mattoon. 
New  England  Cemetery  Association. 

President,  Frank  M.  Floyd,  Portland,  Me. 
V.-Pres.,  G.  F.  Shandley,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Secy.-Treas.,  William  Allen,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Michigan  Cemetery  Association. 

Pres.,  Frank  Eurich,  Woodlawn  Cemetery, 
Detroit. 

Vice-Pres.,  J.  W.  Burns,  Port  Huron. 
Secy.-Treas..  Eugene  Goebel,  “Oak  Hill,” 
Grand  Rapids. 


WHY  A 
UBAR 

GREENHOUSE 


There’s  no  practical  reason  why 
the  hig'hest  possible  growing 
^conditions  should  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  pleasing  effects — or  that 
durability  should  mean  heavy 
cumbersome  parts. 

U-Bar  Greenhouses 
Are  the  Best  Greenhouses 
Built 

because  they  combine  the  highest 
productivity,  with  beauty  of 
lines  and  wonderful  durability, 
making  a truly  ideal  house  for 
parks  and  cemeteries.  The  U-Bar 
is  a patented  construction  and  we 
are  the  only  U-Bar  builders. 
Send  for  our  new  catalog — it’s 
an  exhaustive,  interesting  bit  of 
catalog  making. 


U-BftR 


PIERSON  U-B4R  COMPANY 

Designers  and  Builders 

U-BAR  GREENHOUSES 

Metropolitan  Bldg.,  4th  Ave.  and  23d  St. 

NEW  YORK 


Perpetual  Care 

IN  AMERICAN  CEMETERIES 

A summary  of  the  practice  on  this 
■subject  in  the  leading  cemeteries 
Invaluable  to  cemeteries  for  dis- 
tribution among  lot  owners  and 
officers.  Price,  60c.;  3 copies  or 
more  at  50c.  each. 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY 
324  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 
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Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover— Made  in  oval 
form,  of  green  duck,  9 feet  6 inches  by  12  feet. 


Durfee  Grave  Lining  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities 


Durfee  Lowering  Device  telescopes  in  length  and  width  and  may  be  used  for  any 
size  grave  and  is  practically  three  devices  in  one;  it  is  absolutely  reliable  and  the  most 
compact  for  carrying ; the  price  is  short  too.  Delivered  in  two  handsome  carrying  cases. 


DURF£E  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Micbifian 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO..  Cleveland,  O. 

Write  us  for  Catalog  and  Estimate  CEMETERY  ENTRANCES  AND  IRON  FENCING  A SPECIALTY 


D£VO 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING/^ 
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TO  THE  improvement  OF  PARKS, 

PRIVATE  GROUNDS. 


Entered  at  Chicago  Post-Office  as  Seco7id  Class  Matter . 

Published  Monthly  by  R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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) Foreign,  $1.25. 
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W.  & T.  SMITH  CO.,  600  Castle  street,  GENEVA,  N.  V. 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

\ 
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FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS.  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

4^ 

ROSES,  CLEMATIS.  VINES 

60  Years  CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED.  600  Acres 

SRECiyVVEN  E V ERGREEIN© 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT.  All  lifting  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


IT’S  A SNAP 


FOR  THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOSE 

BECAUSE  IT 

Snaps 


Swivels 

Saves  Time 

Saves  His  Hose 

Saves  His  Temper 

Will  Not  Wear  Out 

Cannot  Lose  the  Washer 

Will  Not  Let  Hose  Twist  or  Kink 

Is  Made  Tight  by  the  Water  Pressure 

IS  WARRANTED  TO  WORK 

Its  Value  Lies  in  its  Simplicity  and  Convenience. 
It  is  quickly  and  easily  attached  to  hose,  hydrant,  nozzle 
and  sprinkler.  Sent  with  goose-neck  attachment  if  desired. 

FOR  SALE  BY  YOUR  DEALER 
Or  Sent  Postpaid  for  35c  each,  and  Worth  It.  Prices  by  the 
dozen  furnished  on  application.  Descriptive  circular  free. 
Manuf’d  at  Peoria,  III.  A1  mailorders  filled  from  BoiJder. 
Nelson  & Morrison,  Dept.  A,  Boulder,  Colorado 


are  strong,  neat  durable  and  light  running.  ( 
Easy,  quick  change  from  barrel  to  box.  Bar-  ( 
rel  picked  up  without  handling  and  swings  free  ( 
on  truck.  Write  for  booklet  describing  various  ^ 
styles  we  make. 

Belle  City  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  nre  Racine,  t 


? BeUc 


cine,  Wls.  \ 


jAlPark  Keeper] 

^ doubles  his  usefulness  with  an  outfit  like  this. 

. The  handy,  easy  way  to  carry  water,  sod, 
earth,  trash,  etc,,  in  Parks, Ceme- 
teries and  Public  Grounds. 

Belle  City  Carts  i 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec,* 
iaity.  Catalogues  on  application,  Correspondence  solicited  . , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO„  ^ ^ MORRISVILLE,  PA* 

Philadelphia  OflSce:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc,. 

ALI,  OKDKRS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED 
AU  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock 
Order  Direct  from  the  Mannfactnrers 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR.  PENN> 


OAKS  LINDENS  MAPLES  SHRUBS  EVERGREENS 

Complete  list  with  prices  upon  application. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  Union  County  Nurseries, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


CINBR^ARIA 

Large  Flowering  Prize,  Splendid  Mixed T.  P.,  $0.50 

Large  Flowering,  Semi  Dwarf  Prize,  Splendid  Mixed T.  P.,  .50 

PANSY,  SUPERB  MIXED 
Oz.,  .$4.50  14  oz.,  $1.15  % oz.,  $0.60 

W.  C,  BECKERT,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


Turn  it  Over  to  S.  J.  Hare 

Landscape  Architect 

I f you  wan  t the 
Best  Results 
with  the 

Natural  Features 
of  your 

Park,  Cemetery 
or 

Home  Grounds 
Preserved. 

3216  Campbell  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Cemeteries  Are  Just  Beginning 

to  appreciate  the  importance  of  cold  frames  and  storage 
pits — this  cut  shows  a portion  of  some  hundreds  that  we 
equipped  at  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  Massachusetts. 

Our  sash  do  cost  a bit  more  to  buy,  but  with  the  practical 
man  it’s  not  a case  of  what  it  costs  now,  but  how  soon  will 
it  cost  again?  Our  sash  are  made  the  best  we  know  how — 
and  we  know  how — been  SO  years  learning.  Send  for  circniar. 

LORD  & BURNHAM  CO. 

Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 

1133  Broadway,  Cor.  26th  St.,  New  York 

Boston  Branch — 819  Tremont  Bldg. 


Trees 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  and  Most  Varied  Collections  in  America 


ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

Nurserymen-^Hortlculturiflts 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


Illnstrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144 
pages),  also  Descriptive  List  of  Novelties 
and  Specialties  with  beautiful  colored 
plate  ef  the  New  Hardy  White  Rose 
FRAU  DRUSCHKI  mailed  FREE  on 
request. 


Artistic  and  Substantial  Work 
Modern  Designs 


The  V ulcan  Company 


We  also  make  a specialty  of  Mauso- 
leum Doors  and  Gates  in 
Bronze,  Copper  and  Steel 


ORNAMENTAL  WROUGHT  IRON  ENTRANCE  GATES  AND  FENCES 


Kill  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks  and  drives. 

FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KILLER 

Original  Introducers  of  Weed  Killing  Chemicals.  Beware  oj 
cheap  Imitations.  No  Failures.  TenTears'  Experience. 

Will  do  the  work  at  SMALL  COST  and  do  it  EFFECTUALLY  and 
THOROUGHLY.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or 
drives.  Kills  the  weeds  and  grass,  keeps  gravel  or  broken  stone  clean. 


EXAMINE  THIS  ^ barrel  of  So  gals,  will  make  25oo  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to 
apply  to  the  roadway,  covering  75oo  Sq.  Yds.  of  surface, 
TABLE  OF  COST;  and  costing  LESS  THAN  2 CTS.  A GALLON  TO  PUT  ON. 


THE  OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly. 

TRY  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other. 

Fairmount  Weed  Killer  ONLY  Does  the  Work  Right 

SEND  ORDERS  TO  SEEDSMEN  or  direct  to 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

Only  Makers,  N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  & Fairmount  Ave. , Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Also  makers  of  the  celebrated  Fairmount  San  Jose  Scale  Killer. 
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You  Should  Have 
This  Catalog 


A Galaxy 
of  Trees 
and 
Shrubs 


A catalog’  cannot  show  the  quality  of  the 
stock  it  quotes,  but  it  does  serve  to  show 
whether  the  concern  issuing  it  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration when  you  have  an  order  to  place. 

We  are  proud  of  this,  our  Autumn  Catalog 
for  1906.  Proud  of  it  for  two  reasons. 

First.  Listing  as  it  does  an  immense  col- 
lection of  strictly  hardy  ornamentals  (no  fruits 
nor  tender  plants)  it  affords  an  excellent  selec- 
tion to  you,  the  plant  buyer.  By  maintaining 
this  large  assortment  our  patrons  look  upon 
our  nursery  as  their  market  place. 

Second.  It  quotes  stock  of  quality.  By  that 
we  mean,  plants  having  a good  root  system  in  a 
healthy  condition  and  with  tops  bushy,  and 
well  balanced.  These  are  the  prime  requisites 
for  satisfaction-giving  stock. 

Can  you  afford  to  be  without  such  a catalog 
when  buying  trees  and  shrubs?  Please  let  us 
send  you  a copy. 

Thomas  Meehan  & Sons  , Inc. 

Growers  of  Highest  Grade  Ornamental  Plants 

Dreshertown,  box  x Pennsylvania 


CONCRETE 
LAWN  VASES 

^ Suitable  for  the  Campus,  Park,  Lawn  or 
Cemetery.  The  illustration  but  faintly 
portrays  the  beauty  of  this  vase. 
Well  made  of  best  concrete. 
30  in.  high,  22  in.  across  top  of 
bowl,  14  in.  base.  Shipped 
securely  crated  for  our  Special 
Introductory  Price  of  only  $5.00. 

E.xtra  special  prices  in  quanti- 
ties of  one  dozen  or  more  ordered 
at  one  time. 

We  manufacture  the  machines 
that  make  these  vases,  also  our 
Money.  Concrete  Hitching  Post.  A rare  chance 
for  men  of  small  means  to  get  into  a profitable 
business.  Write  for  descriptive  booklet  of  the 
Medina  Special  Molds  for  making  Vases  and 
Hitching  Posts.  It  is  sent  free.  Write  to-day. 


A Chance  for 
YOU  to  Make 


MEDINA  CONCRETE  COMPANY 
32  Court  Street  Medina,  Ohio 


DESIGN  FENCE  NO.  144 


The  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  Cleveland  Ohio 

Iron  Fences  especially  adapted  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  Factories  and  Residences. 

Catalog  sent  on  application.  If  Cemetery  Fence  is  required  ask  for  catalog 
No.  64;  if  for  residence  No.  48A.  ARCHES  AND  GATES  A SPECIALTY. 
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Metropolitan  Park  Assessment  in  Boston. 

Under  the  new  apportionment  most  of  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  Metropolitan  park  district,  Boston, 
will  pay  smaller  assessments  this  year  than  in  the 
past.  Out  of  a total  of  39  towns  and  cities,  28  will 
be  thus  favored,  many  of  them  paying  a' consider- 
able percentage  less  than  in  any  year  heretofore. 
The  new  basis  of  apportionment  is  partly  upon  val- 
uation and  partly  on  betterments,  and,  it  is  stated, 
will  stand  for  five  years.  It  is  also  gratifying  to 
those  affected  to  know  that  the  assessment  this  year 
corrects  some  irregularities  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  adjusted. 

Ng  Ng 

Old  Home  Week  and  Civic  Improvement. 

Old  Home  Week  celebrations  are  becoming  verv 
popular  in  the  east  and  might  well  be  carried  west- 
ward. Rhode  Island  had  quite  a carnival  the  last 
week  in  August  and  the  programs  of  entertainment 
were  calculated  to  amuse  and  interest  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  citizens  from  far  and  near  taking 
part  in  the  exercises.  The  institution  of  Old  Home 
W eek  is  bound  to  become  honored  in  increased  de- 
gree as  the  years  roll  on.  These  events  are  a dis- 
tinctly valuable  aid  to  civic  improvement.  They 
stimulate  a periodic  “cleaning  up’’  for  the  reception 
of  visitors,  and  a town  once  cleaned  up  is  inclined 
to  stay  so.  Such  celebrations  should  be  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  improvement  associations. 

Ng  vg  Vg 

As  Others  See  Us. 

There  is  a very  natural  objection  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  mankind,  individually  and  collectively,  to 
be  shown  up  as  others  view  them,  and  yet  the  cul- 
tured characters  of  the  world  invite  criticism  in  order 
to  continue  improvement.  And  this  suggests  that 
provided  the  criticism  be  in  good  hands,  one  of  the 
strongest  incentives  to  improvement  in  any  com- 
munity would  be  a vigorous  denouncement  of  the 
things  apparently  needing  such  improvement.  In 
the  stereopticon  lectures  now  quite  frequently  given 
as  an  aid  and  incentive,  it  appears  as  though  a good 
sprinkling  of  local  views  of  unsatisfactory  features 
and  things,  combined  with  a well  considered  ar- 
raignment, would  set  the  community  to  thinking, 
and  out  of  the  conflict  of  thought  would  come  a de- 
termination to  better  matters  and  that  more  rapidly 
and  effectually.  The  simple  fact  of  presenting  a 
series  of  beautiful  views  even  with  the  addition  of 
some  of  the  “before’’  pictures,  will  not  carry  the 


subject  to  heart  so  much  as  a personal  condemnation 
of  local  conditions,  presented  at  the  same  time. 

Ng  vg  Vg 

Making  the  Parks  Popular. 

Pittsburg  is  agitating  the  question  of  how  to  make 
her  large  parks  popular.  It  appears  that  while  on 
Sundays  both  Schenley  and  Highland  parks  are  fairly 
well  patronized  by  the  public,  on  week  days  the  at- 
tendance is  quite  limited.  Pittsburg  papers  claim 
that  her' best  parks  are  too  remote  from  the  people 
who  most  need  their  influences,  because  of  the  cost 
of  reaching  them  by  street  cars,  besides  considerable 
walking  having  to  be  done  also.  While  in  most  of 
our  leading  cities  the  street  car  corporations  take 
special  care  to  lay  their  tracks  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  the  parks,  and  in  many  instances  offer  in- 
ducements to  popularize  travel  thereto,  Pittsburg 
is  not  so  fortunate.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
city  fathers  have  given  much  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  making  her  parks  popular.  Music  is  a great 
attraction  and  combines  most  appropriately  with 
natural  beauty  in  affording  that  restful  pleasure 
which  should  be  the  object  of  all  park  efforts.  The 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  papers,  which  take  great  pride  in 
that  city’s  parks,  have  been  discussing  the  Pitts- 
burg trouble  and  warmly  advocate  liberal  concert 
programs  and  ready  access,  and  point  to  the  success 
which  has  attended  such  like  attentions  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  parks  in  Rochester. 

Vg  vg  Ng 

Study  the  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

It  is  not  too  late  yet  to  take  note  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  in  one’s  immediate  vicinity  to  help  to  a de- 
cision of  what  to  plant  in  the  near  future..  In  fact 
the  faculty  of  careful  observation  should  be  encour- 
aged and  given  practical  exercise  every  day  in  the 
year.  Nature  is  so  varied  in  form  and  expression 
and,  withal,  so  satisfactory  to  study,  that  observa- 
tion becomes  a pastime  as  well  as  a duty,  and  the 
results  can  be  brought  into  actual  use  whenever  the 
call  comes.  It  is  time  to  begin  serious  thought  as 
to  what  efforts  shall  be  made  to  continue  the  work 
of  out-of-doors  improvement  for  the  next  season, 
and  past  study  of  the  local  plant  life  will  greatly  help 
towards  final  decisions.  Besides  careful  observation, 
the  practice  of  note-making  should  be  strenuously 
pursued ; a few  words  in  the  note  book  as  to  form, 
habit,  color,  etc.,  of  trees,  shrubs  or  plants  that  strike 
the  eye,  soon  make  an  encyclopedia  of  useful  infor- 
mation, personally  gathered,  that  will  help  in  the 
creation  of  original  effects,  an  end  to  be  earnestly 
sought  by  all  home  and  neighborhood  improvers. 
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DAMAGE  BY  THE  EARTHQUAKE  TO  GOLDEN  GATE  PARK,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


In  the  aggregate,  tlie  beautiful  Golden  Gate  Park, 
San  Francisco,  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  about 
$50,000  by  the  earthquake ; some  of  the  damages  are 
beyond  repair.  The  handsome  $75,000  Temple  of 
Music  was  fearfully  shaken  up  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  take  certain  parts  down  and  rebuild  them. 
The  crescent  platform  which  the  musicians  occupied, 
was  broken  into  fragments;  the  front  top  coping  was 
knocked  off,  the  inside  of  the  huge  “sounding  shell,” 
which  was  elaborately  carved,  was  very  badly  cracked 
and  the  28  stone  pillars  supporting  the  north  and 
south  wings  are  more  or  less  damaged,  The  richly 
variegated  marble  forming  the  ceiling  of  the  two 
wings  is  badly  shattered.  The  Music  Temple  was 
presented  to  the  Park  commissioners  by  the  noted 
Sugar  King,  Claus  Spreckels.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
Colusa  (Cal.)  sandstone,  and  seats  over  100  musi- 
cians. It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  most  costly 
music  stand  in  the  world. 

Stretching  eastward  from  the  Temple  for  nearly 
1,000  feet,  and  with  a width  of  several  hundred  feet, 
is  a beautiful  grove  of  about  2,000  trees.  The  trees 
'.vere  transplanted  some  years  ago,  and  have  thrive’i 
remarkably  well — most  of  them  attaining  a height  of 
25  or  30  feet,  and  spreading  well.  There  is  scarcely  to 


THE  MUSIC  TEMPLE,  AFTER  THE  EARTHQUAKE 
Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco 


be  seen  a native  tree  of  California — all  being  brought 
from  the  Eastern,  Western  and  Southern  .States.  The 
varieties  embrace  several  kinds  of  Elm,  Sugar  and 
Silver  Maple,  Balm  of  Gilead,  Aspen  and  other 
northern  and  northwestern  growths.  There  are  but 
few  Eucalyptus  trees  and  no  evergreens.  In  this  grove 
are  several  thousand  long  seats,  all  fronting  the  mu- 
sic stand.  Seating-  accommodations  are  ample  for  at 
least  10,000.  Winter  and  summer,  excepting  stormv 
weather,  a band  plays  Sunday  afternoons  and  on  hol- 
idays. When  the  days  are  bright,  these  open  air  con- 
certs are  rarely  attended  by  less  than  25,000  or  30.- 
000  people. 

Our  picture  of  tlie  Music  Temple  was  taken 
just  after  the  disaster.  The  damage  does  not 
show  a great  deal — except  at  the  top  on  the  front 
and  down  at  the  bottom  where  the  musicians  sat.  It 
was,  however,  cracked  and  shattered  in  hundreds  of 
places  through  and  through.  The  cracks  do  not 
show  in  any  picture,  but  they  are  there.  Repairs 
have  been  in  progress  for  some  time.  Another  pic-  i 
ture  shows  the  wreck  of  the  “Children’s  Playhouse”  j 
that  stands  near  the  Music  Temple.  As  can  be  seen  j 
that  building  (built  of  brick,  concrete,  granite  and  | 
sandstone)  was  almost  totally  wrecked.  Next  to  the 


THE  RUINS  OF  THE  CHILDREN’S  PLAYHOUSE 
Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco 
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“Panorama”  on  “Strawberry  Hill,”  the  “Children’s 
Playhouse”  was  the  worst  damaged  of  any  building 
in  Golden  Gate  Park. 

The  “Panorama”  stands  on  the  summit  of  “Straw- 
berry Hill,”  some  400  feet  above  sea  level,  and  com- 
mands a magnificent  view  of  Ocean,  park  grounds 
and  San  Francisco;  the  walls  are  about  40  feet  high; 
built  almost  entirely  of  re-inforced  concrete.  It  is 
slightly  eliptical  in  shape — 150x200  feet  in  diameter; 
total  circumference  about  500  feet.  Half  way  up  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  walls  is  a broad  promenade. 
The  “Panorama”  was  built  about  10  years  ago  at  a 
cost  of  $25,000 ; it  was  a gift  to  Golden  Gate  Park 
from  Samuel  Sweeney,  a wealthy  resident  of  San 
Francisco  (since  deceased).  The  cost  of  repairing 
the  damages  will  be  about  $5,000.  Both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  walls  are  broad  carriage  drives.  Im- 


is one  of  the  very  singular  facts  of  the  disaster. 

One  of  the  largest,  most  beautiful  and  costly  group 
statues  in  the  park,  is  the  Goethe-Schiller  memorial 
which  is  uninjured.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
most  of  the  other  beautiful  specimens  of  sculptural 
art  in  the  Park. 

The  new  memorial  statue  dedicated  to  the  late 
President  McKinley — of  bronze,  granite,  and  marble 
— and  standing  on  the  “Panhandle”  part  of  the  Park, 
escaped  without  the  least  observable  damage.  Many 
other  smaller  pieces  came  out  unscathed. 

Singularly  enough  the  immense  conservatory  with 
its  thousands  of  rare  plants  and  flowers  escaped  with 
very  slight  damages.  This  seems  all  the  more  re- 
markable as  most  of  the  structure  is  composed  of 
glass  and  steel  frames,  and  some  of  the  buildings  in 
the  grounds  of  stone  were  badly  damaged. 


THE  PANORAMA,  A CONCRETE  STRUCTURE  WRECKED  BY  THE  EARTHQUAKE 
Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco 


mediately  in  front  of  the  “Panorama”  was  located  a 
beautiful  miniature  lake  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
which  were  lined  with  concrete.  The  latter  was  so 
badly  cracked  by  the  violent  shock  that  all  the  waters 
quickly  disappeared  through  the  fissures. 

The  walls  of  the  Egyptian  Temple  of  Art  and  Mu- 
seum were  badly  shattered  on  all  sides.  Much  dam- 
age resulted  to  the  collections — especially  to  the  stat- 
uary and  other  rare  works  of  art.  This  building  has 
been  closed  to  the  public  ever  since  the  disaster.  The 
work  of  repairing  is  now  in  progress. 

The  huge  granite  cross  that  occupies  a conspicu- 
ous place  on  the  crest  of  a high  hill  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Park,  escaped  without  the  least  damage.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  Crosses  in  the  world,  and  was  a 
present  from  the  late  George  W.  Childs  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  the  Park  Commissioners.  This  giant  cross 
can  be  seen  for  miles  in  all  directions,  owing  to  its 
immense  size  and  elevation.  How  it  escaped  damage 


The  principal  damages  were  to  the  Music  Temple, 
the  Museum,  and  the  large  observation  structure 
that  occupies  the  very  crest  of  Strawberry  Hill. 

In  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  citi- 
zens and  the  military,  Mr.  Douglas  Tilden’s  impos- 
ing monument  dedicated  to  the  California  Volun- 
teers who  participated  in  the  Spanish-American  war 
was  formally  unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
on  Sunday,  August  12.  The  memorial,  which  is  the 
first  to  be  erected  since  the  disaster,  represents  Mi- 
nerva the  fabled  Goddess  of  War  directing  the  ad- 
vance of  the  troops.  At  her  side  stands  an  officer 
at  bay,  his  saber  clenched  in  his  left  hand,  and  in 
his  right  the  revolver  with  which  he  is  about  to  sell 
his  life  dearly.  Beneath  the  hoofs  of  the  horse  lies 
a private  in  the  throes  of  death.  He  has  been  shot 
through  the  breast,  and  as  he. falls  he  holds  on  high 
his  rifle  with  a wave  of  defiance. 


Occident. 
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Annual  reports  or  extracts  front  them,  historical  sketches, 
descriptive  circulars,  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department. 


At  a meeting  of  the  park  commission  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
it  was  determined  to  engage  at  once  a landscape  architect 
to  map  out  a scheme  of  park  and  boulevard  development 
for  Syracuse.  The  intention  of  the  commission  is  first  to 
get  expert  advice  on  what  the  city  ought  to  do,  and  then 
proceed  about  it  in  a systematic  manner. 

^ 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  close  Lincoln  Park,  Chi- 
cago, from  II  o’clock  at  night  to  4 in  the  morning.  All 
loungers  found  in  the  park  between  these  hours  will  be  ar- 
rested, but  carriages  and  automobiles  are  not  included  in 
this  order.  This  action  was  taken  because  of  the  number 
of  young  toughs  who  frequent  the  park  at  night. 

* * ♦ 

The  following  are  some  figures  from  the  detailed  esti- 
mates of  the  Park  department  of  Greater  New  York  for 
1907,  The  commissioners  want  $3,989,559.26  for  the  year 
1907.  The  board  itself  estimates  its  expenses  at  $27,800;  for 
Manhattan  and  Richmond,  $1.933.771.01 ; the  Bronx,  $934,- 
987;  for  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  $1,093,101.25. 

The  subdivided  estimates  for  Manhattan  and  Richmond 
are : Salaries  of  commissioners,  secretary,  and  employees, 
$27,800;  administration,  $36,670;  labor,  maintenance  and  sup- 
plies, $874,333.01;  Zoological  department,  $33,520;  mainte- 
nance of  museums,  $448,368.99;  aquarium,  $45,000;  music, 
$49,275 ; playgrounds,  kindergartens,  baths  and  comfort  sta- 
tions, $125,960;  care  of  street  trees  and  Broadway  park 
spaces,  $144,050;  Harlem  River  Driveway,  $32,175;  care  of 
Grant’s  tomb,  $5,000;  ambulance  service  in  Central  Park, 
$2,500;  children’s  school  farm,  $5,000;  Riverside  slope  re- 
pairs, $18,000;  Riverside  retaining  wall,  $17,000;  repairs  to 
park  walks,  $20,000;  distribution  stations  for  pasteurized 
milk,  $20,000;  Jumel  mansion,,  maintenance,  etc.,  $10,000. 

Some  subdivision  estimates  for  the  Bronx  are;  Adminis- 
tration, $11,400;  music,  $11,000;  maintenance  of  Zoological 
park,  $154,572;  maintenance  of  botanical  garden,  $97,160; 
maintenance  and  construction,  $572,445. 

For  Brooklyn  and  Queens  salaries  and  administration  will 
cost  $55,950;  labor,  maintenance,  supplies,  and  care  of  trees, 
$919,611;  maintenance  of  museums,  $95,000;  music,  $22,540. 

* * * 

Trueman  Lanham,  superintendent  of  Parking,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  the  following  to  say  of  the  shade  trees  of  that 
city  in  his  annual  report : 

“In  the  matter  of  shade  trees,  writers  have  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to  Washington  as  ‘the  Paris  of  America.’  While  this 
may  be  a just  comparison  from  a beauty  standpoint,  Wash- 
ington can  hardly  be  said  to  approach  Paris  in  a comparison 
of  the  respective  appropriations  for  tree  culture.  I am  ad- 
vised that  the  90,000  trees  in  that  city  receive  an  annual  al- 
lowance of  about  $60,000,  this  fund  not  being  drawn  upon 
for  extension  of  the  service,  but  only  for  the  care  of  existing 
trees.  Last  year  Washington  had  for  its  general  care  of 
trees,  also  about  90,000  in  number,  the  sum  of  $24,000.  After 


deducting  from  that  amount  about  $12,000  for  labor  and  ma- 
terials incidental  to  planting,  but  50  per  cent,  or  $12,000,  re- 
mains for  the  work  of  trimming,  removing,  wiring,  care  of 
street  parkings,  nurseries,  etc.  Such  a sum  is  ridiculously 
small,  yet  there  are  some  who  complain  of  the  management 
when  each  tree  is  not  kept  in  a perfect  state.  Although  the 
office  would  like  to  bring  about  such  a condition’  it  simply 
cannot  do  it  with  the  funds  allotted.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  shade-tree  question  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  mu- 
nicipal subjects  and  in  line  with  the  ‘city  beautiful’  idea.  It 
is  not  clear  why  the  trees,  so  important  to  that  end,  receive 
such  scant  consideration  in  the  way  appropriations.” 

The  report  shows  that  3,232  trees  were  set  out  on  the  va- 
rious streets  and  avenues  of  the  city,  which  is  an  increase  of 
477  over  last  year.  The  report  says ; 

“The  trees  planted  consisted  of  nine  varieties,  each  of 
which  has  an  established  reputation  as  a street  tree — Ameri- 
can elm,  ginkgo,  American  linden,  Norway  maple,  soft  ma- 
ple, sugar  maple,  European  sycamore,  pin  oak  and  red  oak. 
A careful  estimate  places  the  losses  at  approximately  thirty 
trees,  and  I am  of  the  opinion  that  less  than  ten  of  those 
owed  their  death  to  transplanting.” 


New  Parks. 

The  Park  board  of  Denver,  Colo.,  is  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  a five-acre  tract  at  West  Thirteenth  Avenue  and 
Platte  River  for  a public  park. 

Mayor  Whitlock  and  other  leading  citizens  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  have  set  on  foot  a movement  to  establish  a large  park 
at  Michigan  and  Erie  Streets,  with  a view  of  locating  all 
the  municipal  buildings  about  it. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Nichols  has  presented  a thirty-two  acre  tract 
to  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  to  be  used  as 
a botanical  garden  and  public  park.  The  park  board  of  Ann 
Arbor  has  purchased  twenty-three  acres  of  land  adjoining 
this  tract  and  the  entire  fifty-five  acres  are  to  be  improved 
on  a uniform  plan,  which  is  now  being  prepared  by  O.  C. 
Simonds  & Co.,  of  Chicago. 

After  a year’s  delay  an  agreement  has  been  made  by 
which  the  State  will  acquire  the  land  for  the  Minneopa  State 
Park  at  Minneopa  Falls,  near  Mankato,  Minn.  The  last 
legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  land 
there. 

Land  has  been  purchased  for  a new  city  park  at  Oelwein, 
Iowa.  A fifty-acre  lake  will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the 

Options  have  been  secured  on  a thirty-acre  tract  in  the 
Sippo  Creek  valley,  which  it  is  planned  to  purchase  for  a 
public  park  for  Massillon,  Ohio. 

The  Allied  Organization  of  Philadelphia  comprising  fifty- 
five  associations  which  are  working  for  better  conditions 
throughout  the  city  and  especially  for  a comprehensive  sys- 
tem have  petitioned  the  city  cuncil  to  submit  to  the  people 
a proposition  for  raising  a $4,800,000  loan  for  improving  and 
extending  parks,  planting  street  trees,  and  providing  a central 
free  library. 

Hon.  Arthur  H.  Lowe  has  presented  to  the  town  of  Pitts- 
field, Mass.,  a tract  of  land  valued  at  $12,000  for  a public 
playground. 

The  park  commission  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has  purchased 
a block  and  a half  of  land  in  the  packinghouse  districts  for'- 
a new  public  park. 

A special  committee  of  the  city  council  of  Chicopee,  Mass.,) 
is  CQnsidering  the  establishment  of  a new  park  and  public  J 
playground  on  the  site  of  the  poor  farm. 

A tract  of  lake  and  shore  area  known  as  Salisbuiw  Lake 
has  been  purchased  as  a pubic  park  at  Brockton,  Mass. 

The  city  council  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  has  decided  to 
take  by  condemnation  proceedings  two  tracts  of  land  known 
as  the  Holley  and  Prindle  properties  for  a public  park. 
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TWO  IMPORTANT  PHASES  OF  MODERN  CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT  EFFORT. 


Work  of  the  New  York  Art  Commission. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Art  Commission  of  New 
York  Cit}^,  recently  submitted  to  the  mayor,  is  con- 
vincing proof  of  its  importance  in  municipal  affairs 
and  the  necessity  of  such  a commission  in  large  cities. 
And  these  considerations  are  becoming  more  appar- 
ent every  year.  Under  the  charter  the  Art  Commis- 
sion has  power  to  act  in  all  questions  relating  to  the 
works  of  art  which  the  city  by  any  means  may  ac- 
quire; in  all  matters  relating  to  the  art  objects  it  pos- 
sesses at  present ; in  the  selection  of  designs  for  all 
municipal  buildings,  bridges,  and  any  structures  to  be 
erected ; in  fact,  it  has  a general  care  of  the  city’s  in- 
terests wherein  art  is  a factor.  In  1905  there  were 
105  cases  submitted  to  the  commission,  involving  an 
approximate  amount  of  $18,600,000;  twenty-three  of 
these  concern  works  of  art  solely,  and  ten  in  the  re- 
moval, relocation,  or  alteration  of  works  of  art,  and 
fifty-six  were  designs  for  public  buildings  and  other 
works.  In  twenty-two  cases  the  submissions  were 
disapproved  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  amended  plans 
were  prepared.  The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  its  work  has  been  successful  “in  securing  a 
higher  aesthetic  standard  for  public  structures.’’  It 
is  not  alone  that  the  actual  work  of  the  commission 
secures  results,  but  the  fact  that  it  exists  to  protect 
and  advise  on  the  art  interests  of  the  municipality, 
leads  to  better  work  on  the  part  of  artists  and  design- 
ers and  thus  the  commission  exercises  a double  func- 
tion. No  architect  or  artist  is  likely  to  submit  any- 
thing but  well  considered  designs  with  the  prospect 
ahead  of  being  turned  down,  with  the  loss  of  time  and 
expense.  It  is  evident  that  the  working  plans  of  the 
commission  provide  for  sincere  and  unprejudiced  de- 
cisions, and  the  results  of  its  labors  in  New  York 
city  should  invite  similar  control  of  art  matters 
throughout  the  country.  The  work  of  such  a body 
simply  in  vetoing  the  erection  of  public  structures  of 
an  inferior  character  makes  it  a valuable  aid  to  civic 
progress. 


Publicity  as  an  Aid  in  Improvement  Work. 

Nothing  is  more  indicative  of  the  firm  hold  our 
improvement  associations  are  taking  in  the  devel- 
opment of  their  respective  fields  of  active  work,  than 
the  publicity  which  in  a constantly  increasing  ratio 
proclaims  both  efforts  and  results.  Not  only  is 
greater  and  more  regular  use  made  of  the  local 
press,  but  numbers  of  the  more  advanced  associa- 
tions use  considerable  printer's  ink  to  promote  the 
projects  under  discussion  and  in  hand,  and  to  estab- 
lish a knowledge  of  their  usefulness  and  necessity 
in  the  community.  In  a few  instances  the  publica- 
tion of  a small  periodical,  regularly  issued,  and  in 
which  advertising  matter  helps  to  pay  the  bill,  main- 
tains the  work  of  the  association  in  the  minds  of 
their  fellow  citizens  and  tends  to  create  a sense  of 
confidence  in  its  stability  and  resourcefulness.  More 
pretentious  associations,  such  as  may  be  found  in 
towns  of  greater  population,  are  prodding  the  public 
spirit  of  the  people  by  engaging  competent  authori- 
ties to  prepare  reports  upon  larger  plans  of  compre- 
hensive civic  betterment,  and  by  issuing  such  reports 
in  pamphlet  form  awaken  public  spirit  and  enthu- 
siasm in  the  proposed  enterprises.  Whether  it  be 
by  the  use  of  the  local  press,  printed  matter  on  their 
own  behalf,  or  the  pubication  of  reliable  reports,  the 
importance  of  the  improvement  association  is  every 
day  becoming  better  appreciated.  It  is  a layman’s 
movement,  untrammeled  by  political  barriers,  red- 
tape  or  precedent,  and  founded  upon  the.  keen  desire 
on  the  part  of  all  worthy  citizens  to  attain  as  nearly 
as  possible  ideal  conditions  of  both  urban  and  rural 
life,  and  the  education  of  the  masses  to  a realiza- 
tion of  what  it  means,  cannot  be  better  or  more 
rapidly  secured  than  by  using  every  possible  means 
of  publicity.  And  the  more  positive  this  becomes, 
the  better  for  the  cause.  A number  of  improvement 
associations  who  have  energetic  press  committees  have 
been  noted  in  these  pages,  and  there  should  be  many 
more  of  them. 
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Antlual  reports  or  extracts  from  them^  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photogi'aphs  of  improve^ncnts  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  m this  department. 


The  Civic  Improvement  Associations  of  Ann  Arbor  and 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  are  endeavoring  to  organize  a movement  for 
building  and  beautifying  a driveway  or  boulevard  between 
the  two  towns. 

Jjc  * 

Residents  along  Benton  Boulevard,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  have 
petitioned  the  board  of  health  to  have  owners  of  vacant  lots 
compelled  to  cut  the  weeds.  Instructions  were  accordingly 
given  to  the  department  inspectors  to  notify  the  owners, 
or  in  the  absence  of  the  owners,  the  local  agents,  to  have  the 
weeds  cut.  If  these  notices  are  not  complied  with,  arrests 
are  to  follow. 

* * * 

It  is  reported  that  farmers  in  southern  Michigan  and 
northern  Indiana  are  about  to  inaugurate  a crusade  against 
the  tree  and  fence  advertising,  especially  the  former.  They 
say  that  billboards  are  nailed  upon  their  fine  shade  trees 
and  other  trees  wherever  they  are  to  be  found  and  greatly 
injure  them.  A number  of  the  farmers  have  agreed  to  tear 
down  every  sign  of  that  kind  that  is  nailed  to  their  trees 
as  fast  as  they  are  put  up. 

* * * 

Some  enthusiastic  citizens  of  Oak  Park,  a suburb  of  Chi- 
cago, have  gone  one  step  beyond  the  development  of  the 
backyard  beautiful  by  inaugurating  a movement  for  the  alley 
beautiful.  They  see  no  reason  why  an  alley  should  be  a 
filthy  place,  and  will  take  one  of  them  as  an  object  lesson 
and  transform  it  into  a country  lane  bordered  by  shrubbery 
and  turf.  They  have  named  the  alley  “Cottonwood  Lane,” 
and  its  transformation  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

2j<  ^ 

The  Denver  Outdoor  Art  League,  whose  model  garden  was 
recently  illustrated  in  these  pages,  has  enlisted  the  services 
of  the  boys  in  selling  the  vegetables  that  are  raised  in  the 
garden.  The  boys  have  entered  enthusiastically  upon  the 
work,  and  many  families  are  regular  customers,  as  the  veg- 
etables are  the  freshest  that  the  city  affords.  Although  the 
vegetables  find  a ready  sale  and  bring  good  prices,  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  garden  will  prove  profitable  the  first  year. 
It  was  started  chiefly  as  an  experiment  to  show  people  how 
their  vacant  lots  could  be  improved  at  a cash  advantage. 

^ 

The  women  of  Milwaukee  have  organized  the  Better  Mil- 
waukee Association,  consisting  of  a main  body  and  two 
branches  which  are  to  work  for  the  civic  improvement  and 
development  of  the  city.  The  first  work  will  be  an  attempt 
to  get  several  small  parks.  The  association  has  prepared  a 
chart  showing  the  distribution  of  the  parks  and  the  relative 
population  in  each  section  of  the  city,  showing  where  these 
small  parks  are  needed,  and  will  petition  the  city  council 
to  establish  them.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Folkmar,  368  Cass  Street, 
is  president  of  the  association. 

* * * 

The  Village  Improvement  Society,  of  Dalton,  Mass.,  has 
conducted  a flower  planting  contest,  and  a committee  in 


charge  of  the  work  is  soon  to  make  its  report.  The  society 
has  also  secured  the  presentation  to  the  town  of  a drinking 
fountain,  a gift  of  Mrs.  F.  M.  Couch.  It  will  be  of  pink 
Westerly  granite  and  will  stand  about  four  and  a half  feet 
high.  The  drinking  bowl  for  the  horses  will  be  oval,  five 
and  a half  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide,  with  horses’  heads 
neatly  carved  at  the  top.  Across  the  top'  will  be  this  in- 
scription: “Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me,  I learn  to 
pity  them.”  Underneath  this  will  be  1906  in  large  figures. 
On  the  lower  part  of  the  fountain  will  be  carved  a dog  lying 
full  length  resting,  facing  a small  drinking  bowl.  Both 
sides  of  the  fountain  will  be  alike,  facing  the  highway  and 
sidewalk,  with  the  exception  that  this  inscription  will  face 
the  walk : “That  mercy  I to  others  show,  that  mercy  show 
to  me.” 

* * * 

Secretary  Mayo  Fesler  of  the  Civic  League  of  St.  Louis 
recently  returned  from  a month’s  visit  to  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  where  he  has  been  investi- 
gating municipal  conditions,  particularly  smoke  abatement, 
tenement  houses,  garbage  disposal,  public  building  groups 
and  park  systems.  The  results  of  his  study  will  be  included 
in  the  reports  of  the  committees  appointed  to  investigate 
these  various  subjects.  During  the  summer  the  league  has 
had  engineers  at  work  on  the  smoke-abatement  problem  in 
•St.  Louis,  visiting  the  boiler  plants,  taking  smoke  records 
and  conferring  with  owners  and  engineers.  The  league’s 
smoke-abatement  committee  will  issue  its  report  with  rec- 
ommendations early  in  November.  A committee  of  the 
league  has  been  making  a detailed  study  of  the  housing  con- 
ditions in  the  crowded  portions  of  the  city,  with  a view  to 
issuing  an  illustrated  and  tabulated  report  and  recommend- 
ing ordinances  to  remedy  certain  conditions.  The  munici- 
pal code  of  St.  Louis  at  present  contains  no  adequate  provi- 
sions for  control  of  tenement  houses.  Another  committee 
of  the  league,  which  has  been  working  for  the  past  year  on 
a comprehensive  city  plan  for  St.  Louis  similar  to  the  Burn- 
ham plan  for  San  Francisco,  including  inner  and  outer 
park  systems,  civic  centers,  grouping  of  public  buildings,  etc., 
will  issue  an  illustrated  report. 

* * * 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Joplin  Improvement 
Association,  Joplin,  Mo.,  are  thus  summarized  in  a recent 
issue  of  the  Joplin  Globe : 

“Joplin  is  at  the  present  time  a more  beautiful  city  than 
it  has  ever  been  in  its  history.  The  residence  portion  is 
more  attractive,  the  school  grounds  are  less  barren,  and  the 
public  streets  and  sidewalks  are  a thousand  times  cleaner 
and  more  sanitary  than  they  have  ever  been.  While  the  Jop- 
lin Improvement  Association  does  not  take  the  entire  credit 
of  this  change  for  the  better,  still  it  is  an  undisputed  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  association  have  been  instrumental 
in  causing  many  of  the  improvements.  Before  the  anti- 
spitting ordinance  was  adopted  by  the  council  Joplin  was 
one  of  the  filthiest  cities  in  the  country  in  this  one  respect. 
The  ladies  of  the  association  were  instrumental  in  having 
this  ordinance  made  a law  and  enforced.  This  city  has  been 
called  upon  to  face  the  natural  disadvantages  of  its  location, 
there  having  been  no  trees  to  speak  of  when  the  town  was 
founded.  All  the  shade  trees,  practically,  in  Joplin  have  been 
planted  and  as  the  movement  to  beautify  the  city  is  of  re- 
cent origin  it  can  not  be  expected  that  the  limit  of  perfec- 
tion has  yet  been  reached.  One  of  the  main  aims  of  the  Im- 
provement Association  has  been  to  create  an  interest  among 
the  property  owners  in  the  resident  districts.  Through  the 
children  the  association  has  gotten  in  touch  with  the  par- 
ents. By  offering  cash  prizes  for  the  best  kept  yards  and 
lawns  the  children  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  work.” 
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THE  TRANSPLANTING  OF  LARGE  TREES. 

{Translated  from  Moeller  s Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung) 


The  transplanting  of  trees  of  considerable  size  is 
an  operation  of  great  importance  not  only  in  the 
laying-  out  of  parks  and  grounds  and  in  making  al- 
terations in  them,  but  likewise  in  filling  up  such 
breaches  as  will  occur  in  the  course  of  time  in  the 
rows  of  trees  lining  streets,  squares  and  roads.  It  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  main  problems  which  the  landscape 
g«rdener  has  to  solve.  In  creating  new  effects  and 
vistas,  in  enlarging  existing  landscape  views  and  pro- 
ducing new  ones,  in  thinning  out  clumps  of  trees  too 
densely  grown,  as  well  as  in  shutting  out  such  vistas 
as  may,  by  some  change  in  conditions,  have  become 
unseemly  and  detrimental  to  the  general  effect,  it  will 
in  some  cases  be  advisable  to  not  merely  use  the  de- 
structive axe  for  felling  the  trees,  but  to  likewise 
fransplaiit  those  of  the  more  valuable  kind  and  of 
perfect  growth  which  must  make  room  for  the  re- 
quired change.  As  a rule,  nearly  all  of  the  larger 
or  older  parks  or  grounds  contain  one  or  more  trees 
of  rare  beauty  which  ought  to  be  preserved,  and 
many  a tree  that  attracted  attention  by  some  sharpl\- 


r NO.  1.  GERMAN  TRUCK  FOR  TRANSPLANTING  I.ARGE 

I trees 


characteristic  qualities,  great  age,  rarity,  or  pictur- 
esque shape,  would  finally,  under  the  stress  of  urgent 
requirements,  have  fallen  a victim  to  the  strokes  of 
the  axe,  had  it  not  been  saved  from  destruction  by 
careful  and  conscientious  transplanting. 

All  trees,  excepting  of  course,  the  giants  of  the 
forests,  can  be  transplanted,  provided  all  the  prelim- 
inary conditions  which  guarantee  complete  success, 
are  in  evidence.  It  would  take  up  too  much  space 
to  give  a closer  consideration  to  these  preliminary 
conditions  in  this  article,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  re- 
fer the  reader  to  a few  publications  in  which  this 
subject  is  thoroughly  and  e.xhaustively  treated,  viz: 
E.  Petzold,  “Die  Landschaftsgartnerei”  (Landscape 
gardening),  a HKV^t  interc.<ting  work  from  the  pen 
of  a prominent  expert  in  this  line,  and  the  first  part 
of  that  classic  of  gardening : “Andeutungen  fiber 
Landschaftsgartnerei”  (Points  on  Landscape  garden- 
ing), by  Prince  von  Pfickler-Muskau,  which  is  now 
being  published  in  serial  parts  which  may  be  had 
separately. 


NO.  2.  A COPPER  BEECH  ON  TPIE  TRANSPLANTING 
TRUCK 
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NO.  3.  PREPARING  TO  MOVE  A SIEVER  IJNBEN  IN 
SUMMER 


England,  with  her  ideal  scenic  parks,  has  at  all 
times  been  the  country  where  the  wealthy  classes  ap- 
proved the  transplanting  of  large  trees.  In  Germanx 
this  mode  of  operation  was  especially  utilized  bv 
Prince  von  Plickler  on  his  estates  at  Mnskan  and 
Branitz.  Old  and  large  trees  have,  however,  likewise 
been  snccessfully  transplanted  for  manv  years  ]iast  in 
other  parts  of  Germany,  and  not  least  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  ever-growing  and  flonrishing 
manufacturing  center  of  Essen,  on  the  Krnpp  estate 
“Hiigel'’  (Hill),  situated  on  a southerly  slope  of  the 
valley  of  the  river  Ruhr.  In  this  article  we  .shall  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  transplanting  methods  used  on 
the  “Hiigel”  estate,  referring  the  reader  to  the  illus- 
trations reproduced  herewith,  which  are  self-explana- 
tory in  respect  to  the  main  points. 

Even  at  the  time  when  the  park  was  first  laid  out, 
hundreds  of  large  trees  were  planted,  a work  which 
was  accomplished  in  an  exceedingly  successful  man- 
ner by  the  former  chief  gardener,  Mr.  Bete,  since  de- 
ceased. The  operation  of  transplanting  was  espec- ' 
ially  difficult  at  that  time,  because  each  tree  had  to 
be  transported  from  distant  places  (Kettwig,  Miil- 
heim  on  the  Ruhr,  Rellinghausen,  E'^eberruhr  and  Vel- 
bert).  The  transplanting  trucks  and  other  devices 
were  constructed  on  the  “Hiigel”  estate  especially  for 
this  purpose,  being  gradually  improved  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  past  experience.  Some  of  these 
are  still  in  use  at  the  present  time. 

Of  the  four-wheeled  trucks  principally  used  for 
transplanting  trees,  and  on  which  the  latter  are  trans- 
ported in  an  upright  position,  there  are  at  present 
three  on  hand,  all  of  different  size.  Illustratioil  No. 


I shows  the  second  largest  of  these.  The  truck  in 
question,  as  well  as  the  other  two,  is  constructed 
from  the  best  material,  and  all  three  can  be  taken 
apart.  The  rails  on  which  the  root  clog  is  made  to 
rest,  as  well  as  the  chains  and  other  devices  for  hoist- 
ing the  tree,  are  clearly  shown  in  the  cut.  A box, 
placed  at  the  rear  of  the  truck,  contains  the  tools  and 
other  supplies  required  for  the  work. 

The  extensive  changes  made  during  the  past  lo 
years  under  the  superintendence  of  the  present  chief 
gardener,  Mr.  Er.  Vccrhoff,  which  have  vastly  im- 
proved the  work  on  the  “Hiigel”  estate,  necessitate 
the  transplanting  of  numerous  large  trees,  all  of 
which  have  taken  root  in  a most  satisfactory  manner, 
without  suff'ering  in  the  least  in  respect  to  their  ap- 
pearance and  development.  Especially  careful  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the.  transplanting  of  the  more 
valuable  and  splendidly  grown  coniferous  trees, 
among  which  there  are  a number  of  cedars,  and  most 
excellent  results  were  obtained.  The  transplanting 
of  large  cedars  had  been  attempted  in  the  past  on  the 
estate,  but  all  efforts  proved  to  be  in  vain,  notwith- 
standing the  loamy  and  cohesive  character  of  the  soil. 
The  root  clogs  would  crumble  while  the  trees  were 
being  lifted  or  hoisted  on  the  truck,  the  result  being 
that  further  experiments  had  to  be  abandoned  at  that 
time.  ' 


While  opening  up  a vista  during  the  winter  of  | 
190,4-1905,  it  became  necessary  to  transplant  several  ■ 
splendid  trees  of  the  Ccdnts  Libani  variety,  and  theX 
following  method  xvas  adopted.  After  the  large  r 
root  clog’  had  been  cut  out  in  circular  shape  and  sep-* 
arated  from  the  surrounding  soil,  strong  oak  boards P 
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or  staves  were  placed  in  an  upright  position  around 
the  clog,  and  joined  together  by  means  of  adjustable 
steel  hoops  and  screws,  so  as  to  form  a barrel-shaped 
receptacle.  Once  the  root  clog  was  enclosed  in  this 
manner,  there  was  no  further  danger  of  its  crumbling, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  work  could  be  proceeded 
with  without  fear  of  any  disturbing  difficulties.  The 
results  obtained  were  completely  satisfactory.  Dur- 
ing the  past  summer  the  cedars  continued  to  grow 
vigorously  and  produced  strong,  healthy  shoots.  There 
was,  in  fact  absolutely  nothing  in  their  appearance 
to  indicate  any  harmful  results  due  tO'  the  transplant- 
ing process  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  The 
success  obtained. in  this  case  encouraged  Mr.  VTerhoff 
to  undertake  further  transplanting  operations  on  a 
larger  scale  in  the  course  of  last  winter,  when  three 
cedars  of  still  larger  size,  as  well  as  several  other 
large  coni  ferae,  were  transplanted. 

The  cedars  measured  from  42^  to  46  feet  in 
height,  while  their  spread  was  about  26^  feet,  d'he 
diameter  of  the  root  clog  was  834  feet  in  all  cases. 

One  of  the  trees  successfully  transplanted  was  a 
copper  beech  tree  (Fagus  silvatica  purpurea),  the 
trunk  of  which  measured  334  feet  above  the  ground, 
is  134  feet  in  diameter,  while  the  root  clog  measured 
93^  feet  in  diameter.  In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  other  transplanted  foliage  trees,  such  as  horse 
chestnut  trees,  oaks,  elms,  etc.,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
enclose  the  root  clog,  the  roots  being  sufficiently  en- 
tangled to  hold  the  soil. 

A further  method  of  transplanting,  which,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  used  for  short  distances,  likewise 
deserves  to  be  briefly  mentioned.  In  extremely  diffi- 
cult cases,  when,  for  instance,  the  trees  or  even  the 
root  clogs  are  too  bulky  or  toO'  heavy,  transportation 
by  means  of  rollers  is  resorted  to.  In  using  this 
method  it  is  nearly  always  necessary  to  surround  the 
root  clog  with  strong  boards  and  hoops,  in  the  man- 
ner already  described  in  this  article.  The  hole  around 
the  tree  must  be  widened  in  the  direction  in  which 
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Silenes  alpestris,  Virginica,  Pennsylvanica,  etc.,  and 
the  Cerastiutns  arvense  grandiflora,  alpinum  lamatum 
and  others  are  all  capable  of  employment  for  spring- 
beds  or  masses.  So  too  are  some  stellarias  Areuarias 
and  Sagina  pilifera  in  vars. 

Lychnis  dioica  fll.  pi.  is  spring  flowering  and 
sometimes  use  may  be  made  of  the  meadow  beauty — 
Claytonia  Virginica ; it  is  a dwarf  affair,  however, 
and  perhaps  too  common. 

Myricaria  Germanica  is  usually  sold  as  a Taniarix. 
The  better  way  will  be  to  get  these  plants  from  nur- 
series that  will  guarantee  their  season  of  flowering- 
under  whatever  name  sold,  for  confusion  reigns  su- 
preme. Taniarix  Gallica  seems  to  be  in  many  forms 


the  tree  is  to  be  rolled,  and  all  obstructions  on  the 
ground  must  be  removed,  so  as  to  leave  a clear  path 
to  the  spot  where  the  tree  is  to  be  replanted.  This 
path  must  first  be  beaten  down,  levelled  and  generally 
prepared  for  this  mode  of  transportation,  and  boards 
for  guiding  the  rollers  mnst  then  l)e  put  in  place. 
After  the  root  clog  has  been  carefully  undermined 
and  the  supporting  rails  adjusted,  a number  of  wood- 
en rollers,  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  clog, 
are  inserted  between  the  boards  and  the  rails.  The 
tree  is  then  moved  by  a crew  of  laborers,  or,  in  the 
case  of  an  exceptionally  heavy  and  bulky  trees,  by 
means  of  a tackle.  During  transportation  the  tree 
must  be  balanced  with  guy  ropes.  As  the  tree  is 
being  rolled  forward,  the  rollers  over  which  it  passes 
are  taken  up  in  the  rear  and  placed  in  position  in 
front,  and  it  will  be  found  advisalde  to  hold  a num- 
ber of  rollers  in  reserve  for  this  purpose.  This  mode 
of  transportation  was  used  with  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results  for  transplanting  two  high  Picea  excel- 
sa  pyraniidalis  on  the  “Htigel”  estate. 

Illustrations  3 and  4 show  the  transplanting  of  a 
silver  linden  Tilia  toincntosa,  in  inidsuinmer.  This 
work  was  done  several  years  ago  and  was  entirely 
successful,  a fact  which  certainly  furnishes  sufficient 
proof  that  large  foliage  trees  may,  if  necessary,  be 
transplanted  even  during  the  growing  season.  The 
cuts  clearly  illustrate  the  mefliod  of  handling  the 
trucks  used  on  the  “Hiigel”  estate.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  several  experiments  with  the  transplanting 
of  trees  during  the  summer  season  had  already  been 
made  on  that  estate.  Nine  years  ago,  for  instance,  a 
linden  tree  was  transplanted  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  of  the  German  Empress  and  in  her  presence. 
The  tree  had  first  to  be  transported  over  a distance 
which  it  takes  from  one-half  to  three-quarter  hours 
to  cover,  viz : from  the  “Hiigel”  estate  to  the  Alten- 
hof  Colony,  where  it  was  to  be  replanted.  This 
“Kaiserlinden”  on  the  Altenhof  is  at  present  a splen- 
didly developed  tree. 

GARDEN.— V. 

flowering  from  spring  to  summer. 

6 — Aegle  sepiaria  will  strike  most  people  as  hereti- 
cal. It  is  De  Candolles’  name  for  the  so-called  hardy 
orange,  better  known  in  this  country  as  Citrus  trifo- 
liata,  although  almost  anybody  who  knows  the  Citrus 
genus  would  doubt  its  being  an  orange.  It  is  a 
thorny  deciduous  shrub,  bearing  abundance  of  white 
flowers  quite  early  in  the  season,  and  is  well  worth 
planting  for  that  purpose  north  to  Princeton,  N.  J. 
It  is  a capital  hedge  plant,  but  I am  loth  to  recom- 
mend it  farther  north  than  Virginia  without  more  ex- 
tended trial. 

19 — ^^sculus  hippocastanum  or  Horse  chestnuts  in 
considerable  variety  are  spring  flowering  in  the 
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southernmost  part  of  our  range,  say  from  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  southward,  but  there  is  a week’s  difference  l)e- 
tween  this  point  and  New  York,  where  they  fre- 
quently carry  over  to  June.  The  double  form  usually 
flowers  during  early  June  in  the  middle  Delaware 
valley.  So  planters  will  be  guided  by  locality  when 
planting  for  spring  or  for  early  summer  flowering. 
They  are  beautiful  trees,  but  apt  to  become  rusty  in 
foliage  later  in  the  season.  A.  carnea,  the  scarlet  hor.se 
chestnut  is  a superb  smaller  sized  tree  than  the  ordi- 
nary form,  it  varies  in  size,  however,  and  in  the  color 
of  the  flowers — some  like  atropurpurea  being  deeper 
than  others.  The  same  differences  as  to  locality  will 
determine  the  flowering  seasons  of  other  species  and 
varieties,  such  as  the  forms  of  Aisculus  flava  and  Ae. 
pavia.  James  MacPiierson. 


WHITEi  FRINGE  (CHIONANTHUS  VIRGINICA).; 

One  of  the  most  useful  shrubs  for  ornamental 
planting  is  the  white  fringe.  Chionanthus  Virginica. 
To  many  persons  it  is  a great  delight  to  see  this  shrub 
in  flower  in  spring.  It  is  not  so  early  flowering  as 
some  other  shrubs,  as  it  is  in  the  class  in  which  are 
several  late  pushing  trees  and  shrubs,  coming  into  leaf 
after  nearly  every  otlier  kind  is  in  full  leaf.  The 
catalpa,  Pawlonia  and  ash  are  of  this  class,  as  well  as 
our  white  fringe.  When  it  does  expand  its  leaves,  its 
flowers  come  with  them.  They  are  in  drooping 
racemes,  white  and  resemble  the  fabric  white  fringe 
so  closely  that  its  common  name,  white  fringe,  is  well 
bestowed. 

The  white  fringe  belongs  to  a class  in  which  some 
of  the  flowers  are  fertile  and  some  not.  The  flowers  on 
the  male  shrubs  are  rather  more  handsome  than  those 
on  the  female,  I think ; still  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred 
because  of  the  handsome  display  made  by  the  bunches 
of  seeds  later  on.  The  illustration  is  of  a specinien 
unusually  full  of  fruit.  It  is  so  full  that  the  branches 
are  weighted  down  with  them,  as  will  be  seen.  As 
the  berries  are  as  large  as  Hamburg  grapes  and  hang 
in  long  but  loose  bunches  and  are  black  in  color,  the 


bush  is  exceedingly  ornamental  in  late  summer  and 
autumn,  when  the  berries  are  ripe. 

Inside  the  pulp  is  a stone,  white  in  color,  not  unlike 
that  of  a small  plum,  excepting  that  it  is  round. 

The  foliage  of  the  white  fringe  is  large,  and  alto- 
gether it  is  one  of  the  shrubs  all  landscape  gardeners 
want  whenever  it  is  handy.  And  as  to  its  hardiness  it 
should  be  able  to  stand  the  cold  in  all  the  states  save 
those  of  the  very  coldest.  It  is  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, along  its  southern  border,  and  is  to  he  found 
also  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  farther  south.  It  is 
found  wild  almost  to  the  Philadelphia  line. 

The  home  of  the  white  fringe  is  in  damp  ground, 
and  this  situation  it  prefers,  but  it  does  not  require 
this.  The  specimen  illustrated  is  in  ordinary  soil,  not 
unduly  moist  for  the  food  of  the  usual  trees  and 
shrubs  on  a private  place,  and  it  is  doing  well. 

The  Chionanthus  \drginica  is  easily  raised  from 
seeds.  They  require  washing  free  of  pulp,  and  to  be 
sown  at  once  in  the  fall,  but  it  is  oftener  the  rule  than 
not  that  they  lie  a whole  year  before  showing  signs  of 
growing.  Joseph  Meeh.an. 
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TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENTS 


It  was  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary meeting  of  the  Association  of  American 
Cemetery  Superintendents,  held  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
Aug.  21,  22,  23,  1906,  should  take  place  in  a city 
that  had  furnished  its  greatest  number  of  charter 
members  and  that  the  chairman  of  the  local  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  should  be  a member  who 
enjoys  an  unbroken  record  of  attendance  at  every 
convention  since  the  association  was  organized  at 
Cincinnati,  O.,  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Frank 
Enrich,  superintendent  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  who  shares  this  distinction  with  i\lr. 
George  W.  Creesy,  superintendent  Harmony  Grove 
Cemetery,  Salem,  Mass.,  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr. 
John  Reid,  superintendent  Mt.  Elliott  and  Mt.  Oli- 
vet Cemeteries;  Mr.  A.  W.  Blain,  superintendent 
Elmwood  Cemetery,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Higgins,  super- 
intendent VVoodmere  Cemetery,  all  of  whom  were 
charter  members  of  this  national  organization  that 
has  done  so  much  for  cemetery  betterment  through- 
out the  country.  Detroit’s  fame  as  a convention 
city  was  well  sustained  through  the  untiring  efforts 
of  the  local  committee,  whose  program  of  interest- 
ing business  sessions  and  delightful  outings  left 
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Where  Convention  Session  w-as  heid. 


nothing  to  be  desired.  Old  Sol  was  rather  strenu- 
ous at  times  in  emphasizing  the  warmth  of  the 
hospitality  extended  by  the  good  people  of  this 
beautiful  city,  but  even  his  efforts  failed  to  dampen, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  visitors.  It  was  a most  suc- 
cessful meeting  from  every  point  of  view  and  while 
many  of  the  faces  familiar  at  former  conventions 
were  missing  many  new  ones  were  in  evidence. 
An  unusually  large  number  of  ladies  were  present 
and  quite  a number  of  directors  and  officers  of  the 
local  cemeteries  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
meetings,  all  of  which  greatly  added  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  occasion. 

First  Day — August  2 1 . 

The  opening  session  was  held  in  the  convention 
hall  of  the  Hotel  Cadillac.  President  Edward  G. 
Carter  presided  and  introduced  Commissioner  of 
Police  Fred  W.  Smith,  who  in  the  absence  of 
Mayor  Codd  heartily  welcomed  the  visitors  to  the 
city.  P'itting  response  was  made  by  President 
Carter. 

After  disposing  of  preliminary  business  the  presi- 
dent delivered  his  annual  address,  which  was  as 
follows : 
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The  President's  Address. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — The  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you 
in  this  Twentieth  Annual  Convention  is  mingled  with  feel- 
ings of  deep  appreciation  for  the  privilege  of  presiding, 
which  you  have  accorded  me. 

With  the  purpose  of  encouraging  efforts  for  the  extension 
of  our  work  as  a society  and  maintaining  it  as  the  great 
national  representative  of  our  calling,  it  may  be  deemed  ex- 
cusable if  a few  statements  made  elsewhere  are  repeated. 

The  Association  aims  to  benefit  the  cemeteries  of  America 
by  bringing  together  in  friendly  intercourse  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  the  people  who  are  the  most  interested  and 
most  skilled  in  the  various  practices  of  cemetery  work ; by 
affording  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  best  examples  of 
cemetery  development  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances and  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  leading  ceme- 
teries and  their  methods;  by  the  presentation  and  discus- 
sion of  papers  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  work  and  the 
privilege  of  questioning  those  whose  experience  and  quali- 
fications make  them  specialists  of  the  various  lines  involved. 

The  Association's  success  in  attaining  the  object  sought  is 
attested  by  the  following:  It  has  been  conducted  for  twenty 
years  on  the  lines  indicated,  so  that  ics  value  cannot  be  con- 
sidered doubtful  or  experimental,  and  during  this  time  it 
has  received  the  support  and  commendation  (and  continues 
to  do  so)  of  the  most  capable  men  in  cemetery  work,  both 
among  active  superintendents  and  officers  and  from  men  of 
wide  repute  in  commercial  and  profession  lines  who  find 
time  from  other  and  larger  interests  to  devote  to  cemetery 
matters,  and  who  exercise  keen  judgment  in  their  opinions. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Association  and  as  a result  of 
its  efforts  and  influence,  the  most  noticeable  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  appearance  of  cemeteries  throughout 
the  country.  The  examples  of  good  management  set  by  the 
members  and  developed  through  this  Association,  have  been 
followed  by  many  who  have  unfortunately  failed  to  aid  in 
its  support,  but  its  influence  has  been  recognized  and  the 
good  work  continued  until  the  standard  of  landscape  work- 
in  American  cemeteries  now  takes  rank  with  that  in  the 
best  parks  of  the  world. 

As  evincing  its  present  character,  the  Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Horticulture  (the  leading  authority)  designates 
the  Association  of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents  as 
“one  of  the  three  societies  (the  oldest)  conserving  the  land- 
scape gardening  and  rural  art  of  the  country.”  The  Chicago 
Public  Library  now  catalogues  the  printed  reports  and  we 
have  recently  been  enabled  to  complete  the  file  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  where  the  reports  are  used  by  the  depart- 
ment of  horticulture  in  their  course  on  landscape  gardening. 
The  Boston  Book  Company  has  made  repeated  efforts  to 
secure  a full  set  for  this  purpose.  This  teaches  us  that 
the  reports  should  be  improved  to  the  utmost  and  made  as 
valuable  as  possible,  so  as  to  fulfill  the  expectations  of  those 
who  place  confidence  in  them.  It  furnishes  a new  standard 
of  value  for  the  reports  themselves  as  well  as  for  the  Asso- 
ciation, inasmuch  as  its  work  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
confined  to  the  membership  but  must  be  regarded  as  broadly 
educational.  This  is  as  it  should  be  and  places  greater  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  society  as  a whole  and  its  influence  in 
this  direction  should  be  extended.  Wherever  one  of  our 
members  is  in  touch  with  a college  or  library  he  should  fur- 
nish the  institution  with  a copy  of  the  current  report,  if  ac- 
ceptable. which  it  doubtless  will  be  and  thereafter  supply 
it  regularly  each  year. 

The  reports  have  an  historical  value  as  containing  records 
of  growth  in  the  work  that  cannot  fail  of  encouragement 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  it.  To  one  who  will  spend  a 
few  hours  during  the  year  to  glance  through  the  old  papers. 


much  good  will  come  in  fresh  understanding  of  the  princi- 
ples we  advocate,  which  are  sometimes  dulled  by  daily  con- 
tact with  adverse  opinion;  and  in  many  of  the  papers  will 
be  found  literary  merit  that  will  give  pleasure  to  the  reader. 
The  educational  value  of  the  Association  is  also  found  in  the 
incentive  which  it  gives  to  habits  of  thought  among  its  mem- 
bers, in  causing  them  to  pursue  various  lines  of  inquiry  for 
the  benefit  of  themselves  and  others.  The  cemetery  super- 
intendent lives  near  to  nature  and  he  is  expected  to  acquire 
an  intimacy  with  her  various  forms  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
use  this  knowledge  for  the  welfare  of  .others,  both  within 
and  without  his  own  grounds. 

Pride  in  his  profession  and  the  certainty  of  improvement 
should  place  every  cemetery  superintendent  and  officer  on 
the  rolls  of  the  Association.  A due  regard  for  his  grounds 
should  cause  every  cemetery  director  to  desire  representa- 
tion at  its  meetings.  Nearly  every  profession  has  its  tech- 
nical school.  The  calling  of  the  cemetery  superintendent  is 
one  requiring  a knowledge  of  many  professions.  The  grad- 
uate in  one  is  only  partly  fitted  to  fulfill  its  duties  and  his 
success  is  influenced  by  his  familiarity  with  all.  There  is 
no  finishing  institution  to  furnish  him  a diploma,  but  the 
.'\ssociation  of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents  offers 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  proficiency  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  which  confront  him. 

As  to  the  general  method  of  making  effective  the.  princi- 
ples for  which  we  strive  and  impressing  them  upon  those 
whom  it  is  desired  ultimately  to  benefit,  i.  e.,  the  lot  owner 
in  our  cemeteries.  It  is  proposed  to  enlist  first  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  cemetery  officials,  througb  them  the  trus- 
tees and  with  the  co-operation  of  both,  the  lot  owner.  To  this 
end,  in  attracting  new  members,  exert  special  efforts  in  the 
locality  of  the  convention,  for  obvious  reasons.  To  hold 
those  who  attend,  make  the  convention  itself  of  such  imme- 
diate and  absorbing  interest  as  to  cause  everyone  to  wish  to 
return.  To  interest  the  trustees,  show  practical  advantages 
and  actual  results.  Let  each  superintendent  who  attends 
these  meetings  show  his  board  at  least  one  instance  where 
he  has  improved  his  cemetery  or  saved  it  some  money  bv 
means  of  something  he  has  learned  through  this  Associa- 
tion. To  enlist  the  lot  owner,  let  the  superintendent  be 
guided  by  the  counsel  he  gives.  That  is,  let  his  work  show 
that  benefits  follow  the  application  of  his  advice.  If  he  ad- 
vocates an  unobstructed  lawn,  make  the  results  in  care  show 
its  superiority  over  the  old  style,  stone-interrupted  surface. 
It  is  useless  to  express  opinions  unless  something  is  ac- 
complished by  applying  them.  My  own  observation  is  that 
the  public  readily  accept  the  point  of  view  of  the  superin- 
tendent, just  as  it  would  accept  the  opinion  of  any  expert, 
when  the  appearance  of  his  grounds  illustrates  its  advan- 
tages. As  one  example  of  this,  no  difficulty  is  found  in 
selling  lots  on  which  monuments  or  elevated  graves  arc 
prohibited  when  the  purpose  of  the  rule  is  seen  by  a com- 
parison with  less  regulated  sections;  and  lot  owners  long 
ago  ceased  questioning  the  advisability  of  restrictions  in  size 
and  quantity  of  stone  work. 

Two  matters  of  particular  importance  are  presented  for 
your  consideration  at  this  time.  The  first  relates  to  appli- 
cations for  membership  which  have  been  received  from 
cemetery  officers  resident  in  Great  Britain.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  those  we  have  received,  from  gentlemen  of 
standing  at  home,  will  be  a credit  to  our  society,  and  while 
such  have  been  accepted  it  is  without  sanction  on  the  part 
of  the  constitution,  and  it  is  suggested  that  an  associate 
membership  or  something  of  this  character  be  established 
for  the  reception  of  those  applicants  who  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  original  organization.  This  might  be  made 
to  include  a large  class  of  officials  who  are  unable  to  attend 
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any  of  our  i^ieetings,  but  would  be  glad  to  pay  nominal 
dues  for  a place  on  the  rolls.  To  this,  class  also  might  be  as- 
signed the  gentlemen  whom  the  Association  wishes  at  times 
to  recognize  without  committing  itself  to  a vote  of  honorary 
membership.  Perhaps  the  State  and  lesser  local  organizations 
might  become  members  as  bodies  under  some  circumstances. 

The  second  matter  of  importance  referred  to  relates  to 
the  great  international  exposition  to  be  held  in  the  year  1907 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia.  We  have  re- 
ceived a special  invitation  from  the  exposition  authorities 
to  hold  next  year’s  convention  at  Norfolk,  Virginia.  This 
invitation  differs  from  those  usually  received  from  exposi- 
tion cities  in  that  the  offer  is  made  to  set  apart  a certain  day 
in  recognition  of  the  occasion,  thereby  establishing  a mark 
of  importance  for  the  organization.  Another  suggestion 
comes  through  the  press  to  the  effect  that  we  be  repre- 
sented at  a convocation  of  horticultural  and  kindred  interests 
to  be  held  at  the  exposition.  I heartily  recommend  that  we 
take  advantage  of  one  of  these  opportunities  to  maintain  a 
national  standing  and  that  if  it  is  impracticable  to  hold  the 
convention  at  Norfolk  next  year,  a representative  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  take  part  in  the  convocation  referred  to. 

I thank  you  sincerely  for  your  attention. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Bellett  Lawson  reported  a 
small  deficit,  owing  to  all  the  dues  not  having  been 
paid  before  the  meeting.  The  expenditures  for  the 
year  were  $516.68.  Thirty-two  new  members  were 
enrolled  at  the  Washington  meeting-  and  two  dur- 
ing the  year;  three  members  resigned  and  eighteen 
Avere  dropped  for  being  in  arrears.  The  death  of 
four  members  Avas  reported : Ex-Lieut.  Governor 
James  R.  Dewell,  “Evergreen,”  New  Haven,  Conn. 
H.  Wohlgemuth,  “Oak  Ridge,”  Springfield,  111. ; John 
Applebee,  Ashtabula,  Ohio;  Asa  R.  Taber,  “Maple- 
wood,” Springville,  N.  Y. 

Reports  of  state  associations  being  called  for,  the 
president  introduced  the  following  gentlemen,  Avho 
spoke  in  turn  for  their  respective  associations ; 
George  Gossard,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio,  ex- 
president Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery  Superin- 
tendents and  Officials;  F.  M.  Floyd,  Portland, 
Me.,  president  Nerv  England  Cemetery  Association; 
John  E.  Miller,  secretary-treasurer  Illinois  Associa- 
tion of  Cemeteries,  and  Frank  Enrich,  jMichigan 
Cemetery  Association.  The  aggregate  memberships 
in  these  associations  is  not  far  from  200  and  the 
reports  indicated  that  they  were  accomplishing  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  disseminating  modern  ideas 
for  cemetery  management. 

The  sessional  committees  Avere  appointed  and  a 
motion  preA^ailed  that  there  should  henceforth  be 
a standing  committee  of  five  to  be  known  as  a 
membership  committee  to  promote  the  membership 
of  the  association  and  suggest  such  changes  in  the 
present  administration  of  the  association’s  business 
as  it  deems  advisable.  In  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendation made  in  his  annual  address  the  presi- 
dent was  empowered  to  select  three  members  to  act 
Avith  himself  and  the  incoming  president,  in  repre- 
senting the  association  at  the  convocation  of  horti- 


cultural and  kindred  interests  to  be  held  during  the 
JamestOAvn  exposition  in  1907. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Alorton  made  a suggestion  that  was 
subsequently  adopted,  that  in  effect  provides  that 
there  shall  be  a committee  of  three  appointed  at 
each  convention  Avhose  duty  it  will  be  to  carefully 
inspect  the  cemeteries  visited  and  make  a report 
commending  such  features  as  may  harmonize  Avith 
prevailing  ideas  of  modern  cemetery  development, 
and  also  co-operate  AA'ith  the  officials  in  charge  mak- 
ing suggestions  for  improvements  along  lines  advo- 
cated by  the  association.  The  president  appointed 
J.  H.  Morton,  Frederick  Green  and  J.  M.  Pioxell  on 
this -committee  and  they  began  their  duties  at  once. 

At  2 p.  m.  special  electric  cars  conveyed  the  vis- 
itors to  German  Lutheran,  Forest  LaAvn  and  Mt. 
Olivet  cemeteries  on  a tour  of  inspection.  Mr. 
Christian  Schroeter,  superintendent  of  the  German 
Lutheran,  met  the  party  at  the  entrance  Avith  a cor- 
dial greeting.  The  cemetery  AA'as  established  by  the 
German  Lutheran  church  in  1868.  It  comprises 
22^2  acres  and  showed  excellent  care  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Schroeter,  Avho  has  been  in  charge  for  26 
years. 

Forest  Lawn  Avas  next  visited.  There  are  100  acres 
of  undulating  land  in  this  cemetery,  that  give  prom- 
ise of  making  an  attractive  burial  place.  The 
grounds  have  been  open  but  seven  or  eight  years 
and  but  feAV  interments  have  been  made.  The  well- 
kept  laAvns  in  the  improved  sections  called  forth 
favorable  comment.  Mr.  John-Sherrill  is  in  charge. 

Mt.  Olivet,  Detroit’s  neAV  Catholic  cemetery,  Avas 
reached  after  a short  ride.  It  covers  225  acres  of 
land,  part  of  Avhich  is  heavily  timbered  Avith  oak, 
elm,  beech,  linden  and  other  indigenous  trees  that 
furnish  picturesque  backgrounds  to  some  of  the 
broad  undulating  lawns.  Driveways  through  these 
densely  timbered  sections  brings  the  visitor  nearer 
to  nature  than  is  often  experienced  in  a city  ceme- 
tery. Mt.  Olivet  is  six  miles  from  the  center  of 
Detroit.  It  was  laid  out  in  1897  by  Mr.  John  Reid, 
and  is  being  developed  under  his  superAUsion  along 
the  most  approved  lines. 

Mt.  Elliot  avenue,  the  principal  thoroughfare  in 
the  grounds,  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  cem- 
etery driveAvays  in  this  country.  It  is  nearly  one- 
half  mile  in  length  and  30  feet  in  width  except  for 
a short  distance  near  the  entrance,  Avhere  it  is  5C> 
feet  Avide.  The  long  disappearing  curves  separate 
wide  areas  of  greensAA'ard  Avith  marginal  plantings  of 
ornamental  shrubbery  and  groups  of  shoAA'y  ever- 
greens that  terminate  here  and  there  in  masses  of 
Juniperus  procumbens,  cleverly  introduced  to  hide 
the  openings  to  catch  basins  along  the  roadside. 
One  must  traverse  this  avenue  very  nearly  its  en- 
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tire  length  before  getting  the  first  glimpse  of  a mon- 
ument. 

It  is  Mr.  Reid’s  intention,  in  which  he  has  the 
support  of  his  trustees,  to  preserve  this  charming 
feature  of  the  grounds  until  all  other  sections  have 
been  disposed  of.  Lakes,  office  buildings  and  other 
improvements  in  contemplation  will  add  to  the 
beauty  of  Mt.  Elliot  and  make  it  a model  for  the 
Catholics  of  America  to  pattern  after. 

At  the  evening  session  Mr.  Frank  T.  Lodge,  at- 
torney, delivered  a brief  address  of  welcome  in  place 
of  Judge  Alfred  J.  Murphy,  who  was  detained  by 
illness. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Diering,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
credentials,  reported  favorably  on  the  applications, 
of  the  following  gentlemen : 

New  Members  Elected. 

Harry  M.  Turner,  “Roselawn,”  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  George 
A.  Burrows,  Traverse  City,  Mich.;  H.  M.  Warren,  “Chest- 


Detroit,  Mich.,  ancj  Richard  Laws,  Superintendent  ‘‘Forest 
Hill,”  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  president  called  upon  Mr.  George  W.  Creesy 
to  say  a few  words  to  the  new  members,  which  he 
did  in  his  usual  jovial  manner.  A telegram  express- 
ing regrets  at  his  inability  to  be  present  and  send- 
ing best  wishes  was  received  from  Mr.  W.  S.  Pirie, 
secretary  Forest  Home  Cemetery,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

“Our  Birthday”  was  the  title  of  an  interesting 
paper  read  by  Bellett  Lawson,  in  which  he  dwelt 
retrospectively  on  the  work  of  the  association  and 
what  had  been  effected  in  bettering  the  conditions 
of  the  cemeteries  of  the  United  States  as  a result  of 
its  influence.  “For  all  this  improvement,”  he  said, 
“little  credit  is  given  to  the  organization  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  work  has  gone  on  quietly  and 
without  ostentation  and  will  go  on.’’  * * * “The 

future  care  of  cemeteries  is  one  of  the  brightest 
achievements  of  this  association.  Year  after  year 
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Woodmere  Cemetery,  August  22,  1906 

nut  Grove,”  Ashtabula,  O. ; J.  F.  Munsill,  Trustee  and  Sec- 
retary "Chestnut  Grove,”  Ashtabula,  O. ; A.  H.  Talcott, 
“Edgewood,”  Ashtabula,  O. ; A.  N.  Stark,  "Elmwood,”  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.;  Dr.  E.  C.  Douglass,  Trustee  “Mt.  Hope,”  La- 
peer, Mich. ; W.  H.  Norris,  Superintendent  “Spring  Lake,” 
Aurora,  111.;  Harry  S.  Cook,  Superintendent  “Forest  Hill,” 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Wm.  Temblett,  “Lake  View,”  Cleveland. 
O. ; Jno.  J.  Phare,  Department  Superintendent  “Lake  View,” 
Cleveland,  O. ; John  R.  Gaudin.  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
“Elmwood,”  Birmingham,  Ala. ; Matthew  H.  Winters,  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  “Woodmere,”  Detroit,  Mich. ; Jos.  Roder, 
“Calvary,”  Milwaukee.  Wis. ; John  W.  Burns,  “Lakeside,” 
Port  Huron,  Mich. ; F'rank  E.  Wilbee,  Superintendent  “Oak- 
wood.”  Adrian.  Mich. : E,  C.  Smith.  Superintendent  “Valley,” 
A'Tanchester,  N.  H. ; C.  F.  W.  Schroeter,  Lutheran  Cemetery. 


perpetual  care  has  been  discussed  until  today  all 
cemetery  managers  recognize  its  importance  and 
are  giving  endowment  special  attention.”  Mr.  Law- 
son  said  that  while  the  association  had  benefitted  . 
the  cemeteries  in  populous  localities,  there  was  still 
much  to  be  done  for  the  country  churchyards  and 
reiterated  the  suggestion  made  several  years  ago  by 
John  Thorp,  that  the  country  press  should  be  used  ' 
to  educate  the  people.  This  opened  a discussion  iiiT 
which  several  participated.  The  work  of  ladies’  cem-  ■' 
eterv  associations  was  commended  and  Mr.  C. 
Jacobs,  of  Sturgis.  Mich.,  told  of  an  address  he  hadS 
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made  before  the  state  and  county  Farmers’  Insti- 
tute. He  had  been  invited  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
“Beautifying  of  Homes,”  in  the  course  of  which  he 
gave  some  practical  suggestions  on  embellishing 
school  grounds,  church  yards  and  cemeteries,  that 
created  widespread  interest  among  the  farmers  in 
that  section.  He  advised  members  who  want  to  do 
missionary  work  to  get  into  touch  with  the  county 
and  township  board  of  supervisors  and  bring  the 
matter  of  cemetery  improvements  and  how  to  ac- 
complish them  directly  to  their  attention. 

“Water  Efiects  in  the  Landscape”  was  the  title  of 
an  instructive  paper  by  Mr.  George  L.  Tilton, 
“Graceland,”  Chicago,  which  was  followed  by  some 
pertinent  questions  propounded  by  Mr.  Falconer  to 
Mr.  Tilton  and  others  who  had  had  experience  in 
constructing  lakes  and  lily  ponds,  and  resulted  in 
bringing  out  some  very  practical  information. 

Second  Day — August  22. 

At  8:30  a.  m.  the  party  took  special  cars  for 
Woodmere  Cemetery,  where  the  group  photograph, 
illustrated  in  this  report,  was  taken.  The  morning 
session  was  held  under  a tent  erected  on  the  lawn 
near  the  superintendent’s  residence  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Frederick  Green,  “Lake  View,”  Cleveland,  O., 
discussed  the  subject  of  “Rough  Boxes,”  comment- 
ing on  their  unnecessary  extravagance  and  the  con- 
fusion and  annoyance  caused  by  the  extraordinary 
sizes  of  some  of  the  boxes  brought  to  his  cemetery. 
He  favored  having  cemeteries  manufacture  their  own 
rough  boxes  as  a remedy  for  much  of  the  trouble 
that  grows  out  of  their  use.  The  most  effective 
remedy  he  ever  heard  suggested  for  settling  all  the 
troubles  that  may  arise  between  undertakers  and  the 
cemeteries  was  that  the  undertakers  should  either 
own  the  cemeteries  or  the  cemeteries  should  employ 
the  undertakers.  The  Necropolis  Co.,  of  London, 
England,  he  said,  are  undertakers,  cremators,  mon- 
umental masons,  own  a cemetery  of  a thousand 
acres,  and  do  the  whole  thing  from  beginning  to 
end.  He  could  see  no  good  reason  why  a com- 
petent cemetery  manager  should  not  extend  his 
authority  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  matter  of  inter- 
ment, and  considered  such  a course  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  He  commented  on  the 
charges  made  by  some  undertakers  and  thought 
they  were  carrying  the  commercial  spirit  too  far. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed  it  developed  that 
“Lakewood,”  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  “Woodmere,” 
Detroit,  Mich.,  make  rough  boxes  for  the  local  un- 
dertakers and  furnish  them  at  a very  reasonable 
price. 

“Trees,  Shrubs  and  Herbaceous  Plants  m the 
Cemetery”  was  the  subject  of  the  next  paper  by  Mr. 
William  Crosby,  of  Washington,  Pa.  He  said  when 
he  took  charge  of  the  cemetery  at  Washington  most 


of  the  grounds  were  primeval  forest  and  the  general 
plan  is  to  leave  sections  of  the  forest  between  the  lot 
sections.  The  superintendent  has  a free  hand  to 
plant  everything  that  will  flourish  in  that  locality. 
He  advocated  preserving  American  vegetation  in 
cemeteries  and  parks  so  that  they  may  not  disappear 
from  the  earth.  “Hardy  herbaceous  plants  should 
find  a place  in  every  cemetery,  arranged  according  to 
the  Linnean  system ; properly  marked  and  cata- 
logued they  will  be  of  great  use  to  botanical  classes 
and  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  ornaments  in  the 
cemetery.” 

Mr.  A.  W.  Blain,  “Elmwood,”  Detroit,  Mich., 
discussed  the  paper  which  he  regarded  as  an  able 
one,  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  probable  appearance  of  the  trees 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  William  Stone,  “Pine  Grove,”  Lynn,  Mass., 
who  has  been  giving  considerable  attention  to  tree 
pests,  read  a paper  on  “The  Gypsy  Moth,”  in  which 
he  told  of  the  ravages  this  insect  Lad  made  in  his 
vicinity  and  the  steps  taken  to  annihilate  the  pest. 
He  exhibited  small  glass  covered  boxes  containing 
moths  in  their  various  stages. 

While  luncheon  was  being  prepared  the  visitors 
made  a tour  of  inspection  over  the  beautifully  wood- 
ed grounds,  where  they  found  many  fine  specimens 
of  native  trees.  Of  the  200  acres  in  Woodmere,  two- 
thirds  have  been  sold  and  eighteen  or  twenty  acres 
around  the  entrance  are  reserved  for  ornamental 
effect.  Here  is  seen  some  of  the  handiwork  of  the 
gifted  Strauch.  The  improvements  have  all  been  of 
a permanent  character.  These  include  a massive 
stone  entrance  with  offices  and  waiting  rooms,  a 
receiving  vault  of  buff  sandstone,  built  at  a cost  of 
$12,000,  with  80  catacombs,  and  double  doors  at 
either  end  that  insure  excellent  ventilation.  Twelve 
private  telephones  at  different  places  on  the  grounds 
and  a system  of  bell  signals  keep  the  foreman  and 
others  in  close  touch  with  the  office.  Substantial 
residences  are  provided  for  the  superintendent  and 
for  Assistant  Superintendent  Winters.  Commodious 
barns,  tool  houses,  carpenter  shop  for  making  rough 
boxes  and  an  adequate  equipment  of  machinery  and 
implements  are  provided  for  keeping  the  roads  and 
lawns  in  order.  The  perpetual  care  fund  approxi- 
mates $100,000. 

Supt.  Higgins  has  been  in  charge  since  1869,  two 
years  after  the  cemetery  was  organized.  The  in- 
scription on  his  monument  in  the  cemetery  indicates 
that  his  labors  here  are  being  prolonged  beyond  his 
expectation.  The  line  reads  “Superintendent  of  the 
cemetery  from  1869  to  189 — .”  He  still  takes  a very 
active  interest  in  the  cemetery  and  discussed  reforms 
with  the  committee  on  inspection  in  a manner  that 
indicated  his  desire  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  the 
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SUPKRIXTENDENT'S  RESIDENCE,  WOODMERE  CEMETERY 


Air.  John  E.  Miller’s  very  suggestive 
paper  on  “Legal  Matters  Affecting- 
Cemeteries,”  was  followed  by  an  ani- 
mated discussion  over  a motion  to  ap- 
point a committee  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  formulate  the  'most  necessary 
fundamental  laws  for  the  guidance  of 
cemetery  managers.  The  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  such  action  would  be  inad- 
visa^ble  and  it  was  voted  that  the  motion 
be  tabled. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Merriam,  “Crystal 
Lake,”  Alinneapolis,  Minn.,  read  a pa- 
per in  which  he  told  how  Sunday  fu- 
nerals were  abolished  in  his  city.  This 
was  accomplished  very  largely  through 
co-operation  with  the  ministers.  The 
rule  has  been  in  force  for  eight  months 


times.  In  his  vine-clad  residence  which  is  almost 
completely  surrounded  with  trees  and  shrubbery, 
quite  near  the  main  entrance,  he  has  a library  which 
he  values  at  $10,000.  His  collection  contains  many 
sets  of  limited,  autograiih  editions  of  famous  works 
with  rare  and  costly  bindings. 

Eull  justice  was  done  the  ample  luncheon  served 
on  the  shaded  lawn  and  the  visitors  soon  after  bade 
farewell  to  beautiful  Woodmere.  Special  cars  con- 
veyed the  party  on  a twelve-mile  ride  through  the 
city  to  Woodlawn  cemetery.  The  contemplated 
visit  to  Palmer  Park  had  to  be  abandoned,  but  the 
trolley  ride  gave  the  visitors  an  opportunity  to  see 
Woodward  avenue,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  resi- 
dential streets  in  America.  The  program  called  for 
an  afternoon  session,  which  was  held  in  the  new 
chapel,  and  although  the  weather  was  warm  and  the 
out-door  attractions  tempting,  the  session  was  con- 
tinued with  unabated  interest  and  enthusiasm  until 
all  of  the  business  had  been  considered. 

Mr.  John  J.  Stephens,  “Greenlawn,”  Columbus, 
O.,  discussed  “Satan  in  the  Cemetery,”  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  paper  being  to  show  as  near  as  possible 
the  true  value  and  character  of  the  A.  A. 

C.  S.  to  the  new  members  and  the  young 
men.”  Air.  Stephens  referred  to  many  of 
the  trials  incident  to  the  life  of  the  ceme- 
tery superintendent  and  gratefully  noted 
their  passing  under  the  civilizing  influ- 
ences of  this  association.  He  extolled  the 
spirit  which  actuated  its  founders  and 
called  upon  the  young  men  of  today  who 
had  taken  up  the  work  to  emulate  their 
example  and  show  a proper  appreciation 
of  the  heritage  that  had  been  handed  down 
to  them  by  carefully  maintaining  the  puri- 
tv  of  this  ideal. 


and  but  few  complaints  are  heard. 
‘‘Sifting  the  matter  to  one  conclusion,”  the  speaker  said, 
‘‘it  lies  in  the  power  of  the  cemetery  to  take  this  action. 
We  are  particularly  favored  in  Minneapolis  by  the 
close  friendship  and  co-operation  of  our  cemetery 
superintendents  and  trustees,  and  you  who  want  this 
desirable  condition  in  your  different  cities  should  get 
together  and  you  will  be  able  to  reach  the  desired 
end.” 

Mr.  L.  C.  Turner,  president  of  Lorraine  Cemetery, 
flallimorc,  Md.,  was  called  upon  to  express  his  views 
on  cemetery  advertising.  He  suggested  four  kinds 
of  literature;  little  booklets,  large  books,  newspapers 
and  street  car  cards,  while  he  regarded  the  two 
former  as  necessary  in  order  tO'  have  something  to 
give  to  people,  he  regarded  the  newspapers  and 
street  cars  the  most  effective  mediums  for  reaching 
the  masses  and  getting  results.  His  suggestive  re-  f 
marks  on  what  and  what  not  to  include  in  booklets 
and  books,  were  listened  to  with  int«.-rest.  Mr.  Tur- 
ner’s cemetery  has  expended  thousands  of  dollars 
in  such  forms  of  advertising  and  he  has  been  a close 
observer  of  results. 


X 


PHOTO  BY  J.  H.  ERSKINE 

ENTRANCE  TO  MT.  OLIVET  CEMETERY 
Partial  View  of  Mount  Olivet  Avenue 
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After  concluding  the  business  session  the  time  left 
for  inspecting-  “Woodlawn”  was  all  too  short  to  do 
it  justice.  The  cemetery  comprises  140  acres  of  par- 
tially timbered  land,  of  which  26  acres  have  been 
improved  strictly  on  the  lawn  plan.  The  cemetery 
was  dedicated  in  1898;  all  lots  are  sold  with  ample 
provision  for  future  care.  The  roads  are  gravelled 
and  the  landscape  features  particularly  pleasing.  A 
unique  feature  is  the  main  avenue  extending  from 
the  entrance  in  a straight  line  for  a distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a mile  and  terminating  at  the  burial  lot 
of  Col.  F.  J.  Hecker,  the  president  of  Woodlawn 
Cemetery  Association. 

A mausoleum  built  of  white  marble  in  the  form  of 
a Greek  temple,  backed  with  a setting  of  Lombardy 
poplars,  occupies  this  site  with  classic  effect.  A 
planting  space  sixteen  feet  in  width  on  the  lawns  at 
either  side  of  this  avenue  afford  opportunity  for  ar- 
tistic grouping  of  shrubbery  and  will  preserve  the 
beauty  of  the  avenue.  A chapel  and  receiving  vault 
of  gothic  architecture  is  just  being  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $20,000.  The  exterior  is  of  Kelly  Island 
stone,  with  Bedford  stone  trimmings  and  red  tile 
roof.  The  interior  wood  work  is  old  English  oak 
and  floor  of  tile  to  correspond.  Quite  a number  of 
expensive  mausoleums  have  been  erected,  one  es- 
pecially noticeable  being  of  glazed  terra  cotta  con- 
struction, said  to  have  cost  $25,000.  The  body  of  the 
late  Governor  Pingree,  who  for  years  was  Detroit’s 
most  distinguished  citizen,  reposes  here  in  a costly 
mausoleum.  ' Mr.  Enrich  has  been  successful  in  pre- 
serving many  fine  specimens  of  forest  trees,  despite 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  sections  on  which  these 
trees  stand  have  been  filled  up  at  least  two  feet.  This 
has  resulted  in  manv  of  the  trees  sending  out  new 
roots  that  come  up  close  to  the  surface.  Gonsider- 
able  thinning  out  has  had  to  be  done  and  here  too 
may  be  seen  gratifying  results  in  the  feathering  out 
on  the  elms.  Masses  of  shrubbery  around  the  en- 
trance and  office,  on  triangles  where  roads  intersect 
and  along  the  driveways  produce  artistic  effects  and 
create  pleasing  impressions.  Waste  baskets  are  in- 
geniously screened  along  the  roadsides  by  masses  of 
evergreens.  It  should  be  said  in  passing  that  the 
cemeteries  and  parks  of  Detroit  are  making  a most 
liberal  use  of  shrubbery  and  one  seldom  sees 
Primus  Pissardi  used  more  effectively  than  it  is  here. 

Third  Day — August  23. 

Special  conve}7ances  consisting  of  carriages  and 
tallyhos  (or  more  properly  speaking  Prencli  Brakes  ) 
were  in  readiness  bright  and  early  in  the  morning 
to  take  the  visitors  to  Elmwood  and  Mr.  Elliot  cem- 
eteries and  thence  to  Belle  Isle  Park.  Manager 
Hartford,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  conveyances, 
said  that  for  promptness  in  getting  such  a large 
party  started  he  had  never  seen  this  one  surpassed. 


CEMETERY. 

This  characteristic  of  Mr.  Eurich’s  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  entertainment  planned 
by  the  local  committee. 

Supt.  A.  W.  Blain  pointed  out  the  objects  of  in- 
terest in  historic  Elmwood,  one  of  Detroit’s  oldest 
and  most  picturesque  cemeteries.  It  covers  89  acres 
of  land  now  entirely  within  the  city  limits.  It  has 
some  fine  trees  and  interesting  monuments  of  old 
Detroit  families.  The  historic  “Bloody  Run’’  of 
Revolutionary  days,  now  a placid  little  stream,  is 
within  the  bounds  of  this  cemetery,  along  its  valley 
are  sloping  banks  and  stately  overhanging  trees, 
which  combine  tO'  create  a charming  landscape.  The 
cemetery  was  laid  out  in  1846  and  within  recent 
years  nearly  all  of  the  old  paths  that  divided  the  lots 
have  been  filled,  thus  giving  to  the  sections  the  ap- 
pearance of  continuous  lawns.  Mr.  Blain  has  made 
good  use  of  vines  and  shrubbery  in  screening  ob- 
jects more  or  less  objectionable.  The  old  chapel 
built  in  1855  is  still  an  object  of  interest,  its  simple 
furnishings  are  in  marked  contrast  with  the  more 
modern  receiving  vault  and  Golumbarium  combined, 
built  less  than  ten  years  ago.  This  is  a side-hill 
structure  with  an  ornate  exterior  of  Quincy  granite, 
built  at  a cost  of  $27,000.  It  has  190  crypts  and  50 
receptacles  for  ashes.  The  crypts  may  be  used  tem- 
porarily or  permanently.  The  prices  for  permanent 
use  ranging  from  $150  to  $300,  according  to  location. 

The  latest  addition  to  Elmwood  and  undoubtedly 
the  last  that  will  ever  be  made,  comprises  three  acres 
of  land  that  was  partially  covered  by  residences  a 
few  years  ago.  Three  knolls  give  an  undulating  ef- 
fect to  this  section.  Mr.  Blain’s  plan  calls  for  but 
one  path  running  lengthwise  of  the  section.  It  will 
be  a grass  walk  five  feet  wide,  underlaid  with  the 
necessary  drainage  and  water  pipes.  Contrary  to 
commonly  accepted  cemetery  practice,  there  will  be 
no  diverging  paths  to  reach  individual  lots  in  the 
section.  When  explaining  his  plan  Mr.  Blaine  had 
to  defend  this  new  feature  against  strong  odds.  He 
has  adopted  it,  however,  in  the  light  of  thirty  years’ 
experience,  and  feels  that  he  is  in  the  right.  A new 
office  and  arched  entrance  is  now  under  construc- 
tion. -It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  late  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted  visited  Elmwood  twenty-five  years 
ago  and  made  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  grounds,  many  of  which  have  been  carried  out. 

Mt.  Elliot,  Detroit’s  only  Catholic  cemetery  until 
recent  years,  adjoins  Elmwood.  It  was  first  used  in 
1840  and  has  been  under  Mr.  John  Reid’s  care  since 
1872.  The  party  was  driven  through  the  grounds 
without  leaving  the  conveyances,  the  modest  super- 
intendent doubtless  felt  that  he  had  played  his  best 
card  on  the  first  day,  when  Mt.  Olivet,  which  is  also 
under  his  care,  was  visited. 

A ride  over  a portion  of  Detroit’s  boulevard  sys- 
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tern  and  across  the  American  channel  of  the  Detroit 
river  brought  the  party  to  unique  Belle  Isle  Park, 
a possession  of  which  any  city  in  the  world  would  be 
justly  proud.  This  island  of  700  acres  was  purchased 
by  the  city  in  1879  for  $200,000,  since  which  time 
many  costly  improvements  have  been  made.  The 
most  recent  are  a handsome  and  well-stocked  aquar- 
ium and  a horticultural  building. 

The  time  passed  rapidly  here,  as  time  that  is 
passed  pleasantly  always  does,  and  soon  the  whistle 
of  the  excursion  steamer  Sappho  called  all  of  the 
loiterers  to  the  dock.  Luncheon  was  served  on  deck 
as  the  steamer  glided  up  the  Canadian  channel  and 
out  into  Lake  St.  Clair.  Then  came  the  concluding 
business  session,  for  there  still  remained  much  busi- 
ness to  transact.  The  committee  on  location  report- 
ed in  favor  of  holding  the  1907  convention  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  L,  which  was  adopted. 

Appropriate  resolutions  on  the  death  of  four  mem- 
bers who  had  passed  away  during  the  year,  were 
adopted,  and  a copy  of  the  resolutions  ordered  sent 
to  the  families  of  the  deceased. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  and  acknowledged  the  honor  conferred  in  fitting 
words : President,  J.  C.  Cline,  “Woodland,”  Day- 
ton,  O.;  vice-president,  Fred.  R.  Diering,  “Wood- 
lawn,”  New  York,  N.  Y. ; secretary  and  treasurer, 
Bellett  Lawson,  Paxtang,  Pa. 

The  president-elect  appointed  the  following  mem- 
bers on  the  executive  committee  for  the  Providence 
meeting:  Jas.  Warren,  Jr.,  North  Burial  Ground, 
Providence:  Timothy  McCarthy,  “Swan  Point,” 
Providence,  R.  L;  A.  K .McMahon,  “Island,”  New- 
port, R.  1. 

Mr.  Tilton,  for  the  committee  on  membership,  re- 
ported, recommending  that  Mr.  F.  W.  Higgins, 
“Woodmere,”  Detroit,  Mich.,  be  elected  an  honor- 
ary member,  which  was  heartily  concurred  in. 

The  high  wind  that  was  sweeping  the  deck  made 
it  difficult  to  hear  some  of  the  speakers  and  it  was 
voted  to  order  the  paper  on  “Floral  Decoration  of 
Cemeteries,”  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Bolam,  of  Sutherland, 
England,  Fellow  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
printed  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
without  reading. 

The  matter  of  appointing  a committee  On  laws 
was  reconsidered  and  after  some  discussion  action 
was  postponed  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Frederick  Green  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  inspection  of  cemeteries,  in  which  was 
given  a resume  of  interesting  particulars  concerning 
the  cemeteries  visited,  with  an  occasional  recom- 
mendation from  the  committee. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  the  grati- 
tude of  the  association  to  all  who  had  contributed 
towards  making  it  such  a complete  success. 


Mr.  Geo.  W.  Creesy  volunteered  to  have  the  re- 
port of  the  first  annual  meeting  reprinted  and  divide 
the  expense  pro  rata  among  as  many  members  as 
may  be  interested.  He  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
others  who  were  not  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Geo.  M.  Painter  volunteered  to  do  what  he 
could  towards  getting  reduced  rates  to  the  Provi- 
dence meeting. 

Speeches  were  in  order  from  the  local  committee 
and  after  adjournment  the  deck  was  cleared  for 
dancing.  The  ride  on  Lake  St.  Clair,  through  the 
United  States  ship  canal  and  past  the  Flats,  where 
Detroiters  spend  some  of  their  summer  days,  was 
greatly  enjoyed,  and  good  music  added  not  a little 
to  the  pleasure  of  this  most  delightful  excursion. 
Farewells  came  when  the  steamer  reached  her  dock 
in  Detroit  about  8 p.  m.,  and  brought  to  a close  a 
convention  that  was  truly  pleasurable  and  profitable 
to  the  fullest  degree. 

Those  Who  Attended. 

Those  present  were:  Jas.  H.  Nicoll,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Frank  W.  Stolba,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.;  Wm.  Crosby,  Wash- 
ington, Pa.;  A.  H.  Talcott,  J.  F.  Munsell,  M.  M.  Warren, 
Ashtabula,  O. ; Geo.  L.  Leslie,  Miss  Harriett  Leslie,  New 
Castle.  Pa.;  C.  Jacobs,  wife  and  daughter,  Sturgis,  Mich.; 
U.  T.  Dubel  and  wife  and  Miss  Preston,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. ;. 
T.  H.  Wright,  Covington,  Ky. ; John  R.  Gaudin,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  J.  H.  Erskine,  Manchester,  N.  H. ; E.  W. 
Mitchell,  Medford,  Mass.;  Wm.  Falconer  and  daughter, 
David  Woods  and  daughter,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  James  Warren, 
Providence,  R.  1. ; H.  Wilson  Ross,  Newton,  Mass.;  W.  H. 
Foord,  Toronto,  Ont. ; E.  A.  Merriam,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;. 
Frank  M.  Floyd,  Portland,  Me. ; T.  E.  Anderson,  Danville, 
111.;  Henry  Bresser  and  son,  Toledo,  O. ; T.  H.  Little,  Mt. 
Hope,  Chicago ; S.  W.  Rubee,  Marshalltown,  la. ; J.  A. 
Brewer  and  wife,  Des  Moines,  la. ; Wm.  Eurich  and  wife,. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  W.  H.  Norris,  Aurora,  111.;  Christian 
Schroeter,  Detroit,  Mich. ; R.  A.  Leavitt  and  wife,  Melrose, 
Mass. ; C.  W.  Modie,  Mt.  Gilead,  O. ; G.  Scherzinger,  Fond 
du  Lac,  Wis. ; Geo.  W.  Creesy  and  son,  Salem,  Mass. ; L. 
L.  Mason,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ; O.  W.  Crabbs  and  wife,  Mun- 
cie,  Ind. ; G.  L.  Kelly  and  wife.  New  Albany,  Ind. ; M.  Whit- 
taker, E.  Liverpool,  • O. ; L.  G.  Alga,  Ravenna,  O. ; E.  C. 
Smith,  Manchester,  Vt. ; Dr.  E.  G.  Douglass,  Lapeer,  Mich.; 
H.  A.  Church  and  wife,  Urbana,  O. ; P.  L.  King,  Butler, 
Pa. ; C.  M.  Baker  and  wife,  Dwight,  111. ; G.  E.  Whittaker, 
Youngstown.  O. ; A.  C.  Gossard,  Washington  C.  H.,  O. ; 
L.  G.  Turner,  Baltimore,  Md. ; G.  L.  Tilton  and  wife,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  F.  R.  Diering  and  wife.  New  York  City;  Wm. 
Stone,  Lynn,  Mass.;  A.  H.  Platt  and  wife,  Kankakee,  111.; 
A.  W.  Hobert,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; Geo.  Gossard  and  wife, 
Washington  C.  H.,  O. ; E.  G.  Carter  and  wife,  Chicago,  111.; 
Jas.  H.  Morton,  Boston,  Mass.;  Eugene  V.  Goebel,  Thomas 
Sowerby,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ; George  A.  Burton,  Cold- 
water,  Mich.;  John  W.  Burns  and  wife.  Port  Huron,  Mich.; 
John  J.  Phare,  William  Temblett,  Cleveland,  O. ; John  Sher- 
rill, Detroit,  Mich. ; John  McGlade,  Detroit,  Mich. ; Robt.  G. 
Boice,  Miss  Lillian  M.  Richardson,  Geneseo,  111. ; John  R. 
Hooper,  Richmond,  Va. ; John  E.  Miller  and  wife,  Mattoon, 
111. : J.  A.  Schmiemeier,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; Richard  Gohlke  and 
wife,  Findlay,  O. ; R.  N.  Kesterson,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ; B. 
Braysher,  Monroe,  Mich.;  Geo.  A.  Burrows,  Traverse  City, 
Mich.;  Geo.  Ruff  and  wife,  Lincoln.  Neb.;  John  Bessmer, 
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Hastings,  Mich.;  Frank  E.  Wilbee,  Adrian,  Mich.;  Frank 
Enrich  and  wife,  Detroit,  Mich. ; Perry  W.  Goodwin  and 
wife,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ; Frank  Sheard,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
W.  Taylor,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ; Mrs.  E.  E.  Hay  and  niece, 
Erie,  Pa. ; John  J.  Stephens,  wife  and  son,  Columbus,  O. ; 
Geo.  M.  Painter  and  wife,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; C.  H.  Weagley, 
Detroit,  Mich. ; A.  W.  Plain  and  daughter,  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
D.  D.  England,  Winnipeg,  Man. ; John  W.  Keller,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. ; Frank  Wise  and  wife,  Peterboro,  Ont. ; M.  H. 
Winters,  wife  and  daughter,  Detroit,  Mich. ; Bellett  Lawson 
and  wife,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr.,  and  wife, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; John  Reid  and  daughter,  Detroit,  Mich. ; F. 
W.  Higgins,  Detroit,  Mich.;  J.  C.  Cline  and  wife,  Dayton, 

O.  ; R.  J,  Haight,  Chicago,  111.;  Fredk.  Green  and  wife, 
Cleveland,  O. ; M.  P.  Brazill,  wife  and  son,  St,  Louis,  Mo. ; 
J.  M.  Boxell  and  wife,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  J.  H.  Lloyd,  To- 
ledo, O. ; Jos.  Roder,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; F.  A.  Sherman  and 
wife,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  James  Emslie,  Bluffton,  Ind. ; W. 
A.  Addicott,  Sharon,  Pa.;  S.  Bronson,  Vernon,  Mich.;  J.  M. 
Driscoll,  Brookline,  Mass. ; Thos.  L.  H.  Wiltberger,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ; H.  A.  Derry,  Everett,  Mass. ; A.  J.  Graves, 
Bloomington,  111. ; L.  B.  Root  and  wife,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ; 

P.  E.  Bunnell,  New  York;  T.  J.  O’Flynn,  Anthony  Petz, 

Francis  X.  Petz,  Joseph  Schulte,  Alexander  Lemke,  Trustees 
of  Mt.  Elliott  Cemetery;  R.  W.  Allen,  Joseph  Greusel, 

Directors  of  Woodmere,  and  Charles  H.  Campbell,  Secretary 
of  Woodlawn  Cemetery  Association. 

Convention  Notes. 

The  time  has  come  when  reduced  rates  should  be  obtained 

for  those  who  attend  the  conventions  of  this  association. 

The  attendance  for  several  years  past  has  been  sufficient  to 

insure  the  fare  and  one-third  allowed,  where  there  are  one 
hundred  or  more  persons  present,  and  we  are  assured  this 
rate  could  have  been  arranged  for  the  Detroit  meeting  had 
more  of  the  members  signified  their  intention  of  being  pres- 
ent. Some  one  representing  the  organization  applying  for 
rates  is  obliged  to  guarantee  the  railroads  an  attendance  of 
one  hundred  or  make  good  the  deficit,  hence  the  necessity 
for  knowing  positively  in  advance  the  approximate  attend- 
ance. This  matter  should  receive  careful  attention. 

One  of  the  local  sensational  newspapers  published  a garbled 
report  of  Mr.  Green’s  speech  regarding  undertakers,  which 
was  sent  broadcast  among  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
by  the  Associated  Press.  Mr.  Green  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  offered  by  the  convention  of  the  National  Funeral 
Directors’  Association,  held  in  Chicago  since  the  Detroit 
convention,  to  express  his  views  on  the  subject,  and  thus 
bridge  over  an  impending  breach  of  harmony  between  the 
undertakers  and  the  cemeteries. 

A permanent  grave  marker  and  cement  corner  post  for 
graves  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Merriam  of  Crystal  Lake  Cem- 
etery, Minneapolis,  Minn.  Four  posts  are  used  at  each 
grave,  two  at  either  end,  to  locate  the  grave  to  facilitate 
making  removals.  The  posts  are  made  754  inches  long,  2x2 
inches  on  top  and  wedge  shaped.  They  are  set  level  with 
the  grave  in  a hole  made  with  a pointed  wooden  mallet, 
and  driven  in  with  same.  Rule  i to  3 parts  Portland  cement 
and  sand.  It  sets  rapidly,  made  in  wooden  mould,  tin  lined. 
Release  from  mould  as  soon  as  packed. 

It  is  a source  of  satisfaction  and  encouragement  to  super- 
intendents to  have  their  cemetery  boards  take  the  active  in- 
terest in  their  work  that  was  apparent  at  Detroit.  The  super- 
intendent may  be  ever  so  competent,  but  he  needs  and  should 
have  the  constant  co-operation  of  his  board  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  best  results. 

One  of  the  most  artistic  memorials  in  Elmwood  was  en- 
tirely covered  with  a luxuriant  growth  of  ampelopsis.  In 
the  words  of  a visitor,  the  monument  was  “out  of  sight." 


Annual  7’eports  or  extracts  from  the7ny  historical  sketcheSy 
descripth'e  circiilarSy  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive  features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department* 


Lake  View  cemetery,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  nine  telephones 
distributed  at  the  offices  and  throughout  the  grounds  in  di- 
rect communication  with  the  city  telephone  system. 

^ ^ 

A heavy  rain  storm  which  visited  Kansas  City  August 
23d  did  much  damage  to  Elmwood  Cemetery.  Practically 
the  entire  grounds  were  flooded,  and  in  the  lower  part  a 
strong  current  formed  that  washed  open  about  tw^o  hun- 
dred graves.  Many  monuments  were  also  wrecked  and  dam- 
aged. The  board  of  public  works  has  ordered  the  repairing 
of  the  sewer  in  the  cemetery,  which  was  damaged. 

* * * 

The  attempt  to  abolish  Sunday  funerals  took  a new 
and  unique  form  in  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  says  the  Western 
Undertaker.  Mayor  McRae  got  after  the  ministers  of  the 
town  with  a sharp  stick,  claiming  that  in  conducting  Sun- 
day funerals  they  were  disregarding  the  biblical  command- 
ment to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy.  He  asked  the  city 
council  to  adopt  measures  to  compel  the  ministers  to  do 
all  their  work  in  six  days  and  give  the  seventh  wholly  to 
the  service  of  the  Lord. 

* * * 

Judge  George  M.  Bourquin,  of  Butte,  Mont.,  has  enjoined 
the  parties  who  recently  located  a placer  gold  claim  on  part 
of  the  land  of  the  Jewish  Cemetery  and  Mount  Moriah 
Cemetery  from  proceeding  with  any  mining  operations.  The 
court  held  that  the  proposed  operations  of  the  miners  would 
be  a desecration  of  ground  that  had  been  dedicated  to  a 
sacred  use,  and  the  injunction  upon  mining  upon  the  prem- 
ises was  continued  in  force  pending  the  trial  of  the  case, 
which  may  not  be  ready  to  be  presented  to  the  court  or  a 
jury  till  some  time  next  year.  In  rendering  his  decision 
Judge  Bourquin  said:  “Possession  of  the  land  for  twenty 
years  is  presumptive  proof  that  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  As- 
sociation has  title  to  it,  and  even  though  a part  of  the  in- 
closure is  held  in  reserve  and  not  used  for  burial  purposes 
at  present,  an  inj  unction  will  lie  against  a trespasser  who 
seeks  to  enter  ffhereon  and  carry  on  mining  operations.  One 
who  enters  such  an  inclosure  and  makes  a mining  location, 
there  being  no  evidence  that  the  land  belongs  to  the  United 
States,  and  no  proof  that  it  is  mineral  land,  except  that 
colors  of  gold  were  found  there,  is  such  a trespasser.  The 
fact  that  adjacent  lands  are  held  as  mineral  is  not  sufficient 
to  establish  the  mineral  character  of  that  land.  In  such 
cases  an  injunction  should  be  granted,  even  though  no  pe- 
cuniary damage  results,  upon  the  ground  that  a disturbance 
of  land  dedicated  to  the  burial  of  the  dead  is  a public  nuis- 
ance and  outrage  upon  decency.  It  is  a sacrilege  and  dese- 
cration of  holy  ground,  and  an  irreparable  injury  to  the 
sensibilities  of  the  living  for  which  an  action  at  law  fur- 
nishes no  adequate  remedy.’’  R.  L.  Clinton  is  attorney  for 
the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Association,  who  applied  for  the 
injunction. 


(Continued  on  page  IX.) 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  TO  CURRENT  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  appearing  in  current  issues  of  leading  magazines  and  periodicals  on  Gardening, 
Forestry , Civic  Improvements  and  kindred  subjects. 

Subscriptions  ■will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and  Cemetery. 

R.  J.  IIzlIGHT,  PUBLISHER,  324  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  THIS  MONTH  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 


Country  Gentleman,  The  (C.  G.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  lOc. 

Country  Life  in  America  (C.  L.  A.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Floral  Life  (F.  L.).  50c  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Florist’s  Review  (F.  R.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  5c. 

Florists’  Exchange  (F.  E.).  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  5c. 

Forestry  and  Irrigation  (F.  I.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America  (G.  C. 
A.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine  (G.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  lOc. 

Gardening  (Gard.),  $2.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Good  Roads  Magazine  ("G.  R.  M.).  $1.00 
year;  sin.gle  copy.  10c. 


Civic  Improvement,  Home  Grounds. 

“City  Beautiful”  number  of  iMunici- 
pal  Journal  and  Engineer.  Sept., 
’06. 

Floral  Welcome  at  the  Gateway. 
Illust.  Phebe  Westcott  Humphreys. 
F.  L.  Sept.,  ’06. 

German  Cities,  Why  They  Are  Beau- 
tiful and  Healthful.  By  W.  H.  Tol- 
man.  Outlook  83:618-20.  July  14, 
’06. 

Horticulture,  Teaching  It  in  Schools. 
By  E.  V.  Hallock.  Hist.  Gard. 
14:374-7.  Sept.  I,  ’06. 

Municipal  Utilities,  The  Artistic  in. 

Illust.  M.  J.  E.  21 126-9.  Sept.,  ’06. 
Planning  for  City  Beauty.  By  Chas. 
Mulford  Robinson.  M.  J.  E.  21 :230-i. 
Sept.  ’06. 

School  Gardens  in  Big  Cities.  By  D. 
\Vylie.  Illust.  C.  T.  A.  10:388.  Aug., 
’06. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Florists,  Soc.  of  American.  Annual 
Convention.  Illust.  F.  R.  18:839-54. 
.\ug.  23,  ’06.  F.  E.  22:226-35.  Aug. 
25,  ’06. 

Ornamental  Gardening  in  America.  By 
H.  B.  Whitney.  Illust.  G.  C.  A. 
3:16-17. 

Pink  Flowers,  A Gardener  of.  By 
H.  R.  Albee.  Illust.  G.  M.  4:74-6. 
Sept.  ’06. 

Private  Gardener,  The  Ideal,  and  His 
Work.  Paper  by  F.  E.  Palmer  be- 
fore Dayton  Convention  of  Flor- 
ists. Hort.  4:241-2.  Sept,  i,  ’06. 
Rockeries  and  Alpine  Gardening.  By 
John  Thorpe.  Illust.  Hort.  4:261-2. 
Sept.  8,  ’06. 

Wild  Flowers  for  Special  Conditions. 
By  W.  Miller.  Illust.  C.  L.  A. 
10:350.  July,  ’06. 

Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds. 

Boynton  MonumeMt,  Arlington  Na- 


Horticulture  (Hort.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  5c. 

Journal  of  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
(J.  N.  Y.).  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist  (M.  H.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy.  10c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  CM.  J. 
E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Monumental  News  (M.  N.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman  (N.  N.),  $1.00 

year;  single  copy,  10c. 

New  England  Magazine  (N.  E.  M.), 
$3.00  year:  single  copy,  25c. 

Plant  ■World,  The  (P.  IV.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  lOc. 

Scientific  American  Supplement  (Sci. 
Am.  S.),  $3.00  year:  single  copy,  10c. 

World  "ro-Day  (W.  T.),  $1.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  10c. 


tional  Cemetery.  Illust.  M.  N., 

i8;6i6.  Sept.,  ’06. 

California  Sculpture.  By  Douglas  Til- 
den.  Illust.  M.  N.,  18-621-2.  Sept., 
’06. 

Collis  ^lonumcnt  at  Gettysburg.  Il- 
lust. M.  N.,  18:615.  Sept.,  ’06. 
LaFayette,  Tomb  of.  Illust.  By  F. 

G.  Koch.  M.  N.,  18:623.,  Sept.,  ’06. 
Mother  Bickerdyke  Memorial,  Gales- 
burg, 111.  Illust.  M.  N.,  18:615. 
Sept.,  ’06. 

Oiling  Macadam  and  Gravel  Roads. 
Illust.  G.  R.  M.,  7:715-18.  Sept., 
’06. 

Picturesque  Parks  Profitable.  Illust. 

M.  J.  E.,  21:217-21.  Sept.  5,  ’06. 
Road  Specifications,  Standard.  G.  R. 

M.,  7:719-23.  Sept.,  ’06. 

School  in  the  Park.  By  L.  W.  Hine. 
Illust.  Outlook,  83:712-9.  July  28, 
’06. 

Sculpture  for  Municipal  Decoration. 
By  L.  M.  McCauley.  Illust.  (W.  T.) 
11:838-44.  Aug.,  ’06. 

Tree  Planting  in  Cities.  By  Richard 
Schermerhorn,  Jr.  Illust.  M.  J.  E., 
21:222-5.  Sept.,  ’06. 

Wisconsin  State  Monuments  at  Vicks- 
burg. Illust.  M.  N.,  18:624.  Sept., 
’06. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Atmospheric  Electricity  and  Trees. 
Illust.  Sci.  Am.  S.,  62:25545-6.  July 
21,  ,’06. 

Avenues  of  Trees.  By  G.  T.  Dren- 
nan.  Illust.  F.  L.  Sept.,  ’06. 
Althea,  A New.  Illust.  N.  N.,  14:286. 
Sept.,  ’06. 

Blight  Canker,  The.  Illust.  C.  G., 
71:803.  Aug.  30,  ’06. 

Beeches,  All  the,  Worth  Growing.  By 
L.  H.  Peet.  Illust.  G.  M.,  4:58-60. 
Sept.,  ’06. 


“Burning”  of  Conifers  and  Ever- 
greens. By  G.  E.  Stone.  Hort., 
4:263.  Sept.  8,  ’06. 

Forest  Trees,  For  Planting,  Notes  on 
— IX — The  Chestnut.  Illust.  F.  I., 
12:364-8.  Aug.,  ’06. 

Flowers  that  Feel.  By  J.  H.  Painter. 
Illust  Sci.  Am.  S.,  62:25524-5.  July 
14,  ’06. 

Griffing  Bros.’  Nursery,  Jasksonville, 
Fla.  Illust.  N.  N.,  14:249-52.  Aug., 
’06. 

Native  Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Plants 
Worthy  of  Cultivation.  By  F.  H. 
Nutter.  M.  H..  34:304-9.  Aug.,  ’06. 
Nurserj'  Stock,  Laws  of  All  States 
Regarding  Transportation  of.  N. 
N.,  14 :299-302.  Sept.,  ’06. 

Nursery  Accounting.  Illust.  N.  N., 
14:260-1.  Aug.,  ’06. 

Palo  Verde,  The  Evergreen  of  the 
Desert.  By  F.  E.  Lloyd.  Illust. 
P.  W.,  9:165-71.  July,  ’06. 

Pine,  The  Benguet,  Notes  on.  Illust. 
By.  W.  M.  Maule.  F.  L,  12:355-9. 
Aug.,  ’06. 

Poetry  and  Arboriculture.  By  P.  F. 
Bicknell.  The  Dial,  41 :36.  July 
I,  ’06. 

Plants,  New  Breeds  of.  By  W.  R. 
Gilbert.  G.  C.  A.,  3:220-1.  Aug., 
’06. 

Prairie  Flora,  Passing  of  the.  By  W. 
A.  Squires.  P.  W.,  9:162-4.  Julj4 
’06. 

Queen  Victorias  Agave,  Flowering  of. 
""  By  G.  V.  Nash.  Illust.  J.  N.  Y., 
7:163-7.  July,  ’06. 

Shade  Trees,  Economic  Value  of.  By 
C.  M.  Loring.  Illust.  M.  H.,  35: 
281-4.  Aug.,  ’06. 

Sweet  Pea  Review  for  1906.  By  G. 
C.  Watson.  Hort.,  4:129-  Aug.  n, 
’06. 

Washington  and  Its  Trees.  Illust. 
By  M.  Menet.  M.  J.  E.,  21:232-4. 
Sept.,  ’06. 

Water  Lilies  for  the  Business  Man. 
By  H.  S.  Conard.  Illust.  G.  M., 
4:70-2.  Sept.,  ’06. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTES. 

George  B.  Moulder,  formerly  a 
specialist  in  growing  water  lilies  at 
Smith’s  Grove,  Ky.,  and  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  railroad  station  im- 
provement for  the  L.  &.  N.  Railroad, 
has  been  appointed  chief  gardener  of 
the  Illinois  Central  to  have  charge  of 
their  station  gardens,  and  has  moved 
to  Chicago,  where  he  has  an  office 
in  Central  Station.  This  road  has 
adopted  a liberal  policy  for  station 
improvements,  and  will  establish  a 
ten-acre  nursery  to  grow  hardy 
shrubs  and  plants  for  its  station 
grounds. 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art  out-of-Doore,  with 
special  reference  to  the  improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 
etc. 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor, 

R.  J,  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St,,  CHICAGO 
Eastern  Office  s 

1538  Am.Tract  Society  Bldg,,  New  York, 

Sobscription  St.OO  a Year  in  Advance. 
Foreign  Snbscription  $1.50. 
Published  Monthly. 

Issued  on  the  15th  oil  the  Month. 


Warner  & McCrea,  a new  firm  of 
landscape  architects,  have  opened  of- 
fices in  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chi- 
cago. The  firm  is  composed  of  Mrs. 
Annette  E.  McCrea,  well  known  as 
vice-president  of  the  American  Civic 
Association’s  department  of  railroad 
improvement,  and  consulting  land- 
scape architept  for  several  railroads, 
and  Charles  Francis  Warner,  former- 
ly of  New  York.  The  work  of  the 
firm  will  be  especially  directed  along 
the  line  of  civic  art,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  landscape  art  in  connection 
with  the  improvement  of  city,  town 
and  country,  and  the  scientific  orna- 
mentation of  park,  cemetery,  railroad, 
school,  factory  or  residence  property. 
* * * 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Kelsey’s  book, 
“The  First  County  Park  System,” 
which  was  recently  reviewed  at  length 
in  these  pages,  has  met  with  a very 
cordial  reception  b3''  the'  press  and 
public  and  a recently  issued  pros- 
pectus of  the  book  from  the  publish- 
ers contains  some  flattering  criticisms 
of  the  work  from  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  An  illus- 
trated synopsis  of  the  book  is  now 
running  in  House  and  Garden. 

* * ♦ 

The  National  Council  of  Horticul- 
ture has  arranged  for  a National 
Congress  of  Horticulture  to  convene 
at  the  Jamestown  Exposition  during 
the  autumn  of  1907  to  consider  topics 
of  horticultural  interest  in  its  broad- 
est meaning  and  to  bring  the  more 
or  less  scattered  branches  into 
closer  union.  In  addition  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  broader  interests,  it 
is  proposed  to  include  in  the  assem- 
blage, leading  specialists  of  the  vari- 
ous divisions  of  horticultural  work, 
who  w’ill  consider  topics  of  interest 
to  the  specialist,  either  before  regu- 
lar, or  special  meetings  of  the  several 
national  societies,  in  case  they  ar- 
range to  hold  a meeting  at  this  time. 
Otherwise,  such  topics  will  be  pre- 
sented before  departmental  or  sec- 
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Greenhouses  of  Satisfaction 


They  satisfy  everybody.  For  park  or  cemetery  they  are  unequalled.  The  outside 
pleases  the  eye,  the  inside  satisfies  the  mind — and  the  pocket.  An  artistic  exterior — 
a practical  interior.  You  see  the  Premiers  are  built  by  specialists— that  is  why  they 
are  so  perfect.  Double  strength  everything.  A handy  man  can  erect  one  in  a few 
hours— that  is  because  they  are  so  portable. 

Write  for  illuJtrated  Ujt  f^o.  4-6 

Chas.  H.  Manley,  Premier  Works,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 
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CHAPTER  III 

RELIANCE  STONE  CRUSHERS  are  made  in  two 
sizes  especially  suitable  for  Park  and  Cemetery  work — 
8x14  and  9.xl6.  Larger  sizes  also. 

For  motive  power  you  can  use  an  electric  motor,  a 
portable  engine  and  boiler,  or  one  of  our  Universal 
Steam  Rollers. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  utility  and  economy  of 
a Crushing  Plant  and  Road  Roller  in  Park  and  Ceme- 
tery. Send  for  catalogue  No.  42. 


New  York  Office,  St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 


OI=f  JALL  K.IISOS 

For  rolling  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successful  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveway.® 

Se7id  for  catalogue. 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


s X E /\  yn 

ROLLERS 


HARDY  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  PLANTS 


Suitable  for 
Cemetery  and 
Park  Planting 


Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Hedge  Plants 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Perennials,  Roses 

Superintendents  and  Gardeners  for  Parks  or  Cemeteries  should  write  us  for  estimates. 
Price  List  ready  Sept.  1st.  Send  for  copy. 


JACKSON  & PERKINS  CO.,  Newark.  Wayne  Co..  N.  Y. 
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tional  meetings  of  the  congress  repre- 
senting the  particular  subject. 

All  persons  interested  in  any  phase 
of  horticulture  are  therefore  asked  to 
co-operate,  in  this  movement  and  all 
local,  state  and  national  societies  are 
invited  and  urged  to  be  represented 
either  by  holding  their  regular  ses- 
sion, or  by  duly  authorized  delegates. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  congress  will 
bring  together  a multitude  of  horti- 
culturists that  could  hardly  be  expect- 
ed to  come  together  in  any  other 
manner,  and  that  a goodly  number 
of  the  national  societies  will  decide 
to  hold  a regular  session  during  the 
week  in  which  the  congress  is  in  ses- 
sion. H.  C.  Irish,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is 
secretary  of  the  National  Council. 

* * * 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Coring,  the  father 
of  the  Minneapolis  park  system,  and 
for  many  years  the  leader  in  civic  im- 
provement work  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  has  announced  that  he  will 
not  be  a candidate  for  re-election  to 
the  Park  Commission  in  that  city. 
Mr.  Coring  is  quoted  as  follows  in  a 
Minneapolis  paper:  “I  have  passed 
the  allotted  three  score  years  and  ten, 
and  have  reached  the  age  when  I feel 
that  I must  give  up  my  former  activi- 
ties to  some  extent.  For  that  reason 
I have  resigned  sevral  ■ positions  I 
have  held  in  various  societies  and 
companies.  M.y  illness  of  last  winter 
convinced  me  that  I must  seek  a mild- 
er climate  during  the  winter  season, 
and  we  have  planned  to  spend  the 
cold  months  in  southern  California.” 
Mr.  Coring  has  recently  offered  to 
present  to  Coring  Park  a pavilion  to 
be  of  concrete  and  brick  with  a tile 
roof.  It  will  be  thoroughly  fireproof 
as  w'ell  as  beautiful  in  design.  The 
cost  will  be  from  $8,000  to  $10,000. 

* * * 

Carl  U.  Fohn,  who  has  been  fores- 
ter of  Keney  Park,  Hartford,  Conn., 
for  the  past  three  years,  has  accepted 
an  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
the  extensive  estate  of  Gen.  Palmer, 
of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  and  has 
left  to  assume  his  new  duties.  Mr. 
Fohn  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Hartford  Florists’  Club  and  the  Con- 
necticut Horticultural  Society. 

* * * 

The  Illinois  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety will  hold  its  fifty-first  annual 

meeting  at  Champaign  Dec.  12-14. 
A large  number  of  premiums  have 
been  offered  for  the  fruit  exhibits  and 
an  interesting  program  prepared.  Ad- 
ditional information  may  be  had  from 
L.  R.  Bryant,  Princeton,  111. 

* 5|=  * 

“In  a Beautiful  Country,”  is  the 


ENTRANCE  GATES  AND  FENCES 

Of  highest  grade  iron  and  wire  construction  for  parks,  cemeteries,  private 
estates  and  all  other  purposes. 

Enterprise  fences  last  longest,  look  best  and  cost  least.  Built  on  cast-iron 
foundations  which  do  not  corrode. 

The  only  firm  specifying  all  dimensions,  weight,  etc.  accurately. 

K^“Write  for  free  catalogue  of  many  designs 
ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  & FENCE  CO.,  386  S.  Senate  St..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Wanted — Agents 

We  want  Cemetery  Superintendents  and 
Sextons  who  are  interested  to  write  us  for 
our  proposition  for  selling  monuments.  We 
have  the  best  proposition  ever  offered. 

This  is  the  season  to  sell  work. 


MOORE  MONUMENT  CO. 

STERLING  - - . ILLINOIS 


WHITE  GLAZED 

TERR/\-COTT/\ 

GRAVE  and  lot  markers 


DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO..  Limaville.  Ohio 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING.  PAT  AUG.  13.  1901. 


These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  3J4  inch,  4 inch 
and  5 inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
ery  Specialties.  Address,  LEO  G,  H/\MSE,  OftK.  F»/ARK..  ILL. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  ■ By  F.  A.  Waugh 

An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles  governing  outdoor  art,  with 
many  suggestions  for  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Illustrated,  12  mo.  Cloth;  price,  $0  SO.  Sent  postpaid  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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title  of  the  handsomely  illustrated 
and  printed  souvenir  book  of  the  his- 
toric Wallkill  and  Hudson  River  val- 
leys. It  is  published  by  Wm.  C.  Hart, 
of  Walden,  N.  Y.,  and  contains  much 
interesting  descriptive  matter  of  the 
institutions  of  that  locality. 

“Pine  Crest,”  the  new  lawn  plan 
cemetery  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  sends  a 
neatly  printed  descriptive  booklet  de- 
scribing the  organization,  the  site  and 
giving  the  rules  and  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  grounds. 

The  Lorraine  Cemetery,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  sends  a very  handsome  port- 
folio of  views,  showing  some  of  the 
beauties  of  the  lawn  and  giving  brief 
descriptions  of  the  principal  features 
of  that  cemetery. 

OBITUARY. 

Edwin  Bixby,  secretary  of  Wood- 
land Cemetery,  Ironton,  Ohio,  died 
Aug.  i6,  aged  77  year.  Mr.  Bixby  was 
the  founder  of  Woodland  Cemetery, 
he  being  appointed  by  the  city  coun- 
cil in  January,  1871,  to  purchase  the 
present  cemetery  site,  and  was  chosen 
secretary  of  the  first  cemetery  board, 
which  position  he  held  till  his  death, 
a period  of  35  years.  During  his  time 
he  was  never  required  to  give  bond, 
as  he  held  .the  utmost  confidence  of 
the  city  and  community.  Much  of 
the  beauty  of  Woodland  Cemetery  is 
due  to  his  untiring  energy  and  care- 
ful painstaking  labor.  Mr.  Bixby  was 
a jeweler  by  trade  and  for  over  50 
years  has  conducted  the  leading  jew- 
elry store  in  Ironton.  His  son  Frank 
succeeds  him  as  secretary  of  the 
cemetery. 

Tie  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Horticnltnre 


NO  LIBRARY 

fs  complete  without  this  indispensable 
record  of  North  American  Horticulture 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, assisted  by  William  Miller 
and  many  expert  cultivators  and  botan- 
ists. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  and  the 
needs  of  those  interested  in  landscape 
gardening,  or  forestry. 

Illustrated  with  over  2,000  Original 

Engravings.  In  Four  Volumes. 

F*rlce  ^20. 

<A  prospectus,  specimen  pages,  etc.,  %ill 
be  sent  free  on  request 

PARK  & CEMETERY,  CHICAGO 


A NEW  REMARKABLE  CAROLINA 
MOUNTAIN  PLANT 
STENANTHIllVl  ROBISTIIVI  or  Mountain  Feather  fleece 

This  remarkable  hardy  perennial  is,  without  a doubt,  one  of  our  best 
new  introductions,  and  may  be  clas.sed  with  the  showiest  of  all  herbaceous 
plants.  As  the  buds  begin  to  un/old  in  early  August  they  are  quite  upright, 
and  a light  green  tinge,  gradually  becoming  whiter  until  at  last  they  hurst 
forth  into  a veritable  snowbank  of  drooping,  fleecy  bloom  of  purest  white, 
the  ps nicies  often  2 to  3 feet  tong.  In  .September  the  flowers,  as  they  ripen, 
turn  to  sha  les  of  pink  and  purple.  It  is  a vigorous  perennial,  attaining  a 
height  of  5 to  8 feet  when  well  established,  and  is  absolutely  hardy 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

T.ie  MounUiin  heather  Fleece  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  if  given  plenty 
of  f jod,  makes  a wonderful  show  equaled  by  few  plants  of  any  description. 

The  illustration  gives  some  idea  ofthe  wonderful  effect  of  Stenanthium 
when  in  full  bloom,  but  inadequately  conveys  the  beauty  of  the  delicate, 
feathered,  drooping  flowers.  When  known,  will  be  planted  by  thousands. 
Size  PRICES,  PtlSTPAID.  Size  BY  EXPRESS.  NOT  PAID. 

1.  Largest  size,  Ea.  60c;  per  10,  S.5.00  1.  Largest  size,  per  10,  83.00;  per  100,  825.00 

2.  Heavier  plants,  Ea.  40c;  per  10,  3.00  2.  Heavier  plants.per  10.  2.2B;  per  100,  16.00 

3.  Small  strong  plants,  Ea.  26c ; per  10,  2.00  3.  Strong  plants,  per  10,  1.25;  per  100,  10.00 

Address,  HARLAN  P.  KELSEY,  Owner,  Salem,  Mass. 

Highlands  Nursery.  100  acres,  3,»00  feet  elevation  in  the  Carolina  Mountains,  and 
Salem  Branch.  Salem,  Mass.,  “The  Home  of  Hardy  Native  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Kalmlas  and  Rare  Carolina  Mountain  Plowers.”  Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalog. 


The 

Entrance 
to  Your 
Cemetery 


FAIR  COURT  CEMETERY,  BERNARDSVILLE,  N.  J. 

Should  be  dignified,  beautiful — and  appropriate.  We  make  a specialty  of 
Ornamental  Iron  Fences  and  Entrance  Gates  for  Parks,  Cemeteries,  etc. 
We  make  the  designs,  manufacture  the  materials,  and  do  all  the  work  on 
one  contract — or,  if  preferred,  we  will  follow  your  own  architect’s  designs. 
Original  Designs  and  Estimates  free.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  30  H. 
ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS,  No.  151  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


Austin  Street  Sprinklers 


Built  in  six  sizes 
and  seven  styles. 
Wood  or  steel  tanR» 
Steel  frame. 

Patent  wKeels, 
Trussed  Gears, 
Simplest  and  most 
effective  valves. 


Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  rollers. 

Sweepers  and  Earth-handling  Machinery 

The  Austin -Western  Co.,  Ltd. 

CHICAGO 
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Planting  and  working  plans  furnished 
for  parks,  cemeteries,  publicand  private 
grounds.  Improvement  and  organization  of  ceme- 
terits  a specialty.  Fifteen  years’  experience. 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decora- 
tion for  a grave.  Write  for  samples 
of  goods. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,  0. 


Accurate  Records  of  Interments 

are  indispensable  to  a well-ordered  ceme- 
tery. Specimen  pages  of  record  books,  in- 
dexes of  interments  and  lot  diagram  books 
sent  on  application. 

R.J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


■T  ' ' Tanp  o 


It’s  But  natural 

if  a concern  gives  itself  abso- 
lutely to  one  particular  line, 
they  become  specialists  in 
that  line.  We  are  greenhou.se 
manufacturers,  build  and  equip 
your  hou.se  from  foundation 
to  heating  plant  and  ventilat- 
ing apparatus.  It  is  the  best 
greenhouse  that  can  be  built. 

It  is  the  best  equipped. 


Hitchings  & Comp’y 

Greenhouse  Designers  and  Builders 
Manufacturers  of 

Heating  and  Ventiiating  Apparatus 

1170  Broad'way 

NEW  YORK 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

BY  F.  A.  WAUGH 

An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles 
governing  oift  wor  art^  vjiih  many  sjiffgestions 
Jor  their  application  to  the  commo7ier  problems 
of  gardening.  Ilhistrated.,  i2):io.,  cloth.  Price 
JO  cents.  Sent  postpaid  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT 

J24.  Dearborn  St.  CHICAGO 


REMOVAL  NOTICE 


J.  .JVl.  Thorbuni  & Co. 

(Late  of  36  Cortlandt  St.) 

Have  removed  to  their  large 
new  five-story  building  at 

33  BARCLAY  ST. 

extending  through  to  38  Park  Place. 


Our  Wholesale  Bulb  Gatalope 

IS  NOW  READY 

Send  for  it  and  compare  our  prices  before 
you  order  elsewhere.  We  handle  only  first 
size  bulbs 

J.M.THORBURN  & CO. 

33  Barclay  St.,  thrpugh  to  38  Park  Place 
Established  1802  NEW  YORK 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


Grooved  and  Bolted 


Slate  Grave  Vaults 


CLEAN.  STRONG.  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Can 
ship  at  short  notice.  Special  Attention  given 
to  Catacomb  and  Strnctnral  Work.  Write  for 
prices  and  particulars  to  the  manufacturer. 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.,  Bangor, Penn. 


Artistic  Memorials 


IN  GRANITE  AND  BRONZE 
FOR  CEMETERIES  AND  PARKS 

Special  designs  submitted  for  Receiving 
Vaults.  Memorial  Chapels,  Mausoleums, 
Sarcophagi  and  Public  and  Private  Mon- 
uments to  be  erected  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 


HARRISON  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Granite  Works,  Barre,  Vt. 


Main  Office,  44  East  Twenty-third  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Emerson  SWonument,  Spring  Grosje  Cemeien,  Cincinnati,  Erected  by  ihe  Harrison  Granite  Company 
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CEMETERY  NOTES. — (Continued  from  page  1 45) 

The  question  of  whether  the  Congressional  Cemetery,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  is  the  property  in  absolute  title  of  the  Wash- 
ington Parish,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  or  whether  it  is 
held  in  trust  by  the  parish  will  be  submitted  to  the  courts 
for  decision  if  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Lot  Owners’  Association  of  the  cemetery,  criticizing  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  the  burial  grounds  and  preferring 
charges  against  the  parish,  results  in  litigation  as  is  expected. 
It  is  stated  to  be  the  contention  of  the  church  authorities  that 
the  parish  has  full  control  over  the  cemetery  by  legally  vested 
ownership,  the  claim  of  the  lot  owners’  committee  that  the 
church  has  authority  by  virtue  of  a trust  being  denied.  The 
controversy,  it  is  stated,  will  soon  be  taken  to  the  District 
Supreme  Court  by  the  Lot  Owners'  Association,  which  body 
has  recently  brought  the  following  charges  against  the  vestry 
of  Washington  Parish : Reselling  occupied  graves  and  re- 
moving bones  of  prior  occupants ; bodies  of  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  removed  to  make  good  second  sale  of  their 
graves ; private  vault  used  as  public  vault  without  consent  of 
owner ; vestry  declined  inspection  of  books  by  investigating 
committee ; tombstones  neglected  and  allowed  to  fall  down ; 
alleged  that  cemetery  funds  have  been  used  for  defraying 
church  expenses. 

♦ * * 


Graceland  Cemetery,  Chicago,  has  found  it  necessary  to 
close  their  grounds  on  Sundays  and  holidays  to  all  but  ticket 
holders.  This  action  is  the  result  of  complaints  by  lot  own- 
ers that  the  cemetery  was  becoming  too  much  of  a pleasure 
resort. 

Oakwood  Cemetery,  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  has  abolished  Sun- 
day funerals. 


— Clcanin^-up  Time  — 

Our  COmBINATlOH  BOX  for  CEMETERIES  of 
materials  for  CLEANING  cMONUMENTS,  remolding 
moss,  eradicating  stains,  iron  rust,  etc.,  should  be  used  at 
cljerv  cemetery.  This  box  contains: 

One  (1)  Can  of  Champion  Moss  Killer  for  cleaning  all 
kinds  of  granite,  marble,  brownstone  and  limestone. 
One  (1)  box  of  Granite  Stain  Eradicator  for  perma- 
nent removal  of  oil,  iron,  sap,  and  acid  stains  from 
granite. 

Two  (2)  lbs.  of  best  selected  Anclote  Sponges. 

Six  (6)  of  the  finest  Tampico  Scrub  Brushes  made. 
Two  (2)  extra  fine  quality'  Steel  Wire  Brushes. 

Five  (5)  Purified  Pumice  Bricks. 

Ten  tlO)  lbs.  selected  Oxalic  Acid. 

Five  (5)  lbs.  imported  selected  Lump  Pumice  Stone, 
filed  and  smoothed. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  extra  fine  Blue  Grit. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  Superior  Brown  Grit. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  the  finest  quality  Red  Grit. 

One  (1)  Carborundum  Brick,  coarse. 

One  (1)  Carborundum  Brick,  fine. 

The  box  complete,  including  packing  F.  0.  ’B.  cars, 
Boston,  cMass.,  $9,50  net. 

Positively  the  largest  concern  in  this  country  handling 
the  above  supplies  exclusively. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST  SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Remember,  voe  posiWhely  guarantee  the  quality  of 
e'berything  voe  sell.  T his  allvays  insures  your  getting  the 
very  best  goods  that  are  manufactured. 

HARRISON  SUPPLY  CO.,  34  India  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  BOMGARDNER 


Lowering 

Device 


The  cut  shows 
the  double- 
telescoping 
steel  device  in 
its  extreme  siz- 
es. It  can  be 
changed  from 
20  in.  to  34  in. 
in  width,  and 
from  79  in.  to 
92  in.  in  length 


ASK 

The  Bomgardner 
Manufacturing  Co. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

FOR  CATALOG 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE 


A Ready  Reference  List  of  Firms  that  Furnish  Supplies 
for  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Town  Improvements. 
Classified  Advertisements  inserted  for  10c 
a line.  Minimum  price  50c. 


Animals  and  Fowl 

WATERFOWL  (Domestic  and  wild 
swans,  geese  and  ducks).  Cranes,  Squir- 
rels, Deer  and  other  animals  and  birds. 
Dr.  Cecil  French,  Naturalist,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Bulbs  and  Flower  Seeds 

Beckert,  W.  C.,  Allegheny,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 

Thorburn,  J.  M.,  & Co.,  New  York.  (See 
advt.) 


Monuments  and  Receiving  Vaults 

Harrison  Granite  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
tSee  advt.) 

Moore  Monument  Co.,  Sterling,  111. 
(See  advt.) 


Aquatic  Plants 

SEND  TO  W.  J.  RICHARDS,  Way- 
land,  O.,  for  prices  on  white,  pink,  yel- 
low and  red  hardy  water  lilies,  also 
nelumbiums  (Sacred  Lotus). 


Burial  Vaults 

Bangor  Slate  Co.,  Bangor,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co  Bangor, 
Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Southern  Ohio  Vault  Co.,  McDermott,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


Can  and  Bag  Carriers  and  Carts 

Belle  City  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wls.  (See 
advt.) 


Casket  Lowering  Devices 

Bomgardner  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 


Cemetery  Record  Books 

Interment  Records,  Lot  and  Index 
Books.  R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  (See  advt.) 


Curbs  and  Covers  for  Sewers 

Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Chicago.  (See  advt.) 


Fences  and  Gates 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works,  New  York. 
(See  advt.) 

Enterprise  Foundry  and  Fence  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  (See  advt.) 

Stewart  Iron  Works,  Cincinnati.  (See 
advt. ) 

The  Vulcan  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  (See 
advt.) 

Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland. 
(See  advt.) 


Grave  Lining  and  Earth  Covers 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  O.  (See 
advt.) 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 


Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

Albright  & Lightcap,  Limaville,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Haase,  Leo  G.,  Oak  Park,  111.  (See 
advt.) 


Greenhouses— Heating  and 
Ventilation 

Hitchings  & Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Lord  & Burnham  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Manley,  Chas.  H.,  St.  Johns,  Mich.  (See 
advt.) 

Pierson  U.  Bar  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


Hardy  Plants 

Ellwanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

.Jackson  & Perkins  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y., 
(See  advt.) 

Meehan,  Thomas  & Sons,  Dresher- 
town.  Pa.  (See  advt.) 


Hose  Coupling 

Nelson  & Morrison  Co.  (See  advt.) 


Insecticides 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  (See  advt.) 


Black  ant  exterminator. 

Non-polsonous  powder. 
GEO.  H.  RANDALL, 

40  Bradbury  Ave., 
Wellington,  Mass. 


Road  Making  and  Earth  Handling 
Machinery 

Austin-Western  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  (See 
advt.) 


GRADERS  for  the  care  of  Park  and 
Cemetery  drives,  also  Surfacing 
Graders  for  Landscape  Engineers 
and  Gardeners  are  manufactured  by 
the  Shuart  Grader  Co.,  Oberlin,  O. 


Kelly-Sprlngfield  Road  Roller  Co., 
Springfield,  O.  (See  advt.) 

Scholl,  Julian  & Co.,  New  York.  (See 
advt.) 


Rubber  Hose 

RUBBER  HOSE. 

for  florists,  seedsmen,  nurserymen,  gar- 
deners, parks  and  cemeteries,  etc.  Man- 
ufacturers’ Rubber  Co.,  48  Williams  Ave., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Seeds  (See  Flower  and  Lawn  Grass) 


Settees  and  Vases 

PARK  BENCHES  and  all  other  kinds 
of  outdoor  furniture.  Our  goods  are 
the  best  and  lowest  priced  on  the  mar- 
ket. Write  for  catalogue.  C.  Hen- 
necke  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


Medina  Concrete  Co.,  Medina,  O.  (See 
advt.) 

Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


POWER  SPRAYERS  for  all  classes  of 
work.  The  most  complete  line  built. 
Chain  driven  for  one  or  two  horses, 
gasoline  engine  driven,  in  3 styles. 
The  famous  Wallace  Pumps  on  all. 
Catalog  free.  Wallace  Machinery 
Co.,  Champaign,  111. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Box  180,  Adrian,  Michigan,  manufac- 
turers of  woven  wire  Farm,  Poultry, 
Lawn,  Park  and  Cemetery  Fences  and 
Gates.  Also  Wrought  Iron  Work  of  all 
kinds;  Fences,  Gates,  Arches.  Write 
us. 


Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland 
O.  (See  advt.) 

Vulcan  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  (See  advt.) 


Fertilizers 

PULVERIZED  SHEEP  MANURE. 
Best  known  natural  fertilizer  for  lawns 
and  flowers.  Especially  valuable,  for 
cemetery  and  park  work.  No  disagree- 
able odor  no  after  raking  up.  $4.00  per 
barrel,  $35.00  per  ton,  delivered  to  any 
freight  station  east  of  Denver.  Special 
prices  in  carlots.  Order  now.  Dormant 
Sod  Company,  17  Exchange  Ave.,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111. 


Landscape  Architects  and 
Gardeners 

H.  A.  CAPARN,  Landscape  Architect, 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Hare,  Sid.  J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (See 
advt. ) 

JAMES  MACPHERSON,  Consulting 

Landscape  Gardener,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Lawson,  Bellett,  Jr.,  Buffalo.  (See 

advt.) 

Nutter,  Frank  H.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
(See  advt.) 


Lawn  Grass  Seeds 

Thorburn,  J.  M.,  & Co.,  New  York.  (See 
advt. ) 


Marble  and  Granite  Cleaners 

Harrison  Supply  Co.,  Boston.  (See 
advt.) 


Sprinkling  Wagons 

Austin  Western  Co.,  Chicago.  (See 
advt.) 


Tents 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 


Trees  and  Shrubs 

Andorra  Nurseries,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(See  advt.) 

Ellwanger  & Barry,  Rocherster,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


WM.  H.  HARRISON  & SONS,  Leba- 
n Springs,  N.  Y.  Hardy  misery 
own  and  collected  stock.  Trees, 
rubs,  vines,  herbaecous  perennials 
d covering  plants.  Send  for  catalog. 
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Forest  Nursery  & Seed  Co.,  McMinnville, 
Teim.  (See  advt.) 

Jackson  & Perkins  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Jones,  Hiram  T.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  (See 
advt.) 

Meehan  & Sons,  Thomas,  Dreshertown, 
Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Moon  Co.,  The  Wm.  H.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 
(See  advt.) 

Smith  Co.,  W.  and  T.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Storrs  & Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


WE  ARE  GROWING  a large  line  of 
standard  fruits,  ornamentals  and  ever- 
greens for  patk  and  cemetery  planting 
and  commercial  orchards.  Get  our 
prices.  J.  Wragg  & Sons  Company, 
Waukee,  Iowa. 


Weed  Killers 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  (See  advt.) 


Ad-vertistmints,  limited  to  five^  lines,  tvill  b 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  eo  cents  each 
insertion,';  words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 

WANTED — Competent  gardener  to  take 
charge  of  lawn  and  garden,  and  super- 
intend a country  place.  House  fur- 
nished on  the  estate.  Married  man  with 
good  record  and  reference  can  secure 
permanent  position  at  good  wages.  Give 
references,  salary  expected  and  experi- 
ence. P.  B.  Moss,  First  Natl.  Bank, 
Billings,  Mont. 

SITUATION  WANTED  by  a practical 
cemetery  man  39  years  of  age,  now  assistant 
superintendent  in  an  up-to-date  cemetery  of 
over  300  acres.  Have  a thorough  knowiedge 
of  cemetery  work  in  all  its  branches.  Best 
of  references.  Address  H.  M.,  care  “Park 
and  Cemetery.” 

Forest  Tree 


Seeds  and 


Seedlings  ■ 

Catalpa  Speciosa,  Black  Locust, 
Ash,  Birch,  Red  Bud,  American 
Persimmon,  Elms,  Tulip  Poplar, 
R u s s i a n Mulberry,  Buckeye, 
Sycamore,  Black  Walnuts,  Cali- 
fornia Privet,  Wistarias,  Vir- 
g’inia  Creeper,  Yucca  and  various 
other  seedlings.  Tree  and  Shrub 
Seeds.  Send  for  Trade  List. 

FOREST  NURSERY  AND 
SEED  COMPANY 

R.  F.  D.  2,  McMinnville.  Tenn. 


Fruit  & Ornamental, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs 
and  Plants. 

^Catalogue  No.  1 free  to 
purchasers  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees.  No.  3 free  to 
buyers  of  Holland  and  other  Bulbs. 
^ Hardy  Plants  and  Vines,  Roses,  Ferns. 
Palms  and  Greenhouse  Goods  in  general.  Try 
ns.  Direct  deal  with  the  grower  will  insure  you  the 
best  and  save  you  money.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Correspondence  solicited.  63  years;  44  greenhouses 
1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO. 

Box  269,  painesville,  OHIO 


Directory  of 

PARK,  CEMETERY,  AND 
CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS 
And  Kindred  Organizations. 


American  Association  of  Park 
Superintendents. 

President,  Byron  Worthen,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Vice-Presidents,  John  Chambers,  Toronto, 
Ont. : John  W.  Duncan,  Boston:  Frederick 
Nussbaumer,  St.  Paul;  John  F.  Cowell,  Buf- 
falo: W.  S.  Manning,  Baltimore;  C.  E. 
Keith,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Secy.-Treas.,  F.  L.  Mulford,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Annual  Convention,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Aug. 
6-8,  1907. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents. 

President.  J.  C,  Cline,  Dayton,  O. 

Vice-President.  F.  R.  Diering,  New  York. 

Secy.-Treas.,  Bellett  Lawson,  Paxtang.  Pa. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Convention,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I..  1907. 

The  American  Civic  Association. 

President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Treasurer,  William  B.  Howland,  New  York. 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

Pres.,  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Vice-Pre.s.,  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr,,  St. 
James  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Dowrie,  156  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Secretary,  Downing  Vaux,  68  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

President,  J.  G.  Harrison,  Berlin,  Md. 

Vice-Pres.,  I.  W.  Hill,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Secy.,  George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  C.  L.  Yates,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  Detroit,  Mich.,  1907. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

Pres..  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 

Vice-Pres.,  Joseph  Lee,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  B.  P.  Clark,  Boston. 

Secy.,  Edw.  T.  Hartman,  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Orna- 
mental Horticulturists. 

Pres.,  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 

Vice-Pres,,  John  Westcott.  Philadelphia. 

Secy,,  P.  .1.  Hauswirth,  Chicago. 

Treasurer,  H.  B.  Beatty,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America. 

Pres.,  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Univ.  of  Neb., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Vice-Pres.,  Joseph  Crawford,  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  E.  Waters,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton,  New  York 
Botanical  Garden. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements 

Pres.,  Charles  Carroll  Brown,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

First  Vice-Pres.,  John  R.  Barlow,  Mon- 
treal, Can. 

Secy.,  George  W.  Tillson,  Municipal  Bldg., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  F.  J.  O’Brien,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Annual  Convention,  Montreal,  Sept.  5-7. 

League  of  American  Municipalities. 

Pres.,  R.  G.  Rhett,  Mayor,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Vice-Pres.,  Henry  Bohl,  Columbus,  O. 

Treasurer,  W.  D.  Morgan,  Mayor,  George- 
town, S.  C. 

Secy.,  John  MacVicar,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents  and  Officials. 

President,  M.  Whitaker,  E.  Liverpool. 

Vice-President,  George  VanAtta,  Newark. 

Secy.-Treas.,  G.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney. 

Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 

Pres.,  Edw.  G.  Carter,  Oakwoods,  Chicago. 

Vice-Pres.,  Arthur  J.  Graves,  Blooming- 
ton, 111. 

Secy.-Treas.,  John  E.  Miller,  Mattoon. 

New  England  Cemetery  Association. 

President,  Prank  M.  Floyd,  Portland,  Me. 

V.-Pres.,  G.  F.  Shandley,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Secy.-Treas.,  William  Allen,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Michigan  Cemetery  Association. 

Pres.,  Prank  Enrich,  Woodlawn  Cemetery, 
Detroit. 

Vice-Pres.,  J.  W.  Burns,  Port  Huron. 

Secy.-Treas.,  Eugene  Goebel,  "Oak  Hill," 
Grand  Rapids. 

Next  Annual  Meeting,  Lansing,  1907. 
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Interior  Showing  Plant  Beds 
and  ventilating  wheels 


There  Must  Be 
a Reason 

an(i  a good  reason — 

if  we  are  constantly 
replacing  greenhous- 
es of  other  forms  of 
construction  by 
U-Bar houses.  Byre- 
placing  them,  we 
mean  tearing  them 
(town  — not  that  the 
other  houses  are  in 
poor  condition  but 
U-Bar  houses  are  the 
lightest  houses  and 
grow  more  plants  at 
less  expense  — are 
more  graceful  and 
decorative. 

The  U-Bar  house  is 
the  twentieth  century 
house,  and  we  are  the 
only  U-Bar  builders. 

5end  for  Our  New  Catalog 


PIERSON  U-BAR 
COMPANY 

Designers  and  Builders 

U-BAR  GREENHOUSES 

netropolitan  Building 

4th  Avenue  and  23rd  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover -Made  in  oval 
form,  of  green  duck,  9 feet  6 inches  by  12  feet. 


Durfee  Grave  Lining  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities 


Durfee  Lowering  Device  telescopes  in  length  and  width  and  may  be  used  for  any 
size  grave  and  is  practically  three  devices  in  one;  it  Is  absolutely  reliable  and  the  most 
compact  for  carrying;  the  price  is  short  too.  Delivered  in  two  handsome  carrying  cases. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Michig^an 


Buy  the  best — There  is  none  just  like  it 

A Lowering  Device  is  not  only  important  in  lowering  a casket, 
but  is  essential  in  softening  the  appearance  and  beautifying  the 
grave,  in  keeping  with  modern  funeral  furnishings.  Thirty-five 
sold  to  cemetery  officials  in  city  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  above  photo  shows  Device  and  Lining  over  the  grave.  The 
Border  and  Linings  are  fastened  together,  thereby  covering  the 
walls  of  the  grave  and  the  plank.  When  the  casket  is  placed  on 
the  webbing  and  you  are  ready  to  lower  the  same,  loosen  the  brake 
until  the  desired  speed  is  obtained,  and  then  step  back.  It  lowers 
the  Casket  safely  and  noiselessly  without  anyone  touching  the 
Device.  The  casket  can  be  raised  as  well  as  lowered.  A child’s 
3 feet  3 inches,  as  well  as  an  adult  6 feet  3 inches  case  or  grave 
vault  can  be  lowered. 

Our  Patent  Casket  Guides  are  also  shown.  These  keep  the;  ; •, 
Casket  from  catching  on  the  rough  box  and  for  directing  the  . 
Casket  squarely  into  the  grave  when  on  sloping  ground. 

This  Device  is  absolutely  safe,  easy  to  handle  and  elegantly  i ^ 
fiinshed.  Also  manufacturers  of  Little  Giant  Telescoping  Device,  j ' 
The  entire  weiffht  of  device  7$  founds.  '■  r 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich.^j  5 

Eastern  Offices BRANCH  OFFICES Western  Offices:® 

John  MarsellusMfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Cal.  Casket  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cal,  1* 

TheO.K.BuckhoutChem.  Co., London, Eng.  Oregon  Casket  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.J^  , 
Eckardt  Casket  Co,  Toronto,  Ont.  Los  Angeles  Coffin  Co., Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Stone  Grave  Van  Its 


The  best  underground  vault  on  the  market. 

Made  in  sections.  Easily  handled.  Requires  no 
mechanics  in  setting.  Beautiful  color,  strong, 
durable,  cheap.  Ready  for  use. 

You  can’t  keep  these  vaults — they  sell. 

Sold  direct  from  quarries  to  Cemetery  Associations.  No  middle  man’s  profit.  ManV 
cemeteries  enjoy  a substantial  income  from  the  sale  of  these  vaults.  Write  at  once  for  prices. 

SOUTHERN  OHIO  VAULT  CO.,  u McDermott,  Ohio] 


Perpetual  Care 

IN  AMERICAN  CEMETERIES 

A summary  of  the  practice  on  this 
subject  in  the  leading  cemeteries 
Invaluable  to  cemeteries  for  dis- 
tribution among  lot  owners  and 
officers.  Price,  60c.;  3 copies  or 
more  at  50c.  each. 

PAR-K  AND  CEMETERY 
324  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  PAGES  TO 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


PARK  AND  CEMETERY 


AND 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


DEVO 


TO  THE  IIWROVLi^lPi  OF  PARKS 
E^PUBLIC  PRIVATE  GROUNDS 


Entered  at  Cliii  ago  Post-Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Published  Monthly  by  R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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".ROUP  OF  ORIGINAI.  PINE  ON  MAIN  ST.,  MENOMONIE,  MOS. : I.AKE  SHORE  IN  BACKGROUND. 
(See  page  153.) 
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W.  & I.  SMITH  CO.,  600  castle  street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

In 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

\ 

jO 

FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

% 

ROSES.  CLEMATIS,  VINES 

60  Years  CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED.  600  Acres 

I A Park  Keepers 

doubles  his  usefulness  with  an  outfit  like  this. 
The  handy,  easy  way  to  carry  water,  sod, 
earth,  trash,  etc.,  in  Parks,  Ceme- 


teries and  Public  Grounds. 

Belle  City  Carts  i 


are  strong,  neat  durable  and  light  running. 
Easy,  quick  change  from  barrel  to  box.  Bar- 
rel picked  up  without  handling  and  swings  free  i 
on  truck.  Write  for  booklet  describing  various  { 
y styles  we  make. 

} Belle  City  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  174c  Racine, 


Ine.Wls.  \ 


SF^ECITVVEIN  E VEROREEINS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT.  All  lifting’ with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec,* 
ialty.  Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO„  ^ ^ MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  Office;  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 

Ann  ORDERS  FinnED  promptet, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED 
AU  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock 
Order  Direct  from  the  Mannfactnrers 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR.  PENN. 


OAKS  LINDENS  MAPLES  SHRUBS  EVERGREENS 


Complete  list  with  prices  upon  application. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  Union  County  Nurseries, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


CINERARIA 

Large  Flowering  Prize,  Splendid  Mixed T.  P.,  $0.50 

Large  Flowering,  Semi  Dwarf  Prize,  Splendid  Mixed T.  P.,  .50 

PANSY.  SUPERB  MIXED 
Oz.,  $4.50  Vi  oz.,  $1.15  % oz.,  $0-60 

W.  C.  BECKERT,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


Turn  it  Over  to  S.  J.  Hare 

Landscape  Architect 

If  you  want  the 
Best  Results 
with  the 

Natural  Features 
of  your 

Park,  Cemetery 
or 

Home  Grounds 
Preserved. 

3216  Campbell  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CHAPTER  IV 
If  you  are  in  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  an  invest-  I 
ment  in  STONE  CRUSHER  and  STEAM  ROLLER,  let 
us  give  you  facts  and  figures. 

For  Park  and  Cemetery  work,  nothing  pays  such  big 
dividends  as  the  RELIANCE  STONE  CRUSHER  and 
UNIVERSAL  STEAM  ROLLER,  either  in  combination 
or  separately.  The  NEW  YORK  CITY  Parks  and  the 
ST.  LOUIS  and  PHILADELPHIA  Parks  use  our  ma- 
chinery. Send  for  catalogue  No.  42. 
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The  Complete  Proposition 

We  sell  cold  frames,  sash,  mats  and  shutters.  There’s  no  special  trick  about  mak- 
ing mats  and  shutters— only  ours  are  as  good  as  can  be  made — but  with  the  sash 
it’s  ditferent.  You  want  a sash  that  will  not  only  stand  the  racket  but  be  light  to 
handle.  Every  bit  of  wood  in  L.  & B.’s  is  Cypress;  all  dowel  pins  are  steel  barbed. 
The  entire  frame  is  bound  together  and  strengthened  by  a round  steel  rod  running 
from  side  to  side.  Weight  complete  40  lbs.  If  you  want  sash  that  are  lasters  you 
want  these  sash.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

LORD&BURNHAM  CO. 

Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 

1133  Broadway,  Cor.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Branch  — 819  Tremont  Building 


7^£S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  and  Most  Varied  Collections  in  America 


ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


Illustrated  DescrlptiTe  Catalogue  iltl 
pages),  also  Descriptive  List  of  N ovelties 
and  Specialties  with  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  New  Hardy  White  Rose 
FKAD  DKUSCHKI  maUed  FREE  on 
request. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissus,  Crocus, 
Lilies  and  all  other 
Bulbs  for  Florists 

Send  for  our  Wholesale  Florists’ 
Bulb  List  now  ready. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  & GO. 

33  Barclay  St.,  through  to  38 
Park  Place,  New  York 


Fruit  & Ornamental, 
iShrubs, Roses,  Bulbs 
land  Plants. 

*Ontalogue  No.  1 free  to 
purchasers  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees.  No.  3 free  to 
buyers  of  Holland  and  other  Bulbs. 
^ Hardy  Plants  and  Vines,  Roses,  Ferns, 
Palms  and  Greenhouse  Goods  in  general.  Try 
08.  Direct  deal  with  the  grower  will  insure  you  the 
best  and  save  you  money.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
J^respondence  solicited.  63  years;  44  greenhouses 
1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO. 

Box269,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 


Accurate  Records  of  Interments 

are  indispensable  to  a well-ordered  ceme- 
tery. Specimen  pages  of  record  books,  in- 
dexes or  interments  and  lot  diagram  books 
sent  on  application. 

B.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


^ Built  the  Premie}'  Wav"  ^ 


Greenhouses  of  Satisfaction 


They  satisfy  everybody.  For  park  or  cemetery  they  are  unequalled.  The  outside 
pleases  the  eye,  the  inside  satisfies  the  mind — and  the  pocket.  Au  artistic  exterior — 
a practical  interior.  You  see  the  Premiers  are  built  by  specialists— that  is  why  they 
are  so  perfect.  Double  strength  everything.  A handy  man  can  erect  one  in  a few 
hours— that  is  because  they  are  so  portable. 

Write _for  iUttjtraled  list  '#6 

Chas.  H.  Manley,  Premier  Works,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 

J C 


New  York  Office,  St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 


OF  KINDS 

For  rolling  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successful  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveway.® 

Send  for  catalogue. 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Go. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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A New  Creation  in  the  Plant  World 


Hibiscus  Syriacus  Meehani  Variegata 

(New  Single-flowered  Variegated-leaved  Altliasa). 

A more  striking-  effect  of  variegated  foliage  than  that  of  the 
old  Hibiscus  variegata  (Rose  of  Sharon  Althaea)  could  scarcely 
be  conceived  but  alas!  as  a flowering  plant  it  is  a dismal 
failure.  The  flowers  never  open  but  resemble  faded  blossoms 
and  mar  the  foliage.  This  great  failing  is  absent  in  our  new 
creation.  Hibiscus  Syriacus  Meehani  variegata  not  only 
opens  its  flowers,  but  they  are  flowers  to  be  admired — large, 
single,  satiny  lavender  or  light  purplish  red;  forming  a pleas- 
ing contrast  with  the  green  and  yellowish  white  foliage. 
Prices  on  application.  Don’t  fail  to  include  Hibiscus  Syr- 
iacus Meehani  variegata  in  your  order. 


Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  inc. 

Dreshertown  Box  x Penna. 


Free 


A beautiful  col- 
ored plate,  show- 
ing flower  and 
foliage  of  this  new 
plant.  Free  while 
they  last. 

Address  Box  X. 


Specialists  in  the 
Growing  of  Highest 
Grade  Trees  and  Shrubs 
for  Parks  and  Cemeteries. 


i/iMADooru 

SAi.VAT|c-N  ARfv''-> 


T+]E}jAKKisoH  QiiaMITeC” 


Kill  the  weeds  and  grass  that  deface  your  walks  and  drives. 


FAIRMOUNT  WEED  KIEEER 


Original  Introducers  of  Weed  Killing  Chemicals.  Beware  oj 
cheap  Imitations.  No  Failures.  Ten  Years’’  Experience. 


ARTISTIC  MEMORIALS 

IN  GRANITE  AND 
BRONZE  FOR  CEME- 
TERIES AND  PARKS 

Special  Designs  Submitted  for  Receiving  Vaults, 
Memorial  Chapels,  Mausoleums,  Sarcophagi  and  Public 
and  Private  Monuments  to  be  erected  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States. 


BOOTH-TUCKER 
MONUMENT 
ERECTED  IN 
KENSICO 
CEMETERY,  NEW 
YORK,  BY  THE 
HARRISON 
GRANITE  CO. 


Will  do  the  work  at  SMALL  COST  and  do  it  EFFECTUALLY  and 
THOROUGHLY.  Does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  walks  or 
drives.  Kills  the  weeds  and  grass,  keeps  gravel  or  broken  stone  clean. 


THE  OLD  METHOD  of  hoeing  out  weeds  and  grass  is  too  costly. 

TRY  OUR  WAY  and  you  will  never  be  content  with  any  other. 

Fairmount  Weed  Killer  ONLY  Does  the  Work  Right 

SEND  ORDERS  TO  SEEDSMEN  or  direct  to 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

Only  Makers,  N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  & Fairmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Also  makers  of  the  celebrated  Fairmount  San  Jose  Scale  Killer. 


HARRISON 
GRANITE  CO. 


Granite  Works 
BARRE,  VT. 


Main  Office,  44  Eaat  23d  St. 
NEW  YORK. 


CXAMIN£  THIS  ^ barrel  of  5o  gals,  will  make  25oo  gals,  of  liquid  ready  to 
apply  to  the  roadway,  covering  75oo  Sq.  Yds.  of  surface, 
j TABLE  OF  COST:  and  costing  LESS  THAN  2 CTS.  A GALLON  TO  PUT  ON. 
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Annual  Convention  of  American  Civic  Association 

The  approaching  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  October  24-26,  is  an  event  anticipated  with 
much  pleasure  by  all  acquainted  with  its  objects  or 
interested  in  its  various  activities.  The  work  of  the 
association  has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year 
at  what  may  be  styled  full  pressure,  much  of  which 
was  exerted  upon  the  preservation  of  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  and  which  resulted  in  complete  success.  The 
vigor  and  far  reaching  efforts  involved  in  this  cam- 
paign had  a bad  effect  on  the  treasury,  and  debt,  to 
the  amount  of  some  $4,000,  remains  to  be  lifted,  all 
of  which  can  well  and  fairly  be  charged  to  Niagara. 
But  the  preservation  of  this  historic  and  world  re- 
nowned cataract  has  been,  and  that  largely  due  to 
the  association,  a very  cheap  acquisition,  and  being 
decidedly  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple, such  an  insignificant  deficit  in  such  a grand  cause, 
ought  to  be  immediately  wiped  out  by  grateful  citi- 
zens. Notwithstanding  the  attention  given  to  Niagara 
none  of  the  other  numerous  activities  was  neglected, 
and  it  may  confidently  be  expected  that  the  reports 
rendered  at  the  coming  convention  will  be  fully  if 
not  more  interesting  than  any  hitherto  presented.  In 
a general  way  besides  the  attention  due  to  national 
civic  problems,  such  matters  as  San  Francisco’s  prob- 
lem, what  women  are  doing  for  civic  improvement, 
outdoor  art,  civic  improvement  work  in  the  South, 
mosquito  extermination,  and  many  other  topics  will 
be  considered,  and  besides,  the  opportunities  for  the 
exchange  of  courtesies,  for  discussion,  and  for  fur- 
ther incentives  in  the  good  cause  is  an  inspiring  invi- 
tation to  all  interested  to  help  towards  a large  gath- 
ering. Milwaukee  is  in  itself  an  interesting  and  pro- 
gressive city,  and  it  is  certain  that  a warm  welcome 
will  be  given  the  asociation.  It  will  be  the  visitor’s 
own  fault  if  he  does  not  profit  largely  by  an  attend- 
ance on  the  convention. 

Vjg  sg 

Municipal  Art  Commissions 

A Municipal  Art  commissioner  must  be  selected, 
not  only  for  the  qualifications  he  may  possess  as  to 
art,  but  also  for  those  characteristics  which  declare 
for  firmness  and  decision.  The  Municipal  Art  com- 
missions, both  of  New  York  and  Boston,  have  re- 
cently been  “under  fire in  the  one  case  on  account 
of  the  rejection  of  the  proposed  design  for  the  Rich- 
mond County  court  house,  and  in  the  other  for  refus- 


ing to  permit  the  erection  of  a memorial  of  the  late 
Mavor  Patrick  A.  Collins  on  Boston  Common.  And 
these  decisions  were  made  in  spite  of  political  clamor, 
which,  as  usual,  was  the  preponderating  force  in 
pressing  the  projects  and  consequently  the  most  pro- 
nounced in  condemning  the  commissions.  “The 
American  Architect”  very  pointedly  commends  the 
commissions  in  both  cases,  and  as  regards  the  Collins 
memorial  it  says : “We  feel  that  the  commissioners 
were  absolutelv  right,  for  monuments  should  be  al- 
lowed a place  on  Boston  Common  only  when  they 
possess  the  unchallengable  permanent  public  signifi- 
cance, and  that  can  hardly  be  claimed  for  a memorial 
to  Mr.  Collins.  Boston  has  had  many  mayors  as 
worthy  of  public  honor  as  he.  They  have  as  many 
influential  or  moneyed  admirers,  and  if  each  is  to  be 
honored  in  turn,  the  venerable  Common  would  soon 
put  on  the  air  of  an  Italian  ‘Campo  Santo.’  ” To  load 
our  cities  with  incongruous,  inappropriate  and  utterly 
uncalled  for  memorials,  receives  unfortunately  much 
encouragement  from  certain  classes  of  citizens,  either 
by  reason  of  self  interest  or  lack  of  culture,  or  both, 
and  this  condition  demands  in  our  Municipal  Art 
commissions  strenuous  qualifications  l>oth  to  ensure 
artistic  monuments  and  to  protect  prominent  sites 
from  the  invasion  of  effigies.  Improvement  associa- 
tions might  well  take  interest*  in  such  an  important 
question  and  boldly  declare  for  art  considerations  in 
all  cases  where  a public  monument  becomes  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hour.  Had  this  been  the  case  in  the  past 
numbers  of  soldier's  memorials  would  be  honored  as 
much  for  their  artistic  excellence  as  for  the  cause 
they  represent,  a combination  the  most  likely  to  hand 
them  down  undisturbed  to  posterity. 

Parks  as  Memorials 

Looking  at  the  worth  and  permanency  of  parks 
as  memorials,  it  is  a wonder  that  more  frequent  do- 
nations and  bequests  of  land  for  park  purposes  are 
not  made  in  memory  of  living  or  departed  citizens. 
Such  gifts  are  as  welcome  from  the  person  unknown 
to  fame  as  from  him  of  international  renown,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a more  far-reaching  benefit  that  can 
be  bestowed  upon  a community  than  the  donation 
of  a public  park.  As  a memorial  it  has  no  peer;  it 
increases  property  values,  improves  the  morals  and 
physical  health  of  the  citizen  and  becomes  a per- 
l^etual  reminder  of  the  ])ublic-spirited  benefactor, 
whose  only  claim  upon  the  memory  of  his  fellow 
citizns  may  well  be  that  he  gave  them  the  park. 
To  urge  gifts  of  this  character  should  be  an  impor- 
tant matter  for  improvement  associations. 
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USE  AND  DESIGN  OF  THE  SMALL  PARKS  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


The  city  plan  of  the  National  Capital,  embodying 
a system  of  avenues  radiating  like  spokes  of  a wheel 
from  the  capitol  and  the  White  House  as  centers,  su- 
perimposed on  a checker-board  of  cross  streets  at  right 
angles  makes  many  small  parks,  squares,  triangles  and 
circles  at  street  intersections  that  give  a distinctive 
character  to  the  city’s  park  system,  and  render  a most 
useful  service  as  breathing  spots  and  sites  for  mon- 
uments and  public  fountains. 

Washington  being  naturally  the  mecca  for  public 
memorials  of  departed  heroes,  it  is  extremely  fortu- 
nate in  having  such  opportunity  for  their  proper  set- 
ting. It  would  be  difificult  to  imagine  a more  favored 
site  for  a public  monument  than  that  offered  the  Logan 
statue  in  Iowa  Circle,  where  eight  streets  give  ap- 
proach to  the  round  spot  of  turf  and  planting  that 


covers  their  intersecting  points.  Dupont  Circle  is 
similarly  situated  at  the  converging  point  of  ten 
streets. 

There  are  305  of  these  areas,  varying  in  size  from 
250  square  feet  to  82  acres  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
army,  and  directly  administered  by  the  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds,  in  charge  of  Col.  Charles 
S.  Bromwell,  U.  S.  A.  The  planting  and  landscape 
work  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  George  H.  Brown,  the  land- 
scape gardener  of  the  department. 

The  reservations  are  classified  as  follows  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  department ; Highly  improved, 
108;  partially  improved,  112;  unimproved,  85.  The 
total  area  covered  by  the  park  spaces  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  charge  of  this  office  is  469.3  acres. 
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One  of  the  most  pretentious  of  these  small  areas  is 
Sherman  Plaza,  the  site  of  the  Sherman  monument, 
the  most  imposing  and  the  newest  of  Washington’s 
famous  equestrian  statues.  These  grounds  are  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  President’s  Park,  immediately 
south  of  the  Treasury  Building.  The  space  about  the 
statue  is  parked  and  planted,  and  a series  of  walks 
and  paved  spaces  of  different  areas  surrounding  it 
give  views  from  any  point,  and  at  any  distances. 

The  monument  is  the  most  elaborate  of  the  many 
famous  statues  in  Washington.  The  stately  figure  of 
Sherman  on  his  horse  stands  52  feet  high  on  a pedes- 
tal of  Woodbury  granite,  which  rises  from  a base  58 
feet  wide.  There  are  six  other  pieces  of  sculpture 
in  bronze — two  allegorical  figures  representing  Peace 
and  War  on  either  side  of  the  pedestal,  and  four  stat- 
ues of  soldiers,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  base,  repre- 
senting respectively,  the  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery 
and  engineers.  In  addition  there  are  on  the  four  faces 
of  the  pedestal  bas-relief  scenes  from  Sherman’s  mil- 
itary career  and  medallion  portraits  of  his  staff  offi- 
cers. 

The  story  gf  the  making  of  the  monument  is  an 
interesting  one.  The  commission  was  awarded  the 
Danish-American  sculptor  Carl  Rohl-Smith  in  1896, 


and  upon  his  death  in  1900,  his  widow  contracted  with 
other  sculptors  to  carry  out  his  conception.  Lauritz 
Jensen  of  Copenhagen  finished  the  statue,  put  the  final 
touches  on  the  bas-reliefs  and  made  the  badge  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Sigvald  Asbjornsen  of  Chi- 
cago completed  the  last  of  the  four  soldiers,  three  of 
them  and  the  surmounting  group,  having  been  nearly 
completed  by  Mr.  Rohl-Smith  before  his  death.  Mrs. 
Theo.  Ruggles-Kitson  of  Boston  made  the  four  dou- 
ble medallions.  Stephan  Binding  started  the  groups 
of  War  and  Peace  in  Denmark  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  was  to  complete  them  in  this  country.  He 
fell  ill,  however,  and  sent  Carl  J.  Bonnesen  in  his 
stead.  Bonnesen  did  the  group  Peace,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Deimiark,  leaving  Sigvald  Asbjornsen  to 
complete  the  last  group.  War.  The  work  was  finally 
completed  and  unveiled  in  1903  at  a cost  of  $96,000. 

The  bronze  work  was  cast  by  the  Gorham  Co.  of 
New  York,  and  the  Harrison  Granite  Co.  of  New 
York  were  the  contractors  for  the  pedestal.  When 
the  construction  of  the  foundation  was  begun,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  ground  was  so  marshy  as  to  re- 
quire the  driving  of  many  35-foot  piles,  so  that  the 
entire  foundation  extends  farther  below  the  ground 
than  the  monument  does  above  it. 


Planting  Plan  of 
Sherman  Plaza. 

The  planting  scheme 
for  the  plaza,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  numbers 
on  the  accompanying 
plan,  is  as  follows : 

I,  2,  12,  13,  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora ; 3, 

4,  9,  10,  Berberis  purpurea ; 

5,  8,  Tsuga  canadensis;  6, 
7,  Berberis  Thunbergii ; ii, 

14.  54.  55,  56,  57  58,  65,  66, 

67,  68,  69.  Picea  alba;  15, 
22,  29,  36,  Thuja  vervxani ; 
16,  17,  23,  24,  30,  31,  37, 
38,  Retinispora  pisifera  au- 
rea ; 18,  19,  32,  33,  Cornus 
florida  rubra ; 20,  21,  34, 
35,  Hibiscus  syriacus;  25, 
26,  39,  40,  Cercidiphyllum 
Japonicum ; 27,  28,  41,  42, 
Corylus  purpurea;  43,  Acer 
rubrum;  70,  71,  Ulmus 

Americana;  44,  61,  Cercis 
Japonica;  45,  62,  Rosa 
rugosa;  46,  52,  53,  Spiraea 
Thunbergii ; 47,  48,  49,  50, 
51,  Picea  excelsa;  59,  63, 
Weigela  amabilis  ; 60,  Loni- 
cera ; 64  Acer  saccharum. 
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GRANITE  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN,  BALTIMORE. 
Wyatt  & Nolting,  Archs. 


GRANITE  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN,  MONUMENT  SQUARE,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


The  drinking  fountain  illustrated  on  this  page,  has 
recently  been  erected  in  Monument  Square,  Balti- 
more, by  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals.  It  was  designed  by  Lawrence  Fowler, 
of  the  firm  of  Wyatt  & Nolting,  architects,  of  Balti- 
more, and  was  approved  by  the  Municipal  Art  Com- 
mission. 

The  fountain  is  22  feet  in  circumference,  and  is 


built  of  Maryland  gray  granite  from  the  Guilford 
quarries  of  the  Maryland  Granite  Co.  It  has  two 
principal  basins,  one  for  horses  that  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  wear  tight  check  rains,  and  the  lower  one 
for  horses  that  can  drink  naturally,  lowering  their 
necks  and  dipping  their  noses  and  mouths  in  the  re- 
freshing liquid.  Still  lower  are  two  small  bowls  for 
dogs  and  cats.  The  total  cost  was  about  $2,300. 


GATEWAY  OF  NATIVE  STONE  ON  LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN 


Point  Park  on  Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.,  has  an 
imposing  gateway  and  walls  of  the  native  stone,  which 
abounds  upon  the  mountain.  It  occurs  in  dark  red, 
gray,  very  light  yellow  and  pink,  but  all  colors  are 
hard  and  durable.  The  entire  front,  gate  and  towers 


are,»of  stone,  and  make  an  imposing  appearance. 

The  view  from  Point  Park,  extending  sixty  miles, 
including  the  valleys  Lookout  and  Chattanooga,  with 
the  mountain  spurs  and  the  Tennessee  river,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  United  States. 
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GOVERNMENT  STATISTICS  OF  PARK  SERVICE  NEEDED 

[Paper  by  G.  A,  Parker  at  the  Convention  or  Park  Superintendents,) 


Our  president  has  asked  me  to  discuss  what  assistance  our 
United  States  Census  Bureau  or  some  department  of  our 
national  government  could  be  to  municipal  park  work.  I do 
so  gladly,  believing  it  lies  in  its  power  to  be  an  immense  help 
in  our  work,  for  it  seems  certain  that  nothing  short  of  a 
national  vision  is  able  to  take  in  the  work  as  a whole  and 
bring  to  'it  that  unity,  simplicity  and  character  upon  which  it 
depends  in  order  to  produce  those  beneficial  results  which  it 
is  capable  of  doing. 

The  indications  are  that  within  a generation  or  so  about 
one-half  of  the  nation’s  children  will  be  born  and  brought  up 
under  urban  conditions  and  that  the  city  must  depend  upon 
its  own  children  to  an  ever  increasing  extent  to  manage  its 
own  affairs ; that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  country  to  fur- 
nish a sufficient  number  of  young  men  and  women  for  the 
city’s  needs,  as  they  have  been  able  to  in  the  past.  It,  there- 
fore, becomes  imperative  that  city  conditions  are  such  that 
children  city  born  and  bred  may  have  such  environments  as 
will  enable  them  to  grow  into  healthy  and  vigorous  men  and 
women  physically,  mentally,  morally  and  spiritually,  and  the 
function  which  is  to  have  a most  important  bearing  upon  this 
work  is  the  park.  The  need  is  great,  the  result  to  be  ac- 
complished worthy  of  the  nation’s  best  effort,  and  conditions 
are  such  that  nothing  short  of  a national  work  can  bring  it 
about.  A city,  no  matter  how  great,  is  but  a small  factor  in 
the  question  as  a whole.  It  would  also  require  an  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  a way  that  city  charters  do  not  provide  for. 
A state  is  too  local  to  take  up  the  question  as  a whole.  The 
nation  is  the  smallest  unit  that  can  successfully  do  this  work, 
for  it  means  the  study  of  a world-wide  problem,  a study  of 
what  other  countries  are  doing  as  well  as  our  own. 

The  Census  Bureau  is  already  doing  a very  good  work  in 
giving  out  such  information  as  can  be  obtained  from  inquiries 
and  examinations  of  records  at  the  city  hall.  To  each  city  of 
over  25,000  population  an  agent  is  sent  with  a series  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  municipal  affairs,  and  in  that  list  of  ques- 
tions are  several  most  valuable  ones  relating  to  parks,  and, 
as  far  as  information  is  obtainable  at  the  city  halls  of  our 
cities,  these  special  agents  obtain  it  along  with  the  information 
relating  to  other  municipal  functions ; and  a most  valuable 
mass  of  statistics  has  been  sent  out  since  Congress  passed 
the  act  authorizing  it  some  eight  years  ago. 

At  first  thought  this  might  seem  to  be  all  that  would  be 
needed  and  that  parks  were  as  well  provided  for  in  this  re- 
spect as  our  streets,  sewers,  lighting,  policing,  schools,  libra- 
ries, etc.,  and  that  we  had  no  reason  to  seek  further,  but 
park  conditions  differ  from  other  functions.  The  others 
which  are  of  equal  or  of  apparently  more  importance  have 
had  the  thoughts  and  experiences  of  the  best  minds  for  sev- 
eral generations,  or  they  have  offered  such  a promising  field 
for  personal  gain  that  they  have  attracted  to  them  the  best 
energies  of  many  men  of  ability,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
introduction  of  electricity.  Parks,  on  the  contrary,  while  of 
as  much  importance  as  the  most  important  city  functions,  have 
not  yet  received  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  several  genera- 
tions of  experience,  nor  have  they  attracted  that  thought 
which  comes  so  promptly  where  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
personal  gain,  for  the  possibility  of  great  gain  in  park  work 
does  not  exist,  and,  therefore,  men  of  great  ability  in  the 
full  vigor  of  their  lives  have  not  the  stimulant  to  engage  in 
this  work.  True,  men  of  the  greatest  capacity  and  from  the 
best  motives  have  devoted  years  of  time  to  the  work,  but 
usually  in  a philanthropic  way  with  other  interests  sharing 
their  thoughts  and  time.  Great  and  good  results  have  been 
accomplished  by  them,  but  that  hard  and  vigorous,  positive 


knowledge  of  what  is  best  for  a city  as  to  its  parks  or  how 
to  best  construct  them  and  manage  them  does  not  exist. 

We  lack  woefully  positive  knowledge  as  to  the  relationship 
of  park  areas  and  what  they  should  do  for  the  people.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  and  many  suppositions  have  been 
brought  forward  as  to  what  different  people  have  thought 
this  relationship  ought  to  be ; but  positive  knowledge  is 
wanting,  and  none  realize  this  fact  more  than  those  who  have 
studied  the  question  most.  Unfortunately,  parks  have  been 
considered  as  a sort  of  a luxury,  as  a womanish,  childish 
affair,  somewhat  unnecessary  and  yet  well  enough  to  have 
but  which  could  be  dispensed  with  without  great  detriment. 
This  feeling  toward  the  parks  is  fast  changing  and  they  are 
being  recognized  as  a necessity,  and  their  function  as  one 
of  the  greatest  importance ; yet  conditions  are  such  that  they 
offer  no  inducement  for  speculative  enterprise  as  a private 
business  proposition.  They  offer  but  little  inducement  in  the 
way  of  returns  for  time  and  energy  spent.  Salaries  are  low 
and  bring  poorer  returns  than  can  be  obtained  for  the  same 
amount  of  superior  efficiency  elsewhere,  and,  therefore, 
many  times  men  are  employed  who  are  not  able  to  fill  the 
requirements,  and  this,  of  course,  means  slow  progress, 
gives  a false  light  and  a great  loss  to  the  city.  How 
great  this  loss  is  few  people  realize. 

It  takes  more  than  a house  to  make  a home.  It  takes  more 
than  a piece  of  land  for  a park  to  fulfill  its  function  in 
municipal  life.  Primarily,  a park  is  not  a lot  of  open  land 
within  a city.  It  is  the  people  who  use  the  land  that  con- 
stitute the  park  and  not  the  land  they  use;  just  as  it  is  the 
people  who  live  in  the  city  that  make  the  city  and  not 
the  buildings  and  streets.  New  York  would  not  be  a city  if 
ever}-  human  being  was  to  leave  it;  it  would  be  but  a city 
corpse.  Not  that  a city  can  exist  without  buildings,  but  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  buildings  are  the  shell 
and  the  people  are  the  city  and  that  the  park,  unless  used, 
is  a dead  thing  and  not  in  its  primary  sense  a park  at  all, 
no  matter  how  divinely  beautiful  it  may  have  been  made. 

A park  is  land  within  a city  where  people  may  have  the 
freedom  and  influence  of  the  country. 

I want  to  establish  another  viewpoint  of  parks  than  by  the 
acre.  For  several  years  I have  tried  earnestly  to  solve  the 
park  problem  by  acreage  to  determine  what  acres  might  pro- 
vide. Apparently  the  strongest  attractions  for  the  great  mass 
of  people  in  our  cities  are  other  people ; and  the  outdoor  places 
frequented  the  most  are  the  streets,  but  the  street  is  purely 
urban,  with  an  artificial  floor  and  artificial  sides.  True,  over- 
head there  is  the  sky  ever  beautiful  and  ever  changing,  but 
the  range  of  sight  seldom  goes  above  the  second  story. 

Now,  if  urban  scenes  and  influences  can  make  that  which 
is-  best  of  the  human  body,  mind,  and  heart,  then  the  whole 
problem  might  be  solved  by  widening  our  streets  into  promen- 
ades, but  experience  has  proven  in  the  past,  and  it  probably 
will  remain  true  in  the  future,  that  purely  urban  conditions 
cannot  produce  that  which  is  best  in  mankind,  that  only 
through  country  freedom  and  country  influences  can  the  best 
in  him  be  developed.  Therefore,  parks  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  city  life,  if  those  who  are  born  and  bred  in  the  city 
are  to  be  kept  from  degenerating. 

It  has  become  so  unsatisfactory  to  me  to  say  that  a park 
system  consists  of  so  many  acres  and  has  such  a ratio  of 
area  to  population  or  valuation,  and  has  cost  such  an 
amount,  and  has  such  a rank  when  compared  with  other 
cities  that  I want  to  set  up  another  yardstick  to  measure 
our  parks  by,  especially  as  I believe  it  is  a better  one. 
It  is  not  of  so  much  importance  whether  we  are  doing 
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more  or  less  than  some  other  cities,  the  important  mat- 
ter is  what  we  are  actually  doing  for  our  own  people. 
It  is  much  better,  it  seems  to  me,  to  range  up  our  parks 
measured  by  what  they  supply  to  the  people  who  use 
them  rather  than  acres  and  cost. 

The  Census  Bureau  is  already  giving  us  what  we  can 
reasonably  expect  regarding  park  areas,  yearly  expenses, 
etc.  Their  work  along  these  lines  seems  quite  satisfactory, 
but  that  is  measuring  parks  by  the  low  standard  of  physi- 
cal relationship.  What  I would  like  to  see  in  addition  to 
what  is  now  being  done,  would  be  to  have  them  mea- 
sured by  what  they  are  giving,  or  arc  prepared  to  fur- 
nish to  the  people  and  what  use  the  people  make  of 
them.  This  information  would  be  of  much  greater  value 
than  that  of  area  and  cost,  and  I believe  it  could  be  ob- 
tained after  a few  years  of  experience  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  or  by  some  department  of  the  government. 

There  are  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  but  none  of  them 
unsurmountable.  The  data  for  such  statements  does  not 
now  exist.  No  special  agent  of  the  government  can  go 
from  city  to  city  and  find  this  data  already  prepared  ready 
for  tabulation,  for  it  does  not  exist  in  any  record  in  any 
city  and  is  not  known  by  any  person,  but  the  facts,  never- 
theless, do  exist,  and  although  unknown,  are  not  un- 
knowable. They  can  be  learned,  but  only  by  those  per- 
sons who  are  well  acquainted  with  municipal  conditions, 
who  can  interpret  what  they  find  as  they  go  from  city 
to  city,  who  can  read,  first  hand,  from  the  park  area  it- 
self, the  story  which  it  is  telling  to  the  people  it  serves. 
At  present  I believe  it  is  only  possible  to  obtain  this 
knowledge,  which  is  so  much  needed,  by  an  actual  ob- 
servation of  actual  conditions.  It  cannot  be  known  by  se- 
curing answers  to  any  series  of  questions  that  can  be  de- 
vised or  asked  of  any  park  employee,  or  person  interested 
in  parks,  for  however  well  they  may  know  their  own  local 
condition,  yet  at  best  it  is  only  local  and  general  principles 
are  not  evolved  from  one  example — for  a man  cannot  be- 
come a good  judge  of  cattle  by  milking  one  cow,  so  a man 
cannot  learn  all  there  is  to  be  known  about  parks,  if  his 
interest  is  localized  in  the  parks  of  his  own  city.  To 
know  parks  he  must  go  from  city  to  city  to  see  parks 
on  parks,  study  them,  interpret  them,  know  them  by 
heart  and  love  them. 

This  then  is  what  I would  like  to  have  the  national 
government  do  in  addition  to  the  statistics  it  is  now 
sending  out:  To  find  some  person  with  a practical  park 
experience,  who  knows  parks,  and  loves  them,  and  who 
knows  municipal  affairs  and  the  province  of  the  different 
city  functions,  who  knows  the  people  and  is  in  sympathy 
with  that  great  majority  of  all  cities — the  common  people, 
who  knows  trees  and  plants  as  a father  knows  his  chil- 
dren, who  can  interpret  lines,  surfaces,  forms  and  colors, 
and  the  influence  they  have  on  the  human  mind  and  heart, 
a man  who  is  capable,  if  it  was  known,  of  understanding 
and  appreciating  all  that  parks  may  mean  to  a city;  and 
when  they  have  found  such  a man  to  send  him  forth  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  the  parks,  and  to  write  it  out. 

Would  they  be  justified  in  doing  this?  I think  so,  for 
already  one-third  of  our  people  live  under  urban  condi- 
tions, and  every  one  of  them  so  living  is  influenced  by 
the  correct  solution  of  this  problem,  and  what  helps  the 
people  is  surely  no  small  matter.  If  the  only  question 
was  the  saving  of  dollars  and  cents,  it  would  pay  a 
thousand  times  over,  for  about  twelve  million  dollars  is 
now  annually  expended  in  park  work,  and  this  knowledge 
would  enable  that  money  to  do  twice  as  much  good  as  it 
does  now.  The  interest  involved  is,  therefore,  large 
enough  to  justify  the  work. 


Aimual  reports  or  extracts  from  tkem^  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photographs  of  vnproveynents  or  dis- 
tincthye  features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department. 


B.  P.  Wagner,  of  Sidney,  O.,  has  been  employed  to 
plan  a complete  system  of  parks  for  Marion,  O.  Each 
park  is  to  be  developed  on  distinctive  lines.  The  most 
important  tract  will  be  South  Park,  which  will  have  a lake 
and  other  ornamental  features  of  interest.  The  North 
Park  will  be  a thickly  wooded  tract  and  will  have  two 
small  lakes.  The  East  Park  will  be  chiefly  designed  as 
a city  playground  with  grounds  for  all  outdoor  sports 
and  a section  reserved  for  small  children. 

* * * 

The  park  board  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  begun  the 
experimental  sprinkling  of  its  macadam  driveways  with 
oil.  Parts  of  Van  Horn  Boulevard,  Meyer  Boulevard  and 
a section  of  roadway  in  Swope  Park  are  being  sprinkled, 
and  the  experiment  it  is  said  if  successful  will  mean  a 
saving  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  cost  of  maintenance. 
Residuum  oil  is  being  used  at  a cost  of  50  or  60  cents  per 
gallon,  or  about  5 cents  per  square  yard  sprinkled.  The 
oil  is  laid  upon  the  macadam  by  the  use  of  a regular 
sprmkling  cart.  Tw'o  coats  are  to  be  applied  at  once. 
Not  only  is  the  experiment  ex-pected  to  lay  the  dust  but 
is  also  expected  that  its  cohesive  property  will  hold  the 
crushed  stone  more  firmly  together. 

* * * 

The  park  department  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  making 
war  on  wild  carrot.  Superintendent  Parker  says  that  the 
plant  is  of  very  strong  vitality.  It  is  a biennial.  The 
first  year  it  devotes  all  its  nourishment  to  the  root  and 
leaves  above  the  ground  a flat  stumpy  growth  that  the 
cutter  does  not  affect.  The  second  year  it  lives  on  the 
nourishment  its  roots  have  absorbed  and  develops  a flower 
that  turns  into  a great  quanity  of  seed.  This  ends  the 
life  of  the  plant.  The  drain  on  the  root  the  second  year 
reduces  it  in  size.  The  only  way  to  properly  exterminate 
the  wild  carrot  is  to  pull  out  the  plant.  This  should  be 
done  the  second  year  when  the  root  reduced  in  sizes  does 
not  fit  its  hole  and  is  easily  extracted,  and  also  when  the 
seed  is  in  the  milk. 

* * 

Delegate  Otto  has  introduced  an  ordinance  into  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  St.  Louis  providing  regulations  for 
the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  city,  and  penalties 
for  their  destruction  or  injury.  The  ordinance  was  drawn 
up  by  City  Forester  Meyer.  The  ordinance  provides  that 
permits  for  planting,  spraying  or  removing  trees  or 
shrubs  shall  be  issued  to  such  only  as  in  the  opinion  of 
the  City  Forester  are  competent  to  perform  the  work. 
It  also  holds  that  where  it  is  found  necessary  to  trim 
trees  for  stringing  wires  the  damage  shall  be  paid  by  the 
companies  who  do  the  work.  It  also  prohibits  the  use 
of  climbing  irons  on  trees,  and  prohibits  the  owners  of 
horses  and  other  animals  from  allowing  the  beasts  to 
(Continued  on  page  VII.) 
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MENOMONIE,  WIS.,  AND  ITS  GROWTH  OF  CIVIC  SPIRIT 


! An  interesting  study  of  civic  development  brought 
about  by  the  influence  of  actual  work  accomplished  is 
to  be  found  in  the  city  of  Menomonie  in  northwestern 
Wisconsin.  Nature  did  much  for  the  city  in  land- 
' scape  beauty,  with  a lake  near  its  very  center,  an  in- 

i teresting  river  and  its  blufifs,  as  well  as  several  attrac- 
tive creeks  in  virgin  timber  and  more  or  less  used  for 

boating.  Its  water  frontage  is  quite  remarkable  for 

a city  of  its  size  and  location.  Chief  among  its  at- 
tractions as  a city  Menomonie  has  a fine  school  sys- 
‘ tern  due  to  a large  extent  to  the  generosity  of  one  of 
? its  prominent  citizens.  Senator  Stout.  In  addition  to 
j an  unusual  graded  school  system,  the  Stout  Manual 
\ Training  School  and  a school  of  physical  culture  are 


used  for  a part  of  the  school  work.  The  county  has 
two  schools  here,  one  for  the  training  of  her  teachers 
and  one  for  her  farmers  as  well — these  being  among 
the  first  of  their  kind  in  the  country.  Still  further 
advanced  in  their  scope  are  three  training  schools  for 
teachers  of  kindergarten  work,  domestic  science,  and 
the  mechanic  arts  open  to  students  from  the  state  of 
Wisconsin. 

Due  to  the  assistance  and  efforts  of  the  founder  of 
the  manual  training  school  the  central  school  grounds 
have  been  laid  out  with  a large  shrub  collection  to 
give  the  best  landscape  effects.  It  includes  both  native 
and  exotic  plants  arranged  according  to  family  with 
a view  to  students’  use.  This  work  was  planned  bv 
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GROUNDS  OF  EAST  SIDE  SCHOOD. 
Menomonie.  Wis. 


Warren  H.  Manning,  of  Boston,  who  has  had  charge 
of  all  this  work  for  Mr.  Stout.  The  work  was  car- 
ried out  by  his  representative  on  the  ground.  Four 
outlying  schools  have  been  beautified  in  the  same 
wav  on  a less  elaborate  scale  by  the  use  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines.  Any  work  of  this  kind,  desired 
bv  the  citizens  of  Menomonie,  is  encouraged  by  ad- 
vice. suggestions  and  sale  of  plants  at  cost.  The  re- 
sults have  been  very  encouraging,  and  in  the  course 
of  years,  the  appearance  of  the  city  has  much  im- 
proved. 

The  influence  of  this  public  spirit  is  now  felt  in  the 
inception  of  a park  movement.  A commission  has 
been  formed  as  well  as  an  improvement  society  to  ac- 
cjuire  much  of  the  water  frontage  for  park  purposes, 
and  to  improve  some  of  the  existing  unattractive 
spots.  A good  number  of  citizens  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  pay  a stated  sum  each  year  for  this  work. 
They  have  acquired  title  to  a large  part  of  the  lake 
shore,  and  have  spent  considerable  money  in  its  im- 
provement. 

This  year  Mr.  Stout  employed  the  services  of  Mr. 
Manning  to  prepare  a comprehensive  park  plan,  to  be 
used  by  the  citizens  in  the  future.  The  plan  includes 
the  improvement  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Menomin  by 
suitable  drives,  paths,  provision  for  bathing  and  boat- 
ing. A drive  up  the  river  from  the  lake  to  Evergreen 
Cemetery  is  proposed  as  part  of  the  scheme.  The 
acquiring  of  lands  down  the  river  below  the  dam  is 
advised  to  ensure  protection  of  its  rapids  and  running 
M'ater.  Along  Wilson  Creek,  the  boating  resort  of 
the  city,  drives  and  paths  are  suggested,  and  protec- 
tion of  both  bluffs,  covered  with  much  original  pine, 
strongly  urged.  A reservation  along  a steep  bluff 
covered  with  virgin  pine  southwest  of  the  city,  is  pro- 
Auded  for.  This  will  be  accessible  by  drives  and  paths 
from  the  city  to  Galloway  Creek.  The  drive  down 
the  river  will  serve  to  give  access  to  Paradise  Valley, 
a much  frequented  natural  glen  filled  with  wild  flow- 
ers along  a rapid,  falling  brook.  Riverside  park,  al- 
ready much  used,  will  also  be  on  this  river  road. 

It  is  thought  that  this  plan  if  fully  executed  will 


secure  for  Menomonie  an  unusual  system  of  parks 
for  a city  of  its  size.  Its  two  parks  and  several  school 
grounds  already  attract  favorable  comment  and  with 
her  water  frontage  safe  from  private  spoliation,  the 
appearance  of  the  city  will  keep  pace  with  the  schools. 

For  the  execution  of  this  park  work,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  citizen  body  is  expected  to  further  the  good 
work  started  by  one  of  the  citizens.  It  is  not  to  be 
the  work  of  this  year  or  next,  but  for  all  time. 

Charles  H.  Ramsdell. 


AMERICAN  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION  IN  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION,  MILWAUKEE.  OCT.  24,25,26. 

The  executive  committee  of  tlie  American  Civic 
Association  has  decided  upon  October  24,  25  and  26 
as  the  dates  for  the  annual  convention  to  be  held  in 
Milwaukee.  Each  year  there  is  an  increased  attend- 
ance at  these  meetings,  and  the  correspondence  at  the 
association  headquarters  indicates  a very  successful 
convention. 

The  preliminary  program  has  already  been  outlined 
in  these  pages, 


BOULDER  MONUMENT,  GREENVILLE,  O. 

The  granite  boulder  monument  and  bronze  tablet 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  were  un- 
veiled in  August  at  Greenville,  O.,  to  commemorate 
the  I nth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
Greenville  by  General  Anthony  Wayne  and  the  allied 
tribes  of  the  Northwest  which  took  place  there. 
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WHAT  WK  MIGHT  SEE. 

View  behind  the  Billboards  seen  in  No.  1. 


NO.  2.  WHAT  WE  SEE. 


WHAT  WE  MIGHT  SEE. 

View  behind  the  Billbcards  in  No.  2. 


NO.  1.  WHAT  WE  SEE. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Club  Committee  on  the 
Abuse  of  Public  Advertising  has  been  collecting  and 
publishing  in  the  local  press  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
some  views  presenting  “both  sides”  of  the  billboard, 
contrasting  the  front  and  back,  and  showing  what 
we  see  and  what  we  might  see. 

The  first  two  illustrations  at  the  right  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Worcester  Gazette,  accompanied  by  the 
following  comment ; 

“The  above  cuts  represent  what  we  see  as  we  pass 
the  Gates  lane  car  barn,  and  what  we  ought  to  see  and 
would  see  if  our  rights  were  respected.  As  soon  as 
we  come  to  a realizing'  sense  of  what  is  ours  by  natu- 
ral right,  we  shall  not  allow  our  public  ways  and 
parks  to  be  disfigured  by  these  hideous  monstrosities. 
Billboards  which  deface  streets  and  vacant  lots  are  the 
only  organized  opposition  to  public  betterment. 

“Billboard  advertising  is  a blight  upon  real  estate 
values.  It  is  an  injustice  to  individuals  by  its  en- 
croachment upon  homes  and  private  property.  It  is 
a robbery  of  the  right  of  individuals  and  of  the  com- 
munity by  damage  to  property  which  it  adjoins  in 
violation  of  the  underlying  principle  of  law  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

“To  place  these  boards  along  our  public  ways,  which 
have  been  made  beautiful  by  taxation  of  the  people, 
is  an  imposition  upon  the  whole  community.  The 
fact  that  this  form  of  advertising  has  been  taken  up 
so  largely  by  liquor  and  patent  medicine  firms  ought 
to  prevent  any  reputable  business  house  from  being 
reckoned  in  the  same  class  of  advertisers. 
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Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  thevi,  historical  shetchcs., 
^ descriptive  circulars^  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive  features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department- 


The  South  Woodlawn  Improvement  Society,  Paw- 
tucket, R.  I.,  has  planted  more  than  three  hundred  shade 
trees  in  the  South  Woodlawn  district  and  has  completed 
arrangements  for  planting  one  hundred  more.  They  ex- 
pect to  make  this  the  most  beautiful  section  of  the  city 
in  a few  years.  The  society  conducted  a prize  contest 
for  the  best  kept  home  grour.ds  and  is  soon  to  make  the 
awards  of  prizes. 

He  * * 

The  Blithewood  Improvement  Society,  of  Worcester. 
Mass.,  is  considering  the  erection  of  a building  for  the 
use  of  the  society,  and  a committee  has  been  appointed- 
to  select  a site  and  report  on  the  cost  of  the  structure. 
The  society  conducted  a very  successful  prize  gardening 
-contest  during  the  past  season,  offering  prizes  for  both 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens  grown  by  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

* * * 

The  Village  Improvement  Society  of  Sandwich,  Mass., 
at  its  recent  annual  meeting  heard  an  interesting  report  of 
the  historical  branch  submitted  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Holway, 
who  was  asked  to  prepare  an  article  for  the  next  meeting 
on  subjects  of  local  historical  interest.  Interesting  pa- 
pers were  also  submitted  on  the  old  houses  of  Sandwich. 
The  following  officers  were  elected;  President,  Wm.  L. 
Nye;  vice-presidents,  John  S.  Smith  and  Chas  H.  Moers; 
secretary,  Frederic  S.  Pope;  treasurer,  Fletcher  Clark. 

if.  if. 

The  Civic  Improvement  League,  of  Flalifax,  N.  S.,  is 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  planting  of  trees  throughout 
the  city.  The  plan  is  for  the  league  to  secure  the  trees 
and  get  the  co-operation  of  the  city  authorities  in 
planting  them.  Some  of  the  other  matters  to  which  the 
league  is  giving  attention  'are:  The  cleaning  of  the 
streets;  removing  of  billboards;  the  formation  of  junior 
civic  reform  leagues  in  the  schools;  and  the  removal  of 
insanitary  buildings. 

if  if. 

The  Village  Improvement  Association  of  Easthampton, 
Mass.,  has  awarded  prizes  for  the  best-appearing  private 
grounds.  For  the  promotion  of  interest  in  the  excellent 
purpose  evenly  through  the  town,  division  was  made  into 
five  districts  and  three  prizes  were  awarded  in  each  dis- 
trict. The  appearance  of  the  town  in  respect  to  the  care 
and  taste  shown  in  the  maintenance  of  private  grounds 
receives  many  compliments  from  visitors,  and  the  work 
of  the  society  finds  the  people  hearty  in  their  co-opera- 
tion. 

* * * 

The  work  of  improvement  associations  and  women’s 
-clubs  of  Iowa  has  covered  a wide  range  of  successful 
efforts.  At  Nevada,  the  City  Federation  since  its  organi- 
zation six  years  ago,  has  endeavored  to  further  sentiment 


in  favor  of  civic  tidiness  by  discussions  in  the  meetings, 
paragraphs  in  the  newspapers,  and  by  reporting  to  the 
city  council  .persistent  violations  of  ordinances  requiring 
clean  streets  and  alleys;  also  by  the  placing  of  galvanized 
iron  waste  boxes  at  the  corners  of  the  main  business 
streets. 

Ottumwa  inaugurated  a city  cleaning  day,  and  until  the 
city  took  charge  of  the  work  the  civic  department  of  the 
Ottumwa  Women’s  Club  had  charge  of  cleaning  and  beau- 
tifying the  city  park.  Garbage  cans  have  been  bobght  and 
placed  at  24  street  corners,  and  one  man  was  employed 
one  summer  to  keep  two  blocks  of  the  main  street  clean, 
just  to  show  how  things  could  be  kept. 

The  Village  Improvement  Club,  of  Corning,  has  the 
credit  of  securing  a fire  alarm  tower,  a drinking  fountain 
for  man  and  beast,  a transformed  depot  park  and  a gen- 
eral cleaning  up  of  Corning. 

In  Cedar  Rapids  the  beautifying  of  vacant  lots  has  been 
the  biggest  movement.  The  club  also  has  the  credit  of 
first  agitating  the  subject  that  led  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  ordinance  “forbidding  spitting  upon  the  sidewalks.” 

In  Dubuque,  the  women  secured  a better  collection  of 
garbage  and  for  a longer  period.  They  also  selected  a 
section  of  alley  in  the  central  and  dirtiest  part  of  the 
city  and  kept  it  cleaner  than  the  streets  on  either  side. 
Someone  with  a sense  of  things  named  it  Paradise  Alley 
and  it  came  into  notice  and  use  as  a public  thoroughfare. 

^ ^ 

The  graceful  drinking  fountain  illustrated  herewith 
stands  in  the  rotunda  of  the  new  City  Hall  at  Savannah, 

Ga.  It  was  designed  and  modeled  by  F.  Mirando,  sculp- 
tor, New  York,  under  the  direction  of  H.  W.  Witcover, 
architect  of  the  building. 

The  work  is  a 
particularly  pleasing 
piece  of  sculpture 
and  is  most  effective 
as  a fountain ; the 
central  jets  Issuing 
from  the  cornucopia 
in  the  child’s  hand 
descend  into  the 
basin.  From  the  basin 
the  water  flows  over 
the  edge  in  an  almost 
unbroken  sheet.  On 
the  underside  of  the 
basin  have  been  af- 
fixed electric  lamps, 
and  with  the  differ-  C 
ent  colored  lights  ^ 
shining  through  the 
veil  of  water  make, 
at  night,  a most 
pleasing  effect. 

The  work  of  cast- 
ing in  bronze  and 
the  arrangement  of 
the  water  jets  and 
the  installation  of 
the  electric  work  was 
done  at  the  foundry 
of  Jno.  Williams. 

Inc.,  of  New  York. 

The  work  is  copy- 
righted by  Jno.  Wil- 
liams. 


COPYRIGHT  1905,  BY  JNO.  WILLIAMS 

DRINKING  FOUNTAIN, 
SAVANNAH,  GA. 

F.  Mirando,  Sc. 
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EFFECTS  OF  ESCAPING  ILLUMINATING  GAS  ON  TREES 

ber  of  cubic  feet  which  annually  escapes  into  the  soil  is  quite 
large. 

There  are  a large  number  of  joints  in  gas  mains  in  which 
can  be  detected  only  slight  leakage ; perhaps  from  two  to 
three  cubic  feet  a day.  whereas  there  are  others  in  which  the 
leakage  is  very  extensive  and  thousands  of  cubic  feet  of  gas 
escape  into  the  soil  in  the  course  of  a year.  Even  these 
smaller  leaks,  where  the  outflow  is  only  from  two  to  three 
cubic  feet  a day,  are  capable  of  producing  injury  to  trees  in 
the  course  of  time,  since  the  soil  becomes  charged  with  gas 
to  quite  an  extent  in  a few  years.  Should  the  roots  of  trees 
happen  to  be  near  these  leaks,  the  trees  will  become  un- 
healthy, but  will  perhaps  not  die.  There  are  hundreds  of 
city  trees  affected  in  this  manner  and  gas  is  seldom  suspected 
of  giving  rise  to  their  sickly  condition.  In  the  eastern  states, 
at  least,  there  are  three  kinds  of  gas  used,  viz.,  water  gas, 
coal  gas,  and  oil  gas.  So  far  as  the  effects  of  these  various 
gases  on  trees  are  concerned,  there  apparently  is  little  or  no 
difference,  since  they  all  contain  similar  elements  which  con- 
stitute poisons  to  the  tree. 

There  are  two  classes  of  effects  that  may  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  results  of  gas  poisoning:  first,  incipient 
cases,  and  second,  pronounced  cases.  In  the  first  series  we 
have  those  already  alluded  to  as  arising  from  small  leaks, 
and  the  ground  in  such  cases  never  gets  fully  charged  for 
any  considerable  distance.  This  may  not  result  in  killing  the 
tree  directly,  but  it  places  it  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  and 
there  is  likely  to  be  a large  amount  of  dead  wood  found  in 
such  trees  annually.  Occasionally  a large  tree  may  have  a 
small  leakage  and  this  single  root  will  be  affected  and  por- 
tions of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  direct  connection  with  this 
root  will  show  effects  of  gas  poisoning.  Such  trees  may 
suffer  with  what  is  termed  “general  debility,”  a term  which 
is  often  used  to  cover  up  a vast  amount  of  ignorance  con- 
cerning trees.  In  severe  cases  of  gas  poisoning,  such  as  take 
place  where  there  is  a large  leak,  effects  on  a tree  are  very 
pronounced,  and  where  a tree  has  once  been  severly  in- 
jured by  gas,  there  is  absolutely  no  hope  of  its  recovery; 
in  short,  where  a tree  'has  been  defoliated  or  even  half  de- 
foliated from  the  effects  of  gas  there  is  no  hope  for  such  a 
tree,  although  it  might  be  possible,  if  one  could  dig  up  all 
the  soil  around  this  tree  and  expose  it  to  the  air,  to  eliminate 
much  of  the  gas  in  the  soil,  in  which  case  the  tree  might 
show  some  attempt  at  recovery. 

The  characteristics  of  gas  poisoning  are  quite  marked  and 
can  generally  be  distinguished  from  other  cases  of  injury 


NDOUBTEDLY  a larger 
number  of  trees  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  es- 
caping illuminating  gas  at 
the  present  time  than 
in  previous  years.  The  in- 
creased death  rate  of  trees 
from  illuminating  gas  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
gas  is  more  extensi.vely  used 
at  the  present  time,  and  prob- 
ably there  are  a larger  amount 
of  leaks  at  present  than  for- 
merly on  account  of  larger 
pipes  being  in  use,  together 
with  modifications  in  the  meth- 
ods of  laying  these  pipes  and 
calking  the  joints.  At  any 
rate,  it  would  seem  that  where 
small  pipes  have  been  in  the 
ground  for  many  years  with  a 
coupling  joint  there  is  much 
less  leakage  than  where  larger 
pipes  are  used,  and  where  the 
calking  is  either  done  with 
Portland  cement  and  oakum, 
or  lead. 

There  is  a large  amount  of 
gas  produced  by  companies 
that  is  unaccounted  for.  Ac- 
cording to  the  2ist  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Gas  and  Electric 
Light  Commission  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  production  of  gas 
for  the  year  1905,  in  this  state, 
was  6,418,024,954  cubic  feet. 
The  amount  unaccounted  for 
during  that  year  was  622,304,- 
; TREE  KILLED  BY  GAS.  ^44  cubic  feet.  Or  in  other 

1 ' Photo  taken  1%  years  words,  there  was  a loss  ot 

i after  leakage.  about  lO  per  cent.  Probably 

! I this  loss  represents  more  than 

J mere  leakage,  since  part  of  this  loss  can  be  ac- 

R counted  for  by  differences  in  temperature  which  the  gases 

A kre  subjected  to  when  measured.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
-very  large  number  of  leaks  existing  in  gas  mains  and  the  num- 
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which  are  likely  to  affect  a tree.  It  requires,  however,  pretty 
close  observation  and  thorough  understanding  of  conditions 
in  order  to  distinguish  gas  poisoning  from  some  other  types 
of  injury  which  are  sometimes  likely  to  arise.  For  example, 
in  the  Gypsy  Moth  district  about  Boston,  the  trunks  of  many 
trees  have  been  treated  with  crude  oil  and  various  other  sub- 
stances which  are  exceedingly  injurious  to  trees.  Crude  oil 
or  kerosene,  when  sprayed  on  the  bark  of  a tree,  will  pene- 
trate the  bark  and  kill  the  cambium,  and  these  substances 
will  also  penetrate  the  wood  to  some  extent.  Unless  one  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  trees  poisoned 
with  gas,  it  would  be  a very  easy  matter  to  confound  these 
two  classes  of  injuries.  In  both  cases  the  bark  becomes 
loose  and  falls  off  the  tree  very  quickly.  From  careful 
observations  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  however,  the  effects  of 
crude  oil  can  be  generally  distinguished  from  those  caused  by 
gas  by  one  who  is  familiar  with  these  characteristic  injuries. 

Trees  affected  with  illuminating  gas  are  very  susceptible  to 
rapid  disintegration  (see  illustration).  One  of  the  first  effects 
of  gas  poisoning  in  summer  would  be  a yellowing  and  dry- 
ing up  of  the  foliage  and  a more  or  less  loss  of  the  same, 
according  to  the  degree  of  poisoning.  The  trunk  of  the  tree 
generally  presents  a darkened  color,  showing  an  absence  of 
life,  but  this  feature  is  not  always  present.  The  occurrence 
of  various  kinds  of  fungi  on  trees  affected  by  gas  is  rather 
conspicuous,  since  these  fungi  make  their  appearance  very 
quickly  after  a tree  has  been  injured  from  gas,  whereas 
on  trees  dying  from  other  causes  it  is  sometimes  many  years 
before  the  bark  becomes  covered  with  fungi.  The  wood  of 
trees  injured  by  gas  is  sometimes  discolored,  especially  the 
sap  wood,  and  it  has  peculiar,  characteristic  odors  which 
constitute  a good  diagnostic  feature.  Sometimes,  however, 
especially  when  the  tree  is  injured  by  gas  in  late  summer,  at 
which  time  the  flow  of  sap  is  not  so  pronounced  as  in  the 
spring,  the  odors  of  the  wood  are  not  so  marked. 

The  writer  has  had  many  years  experience  in  examining 
trees  injured  by  illuminating  gas,  and  has  had  occasion  to 
study  many  of  them  each  year.  In  our  diagnosis  of  gas  trees 
we  make  use  of  a small  hatchet  which  we  employ  to  cut  into 
the  trunk  of  a tree  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  tissue. 
In  most  cases  it  is  only  necessary  to  insert  the  hatchet  into 
the  trunk  and  gradually  pull  the  tissue  back  to  see  whether 
it  is  normal  or  abnormal.  In  such  cases  little  injury  is  done 
to  the  tree,  as  a slit  will  heal  over  in  a short  time.  In  other 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  take  out  a chip,  and  examine  the 
tissues  under  a microscope.  An  examination  of  the  larger 
roots  which  extend  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  by  means 
of  a hatchet  causes  less  disfigurement,  and  the  source  of 
leakage,  if  such  is  present,  may  be  indicated.  The  escape  of 
gas  in  the  soil  from  a leak 
follows  the  line  of  - least  re- 
sistance. For  this  reason,  if 
leakage  occurs  in  the  street  in 
front  of  a house,  one  can  usu- 
ally detect  the  odor  of  gas  in 
the  cellar,  as  the  gas  will  fol- 
low the  exterior  of  the  pipe 
leading  into  the  cellar. 

There  is  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  resistance  of  soils 
to  gas.  In  gravelly  soils  we 
have  known  gas  to  travel  2,000 
feet  without  any  difficulty  and 
escape  in  the  cellar  of  a house, 
whereas  in  heavier  soils 
gas  is  more  likely  to  be 
restricted  to  certain  areas. 


The  poisonous  properties  of  gas  to  trees  undoubtedly  con- 
sist in  the  coal  tar  products,  which  contain  such  compounds 
as  sulphates  and  cyanides,  etc.  Gas  escaping  in  the 
soil  probably  condenses  fully  as  rapidly  as  in  the  pipe.  The 
gas-drip  which  is  taken  out  of  a pipe  is  the  con- 
densed portion,  and  this  in  itself  is  very  rank  in  odor  and 
extremely  injurious  to  plants,  whether  the  volatile  products 
are  taken  in  through  the  leaves  or  the  liquid  through  the 
roots.  It  is  apparently  these  condensed  products  which  are 
taken  up  by  the  roots  and  poison  the  tree.  About  one  or 
two  per  cent  of  gas  is  absorbed  by  water  and  the  water  in 
the  soil  becomes  charged  to  a certain  extent  with  gas.  In 
the  course  of  time,  where  the  leakage  is  more  or  less  exten- 
sive, the  odor  of  the  soil  becomes  extremely  obnoxious. 
This  odor  disappears  very  quickly  when  the  soil  is  aerated; 
in  fact,  when  a gas  leak  is  found,  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to 
leave  the  ditch  open  for  a few  days  to  get  rid  of  the  strong 
odors  which  are  present  in  the  soil.  There  is  a certain  adap- 
tability of  plants  to  poisons,  and  such  occurs  in  the  case  of 
gas.  This  probably  occurs  to  some  extent  in  the  case  of 
trees,  but  the  adaptability  is  limited,  and  where  the  leakage 
of  gas  is  continuous  the  roots  are  sure  to  be  poisoned  in  time. 
The  writer  has  treated  various  small  trees  and  plants  with 
gas,  and  has  grown  them  in  water  charged  with  gas.  Gas, 
like  many  other  poisons,  acts  as  a stimulus  to  a plant  at  first, 
but  eventually  it  kills  the  roots.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
keep  roots  alive  in  water  charged  with  gas  every  24  hours 
for  a considerable  length  of  time.  Finally,  however,  after 
the  plant  has  absorbed  a certain  amount  of  gas,  the  cambium 
layer  is  affected,  and  disintegration  takes  place  rapidly.  It 
requires  a considerable  amount  of  gas  to  kill  a large  tree, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  conditions  surrounding 
a tree  are  favorable  for  maintaining  gas  in  the  soil  for  a long 
time.  We  once  treated  a large  maple  tree  with  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  This  was  done  by  digging  a hole  in  the  ground 
under  the  feeding  roots  to  a depth  of  four  feet  or  more  and 
the  gas  was  allowed  to  escape  into  the  soil  at  this  point  for 
a number  of  months.  The  result  was  that  not  the  slightest 
injury  was  done  to  the  tree.  If,  however,  the  same  amount 
of  gas  had  been  allowed  to  escape  near  a tree  located  near  a 
macadamized  road  and  the  leakage  had  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years  instead  of  three  or  four  months,  some 
injury  would  have  been  distinguished.. 

Many  gas  companies  now  recognize  the  fact  that  a certain 
amount  of  leakage  occurs  continually  and  that  a certain  num- 
ber of  trees  are  likely  to  be  killed  each  year;  therefore 
they  endeavor  to  settle  all  damages  arising  from  gas  to  trees 
out  of  the  courts.  In  Massachusetts  the  court  has  decided  in 
more  than  one  instance  that  a good-sized,  well-developed 
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tree  in  front  of  an  estate  is  worth  as  much  as  $150  or  $200 
in  the  valuation  of  that  property ; and  if  such  a tree  is  killed! 
by  gas,  the  abutter  is  entitled  to  damages.  In  most  of  the 
cases  of  gas  poisoning  the  companies  have  settled  with  the 
abutters,  allowing  anywhere  from  $5  to  $150  a tree,  according 
to  the  value  of  the  same.  A large,  fine,  handsome  tree  taken 
from  a well-kept  avenue  constitutes  a greater  loss  to  the 
abutters’  property  than  a similar  tree  on  a poor,  unkempt 
street.  Moreover,  a tree  half  killed  by  the  teeth  of  horses 
is  not  worth  as  much  as  one  in  good  condition.  In  some 
cities  gas  companies  have  settled  with  the  city  for  the  loss 
of  trees. 

According  to  the  tree  laws  in  Massachusetts,  the  gas  com- 
panies are  undoubtedly  subject  to  a fine  for  injuries  or  kill- 
ing a tree  in  addition  to  damages  which  occur  to  estates 
that  cause  a deterioration  of  property,  since  the  laws  relating 
to  trees  in  this  state  are  explicit  as  regards  injuries  to  shade 
trees.  In  some  cases  the  abutter  is  satisfied  if  new  trees  are 
planted  to  replace  the  old  ones. 

Undoubtedly  much  of  the  loss  arising  from  gas  the  past 
few  years  has  been  due  to  inferior  work  in  laying  pipes.  In 
one  small  city  where  there  were  four  miles  of  pipe  laid,  we 
were  able  to  enumerate  one  hundred  trees  that  were  injured 
beyond  recovery  from  gas  poisoning,  two  years  after  the  gas 
mains  were  laid,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  were  300  or 
400  more  trees  that  were  more  or  less  affected  by  gas,  many 
of  which  will  subsequently  die  a premature  death. 

. George  E.  Stone. 


PATCHWORK  SHRUBBERIES. 

Here  is  a plan  of  the  kind  of  arrangement  that  usu- 
ally does  duty  for  design  in  shrubberies ; 
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A sort  of  mosaic  of  a patch  of  this,  a patch  of  that, 
and  a patch  of  the  other,  all  about  the  same  size,  all 
about  the  same  shape,  and  put  together,  apparently, 
without  any  particular  system  other  than  a general 
idea  that  No.  i would  “look  well”  next  to  No.  2,  and 
No.  2 to  No.  3.  When  it  all  grows  up  the  general 
effect  is  often  not  half  bad  with  its  accompaniments 
of  neat  lawn  and  bright  skies,  the  varied  richness  and 
textures  of  the  several  patches,  their  abundant  blos- 
som at  different  times,  and,  in  short,  the  invincible 
beauty  of  all  the  material. 

But  what  relation  has  this  kind  of  thing  to  what  is 
usually  known  as  design  ? Why  does  it  appear  to  have 
no  traceable  relation  to  the  scheme  of  one’s  carpet  or 
favorite  picture  or  anything  else  constructed  on  tradi- 
tional principles  of  design?  Design  depends  on  sub- 
ordination of  parts,  on  the  predominance  of  principal 
motives  and  the  due  proportioning  of  lesser  ones,  on 
the  separation  of  mere  decorative  lines  and  surfaces 
from  constructive  ones ; and  this  subordination  is 
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traceable  in  any  piece  of  good  design  from  a small 
piece  of  jewelry  to  a Doric  column,  and  from  an  Ar- 
menian rug  to  a landscape  of  Corot.  But  this  shrub- 
bery of  patches — where  does  it  begin  and  where  does 
it  end?  What  is  there  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  and 
prevent  its  wandering  aimlessly  in  search  of  some- 
thing else  ? There  are  no  principal  parts  and  no  sec- 
ondary ones,  but  they  are  all  about  the  same  size  and 
importance.  Neither  are  the  plants  so  intermingled 
as  to  produce  an  effect  of  continuity,  of  one  mass  with 
one  motive  like  a wild  thicket,  or  a plantation  of  one 
variety.  That  simple  and  salient  principles  of  design 
can  be  applied  to  shrubbery  as  to  any  kind  of  decora- 
tion is  sure,  but  there  is  not  space  to  discuss  it  in  a 
short  article.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  en- 
courage those  who  have  such  work  to  do  to  think  for 
themselves.  H.  A.  Caparn. 
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Xaiithoceras  sorbifolia  is  a splendid  Chinese  shrub 
or  small  tree  to  which  similar  remarks  apply.  It  has 
handsome  racemes  of  white  flowers  with  a red- 
dish centre,  and  should  be  better  known.  It  is  ant 
to  die  out  southward  in  a few  years,  but  if  cut  down 
before  its  vitality  is 
exhausted  it  will 
throw  up  great  num- 
bers of  suckers  which 
after  a year  or  two 
may  be  separated 
and  grown  on,  thus 
compensating  for  its 
failure  to  perfect 
seeds — except  north- 
ward. 

Acers  or  maples 
are  many  of  them 
exceedingly  showy  in 
spring.  I have  won- 
dered why  people  do 
not  plant  rubrum 
and  platanoides  to- 
gether for  their  red, 
reddish,  and  yellow 
flowers  simultaneous- 
ly borne.  The  va- 
rieties of  the  latter 
species,  such  as 
Schwedleri,  are  fine 
for  foliage  effects  in 
spring ; so,  too,  are 
the  Japanese  A.  pal- 
matum,  aureum,  and 
septemlobum  atropur- 
pureum  among  the 

most  reliable  of  the  wistaria  chinensis 
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large  growers,  while  dissec- 
tum  in  its  typical  form  is 
about  tlie  best  of  the  lower 
growers.  A number  of  other 
maples  flower  in  spring,  and 
may  be  selected  for  group- 
ing, but  few  rival  the  above 
for  high  coloring. 

Staphyllea  pinnata,  trifolia,  colchica  and  .Bumal- 
da  are  all  neat  and  interesting  spring  or  early  summer 
flowering  shrubs,  which  may  be  employed  to  diversify 
the  group,  and  so,  too,  for  their  foliage  may  some  of 
the  laciniate  vars.  of  Rhus.  Engler  in  his  1894  syl- 
labus places  the  “Crowberry,”  the  “Holly,”  the  “Box,” 
the  Cyrilla  and  even  the  Impatiens  in  this  group,  which 
would  greatly  vary  it  northward ; but  I confess 
Engler’s  evolutionary  and  genealogical  notions  are  too 
much  for  me. 

20 Thcrmopsis  mollis  is  an  excellent  yellow 

flowered  perennial  with  terminal  racemes  and  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  some  lupines. 

Liipimts  perrennis  is  found  in  sandy  soils  growing 
among  grasses  and  bracken  over  a wide  range ; in 
fact,  from  New  York  to  the  Gulf.  I have  almost  in- 
variably failed  to  carry  any  of  the  Lupines  in  sandy 
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American  gardens  for  any  length  of  time,  and  this 
wild  one  is  no  exception.  They  are  pretty  things 
where  they  can  be  grown.  L.  perennis  is  quite  early 
flowering. 

Laburnums  do  best  northward ; this  is  true  at  any 
rate  of  L.  Alpinum,  the  best  trees  I have  met  with 
being  in  the  lower  lake  regions.  Eurther  south  to 
New  Jersey  Alpinum  on  good  soil  is  sometimes  16  or 
18  feet  high.  L.  Vulgare  is  seldom  more  than  a good 
sized  shrub.  There  are  many  varieties  of  these  species 
and  some  few  hybrids.  Then  there  is  the  curious  L. 
Adami,  whose  origin  has  been  so  much  written  about, 
but  which  is  considered  a cross  between  L.  vulgare 
and  Cytisus  purpureus.  It  bears  both  kinds  of  flow- 
ers. 

Cytisus  purgans  is  among  my  notes  as  a spring 
flowering  plant,  but  I have  no  definite  recollection 
of  it. 

Wistarias  in  many  forms  are  among  the  most  showy. 


ROBINIA  HISPIDA  W 

climbers  in  the  spring  garden.  They  are  rather  lit-jj 

tery  plants  near  a house,  but  if  grown  on  such  trees  ^ 
as  the  honey  locusts,  very  fine  grouping  effects  may  , 
be  produced  in  time  with  the  variety  of  colors.  Thej 
whites  and  deeper  purples  are  not  as  often  seen  asj 

they  should  be.  “ 

Robinias  are  the  locusts  in  many  varieties,  the 
most  striking  of  which  are  pink  flowered.  R.  hispida 
and  viscosa  are  pink  flowered  shrubs  and  exceedingly 
showy  late  spring  bloomers. 

James  Mac  Pherson. 
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IMPORTANT  TOPICS  AT  THE  RECENT  CONVENTION  OF  THE  A.  A.  C.  S. 


In  the  course  of  a paper  by  Mr.  Lawson,  Sr.,  the 
subject  of  country  burial  grounds  received  attention. 
This  topic  aroused  interest,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  to  improve  the  country  cemetery  has  been  the 
most  difficult  proposition  of  any  presented  to  the  asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Lawson  mentioned  the  country  press  as 
being  the  likeliest  medium  by  which  to  create  an  active 
interest  sufficiently  vital  to  arouse  action  and  main- 
tain it ; he  also  spoke  of  the  power  of  the  women 
of  the  community  when  once  their  sympathy  was 
awakened  in  the  cause.  The  subject  called  forth  a 
valuable  discussion  in  which  mention  was  made  of 
several  small  cemeteries  ably  and  successfully  con- 
ducted by  women  cemetery  associations.  The  State 
Cemetery  Superintendents’  organizations  appear  to 
be  encouraging  the  latter  idea  and  it  is  ful  1 of 
promise. 

The  remarks  by  Mr.  Jacobs  of  Sturgis,  Mich., 
were  warmly  received.  He  declared  the  main  point 
to  be  the  education  of  the  people  in  such  communi- 
ties, as  to  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  for  he  had 
found  all  the  necessary  willingness  but  no  knowledge. 
He  instanced  the  fact  that  he  had  read  a paper  at 
his  State  and  Fanner’s  Institute  meeting  in  which  he 
told  the  farmers  in  a practical  way  how  to  beautify 
their  church  yard,  and  their  school  yards  as  well  .is 
their  homes.  He  told  them  what  to  do,  “what  plants 
to  set  out  and  how  to  do  it.”  This  led  to  consider- 
able correspondence  from  all  parts,  and  he  had  writ- 
ten out  some  brief  rules  and  regulations  of  how  to 
go  to  work,  with  all  the  necessary  details  as  to  tools, 
etc.,  and  suggestions  as  to  how  to  get  the  money. 
He  claimed  that  a personal  interview  with  the  super- 
visors of  each  township  by  one  able  to  advise  and  in- 
terest would  result  in  work  being  done  and  the  town- 
ship cemeteries  made  more  attractive.  Considerable 
evidence  was  forthcoming  confirming  the  valuable 
work  in  cemetery  improvement  by  women’s  organi- 
zations. 


The  Illinois  society  includes  two  representatives  of 
cemeteries  controlled  by  women,  and  at  the  next  an- 
nual state  convention  delegates  are  expected  from  at 
least  six  such  cemeteries.  From  the  papers  read  by 
the  delegates  and  the  reports  received  it  is  certain 
that  many  of  the  small  cemeteries  are  being  greatlv 
improved,  and  that  the  work  is  becoming  popular. 

Mr.  Jacobs’  success  should  be  an  incentive  to  others 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  countr}'  grave- 
yard, and  his  suggestions  and  explanation  in  his  own 
words  afford  a key  to  the  results  obtained : “If  any 
individual  would  make  it  a business  to  attend  one  of 
the  county  meetings  of  the  board  of  supervisors  and 
talk  with  them  as  we  talk  with  one  another  here,  they 
would  go  to  work ; they  would  know  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it,  and  their  cemeteries  would  be  beautified 
I know.  That  little  paper  I read  before  the  Farm- 
er’s institute  though  I am  not  a literary  man,  and  I 
only  stated  facts,  has  had  a great  influence  in  our 
community  and  spread  over  into  Indiana.” 

Another  important  innovation  in  the  Association’s 
convention  proceedings  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  report  on  the  cemeteries  visited  by  the 
association  at  its  annual  gatherings,  not  particularly 
with  the  view  of  criticism,  liut  of  encouragement,  by 
drawing  attention  to  all  the  good  points  and  empha- 
sizing such  features  as  invite  further  development  or 
are  worthy  of  reproduction  elsewhere.  This  was 
considered  quite  an  educational  feature,  and  it  was 
ruled  that  the  report  should  be  presented  at  the  end 
of  the  convention  sessions.  Such  a study  of  the  cem- 
eteries visited  during  the  convention  days  was  advo- 
cated in  an  editorial  in  these  columns  in  September 
of  last  year.  The  duties  of  this  commitee  under  a 
motion  were  stated  as  follows : “To  commend  those 
features  in  the  various  cemeteries  visited  which  har- 
monize with  the  prevailing  ideas  of  modern  cemetery 
development,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  officials  in 
charge  in  making  suggestions  for  improvement  along 
lines  advocated  by  this  association.” 
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THE  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MODERN  CREMATORIA  * 


The  fact  that  cremation,  while  showing  a very  slow 
growth,  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  experiment 
and  doubt,  makes  a study  of  its  growth  and  progress 
an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  the  modern  ceme- 
tery official.  There  are  twenty-six  crematories  in 
operation  in  the  United  States,  and  this  country  an- 
nually furnishes  a larger  number  of  cremations  than 
any  other  except  France.  The  number  of  cemeteries 
that  maintain  crematories  makes  a study  of  their  de- 
sign and  construction  of  particular  interest,  and  no 
more  authoritative  consideration  of  cremation  or  the 
construction  of  crematory  structures  has  yet  appeared 
than  “Crematoria  in  Great  Britain  and  Abroad,”  a 
recent  London  book  by  Albert  C.  Freeman,  an  Eng- 
lish architect. 

The  author  has  made  a careful  study  of  the  sub- 
ject and  presents  a brief  history  of  cremation,  its 
growth,  statistics  of  its  practice,  and  plans  and  de- 
scriptions of  many  typical  crematoria  and  columbaria 
in  different  countries.  Many  full-page  plates  and 
plans  of  English  and  American  crematoria  have  been 
carefully  prepared,  and  are  discussed  with  the  au- 
thority of  an  expert. 

There  are  13  crematoria  in  Great  Britain,  26  in  the 
United  States,  four  in  France,  nine  in  Germany,  27 
in  Italy,  four  in  Switzerland,  two  in  Sweden  and  one 
in  Denmark.  Other  countries  which  possess  crema- 
toria are  Japan,  Canada  and  Australia;  while  one  is 
also  to  be  found  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  author  finds  that  up  to  the  end  of  1903,  3,147 
cremations  took  place  in  Paris.  Of  other  countries, 
the  United  States  stands  at  the  head,  3,16b  crema- 
tions having  taken  place  in  1902.  In  Germany  there 
are  86  “Cremation  Societies,”  containing  more  than 
22,000  members,  the  number  of  cremations  in  1903 
being  1,074.  These  figures  are  the  more  remarkable 
inasmuch  as  cremation  is  forbidden  in  Prussia,  Sax- 
ony, Bavaria  and  Wortemberg.  In  Great  Britain 
there  were  566  cremations  during  1904,  as  compared 
with  476  in  1903. 

The  author’s  design  seen  in  one  of  the  illustrations 
shows  a crematorium  with  a hall,  incinerating  cham- 
ber, and  vestry.  In  this  case  the  incinerating  cham- 
ber is  planned  with  accommodation  for  only  one  fur- 
nace. Provision  is  made  in  the  walls  of  the  chapel 
for  the  reception  of  150  urns;  it  not  only  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  the  building,  but  is  a source  of  income. 
There  is  generally  a chapel  or  hall,  having  a super- 
ficial area  of  at  least  1,200  ft.,  suitably  arranged  for 
holding  funeral  services.  In  a central  positon  ad- 
joining the  incinerating  chamber  is  placed  the  cata- 
falque, upon  which  the  coffin  rests  during  the  service. 
The  design  in  general  use  in  this  country  is  about  12 

♦Crematoria  in  Great  Britain  and  Abroad,”  by  Albert  C. 
Freeman.  Price  .^1.50.  Orders  may  be  sent  to  Park  and  Cem- 
etery. 


ft.  long,  3 ft.  8 in.  wide,  and  4 ft.  high.  The  opeiK 
ing  in  the  wall  of  the  incinerating  chamber  should  be 
the  full  width  of  the  catafalque  and  about  2 ft.  9 in. 
high ; it  is  fitted  with  a pair  of  iron  doors,  covered 
with  curtains.  It  is  also  advisable  to  enclose  with  a 
drapery  the  portion  of  the  incinerating  chamber  occu- 
pied by  the  carriage  when  waiting  to  receive  the  cof- 
fin. When  the  committal  sentence  is  reached  it  passes 
noiselessly  through  curtains  into  an  intermediate 
chamber,  and  the  curtains  fall  behind  the  coffin,  or  it 
is  lowered,  as  in  an  ordinary  burial,  into  the  vaults 
below,  the  attendant  then  placing  it  in  the  cremating 
chamber.  In  England  the  cremating  chamber  is 
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By  Albert  C.  Freeman. 

at  no  time  visible  to  the  mourners.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  a waiting-room  and  a vestry;  in  some  cases 
the  two  are  combined. 

A system  of  electric  intercommunication  between 
the  chapel  and  the  incinerating  chamber  is  necessary ' 
a bell-push  .should  be  provided,  either  upon  the  clergv-’s 
desk  or  in  the  floor  near  the  same. 

The  incinerating  chamber  is  placed  at  the  rear  of 
the  chapel.  Its  area  should  be  not  less  than  yoG 
sq.  feet,  the  minimum  width  20  ft.  and  the  minimum 
length  25  ft.  The  cremating  chamber  and  furnace 
occupy  a space  of  about  120  sq.  ft. 

The  author’s  design  for  a columbarium  shows  a 
building  with  a large  hall,  having  a gallery  above. 
The  walls  are  honeycombed,  or  lined  with  niches  for 
the  reception  of  urns.  Branching  from  the  main 
building  are  a series  of  wings,  each  constructed  for 
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the  storage  of  cinerary  urns,  the  whole  being  surround- 
with  an  open  colonnade. 

In  some  cases  cloisters,  or  colonnades,  are  arranged 
around  the  outside  of  the  building,  with  niches  or 
latebrae  in  the  walls  to  receive  the  urns  containing  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  in  addition  to  niches  inside  the 
building.  In  other  cases  a columbarium  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  crematorium,  by  constructing  galleries 
around  the  upper  part  of  the  hall  or  chapel ; but  it  is 
the  general  practice  to  erect  an  independent  building. 
In  all  cases  every  inch  of  space  should  be  considered, 
so  as  to  obtain  as  many  niches  as  possible.  The  size 
and  shape  of  the  niches  varies,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  urns  to  be  placed  therein ; in  some  cases  pro- 
vision is  made  for  as  many  as  ten  urns  in  one  niche. 
The  urns  usually  adopted  in  England  are  made 
of  terra-cotta,  but  occasionally  marble  and  metal  urns 
are  used  to  receive  the  ashes.  The  niches  formed  in 
the  “Roman  style’’  in  the  columbarium  of  Fresh  Ponds 
Crematory,  New  York,  are  22  in.  by  16  in.  The  price 
in  the  upper  row,  all  round  the  building,  is  $10  each, 
in  the  next  lower  row  $15,  and  then  $20  and  $25. 

The  finest  columbarium  in  existence  is  the  Odd 
Fellows’  at  San  Francisco,  formerly  illustrated  in 
Park  and  Cemetery.  It  provides  for  over  4,000 
urns.  There  is  no  columbarium  of  any  magnitude  or 
beauty  in  England,  owing  to  this  country  being  back- 
ward in  adopting  cremation. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  combined  method  is 
provided  in  the  crematorium  at  Liverpool,  a small 
columbarium  being  arranged  in  the  basement  or  crypt 
beneath  the  chapel. 

In  the  Birmingham  crematorium  the  furnace  ar- 
rangements— which  have  been  erected  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  company’s  consulting  engineers, 
Messrs.  Willcox  & Raikes — include  several  novel  de- 
vices. One  part  of  the  furnace  is  used  as  a coal-gas 
retort  only,  and  the  other  consists  of  the  incinerating 
chamber,  where  the  gas  is  burned  with  a sufficient 
admixture  of  air  to  effect  cremation.  The  hot  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  are  arranged  to  pass  through  a 
small  tubular  boiler,  the  steam  from  which  is  used 
in  blowers  to  furnish  a hot-air  blast  to  the  incinerat- 
ing chamber.  The  air  blast  is  heated  by  being  passed 
through  a series  of  tubes  which  are  raised  to  a high 
temperature  by  the  waste  gases  from  the  incinerating 
chamber.  The  boiler  is  so  arranged  that  steam  can 
be  raised  in  it  by  a separate  coal  fire,  so  that  at  light- 
ing up  there  need  be  no  undue  delay.  The  coffin  is 
removed  from  the  catafalque  mechanically,  by  means 
of  an  endless  chain  attachment,  and  is,  by  the  same 
agency,  passed  to  a steel  carriage  in  the  ante-chcm- 
ber,  whence  it  is  moved  on  rails  to  immediately  oppo- 
site the  door  of  the  furnace.  The  chimney  is  about 
80  ft.  high.  It  is  stated  that  a temperature  of  from 
1,800  deg.  to  2,000  deg.  Fahr.  is  obtained  in  the  cre- 
mating chamber,  and  the  time  taken  in  the  actual  cre- 


mation is  on  an  average  about  one  and  a half  hours. 

The  Binningham  crematorium  was  erected  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  Frank  Osborne,  architect,  Birmingham, 
cost  about  £6,000,  and  was  opened  in  October,  1903. 
It  is  designed  in  the  early-English  style,  and  com- 
prises a chapel  50  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  and  about 
40  ft.  high  to  the  ridge,  having  an  open  timbered 
roof.  On  one  side  there  is  a vestry  and  registry  office, 
with  a separate  entrance,  and  on  the  other  side  a small 
mortuary  chamber.  The  chapel  is  principally  lighted 
by  clerestory  windows,  beneath  which  are  recesses  for 
the  reception  of  cinerary  urns. 

The  Liverpool  crematorium,  which  is  the  property 
of  the  Liverpool  Crematorium  Company,  Limited,  ad- 
joins the  Anfield  Park  Cemetery,  Anfield.  This  build- 
ing, which  was  designed  by  the  late  James  Rhind, 
architect,  of  Liverpool,  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
well-planned  crematorium,  with  a small  columbarium. 
On  the  ground  floor  are  arranged  a chapel,  ante- 
chamber, waiting-room  and  incinerating  chamber, 
with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  cremation.  Under 
the  chapel,  and  with  direct  access  from  it,  is  provided 
a columbarium,  having  three  well-lighted  corridors 
or  passages,  in  which  are  arranged  a series  of  486 
niches  for  the  reception  of  urns,  some  of  a size  suit- 
able for  five  urns  and  others  intended  to  receive  three. 
The  total  cost,  including  buildings,  land  and  furnace, 
was  about  £8,000,  the  cost  of  the  land  being  £1,875. 

The  Buffalo  Crematory  Temple,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
is  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  city,  about 
twenty  minutes’  drive  from  the  City  Park,  fronting 
one  of  the  finest  cemeteries  in  the  United  States. 
The  building  was  erected  from  the  design  of  Messrs. 
Green  & Wicks,  architects,  Buffalo,  and  is  built  of 
dark  brown  sandstone,  in  a plain  substantial  style, 
with  a square  tower  and  steep  slanting  roof.  The 
chancel  is  decorated  in  the  Early  Italian  style.  There 
are  twenty-one  different  symbols  and  devices  inter- 
woven in  arches  of  peacock  green  and  blue,  while 
the  windows,  of  rich,  stained  glass,  shed  a “dim,  re- 
ligious light.”  The  nave,  too,  is  decorated  in  the 
same  style.  All  the  surroundings  combine  to  show 
respect  for  the  dead,  with  due  reverence  for  the 
feelings  of  the  living. 

The  Oakland  Crematorium,  Oakland,  Cal.,  which 
stands  upon  a site  overlooking  Mountain  View  Cem- 
etery, was  erected  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Walter 
J.  Matthews.  It  is  a well-arranged  crematorium, 
having  a chapel  with  aisles,  the  columns  supporting 
a cornice  and  panelled  ceiling.  The  chancel  is  circular 
in  form,  with  a dome  ceiling.  On  the  right  of  the 
chancel  is  arranged  the  organ  chamber,  and  on  the 
left  an  entrance  to  the  incinerating  room.  The  front 
of  the  organ-chamber  and  the  entrance  to  the  in- 
cinerating-room  are  enclosed  with  a carved  screen 
which  can  be  thrown  back,  giving  a complete  view 
of  the  incinerating-chamber  from  the  chapel. 
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Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  thent.,  historical  sketches 
descriptive  circulars.,  photographs  of  improvements  or  d.S' 
tinctiz-c  features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department* 


A receiver  has  been  asked  in  the  circuit  court  for 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  Lyons,  111.,  by  Maurice  Pulver, 
who  declares  there  is  due  him  from  the  cemetery  associa- 
tion $4,012.88  on  an  unpaid  judgment  which  he  bought 
from  P.  A.  Valentine. 

* * * 

It  is  announced  that  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery  property, 
on  the  outskirts  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  which  consists 
of  200  acres  of  land,  has  been  sold  to  a New  Jersey  syn- 
dicate headed  by  Herman  Walker,  President  of  the  Fair- 
view  Cemetery  Company,  of  Fairview,  N.  J.  Tlie  consider- 
ation is  said  to  have  been  $750,000.  The  Cedar  Grove  Cem- 
etery property  was  purchased  by  a syndicate  headed  by  J. 
P.  Sloan,  of  Brooklyn,  about  1897,  and  was  immediately  de- 
veloped for  burial  purposes.  The  land  was  purchased 
from  John  McAlpine,  who  was  the  first  superintendent 
and  a landscape  architect.  The  new  owners  have  already 
planned  a number  of  improvements  to  the  property. 

* * * 

The  old  negro  cemetery  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been 
closed  to  interments  by  order  of  the  mayor.  An  order 
issued  two  years  ago  prohibiting  interments  there  was 
not  enforced  and  it  is  claimed  that  repeated  burials  are 
being  made  in  the  same  graves.  A city  ordinance  passed 
some  years  ago  forbids  laying  out  any  more  burial 
grounds  within  the  city  limits,  and  this  will  necessitate 
the  establishing  of  a new  cemetery  for  colored  people 
outside  of  the  city. 

Improvements  and  Additions. 

An  ordinance  has  been  passed  by  the  city  council  of 
Monmouth,  111.,  for  the  appointment  of  a cemetery  board 
of  three  members  to  receive,  care  for  and  invest  funds 
for  the  perpetual  care  and  improvement  of  the  ceme- • 
tery  ground. 

Women’s  Clubs  of  Denison,  Iowa,  have  raised  $2,500 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Denison  Cemetery,  and  an  asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  to  beautify  the  grounds. 

A new  receiving  vault  has  been  presented  to  the  Main 
Street  Cemetery  of  Dalton,  Mass.,  by  the  Crane  family, 
and  it  is  now  in  process  of  erection. 

The  commissioners  of  Woodbrook  Cemetery,  Woburn, 
Mass.,  have  been  authorized  by  legislative  act  to  acquire 
an  additional  tract  of  about  sixteen  acres. 

The  German  Evangelical  Protestant  Cemetery  Association 
of  Cincinnati  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  an  addi- 
tional tract  of  sixty  acres.  The  present  area  of  the  cemetery 
is  sixty-eight  acres. 

The  government  has  recently  acquired  the  tract  of  land 
known  as  Monument  Hill  near  Greenville,  Tenn.,  where 
Andrew  Johnson  was  buried,  and  will  survey  and  improve 
the  tract  in  keeping  with  other  National  Cemeteries.  The 
grounds  include  about  fifteen  acres. 

Plans  have  been  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  en- 
trance to  Erie  Cemetery,  Erie,  Pa. 


A new  fence  and  entrance  gates  have  been  erected  at  St. 
Mary’s  Cemetery,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  The  iron  work  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  at  Cleveland,  O. 

Oakhjll  Cemetery,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  has  purchased  an 
additional  tract  of  land. 

Concordia  Cemetery,  El  Paso,  Texas,  has  added  thirty 
acres  of  adjoining  territory. 

The  United  States  government  has  purchased  an  addition 
of  two  acres  to  the  Federal  Cemetery,  Richmond,  Va. 

A new  arch  entrance  gate  and  other  improvements  to  cost 
$5,000  are  planned  for  St.  Rose  Cemetery,  Scranton,  Pa. 

The  city  council  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  has  passed  an  ordi- 
nance providing  for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  fif- 
teen acres  of  additional  ground  for  the  Alliance  City  Ceme- 
tery. 

Plans  have  been  adopted  for  a new  chapel  and  receiving 
tomb  for  Grove  Cemetery,  Belfast,  Maine.  It  will  be  a 
stone  structure  32x48  feet,  and  will  be  designed  by  L.  C. 
Greenleaf,  of  Boston. 

Cedar  Hill  Cemetery,  Newark,  Ohio,  has  purchased  a sev- 
enteen-acre tract  for  $5,100. 

A popular  movement  is  on  foot  in  Monmouth,  111.,  to- 
raise  a fund  of  $5,000  for  the  improvement  of  Monmouth 
Cemetery. 

Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  Manistee,  Mich.,  has  bought  thirty 
acres  of  additional  territory. 

The  Cemetery  Committee  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  is  con- 
sidering the  erection  of  a new  receiving  vault  in  Fairview 
Cemetery,  to  cost  between  $7,000  and  $8,000. 

Rose  Hill  Cemetery,  Lamoni,  la.,  plans  to  widen  the  cen- 
tral drive,  place  lot  marks  and  erect  a new  entrance  gate. 

A new  gateway  is  under  construction  at  the  Baber  Ceme- 
tery, Reading,  Pa. 

Evergreen  Cemetery,  Stoughton,  Mass.,  is  raising  a fund 
of  $1,500  for  the  construction  of  a new  receiving  vault. 

Riverside  Cemetery,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  is  considering  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  arched  entrance  gate. 

Green  Park  Cemetery  .A.ssociation,  Portland,  Ind.,  have 
under  construction  a cement  block  receiving  vault  to  cost 
$850.  It  will  have  stone  trimmings,  a slate  roof,  and  will 
be  lined  with  glazed  brick,  the  catacombs  to  be  lined  with 
two-inch  Georgia  marble. 

* * * 

New  Cemeteries. 

The  Peoria  Hebrew  Cemetery  Association,  of  Peoria,  111., 
has  been  incorporated  by  Isaac  Levinson,  Moses  Silberstein 
and  William  Cinofsky. 

The  new  Ridgelawn  Cemetery,  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  state,  located  between  Nutley  and  Passaic,  N.  J.,  has 
opened  and  will  be  improved  on  the  lawn  plan  as  a modern 
and  beautiful  cemetery.  The  plans  were  made  by  Thomas 
B.  Punshon,  of  Earnshaw  & Punshon,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
the  work  of  improvement  will  be  carried  out  by  the  super- 
intendent, John  H.  Shepard. 

The  VanVoorheis  Cemetery  Company,  of  Douglas  county, 
111.,  has  been  incorporated  by  John  M.  Worley,  James  Mc- 
Donald and  Austin  Breedlove. 

The  Martinsburg  Cemetery  Company,  of  Martinsburg,  O., 
has  been  incorporated  by  Chas.  Elliott,  W.  S.  Davis,  David 
Bowman  and  others. 

A thirty-acre  tract  between  Trucksville  and  Shavertown, 
Pa.,  has  been  purchased  by  Wilkesbarre  interests  and  is 
now  being  laid  out  as  Mt.  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

The  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery  Company  has  been  formed  at 
Topeka,  Kan.,  and  has  taken  over  the  abandoned  site  of  the 
old  Methodist  University  west  of  Seabrook.  A.  B.  Whiting 
is  the  chief  organizer  of  the  company. 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  TO  CURRENT  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  appearing  in  current  issues  of  leading  tnagazines  and  periodicals  on  Gardening, 
Forestry,  Civic  Improvements  and  kindred  subjects. 

Subscriptions  -will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and  Cemetery, 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER,  324  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  THIS  MONTH  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 


Country  Life  in  America  (C.  L.  A.L 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Floral  Life  (F.  L.),  50c  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Florist’s  Review  (F.  R.),  $1.00  year; 

single  copy,  5c. 

Florists'  Exchange  (F.  E.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  5e. 

Forestry  and  Irrigation  (F.  I.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy.  10c. 


Civic  Improvement,  Home  Grounds. 

Embellishment  of  Waysides.  Paper  by 
J.  A.  Pettigrew,  F.  R.,  18:1196-7, 
1266-7;  Sept.  27,  ’06.  Oct.  4,  ’06.  Oct. 
II,  ’06. 

School  Gardens  in  Big  Cities.  By  D. 
Wylie.  Illnst.  C.  L.  A.  10:388.  Aiig. 
’06. 

Seedsmen  and  Civic  Improvement.  Ad- 
dress by  J.  Horace  McFarland.  Hort. 
4:344-5.  Sept.  29,  ’06. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Botany,  Horticultural.  By  L.  C.  Cor- 
bett, Card.,  15.28-9.  Oct.,  i,  ’06. 

Fall  Planting,  Classified  Tables  for.  By 
Harold  Clarke.  G.  M.  4:118-21.  Oct. 
’06. 

Forestry  and  Landscape  Architecture 
By  Samuel  Cabot.  F.  I.,  12:408-9. 
Sept.,  ’06. 

Manurial  Requirements  of  the  Soil.  Bv 
Milton  Whitney.  Card.,  15  :6-8.  Sept., 
15,  ’06. 

October  Gardening.  By  P.  W.  Humph- 
reys. Illust.  F.  L.,  Oct.,  ’c6. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Aquatic  Plants,  Notes  On.  By  W. 

Tricker.  Card.,  15:3-4.  Sept,  15,  ’06. 
Big  Trees  Near  the  House.  By  H. 
Hicks.  Illust  C.  L.  A.,  10:536-7. 
Sept.,  ’06. 

Barberries,  All  the.  Worth  Growing.  By 
John  Dunbar.  Illust.  G.  M.,  4:122-4. 
Oct.,  ’06. 

Bulb  Beds,  Some  Suggestive.  By  H.  R. 
Graves.  Illust.  G.  M.,  4 :ii6-i7.  Oct, 
’06. 

Bulbs,  Fall  Planting  Of.  Illust  Card., 
15:1-2.  Sept.,  15,  ’86. 

Bulbs  for  Fall  Planting.  By  Ida  D. 

Bennett.  F.  L.,  Oct.,  ’06. 

Conifers,  Ornamental.  By  A.  Hans. 

Illust.  Hort.,  4 :335-6. 

Daffodils,  The  Best  for  Outdoor  Plant- 
ing. By  D.  M.  Kirby.  Illust.  G.  M., 
4:113-15-  Oct,  ’06. 

Evergreens,  Raising  Your  Own.  By 
John  Dunbar.  Illust  G.  M.,  4:130-1. 
Oct.,  ’06. 

Evergreens  and  Ornamental  Shrubs  for 
the  Prairies.  By  Peter  Siverts.  Illust. 


Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America  (G.  C. 
A.i.  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine  (G.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gardening  (Gard.),  $2.00  year;  single 
copy.  10c. 

Horticulture  (Hort.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  5c. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist  (M.  H.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy.  10c. 


M.  H.,  35  :370-5-  Oct.,  ’06. 

Larch,  The  European.  Illust.  F.  L, 
12 :432-3-  Sept,  ’06. 

Peony,  Culture  of  The.  By  C.  B.  Wyn- 
koop.  Illust.  F.  L.,  Oct.,  ’06. 

Poplar,  The  Carolina,  as  a Shade  Tree. 

Illust.  G.  C.  A.,  4 ;49.  Oct.,  ’06. 

Roses,  A Review  of  to  Present  Date. 
By  John  H.  Dunlop.  F.  E.,  22:320. 
Sept.,  15,  ’06. 

Tulips,  The  Best  for  Outdoor  Planting. 
By  Peter  Ztiger.  Illust.  G.  M.,  4:110- 
12.  Oct.,  ’06. 


REPORTS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

The  “Transactions  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  Part  2,”  con- 
tains the  annual  reports  of  officers 
and  committees  and  a report  of  the 
annual  meeting.  The  report  of  the 
committee  on  school  gardens  and 
native  plants  will  be  of  particular  in- 
terest. It  is  an  illustrated  record  of 
the  year’s  work  at  most  of  the  princi- 
pal school  gardening  centers  of  the 
country.  There  are  abstracts  of  ad- 
dresses made  at  the  Children’s  Gar- 
den Conference  held  in  Boston,  De- 
cember, 1905,  and  reports  from  the 
different  school  gardens. 

* * 

The  Massachusetts  Civic  League  in 
its  report  on  legislation  for  the  year 
1906  reports  the  unprecedented  co-op- 
eration of  individual  members  and  al- 
lied organizations  in  a very  success- 
ful year’s  work.  The  league  has  tried 
the  experiment  of  doing  its  legislative 
work  without  paid  counsel  and  the  re- 
sults have  justified  the  experiment. 
During  the  past  year  the  league  rec- 
ommended five  measures,  four  of 
which  became  law;  opposed  three, 
•all  of  which  were  defeated,  co-operat- 
ed in  supporting  ten,  seven  of  which 
became  law,  and  approved  three,  two 
of  which  were  passed.  The  league  has 
just  issued  its  leaflet  Number  7 on 
Medical  Inspection  in  the  Public  Schools, 
edited  by  Joseph  Lee  and  Margaret 
Curtis. 


The  West  Virginia  University  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Morgan- 
town, W.  Va.,  has  published  Bulletin 
107,  entitled,  “A  Test  of  Different 
Sprays  for  the  San  Jose  Scale.”  Fifty 
trees  were  chosen  for  the  tests  all 
more  or  less  infested  with  the  scale. 
Five  different  scale  destroyers  were 
used  in  the  proportions  of  one  gallon 
of  solution  to  twenty  gallons  of  wa- 
ter. Of  these  the  “Target  Brand.” 
manufactured  by  the  American  Horti- 
cultural Distributing  Co.,  at  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  gave  the  best  results  in 
tests.  The  report  concludes  that  these 
concentrated  soluble  oil  preparations 
are  the  most  convenient  to  use  of  any 
of  the  scale  destroyers.  They  mix 
readily  with  cold  water  and  are  not 
injurious  either  to  the  apparatus  or 
the  operator.  None  of  them,  how- 
ever, seem  to  possess  the  fungicidal 
properties  of  the  lime  and  sulphur 
sprays. 

* * * 

The  Holyhood  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, Brookline,  Mass.,  sends  a hand- 
somely illustrated  and  printed  book 
giving  its  articles  of  association  and 
by-laws,  forms  for  perpetual  care  and 
bequests,  and  some  fine  views  of  the 
cemetery  grounds. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTES. 

Thomas  Mays,  for  nineteen  years 
superintendent  of  the  New  Forest 
Cemetery,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has  resigned 
his  position,  and  will  remove  to  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Mays  is  seventy  years 
old  and  for  twenty-six  years  before 
coming  to  New  Forest  was  assistant 
superintendent  of  Forest  Hill.  After 
being  in  continuous  cemetery  service 
for  forty-five  years  he  feels  that  he 
has  earned  a retirement.  Chas.  Cram- 
er, who  has  been  assistant  superinten- 
dent for  twenty  years,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Mr.  Mays. 

* 

The  Maine  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  will  shortly  begin  a sys- 
tematic survey  of  the  State  with  ref- 
erence to  those  diseases  of  plants 
(blight,  rust,  etc.),  which  are  caused 
by  parasitic  fungi.  To  make  this  sur- 
vey as  comprehensive  as  possible, 
correspondents  are  invited  to  send  to 
the  Station  specimens  of  such  dis- 
eased plants  as  come  to  their  notice. 
These  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  collector,  the 
date  and  place  of  collection;  and  if 
possible  the  name  of  the  plant  upon 
which  the  fungus  is  growing.  All 
correspondence  on  this  topic  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Maine  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Orono, 
Maine.  The  receipt  of  all  specimens 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art  out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  g^rounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 

John  W,  Weston,  C.  E>,  Editor, 

R,  J,  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St,,  CHICAGO 
Eastern  Office  s 

1538  Am.Tract  Society  Bldg,,  New  York, 

Subscription  SI. 00  a Year  in  Adwance. 
Forei|;n  Subscription  S1.50. 
Published  Monthly. 

Issued  on  the  16th  of  the  Month. 


will  be  acknowledged  and  a report 
upon  the  nature  of  its  disease  with 
treatment,  if  any  can  be  suggested, 
will  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  specimens  are  identified. 

* * * 

H.  A.  Caparn,  the  New  York  Land- 
scape architect  is  engaged  in  developing 
the  city  parks  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Shade  Tree  Com- 
mission and  has  also  been  appointed 
to  lay  out  the  new  park  of  32  acres,  at 
Corning,  N.  Y.,  which  has  been  ac- 
quired and  is  to  be  constructed  by  pub- 
lic subscription.  Mr.  Caparn  is  also 
making  designs  of  an  unusual  and  am- 
bitious nature  for  the  Pinelawn  Ceme- 
tery of  2,300  acres.  Long  Island.  On 
this  work  E.  L.  Masqueray,  Chief  of 
Design  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position, is  Consulting  Architect. 

N?  Ng 

TRADE  CATALOGS  RECEIVED. 

“For  the  Garden  Border,”  catalog 
ffifor  the  Shatemuc  Nurseries,  of  Bar- 
rytown,  N.  Y.,  who  also  send  a spe- 
cial list  of  native  perennials  for  the 
wild  garden. 

Illustrated  Catalog  of  P.  J.  Berck- 
mans  Co.,  The  Fruitland  Nurseries, 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Henry  F.  Michell  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. send  their  wholesale  bulb  cata- 
log; September  to  December,  1906. 

Henderson’s  Autumn  Catalog  for 
1906,  and  Henderson’s  Superior  Agri- 
cultural Seeds  come  from  Peter  Hen- 
derson & Co.,  New  York. 


Perpetual  Care 

IN  AMERICAN  CEMETERIES 

A summary  of  the  practice  on  this 
subject  in  the  leading  cemeteries 
Invaluable  to  cemeteries  for  dis- 
tribution among  lot  owners  and 
ofBcers.  Price,  60c.;  3 copies  or 
more  at  50c.  each. 

PAR.K  AND  CEMETERY 
324  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 


The  Most  Beautiful  of  all  American  Terrestrial  Orchids 

HARDY  CYPRIPEDIUNI 

Reginae  (Spectabile) 

Showy  Ladles’  Slipper 

This  is  truly  the  queen  of  all  the  family  of 
Hardy  American  Orchids.  It  Is  extremely  rare  and 
shy,  having  retreated  to  the  cold,  deep  cedar  swamps 
of  our  Northern  United  States  and  Canada.  The  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  Ladies'  Slipper  is  unsurpassed, 
the  broadly  ovate  sepals  and  petals  beinif  of  purest 
downy  white  while  the  large  inflated  pouch  is  a soft 
red  rose  color.  Blooms  In  .June  and  early  July.  We 
have  a splendid  stock  of  strong  clumps,  now  ready 
to  ship. 

Always  address  HARLAN  P.  KELSEY,  Owner,  Salem,  Mass. 


STEWART’S  IRON  FENCE 


IRON-FLOWER-VASES 

WITH  RESERVOIR 


Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 


(Jtl!lfdl!Al#|Pll(| 


Cheaper  than  Wood  and 
Lasts  a Lifetime 

For  Lawns,  Churches,  Cemeteries,  School  Houses, 
IRON  SETTEES  Cemetery  Lot  Enclosures,  Etc. 

Over  200  Plain  and  Ornamental  Designs.  Write  to-day  for  Catalog  No.  28. 

The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  U.S.A. 

“The  World’s  Greatest  Iron  Fence  Works” 


These  Reservoir  Vases  do  not  need  watering  oftener  than  every  10 or  15  days. 
The  soil  remains  moist,  open  and  loose. 


ENTRANCE  GATES  AND  FENCES 


Of  hisliest  grade  iron  and  wire  construction  for  parks,  cemeterie.s,  private 
estates  and  all  other  purposes. 

Enterprise  fences  last  longest,  look  best  and  cost  least.  Built  on  cast-iron 
foundations  wliich  do  not  corrode. 

The  only  firm  specifying  all  dimensions,  weight,  etc.  accurately. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  of  many  designs 
ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  & FENCE  CO.,  386  S.  Senate  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  By  F.  A.  Waugh 

An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles  governing  outdoor  art,  with 
many  suggestions  for  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Illustrated,  12  mo.  Cloth;  price,  $0  SO.  Sent  postpaid  by 

R.J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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DESIGN  FENCE  NO.  144 

Tlie  m DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  Cleveland  Ohio 

Iron  Fences  especially  adapted  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  Factories  and  Residences, 

Catalog  sent  on  application.  If  Cemetery  Fence  is  required  ask  for  catalog 
No.  64;  if  for  residence  No.  48A,  ARCHES  AND  GATES  A SPECIALTY. 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decora- 
tion for  a erave.  Write  for  samples 
of  goods. 


The 

Entrance 
to  Your 
Cemetery 


Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,  0. 


Grooved  and  Bolted 


Slate  Grave  Vaults 


, CLEAN,  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Can 
ship  at  short  notice.  Special  Attention  given 
to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work.  W rite  for 
prices  and  particulars  to  the  manufacturer. 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.,  Bangor, Penn. 


FAIK  COURT  CEMETERY,  BERUARDSVILLE,  N.  J. 

Should  be  dignified,  beautiful — and  appropriate.  We  make  a specialty  of 
Ornamental  Iron  Fences  and  Entrance  Gates  for  Parks,  Cemeteries,  etc. 
We  make  the  designs,  manufacture  the  materials,  and  do  all  the  work  on 
one  contract — or,  if  preferred,  we  will  follow  your  own  architect’s  designs. 
Original  Designs  and  Estimates  free.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  30  H. 
ANCHOR  POST  IRON  WORKS,  No.  151  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


M.  D.  JONES  & CO., 

73  Portlands!.,  BOSTON,  flASS. 

of 

GARDEN  AND  CEMETERY  ADORNMENTS 
IRON  RESERVOIR  VASES 

Bouquet  Holders,  Chairs  and  Settees  in  a number 
of  styles.  Metallic  Wreaths  and  Crosses.  Cem- 
Berlin  Reservoir  et'^y  Sign  Posts,  Lot  Marks,  etc. 

Vase,  the  best  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  D. 

for  plants 


Boston  Panel  Settees  and 
Chairs  ; can  be  shipped 
packed  flat;  made  in  dif- 
ferent lengths. 
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(PARK  NOTES — Continued  from  page  152.) 

break  down  or  in  any  way  destroy  trees  or  shrubbery.  It 
provides  that  the  owners  of  trees  must  trim  them  so 
that  there  is  a passageway  of  at  least  eight  feet  over  the 
sidewalk  and  ten  feet  over  the  roadways. 

Improvements  and  Additions. 

The  park  board  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  made  an  addition  to 
Bemis  Park  at  Lincoln  Boulevard  and  Hawthorne  Ave. 

The  contract  for  the  improvement  of  Marshall  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  has  been  let.  This  is  the  last  link  in  the  complete 
boulevard  system  that  joins  the  South,  West  and  North  Side 
park  systems. 

The  city  council  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  has  voted  to  purchase 
seven  acres  as  an  addition  to  Riverside  Park. 

The  park  commission  of  Cincinnati  has  engaged  George  E. 
Kessler,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  plan  a comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  parks  for  that  city.  The  city  council  recently  appro- 
priated $15,000  for  the  work.  Concerning  the  possibilities 
of  the  city,  Mr.  Kessler  says ; “This  city  is  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed by  nature  for  a glorious  accomplishment  in  park  design- 
ing. Its  precipitious  hills  and  its  general  topography  is 
tinged  with  the  picturesque  and  capable  of  very  happy  treat- 
ment. I believe  in  the  connected  park  system.  The  mod- 
ern park  idea  is  that  of  the  long  parkway,  connecting  many 
spots  of  varying  broad  extent.  Philadephia,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Paul  and  New  York  are  all  following  that 
plan  in  the  development  of  their  parks.” 

The  park  board  of  Newport,  R.  L,  has  adopted  plans  for 
■a  new  public  comfort  station  to  be  erected  on  the  Mall. 

A handsome  stone  and  brick  pavilion  has  been  erected  in 
Miller  Park,  Bloomington,  111.  The  structure  is  200x94  feet 
and  two  stories  high,  and  cost  $30,000. 

The  officials  of  the  Northwestern  railway  announce  that 
they  will  park  the  right  of  way  along  the  main  line  of  road 
between  Boone  and  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commissioner  Whipple,  of  New 
York,  will  ask  the  next  legislature  of  that  State  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $50,000  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement 
of  the  State  Park  at  the  Thousand  Islands  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence River. 

A new  pavilion  has  just  been  completed  in  Kilbourn  Park. 
Milwaukee,  at  a cost  of  $5,000. 

The  contract  has  been  let  for  a new  pavilion  to  be  known 
as  Garfield  Lodge  to  be  erected  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  A 
movement  is  also  on  foot  in  that  city  to  purchase  an  addition 
of  thirty  acres  for  John  Ball  Park. 

The  park  board  of  Racine,  Wis.,  has  changed  the  name 
of  the  Island  Park  to  William  Horlick  Park  in  memory 
of  the  donor  of  the  tract.  The  board  has  planned  exten- 
sive improvements  in  this  park  for  next  year.  Walks  and 
drives  will  be  laid  out,  and  $1,500  spent  for  shrubbery. 

The  proposition  of  issuing  $100,000  in  bonds  for  park 
purposes  is  soon  to  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  in 
Paducah,  Ky. 

The  park  board  of  San  Francisco  has  accepted  a de- 
sign for  the  Richard  Brown  Memorial  Gate  to  be  erected 
at  a cost  of  $5,000  at  the  Tenth  Avenue  entrance  to  Gol- 
den Gate  Park.  The  design  is  by  M.  Earl  Cummings, 
sculptor,  and  Lansburgh  & Joseph,  architects. 

The  city  council  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  appropriated 
$10,000  for  filling  in  East  Jacksonville  Park. 

Plans  for  a new  entrance  gate  to  Fairmount  Park,  Phil- 
adelphia, to  cost  $10,000  have  been  prepared  by  the  park 
engineer. 

Plans  have  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  Albe- 
marle  Square,  York,  Pa.,  a tract  recently  donated  to  the 
city  for  public  park. 


CIcaning-up  Time  — 

Oar  COmBlNATlOH  BOX  for  CEMETERIES  of 
materials  for  CLEANINC  cMONVMENTS,  removing 
moss,  eradicating  stains,  iron  rust,  etc.,  should  be  used  at 
e'herv  cemetery.  This  box  contains: 

One  (1)  Can  of  Champion  Moss  Killer  for  cleaning  all 
kinds  of  granite,  marble,  brownstone  and  limestone. 
One  (1)  box  of  Granite  Stain  Eradicator  for  perma- 
nent removal  of  oil,  iron,  sap,  and  acid  stains  from 
granite. 

Two  (2)  lbs.  of  best  selected  Anclote  Sponges. 

Six  (6)  of  the  finest  Tampico  Scrub  Brushes  made. 
Two  (2)  extra  fine  quality  Steel  Wire  Brushes. 

Five  (5)  Purified  Pumice  Bricks. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  selected  Oxalic  Acid. 

Five  (5)  lbs.  imported  selected  Lump  Pumice  Stone, 
filed  and  smoothed. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  extra  fine  Blue  Grit. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  Superior  Brown  Grit. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  the  finest  quality  Red  Grit. 

One  (1)  Carborundum  Brick,  coarse. 

One  (1)  Carborundum  Brick,  fine. 

The  box  complete,  including  packing  F.  0.  fB.  cars, 
'Boston,  cMass.,  $9.60  net. 

Positively  the  largest  concern  in  this  country  handling 
the  above  supplies  exclusively. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST  SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

'Remember,  voe  posiWbely  guarantee  the  quality  of 
e'berything  voe  sell.  This  always  insures  your  getting  the 
very  best  goods  that  are  manufactured. 

HARRISON  SUPPLY  CO.,  34  India  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  BOMGARDNER 

Lowering 
Device 


The  cut  shows 
the  double- 
telescoping 
steel  device  in 
its  extreme  siz- 
es. It  can  be 
changed  from 
20  in.  to  34  in. 
in  width,  and 
from  79  in.  to 
92  in.  in  length 


ASK 

The  Bomgardner 
Manufacturing  Co. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

FOR  CATALOG 
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Forest  Tree 
Seeds  and 
Seedlings  ■* 

Catalpa  Speciosa,  Black  Locust, 
Ash,  Birch,  Red  Bud,  American 
Persimmon,  Elms,  Tulip  Poplar, 

R u s s i a n Mulberry,  Buckeye, 
Sycamore,  Black  Walnuts,  Cali- 
fornia Privet,  Wistarias,  Vir- 
g’inia  Creeper,  Yucca  and  various 
other  seedling's.  Tree  and  Shrub 
Seeds.  Send  for  Trade  List. 

FOREST  NURSERY  AND 
SEED  COMPANY 

R.  F.  D.  2,  McMinnville,  Tenn. 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS,  jR. 

EX'SUPT.  OP  PARK84  NEW  YORK  CITY* 

CONTAINS  27  chapters  of  Suggestive 
Text,  profusely  illustrated.  Good 
advice  on  the  Selection  of  Home 
Grounds — Site  of  House — Roads  and 
Paths — Lawns — Flower  Garden  s — 
T rees — Shrubs — Plants — V ines — Resi- 
dential Parks,  Pences,  Bridges  and 
Summer  Houses — List  of  Plants  for 
General  Use  on  Home  Grounds — Parks 
and  Parkways — Churchyards  and  Cem- 
eteries— City  and  Village  Squares — 
Railroad  Station  Grounds.  Size  5x7^ ; 
249  pages.  Biudiiig,  cloth.  Price,  $1.00 
R.  J.  HMIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


Anyone  sending  a sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  & Co.  receive 
9pecial  notice^  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir- 
culation of.  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  |3  a 
year;  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Austin  Reversible  Rollers 


Distinctive  features 
A.nti-friction  roller 
bearings. 

Large  Diameter 
Reversible. 

Perfect  balance. 

IVeigHt  can  be  added 
witbout  altering' 
proper  balance  or 
adding  pressure  to 
bearing's. 

Five  sizes. 

C.ig'Kteen  different 
weig'bts. 

Write  _for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  SprinKJers,  ^tveepers 
and  E,arth  Handling  Machinery, 

THE  AUSTIN -WESTERN  GO.,  LTD. 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


Wanted — Agents 

We  want  Cemetery  Superintendents  and 
Sextons  who  are  interested  to  write  us  for 
our  proposition  for  selling  monuments.  We 
have  the  best  proposition  ever  offered. 

This  is  the  season  to  sell  work. 


MOORE  MONUMENT  CO. 

STERLING  - - - ILLINOIS 


©WHITE  GLAZED 

TERRA-COTTA 

GRAVE  and  lot  markers 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO..  Limaville.  Ohio 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKiNGs  PAT  AUG.  13s  >901. 


These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  V/t  inch,  4 inch 
and  6 inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Cemc- 
ery  Specialties.  Address,  Ci.  CD  K.  IL-rL/# 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  PAGES  TO * 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
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■ (Continued  from  page  165.) 

■ Mrs.  Elizabeth  Migeon  has  presented  to  the  Torring- 

■ ton  Cemetery  Association,  Torrington,  Conn.,  sixty  acres 
f of  land  which  is  to  be  known  as  Hillside  Cemetery.  She 
I also  offers  to  erect  a suitable  enclosure  and  gateway. 

i The  mayor  and  cemetery  committee  of  the  city  coun- 
B cil  of  Marquette,  Mich.,  are  examining  the  available  sites 

■ in  that  town  for  the  establishing  of  a city  cemetery. 

E’  The  Chico  Cemetery  Association,  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  has 
y secured  ten  acres  of  land  for  a cemetery.  J.  M.  Smith, 
Naomi  Young  and  E.  M.  Saunders  are  trustees  of  the 
association. 

The  Hermosa  Cemetery  Association,  of  Durango,  Colo., 
has  been  incorporated  by  J.  L.  Day  and  A.  L.  Kreeger. 

* * * 

Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Winona,  Minn.,  reported  consider- 
able improvement  work  at  its  recent  annual  meeting.  The 
I contract  was  let  for  the  macadamizing  of  the  main  driveway, 
and  another  drive  has  been  graded  and  paved  with  brick. 
A new  section  of  ground  has  been  graded  and  sodded,  and 
. the  superintendent  reports  that  the  permanent  care  and  im- 
. provement  fund  now  amounts  to  over  $43,000.  The  expendi- 
tures from  the  general  fund  for  the  year  amounted  to  $8,381. 
* * * 

The  Fifty-second  Annual  Report  of  Pine  Grove  Cemetery, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  notes  the  erection  of  a new  entrance  gate  which 
is  the  gift  of  Commissioner  Chas.  H.  Newhall.  The  usual 
’ amount  of  grading  has  been  done,  which  is  reported  as  very 
expensive  owing  to  the  mass  of  stone  found  below  the  sur- 
face. One  section  of  public  lots  was  graded  during  the  year. 
The  perpetual  care  fund  was  increased  $9,240  during  the 
! year,  and  now  amounts  to  $158,130.  There  were  736  in- 
terments during  the  year. 

♦ * * 

{The  village  cemetery  at  Fremont,  Steuben  county,  Ind., 
was  raided  by  vandals  Sept.  13,  who  overturned  head- 
stones and  monuments  on  fifty  graves.  Some  of  the  head- 
stones were  broken  with  a hammer.  The  vandals  left 
no  clew,  although  in  raiding  the  cemetery  they  entered 
the  ticket  office  of  the  Lake  Shore  railroad  and  smashed 
all  the  furniture. 

* * * 

The  town  of  Ontario,  Cal.,  is  to  obtain  control  of  the 
Belleview  cemetery,  its  only  burying  ground.  An  option 
to  purchase  the  grounds  and  all  rights  for  $3,000  has  been 
obtained  and  the  city  attorney  has  been  instructed  to  pre- 
pare the  necessary  measures  for  bonding  the  proposition. 
The  bond  issue  will  cover  an  expenditure  of  $500  for  pip- 
ing water  to  the  cemetery. 


Trees  and  Shrubs 


FOR 


PARKSAND  CEMETERIES 

A SPECIALTY 

Rhododendron  maximum,  Hardy  Hybrids, 
Hardy  Azaleas,  Japanese  Maples,  Etc. 


Send  Lists  for  Quotation 

FRED’K  W.  KELSEY 

150  Broadway,  New  York 


■ 
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Build 

Concrete  Wails 

An  Ideal  Concrete  Machine  should  be 
part  of  the  equipmert  of  every  park  and 
cemetery,  for  making  concrete  blocks  from 
sand,  gravel  and  cement.  With  it  can  be 
made  the  most  practical,  ornamental  and 
inexpensive  ma‘erial  for  the  construction 
of  boundary  and  retaining  walls,  entrance 
columns,  corner  stones,  buildings,  etc.  Sup- 
plies material  for  every  building  purpose, 
adapted  to  any  architectural  design. 

IDEAL 

Concrete  / Machine 


May  be  operated  by  any  la 
borer  without  special  experi 
ence.  Simple  in  construction 
— almost  without  mechanism. 
No  springs,  chains,  wheels  or 
gears.  Adaptable  to  any  size 
block  within  capacity,  and 
countless  face  designs.  Plain, 
tooled,  ornamental  and  natural 
stone  effect.  Rapidly  and  profitably 
operated  by  one  man. 


Catalogue  and  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions of  Ideal  Block  construction  sent  free, 


IDEAL  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO^  Dept.  X. 
South  Bendy  Indiana. 


Curbs  and  Covers  for  Sewers 


Opening,  8 x 12  inches. 


Fits  Socket  of  18-inch  Pipe. 


Opening,  23J4  inches. 

- Vteaje  Send  for  Catalog  . , = 

VULCAN  IRON  WORKS,  59  Milwaukee  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE 


A Ready  Reference  List  of  Firms  that  Furnish  Supplies 
for  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Town  Improvements. 
Classified  Advertisements  inserted  for  10c 
a line.  Minimum  price  50c. 


Animals  and  Fowl 

WATERFOWL,  (Domestic  and  wild 
swans,  geese  and  ducks),  Cranes,  Squir- 
rels, Deer  and  other  animals  and  birds. 
Dr.  Cecil  French,  Naturalist,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Burial  Vaults 

Bangor  Slate  Co.,  Bangor,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co  Bangor, 
Pa.  (See  advt.) 


Can  and  Bag  Carriers  and  Carts 

Belle  City  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.  (See 
advt.) 


Casket  Lowering  Devices 

Bomgardner  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 


Cemetery  Record  Books 

Interment  Records,  Lot  and  Index 
Books.  R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  (See  advt.) 


Concrete  Machinery 

Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  South 
Bend.  (See  advt.) 


Curbs  and  Covers  for  Sewers 

Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Chicago.  (See  advt.) 


Fences  and  Gates 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works,  New  York. 
(See  advt.) 

Enterprise  Foundry  and  Fence  Co.,  In- 
diahapolis,  Ind.  (See  advt.) 

Stewart  Iron  Works,  Cincinnati.  (See 
advt. ) 

The  Vulcan  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  (See 
advt. ) 

Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland. 
(See  advt.) 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Box  180,  Adrian,  Michigan,  manufac- 
turers of  woven  wire  Farm,  Poultry, 
Lawn,  Park  and  Cemetery  Fences  and 
Gates.  Also  Wrought  Iron  Work  of  all 
kinds:  Fences,  Gates,  Arches.  Write 
us. 


Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland 
O.  (See  advt.) 

Vulcan  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  (See  advt.) 


Fertilizers 

PULVERIZED  SHEEP  MANURE. 
Best  known  natural  fertilizer  for  lawns 
and  flowers.  Especially  valuable  for 
cemetery  and  park  work.  No  disagree- 
able odor  no  after  raking  up.  $4.00  per 
barrel,  $35.00  per  ton,  delivered  to  any 
freight  station  east  of  Denver.  Special 
prices  in  carlots.  Order  now.  Dormant 
Sod  Company,  17  Exchange  Ave.,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Cliicago,  111. 


Bulbs  and  Flower  Seeds 

Beckert,  W.  C.,  Allegheny,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 

Thorburn,  J.  M.,  & Co.,  New  York.  (See 
advt.) 


Grave  Lining  and  Earth  Covers 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  O.  (See 
advt.) 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 


Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

Albright  & Llghtcap,  Limaville,  O.  > 
(See  advt.) 

Haase,  Leo  G.,  Oak  Park,  111.  (See 
advt.) 


Greenhouses— Heating  and 
Ventilation 

Hitchings  & Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Lord  & Burnham  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Manley,  Chas.  H.,  St.  Johns,  Mich.  (See 
advt.) 

Pierson  U.  Bar  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


Hardy  Plants 

Ellwanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Kelsey,  Fred’k  W.,  New  York.  (See 
advt.) 

Kelsey,  H.  P.,  Salem,  Mass.  (See  adv.) 
Meehan,  Thomas  & Sons,  Dresher- 
town.  Pa.  (See  advt.) 


Insecticides 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  (See  advt.) 


Landscape  Architects  and 
Gardeners 

H.  A.  CAPARN,  Landscape  Architect, 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Hare,  Sid.  J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (See 
advt.) 

JAMES  MACPHBRSON,  Consulting 
Landscape  Gardener,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Lawson,  Bellett,  Jr.,  Buffalo.  (See 
advt. ) 

Nutter,  Frank  H.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
(See  advt.) 


Lawn  Grass  Seeds 

Thorburn,  J.  M.,  & Co.,  New  York.  (See 
advt.) 


Marble  and  Granite  Cleaners 

Harrison  Supply  Co.,  Boston.  (See 
advt.) 


Monuments  and  Receiving  Vaults 

Harrison  Granite  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(.See  advt.) 

Moore  Monument  Co.,  Sterling,  111, 
(See  advt.) 


Road  Making  and  Earth  Handling 
Machinery 

Austin-Western  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  (See 
advt.) 


GRADERS  for  the  care  of  Park  and 
Cemetery  drives,  also  Surfacing 
Graders  for  Landscape  Engineers 
and  Gardeners  are  manufactured  by 
the  Shuart  Grader  Co.,  Oberlin,  O. 


Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Co., 
Springfield,  O.  (See  advt.) 

Scholl,  Julian  & Co.,  New  York.  (See 
advt.) 


Rubber  Hose 

RUBBER  HOSE. 

for  florists,  seedsmen,  nurserymen,  gar- 
deners, parks  and  cemeteries,  etc.  Man- 
ufacturers’ Rubber  Co.,  48  Williams  Ave., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Seeds  (See  Flower  and  Lawn  Grass) 


Settees  and  Vases 

PARK  BENCHES  and  all  other  kinds 
of  outdoor  furniture.  Our  goods  are 
the  best  and  lowest  priced  on  the  mar- 
ket. Write  for  catalogue.  C.  Hen- 
necke  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Jones,  M.  D.  & Co.,  Boston.  (See  advt.) 
Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


POWER  SPRAYERS  for  all  classes  of 
work.  The  most  complete  line  built. 
Chain  driven  for  one  or  two  horses, 
gasoline  engine  driven,  in  3 styles. 
The  famous  Wallace  Pumps  on  all. 
Catalog  free.  Wallace  Machinery 
Co.,  Champaign,  111. 


Sprinkling  Wagons 

Austin  Western  Co.,  Chicago.  (See 
advt.) 


Tents 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 


Trees  and  Shrubs 

Andorra  Nurseries,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(See  advt.) 

Ellwanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


WM.  H.  HARRISON  & SONS,  Leba- 
non Springs,  N.  Y.  Hardy  nursery 
grown  and  collected  stock.  Trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  herbaceous  perennials  and 
covering  plants.  Send  for  catalog. 


P'orest  Nursery  &.  Seed  Co.,  McMinnville, 
Tenn.  (See  advt.) 

Jackson  & Perkins  Co..  Newark,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Jones,  Hiram  T.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  (See 
advt.) 

Kelsey,  Fred’k  W.,  New  York.  (See 
advt.) 

Kelsey,  H.  P.,  Salem,  Mass.  (See  advt.) 
Meehan  & Sons,  Thomas,  Dreshertown, 
Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Moon  Co.,  The  Wm.  H.,  Morrisvllle,  Pa. 
(See  advt.) 

Smith  Co.,  W.  and  T.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 
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Storrs  & Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


WE  ARE  GROWING  a large  line  of 
standard  fruits,  ornamentals  and  ever- 
greens for  patk  and  cemetery  planting 
and  commercial  orchards.  (Jet  our 
prices.  J.  Wragg  & Sons  Company, 
Waukee.  Iowa. 


Weed  Killers 

Pairmount  Chemical  Laboratory,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  (See  advt.) 


Adveriistmmts,  limited  to  five  lines,  will  b 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  eo  cents  each 
insertion,  T words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order.  , 

WANTED — Competent  gardener  to  take 
charge  of  lawn  and  garden,  and  super- 
intend a country  place.  House  fur- 
nished on  the  estate.  Married  man  with 
good  record  and  reference  can  secure 
permanent  position  at  good  wages.  Give 
references,  salary  expected  and  experi- 
ence. P.  B.  Moss,  First  Natl.  Bank, 
Billings,  Mont. 

Situation  wanted  as  supt.  or  assistant 
supt.  of  a Park  or  Cemetery  by  man  35 
years  old,  American;  a practical  civil  en- 
gineer, with  a good  knowledge  of  mate- 
rial under  glass  and  many  years’  experi- 
ence with  the  growth  and  artistic  ar- 
rangement of  hardy  material.  Open  for 
engagement  at  any  time.  Address  Edw.  L. 
Raymond,  Back  Bay  P.  O.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED — Position  by  an  experienced 
Landscape  Architect  and  Cemetery  Su- 
perintendent. Prefer  large  Cemetery  in 
Eastern  or  Middle  States  where  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  conduct  and  man- 
agement of  modern  cemeteries  will  be 
appreciated.  Address  A.  B.  C.,  care  Park 
and  Cemetery. 


We  Figure 
High  Enough 


to  use  only  the  best  of  ma- 
terials — low  enough  to 
insure  perfect  satisfac- 
tion to  the  buyer.  You 
want  our  materials — you 
will  believe  in  our  price. 


Hitchings  & Comp’y 

Greenhouse  Desiitners  and  Builders 
Manufacturers  of 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus 

1170  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 
’ Ianp  ^ o 


Directory  of 

PARK,  CEMETERY,  AND 
CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS 
And  Kindred  Organizations. 


American  Association  of  Park 
Superintendents. 

President,  Byron  Worthen,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Vice-Presidents,  John  Chambers,  Toronto, 
Ont. : John  W.  Duncan,  Boston;  Frederick 
Nussbaumer,  St.  Paul;  John  F.  Cowell,  Buf- 
falo; W.  S.  Manning,  Baltimore;  C.  E. 
Keith,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Secy.-Treas.,  F.  L Mulford,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Annual  Convention,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Aug. 
6-8,  1907. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents. 

President,  J.  C.  Cline,  Dayton,  O. 
Vice-President,  F.  R.'  Diering,  New  York. 
Secy.-Treas.,  Bellett  Lawson.  Paxtang,  Pa. 
Twenty-first  Annual  Convention,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I..  1907. 

The  American  Civic  Association. 
President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Treasurer,  William  B.  Howland,  New  York. 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 
Pres.,  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Vice-Pres.,  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  St. 
James  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Lowrie,  156  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Secretary,  Downing  Vaux,  68  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
President,  J.  G.  Harrison,  Berlin,  Md. 
Vice-Pres.,  I.  W.  Hill,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Secy.,  George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Treasurer,  C.  D.  Yates,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Annual  Convention,  Detroit.  Mich.,  1907. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

Pres.,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 
Vice-Pres.,  Joseph  Lee,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  B.  P.  Clark,  Boston. 

Secy.,  Edw.  T.  Hartman,  14  Beacon  St., 
Boston. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Orna- 
mental Horticulturists. 

Pres.,  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 

Vice-Pres.,  John  Westcott,  Philadelphia. 
Secy.,  P.  J.  Hauswirth,  Chicago. 

Treasurer,  H.  B.  Beatty,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America. 

Pres.,  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Univ.  of  Neb., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Vice-Pres.,  Joseph  Crawford,  Philadelphia. 
Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  E.  Waters,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton,  New  York 
Botanical  Garden. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements 
Pres.,  Charles  Carroll  Brown,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

First  Vice-Pres.,  John  R.  Barlow,  Mon- 
treal, Can. 

Secy.,  George  W.  Tilison,  Municipal  Bldg., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  F.  J.  O’Brien,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Annual  Convention,  Montreal,  Sept.  5-7. 

League  of  American  Mnnicipalities. 
Pres.,  R.  G.  Rhett,  Mayor,  Charleston.  S.  C. 
Vice-Pres.,  Henry  Bohl,  Columbus,  O. 
Treasurer,  W.  D.  Morgan,  Mayor,  George- 
town, S.  C. 

Secy.,  John  MacVicar,  Des  Moines,  fa. 
Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents  and  Officials. 
President,  M.  Whitaker,  E.  Liverpool. 
Vice-President.  George  VanAtta,  Newark. 
Secy.-Treas.,  G.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney. 

Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 

Pres.,  Edw.  G.  Carter,  Oakwoods,  Chicago. 
Vice-Pres.,  Arthur  J.  Graves.  Blooming- 
ton, 111. 

Secy.-Treas.,  John  E.  Miller,  Mattoon. 

New  England  Cemetery  Association. 
President,  Frank  M.  Floyd,  Portland,  Me. 

. V.-Pres.,  G.  F.  Shandley,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Secy.-Treas.,  William  Allen,  Cambridge. 
Mass. 

Michigan  Cemetery  Association. 

Pres.,  Frank  Eurlch,  Woodlawn  Cemetery, 
Detroit. 

Vice-Pres.,  J.  W.  Burns,  Port  Huron. 
Secy.-Treas.,  Eugene  Goebel,  "Oak  Hill,’’ 
Grand  Rapids. 

Next  Annual  Meeting,  Lansing,  1907. 


We  Want  You  to 
Have  One 

of  our  catalogs — want 
you  to  have  it  because 
we  believe  that  it’s 
the  next  best  to 
seeing  U-Bar  houses 
themselves.  It’s  the 
most  complete  bit  of 
greenhouse  printing 
that  has  been  done — 
freelyillustrated,with 
twelve  representative 
U-Bar  houses  along 
with  plans  and  inter- 
iors of  each— a prac- 
tical, interesting  cat- 
alog— send  for  it. 


PIERSON  U-BAR 
COMPANY 

Designers  and  Builders 

U=BAR  GREENHOUSES 

rietropolitan  Building 
4th  Avenue  and  23rd  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover— Made  in  oval 
form,  of  green  duck,  9 feet  6 inches  by  12  feet. 


Durfee  Grave  Lining  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Durfee  Lowering  Device  telescopes  in  length  and  width  and  may  be  used  for  any 
size  grave  and  is  practically  three  devices  in  one;  it  Is  absolutely  reliable  and  the  most 
compact  for  carrying;  the  price  is  short  too.  Delivered  in  two  handsome  carrying  cases. 


Is 

th'e 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 

of 

your 

CHI' 

zens 

worth 

con- 

sider- 

ing? 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY^ 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Buy  the  best— There  is  none  just  like  it 

A Dowering  Device  is  not  only  important  in  lowering  a casket, 
but  is  essential  in  softening  the  appearance  and  beautifying  the 
grave,  in  keeping  with  modern  funeral  furnishings.  Thirty-five 
sold  to  cemetery  officials  in  city  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  above  photo  shows  Device  and  Lining  over  the  grave.  The 
Border  and  Linings  are  fastened  together,  thereby  covering  the 
walls  of  the  grave  and  the  plank.  When  the  casket  is  placed  on 
the  webbing  and  you  are  ready  to  lowerthe  same,  loosen  thebrake 
until  the  desired  speed  is  obtained,  and  then  step  back.  It  lowers 
the  Casket  safely  and  noiselessly  without  anyone  touching  the 
Device.  The  casket  can  be  raised  as  well  as  lowered.  A child’s 
3 feet  3 inches,  as  well  as  an  adult  6 feet  3 inches  case  or  grave 
vault  can  be  lowered.  ; 

Our  Patent  Casket  Guides  are  also  shown.  These  keep  the 
Casket  from  catching  qp  the  rough  box  and  for  directing  the 
Casket  squarely  into  the  grave  when  on  sloping  ground. 

This  Device  is  absolutely  safe,  easy  to  handle  and  elegantly 
fiinshed.  Also  manufacturers  of  Little  Giant  Telescoping  Device. 
The  entire  weight  ojf  device  7S  founds. 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 

Eastern  Offices — — BRANCH  OFFICES Western  Offices 

John  MarsellusMfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Cal.  Casket  Co., San  Francisco.  Cal, 
The  O.K.  Buckhout  Chem.  Co.,  London,Eng.  Oregon  Casket  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Eckardt  Casket  Co.  Toronto,  Ont.  Los  Angeles  Coffin  Co., Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Artistic  and  Substantial  Work 
Modern  Designs 


The  V ulcan  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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W.  & T.  SMITH  CO.,  600  Castle  street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

f 

FRUIT  TREES.  SHRUBS.  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

\ 

It 

ROSES.  CLEMATIS.  VINES 

60  Years  CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED.  600  Acres 

Forest  Tree 
Seeds  and 
' Seedlings ' 

Catalpa  Speciosa,  Black  Locust, 
Ash,  Birch,  Red  Bud,  American 
Persimmon,  Elms,  Tulip  Poplar, 

R u s s i a n Mulberry,  Buckeye, 
Sycamore,  Black  Walnuts,  Cali- 
fornia Privet,  Wistarias,  Vir- 
g-inia  Creeper,  Yucca  and  various 
other  seedlings.  Tree  and  Shrub 
Seeds.  Send  for  Trade  List. 

FOREST  NURSERY  AND 
SEED  COMPANY 

R.  F.  D.  2,  McMinnville,  Tenn. 


BELLETT  LAWSON  Jr. 


'I  ' Landscape  Architect 
'44W.EaoleSt.  Buffalo; 


Planting  and  working  plans  furnished 
for  parks,  cemeteries,  public  and  private 
grounds.  Improvement  and  organization  of  eeme- 
terles  a specialty.  Fifteen  years’  experience. 


Turn  it  Over  to  S.  J.  Hare 

Landscape  Architect 
If  you  want  the 
Best  Results 
with  the 

Natural  Features 
of  your 

Park,  Cemetery 
or 

Home  Grounds 
Preserved. 

3216  Campbell  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Always  mention  Park  and  Cemetery 
•when  writing  to  advertisers 


SF*ECiyV\EIN  EVERGREEN© 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT.  All  lifting  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec/ 
ialty.  Catalogues  on  application,  Correspondence  solicited  > , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO„  ^ --  MORRISVILLE,  PA* 

Philadelphia  OfiSce:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  etc. 
AM,  ORDERS  TIMED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED 
AU  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock 
Order  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

LOCK  BOX  48  BANGOR.  PENN. 


0AK$  LINDENS  MAPLES  SHRUBS  .EVERGREENS 

Complete  list  with  prices  upon  application. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  Union  County  Nurseries, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


CINERARIA 

Large  Flowering  Prize,  Splendid  Mixed T.  P.,  $0.50 

Large  Flowering,  Semi  Dwarf  Prize,  Splendid  Mixed T.  P.,  .50 

PANSY,  SUPERB  MIXED 
Oz.,  $4.50  54  oz.,  $1.15  14  oz.,  $0.60 

W.  C.  BECKERT,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  KILL  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

WITH 


FAIRMOUNT  SCALE  KILLER 


Also  makers  of  the 

One  gallon  makes  SO  gallons 
of  treating  liquid  for  spray- 

CELEBRATED 

Prices  F.  0.  B.  Philadelphia. 

ing  all  kinds  of  trees.  Easily 

FAIRMOUNT 

1 Gallon  - - - 

- f 3.00 

soluble  in  cold  water.  No 

WEED 

5 Gallons  - - - 

- 14.00 

heat  required. 

10  Gallons  - - - 

- 27.00 

KILLER 

Order  through  your  Seedsman  or  address  the  makers 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  & Fairmount,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largestand  Most  Varied  Collections  in  America 


ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


niustrated  DescrlptlTe  Catalogue  044 
pages),  also  Descriptive  List  of  Novelties 
and  Specialties  with  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  New  Hardy  White  Rose 
FEAU  DRDSCHKI  mailed  FREE  on 
request. 


New  York  Office,  St.  Paul  Bldg.,  220  Broadway 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Go. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

s X E /\  yvv 

ROLLERS 

OF  ALL  K.I1NOS 

For  rolling  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successful  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveway.® 

Send  for  catalogue. 


Cemetery  Officials 

who  desire  to  place  before  their  lot  holders 
illustrations  of  the  best  examples  of  monu- 
mental art,  should  subscribe  for  the 

Monumental  News 
Photogravure  Edition 

and  keep  it  on  file  in  their  waiting  room 
for  the  inspection  of  visitors.  A hand- 
somely illustrated  monthly  journal  of 
monumental  art  now  in  its  18th  year. 
Specimen  Copy  25c 
R.  J.  HAIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


Artistic  and  Substantial  Work 
Modern  Designs 


The  V ulcan  Company 


We  also  make  a specialty  of  Mauso- 
leum Doors  and  Gates  in 
Bronze,  Copper  and  Steel 


ORNAMENTAL  WROUGHT  IRON  ENTRANCE  GATES  AND  FENCES 
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Harrison  Column 

Greenwood  Cemetery ^ Brookly7i,  N.  T, 
Erected  by  the  Harrison  Granite  Cotnpany 

ARTISTIC 

MEMORIALS 

in  Granite  and  Bronze 
for  Cemeteries  and  Parks 


SPECIAL  DESIGNS  SUBMITTED 

For  Receiving-  Vaults,  Memorial 
Chapels,  Mausoleums,  Sarcophagi 
and  Public  and  Private  Monu- 
ments, to  be  erected  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States. 


HARRISON  GRANITE 
COMPANY 

" Granite  JWori^  BARRE  T VT. 

Main  Office,  44  ;B.  23d  Street 
YORK 


Something  New 

Hibiscus  Syriacus  Meehani  Variegata 

(Single-Flowered  Variegated-Leaved  Althaea) 

Although  introduced  but  a month  ago, 
the  orders  for  this  new  creation  have 
exceeded  our  expectations  by  far.  Of 
course  it  is  an  introduction  of  merit 
but  the  unusual  early  demand  must 
be  due  to  the  beautiful  colored  plates 
that  we  have  had  prepared  at  con- 
siderable expense.  They  show  the 
pretty  lavender  flowers  and  unique 
variegated  foliage — a true  likeness  in 
colors.  Ask  for  one  and  be  convinced 
that  this  new  Rose  of  Sharon  should 
be  included  in  your  order. 

Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Inc. 

Dreshertown  box  x Pa. 
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Combine  the  Ornamental 
With  the  Practical. 


Why^  do  cemetery  managements  poke  the  greenhouse  off  in 
an  out-of-the-way  spot  when  its  possibilities  of  interest  and 
attractiveness  to  the  grounds  are  so  great?  We  sacrifice 
nothing  to  the  practical  side  in  designing  these  really 
beautiful  houses  of  glass — you  are  certain  of  growing 
results  and  your  grounds  are  doubly  beautified.  Write  us. 


LORD  & BURNHAM 


CO. 


I 


Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 

1133  Broadway,  Cor.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Branch  — 819  Tremont  Building 


STONE  CRUSHERS ANnSTiWWl' 

CEMf:TERIESi 


Having  made  it  a point  for  years  to  cater  to  CEMETER- 
IES AND  PARKS,  we  think  we  know  their  requirements. 

If  you  want  a SPRINKLING  WAGON,  a ROAD 
MACHINE,  A HORSE  ROLLER.  A STEAM  ROLLER 
or  a STONE  CRUSHER,  correspond  with  us. 

Your  Cemetery  or  Park  may  not  be  large,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  sure  to  need  something  in  the  road-making 
machinery  line.  We  are  headquarters.  Send  for  our 
trade  literature. 
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Immediate  and  Continued  Effort  Needed  to  Save  Niagara 
The  American  Civic  Association  has  sent  out  two 
emergency  calls  in  the  past  two  weeks  that  should  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  every  one  who  wants  the  grand- 
eur of  Niagara  Falls  saved  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
power  companies.  By  the  terms  of  the  bill  secured 
from  Congress  at  the  past  session  the  amount  of 
power  to  be  admitted  from  Canada  is  limited  to  i6d,- 
ooo  horsepower,  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  Secre- 
tary Taft  to  admit  additional  power  to  the  extent  of 
developing  350,000  horsepower.  If  this  power  gen- 
erated on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Falls  is  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States,  it  will  not  be  produced, 
as  there  are  not  enough  industries  within  electrical 
radius  of  Niagara  to  use  it.  Power  companies  have 
already  filed  briefs  at  Washington  indicating  that  they 
intend  to  apply  for  permits  for  more  than  160,000 
horsepower.  Forbidden  to  abstract  their  coal  from 
the  American  side,  they  will  have  the  Canadians  ab- 
stract it  on  their  side,  and  then  buy  it  from  them. 
Thus  runs  the  course  of  the  astute  corporation  law- 
yer, who  having  failed  to  persuade  Congress  that  he 
could  keep  taking  water  away  and  still  have  it  left, 
now  blandly  asserts  that  water  subtracted  from  the 
Canadian  side  will  not  injure  the  American  Falls.  A 
hearing  is  to  be  given  on  the  proposition  to  admit 
power  from  Canada,  in  Washington,  November  20, 
and  the  American  Civic  Association  is  to  represent 
the  side  of  the  people  there.  Public  opinion  must 
again  be  brought  to  bear  on  Secretary  Taft  who  has 
authority  to  act  in  the  matter,  and  every  individual  or 
organization  is  urged  to  telegraph  him  immediately, 
opposing  the  admission  of  power  from  Canada.  When 
this  paper  reaches  you  it  may  be  too  late  to  write,  but 
a telegram  on  the  eve  of  the  hearing  will  be  just  as 
effective.  The  time  to  act  is  instantly  and  the  man  to 
act  upon  is  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War. 

Ng 

Progress  of  the  “ City  Beautiful  ” 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  progress  being  made  in 
inaugurating  movements  to  make  of  our  larger  cities 
the  “city  beautiful.”  It  is  a splendid  idea,  and  only 
has  to  be  intelligently  presented  to  the  citizens  of  any 
important  municipality  to  inspire  enthusiasm.  A beau- 
tiful city  is  always  a local  pride,  and  it  means  a well- 
governed  city,  too,  for  no  city  can  maintain  all  the 
features  which  serve  to  make  it  beautiful  without  high- 
class  administration.  Among  the  later  movements  in 
this  direction  are  those  of  Chicago  and  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. A magnificent  scheme  for  the  improvement  and 


beautification  of  Chicago  is  under  practical  consider- 
ation by  the  Chicago  Merchants  Club,  and  it  will  at- 
tract wide  attention.  A committee  of  leading  citizens 
of  Portland  has  been  organized  to  prepare  and  urge 
a comprehensive  scheme  looking  to  the  artistic  devel- 
opment of  its  physical  features  and  conditions.  Every 
city  has  special  opportunities  for  particular  develop- 
ment, and  the  location  and  surroundings  of  Portland 
admirably  lend  themselves  to  the  work  of  making  her 
a particularly  beautiful  city. 

Ng  Vjg  vg 

A “ Niagara  ” Campaign  for  Every  Community 

The  recent  convention  of  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation in  Milwaukee  gave  impetus  to  a local  “Niag- 
ara” campaign  now  being  waged  by  the  patriotic  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin  to  acquire  the  magnificent  country 
about  the  Dells  and  Devil’s  Lake  as  a state  reserva- 
tion. The  next  legislature  is  to  be  asked  to  appro- 
priate $100,000  to  purchase  7,000  acres  of  the  Devil’s 
Lake  tract.  The  women’s  clubs  and  public-spirited 
organizations  and  individuals  throughout  the  state  are 
supporting  the  movement,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
press  should  be  able  to  turn  on  the  legislative  body  of 
the  state  such  a flood  of  public  sentiment  that  it  will 
be  obliged  to  listen  and  to  act  as  Congress  did  under 
the  cataract  of  the  Niagara  campaign.  Individuals 
and  organizations  should  see  that  their  state  represen- 
tatives are  deluged  with  letters,  telegrams  and  resolu- 
tions at  the  proper  time,  and  supply  the  newspapers 
with  material.  Local  Niagara  campaigns  are  in  order 
everywhere.  Whether  it  be  a dirty  alley,  a village 
nuisance  or  an  international  waterfall,  the  Niagara 
method  of  arousing  public  sentiment  is  equally  effect- 
ive. No  progressive  community  should  be  without  its 
Niagara  campaign. 

vg 

First  Steps  Against  the  Billboards 

Those  who  are  waiting  for  the  enactment  of  a com- 
prehensive law  that  will  abolish  all  billboards  with 
one  fell  blow,  were  reminded  by  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Kel- 
sey at  the  Milwaukee  convention  of  the  American 
Civic  Association  that  three-fourths  of  the  billboards 
are  already  violators  of  the  law  and  can  be  disposed 
of  by  enforcing  existing  laws.  Springfield,  Mass., 
has  abolished  indecent  posters.  This  can  be  done 
anywhere.  Boards  erected  on  city  property  or  on 
private  property  without  the  consent  of  the  owners 
may  be  disposed  of  in  most  communities,  and  building 
laws  are  sufficient  to  do  away  with  those  that  in  any 
way  endanger  public  safety.  Look  up  your  local  laws 
on  the  subject  and  enforce  them  as  a preliminary  step 
to  getting  better  ones. 
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SOME  MINOR  PARKS  AND  ORNAMENTAL  GROUNDS  IN  CALIFORNIA 


There  are  a number  of  small  parks  and  ornamental 
grounds  in  northern  and  central  California  that  are 
interesting  and  but  little  known  to  the  general  travel- 
ing public  that  is  familiar  with  Golden  Gate  and  the 
groves  of  big  trees.  In  Sacramento  the  park  about 
the  capitol  is  one  of  the  most  notable  of  these  little 
beauty  spots. 

The  grounds  themselves  cover  just  one  block.  At 


WALK  IN  CAPITOL  PARK,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


each  corner,  at  the  curb,  are  great  spruce  trees.  Be- 
tween these  a stretch  of  lawn  extends,  planted  with  a 
row  of  tall  fan-palms.  After  that,  within  the  square, 
is  a broad  walk,  on  which  children  of  the  capital  de- 


light to  roller  skate  the  year  round.  Then  there  suc- 
ceeds a low  stone  fence,  with  ornamental  iron  railing, 
broken  in  the  middle  of  each  side  and  at  the  corners 
by  gates.  Inside  this  enclosing  wall  again  great  old 
pines  overhang,  most  of  them  dividing  into  two  main 
limbs  each.  Out  of  the  shadow  of  the  evergreen  the 
concentric  square  is  formed  of  broad  flower-beds,  bor- 
dered in  their  turn  by  a lawn  that  stretches  off  to  still 
another  wide  cement  walk.  After  that  succeeds  a 
grass  plot  with  shrubbery  and  more  cedars,  and  built 
in  terraces,  leading  up  to  the  capitol  building. 

On  the  first  of  the  terraces  the  walk  is  bordered  by 
tall  California  fan  palms,  the  great  trunks  trimmed  to 
rise  straight  up  without  break  to  the  former  leaf  stems. 
Along  the  walk,  too,  are  rows  of  bays  and  orange 
trees.  Above  this  one  is  the  terrace  of  the  building 
itself. 

Miss  Alice  Eastwood,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Academy  of  Sciences,  has  made  a careful  study  and 
classification  of  the  trees  in  Capitol  Park,  and  sub- 
mitted a report  to  the  Governor,  plotting  all  of  the 
trees,  which  are  to  be  labeled  with  metal  tags  for  the 
benefit  of  visitors.  She  has  classified  121  trees  and 
shrubs  and  gives  their  names,  with  their  nativity,  as 
follows : 

Italian  cypress,  Europe ; Deodar  cedar,  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains ; Magnolia,  Atlantic  United  States ; Monterey  cypress, 
California;  Italian  stone  pine,  Europe;  Incense  cedar,  Cali- 
fornia; Arbor  Vitae,  Oregon  and  Washington;  Lawson’s 
cypress,  California  and  Washington;  Torata,  New  Zealand; 
Laurel  cherry,  Europe;  Hawthorne,  Europe;  Loquat,  Japan; 
Tawhiwhi,  New  Zealand;  Weigela,  China;  Norway  spruce, 
Europe;  Yew,  Europe;  Oleander,  Mediterranean  region; 
Silver  Wattle,  Australia;  Weeping  cypress,  China;  orange, 
tropical;  Tulip  tree,  Mississippi  Valley;  California  Fan 
Palm,  California ; Monkey  Puzzle,  Chili ; Giant  Redwood, 
California;  Holly,  Europe;  Camellia,  Japan;  Euonymus, 
Japan ; Azalea,  Japan ; Rhododendron,  Japan ; Cryptomeria, 
Japan;  Canary  Island  Date  Palm,  Canary  Islands;  Laurel, 
Europe;  Rubber  Tree,  Tropical  Asia;  Pomegranate, 
Southern  Asia;  Tobira,  Japan;  Karo,  New  Zealand; 
Box,  Europe;  Japanese  Christmas  Berry,  Japan;  Mock 
Orange,  Europe;  Tamarix,  Europe;  Nandina,  Japan; 
Myrtle,  Europe ; Laurestinus,  Europe ; Portugal  Cher- 
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ry,  Europe ; Chinese  Cedar.  China ; 

Japanese  Persimmon,  Japan ; Crepe 
Myrtle,  Asia  ; Veronica,  New  Zealand  ; 

Japanese  Magnolia,  Japan;  Snowball, 

Atlantic  United  States;  Smoke  Tree, 

Atlantic  United  States;  Black  Wattle, 

Australia;  Date  Palm,  Asia;  Japanese 
Rose,  Japan ; Oregon  Grape,  Oregon 
and  California;  Breath  of  Heaven, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Rose  of  Sharon, 

China;  Douglas  Spruce,  Western 
United  States;  Black  Spruce,  Bid- 
well’s  Araucaria,  Australia.;  Irish 
Yew,  Europe ; Ligustrum,  China ; 

Olive,  Europe;  Jerusalem  Cherry, 

Tropics;  Juniper,  (?);  Japanese  Fan 
Palm,  Japan;  Cape  Jasmine,  Japan; 

American  Elm,  North  America ; 

Siberian  Arbor  Vitae,  Asia;  Box  a GLIMPSE  OF  CAPITOL  PARK,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
Elder,  North  America;  Pepper  Tree, 


South  America;  Varnish  Tree,  Japan;  Burr  Oak,  At- 
lantic United  States;  Umbrella  Tree,  China;  Dragon 
Tree,  Australia;  Pomelo,  Polynesia;  Laburnum,  (?);  Wal- 
nut, (?);  Box;  Camphor  Tree,  China;  Japanese  Maple; 
Bottle  Brush,  Australia;  Bridal  Wreath,  Japan;  New  Zea- 
land Flax,  New  Zealand;  Oriental  Arbor  Vitae,  China;  Lilac, 
Europe  and  Asia ; Honey  Suckle ; Elaeagnus,  Japan ; Ginkgo, 
Japan,  Horse  Chestnut,  Europe  and  Asia;  Paulownia,  China; 
Catalpa,  Mississippi  Valley;  Grevillea,  Australia;  Live  Oak, 
California ; Acacia,  Australia ; Plumbago,  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
English  Walnut,  Europe  and  Asia;  Madrone,  California; 
Cunninghamia,  China;  Brush  Cherry,  Australia;  Box  Elder, 
California;  Strawberry  Bush,  Europe;  Indian  Hawthorne, 
China;  Fir;  Aleppo  Pine,  Mediterranean  Region;  Black  Mul- 
berry, Asia;  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Asia  and  Africa;  Banana, 
Abyssinia;  Japanese  Sophora,  Japan;  Lemon  Verbena, 
South  America;  Cork  Oak,  Europe. 

There  is  another  pretty  little  park  at  Fresno,  about 
the  County  Building,  which  is  somewhat  like  the  Cap- 
itol Park  at  Sacramento. 

The  gardens  of  Stanford  University  and  the  charm- 
ing campus  of  the  State  University  at  Berkeley,  take 
high  rank  as  ornamental  grounds,  the  famous  Berk- 
eley oaks  giving  added  interest  to  the  latter  grounds. 
These  are  the  great  old  live  oaks,  that  are  famous 
for  the  queer  spreading  of  their  branches,  and  their 
very  irregular  contour. 


AROUSING  INTEREST  IN  PARK  WORK 

The  Public  Park  Association  of  Rhode  Island  has 
recently  consummated  a prize  competition,  which  was 
open  to  the  students  and  pupils  of  all  schools  and  col- 
leges in  Rhode  Island.  For  information  and  suggest- 
ions the  competitors  were  referred  to  the  “Report  upon 
a System  of  Public  Reservations  for  the  Metropolitan 
District  of  Providence  Plantations,”  a copy  of  which 
was  placed  in  all  libraries  and  which  was  furnished 
upon  request  to  any  school.  Money  prizes  were  offer- 
ed, and  ranged  from  $io  to  $3  for  students  of  colleges ; 
$8  to  $2  for  pupils  of  high  schools ; $5  to  $i  to  gram- 
mar grades  and  from  $5  to  $i  to  primary  and  inter- 
mediate grades.  All  contributions  were  to  be  submit- 
ted by  Nov.  7,  but  the  results  have  not  yet  come  to 
hand.  The  idea  of  educating  the  young  on  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  outdoor  improvement  has  all  along 
been  accepted  as  a solution  of  the  problem  for  the 
future,  and  along  several  lines  this  is  in  active  oper- 
ation ; but  the  ordinary  competion  of  the  school  room 
lacks  the  inspiration  to  enthusiasm  which  a system  of 
prizes  usually  exerts.  The  latter  induces  more  imme- 
diate concentration  of  energy  and  thought  upon  the 
subject  and  secures  more  positive  results  in  less  time. 
Further  details  of  this  competition  will  be  found  in  an- 
other column,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  thoroughly  the 
whole  subject  is  covered  in  its  presentation  to  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  education.  This  Rhode  Island  competi- 
tion has  a highly  suggestive  significance  in  its  educa- 
tional possibilities.  Every  important  city  in  the  Union 
might  profitably  adopt  its  appropriate  features,  and  by 
modifying  them  to  suit  ruling  conditions  and  require- 
ments, provide  an  incentive  to  all  pupils  and  students 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  thought  on 
the  question  of  our  public  parks ; this  would  become  a 
fixed  idea  in  the  minds  of  our  coming  generation. 
Improvement  associations  everywhere  can  profitably 
take  up  such  a competitive  method  of  educating  the 
young,  with  a view  to  more  effective  progress  in  the 
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Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  theynt  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photps^raphs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive  features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department-- 


At  a meeting  of  the  Park  Commissioners  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Park  Superintendent  Morley  was  given  power  to  pur- 
chase from  Howard  and  Smith,  nurser3'men,  3,000  drooping 
pines,  which  are  to  be  planted  in  Elysian  and  Griffith  Parks. 
The  trees  are  now  in  England,  where  they  were  shipped 
from  India. 

* * H= 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  the  borough  of  Queens,  which  comes 
under  the  same  management,  has  a total  park  area  of  1,663^2 
acres.  One  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  these  is  Prospect  Park, 
the  second  in  point  of  size  in  the  city.  The  construction 
of  this  park  began  in  June,  1866.  The  land  (Si6l4  acres) 
cost  $3,919,370.70.  Construction  cost  about  $6,000,000. 

* * * 

A recent  special  issue  of  the  Winnipeg  Telegram,  Winni- 
peg, Can.,  shows  a number  of  views  of  the  parks  in  that 
city  and  gives  much  praise  to  the  park  board  for  park  de- 
velopment and  the  beautifying  of  residence  streets.  Winni- 
peg has  a park  area  of  417  acres  included  in  twelve  tracts. 
The  largest  of  these  is  Assiniboine  Park,  a 282  acre  area 
recently  acquired  on  the  banks  of  the  Assiniboine  River. 
The  chief  credit  for  the  development  of  the  system  is  given 
to  D.  D.  England,  superintendent  of  parks  and  cemeteries. 

* * * 

Bluff  City,  Kan.,  a town  of  three  hundred,  has  a little 
ten  acre  park  that  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  one  man. 
Mayor  James  Glover.  The  park  has  been  developed  along 
modern  and  intelligent  lines,  and  is  a very  creditable  effort 
for  a town  of  that  size.  There  are  more  than  a dozen 
varieties  of  deciduous  trees  growing  in  Glover  Park,  and 
all  but  one,  the  white  ash,  are  doing  well.  The  Catalpa 
speciosa  does  remarkably  well.  Specimens  planted  sixteen 
years  ago  measure  nineteen  inches  in  diameter  a foot  above 
the  ground.  There  are  a hundred  and  fifty  evergreens,  in 
four  varieties,  the  most  numerous  being  the  red  cedar  and 
the  arbor  vitae.  A great  deal  of  shrubbery  has  also  been 
successfully  used. 

* * * 

According  to  figures  submitted  to  the  South  Park  com- 
missioners of  Chicago  by  Superintendent  J.  F.,  Foster,  the 
small  parks  of  Chicago  have  proved  successful  beyond  all 
expectation.  Mr.  Foster’s  tables  show  that  in  the  nine  months 
from  December,  1905,  to  August,  1906,  the  total  attendance 
at  these  playgrounds  has  been  4,442,768.  These  records  in- 
dicate only  the  number  of  people  who  made  actual  use  of 
the  various  facilities.  Casual  visitors  and  those  who  merely 
came  to  look  on  at  the  games  and  sports  were  not  enumer- 
ated. Twelve  small  parks  are  included  in  the  report.  Of 
these,  Davis  Square  showed  the  largest  attendance — 616,518. 
The  reading-room  was  used  by  110,256  persons,  the  outdoor 
gymnasium  by  234,770,  while  111,761  shower  baths  were  taken. 
In  the  twelve  parks  650,810  shower  baths  were  taken. 


The  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  of  Providence,  R.  L, 
has  made  plans  for  a systematic  campaign  for  the  education 
of  the  voters  on  the  subject  of  the  $250,000  park  bond  issue 
which  will  be  voted  upon  throughout  the  State  at  the  com- 
ing election.  The  various  candidates  for  office  and  the  cam- 
paign speakers  will  be  interested  in  the  matter,  and  efforts 
made  to  have  them  clearly  place  the  issue  before  the  public. 
The  commission  also  took  an  important  step  toward  reviv- 
ing the  old  question  of  a public  right  of  way  along  the  water 
front  by  making  arrangements  to  secure  from  the  Attorney 
General  an  opinion  upon  that  matter. 

^ ^ 

The  little  park  shown  in  the  illustration  surrounds  the 
Royal  Palace  at  Belgrade,  Servia.  After  the  eventful  night 
when  a king  and  queen,  ministers  and  servants  were  put 
out  of  the  way  for  all  time,  that  another  dynasty  might  be 
returned  to  the  throne,  it  was  not  deemed  meet  that  the 
home  of  the  late  departed  should  survive  them.  So  it  Was 
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razed  and  the  site  converted  into  a park,  with  heavy  iron 
gratings  along  the  street  to  keep  out  the  curious.  A series 
of  terraces  with  shrubbery  and  flower  beds  were  added  and 
today  from  his  palace  window,  in  the  moonlight.  King  Peter 
may  look  out  on  the  home  of  the  royalty  that  came  and  went 
before. 

* * 

The  Public  Park  Association  of  Providence  has  offered  a 
series  of  prizes  ranging  in  value  from  $i  to  $10  to  students 
of  schools  and  colleges  in  that  state  for  essays  to  arouse 
interest  in  park  matters  on  the  following  subjects: 

What  is  the  most  important  reason  for  the  establishment 
of  park  systems? 

Why  has  the  park  question  grown  so  rapidly  in  importance 
and  public  interest  in  all  the  large  cities  of  America? 

What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  people  if  there  were 
no  parks  or  open  recreation  places,  and  are  public  reserva- 
tions vital  to  the  public  welfare? 

Why  cannot  parks  be  provided  at  one  time  as  well  as  an- 
other? 

What  was  the  special  reason  for  creating  the  Metropolitan 
Park  District  of  Providence  Plantations,  and  why  should  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  issue  bonds  for  its  parks? 

Why  does  the  present  generation  need  park  lands  more  than 
the  last  one  did.  and  why  will  the  next  generation  need  them 
more  than  the  present  one?  Why  is  the  need  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  Rhode  Island?  ■ 

Would  a proper  and  comprehensive  park  system  be  ex-  . 
pected  to  add  to  the  taxes  or  to  diminish  them?  Would  it  > 
add  to  the  cost  of  living  or  diminish  it?  i 

What  is  the  moral  effect  of  parks  in  large  cities? 

What  classes  of  people  would  be  most  benefited  by  a Met-i 
ropolitan  Park  System?  f 

Why  are  parks  especially  advocated  by  business  organiza-J 
tions  and  Boards  of  Trade?  ! 
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Why  are  they  approved  by  the  members  of  great  labor 
organizations?  Why  by  local  improvement  societies?  Why  by 
historical  and  patriotic  societies?  Why  by  horticultural  and 
naturalist  societies? 

If  parks  add  to  the  prosperity  of  one  part  of  the  State, 
how  do  they  affect  any  other  part  of  the  State,  or  add  to  the 
revenue  of  the  State  as  a whole? 

In  what  ways  do  the  proposed  parks  affect  the  public  water 
supply  or  the  public  drainage  systems? 

Should  the  first  work  be  to  finish  and  beautify  the  exist- 
ing parks,  or  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  new  ones? 

What  is  your  idea  of  ah  ideal  park  system  and  what  special 
features  should  be  provided? 

Describe  the  proposed  Metropolitan  Park  System  or  some 
part  of  it. 

What  other  places  in  Rhode  Island,  not  mentioned  in  the 
report,  should  be  owned  by  the  State  or  by  the  general  public? 

How  do  the  cities  and  towns  of  Rhode  Island  compare  in 
the  matter  of  parks  with  other  cities  in  the  United  States? 

* H:  * 

In  a communication  addressed  to  each  member  of  the 
General  Council  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  President  John  B.  Cas- 
tleman,  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  that  city, 
reviews  what  has  been  accomplished  within  the  past  fifteen 
years  toward  the  establishment  of  the  park  system  and  in- 
dicates, with  figures,  what  is  necessary  to  complete  and  per- 
fect the  work.  In  1891  an  appropriation  of  $600,000  was 
reduced  by  charges  against  it  to  the  sum  of  $517,410,  which 
was  the  initial  sum  spent  on  the  organization  of  the  park 
system.  Subsequently  the  citizens  voted  a further  sum  of 
$250,000.  These  amounts  are  still  outstanding  and  constitute 
the  only  bonded  debt  of  the  Park  Department.  Mr.  Castle- 
man  urges  the  necessity  for  more  liberal  support  of  the  park 
system,  and  advocates  a $1,000,000  bond  issue  in  the  immedi- 
ate future. 

* * * 

From  the  Annual  Reports. 

The  thirty-seventh  report  of  the  Park  Commissioners  at 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  for  the  year  1905,  notes  that  the  year  was 
one  of  marked  progress  and  exceptional  growth  of  planta- 
tions. The  improvements  around  the  Albright  Art  Gallery 
in  Delaware  Park  were  completed  and  700  more  plates 
with  botanical  and  common  names  of  trees  were  placed 
on  the  trees  in  that  and  other  parks.  A complete  report  of 
the  addresses  and  ceremonies  at  the  dedication  of  the  Al- 
bright Art  Gallery  is  included  in  the  report.  In  Humboldt 
Park  the  section  around  the  new  shelter  house  has  been  re- 
modeled and  the  whole  topography  of  that  part  of  the  park 
changed.  The  report  of  Director  John  F.  Cowell,  of  the 
botanic  garden,  tells  of  the  acquisition  of  a number  of  new 
or  rare  plants  that  have  been  collected  by  the  director  or 
received  by  gift  or  exchange.  He  calls  attention  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  maintaining  macadam  roads  due  to  the 
growing  use  of  automobiles  and  repeats  the  recommendation 
made  a number  of  years  ago  that  the  botanic  garden  be 
moved  from  its  present  site  on  account  of  the  damage  by 
smoke  and  gases  from  neighboring  factories.  The  appropri- 
ation for  the  year  was  $139,634  and  total  receipts  amounted  to 
$160,760. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Park  Department  of  Cincinnati, 
O.,  for  1905,  tells  of  a banner  year  in  park  improvements 
and  extensions  and  gives  a detailed  list  of  the  tracts  acquired. 
A plan  has  also  been  made  for  connecting  Burnet  Woods 
and  Eden  Park  by  an  extensive  boulevard  and  viaduct  system. 
Cliff  Drive  has  been  completed  and  tested  both  by  weather 
and  storms  and  found  to  be  in  first  class  condition.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  were  $51,464,  and  the  expenditures 
$1,856  less  than  that  amount. 

The  thirty-first  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Parks 
of  Boston  contains  reports  of  officers  and  detailed  account 


of  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  January  31,  1906.  The 
only  construction  work  of  importance  done  during  the  year 
was  the  improvement  of  several  playgrounds.  The  report 
states  that  owing  to  the  inadequate  appropriation  for 
maintenance  many  necessary  repairs  cannot  be  made.  The 
work  of  thinning  out  overcrowding  or  worthless  growth  is 
showing  good  results  in  the  feathering  out  of  the  trees  and  the 
more  vigorous  undergrowth  of  native  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  $286,970,  of  which 
$44,780  was  for  land  and  construction  and  $241,549  for  main- 
tenance. 

The  annual  report  of  the  park  commission  of  Milwaukee 
is  in  the  shape  of  a handsome  octavo  volume,  bound  in  brown 
cloth  and  handsomely  embossed.  It  contains  nearly  sixty 
illustrations  of  beautiful  scenes  in  the  city  parks.  The  report 
calls  attention  to  the  small  area  of  Milwaukee  parks  com- 
pared with  the  land  devoted  to  that  purpose  in  other  cities, 
and  makes  the  recommendation  that  land  be  purchased  for 
park  purposes.  The  recommendation  is  made  that  a sum  be  set 
aside  each  year  for  the  use  of  the  park  board  wherewith  ini- 
tial payments  may  be  made  any  time  upon  lands  desired  to 
be  purchased.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Legislature  be  asked 
to  authorize  the  council  to  levy  a special  tax  for  this  purpose. 
The  creation  of  a citizens’  commission  is  advised,  that  a com- 
prehensive programme  of  future  park  extensions  may  be  ar- 
ranged. 

* * * 

New  Parks. 

The  park  commission  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  has  bought  a 
tract  of  twenty-eight  acres  on  Rocky  Mountain. 

The  Chicago  & Northwestern  Railroad  is  to  lay  out  a park 
around  the  grounds  of  its  new  station  at  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

The  N.  C.  & St.  L.  Railroad  is  to  inaugurate  a system  of 
parking  at  station  grounds  between  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  Pais, 
Tenn.  James  McLaughlin,  formerly  local  gardener  for  the 
Illinois  Central  Railway,  will  have  charge  of  the  work  of 
improvement. 

The  city  council  of  Moline,  111.,  has  awarded  the  contract 
for  the  grading  of  Riverside  Park. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Sharp,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  has  offered  to  donate 
the  city  a twjnty  acre  tract  for  a public  park,  provided  the 
street  car  system  is  extended  to  the  tract. 

The  city  council  of  Jamestown,  N.  D.,  has  agreed  to  buy  a 
five  acre  tract  for  $200  an  acre. 

A new  park  of  thirteen  acres  has  been  acquired  by  the 
town  of  San  Bernardino,  Cal.  The  park  is  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  Woman’s  Club  for  a period  of  two  years,  and  plans 
for  improvement  are  going  forward. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  has  purchased  a block  at  North 
Market  and  Magazine  Sts.  for  a-  public  park.  The  ground 
cost  $40,000. 

Denver,  Colo.,  has  acquired  a new  park  district  embracing 
450  acres,  and  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $230,000  to 
pay  for  the  property. 

Mayor  Paul  C.  Barth,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  personally 
paid  $50,000  for  an  eighteen  acre  tract  which  the  city  desires 
for  a public  park.  The  money  for  its  purchase  was  not 
available  and  Mayor  Barth  will  hold  it  for  the  city  to  keep 
the  price  from  going  up. 

The  city  of  Pittsburg  has  an  appropriation  of  $60,000  for 
a new  park  in  the  Thirty-second  Ward,  and  two  sites  are 
being  considered. 

The  park  commission  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  is  being  urged  to 
purchase  a twenty-seven  acre  tract  for  a new  park  and  play- 
ground. The  land  is  expected  to  cost  $15,000. 

(Continued  on  p.  VIII.) 
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ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION 

Milwaukee,  October  24,  25  and  26 


The  American  Civic 
Association,  at  its  an- 
N nual  convention  in  Mil- 

s waukee,  October  24, 

A 25  and  26,  presented  a 

T record  of  civic  achieve- 

u ment  that  gives  it  defi- 

s nite  place  as  the  na- 

D . 

A tional  leader  in  the 

F ever-broadening,  rap- 

^ idly  growing  sentiment 

for  a cleaner  and  more 
beautiful  America.  Its 
remarkable  campaign 
for  the  Preservation  of 
Niagara  Falls,  told  by 
President  McFarland 
on  another  page,  would  alone  earn  it  high  place  in  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation.  The  success  of  this  movement 
demonstrates  two  facts : The  association’s  growth  in 
power  and  capacity  for  national  work ; and  the  strength 
of  the  people’s  interest  in  preserving  a great  natural 
treasure.  It  was  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  people 
are  awake  and  responsive  to  the  spirit  of  civic  improve- 
ment, and  need  only  to  be  called  to  the  work  of  mak- 
ing the  city  beautiful  and  keeping  the  country  natural. 
When  such  a flood  of  public  sentiment  is  aroused  as 
to  induce  our  slowly-moving  Congress  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice  of  what  many  are  still  pleased  to  call  an 
“esthetic”  question  in  the  midst  of  a session  that  passed 
more  important  legislation  than  any  in  history,  it  is 
unmistakably  plain  that  America  is  alive  to  the  value 
of  civic  beauty. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  evidence  of  the  widespread  civic 
awakening.  From  every  corner  of  the  country  came 
stories  of  magnificent  city  plans  for  future  growth ; of 
broad  and  comprehensive  plans  for  park  systems ; of 
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cleaning-up  days  for  cities,  towns  and  villages ; of 
abatement  of  nuisances ; of  home  and  school  graden- 
ing,  and  numberless  other  evidences  that  the  biggest 
and  richest  of  the  nations  materially  is  going  to  dress 
up  and  look  the  part. 

A few  physical  facts  about  the  association’s  growth 
indicate  but  faintly  the  far-reaching  influence  of  its 
work.  It  means  much  that  the  contributions  to  the 
work  for  the  past  twelve  months  were  $3,104  greater 
than  for  the  previous  fifteen;  that  210,000  pieces  of  lit- 
erature were  distributed ; that  the  membership  grew 
during  the  year  from  1,552  to  2,215.  It  means  far 
more  that  these  modest  contributions  saved  a great 
natural  wonder  for  all  the  people ; that  one  small  piece 
of  printed  paper  has  often  sown  the  seed  that  led  to 
the  awakening  and  beautifying  of  an  entire  commu- 
nity ; that  one  of  these  memberships  may  represent  an 
as.sociation  of  hundreds  of  individual  members,  each 
working  for  the  uplifting  of  a city. 

The  convention  itself  showed  marked  progress  over 
previous  meetings  both  in  point  of  attendance,  which 
numbered  about  100,  in  interest  shown,  and  in  the 
worth  of  material  presented.  A new  feature  that  gives 
promise  of  being  of  much  value  was  the  innovation  of 
having  one  meeting  for  consideration  of  national  topics 
of  vital  interest  to  the  public,  to  which  residents  of  the 
city  particularly  are  invited.  This  meeting  was  held 
in  Conservatory  Hall,  and  President  McFarland’s  story 
of  the  Niagara  campaign  was  enthusiastically  received 
by  Milwaukee  people. 

The  local  hosts  were  unsparing  in  their  efforts  to 
entertain,  and  no  detail  was  overlooked  to  give  pleas- 
ure and  profit  to  the  visitors.  Sessions  were  held  in 
the  red  room  of  the  Hotel  Pfister  and  the  club  room 
was  the  association  headquarters,  with  some  members 
of  the  enthusiastic  local  committee  always  in  attend- 
ance. It  was  a particularly  appropriate  time  and 
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place  for  the  meeting  while  Wisconsin  is  preparing  a 
“Niagara”  campaign  of  its  own  to  induce  the  legisla- 
ture to  make  a state  reservation  of  the  region  about 
the  Dells  and  Devil’s  Lake,  and  the  national  associa- 
tion lent  hearty  support  to  the  work. 

Wednesday,  October  24th. 

Mayor  Sherburn  M.  Becker,  of  Milwaukee,  in  a brief  and 
spirited  speech  of  welcome,  expressed  a hearty  interest  in 
the  movement  and  congratulated  the  association  on  its  work 
for  the  preservation  of  Niagara.  “To  be  really  great.”  he 
said,  “a  city  must  be  beautiful,  and  Milwaukee  is  making 
rapid  strides  in  that  direction.”  One  of  the  chief  efforts 
at  present  in  that  city  is  to  create  a sentiment  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  small  parks  with  which  he  is  thoroughly  in  sym- 
pathy. 

President  McFarland  responded,  characterizing  Mayor 
Becker  as  one  of  the  new  race  of  mayors,  and  saying  that  it 
was  encouraging  to  see  a city  official  with  the  high  ideals 
which  he  had  expressed. 

Treasurer  Wm.  B.  Howland,  of  New  York,  was  called  upon 
to  report.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $3,000  more  than 
for  the  year  previous,  amounting  to  a total  of  $8,758.30. 
Owing  to  the  extraordinary  expenditures  in  connection  with 
the  Niagara  campaign  the  association  has  a debt  of  $4,137.56. 
Mr.  Howland  reported  that  encouraging  progress  had  been 
made  in  reducing  this  debt,  one-fourth  of  it  having  been 
paid  in  twenty-two  days,  and  that  it  was  to  be  regarded  as 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  enormously  increased 
achievement  of  the  association. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Secretary  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff presented  his  annual  address,  which  was  an  inspiring 
record  of  the  growth  of  the  national  impulse  for  civic  im- 
provement. Mr.  Woodruff  spoke  in  part  as_  follows: 

The  National  Impulse  for  Civic  Improvement. 

When  President  Roosevelt,  on  June  29,  1906,  attached  his 
signature  to  “An  Act  for  the  Control  and  Regulation  of  the 
Waters  of  Niagara  River,  for  the  Preservation  of  Niagara  Falls 
and  for  Other  Purposes,”  he  signed  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
civic  improvement  movement.  It  was  the  first  distinct  national 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  American  people  to  the  free 
and  unobstructed  enjoyment  of  the  natural  beauties  bestowed 
upon  us  by  a beneficent  God.  The  significance  of  the  Act  lies 
in  its  express  recognition  of  the  demand  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Throughout  the  bill,  the  evident  intention  of  Congress  to 
preserve  “the  scenic  grandeur  of  the  Niagara  Falls”  is  mani- 
fest. Indeed,  this  phrase  recurs  again  and  again,  showing  what 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  Congressmen  who  passed  it  and  of  the 
President  who  signed  it. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Niagara  cam- 
paign was  the  country-wide  interest  in  the  subject.  No  part 
of  our  great  land  but  was  represented  in  the  movement.  From 
far  off  Los  Angeles  in  California,  and  Tacoma  in  Washington, 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  Portland, 
Maine,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  from  every  intervening  village 
and  hamlet,  town  and  city,  came  the  demand  that  commer- 
cialism should  be  checked  and  this  common  heritage  of  our 
people  rescued  from  the  hands  of  those  who  would  pervert  it 
to  private  and  commercial  ends.  Business  bodies  and  improve- 
ment bodies,  religious  and  political  organizations,  joined  in  the 
hue  and  cry  that  was  raised  to  prevent  the  desecration.  So 
great,  so  overwhelming  was  the  demand,  that  the  President 
listened  and  Congress  listened  and  in  an  incredibly  and  unpre- 
cedentedly short  time  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  was  passed. 

We  cannot  expect,  however,  to  have  a Niagara  campaign 
every  year,  altho  the  present  one  has  yet  several  important 
phases  to  pass  through.  Only  once  in  a lifetime  comes  the 
opportunity  to  do  some  great,  some  striking  thing  such  as  that 
accomplished  during  the  past  year;  but  around  about  us  on 
every  side  lie  other  opportunities  equally  significant  and  equally 
useful,  if  we  will  but  grasp  them.  We  find  the  scenery  on 
every  hand  despoiled  by  advertisements  of  various  kinds. 

. What  has  scenery  done  to  Americans  that  we  should  de- 
face it  upon  every  hand;  that  we  should  despoil  it  in  every 


direction?  The  route  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  has  often 
been  described  as  a thin  alleyway  of  bill-boards.  Round  about 
every  great  city  we  find  the  approaches  “cluttered  up”  in  the 
worst  possible  way  with  objectionable  signs.  Our  parks  are 
likewise  surrounded;  so  that  a beautiful  vista  often  ends  in 
an  advertising  device.  Not  even  Niagara  itself,  in  all  its  un- 
paralleled grandeur,  is  free  from  this  source  of  despoliation. 

The  next  great  war  which  the  American  people  must  wage 
is  that  against  the  desecration  of  our  landscape  and  of  our 
surroundings  by  bill-boards  and  unsightly  posters.  This  cam- 
paign must  be  waged,  on  the  one  hand  to  abate  the  nuisance; 
and  on  the  other  to  create  a public  sentiment  sufficiently  strong 
to  force  a solution  of  the  question. 

An  improvement  club  in  Tacoma,  Washington,  has  adopted 
this  resolution:  “Resolved,  That  this  Club  place  itself  on  rec- 
ord as  being  in  favor  of  its  members  pledging  themselves  not 
to  purchase  from  firms  advertising  on  bill-boards;  and  that  the 
Secretary  write  the  American  Civic  Association  asking  it  to 
agitate  the  question  throughout  the  country,  sending  it  a copy 
of  this  resolution.” 

In  defense  of  this  resolution,  the  club  declares  “that  the 
beauty  of  a large  number  of  our  American  cities  is  marred  by 
unsightly  bill-boards.  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  method 
of  getting  at  the  matter  except  by  arousing  public  sentiment 
against  it.  There  is  a bill-board  trust  throughout  the  country, 
and  there  is  need  of  a general  movement  against  bill-boards.” 

A suggestion  has  been  made  that  they  should  be  taxed  out 
of  existence.  This  is  good.  Another  suggestion  is  that  the 
consumers  of  this  country  refrain  from  purchasing  from  firms 
utilizing  bill-boards.  This  is  by  all  odds  the  most  effective 
method  yet  proposed. 

If  the  American  people  once  resolve  that  offensive  bill- 
boards must  go,  they  haye  a most  direct  and  effective  method 
for  their  suppression  in  their  own  hands.  They  have  only  to 
abstain  from  purchasing  goods  advertised  on  bill-boards.  This 
is  an  effective  weapon  always  at  hand;  and  if  utilized  will  un- 
questionably bring  a complete  relief;  for  no  manufacturer  of 
goods,  no  purveyor  to  the  public  taste,  will  fly  in  the  face  of 
a public  opinion  thus  expressed. 

Next  in  importance  to  freeing  our  landscapes  of  objection- 
able bill-boards,  is  the  movement  for  cleanliness  in  our  Ameri- 
can communities.  Too  many  communities  are  permitted  to  be- 
come eyesores.  Too  many  of  our  cities  are  “built  in  black  air, 
which  by  its  accumulated  foulness  first  renders  all  ornament 
invisible  in  distance  and  then  chokes  its  interstices  with  soot.” 
Verily  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness;  and  if  our  American 
cities  are  to  stand  before  the  world  as  purified  and  redeemed, 
they  must  be  clean.  The  national  impulse  for  civic  improve- 
ment is  manifesting  itself  not  only  in  the  movement  for  the 
preservation  of  Niagara,  not  only  in  the  movement  for  the 
suppression  of  objectionable  bill-boards,  but  in  a very  real  de- 
sire to  clean  up  the  various  localities.  Practically  no  city  of 
importance  but  has  its  “cleaning-up”  days  or  weeks  or  periods 
of  some  kind. 

For  nearly  seven  years  a committee  of  the  Business  Men’s 
Club  of  Cincinnati  has  been  working  for  cleaner  and  better 
streets  in  that  city.  During  most  of  that  time  the  chief  en- 
deavor has  been  to  arouse  public  sentiment  and  to  inaugurate 
modern  methods.  Early  in  the  present  year  it  was  decided  to 
hold  a “clean-street  convention,”  which  was  held  a few  months 
ago.  It  was  opened  with  a mechanical  parade,  which  was  a 
complete  success.  At  the  formal  meeting,  men  representative 
of  the  city  government  were  present,  as  also  of  all  the  busi- 
ness and  improvement  associations,  and  the  several  political 
parties.  There  was  a meeting  of  women  along  the  same  line; 
and  this  was  equally  successful.  There  was  a meeting  of  school 
children  in  the  separate  schools,  each  principal  setting  aside 
one  hour  during  the  day  for  the  singing  of  appropriate  songs 
and  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  Speakers,  mostly  business 
men,  were  sent  to  the  different  schools  to  make  short  addresses. 

There  was  a large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  newsboys, 
the  convention  songs  being  rendered  by  the  newsboys’  band 
of  forty  pieces.  The  Mayor  and  other  city  officials  made  short 
addresses.  There  was  a parade  of  the  street  cleaning  depart- 
ment on  the  last  afternoon  of  the  convention,  which  lasted 
some  four  or  five  days,  the  men  all  appearing  in  their  new 
uniforms.  The  banners  carried  at  the  head  of  each  division 
told  of  the  number  of  members  and  the  equipment  used  in  that 
division,  and  of  the  additional  members  and  equipment  needed. 
Manufacturers  of  various  devices  gave  demonstrations  during 
the  week.  Thus  in  these  various  ways  the  people  were  given 
fresh  ideas  as  to  modern  methods. 

This  is  a most  commendable  method  of  educating  the  pub- 
lic and  the  officials.  It  is  easy;  it  is  practical;  it  is  effective. 
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It  sets  before  the  community  what  has  been,  what  needs  to  be 
done,  what  can  be  done. 

Among  smaller  communities  we  find  civic  centers  being 
established  in  the  shape  of  town  halls  and  local  centers,  and  of 
libraries,  and  of  public  schools;  so  that  the  people  have  a rally- 
ing place~a  place  where  they  can  go  to  discuss  their  local 
needs.  For  instance,  the  town  of  Framingham,  Massachusetts, 
has  executed  a ten  years’  lease  of  its  town  hall  to  the  Improve- 
ment Association  of  that  place  at  a nominal  rental.  The  asso- 
ciation proposes  to  restore  and  alter  the  building,  fitting  it  for 
a general  community  center,  with  club  rooms,  an  assembly  hall, 
and  a stage. 

Wherever  we  go,  whether  by  railroad,  boat,  or  carriage, 
we  find  tlie  same  tendency  toward  improvement.  In  Dayton, 
Ohio,  the  president  of  a large  local  concern  has  of  his  own 
volition  secured  an  expert  and  provided  the  means  for  im- 
proving the  surroundings  of  the  railroad  station.  In  other 
communities  the  water  front  has  been  similarly  improved,  to 
the  great  advantage  not  only  of  the  people  who  live  in  the 
community,  but  of  those  who  visit  it,  or  who  may  pass  by  it 
on  the  boats. 

We  find  that  our  school  houses  are  better  built,  are  better 
decorated,  are  coming  more  and  more  to  be  centers  of  refine- 
ment, of  helpful  infiuence  on  those  who  come  within  their 
walls,  whether  as  students  or  as  adults.  Chicago’s  experiment 
along  these  lines  is  particularly  striking.  It  is  spending  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  erection  of  suitable-  buildings  for  its 
school  children.  These  school  houses  are  civic  centers  in  the 
truest  and  highest  sense — centers  of  infiuence,  of  refinement,  of 
uplift.  The  school  house  should  be  made  the  real  civic  center 
of  the  community,  and  that  instead  of  being  a place  where  the 
children  resort  for  a few  hours  each  day  for  five  days  in  the 
week  and  forty  weeks  in  the  year,  they  should  be  open  at  all 
times  to  all  the  community  and  made  a constant  source  of 
helpfulness  to  all  classes. 

Fortunately,  “citizen-making”  and  “city-making”  are  com- 
ing to  be  regarded,  as  they  of  right  should  be,  as  the  most 
pressing  questions  of  the  present  day.  The  schools  and  the 
colleges  and  the  universities  are  awakening  to  their  oppor- 
tunity and  are  striving  mightily  in  every  direction  to  meet  the 
obligations  laid  upon  them  by  new  conditions.  They  are  appre- 
ciating the  necessity  of  preparing  the  citizens  to  make  greater 
and  grander  cities,  through  the  creation  of  better  prepared 
citizens. 

Not  only,  however,  upon  the  ethical  side  is  the  impulse 
manifesting  itself,  but  likewise  upon  the  material.  “City- 
making”  is  a new  art,  but  more  and  more  we  find  men  of  intel- 
ligence, of  capacity,  of  statesmanlike  quality  devoting  them- 
selves to  its  pursuit.  I find  upon  my  desk,  reports  upon  group 
plans  and  civic  centers  from  San  Francisco;  from  Denver,  from 
Cleveland,  from  Indianapolis,  from  Los  Angeles,  from  Cincin- 
nati; from  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  from  Philadelphia,  from 
Manila,  from  St.  Louis,  from  Hartford.  Connecticut;  from  To- 
ronto, Canada;  from  New  York,  from  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
and  I have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  roll-cali  of  the  cities. 
It  is  now  coming  to  be  the  common  practice  for  a community 
to  retain  the  services  of  experts  to  suggest  ways  and  means  for 
improving  present  conditions  and  for  planning  for  the  future, 

The  San  Francisco  experience  has  been  another  of  the  most 
significant  lessons  of  the  year.  In  an  address  before  the.  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association,  at  Cleveland,  I referred  at  length  to  the 
far-re, aching  plans  which  had  been  devised  by  Mr.  Burnham 
and  his  colleagues  for  the  improvement  of  the  great  metro- 
politan city  of  the  Pacific  coast.  At  that  time  those  plans  were 
looked  upon  as  a civic  theory,  to  be  realized  only  in  the  far 
distant  future;  but  when  the  great  disaster  of  last  April  came 
the  people  of  that  city  resorted  to  those  plans  for  suggestions 
as  to  its  immediate  pressing  needs.  The  Merchants’  Associa- 
tion of  the  city  likewise  had  been  studying  various  problems  of 
municipal  improvement  and  embellishment.  Some  were  de- 
signed for  the  present,  others  for  the  future;  but  when  the 
earthquake  overtook  San  Francisco  and  made  a new  beginning 
necessary,  those  plans  were  found  to  be  essential  in  consid- 
eration of  the  establishment  of  a new  order  of  things. 

I have  spoken  of  the  Niagara  Bill  as  being  the  first  national 
recognition  of  the  demand  for  civic  improvement;  but  there  has 
been  another  national  effort,  less  conspicuous,  it  is  true,  but 
in  many  respects  quite  as  hopeful  and  significant,  which  should 
be  mentioned  as  a further  indication  of  the  national  impulse 
for  civic  improvement.  I refer  to  the  work  which  has  been 
undertaken  at  Manila  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Burn- 
ham, by  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Government,  looking 
toward  the  remodelling  and  improvement  of  that  island  capital. 
The  employment  by  the  federal  government  of  an  expert  in 
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city-making  establishes  a precedent  that  I am  sure  will  have 
far-reaching  effect,  taking  its  place,  as  it  should,  alongside 
of  the  famous  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  capital  city  of 
the  nation.  These  precedents  strengthen  the  demand  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  for  a federal  advisory  board 
on  art  to  “secure  beauty  in  the  buildings,  parks  and  monuments 
belonging  to  the  Federal  Government.”  The  Washington  Com- 
rnission  of  1901  has  been  and  is  being  followed  as  a growing 
list  of  cities,  and  if  the  principle  of  federal  control  in  mat- 
ters of  civic  art  is  once  established,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  states  and  municipalities  will  fail  in  line. 

In  the  same  connection,  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
growing  number  of  reports  upon  the  systems  of  public  reserva- 
tions and  parks.  For  instance,  the  Metropolitan  Park  Com- 
mission of  Providence  has  just  issued  a most  striking  report  on 
the  park  development  of  that  community,  with  extended  refer- 
ences to  what  has  been  done  in  all  the  leading  communities 
of  the  country  along  the  same  lines.  This  is  the  second  great 
effort  of  the  same  kind,  the  first  being  that  of  the  Allied  Or- 
ganizations of  Philadelphia  upon  the  parks  and  public  reserva- 
tions of  that  city.  These  reports  arc  important  not  only  be- 
cause they  are  arousing  public  sentiment,  but  because  they 
are  cultivating  it  and  directing  it  along  right  lines. 

This  national  impulse  for  civic  improvement  to  which  I 
have  been  referring  is  the  beginning  of  an  awakening  of  a 
general  civic  consciousness  which  means  the  redemption  of  our 
American  communities  from  the  sordid  and  the  selfish  and  the 
base.  As  my  friend  Horace  Traubel  has  put  it:  “We  are  going 
to  reclaim  the  cities  for  souls  and  love.  We  are  going  to  save 
the  human  spirit  for  itself.  We  are  going  to  give  the  cities  a 
chance  to  show  that  the  city  may  be  as  beautiful  and  as  whole- 
some as  the  farm.  There  is  no  reason  except  in  so  far  as 
man’s  greed  is  ailing  why  the  air  of  the  city  should  be  dangerous 
to  breathe.  We  will  impart  to  the  cities  the  opportunity  of 
the  noblest  human  husbandry.  We  are  not  willing  to  admit 
that  the  cities  need  to  be  destroyed.  We  are  going  to  prove 
that  the  cities  need  to  be  saved.  We  want  the  cities.  We  want 
to  save  the  cities  with  a soul.  Are  we  to  confess  that  we  may 
live  very  far  apart  in  amity  but  that  we  cannot  live  together 
in  amity?  » * * * Our  cities  are  set  right  here.  Are  already 
here.  Do  not  mistake  the  place  or  the  year.  The  year  is  this 
year.  The  place  is  the  spot  on  which  you  stand.” 

The  reports  of  the  department  vice  presidents  were  next 
in  order,  and  Mrs.  M.  F.  Johnston,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  was 
called  upon  to  tell  of  the  work  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  De- 
partment. It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  assist  in- 
dividuals and  communities  to  get  works  of  art,  to  institute 
arts  and  crafts  work,  to  arrange  exhibitions,  and  furnish 
information  in  general  about  arts  and  crafts.  It  is  especially 
desirous  of  serving  those  in  small  towns  away  from  the 
great  art  centers. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Children’s  Gardens  was 
presented  by  Vice  President  Dick  J.  Crosby,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  work  of  this  department  during  the  past  year 
was  directed  chiefly  toward  getting  definite  information  con- 
cerning the  relation  and  attitude  of  seedsmen,  nurserymen 
and  growers  toward  the  school  garden  movement. 

The  general  sentiment  seemed  to  be  that  school  garden 
work  was  seed  sown  on  good  ground,  and  that  it  was  pro- 
ductive of  good  results,  increased  orders  for  seeds,  and  in- 
creased demands  for  plants,  trees  and  flowers.  The  best 
of  the  nurserymen  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment, have  done  much  to  promote  it  and  are  willing  to  do 
more. 

Frederick  L.  Ford,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  presented  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  City  Making.  There  was  never 
a time,  said  Mr.  Ford,  when  so  much  money  was  being  ex- 
pended for  municipal  improvements.  He  spoke  briefly  of  a 
number  of  the  greatest  of  these  movements.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  planning  municipal  improvements  that  will  cost 
$25,000,000,  and  make  it  one  of  the  grandest  cities  in  the 
world.  Cleveland  has  a comprehensive  plan  for  grouping 
of  public  buildings  that  is  already  under  way  ; $5,000,000 
has  been  expended  for  the  land,  and  several  of  the  buildings 
are  under  construction.  St.  Louis  has  prepared  plans  for 
a municipal  court  and  parkway,  which  if  carried  out  will 
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mean  an  expenditure  of  $3,000,000.  Buffalo  is  planning  a 
great  union  station. 

Frank  Chapin  Bray,  of  Chicago,  hade  a brief  oral  report 
for  the  Press  Department.  This  is  an  editorial  committee 
which  has  endeavored  to  take  some  of  the  labor  away  from 
the  general  officials,  to  prepare  bulletins  for  other  depart- 
ments, clipping  sheets,  and  secure  publication  of  special 
articles. 

Graham  R.  Taylor,  of  Chicago,  for  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Settlements,  told  of  the  wide  range  of  activities  and  the 
powerful  influence  for  good  exerted  by  residents  of  social 
settlements.  He  spoke  of  a boys’  club  connected  with  a 
settlement  which  held  the  balance  of  power  in  a ward  elec- 
tion, and  of  the  enthusiastic  work  of  the  boys  and  girls  on 
cleaning  up  day  in  Chicago,  and  in  their  care  for  the  play- 
grounds established  by  social  settlements. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  McCrea,  of  Chicago,  vice  president  of  the 
Department  of  Railroad  Improvement,  reported  a steady 
growth  in  the  interest  and  success  of  this  work.  There  is 
now  no  road  of  any  importance  that  has  not  either  adopted 
or  planned  to  adopt  improvements  for  station  grounds.  The 
influence  of  this  department  is  to  be  exerted  chiefly  in  edu- 
cating the  railroad  officials  to  what  constitutes  good  taste 
in  landscape  work.  The  towns  vie  with  one  another  in  the 
improvement  of  railroad  stations,  and  these  improvements 
often  lead  to  the  betterment  of  other  parts  of  the  town.  The 
department  plans  to  prepare  brief  leaflets  for  railroad  officials 
in  its  campaign  of  “insidious  education.” 

O.  C.  Simonds,  of  Chicago,  made  a brief  oral  report  for 
the  Department  of  Rural  Improvement.  Two  bulletins  are 
in  print  and  others  in  process  of  preparation.  Mr.  Simonds 
noted  a strong  movement  from  the  cities  to  the  country  that 
was  bringing  with  it  encouraging  effort  to  improve.  The 
work  of  the  department  is  chiefly  educative  in  its  nature. 

Andrew  Wright  Crawford,  of  Philadelphia,  vice  president 
of  the  £)epartment  of  Parks  and  Public  Reservations,  was 
unable  to  be  present,  but  his  report  was  received,  summar- 
ized by  Mr.  Woodruff,  and  ordered  printed.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a future  issue  of  Park  and  Cemetery. 

The  report  of  Edwin  L.  Shuey,  of  the  Department  of  Fac- 
tory Betterment,  was  read  by  Mr.  Woodruff.  He  reported 
encouraging  progress  in  the  betterment  of  factory  surround- 
ings and  conditions,  and  said  that  a large  proportion  of  em- 
ployers now  believe  in  giving  good  sanitary  places  of  work  to 
their  employes. 

The  Wednesday  evening  session  was  devoted  to  Wiscon- 
sin’s contributions  to  civic  progress.  “The  Traveling  Library 
in  Wisconsin”  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  address  by 
Miss  L.  E.  Stearns,  the  Library  Commission  Visitor  of  the 
Wisconsin  Free  Libraries.  She  said  that  Wisconsin  was  the 
first  state  to  establish  a compulsory  school  library  law  re- 
quiring every  school  to  have  a library.  Every  town  but  one 
of  over  3,000  population  in  the  state  now  has  a public  library, 
and  there  are  four  hundred  traveling  libraries  in  circulation. 

Milwaukee’s  share  in  improvement  work  was  presented  in 
illustrated  stereopticon  talks  by  R.  B.  Watrous,  secretary 
of  the  Citizens’  Business  League,  and  Alfred  C.  Clas,  Park 
Commissioner  of  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Watrous  told  something 
of  the  extent  of  Milwaukee’s  manufacturing  industries. 
Views  of  the  parks,  boulevards,  public  buildings,  monu- 
ments, docks,  and  bridges  were  shown  and  interesting  com- 
ments made  about  them.  The  City  Hall,  with  its  peculiar 
triangular,  site,  the  bascule  bridges,  and  the  car  ferries'  were 
some  of  the  interesting  views  shown.  Juneau  Park,  opposite 
the  Northwestern  station,  which  was  built  on  a site  formerly 
occupied  by  a collection  of  tenements  which  had  to  be  torn 
down,  was  one  of  the  popular  views. 

Mr.  Clas  gave  a comprehensive  report  on  the  progress  of 


civic  work  throughout  the  state  and  noted  the  important 
movements  that  were  under  way  or  in  prospect.  He  spoke 
of  the  effort  being  made  for  establishing  a state  park  in  the 
territory  including  the  Dells  and  Devil’s  Lake.  A strong 
sentiment  has  been  aroused  for  the  preservation  of  this  re- 
markable region  and  a bill  which  has  the  backing  of  all  of 
the  prominent  civic  organizations  in  the  state,  is  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  next  legislature.  An  effort  was  made  to  get 
the  legislature  to  create  the  office  of  Tree  Warden  and  an- 
other bill  to  this  effect  will  be  introduced  in  the  next  session. 
Mr.  Clas  gave  a brief  outline  of  the  park  progress  in  Mil- 
waukee and  told  of  the  distinctive  features  of  each  of  the 
park  areas.  The  city  has  525  acres  of  parks  but  is  in  need 
of  a comprehensive  general  plan  as  a guide  for  future  de- 
velopment. Plans  are  being  made  for  a new  park  of  two 

hundred  acres  on  the  north  side,  and  two  sites  are  being 

considered.  Play  grounds  are  maintained  in  five  parks,  and 
this  work  is  to  be  extended  next  year  to  provide  for  base 

ball  and  foot  ball.  Mr.  Clas’  talk  was  illustrated  with  pic- 

tures of  beautiful  scenes  about  the  Dells,  Devil’s  Lake,  and 
other  picturesque  spots  in  the  state,  of  several  attractive  sub- 
urban railroad  stations,  a number  of  scenes  in  Milwaukee 
parks,  and  several  designs  and  foreign  views  illustrating 
what  might  be  accomplished  in  establishing  a lake  side  park 
along  the  shore  line  of  Milwaukee. 

Thursday,  October  25  th. 

Thursday  morning  opened  with  the  reading  of  invitations 
for  the  next  convention  which  had  been  received  by  letter 
and  telegram  from  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  connection  with  the 
exposition  'next  year,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Put-in-Bay,  Mich.,  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis. 

The  paper  on  “San  Francisco’s  Opportunity  and  How  She 
is  Using  It,”  by  Hon.  James  D.  Phelan,  was  not  presented 
as  Mr.  Phelan  was  not  present  and  his  paper  had  not  arrived. 

The  nominating  committee  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  Bray, 
announced  the  following  recommendations  for  officers  during 
the  year,  and  they  were  unanimously  elected  as  follows ; 
President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ; First 
Vice-president  and  Acting  Secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff, Philadelphia;  Vice-Presidents,  James  D.  Phelan,  San 
Francisco,  and  L.  E.  Holden,  Cleveland,  O. ; Treasurer,  Wm. 
B.  Howland,  New  Yor’x;  Chairman  Advisory  Committee, 
Robt.  C.  Ogden,  New  York. 

Vice-presidents  in  charge  of  the  various  departments  are 
as  follows:  Arts  and  Crafts,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Johnston,  Rich- 
mond, Ind. ; Children’s  Gardens,  Miss  Mary  Marshall  But- 
ler, Yonkers,  N.  Y. ; City  Making,  Frederick  L.  Ford,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  Factory  Betterment,  Miss  Gertrude  Beeks,  New 
York  City;  Libraries,  Miss  Mary  E.  Ahern,  Chicago;  Out- 
door Art,  Warren  H.  Manning,  Boston ; Public  Recreation, 
Joseph  Lee,  Boston;  Press,  Harvey  Maitland  Watts,  Phila- 
delphia; Public  Nuisances,  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Salem,  Mass.; 
Parks  and  Public  Reservations,  Alfred  C.  Clas,  Milwaukee ; 
Railroad  Improvement,  Mrs.  A.  E.  McCrea,  Chicago ; Rural 
Improvement,  D.  Ward  King,  Maitland,  Mo. ; School  Ex- 
tension, O.  J.  Kern,  Rockford,  111. ; Social  Settlements,  Gra- 
ham Romeyn  Taylor,  Chicago. 

Resolutions  were  passed  commending  the  faithful  and  en- 
eregtic  work  of  the  present  officers,  who  responded  with 
becoming  and  appreciative  speeches. 

“Civic  Beauty  and  Civic  Safety”  was  the  subject  of  a 
well  considered  and  thoughtful  paper  by  Fielding  J.  Stilson, 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Mr.  Stilson  said  that  civic  beauty  con- 
cerned every  aspect  of  city  making  and  urged  more  stringent 
building  regulations,  widening  of  streets,  and  laying  out  of 
boulevards  as  means  for  attaining  greater  civic  safety.  The 
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large  number  of  accidents  from  trolley  cars  made  advisable 
a special  department  of  transportation  which  should  consider 
measures  for  their  prevention.  Mr.  Stilson  spoke  as  follows 
concerning  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  San  Francisco 
disaster ; 

“When  the  writer  of  this  paper  viewed  San  Francisco  after 
the  calamity,  he  was  absolutely  convinced  that  the  safety  of  a 
city  could  be  greatly  increased  if  it  had  two  wide  boulevards 
running  at  right  angles,  of  at  least  150  feet  in  width.  It  would 
be  an  extremely  costly  venture.  But  I would  urge  that  in 
laying  out  new  towns  and  villages,  at  least  two  such  streets 
running  at  right  angles  be  arranged  for.  It  does  not  take  long 
under  the  present  system  of  building  to  develop  a town  into  a 
city,  and  if  provision  was  made  as  I have  indicated  above,  the 
burning  of  a city  would  not  occur  as  frequently  as  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

“If  a park  system  could  be  arranged  by  the  use  of  the  two 
boulevards  it  would  serve  a double  purpose;  first,  cause  a better 
fire  protection,  and  second,  by  its  position  permit  people  to 
enjoy  it  in  their  daily  vocations.  Arrangement  for  the  trolley 
and  subway  could  be  made  in  the  center  of  such  boulevards, 
thus  disposing  of  the  cause  of  accidents  which  at  this  time  is  so 
prominent  in  the  life  of  our  lai-ge  cities.” 

Prof.  Frederick  M.  Mann,  of  the  School  of  Architecture 
of  W.ashington  University,  St.  Louis,  spoke  on  “Architecture 
and  Civic  Progress.”  He  said  there  was  scarcely  any  move- 
ment for  civic  beauty  that  was  not  concerned  with  archi- 
tecture. The  external  aspect  of  the  city  forces  itself  upon 
everyone  and  should  be  made  an  uplifting  influence  for  a 
more  beautiful  civic  life.  Improvement  in  architecture 
he  said  should  be  in  three  directions:  in  the  architects;  in  the 
builders;  and  in  municipal  regulations.  Too  large  a propor- 
tion of  the  architects  are  not  liberally  educated  but  there 
are  signs  of  improvement.  Each  building  has  a public  func- 
tion and  the  builder  has  a responsibility  to  the  public.  A 
properly  qualified  commission  should  have  the  power  to  pass 
on  the  design  as  well  as  the  safety  of  every  proposed  building. 

A general  discussion  followed,  introduced  by  a talk  by  Dr. 
J.  Q.  Adams,  a member  of  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  of 
New  York,  who  told  of  the  workings  of  that  body.  The 
commission  is  composed  of  ten  members,  three  of  whom  are 
professional  artists  or  architects,  and  four  of  whom  are  offi- 
cials, including  the  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  the  President  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

A number  of  members  took  spirited  part  in  the  talks  which 
followed,  the  theme  of  which  was  the  right  of  the  state  to 
limit  the  freedom  of  individuals  in  the  use  of  their  own 
property,  as  in  the  case  of  billboards  which  are  an  offence 
to  the  community.  The  general  opinion  was  that  the  state 
should  limit  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  make  a nuisance 
of  himself. 

W.  H.  McFetridge,  of  Baraboo,  Wis.,  a member  of  the 
commission  in  charge  of  the  work  of  promoting  a state  park 
at  the  Dells  and  Devil’s  Lake,  made  a forceful  presentation 
of  the  necessity  for  establishing  a state  park  and  told  some- 
thing of  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  nature  in  these  tracts. 
The  association  passed  strong  resolutions  favoring  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  reservation. 

Thursday  afternoon  the  meeting  was  turned  over  to  the 
Woman’s  Outdoor  Art  League,  with  its  President,  Mrs. 
Edward  L.  Upton,  in  the  chair.  After  a brief  welcome  by 
Mrs.  Thos.  H.  Brown,  of  Milwaukee,  Mrs.  Upton  presented 
a broad  and  interesting  review  of  “What  Women  are  Doing 
in  Civic  Improvement  Work.” 

Woman’s  progressive  and  inquiring  spirit  and  her  talent 
for  the  practical  details  of  improvement  work  have  made 
her  a potent  factor  in  the  municipal  housecleaning  move- 
ments. Women’s  organizations  have  been  equally  success- 
ful and  powerful  and  the  broad  national  efforts  toward  civic 
betterment,  as  expressed  in  the  influence  of  the  General  Fed- 


eration of  Women’s  Clubs  in  the  Niagara  campaign.  Forty- 
seven  federations  representing  700,000  women  in  convention 
at  Minneapolis  sent  telegrams  and  resolutions  to  congress 
that  materially  aided  the  Niagara  movement.  The  Wisconsin 
State  Federation  of  151  clubs,  representing  6,000  women, 
also  aided  materially  in  this  work,  and  is  leading  in  the 
movement  to  secure  the  Devil’s  Lake  and  Dells  reservation. 
Mrs.  Upton  addressed  sixteen  organizations  that  endorsed 
the  Niagara  campaign,  and  was  influential  in  securing  much 
favorable  newspaper  work.  Notable  work  was  done  by  the 
California  branch  of  the  Woman’s  Outdoor  Art  League  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Cavaleras  groves  of  big  trees  in  that 
state.  The  Kane  County  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  in 
Illinois  have  undertaken  the  preservation  and  improvement 
of  thirty  miles  of  the  beautiful  Fox  River  Valley,  and  have 
raised  $1,800  for  the  work.  A forest  reservation  of  650  acres 
was  secured  in  Long  Island  through  the  efforts  of  women 
and  they  have  established  a winter  playground  in  Cleveland. 
Many  other  instances  of  practical  local  work  by  women 
were  given. 

Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Moulton  gave  a very  practical  and  enter- 
taining exposition  of  the  methods  to  be  used  in  promoting 
“Cleaning-up  Days,”  which  have  become  an  important  aid  to 
civic  cleanliness  in  many  communities.  The  best  results  in 
municipal  housecleaning,  she  said,  could  be  obtained  by  con- 
certed action;  two  periods  a year  were  advocated,  one  in  the 
fall  and  one  in  the  spring.  These  should  be  incorporated  in 
the  laws  and  emphasized  by  proclamation  of  the  mayor  or 
other  official.  Systematic  cleaning  up  by  streets,  wards  or 
districts,  with  city  officials  to  aid  and  inspect  the  work  was 
recommended.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  take  active 
part.  Some  of  the  nuisances  that  could  be  abated  were 
mentioned  as  dirty  alleys,  placards  on  trees,  the  smoke  nui- 
sance, etc.  One  women’s  organization  secured  the  abate- 
ment of  a particularly  obnoxious  smoke  nuisance  by  having 
its  different  members  send  protests  over  the  telephone  to  the 
owner  of  the  building  at  intervals  of  a few  minutes  during 
almost  an  entire  day.  At  the  end  of  the  day  he  was  glad 
to  capitulate.  The  passage  of  laws  regarding  the  scat- 
tering of  rubbish,  dodgers,  etc.,  on  the  street  should  be  urged. 

The  reports  of  officers  and  committees  were  then  in  order. 
Mrs.  D.  O.  Hibbard,  of  Racine,  the  treasurer,  reported  re- 
ceipts of  $508.21  and  a balance  on  hand  of  $189.75. 

The  nominating  committee  recommended  the  following  list 
of  officers  for  the  coming  year,  which  were  chosen  without 
opposition : President,  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Moulton,  Cleveland, 
O. ; First  Vice-president,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Sanborn,  Ashland, 
Wis. ; Second  Vice-president,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Haynes,  Seattle, 
Wash. ; Secretary,  Miss  Agnes  McGriffith  Pound,  Ashtabula, 
O. ; Treasurer,  Miss  Mira  Loyd  Dock,  of  Pennsylvania;  Di- 
rectors: Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Millspaugh,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Thos.  H. 
Brown,  Milwaukee;  Mrs.  Arthur  Noble,  Santa  Monica,  Cal.; 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Griffith,  Linbrook,  N.  Y. ; Miss  Helen  A.  Whit- 
tier, Boston,  N.  Y. ; and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Turner,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Millspaugh,  of  Chicago,  for  the  Civics 
Committee  reported  that  women’s  clubs  in  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  are  doing  much  for  civic  improve- 
ment. Fifty-seven  clubs  in  California  are  making  heroic  ef- 
forts in  reviving  educational  work  in  San  Francisco  since  the 
disaster.  The  clubs  in  Ohio  aim  to  have  a civic  improvement 
program  at  one  meeting  each  year.  Cleaning-up  Days  are 
reported  from  many  states  and  laws  pertaining  to  street  clean- 
ing and  the  collection  of  garbage  have  been  secured  in  sev- 
eral instances.  Mrs.  Millspaugh  reported  that  the  club  house 
of  the  California  branch  in  San  Francisco  had  been  totally 
destroyed.  A complete  file  of  their  work  which  was  on 
exhibition  at  the  Municipal  Museum  in  Chicago  is  to  be 
returned  to  them  to  assist  in  starting  over  again.  Resolu- 
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tions  of  sympathy  were  unanimously  voted  by  the  meeting. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Johnston,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  was  called  on 
to  tell  “The  Richmond  Story,”  of  the  ten  years’  experience 
of  the  Richmond  Art  Association  in  fostering  a successful 
democratic  art  movement.  The  association  gives  an  ex- 
hibition each  year  in  a public  school  building.  Last  year  12 
rooms  and  two  corridors  were  transformed  into  an  art  gal- 
lery with  an  exhibit  of  pictures  valued  at  $100,000.  The 
council  has  been  induced  to  appropriate  $100  toward  the  ex- 
penses, and  the  attendance  numbered  half  the  population,  in- 
cluding visitors  from  forty  surrounding  towns.  The  associa- 
tion has  a $500  fund  each  year  to  buy  one  of  the  pictures  ex- 
hibited and  offers  a $50  prize  for  the  best  picture  by  an  In- 
diana artist.  One  thousand  five  hundred  catalogs  were  sold 
last  year.  These  exhibitions  have  been  especially  valuable  in 
giving  an  appreciation  of  beauty  to  children. 

Reports  from  branches  of  the  League  were  next  called  for, 
and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Rogers  spoke  for  the  Milwaukee  branch 
which  has  been  especially  active  in  establishing  school  gar- 
dens and  playgrounds.  A number  of  new  school  gardens  were 
inaugurated  during  the  year,  and  four  thousand  children  were 
influenced  to  plant  home  gardens.  Extracts  from  reports 
of  other  branches  were  read  by  Mrs.  Wm.  Howard  Crosby, 
of  Racine. 

The  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  branch  conducted  a prize  school 
garden  contest  in  which  four  schools  entered.  They  have 
established  a very  systematic  Arbor  Day  celebration  and  have 
placed  a number  of  public  fountains.  Successful  work  was 
also  done  at  Santa  Monica.  At  Ashland,  Wis.,  a vacant 
lot  was  improved  and  planted.  A band  stand  was  erected, 
concerts  given,  and  1,440  packages  of  seeds  distributed.  The 
Chicago  branch  conducted  Arbor  Day  exercises  and  sold 
50,000  packages  of  seeds.  Exercises  were  held  in  seven  field 
houses  in  the  South  parks  on  Arbor  Day  and  trees  furnished 
by  the  South  Park  Commissioners  were  planted.  Four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  window  boxes  were  sold  to  schools,  settle- 
ments and  individuals.  At  Waukegan,  111.,  the  cemetery 
improvement  was  completed  and  a cleaning-up  day  held  that 
lasted  two  weeks.  Two  small  parks  were  improved  and  park 
commisisoners  are  to  be  elected.  At  Racine,  Wis.,  an  ex- 
perimental garden  was  conducted  and  prizes  offered  for  home 
gardens.  Trees  and  waste  baskets  were  furnished  to  school 
grounds  and  the  state  laws  on  birds  printed.  Twenty-six 
members  for  the  American  Civic  Association  were  secured 
by  this  branch.  Mrs.  Uhl,  of  Kenosha,  told  of  the  work 
for  clean  streets  in  that  town  and  of  the  establishment  of  a 
cemetery  organization. 

Rev.  Frederick  Edwards,  of  St.  James  Episcopal  Church, 
Milwaukee,  was  called  upon  and  spoke  briefly  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  churches  taking  an  active  part  in  this  work 
of  civic  improvement. 

. The  League  voted  to  contribute  $100  toward  reducing  the 
deficit  in  the  association’s  funds  produced  by  the  Niagara 
campaign. 

The  Thursday  evening  meeting  was  devoted  to  a discus- 
sion of  national  problems.  The  public  generally  was  in- 
vited and  the  meeting  was  held  in  Conservatory  Hall  to 
make  room  for  a larger  attendance.  The  hall  was  comfort- 
ably filled  and  much  interest  was  manifested  in  President 
McFarland’s  story  of  the  Niagara  campaign  which  was  the 
chief  feature  of  the  evening.  After  an  organ  solo  by  Miss 
Rose  Ernst,  President  McFarland  was  introduced  and  spoke 
in  part  as  follows : 

The  Niagara  Campaign. 

Not  fourteen  months  have  passed  since  the  first  widespread 
publication  was  made,  giving  the  facts  as  to  the  impending 
destruction  of  Niagara,  coupled  with  a practical  suggestion  as 
to  what  might  be  done  to  check  it.  The  interest  of  the  people 
has  been  shown  in  every  way  by  fioods  of  letters,  by  modest  but 
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widespread  contributions,  and  by  the  passage  in  many  organ- 
izations of  resolutions  urging  the  preservation  of  the  Falls. 
The  remarkably  sympathetic  and  interested  attitude  of  the 
press  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  agencies  in  bringing  this 
work  of  national  importance  to  its  present  state. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  widespread  call  to  ac- 
tion was  through  the  publication  in  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
in  September,  1905,  of  a picture  and  a cartoon  of  Niagara  Falls, 
heading  a statement  upon  the  text,  “Shall  We  Make  a Coal-Pile 
of  Niagara?”  Briefly  giving  the  alarming  facts,  there  was 
suggested  a direct  appeal  by  mall  to  President  Roosevelt  and 
to  Earl  Grey,  the  Governor  General  of  Canada.  This  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  nationalization  of  the  question:  for  up  to  this 
time  the  custody  of  the  Falls  in  the  United  States  was  appar- 
ently in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  many  privileges  for  its 
development  had  been  freely  and  even  scandalously  given  away 
by  the  legislature  of  that  state. 

At  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  this  association  resolutions 
were  suggested,  urging  the  President  to  act  in  the  way  of 
diplomatic  intervention  for  the  preservation  of  Niagara-  Falls. 
During  the  preceding  discussion  Mr.  Volney  Rogers  recited 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  power  of  the  United  States  by  virtue 
of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  declared  that  the  waters  tribu- 
tary to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  "the  carrying  places  be- 
tween” should  be  “forever  free  to  all  the  people  of  the  North- 
west Territory.”  Based  upon  this  legal  view  of  national  juris- 
diction, strong  resolutions  were  drafted  and  telegraphed  alike 
to  President  Roosevelt  and  to  Earl  Grey.  That  the  former 
acted  with  his  accustomed  vigor  was  evidenced  in  his  immedi- 
ate reference  of  these  resolutions  to  Attorney-General  Moody, 
who  promptly  replied  to  the  President,  on  Oct.  14,  1905,  as 
follows: 

“As  to  the  ground  for  Federal  intervention,  so  far  as  pro- 
posed, I think  there  can  be  no  fair  doubt. 

“The  character  of  Niagara  Falls  as  one  of  the  greatest 
natural  wonders,  its  situation  in  a boundary  river  on  the 
frontier  of  a foreign  country,  its  undoubted  historical  relation 
as  a natural  possession  and  common  heritage — all  these  ele- 
ments in  the  case  Would  fully  justify  you  in  proposing  through 
the  ordinary  diplomatic  channels  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject by  the  two  governments  immediately  concerned.” 

Thus  the  national  campaign  was  launched. 

It  became  obvious  that  some  deliverance  from  the  Presi- 
dent himself  was  desirable.  A visit,  therefore,  was  made  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  on  Nov.  10,  by  the  three  executive  officers  of 
the  American  Civic  Association.  It  was  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  that,  after  introductions  had  been  made,  he  should 
say  immediately,  “Well,  gentlemen,  turn  on  Niagara!” 

Taking  the  memorandum  handed  him,  the  President  read 
it  in  the  marvelously  rapid  fashion  characteristic  of  him,  dis- 
cussing briefly  each  of  its  suggestions.  Two  of  them  with 
incisive  common  sense  he  turned  down,  saying  in  regard  to  the 
next: 

“I  will,  however,  act  on  your  third  suggestion  and  call 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  preservation  of  Niagara  in 
my  message.  You  must  remember,  though,  that  all  Congress- 
men are  not  interested  in  esthetic  propositions,  and  that  I 
cannot  more  than  suggest  in  half  a dozen  lines  that  as  Cali- 
fornia has  given  to  the  United  States  a splendid  grove  of  big 
trees  to  be  a national  possession,  so  if  New  York  cannot  pre- 
serve and  give  the  nation  Niagara  Falls,  the  nation  should  step 
in  and  preserve  it  for  all  the  people.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  President  did  mention 
Niagara  in  his  message  substantially  as  outlined  to  us. 

It  was  early  realized  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished 
with  Congress  unless  that  body  was  made  to  understand  that 
the  people  wanted  Niagara  saved.  Therefore,  all  the  members 
of  the  American  Civic  Association  were  enlisted  in  the  attempt 
to  influence  Congress. 

Obviously,  all  this  agitation  could  not  be  effective  unless 
it  took  form  in  actual  legislation.  Our  next  work,  therefore, 
was  to  see  that  such  legislation  was  introduced.  Inquiry  at 
Washington  early  in  January  showed  that  if  there  was  to  be 
action  of  this  kind  it  should  originate  in  connection  with  the 
House  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  of  which  Hon.  Theo. 
E.  Burton,  of  Ohio,  was  chairman. 

It  was  a most  fortunate  happening  which  brought  us  at 
this  time  into  connection  with  the  Merchants’  Association  of 
New  York,  an  active  and  efficient  organization  of  the  great 
metropolis.  Mr.  F.  B.  DeBerard,  its  editor  and  statistician, 
had  already,  on  behalf  of  that  Association,  labored  at  Albany 
in  an  endeavor  to  have  submitted  to  the  citizens  of  New  York 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  prohibiting  the 
diversion  of  Niagara  water. 
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But  I am  somewhat  ahead  of  the  chronological  part  of  my 
story.  In  February  it  was  again  deemed  important  to  urge 
the  President  to  further  action.  By  this  time  it  had  appeared 
that  even  if  Congress  should  act  toward  any  limitation,  it  was 
the  President  only  who  could  institute  negotiations  for  a treaty, 
and  that  he  could  do  this  without  any  action  by  the  Congress. 
Therefore,  on  February  14,  Mr.  Woodruff,  Mr.  DeBerard  and 
myself  called  upon  him. 

At  this  interview,  Mr.  Roosevelt  expressed  a fear  that  the 
interest  which  had  been  aroused  could  not  be  maintained 
against  the  concrete  efforts  of  organized  selfishness.  We  told 
him  of  the  work  planned  and  called  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
stantial help  that  had  just  been  ■ arranged  for  in  great  period- 
icals. Discussing  in  New  Tork  one  day  the  need  for  additional 
help,  both  in  money  and  in  publicity,  it  was  proposed  between 
the  three  general  officers  of  the  Association  to  insert  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  “Outlook,”  mentioning  the  danger  to  Niag- 
ara Falls  and  asking  for  contributions  to  aid  in  the  campaign 
for  their  preservation.  Mr.  Howland  said.  “The  Outlook  will 
be  one  of  five  periodicals  to  insert  this  page  without  charge.” 
We  at  once  called  upon  Mr.  S.  S.  McClure,  of  McClure’s  Maga- 
zine, who  assented  instantly  and  cheerfully.  A visit  to  the 
editor  of  the  American  Magazine,  Mr.  Sedgwick,  brought  just 
as  cheerful  an  acquiescence.  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  of  the  Review 
of  Reviews,  promptly  agreed  to  the  same  proposition,  adding 
a request  for  information  upon  which  a strong  editorial  utter- 
ance could  be  based.  In  like  manner,  the  World’s  Work,  Col- 
lier’s Weekly,  Suburban  Life,  Everybody’s  Magazine,  Public 
Opinion,  and  a half  dozen  more  of  the  leaders — representing  in 
all  a monthly  circulation  of  more  than  two  millions — agreed 
with  gratifying  alacrity  to  insert  the  Niagara  page.  The  cash 
value  of  the  advertising  thus  secured  was  in  excess  of  $2,500, 
and  its  awakening  influence  upon  many  millions  of  people  can 
hardly  be  estimated. 

So  matters  stood,  while  we  were  assured  that  the  Inter- 
national Waterways  Commission,  to  which  had  been  referred, 
more  than  a year  previously,  the  investigation  of  tha  danger 
to  Niagara  Falls,  would  soon  report.  This  report  seeming  to  be 
interminably  delayed,  I wrote  to  the  President  the  second  week 
in  March  urging  him  in  so  many  words  “to  stick  a pin  in  the 
legs  of  the  International  Waterways  Commission,”  because  we 
could  not  keep  the  agitation  throughout  the  country  forever  at 
fever  heat,  and  no  action  could  be  properly  instituted  in  Con- 
gress until  this  Commission  had  reported.  I do  not  know 
whether  or  not  he  put  in  the  pin,  but  I do  know  that  the  re- 
port soon  came  into  his  hands  and  was  promptly  transmitted 
fo  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  a short 
but  vigorous  message  suggesting  the  enactment  into  law  of 
the  propositions  made  by  the  American  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Waterways  Commission  for  the  preservation  of  Niag- 
ara Falls,  without  waiting  for  the  negotiation  of  a treaty. 

Very  great  satisfaction  was  felt  at  this  message,  and  at 
the  report,  which,  when  read  over  cursorily,  seemed  to  present 
Impartially  the  alarming  facts  as  to  Niagara  power  develop- 
ment. and  to  urge  restrictive  legislation.  It  was  not  until  the 
evening  of  April  2 that,  upon  a careful  re-reading  of  this  report, 
a discovery  was  made  that  its  recommendations  were  essen- 
tially vicious,  for,  while  reciting  the  danger  of  diversion,  the 
American  members  of  the  International  W^aterways  Commis- 
sion found  it  inexpedient  to  suggest  any  substantial  restraint 
of  the  diversion  of  water.  This  remarkable  report  recited, 
among  other  findings,  the  following: 

“The  glory  of  Niagara  Falls  lies  in  the  volume  of  its  water 
rather  than  in  its  height  or  in  the  surrounding  scenery. 

“Works  are  now  authorized  and  partially  completed  at  the 
Falls  which  will  divert  from  Niagara  River  above  the  Falls 
about  27  per  cent  of  the  average  discharge  and  about  33  per 
cent  of  the  low  water  discharge,  which  is  more  than  double 
the  quantitv  now  fiowing  over  the  American  Fall. 

“The  effect  of  this  withdrawal  of  water  is  to  injure  both 
the  American  and  the  Horseshoe  Falls  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions. While  the  injury  will  be  perceptible,  it  may  not  be 
destructive  or  disastrous. 

“The  commercial  value  of  the  water  power  at  Niagara 
Falls  is  very  great,  but  if  compared  with  values  set  aside  by 
wealthy  communities  elsewhere  for  park  purposes  this  value  is 
not  too  great  to  be  devoted  to  similar  purposes.  The  place  is 
visited  annually  by  about  800,000  people.” 

With  all  these  excellent  conclusions,  this  Commission  yet 
was  willing  to  recommend,  and  did  recommend,  that  but  a 
trifling  limitation  be  placed  upon  the  proposed  developments. 
'Fhus  while  setting  forth  the  danger,  the  Commission  hesitated 
to  suggest  any  substantial  restriction  and  instead  proposed 
legislation  which  would  have  been  entirely  agreeable  to  the 
intrenched  power  development  companies. 

Eearly  on  April  3,  after  the  dangerous  character  of  this 
report  had  appeared,  the  long  distance  telephone  was  put  into 
active  service  to  arrange  for  an  interview  with  the  President 


and  for  a strong  presentation  in  opposition  to  the  report  of 
the  International  Waterways  Commission. 

At  this  interview  it  was  arranged  that  the  President  would 
confer  with  Mr.  Burton  about  the  proposed  legislation.  We 
had  with  Mr.  Burton  a very  full  discussion  as  to  the  proposed 
bill,  securing  his  promise  not  to  introduce  the  bill  he  had 
already  prepared  enacting  into  law  the  recommendations  of 
the  International  Waterways  Commission,  and  instead  to  pre- 
pare a real  Niagara  preservative  measure. 

Again,  on  May  7,  the  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress, 
but  this  time  without  any  recommendation  for  enactment,  an- 
other report  of  the  International  Waterways  Commission,  in- 
cluding both  Canadian  and  American  members.  A protest  was 
again  seiit  to  the  President,  calling  attention  not  only  to  the 
fallacies  in  this  report  but  to  other  dangers  which  had  later 
appeared. 

Before  this,  however,  the  first  of  the  important  hearings 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  in  regard  to 
the  Burton  bill  had  taken  place.  These  hearings  were  held 
April  12,  April  16,  April  17,  April  19,  April  20  and  April  21,  in 
Washington.  At  all  the  hearings  the  power  conpanies,  now 
thoroughly  alarmed,  were  present  by  attorneys,  engineers  and 
promoters,  representing  the  danger  to  their  interests,  and  each 
of  them  insisting  that  his  particular  development  would  not 
hurt  Niagara  Falls.  Every  one  of  them  was  particular  to 
state  how  deeply  interested  he  was  in  the  glory  of  Niagara 
Falls,  and  each  one  as  regularly  managed  to  sneer  at  those 
who  would  set  esthetic  considerations  before  business,  before 
he  got  through  with  his  statement. 

At  the  hearing  on  April  21,  there  was  brought  together 
a notable  body  of  representatives  of  the  people.  The  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  New  York  was  represented  by  ex-Attor- 
ney-General  John  W.  Griggs,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  DeBerard; 
the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  had 
there  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall;  while  Mr. 
Chas.  R.  Lamb,  President  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New 
York,  also  appeared.  Your  President  and  Secretary  were  at 
hand  on  behalf  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  and  indeed, 
conducted  the  hearing  for  the  side  of  the  people.  It  was  a 
dramatic  and  intensely  Interesting  occasion,  for  aside  from  the 
seven  or  eight  representatives  of  the  people  and  the  fifteen 
members  of  the  Committee,  the  room  was  crowded  with  the  law- 
yers, engineers  and  officers  of  the  Niagara  power  developing 
companies. 

General  Griggs’  clear  legal  exposition,  showing  the  com- 
plete and  paramount  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over 
the  Niagara  River,  and  his  prompt  and  conclusive  answers  to 
the  questions  of  the  Committee  swept  aside  completely  a great 
mass  of  previous  argument  insisting  that  the  United  States 
had  no  real  rights  in  Niagara  Falls,  as  against  charters  granted 
by  the  state  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Charles  M.  Dow,  President  of  the  New  York  State 
Niagara  Preservation  Association,  showed  that  the  power  de- 
veloping people  had  already  narrowed  the  Horseshoe  Falls  500 
feet,  and  that  instead  of  the  contentions  of  the  engineers  that 
the  American  Fall  averaged  four  feet  in  depth,  the  actual  depth, 
as  measured  only  the  day  before  by  careful  engineers  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  Province  of  Ontario,  was  less  than 
two  feet. 

When  the  Act  of  June  29,  1906.  is  read,  it  appears  that  the 
diversion  for  power  production  of  a certain  amount  of  Niagara 
water  is  placed  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  who  is  also  charged  with  deciding  as  to  the  admis- 
sion of  electric  power  from  Canada.  It  also  appears  that  the 
bill  is  to  remain  in  force  but  three  years,  during  which  time 
it  is  hoped  and  respectfully  requested  that  the  President  will 
conclude  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  for: 

“Effectually  providing  by  suitable  treaty  with  said  govern- 
ment for  such  regulation  and  control  of  the  waters  of  Niagara 
River  and  its  tributaries  as  will  preserve  the  grandeur  of 
Niagara  Falls  and  of  the  rapids  in  said  river.” 

W'ith  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  mind,  I was  not  sur- 
prised to  note  that  the  Secretary  of  War  was  about  to  give 
a hearing  at  Washington  to  those  who  wanted  Niagara  water. 
Immediate  application  was  made  for  a hearing  for  the  Amer- 
ican Civic  Association,  and  a courteous  response  followed.  The 
hearing  was  shifted  to  Niagara  Falls,  however,  and  there,  on 
July  12,  occurred  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  and  interesting 
of  all  ihe  hearings  connected  with  this  national  movement. 

I was  not  able,  owing  to  the  short  notice,  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  any  one  else  interested  in  Niagara  preservation, 
and  thus  arrived  alone  on  the  morning  of  July  12,  at  Niagara 
Palls.  I found  there  a gathering  of  engineers,  attorneys,  pro- 
moters and  financiers,  by  whom  I was  eyed  with  anything  but 
friendly  feelings,  for  many  of  them  remembered  my  presence 
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In  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  committee  room  at  Washington. 
Some  sixty  persons  were  present,  representing  every  possible 
power  development.  After  those  desiring  to  divert  water  and 
to  transmit  power  had  presented  their  claims  and  filed  all  their 
proof.  Secretary  Taft  said: 

“There  is  another  interest,  I am  advised,  represented  here — 
the  interest  of  the  public  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
Falls  or  the  volume  of  the  water;  and  if  any  one  is  here  who 
desires  to  be  heard  on  that  subject  I would  like  to  know  of 
his  presence.” 

Announcing  that  I was  in  the  interest  to  which  the  Sec- 
retary referred,  he  kindly  gave  me  permission  to  make  the 
first  statement,  which  I did,  against  the  most  hostile  audience 
I have  ever  addressed. 

Subsequent  to  this  hearing,  preliminary  grants  of  water 
were  given,  permitting  the  plants  now  actually  developing  power 
to  proceed  With  what  they  were  using,  and  no  more.  The 
status  of  this  Association  was  fully  recognized  by  Secretary 
Taft  in  his  official  order. 

Let  me  bring  this  sketch  of  a national  movement  to  a close 
by  saying  that  notwithstanding  all  effort  and  all  this  pre- 
liminary success,  the  great  cataract  is  yet  in  danger.  Every 
power  development  that  was  proceeding  is  proceeding;  for  these 
astute  people  believe  that  they  will  be  able  to  break  down  the 
opposition,  and  eventually  to  secure  that  inordinate  reward 
for  their  millions  which  was  the  purpose  of  their  investment. 

There  is  but  one  safety,  and  that  is  to  persist  in  the  de- 
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as  a scenic  wonder  this  great  gift  to  mankind  to  devote  them- 
selves. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Nuisances  was 
presented  by  Vice-president  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  an  interesting  illustrated  address,  dealing  chiefly 
with  the  billboard  evil.  Mr.  Kelsey  touched  briefly  on  sev- 
eral national  nuisances  including  mosquitoes,  flies,  and  smoke. 
The  house  fly  he  considered  one  of  the  most  dangerous  as 
it  was  instrumental  in  spreading  typhoid  fever  and  consump- 
tion. Concerning  the  legal  status  of  the  billboard  question 
Mr.  Kelsey  said : 

“The  association  has  kept  close  watch  on  legislation  de- 
signed to  abate  the  bill-board  nuisance.  Many  municipal  ordi- 
nances have  been  enacted,  some  partially  successful,  but  the 
rock  on  which  they  all  meet  disaster  is  the  esthetic  one.  No 
final  court  in  this  country  has  yet  upheld  a law  prohibiting  the 
erection  of  bill-boards,  as  being  a nuisance  to  the  eye,  but 
this,  too,  is  coming,  and  I have  the  best  legal  assurance  that 
sooner  or  later  the  court  will  undoubtedly  rule  that  an  offense 
to  the  eye  has  the  same  legal  status  as  an  offense  to  the  hear- 
ing or  the  smell.” 

Three-fourths  of  the  billboards,  he  said,  are  erected  in 
violation  of  the  law  and  can  be  gotten  rid  of  without  any 
further  legislation.  Indecent  posters, 
billboards  erected  on  city  property,  or 
on  private  property  without  the  permis- 
sion of  owners,  those  endangering  pub- 
lic safety  or  in  violation  of  building 
ordinances  can  all  be  obliterated  now 
and  improvement  workers  should  take 
this  work  up  first.  Mr.  Kelsey  enum- 
erated a number  of  things  to  do  as 
follows : Enforce  the  laws  on  the 

statute  books ; take  an  interest  in  local 
government;  educate  yourself  concern- 
ing city  laws  and  ordinances ; have 
billboards  removed  from  city  property ; 
eliminate  indecent  posters ; have  new 
laws  passed  with  good  legal  advice; 
secure  ordinances  against  the  distribu- 
tion of  handbills  and  for  the  licensing 
of  bill  posters  with  high  fees;  work 
with  the  local  government ; do  not  use 
articles  advertised  on  billboards,  and 
write  to  the  advertisers ; secure  state 
and  town  laws  taxing  them  as  income 
producing  property ; secure  law  allow- 
ing control  of  land  along  public  prop- 
erty; present  billboard  matter  to  local 
papers ; and  interest  the  children. 


mand  for  an  international  treaty.  A letter  received  Oct.  22, 
from  Secretary  Root,  does  not  show  an  encouraging  state  of 
affairs,  for  he  advises  me  that  although  negotiations  for  the 
preservation  of  Niagara  Falls 

“were  begun  between  Mr.  Hay  and  the  British  Ambassador, 
pursuant  to  a request  contained  in  the  joint  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed  March  17, 
1904,” 

yet  no  further  progress  has  been  made  than  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  the  International  Waterways  Commission 
“for  the  ascertainment  and  agreement  upon  the  facts  form- 
ing the  necessary  basis  for  any  possible  treaty.” 

Secretary  Root  adds: 

“At  present  the  negotiations  are  proceeding  upon  the  basis 
of  Ihe  two  reports  already  made,  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June 
29.  1906,  and,  upon  our  side  the  facts  developed  in  the  hearings 
before  the  Committees  of  Congress.” 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  there  must  be  a much  more  urgent 
demand  for  a treaty,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Can- 
ada. This  demand  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  both  of  the 
governments  involved  while  yet  the  sentiment  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Falls  is  fully  alive. 

If  Niagara  is  to  be  permanently  preserved,  a treaty  must 
be  negotiated  and  ratified,  and  to  foster  that  end  I ask  this 
Association  and  this  audience,  and  all  those  who  care  to  hold 


Friday,  October  26th. 

Some  miscellaneous  official  business  was  disposed  of  Fri- 
day morning  before  beginning  the  regular  program.  The 
Executive  Committee  reported,  recommending  that  the  annual 
dues  be  increased  to  $3.00  for  individual  membership  and 
$5.00  for  affiliated  membership  of  organizations.  This  re- 
port was  unanimously  adopted.  The  Individual  dues  were 
formerly  insufficient  to  cover  the  actual  expenses  of  furnish- 
ing the  printed  matter  that  goes  to  every  member,  and  a 
slight  raising  of  the  fees  was  deemed  a financial  necessity. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  periodicals  who  donated  free  adver- 
tising to  the  Niagara  movement  was  passed  and  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  to  the  generous  and  efficient  Milwaukee  hosts 
was  expressed  by  a rising  vote. 

The  first  address  of  the  morning  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Ernest  A.  Sterling,  of  the  government  forest  service.  Mr. 
Sterling  told  of  the  character  of  the  territory  embraced  in 
the  Apalachian  and  White  Mountain  Reservations,  with  the 
aid  of  stereopticon  views,  and  described  the  government 
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method  of  working  the  forest  reservations.  There  are  now 
ii6  forest  reserves,  aggregating  113,000,000  acres  under  the 
control  of  the  government.  The  value  of  the  forestry  work 
is  just  beginning  to  be  realized.  Timber  is  getting  scarcer 
and  in  thirty-five  years  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a 
timber  famine,  unless  the  conservative  methods  recommended 
by  the  government  are  generally  adopted.  The  bill  for  the 
preservation  of  these  two  reservations  presented  to  congress 
last  year  provides  for  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  for  the 
purchase  of  4,000,000  acres.  The  bill  did  not  get  to  a vote  at 
the  last  session,  but  it  has  practically  no  opposition  and  is 
expected  to  pass  at  the  next  congress.  The  Apalachian  Res- 
ervation includes  the  greatest  hard  wood  belt  and  the  grandest 
scenery  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Henry  A.  Barker,  Secretary  of  the  Public  Park  Association 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  chairman  of  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation’s Special  Committee  for  these  reservation's,  also  spoke 
briefly  emphasizing  the  importance  of  all  organizations  and 
individuals  sending  resolutions  and  personal  letters  to  con-, 
gressmen  favoring  the  bill  for  the  Appalachian  and  White 
Mountain  reservations. 

A paper  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Forestry  Commission  of  Pennsylvania,  was  read  by  President 
McFarland.  Pennsylvania  is  unique  in 
having  large  state  forest  reservations 
and  Dr.  Rothrock  describes  his  work 
in  establishing  camps  for  the  treatment 
of  consumptives  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  that  state.  This  idea  of  cur- 
ing consumption  by  an  open  air  life  in 
the  mountains  has  passed  beyond  an  ex- 
periment and  an  appropriation  of  $10,- 
000.  has  been  secured  by  the  legislature 
to  enlarge  the  work.  An  open  air  life 
and  healthy  food,  the  doctor  stated, 
would  cure  consumption  in  its  early 
stages  and  he  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  such  camps  by  other  states. 

He  also  told  of  the  work  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Forestry. 

“Mosquito  Extermination’’  was  treated 
in  an  able  and  scientific  manner  by  F.  D. 

Washburn,  State  Entomologist  of  Min- 
nesota. Mosquitoes  as  disease  carriers 
transmit  malaria  and  yellow  fever  and 
their  bite  has  been  demonstrated  to 
cause  elephantiasis.  He  described  the 
habits  and  distribution  and  life  history 
of  ruosquitoes  and  methods  for  their 
open  ponds,  and  fish  also  help  to  exterminate  mosquitoes. 

An  open  discussion  concerning  methods  of  increasing  mem- 
bership of  the  association  was  productive  of  much  enthusiasm 
and  it  was  voted  that  each  member  should  secure  at  least 
one  new  member  before  the  next  meeting.  Mailing  applica- 
tion blanks  and  programs  of  this  meeting  to  personal  friends 
was  one  of  the  methods  suggested.  This  closed  the  official 
business  of  the  association,  and  the  afternoon  was  given  over 
to  visiting  points  of  interest  throughout  the  city  under  the 
guidance  of  various  local  members  of  the  entertainment  com- 
mittee. Mrs.  C.  B Whitnall  took  a number  of  the  ladies  to 
visit  the  penny  lunch  rooms  and  the  school  for  the  deaf,  and 
another  party  was  taken  for  a drive  about  the  parks.  Some 
of  the  other  interesting  points  visited  by  the  delegates  were 
the  Layton  Art  Gallery,  the  Public  Library  and  INIuseum,  the 
Children’s  Playground  and  Public  Natatorium,  the  Street 
Railway  Terminal  Building,  the  plants  of  the  gas  company 
and  telephone  company,  and  the  Pabst  brewery.  The 
local  members  did  good  service  as  guides,  and  Milwaukee’s 


famous  institutions  were  thoroughly  explored  in  a series 
of  visits  that  occupied  a very  pleasant  afternoon. 

Those  registered  at  the  convention  were  as  follows ; 

J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff,  Philadelphia;  William  B.  Howland,  New  York;  Frank 
Chapin  Bray,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. ; D.  J.  Thomas,  Springfield, 
O.;  Fred'k  L.  Ford,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Sherburn  M.  Becker, 
Mayor  of  Milwaukee,  M.  L.  Snyder,  Mayor  of  Waukesha,  Wis.; 
W.  S.  Dibble,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.;  John  D.  Butler,  Milwaukee; 
Joseph  McC.  Ball,  Milwaukee;  August  Rebhan,  Milwaukee;  J. 
Q.  Adams,  Evanston,  111.;  Fred  Nussbaumer,  St.  Paul;  D.  J. 
Crosby,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Mrs.  Edward  L.  Upton,  Wauke- 
gan, 111.;  Mrs.  D.  O.  Hibbard,  Racine,  Wis.;  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Cros- 
by, Racine,  Wis.;  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Parker,  Quincy,  111.;  A.  C. 
Clas,  R.  B.  Watrous,  F.  P.  Schumacher,  Milwaukee;  Mrs.  Ed- 
win S.  Walker,  Springfield,  111.;  Mrs.  A.  N.  Fairchild,  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Rogers,  Milwaukee;  F.  Y.  Davis,  Samuel  H.  Rauck,  John  B. 
Martin,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ; Mrs.  William  McKinney,  Valley 
City,  N.  D. ; Henry  Weber,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Whitnall,  Milwaukee; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  tienry  J.  Bohn,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Frank  White,  Val- 
ley City,  N.  D.;  Miss  Mary  B.  Bull,  Quincy,  lil. ; C.  L.  Hunt, 
Madison,  Wis.;  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  Galesburg,  111.;  Miss  M. 
Baldwin,  Birmingham,  Mich.;  O.  C.  Simonds,  Chicago;  Rev. 
Frederick  Edwards,  Milwaukee;  A.  Phelps  Wyman,  Chicago; 
Miss  Helen  L.  Hatch,  Detroit;  Mrs.  George  Gordon,  Milwaukee; 
Henry  A.  Barker,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Winterhalter, 
Milwaukee;  Mrs.  E.  D.  Jones,  Warsaw,  Wis.;  Mrs.  P.  Hammer- 
smith, Milwaukee;  Mrs,  A.  W.  Sanborn,  Ashland,  Wis.;  Mrs. 


E.  A.  Benson,  Milwaukee;  E.  M.  Griffith,  State  Board  of  For- 
estry, Madison,  Wis. ; Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Salem,  Mass. ; E.  T. 
Mische,  Madison,  Wis.;  Graham  R.  Taylor,  Chicago;  Mrs.  A. 
E.  McCrea,  Chicago;  Mrs.  M.  F.  Johnston,  Richmond,  Ind. ; 
B.  G.  Edgerton,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.;  Miss  L.  E.  Stearns,  Mil- 
waukee; Willis  H.  Spaulding,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.;  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Carr,  Cleveland,  Wis.;  W.  H.  McFetridge.  Baraboo,  Wis.;  F. 
L.  Washburn,  Minneapolis;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Strathean,  S.  Kaukauna, 
Wis.;  Mrs.  Edgar  P.  Sawyer,  Oshkosh,  Wis.;  Mrs.  Edwin  F. 
Moulton,  Warren,  O.;  Mrs.  Max  Block,  Racine,  Wis.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chas.  B.  Ball,  Chicago;  Frederick  M.  Mann,  St.  Louis; 
Mrs.  C.  I.  Medberry,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.;  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Rob- 
erts, Waupaca,  Wis.;  Mrs.  Alonzo  P.  Daniels,  Chicago;  Mrs. 
L.  F.  Muther,  Chicago;  Henry  F.  Mortensen,  Winifred  P.  Good- 
smith,  Clarence  W.  Haake,  L.  I.  Muther,  of  Francis  Parker 
School,  Chicago;  A.  N.  Hadley,  Indianapolis;  J.  F.  Schindler, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Mrs.  F.  R.  Crane,  Chicago;  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Cook, 
Milwaukee;  Miss  M.  C.  Phelps,  New  York;  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Mer- 
rill, Pepperell,  Mass.;  E.  J.  Parker,  Quincy,  111.;  E.  A.  Ster- 
ling, Washington,  D.  C. ; N.  A.  Pennoyer,  Kenosha,  Wis.;  Clara 
T.  Runge,  Baraboo,  Wis.;  Irma  Lachmund.  Sauk  City,  Wis.; 
Chas.  G.  Carpenter,  Milwaukee;  R.  J.  Haight  and  O.  H.  Sam- 
ple, “Park  and  Cemetery,”  Chicago. 
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CONTINUED  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ANNUAL  CHICAGO  FLOWER  SHOW 


The  Chicago  Flower  Show  of  1906,  held  in  the 
Coliseum,  marks  a distinct  advance  over  those  of  pre- 
vious years,  even  the  great  one  of  last  season  when 
the  big  Coliseum  was  first  used  for  the  exhibition,  in 
the  number  and  general  excellence  of  the  exhibits,  and 
in  its  artistic  and  financial  success.  The  increased 
trade  interest  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  participa- 
tion of  the  American  Chrysanthemum  Society.  This 
organization  held  its  annual  meeting  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  show,  which  probably  had  a very  consid- 
erable influence  in  the  increased  attendance  of  Chrys- 
anthemum men,  especially  among  the  easterners. 

The  superiority  of  the  decorations,  which  were  gen- 
erally remarked,  resulted  partly  from  the  more  elabo- 
rate decorations  for  the  Horse  Show,  held  the  pre- 
ceding week,  which  were,  as  last  year,  retained  and 
made  a fine  basis  or  background  for  those  added  by 
the  committee  on  decorations  for  the  exhibition.  These 
consisted  of  an  extensive  scheme  of  laurel-leaf  fes- 
toons throughout  the  entire  enormous  space  above  the 
open  floor  area  of  the  building  and  along  the  front 
of  the  galleries, — some  15,000  yards  of  laurel  wreath- 
ing being  used  and  every  inch  showing  to  the  utmost 
advantage  against  the  green  and  yellow  panels  and 
draperies. 

The  arrangement  was  also  an  improvement  on  that 
of  last  year.  A broad  aisle  or  promenade,  bordered 
with  bay  trees  connected  by  garlands  of  laurel,  run- 
ning north  and  south  from  the  electric  fountain  pro- 
duced pleasing  symmetry  and  balance  and  created  con- 
ditions which  led  naturally  to  a rather  orderly  sequence 
of  sight  seeing  on  the  part  of  the  crowds  so  that  con- 
fusion was  prevented.  The  only  criticism  in  mind  is 
in  the  matter  of  seats  on  the  main  floor.  There  were 
none  but  there  should  have  been,  for  they  are  essen- 
tial to  the  comfort  of  very  many  to  whom  the  arduous 
climb  to  the  balcony  is  either  impossible  or  too  trying 
to  be  undertaken.  Quite  a number  of  seats  might  be 
so  placed  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  free  movement 


of  the  crowd  while  of  the  utmost  comfort  to  those  who 
need  them.  A Flower  Show  is  one  of  the  few  types 
of  entertainments  appealing  to  many  elderly  and  partly 
infirm  people, — a class  which  the  management  can 
hardly  afford  to  lose. 

The  general  opinion,  even  among  experts,  seems  to 
be  that  the  show  as  a whole  was  the  best  ever.  Never- 
theless these  same  experts  also  claim  that  it  was  rather 
weak  in  Chrysanthemum  pot  plants,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  the  cut  Chrysanthemums  were  not  as  a 
whole  up  to  the  mark  in  quality,  especially  in  “finish”. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  said  that  there  were  numerous 
and  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  some  entries  being 
made  up  of  unusually  perfect  and  even  flowers. 

If  breadth  and  simplicity  characterized  decorations 
and  arrangement  at  this  show,  they  may  be  said  to 
have  also  held  their  own  in  floral  designs.  At  least, 
in  every  case  noted,  the  honorable  judges  (and  the 
writer  is  unknown  to  every  one  of  them)  had  the  good 
taste  to  favor  the  straight-forward,  simple,  unexag- 
gerated entries  to  the  undoing  of  pretentious,  labored, 
overdone,  effects  in  bouquets,  baskets  and  other  ar- 
rangements offered  in  competition. 

The  exhibit  of  Vaughan’s  Seed  Store  occupied  twin 
spaces  on  either  side  of  a broad  aisle  leading  to  the 
annex  with  twin  formal  gardens  of  attractive  design 
and  quite  remarkable  for  the  bloom  and  color  dis- 
played. They  were  nearly  strictly  seasonable,  too,  in 
that  the  flowers  were  really  late  outdoor  varieties  of 
annuals  with  the  one  exception  of  the  Baby  Rambler 
rose.  Each  plot  was  inclosed  with  a handsome  railing 
in  front  extended  by  privet  hedges  at  the  side  and  it, 
in  turn,  carried  on  by  a border  and  background  of 
shrubs  and  trees  at  the  rear.  The  lawns  were  out- 
lined by  handsome  borders  of  flowering  plants,  chiefly 
showy  French  marigolds,  asters,  sweet  alyssum,  varie- 
gated nasturtiums,  etc.,  against  the  railing,  the  hedge 
and  the  shrub  border.  At  the  rear  on  each  lawn  was 
an  oval  bed  of  scarlet  salvia,  snap  dragons,  asters,  etc.. 
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interspersed  with  a large  proportion  of  appropriate 
greenery,  while  near  the  front  of  each  was  a bed, 
palmate  in  shape,  filled  with  baby  rambler  roses  edged 
with  small  plants  of  feverfew.  The  ensemble  was  ex- 
cellent and  the  entire  scheme  creditable  from  all  points 
of  view,  for,  being  clearly  labeled  “Formal  Garden,'' 
no  one  imbibed  false  notions  of  landscape  gardening. 

The  most  interesting  feature,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  most  of  our  readers,  is  reserved  for  the  last ; the 
garden  or  outdoor  (ostensibly)  exhibits.  These  were 
fewer  in  number  than  last  year,  and  only  one  nursery- 
man made  any  attempt  to  suggest  ideal  planting  by  his 
exhibit.  The  remainder  showed  frankly  commercial 
collections  and  were  no  less  frank  in  admitting  they 
did  so  intentionally  and  premeditatedly.  They  claim 
that  last  year  they  tried  to  furnish  attractive  landscape 


CEMETERY. 

teresting  fact  remains  that  they  did  seem  to  suggest 
the  intended  idea  of  purchase  to  visitors  for  the  nur- 
serymen report  business  far  ahead  of  that  consequent 
upon  last  year’s  exhibits.  To  emphasize  the  result  of 
the  change  in  method,  it  is  with  regret  that  we  admit 
the  sad  truth  that  the  more  esthetic  display  received 
the  least  attention,  although  it,  too,  did  a better 
business  than  last  season  and  the  exhibitor  is  encour- 
aged to  repeat  the  effort  next  year.  Truly,  who  can 
blame  the  nurserymen  for  saving  themselves  so  much 
trouble  right  in  their  busy  season  if  simply  standing 
a lot  of  trees  and  shrubs  around  on  the  bare  floor  with 
their  feet  wrapped  up  like  those  of  a millionaire  with 
the  gout  brings  them  better  returns  in  good  American 
money.  Still,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  argue  that  part 
of  the  increased  interest  and  sales  are  due  to  two 


MODEL  FORMAL  GARDENS  EXHIBITED  BY  VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 
Chicago  Flov/er  Show 


effects  which  were  not,  and  under  the  conditions  never 
can  be,  successful  or  truly  artistic,  and  that  visitors  ac- 
cepted them  as  part  of  the  decorations, — something  to 
be  looked  at,  admired  and  passed  by  with  no  thought 
of  the  implied  suggestion  that  all  were  at  liberty  to 
purchase  similar  material  and  go  and  do  likewise.  This 
year,  those  who  did  not  lose  heart  and  abandon  fur- 
ther efforts  in  this  direction,  determined  to  test  an- 
other plan.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  a case  of  con- 
certed action  at  all,  but  rather  an  independent  develop- 
ment of  practically  the  same  idea.  To  this  end,  trees 
and  shrubs  were  selected,  lifted  with  good  balls  of 
earth  which  were  well  wrapped  and  bound  in  burlap 
as  for  careful  shipment,  and  in  that  shape  were 
grouped  on  the  bare  floor.  They  did  not  look  a bit 
pretty,  except  as  considered  as  individuals,  but  the  in- 


year's absorption  of  ideas  in  suggested  hardy  planting 
by  a rather  thoughtless  but  ready-to-be-educated  pub- 
lic? At  all  events,  permanent,  hardy  material  is  good 
to  see  in  the  annual  horticultural  exhibition  whether  an 
naturel  or  in  borrowed  sackcloth,  so  one  rejoices  that 
the  nurserymen,  one  and  all,  fully  intend  to  exhibit 
again  next  year.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  one  nursery 
exhibit,  that  of  Swain,  Nelson  & Sons  Co.,  was  sold 
entire  to  Mr.  John  Farson,  the  Oak  Park  banker  and 
automobile  enthusiast  is  no  small  factor  in  leading 
them  to  this  determination.  It  certainly  goes  to  prove 
that  such  exhibitions  are  educational  and  helpful  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  the  growers. 

Porter’s  nursery  and  Dundee  nurseries  were  the 
other  exhibitors  of  permanent  planting  stock,  and  both 
made  a good  showing.  Frances  Copley  Seavey. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS  AND  NOTES  ABOUT  TREES 


A Tree  Growing  Within  Another. 

A correspondent  of  the  Scientific 
American  sends  to  that  journal  the 
accompanying  picture  of  a curious 
old  Cryptomeria  which  he  discovered 
growing  within  another  in  Japan,  in 


TREE  GROWING  WITHIN  ANOTHER 


1895.  As  is  usual  with  natural  curios- 
ities in  Japan,  there  was  a small 
shrine  with  stone  lanterns,  and  across 
the  road  a tea  house  for  pilgrims. 
The  trunk  said  to  be  65  feet  in  cir- 
cumference and  the  trunk  of  the  inner 
tree  to  be  9 feet  in  circumference. 
The  outer  trunk  is  about  30  feet  high. 
The  outer  tree  was  destroyed  by  the 
eruption  of  Osama  Yama  130  years 
ago.  The  inner  tree  is  about  no 
years  old. 

>|c  iji  ^ 

The  Elm  Leaf  Beetle 

The  elm  beetle  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  country  in  Balti- 
more, supposedly  brought  from  Eu- 
rope on  an  importation  of  elms.  It 
spread  from  Baltimore  to  North  Car- 
olina, New  England  and  New  York, 
and  last  year  was  found  as  far  west 
as  Dayton,  O. 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  U.  S.  entomolo- 
gist, predicts  that  the  elm  beetle  will 
spread  and  prove  particularly  de- 
structive in  the  states  between  Alle- 
gheny and  Rocky  mountains,  especial- 
ly north  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas. 

Elm  beetles  are  near  relatives  of 


A— ELM  LEAF  BEETLE;  B— GROUP  OF 
EGGS  MUCH  ENLARGED;  C— FULL 
GROWN  LARVAE 


and  resemble  the  striped  cucumber 
beetle.  They  hibernate  during  win- 
ter in  protected  places  and  appear  in 
early  spring.  Each  female  lays  about 
500  eggs,  and  hatching  takes  place 
four  to  six  days  later.  The  larvae 
attain  full  growth  in  15  to  20  days. 
Both  beetle  and  larvae  attack  the 
leaves,  usually  at  the  tree  top  first. 

Spraying  is  the  principal  remedy. 
Arsenate  of  lead,  or  disparene,  five 
pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water,  is  rec- 
ommended. Spray  as  soon  as  trees 
are  in  full  leaf  and  if  not  entirely 
effective  two  or  three  weeks  later  and 
until  the  pest  is  exterminated. 

* * * 

A Large  Oak  Struck  by  Lightning 

Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  in  a recent  issue 
of  the  journal  of  that  institution  tells 
of  the  largest  pin  oak  (Quercus  palus- 
tris)  in  the  Garden  being  struck  during 
a thunderstorm.  It  cannot  recover 


New  York  Botanical  Garden 

from  the  damage  which  it  suffered. 
The  tree  stands  a few  hundred  feet 
southeast  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
long  stone  bridge  across  the  valley 
of  the  Bronx  river,  in  the  portion  of 
the  grounds  set  aside  for  the  arbore- 
tum, and  just  south  of  the  main  drive- 
way now  approaching  completion.  In 
developing  the  general  p'an  of  the 
grounds  this  driveway  was  located  in 
position  and  grade  especially  with 
reference  to  the  preservation  of  this 
tree,  and  it  is  a great  disappointment 
that  it  must  be  lost.  ■ The  trunk  is 
forked  about  15  feet  above  the  base, 
and  the  lightning  shock  has  split  this 
fork  deeply  and  loosened  the  bark 


from  the  ground  to  a height  of  about 
25  feet;  the  energy  of  the  discharge 
hurled  large  pieces  of  bark  to  a dis- 
tance of  40  feet  from  the  tree,  and 
plowed  up  the  ground  on  all  sides  of 
it  along  the  larger  roots.  The  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  lightning  stroke  is 
shown  in  the  photograph. 

During  the  development  of  the  gar- 
den, a number  of  trees  have  been 
killed  by  lightning,  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  particular  as  to  what  kind 
it  selects  as  it  has  already  included 
a tulip  tree,  a chestnut,  a hemlock, 
an  American  elm,  and  a pin  oak  and 
none  of  these  have  recovered  from 
the  damage,  which  is  not  at  all  con- 
fined to  bark  and  outer  layers,  but  ap- 
parently affects  the  entire  trunk. 

* * * 

Good  Arbor  Day  Work  in  Denver 

By  direction  of  Mayor  Speer,  the 
city  of  Denver  donated  to  citizens 


of  Denver,  who  would  plant  and  care 
for  them.  10,000  trees  on  Arbor  Day, 
April  20,  1906.  They  consisted  large- 
ly of  e'.m  and  maple,  with  a few 
locusts.  There  was  a great  demand 
for  the  trees,  and  they  could  have  easi- 
ly given  away  to  deserving  applicants, 
double  the  amount.  The  trees  ranged 
in  size  from  i foot  to  3 feet.  To 
each  tree  was  attached  a tag  contain- 
ing instructions  as  to  how  and  where 
to  plant.  The  mayor  was  very  much 
gratified  with  the  success  of  the  en- 
terprise, which  was  an  experiment, 
and  it  will  be  repeated  next  year  when 
more  trees  will  be  distributed. 

(Continued  on  page  X.) 
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POLITICS  AND  THE  CEMETERY 

Changes  in  the  statutes  of  Ohio  relating  to  cemeter- 
ies, especially  the  law  placing  all  municipal  cemeteries 
under  the  Board  of  Public  Service,  thus  taking  such 
burial  grounds  out  of  the  hands  of  trustees,  are  already 
showing  themselves  ill-advised  legislation  so  far 
as  the  cemetery  is  concerned.  This  board  consists  of 
from  three  to  five  members  in  each  municipality  cov- 
ered by  the  law,  who  are  elected  for  a term  of  two 
years,  and  are  qualified  to  make  their  own  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  management  and  supervision  of  all 
public  works  and  institutions  under  their  charge,  which 
covers  pretty  well  everything  in  the  nature  of  public 
works  and  institutions.  The  board  is  also  empowered 
to  employ  its  help  and  fix  the  compensation.  These 
few  points  will  readily  inform  the  municipal  cemetery 
superintendent  that  the  question  of  politics  must  neces- 
sarily have  much  to  do  with  either  his  employment  or 
tenure  of  office.  The  far-reaching  effects  of  such  a 
system  on  the  welfare  of  either  municipal  parks  or 
cemeteries,  effects  which  have  been  matters  of  public 
knowledge  for  many  years,  lead  one  to  wonder  why  an 
enlightened  citizenship  should  have  permitted  such  per- 
nicious legislation,  or  have  elected  men  to  their  legis- 
lature who  could  possibly  be  guilty  of  voting  for  so 
backward  a step.  A glaring  example  of  the  work  of 
such  a board  has  recently  been  shown  in  Newark,  O., 
where  the  superintendent  of  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery,  Mr. 
George  Van  Atta,  who  has  had  charge  of  that  cemetery 
for  the  past  eighteen  years,  and  during  that  time  giv- 
ing entire  satisfaction,  was  summarily  dismissed  on  a 
flimsy  pretext  and  his  foreman,  a man  of  different  po- 
litical faith,  given  the  position.  The  handwriting  of 
the  local  politician  is  plainly  seen  in  this  outrage,  and 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  citizens  at  large,  if  they 
value  their  citizenship,  to  demand  the  elimination  of 
politics,  or  anything  savoring  of  political  methods, 
from  the  control  and  maintenance  of  their  parks  and 
cemeteries.  The  experience  and  study  necessary  to  the 
improvement  and  development  of  such  places,  are  so 


far  removed  from  the  caliber  of  the  average  man  of 
political  aspirations,  that  no  policy  looking  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  park  or  cemetery  is  safe  in  his  hands.  No 
self-respecting  community  can  permit  retrogression 
and  decay  to  destroy  their  public  grounds ; but  this  re- 
sult is  inevitable  under  such  a system  and  law  as  is 
now  in  force  in  Ohio,  unless  the  citizens  take  pains  to 
elect  men  who  will  make  fitness  the  test  of  office. 


KANSAS  CEMETERIES 

The  tide  of  public  condemnation  of  all  kinds  of 
graft,  and,  in  fact,  of  undue  profits  in  commercial 
undertakings  generally,  has  touched  the  cemetery  bus- 
iness, if  one  may  use  such  a term  in  that  connection. 
The  secretary  of  the  State  Horticultural  society  of 
Kansas,  under  an  act  authorized  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature,  has  recently  made  a report  on  Kansas 
cemeteries,  and  in  the  report  says  that,  “the  larger 
cemeteries  are  mostly  grafts.”  An  analysis  is  made 
of  the  cost  of  lands  and  the  prices  charged  for  lots 
and  burials  and  the  attention  of  the  people  is  called 
to  the  excessive  profits  secured  by  the  cemetery  cor- 
porations organized  for  profit.  It  is  contended  that, 
ordinarily,  cemetery  lots  seven  by  fourteen  feet 
should  be  sold  for  one  dollar  each.  All  cemetery 
officials,  knowing  what  the  modern  cemetery  demands, 
will  recognize  that  this  price  is  totally  inadequate,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  extravagant  charges  of  the  profit 
making  cernetery  association  will  concentrate  the 
consideration  of  reasonable  profits,  besides  encourag- 
ing the  establishment  of  more  burial  grounds  to  sat- 
isfy the  public  demand  for  freedom  from  extortion. 
The  report  urges  the  enactment  of  a new  cemetery 
law,  to  embody  all  that  is  good  in  the  several  laws 
now  in  force,  with  such  additions  as  the  requirements 
of  modern  practice  suggest.  Under  existing  laws  it 
is  asserted  that  much  confusion  and  dearth  of  burial 
information  is  constantly  in  evidence  which  will  only 
increase  as  the  years  pass  along.  This  recommenda- 
tion should  suggest  similar  action  in  other  states. 
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FLOWER  DAY  AT  OAK  GROVE  CEMETERY.  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


The  custom  of  having  an  annual  “flower  day,’’  on 
which  all  lot  holders  are  invited  to  decorate  graves, 
has  been  noted  as  a popular  custom  in  several  ceme- 
teries. 

Oak  Grove  Cemetery,  Springfield,  Mass.,  adopted 
the  idea  in  1903,  and  Superintendent  J.  C.  Sackett  has 
found  it  to  be  growing  in  favor  and  productive  of 
much  interest  in  the  cemetery. 

This  general  decoration  day  takes  place  every  year 
the  first  Sunday  after  Labor  Day,  when  a notice  simi- 
lar to  the  following  is  sent  to  new  lot  holders : “Third 
Annual  Flower  Sunday,  Oak  Grove  cemetery.  Our 
third  annual  flower  day  will  be  Sunday,  Sept.  9,  1906, 
to  be  observed  by  all  those  who  wish,  as  a day  for  a 
general  remembrance,  and  the  bringing  of  flowers  for 
the  decoration  of  their  lots.”  The  quick  response  to 
the  notices  each  year  is  an  assurance  that  the  experi- 
ment is  passing  into  a custom  which  will  stay  because 
the  people  love  it ; 

The  Spring-field  Homestead  has  the  following  to  say 
of  the  last  celebration  of  the  day : 

“All  day  Saturday  many  willing  hands  were  tenderly  work- 
ing over  the  graves  of  their  loved  ones,  but  most  noticeable 
among  them  were  the  busy  mothers.  Old  ladies  with 
whitened  hair  and  tired  faces  bent  over  the  graves  of  chil- 
dren who  have  been  at  rest  for  more  than  15  years.  The 


middle  aged  mothers  were  there,  too,  softened  by  a grief 
which  had  lost  its  first  pang  and  then  there  were  the  younger 
women  who  have  just  tasted  their  first  real  sorrow,  and  to 
all  faces  alike  this  act  of  lingering  awhile  with  the  dead 
brought  a sweetness  peculiar  to  itself.  Although  the  deco- 
rating of  graves  may  not  help  the  dead,  to  the  living  it 
brings  one  of  the  gentlest  influences  of  human  experience. 

“Early  Sunday  morning  while  the  dew  was  still  heavy  on 
the  flowers,  people  began  to  visit  the  cemetery.  They  came 
and  went  all  day,  and  at  dusk  little  groups  were  still  scat- 
tered about  quietly  talking  of  those  who  were  gone. 

“The  conspicuous  graves  Sunday  were  the  undecorated 
ones,  but  there  were  not  many  of  these.  Almost  every  grave 
in  the  cemetery  had  its  token  of  remembrance.  Astors,  dah- 
lias, phlox,  marigolds  and  huge  clusters  of  hydrangeas  were 
scattered  in  autumnal  profusion  among  the  handsome  monu- 
ments, making  a brilliant  bit  of  coloring  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  warm  September  day.” 

The  grounds  of  Oak  Grove,  consisting  of  98  acres 
on  Bay  street,  were  bought  by  the  association  in  1881, 
and  laid  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Justin 
Sackett.  The  cemetery  was  opened  for  burials  in 
1882.  A pretty  little  chapel  of  Longmeadow  sand- 
stone was  built  the  same  year,  and  now  is  quite  cov- 
ered with  a flourishing  growth  of  ivy,  making  the 
spot  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  cemetery. 

The  soil  is  sandy  and  the  ground  gently  sloping. 
Perpetual  care  is  included  in  the  price  of  every  lot. 
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Nothing  is  above  the  level  of  the  grovind  except 
flowers  and  monuments.  Although  many  of  the  mon- 
uments are  costly,  none  are  elaborate,  and  generally 
considered  they  are  said  to  be  in  very  good  taste.  A 
monument  that  is  steadily  gaining  popular  favor  is 
the  huge  granite  boulder  with  a smoothly  flnished 
surface  for  inscriptions.  Several  are  overgrown  with 
ivy,  which  adds  to  their  natural  efifect.  Everything 
tends  toward  simplicity.  The  arrangement  and  the 
taste  in  keeping  up  the  grounds,  the  broad  low  stones 
devoid  of  artiflce,  the  absence  of  unsightly  mounds, 
corner  posts  and  fences ; every  detail  speaks  for  a 
seeking  after  simplicity  and  natural  expression. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THREE  NEW  SECTIONS 
IN  HOMEWOOD  CEMETERY.  PITTSBURG 

Homewood  Cemetery,  Pittsburg,  has  opened  up  and 
developed  three  new  sections,  making  improvements 
that  involved  some  interesting  work  of  grading  and 
construction,  and  an  expenditure  of  $55,000. 

The  area  graded  shown  in  the  accompanying  pic- 
ture, included  21  acres,  with  a lake  of  27,500  square 
feet,  fed  by  city  water,  and  4,100  feet  of  macadamized 


roads,  eighteen  feet  wide,  all  properly  sewered.  The 
excavating  and  grading  necessitated  the  handling  of 
88,000  yards  of  earth. 

The  three  sections  are  laid  out  in  strict  conformity 
to  modern  lawn  principles,  with  reservations  for  or- 
namental planting  about  the  lake  and  along  the  drwe- 
ways.  There  are  to  be  no  gravel  walks,  grass  paths 
giving  access  to  the  lots.  These  are  of  different  sizes 
to  suit  requirements,  25x25,  20x20,  12x16,  etc.  There 
are  515  lots  in  one  of  the  sections.  The  other  two  are 
not  yet  staked  out. 

The  planting  about  the  lake  and  along  the  drives 
includes  the  following  trees : Oriental  plane,  silver 
maple,  red  and  white  horse  chestnut,  Salisburia,  sweet 
gum  and  birch.  Other  planting  will  be  made  as 
growth  and  development  make  desirable. 

The  tract  is  well  located  near  the  boundary  of  the 
cemetery,  the  wooded  area  seen  in  the  background 
being  outside  its  boundaries. 

Homewood  has  a total  area  of  176  acres,  and  has 
been  for  many  years  under  the  able  direction  of 
Superintendent  David  Woods.  About  79  acres  are 
now  improved. 


NEWLY  IMPROVED  SECTIONS  IN  HOMEWOOD  CEMETERY,  PITTSBURG 


etery  associations  may  accumulate  a fund  for  maintenance  1 
and  escape  taxation  on  the  money  thus  accumulated.  The 
case  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  a tax  ferret  several  ' 
years  ago,  who  listed  the  cemetery  association’s  surplus.  9 
* * * ■ 

Mrs.  H,  H.  Benedict  has  offered  to  Ft.  Plain  Cemetery,  ^ 
Ft.  Plain,  N.  Y.,  a gift  of  $10,000  for  a memorial  chapel  in  . 
memory  of  her  mother.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the  Benedict 
Memorial  Chapel.  Ft.  Plain  is  beautifully  located  on  an 
elevation  overlooking  the  Mohawk  valley  and  contains  about 
forty  acres,  with  perhaps  g,ooo  interments.  The  perpetual  J 
care  fund  amounts  to  $20,000  and  the  entire  grounds  are 
under  perpetual  care.  The  cemetery  is  beautified  with  great 
care  and  no  outsiders  are  allowed  to  work  on  the  grounds.^ 
An  excellent  city  water  system  is  well  distributed  through-®, 
out  the  cemetery  and  two  handsome  fountains  have  been® 
erected.  ■ 


Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  ihemy  historical  sketchesy 
descriptive  circtilarSy  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department* 


In  overruling  the  demurrer  of  the  defendant  in  the  case 
of  the  Greenbush  Cemetery  Association,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
against  William  E.  Beach,  county  treasurer.  Judge  DeHart, 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  cem- 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  TO  CURRENT  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  arlicies  appearing  in  current  issues  of  leading  magazines  and  periodicals  on  Gardening, 
Forestry,  Civic  Improvements  and  kindred  subjects. 

Subscriptions  'will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  'with  Parle  and  Cemetery. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER,  324  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  • THIS  MONTH  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 


Charities  (Char.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Country  Gentleman,  The  (C.  G.),  $1.50 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Country  Life  in  America  (C.  L.  A.). 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Craftsman,  The  (Cr.),  $3.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy.  25c. 

Canadian  Florist  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  lOc. 

Floral  Life  (F.  L.),  50c  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Forest  Leaves  (For.  L.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Florists’  Review  (F.  R.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  5c. 

Forestry  and  Irrigation  (F.  I.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine  (G.  M.).  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Gardening  (Gard.),  $2.00  year;  single 
copy.  10c. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America  (G.  C. 
A.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 


Good  Roads  Magazine  (G.  R.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy.  10c. 

Horticulture  (Hort.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  5c. 

Massachusetts  Ploughman  (M.  P.),  $2.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist  (M.  H.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  lOo. 

Mueller's  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitung 
(German)  (M.  D G.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy.  10c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (M.  J. 
E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy.  25c. 

Outlook,  The  (O.),  $3.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Plant  World,  The  (P.  W.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  (Pop.  Sci.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Woodland  and  Roadside  (W.  R.),  25c 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

World’s  Work,  The  (W.  W.),  $3.00 

year;  single  copy,  25c. 


Civic  Improvement,  Home  Grounds. 

County  Road  Administration.  By  L.  W. 
Page.  Illust.  G.  R.  M.,  7:861.  Nov., 
’o;. 

Munich’s  Mountain  Rest  Settlement. 

Illust.  Cr.,  11:223-31.  Nov.,  ’06. 

New  York  in  the  Making.  By  William 
Griffith.  Illust.  Cr.,  11:80-95.  Oct., 
’06. 

Remaking  of  Our  Cities.  By  C.  M.  Rob- 
inson. W.  W.,  12  :8o46-so.  Oct.,  ’06. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Burbank,  Luther,  Scientific  Aspects  of 
His  Work.  By  V.  L.  Kellogg.  Illust. 
Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  69:363-74.  Oct.,  ’06. 
Fertilizers  and  Their  Use.  F.  R., 
18:1407-8.  Oct.,  ’06. 

Landscape  Gardening,  The  Art  of.  By 
Samuel  Parsons  and  W.  R.  O’Dono- 
van. O.,  84:223-32.  Sept.  22,  ’06. 
Planning  and  Planting  a Place.  By  Wil- 
liam Flemler.  Illust.  G.  C.  A.,  4 :86-7. 
Nov.,  ’06. 

Tree  Planting,  Ornamental.  By  Frank 
H.  Nutter.  M.  H.,  35:431-7-  Nov., 
’06. 

Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds. 

Bridges.  Twentieth  Century.  By  D.  B. 
Luten.  Illust.  G.  R.  M.,  7:869-72. 
Nov.,  ’06. 

Fertilizers,  Their  Nature  and  Use.  By 
Robt.  Harcourt.  C.  F.  Nov.  i,  ’06. 
Greenhouse  Construction.  Paper  by  J. 

B.  Velie.  Gard.,  15  :6o-i.  Nov.  i,  ’06. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Park  System.  M.  J. 

E.,  21 :405.  Oct.  24,  ’06. 

Tulips  in  the  Boston  Public  Garden.  By 
K.  S.  Bingham.  Illust.  F.  L.  Nov., 
’06. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Aquatic  Plants,  The  Best.  By  H.  S. 
Conard.  Illust.  G.  M.,  4:180-3.  Nov., 
’06. 


Barberries,  All  the.  Worth  Growing.  By 
John  Dunbar.  Illust.  G.  M.,  4:122-4. 
Oct.,  ’06. 

Bulbs  and  Perennials  for  November 
Planting.  By  H.  Clark.  Illust.  G. 
M..  4:188-90.  Nov.,  ’06. 

Cannas,  Something  About.  By  John  I. 

Sipp,  G.  C.  A.,  4:255.  Sept.,  ’06. 
Coniferae,  The.  By  Geo.  Vair.  Gard., 
15:53.  Nov.  I,  ’06. 

Conifers,  Ornamental.  By  A.  Hans. 

Hort.,  4:463-4.  Nov.  3,  ’06. 

Daffodils,  The  Best  for  Outdoor  Plant- 
ing. Illust.  By  A.  M.  Kirby.  G.  M., 
4:113-115- 

Fall  Planting,  Classified  Tables  for.  G. 

M.,  4:118-21.  Nov.,  ’06. 

Flowers  in  Poetry.  C.  L.  A.,  10:641. 
Oct.,  ’06. 

Insects,  Winter  Work  Against.  By  E. 
D.  Sanderson.  Illust.  G.  M.,  4:178-9. 
Nov.,  ’06. 

Injury  to  Trees  from  Electricity,  Elimi- 
nating. By  G.  E.  Stone.  Illust.  W. 
R.,  5:59-61.  Nov.,  ’06. 

Lilies,  Tall,  Two  Best.  By  A.  Herring- 
ton. Illust.  G.  M.,  4:187.  Nov.,  ’06. 
National  Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild, 
By  F.  L.  Cross.  Illust.  Char.,  16 : 
611-4.  Sept.  22,  ’06. 

Rhododendrons,  Hardy,  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Dresden.  Illust.  M.  D. 
G.  Oct.  14.  (German.) 

Roses  and  Lilies,  Fall  Planting  of.  By 
G.  T.  Drennari.  Illust.  F.  L.  Nov., 
’06 

San  Jose  Scale,  Fighting  the.  Illust.  C. 

G.,  71:947-  Oct.  II,  ’06. 

Seeds  and  Seedlings,  Outline  Study  of. 
By  C.  S.  Gager.  P.  W.,  9:208-18. 
Sept.,  ’06. 

Sequoias,  The  Dinkey  Grove  of  Califor- 
nia Big  Trees.  By  J.  D.  Guthrie. 
Illust.  F.  L,  12:454-8.  Oct,  ’06. 


Tree  Planting  on  Coal  Lands.  For.  L., 
10:164-6.  Oct.,  ’06. 

Tulips,  The  Best  for  Outdoor  Planting. 
By  Peter  Zuger.  Illust.  G.  M.,  4:110- 
12.  Oct.,  ’06. 

Winter,  Getting  Aeady  for.  By  N.  R. 
Graves.  Illust.  G.  M.,  4:174-7-  Nov., 
’06. 


REPORTS,  ETC.  RECEIVED. 

“The  Progress  of  Forestry  in  1905,” 
by  Quincy  R.  Craft,  has  been  reprint- 
ed from  the  Year  Book  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  1905,  in 
pamphlet  form  and  contains  much  in- 
teresting information  of  the  work  of 
the  department  and  the  forest  re- 
serves. The  area  of  reserves  created 
during  1905  was  27,336,790  acres,  and 
the  total  area  of  the  reserves  Decem- 
ber I,  1905,  was  97,773,617  acres.  The 
department  has  just  issued  three  oth- 
er reprints  from  the  Year  Book  with 
the  following  titles;  “How  to  Grow 
Young  Trees  for  Forest  Planting,” 
by  E.  A.  Sterling;  “Prolonging  the 
Life  of  Telephone  Poles,”  by  Henry 
Grinnell;  and  “Waste  in  Logging 
Southern  Yellow  Pine,”  by  J.  Girvin 
Peters. 

* * 

“Part  I of  the  Transactions  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society  for 
1906,”  has  been  issued  and  contains 
some  interesting  horticultural  papers 
and  discussions.  Some  of  the  inter- 
esting contributions  are:  “Garden  Ac- 
cessories, Their  Possibilities  in  Coun- 
try and  City  Gardens,”  by  Loring 
Underwood : “Worn  out  Earms  and 

Their  Possibilities,”  by  W.  M.  Mun- 
son; “General  Discussion  on  Hardy 
Flowers,”  opened  by  E.  O.  Orpet; 
“General  Discussion  on  Tender  Flow- 
ers,” opened  by  W.  N.  Craig. 

* ♦ * 

“Rules  and  Regulations  of  Oak 
Grove  Cemetery,  Springfield,  Mass.,” 
with  illustrations  showing  the  chapel 
and  the  Bay  street  entrance. 

PUBLISHER’S  NOTES. 

Park  superintendents  Charles  E. 
Kieth,  of  Bridgeport,  G.  X.  Amrhyn, 
of  New  Haven,  and  G!  A.  Parker,  of 
Hartford,  have  been  appointed  a com- 
mission to  lay  out  the  grounds  around 
the  Connecticut  state  building  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  next  year. 

* 

John  C.  Olmsted,  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  has  been  employed  to  lay  out 
the  grounds  of  the  Alaska-Pacific- 
Youkon  Exposition  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  recently  visited  that  city  in  con- 
nection with  the  work.  Mr.  Olmsted 
also  made  the  plans  for  Seattle’s  pro- 
posed park  system  and  recommended 
to  the  officials  there,  the  immediate 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art  out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grrounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E,,  Editor. 

R,  J,  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St„  CHICAGO 
Eastern  Office  i 

1538  Am.Tract  Society  Bldg.,  New  York, 

Subscription  Si  1.00  a Year  in  Advance. 
Foreign  Subscription  $1.50. 
Published  Monthly. 

Issued  on  the  15th  of  the  Month. 


purchase  of  land  for  inaugurating  the 
work. 

* * * 

Superintendent  Baker,  of  Audubon 
park,  New  Orleans,  has  resigned  his 
position  and  will  probably  engage  iri 
private  practice  as  a landscape  archi- 
tect. He  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
park  for  seven  years,  has  inaugurated 
many  improvements  and  given  gen- 
eral satisfaction  to  the  commission- 
ers. 

* * * 

Arthur  D.  Monteith  has  recently 
been  appointed  superintendent  of 

parks  at  Portland,  Ore.,  and  has  as- 
sum.ed  his  new  duties.  Mr.  Monteith 
was  formerly  in  the  service  of  the 

Metropolitan  Park  Commission  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was  later  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  civil  engineering  at 
Lewiston,  Idaho, 

* * * 

The  article  that  recently  appeared 
in  these  pages  on  the  “Vegetation  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,”  by  Charles 
Mulford  Robinson,  attracted  consid- 
erable attention  on  the  islands,  and 
has  been  reprinted  in  the  Hawaiian 
Forestr}^  a monthly  magazine  issued 
by  the  government  forestry  service. 

^ ^ 

Information  is  wanted  of  Otto  C. 
Doier,  formerly  connected  with  the 
nursery  business  at  Evergreen  Park, 
111.,  J.  V.  Hammatt,  formerly  of  Chi- 
cago, and  F.  L.  Temple,  late  of  Bucks- 
port,  Me. 

* * * 

The  Missouri  State  Horticultural 
Societ}"  will  hold  its  Forty-ninth  An- 
nual meeting  at  Boonville,  Mo.,  De- 
cember 4,  5 and  6,  1906.  A good  pro- 
gram has  been  provided. 

* * * 

The  Sist  annual  meeting  of  the  Il- 
linois State  Horticultural  Society,  to 
be  held  at  Champaign,  Dec.  12  to  14, 
1906,  is  the  round-up  of  the  three  dis- 
trict meetings,  held  during  the  three 
previous  weeks.  The  program  of 


ENTRANCE  GATES  AND  FENCES 


Of  hiehest  grade  iron  and  wire  construction  for  parks,  cemeteries,  private 
estates  and  all  other  purposes. 

Enterprise  fences  last  longest,  look  best  and  cost  least.  Built  on  cast-iron 
foundations  which  do  not  corrode. 

The  only  firm  specifying  all  dimensions,  weight,  etc.  accurately. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  of  many  designs 
ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  & FENCE  CO.,  386  S.  Senate  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


^ '•‘‘Built  the  Premier  Way" 


Greenhouses  of  Satisfaction 


They  satisfy  everybody.  For  park  or  cemetery  they  are  unequalled.  The  outside 
pleases  the  eye,  the  inside  satisfies  the  mind — and  the  pocket.  An  artistic  exterior — 
a practical  interior.  Y ou  see  the  Premiers  are  built  by  specialists— that  is  why  they 
are  so  perfect.  Double  strength  everything.  A handy  man  can  erect  one  in  a few 
hours— that  is  because  they  are  so  portable. 

Write _for  illustrated  list  4-6 

Chas.  H.  Manley,  Premier  Works,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 
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Fruit  & Ornamental, 
[Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs 
land  Plants. 

FCntalogue  No.  1 free  to 
purchasers  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees.  No.  3 free  to 
buyers  of  Holland  and  other  Bulbs. 
^ Hardy  Plants  and  Vines,  Hoses,  Ferns, 
Palms  and  Greenhouse  Goods  in  general.  Try 
us.  Direct  deal  with  the  grower  will  insure  you  the 
best  and  save  you  money.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Correspondence  solicited.  63  years;  44  greenhouses 
1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO. 
Box269,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 


Perpetual  Care 

IN  AMERICAN  CEMETERIES 

A summary  of  the  practice  on  this 
subject  in  the  leading  cemeteries 
Invaluable  to  cemeteries  for  dis- 
tribution among  lot  owners  and 
officers.  Price,  60c.;  3 copies  or 
more  at  50c.  each. 

PAR.K  AND  CEMETERY 
324  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Eugiueer. 


Accurate  Records  of  Interments 

are  indispensable  to  a well-ordered  ceme- 
tery. Specimen  pages  of  record  books,  in- 
dexes of  interments  and  lot  diagram  books 
sent  on  application. 

B.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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the  state  meeting  will  be  a varied  one, 
presenting  many  timely  topics  by 
practical  horticulturists. 

For  a program  of  the  state  meet- 
ing, and  a premium  list  of  the  fruit 
exhibit,  address  the  secretary,  L.  R. 
Bryant,  Princeton,  111. 

* * 

A meeting  of  the  National  Council 
of  Horticulture  was  held  at  Chicago, 
November  g.  Details  for  the  press 
bureau  work  for  the  coming  year 
were  considered,  together  with  the 
matter  of  holding  a National  Con- 
gress of  Horticulture  and  Horticul- 
tural exhibition  at  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
position, 1907.  H.  C.  Irish,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  is  secretary. 


OBITUARY. 

William  Doogue,  superintendent  of 
public  grounds  of  Boston,  died  at 
his  home  in  Dorchester,  November  2, 
after  a long  illness. 

Mr.  Doogue  was  born  in  Stradbally, 
County  Queens,  Ireland,  June  24, 
1828,  and  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  when  a mere  lad.  He  settled 
first  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  at  the 
age  of  17  years  was  apprenticed  to 
Affleck,  Whittamore  & Co.,  which  in 
its  day  had  one  of  the  largest  nursery 


WILLIAM  DOOGUE 


and  greenhouse  plants  in  New  Eng- 
land. After  Mr.  Affleck’s  death  Mr. 
Doogue  became  one  of  the  firm.  In 
the  early  sixties  the  deceased  sep- 
arated from  the  firm  of  Whittamore 
& Co.,  and  removed  to  Boston,  estab- 
lishing himself  as  a florist  and  dec- 
orator at  the  rear  of  his  residence  on 
Warrenton  street.  He  did  an  ex- 
cellent business  here,  and  his  success 
as  a decorator  led  to  his  selection  in 
1878  as  city  forester  of  Boston. 

At  that  time  there  were  neither 
tools,  plants  nor  houses  to  work  with. 
All  stock  for  bedding  had  to  be  pur- 
chased. In  1885,  after  a number  of 
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Sprinklers  Built  Especially  for  Use  in  Parks 
and  Cemeteries. 

WIDE  TIRES— STRONG  GEARS— LIGHT  DRAFT. 

Full  stock  always  on  hand. 

THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO.,  Ltd., 

Send  for  large  illustrated  catalogue.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


^A~^WHITE  GLAZED 

GRAVE  and  lot  markers 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particuiars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  Limaviile,  Ohio 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING.  PAT.  AUG.  13.  1901. 


These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  inch,  4 inch 
and  5 inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
ery  Specialties.  Address,  LEO  G.  H/A/\SE,  OAK.  F»/ARK.,  ILL. 


PERPETUAL  CARE  IN 

AMERICAN  CEMETERIES 

Reprinted  from  Park  and  Cemetery,  with  additions  of  criticisms 
and  forms  for  contracts  and  agreements. 

The  symposium  on  perpetual  care  recently  published  in  Park  and  Cemetery  has  been 
reprinted  in  book  form,  with  the  addition  of  critical  comments  by  W.  N.  Rudd,  a discus- 
sion by  W.  S.  Pirie  and  a number  of  legal  forms  for  perpetual  care  contracts.  A compen- 
dium of  the  best  practical  information  on  this  important  subject.  An  invaluable  aid  to 
cemetery  ofBcals  in  educating  trustees,  lot  owners,  and  others. 

Contents:  A Symposium  of  methods  of  the  leading  cemeteries;  Legal  Aspects  of  Per- 
petual Care,  W.  S.  Pirie;  The  Essentials  of  a Practical  System  of  Perpetual  Care  by  W. 
N.Rudd;  Criticisms  and  Comments  on  the  methods  of  the  cemeteries;  Some  forms  for  con- 
tracts. Handsomely  bound  in  cloth;  62  pages,  price  60c.  3 copies  or  more  at  50c.  each. 

PARK  AND  CEMETERY,  324  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 
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appeals,  he  secured  a plot  of  land  be- 
tween East  Chester  park  and  North- 
ampton street,  and  had  a large  block 
of  greenhouses  built  where  he  could 
grow  the  stock  needed  for  the  Public 
Gardens  and  other  grounds. 

Mr.  Doogue’s  floral  displays  in  the 
Public  Gardens  have  attracted  wide- 
spread attention,  the  bulbous  show  in 
April  and  May  being  always  specially 
good,  and  on  the  occasion  of  visits 
from  the  Masons.  Odd  Fellows, 
Christian  Endeavorers,  G.  A.  R.  and 
other  bodies  he  always  arranged  elab- 
orate complimentay  displays.  The 
deceased  leaves  three  daughters  and 
two  sons.  One  of  the  latter,  Luke 
J.  Doogue,  is  employed  in  his  father’s 
department,  and  is  a possible  succes- 
sor. The  interment,  November  5, 
was  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  there 
was  a large  display  of  floral  pieces. 

* * 

Rudolph  Ulrich,  6$  years  old,  a well 
known  landscape  gardener,  died  at 
Santiago,  Cal.,  October  15.  Mr.  Ul- 
rich was  superintendent  of  Prospect 
park,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  under  Mayor 
Schieren,  and  was  engaged  in  laying 
out  the  Chateau  Kearney  park  at 
Fresno,  Cal.,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  had  been  superintendent  of 
grounds  at  the  Chicago,  Buffalo  and 
Omaha  expositions.  He  was  born  in 
Weimar,  Germany,  in  1841,  but  had 
made  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
for  many  years.  He  is  survived  by 
a widow,  two  daughters  and  two 
sons. 

* * * 

Virgil  C.  Traver,  secretary  of 
Rhinebeck  Cemetery  Association, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  died  October  13. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

“Fall  Catalogue  of  Red  Rag  Trees,” 
from  the  Phoenix  Nursery  Co., 
Bloomington,  111. 

“Trade  Price  Lists  of  Tree  and 
Shrub  Seeds,  Roots,  and  Bulbs,”  from 
Otto  Katzenstein  & Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

“Wholesale  Price  List  of  Kelsey’s 
Hardy  American  Plants,”  from  Har- 
lan P.  Kelsey,  Salem,  Mass. 

“Wholesale  Trade  Lists  of  the  For- 
est Nursery  Co.,”  McMinnville,  Tenn. 

Souvenir  Postcard,  bearing  an  at- 
tractive picture  of  Clematis  Mon- 
golica  from  Eastern  Nurseries,  Ja- 
maica Plain,  Mass. 

The  Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid, 
Mich.,  send  an  illustrated  circular 
containing  some  very  flattering  evi- 
dence of  satisfaction  from  cemeterj' 
superintendents  and  other  users  of 
their  well-known  lowering  device. 
The  testimonial  from  Superintendent 
John  Reed,  of  Mt.  Elliott  and  Mt. 
Olivet,  Detroit,  in  their  advertisement 
on  another  page  will  be  of  especial 
interest  to  cemetery  officials. 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds. 

BY  SAMUEL  PARSONS.  JR. 

EX'SUPT.  OP  PARKS*  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

CONTAINS  27  chapters  of  Suggestive 
Text,  profusely  illustrated.  Good 
advice  on  the  Selection  of  Home 
Grounds — Site  of  House — Roads  and 
Paths — Lawns — Flower  Garden  s — 
T rees — Shrubs — Plants — V ines — Resi- 
dential Parks,  Fences,  Bridges  and 
Summer  Houses — List  of  Plants  for 
General  Use  on  Home  Grounds — Parks 
and  Parkways — Churchyards  and  Cem- 
eteries— City  and  Village  Squares — 
Railroad  Station  Grounds.  Size  5x7j4  ; 
249  pages.  Biudiug,  cloth.  Price,  $1.00 
R.  J.  HMIGHT, 

324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


-White  Swans  for  Sals — 

We  have  an  overstock  of  European  White 
Swans,  and  wish  to  dispose  of  20  pairs. 

The  usual  price  is  from  .$50  to  $60,  but  we 
will  dispose  of  them  at  $35  a pair  for 
immediate  sale.  Address 

WILLIAM  SALWAY 

Supt.  Spring  Grove  Cemetery  - CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decora- 
tion for  a grave.  Write  for  samples 
of  goods. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,  0. 


Slate  Grave  Vaults 


, CLEAN.  STRONG.  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Can 
shm  at  short  notice.  Special  Attention  given 
to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work.  Write  for 
prices  and  particulars  to  the  manufacturer. 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.,  Bangor, Penn. 


John  Reid,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Supt.  Mt.  Elliot  and  Mt.  Olivet  Cemeteries,  has  used  the 
Device  3,500  times  without  an  accident. 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid.  Mich.  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  4,  1906. 

Gentlemen— In  justice  to  the  perfection  and  safety  of  the  mechanism  of  your  Casket 
Lowering  Device  as  well  as  its  neat  appearance  when  In  use,  I wish  to  state  that  in  the 
cemeteries  under  my  charge  we  have  nine  of  your  Devices  in  use  and  used  them  at  least 
3,500  times  for  lowering  caskets  of  all  sizes  and  weights  without  a single  accident 
or  mishap.  John  Reid,  Superintendent  Mt.  Elliot  and  Mt.  Olivet  Cemeteries. 


Buy  the  best— There  is  none  just  like  it 

A Lowering  Device  is  not  only  important  in  lowering  a casket, 
but  is  essential  in  softening  the  appearance  and  beautifying  the 
grave,  in  keeping  with  modern  funeral  furnishings.  Thirty-five 
sold  to  cemetery  officials  in  city  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  above  photo  shows  Device  and  Lining  over  the  grave.  The 
Border  and  Linings  are  fastened  together,  thereby  covering  the 
walls  of  the  grave  and  the  plank.  When  the  casket  is  placed  on 
the  webbing  and  you  are  ready  to  lowerthe  same,  loosen  thebrake 
until  the  desired  speed  is  obtained,  and  then  step  back.  It  lowers 
the  Casket  safely  and  noiselessly  without  anyone  touching  the 
Device.  The  casket  can  be  raised  as  well  as  lowered.  A child’s 
3 feet  3 inches,  as  well  as  an  adult  6 feet  3 inches  case  or  grave 
vault  can  be  lowered. 

Our  Patent  Casket  Guides  are  also  shown.  These  keep  the 
Casket  from  catching  on  the  rough  box  and  for  directing  the 
Casket  squarely  into  the  grave  when  on  sloping  ground. 

This  Device  is  absolutely  safe,  easy  to  handle  and  elegantly 
fiinshed.  A Iso  manufacturers  of  Little  Giant  Telescoping  Device. 
TAe  entire  weight  of  device  7S  founds. 

E.  R.  Bntterworth,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Ex-President  of  the  National 
Funeral  Directors  Association,  sends  the  following; 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich.  Seattle.  Wash.,  Oct.  10, 1906, 

Gentlemen — I desire  to  say  that  I do  not  see  where  it  would  be  possible  to  . 
improve  on  your  Lowering  Device.  We  are  using  three  at  this  time  fail  your 
make)  and  out  of  three  thousand  interments  made  where  your  device  was 
used  I have  yet  to  have  the  first  acc  Ident. 

Most  respectfully,  E.  R.  Bntterworth  & Son. 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 

Eastern  Offices BRANCH  OFFICES Western  Offices 

John  MarsellusMfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Cal.  Casket Co.,San  Francisco.  Cal, 
TheO.K.BuckhoutChem.  Co., London, Eng.  Oregon  Casket  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Eckardt  Casket  Co.  Toronto,  Ont.  Los  Angeles  Coffin  Co., Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  PAGES  TO  

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
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(New  Parks — Continued  from  page  171.) 

The  Chicago  & Northwestern  Railroad  has  offered  to  pre- 
sent to  the  city  of  Milwaukee  a strip  of  land  formed  by 
lake  front  accretions  on  condition  that  other  property  own- 
ers, claiming  adjoining  territory,  will  give  it  to  the  city. 

Allentown,  Pa.,  has  just  completed  plans  for  Improving  its 
first  municipal  park. 

The  Allen  estate  has  presented  to  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  a 
tract  of  fifteen  acres  to  be  known  as  Allen  Park,  in  memory 
of  the  late  congressman,  A.  F.  Allen. 

Huntington,  N.  Y.,  has  voted  to  issue  $12,500  in  bonds  to 
purchase  a tract  for  park  uses. 

The  government  has  created  a new  national  park  at  Sul- 
phur, Ind.  Ter.  It  comprises  900  acres  and  contains  six- 
teen springs,  including  five  kinds  of  mineral  water. 

J.  J.  Wise,  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  has  options  on  a tract  of 
land,  and  expects  to  secure  its  purchase  as  a park. 

Hazelton,  Pa.,  has  been  presented  with  a new  park  by  the 
Diamond  Land  & Coal  Company. 

An  ordinance  creating  a department  of  public  parks  has 
been  passed  by  the  city  council  of  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.  The 
board  is  to  consist  of  five  members  to  be  elected  by  the  com- 
mon council  to  serve  for  five  years. 

Prof.  Henry  S.  Curtis,  superintendent  of  playgrounds, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$170,000  for  improvement  and  maintenance  for  the  next  year. 

Congress  has  presented  the  city  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  a 
strip  of  ground  surrounding  the  National  Cemetery,  which 
is  to  be  improved  by  the  city  park  commission. 

The  city  attorney  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  been  instructed  to 
begin  condemnation  proceedings  to  secure  for  a public  park 
a stretch  of  land  along  Tischei;’s  Creek.  A part  of  this  tract 
of  land,  which  is  about  a mile  and  a half  long,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  city  by  C.  A.  Congdon,  and  the  rest  will  be 
condemned. 


Build 

Concrete  Walls 

An  Ideal  Concrete  Machine  should  be 
part  of  the  equipment  of  every  park  and 
cemetery,  for  making  concrete  blocks  from 
sand,  gravel  and  cement.  With  it  can  be 
made  the  most  practical,  ornamental  and 
inexpensive  ma  erial  for  the  construction 
of  boundary  and  retaining  walls,  entrance 
columns,  corner  stones,  buildings,  etc.  Sup- 
plies material  for  every  building  purpose, 
adapted  to  any  architectural  design. 

IDEAL 

Concrete/  Machine 

May  be  operated  by  any  la- 
borer without  special  experi- 
ence. Simple  in  construction 
—almost  without  mechanism. 

No  spring's,  chains,  wheels  or 
gears.  Adaptable  to  any  size 
block  within  capacity,  and 
countless  face  designs.  Plain, 
tooled,  ornamental  and  natural 
stone  effect.  Rapidly  and  profitably 
operated  by  one  man. 

Catalogue  and  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions of  Ideal  Block  construction  sent  free. 

IDEAL  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO.,  Dept.  X« 
Soutli  Bendy  Indiana. 

vV.  H.C.  MUSSEN  AGO  . MONTREAL,  CAN.,  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  CANADA 


SUPPLIES  FOR  CLEANING 
GRANITE  AND  MARBLE 

Our  COMBINATION  BOX  of  materials  for 
CLEANING  MONUMENTS,  removing  moss, 
eradicating  stains,  iron  rust,  etc.,  should  be 
used  at  every  cemetery,  and  will  be  found 
useful  at  parks.  This  box  contains 

One  (1)  Can  of  Champion  Moss  Killer  for  cleaning  all 
kinds  of  granite,  marble,  brownstone  and  limestone. 
One  (1)  box  of  Granite  Stain  Eradicator  for  perma- 
nent removal  of  oil,  iron,  sap,  and  acid  stains  from 
granite. 

Two  (2)  lbs.  of  best  selected  Anclote  Sponges. 

Six  (6)  of  the  finest  Tampico  Scrub  Brushes  made. 

Two  (2)  extra  fine  quality  Steel  Wire  Brushes. 

Five  (S)  Purified  Pumice  Bricks. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  selected  Oxalic  Acid- 
Five  (5)  lbs.  imported  selected  Lump  Pumice  Stone, 
filed  and  smoothed. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  extra  fine  Blue  Grit. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  Superior  Brown  Grit. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  the  finest  quality  Red  Grit. 

One  (1)  Carborundum  Brick,  coarse. 

One  (1)  Carborundum  Brick,  fine. 

The  box  complete,  including  pAcking  F.  0.  cars, 
Boston,  cMass.,  $9.50  net. 

Positmely  the  largest  concern  in  this  country  handling 
the  above  supplies  exclusive^. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST  SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

^Remember,  voe  positively  guarantee  the  quality  of 
everything  voe  sell.  This  aDpays  insures  your  getting  the 
very  best  goods  that  are  manufactured. 

HARRISON  SUPPLY  CO.,  34  India  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  BOMGARDNER 


Lowering 

Device 


The  cut  shows 
the  double- 
telescoping 
steel  device  in 
its  extreme  siz- 
es. It  can  be 
changed  from 
20  in.  to  34  in. 
in  width,  and 
from  79  in.  to 
92  in.  in  length 


ASK 

The  Bomgardner 
Mantifactofing  Co. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

FOR  CATALOG 
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BUYERS’  GUIDE 


A Ready  Reference  List  of  Firms  that  Furnish  Supplies 
for  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Town  Improvements. 
Classified  Advertisements  inserted  for  10c 
a line.  Minimum  price  50c. 


Animals  and  Fowl 

WATERFOWL  (Domestic  and  wild 
swans,  geese  and  ducks),  Cranes,  Squir- 
rels, Deer  and  other  animals  and  birds. 
Dr.  Cecil  French,  Naturalist,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Salway,  William,  Cincinnati.  (See  advt.) 


Burial  Vaults 

Bangor  Slate  Co.,  Bangor,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co  Bangor, 
Pa.  (See  advt.) 


Casket  Lowering  Devices 

Bomgardner  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 


Cemetery  Record  Books 

Interment  Records,  Lot  and  Index 
Books.  R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  (See  advt.) 


Concrete  Machinery 

Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  South 
Bend.  (See  advt.) 


Fences  and  Gates 

Enterprise  Foundry  and  Fence  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  (See  advt.) 

Stewart  Iron  Works,  Cincinnati.  (See 
advt.) 

The  Vulcan  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  (See 
advt.) 

Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland. 
(See  advt.) 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Box  180,  Adrian,  Michigan,  manufac- 
turers of  woven  wire  Farm,  Poultry, 
Lawn,  Park  and  Cemetery  Fences  and 
Gates.  Also  Wrought  Iron  Work  of  all 
kinds?  Fences,  Gates,  Arches.  Write 
us. 


Fertilizers 

PULVERIZED  SHEEP  MANURE. 
Best  known  natural  fertilizer  for  lawns 
and  flowers.  Especially  valuable  for 
cemetery  and  park  work.  No  disagree- 
able odor  no  after  raking  up.  $4.00  per 
barrel,  $35.00  per  ton,  delivered  to  any 
freight  station  east  of  Denver.  Special 
prices  in  carlots.  Order  now.  Dormant 
Sod  Company,  17  Exchange  Ave.,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111. 


Bulbs  and  Flower  Seeds 

Beckert,  W.  C.,  Allegheny,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 


Grave  Lining  and  Earth  Covers 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  O.  (See 
advt.) 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 


Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

Albright  & Lightcap,  Llmaville,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Haase,  Leo  G.,  Oak  Park,  111.  (Sere 
advt.) 


Greenhouses— Heating  and 
Ventilation 


Lord  & Burnham  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Manley.  Chas.  H.,  St.  Johns,  Mich.  (See 
advt.) 

Pierson  U.  Bar  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


Har4y  Plants 

Ellwanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Meehan,  Thomas  & Sons,  Dresher- 
town.  Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Moon,  W.  H.  & Co.,  Morristown,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 

Smith,  W.  & T.  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  (See 
advt.) 


Insecticides 


Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  (See  advt.) 


Landscape  Architects  and 
Gardeners 


H.  A.  CAPARN,  Landscape  Architect, 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Hare,  Sid.  J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (See 
advt.) 

JAMES  MACPHERSON,  Consulting 
Landscape  (Jardener,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Lawson,  Bellett,  Jr.,  Buffalo.  (See 
advt.) 

Nutter,  Frank  H.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
(See  advt.) 


Marble  and  Granite  Cleaners 

Harrison  Supply  Co.,  Boston.  (See 
advt.) 


Monuments  and  Receiving  Vaults 

Harrison  Granite  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


Road  Making  and  Earth  Handling 
Machinery 

Austin-Western  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  (See 
advt.) 


GRADERS  for  the  care  of  Park  and 
Cemetery  drives,  also  Surfacing 
Graders  for  Landscape  Engineers 
and  Gardeners  are  manufactured  by 
the  Shuart  Grader  Co.,  Oberlln,  O. 


Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Co., 
Springfield,  O.  (See  advt.) 

Scholl,  Julian  & Co.,  New  York.  (See 
advt.) 


Rubber  Hose 

RUBBER  HOSE. 

for  florists,  seedsmen,  nurserymen,  gar- 
deners, parks  and  cemeteries,  etc.  Man- 
ufacturers’ Rubber  Co.,  48  Williams  Ave., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Seeds  (See  Flower  and  Lawn  Grass) 


Settees  and  Vases 

Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


POWER  SPRAYERS  for  all  classes  of 
work.  The  most  complete  line  built. 
Chain  driven  for  one  or  two  horses, 
gasoline  engine  driven,  in  3 styles. 
The  famous  Wallace  Pumps  on  all. 
Catalog  free.  Wallace  Machinery 
Co.,  Champaign,  111. 


Sprinkling  Wagons 

Austin  Western  Co.,  Chicago.  (See 
advt.) 


Tents 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 


Trees  and  Shrubs 

Andorra  Nurseries,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(See  advt.) 

Ellwanger  & Barry,  Rocherster,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


WM.  H.  HARRISON  & SONS,  Leba- 
non Springs,  N.  Y.  Hardy  nursery 
grown  and  collected  stock.  Trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  herbaceous  perennials  and 
covering  plants.  Send  for  catalog. 


Forest  Nursery  & Seed  Co.,  McMinnville, 
Tenn.  (See  advt.) 

Jones,  Hiram  T.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  (See 
advt.) 

Meehan  & Sons,  Thomas,  Dreshertown, 
Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Moon  Co.,  The  Wm.  H.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 
(See  advt.) 

Smith  Co.,  W..  and  T.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Storrs  & Harrison  Co.,  Palnesville,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


WE  ARE  GROWING  a large  line  of 
standard  fruits,  ornamentals  and  ever- 
greens for  patk  and  cemetery  planting 
and  commercial  orchards.  (Jet  our 
prices.  J.  Wragg  & Sons  Company, 
Waukee,  Iowa. 


Weed  Killers 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  (See  advt.) 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


SEND  FOR  SPBCinBN  PAGES  — 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
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(Continued  from  page  183.) 

An  Arboretum  Guide  Book. 

The  Field  and  Forest  Club,  which 
has  been  studying  the  trees  of  greater 
Boston,  is  planning  to  make  a guide 
book  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  to  be 
ready  in  the  early  spring  of  1907.  Pro- 
fessor Sargent  has  cordially  endorsed 
the  undertaking  and  it  is  certainly  a 
project  to  be  welcomed  by  tree  lov- 
ers who  wish  to  make  an  intelligent 
study  of  the  Arboretum.  The  work 
will  include:  (i)  A general  finding- 
map,  and  sufficient  divisional  maps  to 
give  the  location  of  substantially  ev- 
ery species  of  tree  or  shrub  in  the 
Arboretum;  (2)  a tree  calendar;  (3) 
carefully  classified  lists;  (4)  photo- 
graphs; (5)  the  shrubs  (possibly  as 
part  2,  published  separately);  (6) 
bibliography;  (7)  a thorough  index. 

Co-operation  is  invited.  The  sev- 
en groups  above  suggested  for  the 
contents  of  the  guide  book  indicate  a 
diversity  of  ways  for  volunteers  to 
assist,  to  which  should  be  added  con- 
tributions of  money  to  cover  incident- 
al expenses.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
entire  undertaking  will  be  volunteer, 
criticism  and  correction  to  be  expect- 
ed, of  course,  from  Professor  Sar- 
gent, Mr.  Jack  and  others. 

i SITUATIONS  WANTED,  ETC,  3 

Advertisements,  limited  to  five  lines,  ■will  b 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  to  cents  each 
insertion,  T words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 

Situation  wanted  as  supt.  or  assistant 
supt.  of  a Park  or  Cemetery  by  man  35 
years  old,  American;  a practical  civil  en- 
gineer, with  a good  knowledge  of  mate- 
rial under  glass  and  many  years’  experi- 
ence with  the  growth  and  artistic  ar- 
rangement of  hardy  material.  Open  for 
engagement  at  any  time.  Address  Edw.  L. 
Raymond,  Back  Bay  P.  O.,  Boston,  Mass, 

WANTED — Position  by  an  experienced 
Landscape  Architect  and  Cemetery  Su- 
perintendent. Prefer  large  Cemetery  in 
Eastern  or  Middle  States  where  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  conduct  and  man- 
agement of  modern  cemeteries  will  be 
appreciated.  Address  A.  B.  C.,  care  Park 
and  Cemetery. 

WANTED — An  experienced  superin- 
tendent, one  who  is  a florist  and  familiar 
with  hardy  shrubs  and  landscape  work. 
Residence  furnished.  References  re- 
quired. Elmwood  Cemetery  Co.,  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

WANTED — To  know  the  address  of 
Otto  C.  Doier,  landscape  gardener,  for- 
merly of  Chicago,  but  late  of  Evergreen 
Park,  111.;  Felkener  L.  Temple,  late  of 
Bucksport,  Maine;  G.  A.  Gambler,  for- 
merly of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  and  J.  V. 
Hammatt,  of  Chicago.  Any  information 
as  to  whereabouts  of  either  party  will  be 
thankfully  received.  J.  H.  H.  Boyd,  Mc- 
Minnville, Tenn. 


YOU  CAN  HELP 

to  make  friends  for  Park  and 
Cemetery  by  patronizing  its 
advertisers  andbygivingthe 
paper  credit  for  the  intro- 
duction when  corresponding 


Directory  of 

PARK,  CKMETERY,  AND 
CIVIC  I3IPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS 
And  Kindred  Organizations. 


American  Association  of  Park 
Superintendents. 

President,  Byron  “Worthen,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Vice-Presidents,  John  Chambers,  Toronto, 
Ont. : John  W.  Duncan,  Boston;  Frederick 
Nussbaumer,  St.  Paul;  John  P.  Cowell,  Buf- 
falo; W.  S.  Manning,  Baltimore;  C.  E. 
Keith,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Secy.-Treas.,  F.  L.  Mulford,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Annual  Convention,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Aug. 
6-8,  1907. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents. 

President,  J.  C.  Cline,  Dayton,  O. 
Vice-President,  F.  R.  Diering,  New  York. 
Secy.-Treas.,  Bellett  Lawson,  Paxtang,  Pa, 
Twenty-first  Annual  Convention,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  1907. 

The  American  Civic  Association. 
President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

1st  Vice-Pres.  and  acting  Secretary,  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  William  B.  Howland,  New  York. 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 
Pres.,  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Vice-Pres.,  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  St. 
James  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Lowrie,  156  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Secretary,  Downing  Vaux,  68  Bible  House, 
New  York, 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
President,  J.  G.  Harrison,  Berlin,  Md. 
Vice-Pres.,  I.  W.  Hill,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Secy.,  George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Treasurer,  C.  D.  Yates,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Annual  Convention,  Detroit,  Mich.,  1907. 

Massachusetts  Civic  Leagrue. 

Pres.,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 
Vice-Pres.,  Joseph  Dee,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  B.  P.  Clark,  Boston. 

Secy.,  Edw.  T.  Hartman,  4 Joy  St.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Orna- 
mental Horticulturists. 

Pres.,  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 
Vice-Pres.,  John  Westcott,  Philadelphia. 
Secy.,  P.  J.  Hauswlrth,  Chicago. 

Treasurer,  H.  B.  Beatty,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America. 

Pres.,  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Unlv.  of  Neb., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Vice-Pres.,  Joseph  Crawford,  Philadelphia. 
Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  E.  Waters,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton,  New  York 
Botanical  Garden. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements 

Pres.,  R.  M.  Sherrerd,  Newark,  N.  J. 
First  Vice-Pres.,  James  Owen,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Secy.,  George  W.  Tlllson,  Municipal  Bldg., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  L.  V.  Christy,  Wilmington,  Dei. 

Leagrue  of  American  Municipalities. 
Pres.,  R.  G.  Rhett,  Mayor,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Vice-Pres.,  Henry  Bohl,  Columbus,  O. 
Treasurer,  W.  D.  Morgan,  Mayor,  George- 
town, S.  C. 

Secy.,  John  MacVicar,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents  and  Officials, 
President,  M.  Whitaker,  E.  Liverpool. 
Vice-President,  George  VanAtta.  Newark. 
Secy.-Treas.,  G.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney. 

Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 
Pres.,  Edw.  G.  Carter,  Oakwoods,  Chicago. 
Vice-Pres.,  Arthur  J.  Graves.  Blooming- 
ton, 111. 

Secy.-Treas.,  John  E.  Miller,  Mattoon. 

New  England  Cemetery  Association. 
President.  Prank  M.  Floyd,  Portland,  Me. 
V.-Pres.,  G.  P.  Shandley,.  Beverly,  Mass. 
Secy.-Treas.,  William  Allen,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Michigan  Cemetery  Association. 

Pres.,  Frank  Eurlch,  Woodlawn  Cemetery, 
Detroit. 

Vice-Pres.,  J.  W.  Burns.  Port  Huron. 
Secy.-Treas.,  Eugene  Goebel,  “Oak  Hill," 
Grand  Rapids. 

Next  Annual  Meeting,  Lansing,  1907. 


This  Particular 
Catalog 

Starts  at  once  to  tell  ex- 
actly what  the  U-Bar 
is,  why  we  use  it  and 
what  it  accomplishes 
when  it  is  used  in  U-Bar 
greenhouses.  Then  fol- 
low examples  of  the 
houses  themselves  and  a 
few  construction  details, 
for  the  man  who  really 
wants  to  get  right  at  the 
bottom  of  the  question. 

We  want  you  to  have 
this  catalog  because  we 
think  you  ought  to  have 
an  exact  understanding 
of  why  U-Bar  green- 
houses are  the  best. 


PIERSON  U-BAR 
COMPANY 

Designers  and  Builders 

U-BAR  GREENHOUSES 

rietropolitan  Building 
4th  Avenue  and  23  rd  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover— Made  in  oval 
form,  of  green  duck,  9 feet  6 inches  by  12  feet. 


Durfee  Grave  Linintf  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


Durfee  Lowering  Device  telescopes  in  length  and  width  and  may  be  used  for  any 
size  grave  and  is  practically  three  devices  in  one;  it  Is  absolutely  reliable  and  the  most 
compact  for  carrying;  the  price  is  short  too.  Delivered  in  two  handsome  carrying  cases. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


The  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Iron  Fences  especially  adapted  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  Factories  and  Residences. 

CataloTi  sent  on  application.  If  Cemetery  Fence  is  required  ask  for  catalog 
No.  64;  if  for  residence  No.  48A.  ARCHES  AND  GATES  A SPECIALTY 
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W.  & T.  SMITH  CO.,  600  Castle  street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
ROSES,  CLEMATIS,  VINES,  PEONIES 

61  Years  CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  600  Acres 
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Forest  Tree 
Seeds  and 
■ Seedlings  ■ 

Catalpa  Speciosa,  Black  Locust, 
Ash,  Birch,  Red  Bud,  American 
Persimmon,  Elms,  Tulip  Poplar, 

R u s s i a n Mulberry,  Buckeye, 
Sycamore,  Black  Walnuts,  Cali- 
fornia Privet,  Wistarias,  Vir- 
gfinia  Creeper,  Yucca  and  various 
other  seedlings.  Tree  and  Shrub 
Seeds.  Send  for  Trade  List. 

FOREST  NURSERY  AND 
SEED  COMPANY 

R.  F.  D.  2,  McMinnville.  Tenn. 


Planting  and  working  plans  furnished 
for  parks,  cemeteries,  public  and  private 
grounds.  Improvement  and  organization  of  ceme- 
teries a specialty.  Fifteen  years’  experience. 


©F*ECimEN  EVERGREENS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT,  All  lifting  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec/ 
iaity,  Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  ^ r-  MORRISVILLE,  PA- 

Philadelphia  Office;  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  Etc. 
ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stack. 

Order  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers. 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 

Lock  Box  48.  BANGOR.  PENN 


OAKS  LINDENS  MAPLES  SHRUBS  EVERGREENS 

Complete  list  with  prices  upon  application. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  Union  County  Nurseries, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


CINERARIA 


Large  Flowering  Prize,  Splendid  Mixed T.  P.,  $0.60 

Large  Flowering,  Semi  Dwarf  Prize,  Splendid  Mixed T.  P.,  .60 

PANSY.  SUPERB  MIXED 
Oz.,  $4.60  oz.,  $1.16  oz.,  $0-60 

W.  C.  BECKERT,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


IRON  SETTEES 


CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD  AND  LASTS  A LIFETIME 

For  Lawns,  Churches,  Cemeteries,  School  Houses, 

Cemetery  Lot  Enclosures,  Etc. 

Over  200  Plain  and  Ornamental  Designs.  Write  to-day  for  Catalog  No.  28. 
The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.  « Cincinnati,  O.,  U.  5.  A. 

“THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  IRON  FENCE  WORKS.” 

These  Reservoir  Vases  d3  not  need  watering  oftener  than  every  10  or  15  days. 
The  soli  remains  moist,  open  and  loose.  Agents  Waittbi)  Everywhere. 
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A Starting  Point 

Suppose  instead  of  putting  oflF  because  it  requires  the 
investing  of  so  much  money  all  at  once  on  the  green- 
house your  grounds  really  need — you  start  with  a 50- 
foot  house  something  like  this  one?  Locate  it  so  addi- 
tions can  be  made  to  best  advantage.  We  will  plan  it 
for  the  extensions  so  you  may  know  exactly  how  it 
should  really  be.  The  SO- foot  house  now — the  addi- 
tions in  a year  or  so.  Write  at  once  and  tell  us  just 
what  you  think  is  needed  now. 

LORD  & BURNHAM  CO. 

Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 

1133  Broadway,  Cor.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Branch  — 819  Tremont  Building 
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FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties 
Largest  and  Most  Varied  Collections  In  America 


ELLWANGER 

& BARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE 

NURSERIES 

Established 

1840 

ROCHESTER 

NEW  YORK 

Illustrated  Descrlpave  Catalogue  (144 
pages),  also  Descriptive  Llsthf  Xovelties 
and  Specialties  with  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  New  Hardy  White  Eose 
FEAD  DEUSCHKI  maUed  FEEE  on 
request. 


.Fruit  & Ornamental, 
|Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs 
land  Plants. 

"Catalogue  No.  1 free  to 
purchasers  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees.  No.  3 free  to 
buyers  of  Holland  and  other  Bulbs. 

^ Hardy  Plants  and  Vines,  Roses,  Ferns, 
Palms  and  Greenhouse  Goods  in  general.  Try 
us.  Direct  deal  with  the  grower  will  insure  you  the 
best  and  save  you  money.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Correspondence  solicited.  52  years:  44  greenhouses  - 
1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO. 

Box  269,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


-White  Swans  for  Sale- 

We  have  an  overstock  of  European  White 
Swans,  and  wish  to  dispose  of  20  pairs. 
The  usual  price  is  from  $60  to  $60,  but  we 
will  dispose  of  them  at  $35  a pair  for 
immediate  sale.  Address 

WILLIAM  SALWAY 


Supt.  Spring  Grove  Cemetery  - CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Grooved  and  Bolted 


Slate  Grave  Vaults 


...CLEAN,  STRONG.  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  In  stock.  Can 
ship  at  short  notice.  Special  Attention  given 
to  Catacomb  and  Structural  Work.  Write  for 
prices  and  particulars  to  the  manufacturer. 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.,  Bangor, Penn. 


STONE  CRUSHERS  AND  ST.E«RpiM 

PARKS  AM.  CE^f^:TERIESil^S^ 


When  you  set  up  a RELIANCE  STONE  CRUSHER 
in  your  Cemetery  or  Park  there  is  no  element  of  uncer- 
tainty or  speculation  as  to  what  the  outcome  will  be. 
You  know  that  you  will  get  the  results  desire<3. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  the  Universal  Roller.  It 
always  gives  satisfaction.  We  point  with  pride  to  our 
many  customers  among  the  largest  and  most  prominent 
Parks  and  Cemeteries  in  the  country,  as  well  as  among 
the  smaller  ones. 

Correspond  with  us  as  to  your  needs. 


Austin  Street  Sprinklers 


Built  in  six  sizes 
and  seven  styles. 
Wood  or  steel  tanK, 
Steel  frame, 
t*atent  wKeels, 
Trussed  Gears, 
Simplest  and  most 
effective  valves. 


Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  rollers. 

Sweepers  and  Earth-handling  Machinery 

The  Austin -Western  Co.,  Ltd. 

CHICAGO 
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Worth 
Having 

Don't  be  content  with 
our  telling  you  that  this 
new  creation  is  the  on- 
ly free  flowering  varie- 
gated althaea  (Rose  of 
Sharon)  but  write  for  a 
beautiful  colored  plate 
of  it  and  then  — well, 
you  simply  cannot  help 
including  Hibiscus  Syr- 
iacus  Meehani  Varie- 
gata  in  your  order.  These  plates  are  free  while  they  last  but  keep 
in  mind  that  the  plants  are  limited.  Better  write  at  once. 

Save  Money  on 

Trees  and  Shrubs 

Plant  in  nur.sery  rows  some  of  our  young  stock.  Use  good,  well- 
rotted  manure  and  after  one  season’s  growth  you  iwill  have  fine, 
bushy  shrubs;  worth  many  times  their  first  cost  and  ready  to  trans- 
plant to  permanent  positions.  We  make  a specialty  of  furnishing 
this  class  of  stock  to  nurserymen  throughout  the  country  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  parks  and  cemeteries  too  could  nob  use  it  to  advan- 
tage. It  is  an  excellent  investment. 

Address  Box  X for  “ Special  List  ” just  issued. 

Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Inc. 

Growers  of  Highest  Grade  Hardy  Plants 
Dreshertown,  BoxX.  Pa. 


' Build 
Concrete  Walls 

An  Ideal  Concrete  Machine  should  be 
part  of  the  equipment  of  every  park  and 
cemetery,  for  making  concrete  blocks  from 
sand,  gravel  and  cement.  With  it  can  be 
made  the  most  practical,  ornamental  and 
inexpensive  ma  erial  for  the  construction 
of  boundary  and  retaining  walls,  entrance 
columns,  corner  stones,  buildings,  etc.  Sup- 
plies material  for  every  building  purpose, 
adapted  to  any  architectural  design. 

IDEAL 

Concrete/  Machine 


May  be  operated  by  any  la- 
borer without  special  experi- 
ence. Simple  in  construction 
— almost  without  mechanism. 
No  springs,  chains,  wheels  or 
gears.  Adaptable  to  any  size 
block  within  capacity,  and 
countless  face  designs.  Plain, 
tooled,  ornamental  and  natural 
' stone  effect.  Rapidly  and  profitably 
operated  by  one  man. 

Catalogue  and  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions of  Ideal  Block  construction  sent  free. 


IDEAL  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO^ 
SouUi  Bend.  Indiana. 


Dept.  X» 


%V.  H.C.  MUSSEN  & CO..  MONTREAL,  CAN.,  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  CANADA 


SUPPLIES  FOR  CLEANING 
GRANITE  AND  MARBLE 

I Our  COMBINATION  BOX  of  materials  for 
CLEANING  MONUMENTS,  removing  moss, 
eradicating  stains,  iron  rust,  etc.-,  should  be 
used  at  every  cemetery,  and  will  be  found 
useful  at  parks.  This  box  contains 

One  (1 ) Can  of  Champion  Moss  Killer  for  cleaning  all 
kinds  of  granite,  marble,  brownstone  and  limestone. 
One  (1)  box  of  Granite  Stain  Eradicator  for  perma- 
nent removal  of  oil,  iron,  sap,  and  acid  stains  from 
granite. 

Two  (2)  lbs.  of  best  selected  Anclote  Sponges. 

Six  (6)  of  the  finest  Tampico  Scrub  Brushes  made. 

Two  (2)  extra  fine  quality  Steel  Wire  Brushes. 

Five  (5)  Purified  Pumice  Bricks. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  selected  Oxalic  Acid. 

Five  (5)  lbs.  imported  selected  Lump  .Pumice  Stone, 
filed  and  smoothed. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  extra  fine  Blue  Grit. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  Superior  Brown  Grit. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  the  finest  quality  Red  Grit. 

One  (1)  Carborundum  Brick,  coarse. 

One  (1)  Carborundum  Brick,  fine. 

The  box  complete,  including  packing  F,  0.  cars, 
Boston,  cMass.,  $9.60  net. 

Positmely  the  largest  concern  in  this  country  handling  • 
the  above  supplies  exclusiveh). 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST  SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

'Remember,  <Tve  posiWhely  guarantee  the  quality  of 
e'berything  nue  sell.  This  allvays  insures  your  getting  the 
very  best  goods  that  are  manufactured. 

HARRISON  SUPPLY  CO..  34  India  Wharf.  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  BOMGARDNER 


Lowering 

Device 


The  cut  shows 
the  double- 
telescoping 
steel  device  in 
its  extreme  siz- 
es. It  can  be 
changed  from 
20  in.-  to  34  in. 
in  width,  and 
from  79  in.  to 
92  in.  in  length 


ASK 

The  Bomgardner 
Manufacturing  Co. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

FOR  CATALOG 
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The  Preservation  of  Niagara  Falls 

The  efforts  of  the  American  Civic  Association  to 
preserve  Niagara  Falls,  which  were  carried  to  ap- 
parent success  earlier  in  the  year,  have  been  again 
most  urgently  called  for  by  the  action  of  the  power 
companies  to  secure  a large  amount  of  water  from 
the  Canadian  side.  The  urgency  has  been  met  by 
another  vigorous  campaign,  and  the  people’s  side 
has  been  both  ably  and  strenuously  presented  at  the 
meetings  before  Secretary  Taft.  The  report  of  the 
last  hearing  will  be  found  in  another  column,  which 
will  open  the  eyes  of  our  readers  to  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  legal  training  when  exercised  in  the 
service  of  powerful  corporations,  as  well  as  the  blind- 
ness of  such  corporations  when  trespassing  on  the 
rights  and  fighting  the  will  of  the  American  people 
at  large. 
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The  Billboard  Campaign 

Among  the  prominent  activities  for  the  current 
year  of  the  American  Civic  Association  is  the  bill- 
board nuisance,  the  campaign  against  which  is  being 
pushed  with  more  or  less  vigor  in  many  localities 
over  the  country.  One  prominent  center  of  partic- 
ular importance  is  that  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
a crusade  against  posters  has  aroused  considerable 
feeling  among  the  theater  managers,  who  are  gen- 
erally opposed  to  the  suggestion  of  Maj.  Sylvester 
that  the  posting  of  pictorial  advertising  matter  be 
prohibited  in  the  District.  What  else  could  be  ex- 
pected by  any  of  the  believers  in  a “city  beautiful,” 
such  as  Washington  is  destined  to  be,  than  that 
one  of  the  first  abuses  to  be  attacked  will  be  that 
of  billboards  ? Only  imagine  any  prominent  section 
of  the  future  Washington  being  defaced  by  any 
form  of  advertising  billboard  of  whatever  class.  The 
idea  is  preposterous.  Advertising  is  a method  of 
promoting  business  of  many  factions  and  through 
many  mediums;  the  billboard  as  a medium  is  out  of 
place  in  the  vast  majority  of  situations,  and  it  may 
be  inferred  from  the  very  lawlessness  of  its  advo- 
cacy under  cover  of  human  perverseness,  that  it  is  a 
good  paying  proposition.  Such  a mode  of  adver- 
tising should  never  have  been  permitted  anywhere. 
As  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Kelsey  said  at  the  Milwaukee 
convention ; “Three-fourths  of  the  billboards  are 
erected  in  violation  of  law  and  can  be  gotten  rid  of 
without  any  further  legislation.”  His  further  remarks 
should  be  committed  to  memory,  and  the  billboard 


nuisance  reduced  to  a simple  formula  for  removal. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Washington  clergy 
are  voicing  their  objections  to  the  billboard.  We 
would  suggest  that  the  clergy  be  invited  to  join 
hands  earnestly  in  the  effort  to  destroy  this  blot 
upon  municipal  improvement.  Their  all-powerful 
help  would  be  of  inestimable  value  in  this  campaign, 
and  it  would  surely  pave  the  way  for  the  other  forces 
to  enter  into  the  final  steps  for  permanent  legal  en- 
actments a:gainst  the  abuse,  which  good  legal  authori- 
ties believe  will  eventually  be  forthcoming. 
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Recreation  Centers 

Social  education  by  means  of  Recreation  Centers 
is  to  become  an  element  of  our  public  school  svstem, 
according  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  Its  most  com- 
plete development  is  to  be  found  in  the  section  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  known  as  the  South  Side,  where, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  South  Park  Commis- 
sioners, twelve  municipal  neighborhood  centers  have 
been  established,  having  ample  gymnasium  capacity 
for  both  sexes  and  children,  social  club  rooms, 
branch  libraries  and  story  telling  rooms,  spacious 
auditoriums,  free  lecture  courses,  etc.  It  will  be  rec- 
ognized that  great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  educa- 
tional aspects  of  the  work.  Similar  work  is  being 
carried  out  in  other  large  cities,  while  many  smaller 
places  are  adopting  such  phases  of  the  idea  as  will 
fit  their  needs  and  conditions.  There  are  also  num- 
bers of  social  settlements,  many  of  them  under  uni- 
versity and  college  auspices,  and  other  oi'ganizations, 
which  have  been  active  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  more  comprehensive  and  rational  development 
and  care  of  such  an  important  feature  of  public  ed- 
ucation as  is  implied  by  the  term  “recreation  cen- 
ter.” The  University  Settlement  Association  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  has  recently  petitioned  the 
board  of  education  of  that  city  to  establish  a system 
of  recreation  centers,  and  in  the  petition  the  duty 
of  educational  boards  is  quite  clearly  suggested.  A 
brief  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  is  set  forth,  and  recommendations 
made  with  respect  to  meeting  local  needs.  In  the 
present  confused  times,  when  clear  heads  and  strong 
hearts  are  needed  to  cultivate  good  fellowship  and 
maintain  sound  common  sense,  our  system  of  public 
education  should  be  as  complete  and  comprehensive 
as  our  highest  knowledge  and  culture  can  make  it, 
and  only  good  can  possibly  come  to  any  people 
whose  goal  in  public  education  is  continually  advanc- 
ing toward  the  highest  ideals  of  modern  times. 
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Parks 


MAKING  AND  PLANTING  A ROCK  GARDEN  IN  AN  ENGLISH  PARK 

{Translated from  Moeller's  Deutsche  Gaertner- ZeiUing). 


In  Germany,  as  well  as  England,  some  wealthy 
owners  of  large  areas  of  land  frequently  present  a 
part  of  the  latter  to  the  Government  of  some  city  or 
town,  on  condition  that  the  city  is  to  change  the 
donated  land  into  a public  park  at  its  own  expense. 
Usually,  however,  the  donors  reserve  such  of  their 
lands  as  abut  on  the  park  property  for  their  own  use, 
knowing  that,  as  soon  as  the  park  is  laid  out,  the  sale 
of  the  abutting  land  as  building  lots  for  cottages,  etc., 
will  net  them  a far  greater  amount  than  could  other- 
wise have  been  obtained  for  it. 

A laudable  exception  to  this  generally  customary 
mode  of  proceeding  occurred  recently  at  Wellington, 
in  Somersetshire,  England.  In  that  city,  the  owners 
of  an  extensive  manufacturing  plant,  Messrs.  Eox 
Brothers,  donated  not  only  the  land  required  for  a 
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SECTION  OF  GROTTO  IN  PARK,  WELLINGTON,  ENG. 
Wasser- Water;  Zement-Cement;  Hohle-Grotto 


municipal  park,  but  defrayed  the  entire  expense  of 
laying  out  the  grounds,  including  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ings, plants,  etc.,  etc.,  and  agreed,  moreover,  to  an- 
nually contribute  a certain  amount  towards  the  ex- 
pense of  maintenance. 

An  interesting  “rock  garden”  is  located  in  the  cen- 
ter of  this  park.  Notwithstanding  all  the  stuff  and  non- 
sense published  from  time  to  time  concerning  the  de- 
cay of  natural  landscape  gardening  in  England,  it  re- 
mains an  undeniable  fact  that  Englishmen — perhaps 
more  than  any  other  people — have  preserved  an  un- 
changeable predilection  for  rocks  and  other  .wild  ef- 
fects in  garden  scenery.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  donors 
that  this  park  should  not  lack  at  least  a small  bit  of 
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ROCK  GARDEN,  CITY  PARK.  WELLINGTON,  ENG. 

Before  Planting 

rock  scenery,  the  more  so  because  during  the  prelimi- 
nary work  on  the  grounds  a rather  steep  natural  de- 
clivity was  found,  which  seemed  adapted  to  the  loca- 
tion of  such  a garden.  The  results  were  so  satisfac- 
tory that  I propose  to  give  a brief  description  of  this 
work,  not  with  any  intention  of  presenting  my  own 
work  as  a model,  but  solely  in  the  hope  that  the  state- 
ment of  my  own  experience  may  prove  useful  to 
others. 

The  preparatory  work  consisted  mainly  in  making 
the  irregular  surface  of  the  grounds  vastly  more  ir- 
regular than  it  was  originally,  partly  by  deep  excava- 
tions and  partly  by  filling  in.  As  the  water  discharged 
from  a fountain  located  at  a considerable  distance  in 
the  flower  garden,  was  available  and  could  be  made  to 
flow  to  the  rock  garden,  a rock  spring  with  a small 
creek  and  miniature  falls  was  planned.  However,  as 
the  supply  of  water  is  at  times,  and  espe- 
. cially  during  the  summer  season,  much  less 
abundant  than  during  the  winter,  it  became 
< advisable  to  be  saving  in  its  use.  No  one 
i will  deny  that  falls  which  abruptly  precipi- 
* tate  themselves  over  rocks,  make  an  impos- 

Iing  impression,  but  when  the  supply  of 
water  is  so  small  that  it  will  at  times  scarce- 
ly drip  over  the  rocks,  it  is  scarcely  visible 
even  from  a short  distance.  Results  are 
vastly  different,  however,  when  the  same 
limited  amount  of  water  is  made  to  fall  in 
front  of  a black,  or  at  least  a very  dark- 
colored,  background,  in  front  of  a deep 
crevice  in  the  rock,  for  instance,  or  a dark 
grotto.  In  that  case  every  drop  becomes 
visible,  because  the  dark  background  makes 
the  reflection  of  the  light  in  the  water  much 
stronger. 

' : The  rocky  scenery  was  consequently  ar- 


ranged in  accordance  with  this  practical 
observation,  care  being  taken  to  procure  a 
suitable  location  for  the  grotto  by  means 
of  deep  excavations  made  in  the  course  of 
the  preliminary  work. 

The  sketches  illustrate  my  methods  more 
in  detail.  The  first  shows  a section  of  the 
grotto,  which  consists  merely  of  brick  walls. 
The  opening  on  the  top,  between  the  walls, 
is  covered  with  stone  slabs,  which  are  sup- 
ported at  intervals  by  iron  girders  or 
beams.  This  roof  for  the  grotto  is  covered 
by  a layer  of  cement,  which  forms  the  bed 
of  the  “mountain  creek’’  flowing  over  the 
grotto. 

Another  drawing  shows  the  ground  plan 
of  the  grotto.  The  cross  (x)  indicates  the 
location  of  the  falls.  As  clearly  shown 
in  the  sketch,  the  side  walls  form  an  ex- 
tension in  the  back  part  of  the  grotto,  and 
this  arrangement  makes  it  wholly  impossible  to  distin- 
guish the  end  of  the  latter  from  the  outside.  This 
makes  the  depth  and  underground  extension  of  the 
grotto  seem  much  greater  than  they  are  in  fact. 

This  ugly  masonry  is  merely  the  unavoidable  frame- 
work, and  after  it  has  been  properly  covered,  not  a 
trace  of  it  remains  visible,  as  is  shown  by  the  other 
illustration. 

Those  who  do  not  know  how  to  build  up  the  rocks 
so  that  they  may  have  a natural  appearance,  had  bet- 
ter try  something  else.  Of  all  artificial  productions 
there  are  none  that  afford  such  a miserable  view  as 
pieces  of  so-called  “rock  scenery’’  stiffly  and  unnat- 
urally arranged.  Experience  and  a diligent  study  of 
nature  are  an  absolute  requirement  for  those  who 
would  construct  rock  scener3^  The  material  at  hand 
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is  of  course  of  pre-eminent  importance.  If  granite  or 
similar  kinds  of  rock,  for  instance,  which  do  not  oc- 
cur in  layers,  were  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner 
as  stratified  rock  (such  as  sandstone,  etc.),  the  result 
would  inevitably  be  ridiculous. 

In  the  rock  garden  illustrated  here  the  material  used 
was  a kind  of  limestone  of  a reddish  color,  and  conse- 
sequently  stratified  rock,  with  partly  regular  and  part- 
ly irregular  layers.  But  even  when  we  use  rock  hav- 
ing perfectly  regular  layers,  it  is  wrong  to  be  exceed- 
ingly careful  in  placing  the  strata  or  layers  strictly 
parallel  and  at  the  same  angle,  when  building  up  the 
rock  scenery.  Every  quarry  furnishes  proof  of  the 
fact  that  even  natural  rock  may  produce  a stiff  effect 
which  is  far  from  beautiful.  In  nature  we  do  not  so 
much  admire  the  regular  strata,  but  rather  such  rocks 
as  are  deeply  cleft  and  torn  asunder  by  volcanic  or 
other  influences,  which  impress  us  with  the  charm 
of  wild,  romantic  scenery. 

The  most  effective  arrangement  of  stratified  rock 
in  the  rock  garden,  is  consequently  that  which  creates 
the  impression  in  the  spectator  that  the  powerful 
forces  of  nature,  such  as  earthquakes,  for  instance, 
have  been  at  work  and  which  show  the  rocks,  although 
forming  a picturesque  whole,  in  irregular  groups,  cleft 
open  and  torn  asunder,  and  so  placed  that  each  sepa- 
rate group  shows  more  or  less  distinctly  the  character- 
istics of  stratified  rock,  although  the  strata  of  neigh- 
boring groups  may  often  run  in  opposite  directions. 

In  order  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  obey  this  nat- 
ural law  even  in  small  pieces  of  rock  scenery,  I have 
photographed  the  rocks  in  Wellington  Park  both  be- 
fore and  after  completion. 

One  illustration  shows  the  general  arrangement  and 
building  up  of  the  rocks.  Cement  was  used  exclusive- 
ly for  making  watertight  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
pond,  and  of  the  “creek”  which  flows  over  the  grotto. 
The  rocks,  however,  were  imbedded  in  suitable  earth 
in  such  a manner  that  plants  could  be  grown  even  in 
the  very  narrow  crevices. 

The  effect  of  the  planting  may  be  observed  in  the 
other  illustration.  This  photograph  was  taken  several 
months  later,  but  exactly  from  the  same  point  as  the 
first.  A comparison  of  the  two  pictures,  especially 
when  viewed  from  left  to  right,  shows  that  nearly 
all  the  rocks  which  are  visible  in  the  “before”  picture 
can  be  readily  distinguished  in  the  other,  notwith- 
standing the  plant  growth. 

The  entire  bottom  and  walls  of  the  pond  were  made 
water-tight  with  cement  in  such  a manner  that  no 
trace  of  that  unsightly  material  remains  visible. 

Concerning  the  planting,  the  background  consists 
mainly  of  Picea  polita  and  P.  Remonti,  Pinus  pumilio, 
Taxus  Dovastoni,  Juniperus  Sabina,  Berberis  steno- 
phylla.  Spiraea  arguta,  Euonymus  radicans  fob  arg. 
var.,  Escallonia  Philippiana,  Cytisus  purpureus  incar- 
natus.  Rhododendron  daphnoides,  Rh.  ferrugineum 


and  Rh.  arbutifolium,  several  Erica  and  Calluna, 
Veronica  buxifolia  and  V.  carnosula,  etc.,  etc. 

For  covering  the  rocks  such  plants  had  to  be  se- 
lected as  would  grow  readily  and  need  no  special  care. 
Among  others  used  for  this  purpose  were  many 
Helianthus,  Gentiana  acaulis,  Veronica  alpina,  Lith- 
ospermum  prostratum  and  L.  purpureo-coeruleum, 
Dryas  octopetala,  Heuchera  sanguinea,  Dianthus  al- 
pestris,  D.  alpinus  and  D.  caesius.  Geranium  san- 
guineum,  Phlox  setacea.  Phlox  canadensis,  Andros- 
ace  sarmentosa,  Ramondia  Nathaliae,  Waldsteinia 
trifoliata,  Daphne  cneorum,  many  varieties  of  Saxi- 
fraga,  Sedum,  Sempervivum,  etc.,  etc. 

Among  the  plants  used  for  ornamenting  the  banks 
are  Primula  rosea,  Rodgersia  podophylla.  Iris  ger- 
manica  and  I.  Kaempferi,  Caltha  palustris  fl.  pi.,  Cy- 
perus  longus,  Astilbe  rivularis,  Carex  Regina,  Juncus 
effusus  aureus.  Spiraea  palmata  and  Sp.  astilboides, 
Scirpus  lacustris.  Inula,  Helenium,  etc.,  etc. 

Some  water  lilies  and  other  aquatic  plants  were  like- 
wise used,  for  instance : Nymphaea  Marliacea  chro- 
matella,  N.  Vlarliacea  carnea,  N.  Laydekeri  rosea,  N. 
Laydekeri  lilacina  purpurata,  N.  odorata  sulphurea 
and  Menyanthes  trifoliata. 

All  the  plants,  not  only  for  the  “rock  garden,”  but 
likewise  for  the  remaining  park  grounds,  were  fur- 
nished by  the  firm  of  Robert  Veitch  & Son,  of  Exeter, 
and  the  improvements  made  under  the  direction  of 
their  landscape  gardener. 

F.  W.  Meyer. 


THE  COST  OF  THE  PARKS  OF  NEW  YORK 


In  a report  recently  submitted  to  Controller  Metz, 
of  Greater  New  York,  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Investigation  and  Statistics  as  to  the  cost  of  land  for 
certain  parks  in  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  and  the 
annual  appropriations  for  parks  in  the  five  boroughs, 
it  is  shown  that  the  original  cost  of  the  big  parks  has 
been  as  follows : 


Area, 

Park.  ’ Acres. 

Central  839-92 

Bronx 917.12 

Pelham  Bay  

Van  Cortlandt 1,132.35 

Crotona  155 


Riverside  Drive  and  Parkway 


Cost  of 
Lands. 

$5,028,844.00 

L563.459-6.'I 

2,746,666.69 

2,210,807.35 

1,281,261.43 

2,837,639.85 


Total  $24,111,539.81 

Four  additions  have  been  made  to  Crotona  Park 
since  it  was  acquired,  19  years  ago,  and  six  extensions 
have  been  made  to  Riverside  Park  since  1891.  The 
Crotona  Park  extensions  cost  $140,000,  while  the  ex- 
tensions to  Riverside  Park  cost  the  city  $2,278,000. 
This  was  more  than  the  original  outlay  for  either  Pel- 
ham Bay  Park  or  Van  Cortlandt,  although  the  area  of 
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each  of  these  parks  in  The  Bronx  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  one  thousand  acres. 

All  permanent  betterments  and  original  construction 
in  connection  with  the  city  parks  are  paid  for  by  the 
issue  of  corporate  stock,  and  the  parks  are  maintained 
by  annual  appropriations  in  the  city  budget.  An  idea 
of  the  amount  of  public  moneys  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  parks  may  be  gleaned  from  the  appropria- 
tions made  annually  since  consolidation. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  city  parks,  including 
the  small  parks  in  the  various  boroughs,  has  practic- 
ally doubled  in  the  nine  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  consolidation  of  the  metropolitan  district  into  the 
present  city.  These  maintenance  expenditures  were 
as  follows : 

Manhattan  Borough — 1898,  $758,470;  1902,  $944,- 
800;  1905,  $1,207,105;  1906,  $1,280,812. 

The  Bronx — 1898,  $230,200;  1902,  $433,580;  1905, 
$551,302;  1906,  $622,975. 


Queens  and  Brooklyn — 1898,  $532,400;  1902,  $556,- 
264;  1905,  $669,913;  1906,  $891,764. 

Administration — 1898,  $32,300;  1902,  $20,300; 

1905,  $27,800;  1906,  $27,800. 

Total  cost,  1898,  $1,472,370;  1902,  $1,963,944;  1905, 
$2,356,021  ; 1906,  $2,803,357. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  past  two  years  there  have 
been  notable  increases  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  parks  of  The  Bronx,  Queens  and 
Brooklyn.  Since  the  suburban  hegira  there  has  been  a 
constant  agitation  in  The  Bronx  and  Queens  for  the 
development  of  the  park  lands  in  those  boroughs. 

Controller  Metz  has  been  making  an  investigation 
into  the  matter  of  the  neglect  of  the  city  authorities 
to  develop  and  improve  the  small  park  sites  purchased 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  at  a purchase  cost  of 
about  $20,000,000,  and  declares  that  he  will  not  favor 
the  expenditure  of  another  cent  for  new  parks  until 
those  the  city  now  owns  are  properly  cared  for. 


WASHINGTON  MEMORIAL  GATE  TO  CAMBRIDGE  COMMON,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


The  Washington  memorial  gateway  to  Cambridge 
Common,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  erected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Society,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  to  mark  the 
spot  where  Washington  first  took  command  of  the 
Continental  forces.  It  is  a handsome,  elaborate  struct- 
ure of  Milford  pink  granite,  and  cost  $5,000,  of  which 
one-half  was  contributed  by  the  Massachusetts  Society. 

Two  massive  posts,  ii  feet  high,  with  cap  and  sur- 
mounting ball,  form  the  gateway.  Extending  from 
either  side  of  each  post  is  a wall,  which,  with  its  cor- 


nice, is  seven  feet  high.  Both  sides  of  these  walls 
are  recessed,  and  in  the  center  panel  of  each,  at  a height 
of  above  five  feet  from  the  ground,  is  a bronze  tablet. 
As  one  approaches  the  gateway  from  Harvard  square, 
the  tablet  on  the  left  reads:  “Near  this  place,  on  July 
3,  1775,  George  Washington  took  command  of  the 
American  army” — a medallion  of  General  Washington 
is  in  the  center  of  this  tablet. Walls  extending  at  right 
angles  make  a three-cornered  inclosure,  with  seats  in 
front  of  each  side  wall. 


■■ 

B 
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Annual  7'eports  Of’  extracts  from  them^  historical  sketches., 
descriptive  circularsy  photographs  of  improTC7nents  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department* 


A committee  composed  of  Park  Commissioner  Anil  and  the 
Public  Baths  Commission  has  recommended  sites  for  five 
new  public  parks  in  the  congested  district  of  St.  Louis  to  be 
purchased  for  $670,000,  under  the  recent  bond  issue. 

* * * 

The  park  board  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  ask  for  $150,000 
for  park  maintenance  and  improvements  during  the  coming 
year,  which  will  be  divided  equally  between  the  two  items. 
More  than  four  hundred  tax-payers  have  made  application  to 
have  their  trees  trimmed  and  an  appropriation  of  $13,000  will 
be  needed  for  this  purpose  alone. 

* * * 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  which  is  just  beginning  the  work  of  park 
development  has  engaged  George  E.  Kessler,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  for  a term  of  three  years  to  prepare  comprehensive 
plans  for  an  entire  park  system,  and  the  Board  of  Estimate 
is  to  be  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  inaugurate 
the  work. 

* * * 

Mr.  Frederick  G.  Todd,  landscape  architect  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  has  been  commissioned  to  prepare  a general  plan 
for  the  park  system  for  Edmonton,  Can.,  which  will  also  in- 
clude the  town  of  Strathcona,  which  is  just  across  the  river 
from  Edmonton.  Mr.  Todd  will  also  prepare  a comprehen- 
sive plan  for  Calgary,  Alberta. 

^ ^ ^ 

The  park  board  of  Denver,  Colo.,  will  expend  $igo,ooo  for 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  park  system  the 
coming  year,  which  is  $20,000  more  than  it  had  to  expend 
this  year.  Aside  from  the  usual  improvements  at  the  City 
Park,  which  makes  that  the  most  expensive  tract,  the  new 
North  Denver  parks  will  receive  the  largest  share  of  the 
appropriation. 


The  West  Park  Board  of  Chicago  has  received  good  legal 
opinion  that  the  law  does  not  allow  it  to  expend  money  to 
erect  a building  for  a collection  of  Civil  War  relics,  which  it 
was  proposed  to  place  in  Garfield  Park.  The  park  act,  it  is 
said,  allows  only  the  erection  of  museums  of  natural  history 
or  the  arts  of  sciences. 

* ^ * 

The  recent  gift  of  a fine  tract  of  land  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario  to  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  suggested  to  that 
town  the  idea  of  establishing  a chain  of  parks  for  a county 
park  system  similar  to  that  inaugurated  in  Essex  county, 
N.  J.  Hudson  county,  N.  J.,  has  also  adopted  the  Essex 
county  park  plan  and  has  now  under  vvay  an  expenditure  of 
nearly  $2,000,000  on  a county  park  system.  This  was  the 
first  of  the  larger  counties  in  the  United  States  to  follow  the 
example  of  Essex  County. 

* * * 

New  York’s  playgrounds  are  probably  the  costliest  in  the 
world.  The  two  and  a half  acres  of  Seward  Park,  for  ex- 
ample, with  equipm.ent,  cost  $2,500,000,  and  the  eleven  play- 
grounds now  finished  have  probably  cost  $15,000,000.  The 
latest  is  Thomas  Jefferson  Park,  15.4  acres  in  area,  which 
has  cost  about  $3,500,000.  Most  of  these  parks  have  been 
made  on  the  site  of  demolished  tenements,  the  purchase  of 
which  formed  a considerable  item  in  the  total  cost.  Sites 
for  eleven  new  playgrounds  have  been  selected  during  the 
past  year.  Unfortunately,  few  if  any  of  New  York’s  play- 
grounds are  as  well  equipped  as  they  should  be;  none  with 
anything  like  the  completeness  of  Chicago’s. 

* * * 

The  monument  shown  in  the  illustration  in  memory  of  the 
late  President  McKinley,  unveiled  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
September,  leaves  but  three  important  memorials  to  his  mem- 
ory to  be  completed.  They  are:  The  New  York  State  Monu- 
ment, at  Buffalo;  the  National  Memorial  at  Canton,  Ohio; 
and  the  Memorial  at  Philadelphia,  for  which  the  contract 
was  awarded  to  the  late  Chas.  A.  Lopez,  and  since  his  death, 
given  to  Isadore  Konti.  The  monument  was  modeled  by 
Hermon  A.  McNeil,  who  has  produced  a portrait  of  unusual 
distinction  and  charm  that  takes  high  rank  in  sculptural  art. 
The  central  portrait  statue  is  flanked  by  a well  proportioned 
exedra  of  New  Jersey  granite  at  the  ends  of  which  are 
symbolic  groups  representing  respectively  “Peace,”  and  "Pros- 
perity.” The  monument  occupies  an  imposing  site  in  front 
of  the  state  capital,  and  costs  $50,000,  of  which  $25,000  was 
contributed  by  the  state,  and  $25,000  by  public  contributions. 


THE  McKINLEY  MONUMENT  COLUMBUS,  O. 
Hermon  A.  MacNeil,  Sc. 
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THE  NIAGARA  HEARING  BEFORE  SECRETARY  TAFT 

By  J.  Horace  McFarland 

Pi'esident  American  Civic  Association 


In  many  respects  the  hearing  held  for  five  hours  be- 
fore Secretary  Taft,  on  Monday,  November  26,  was 
the  most  notable  contest  between  capital  and  the  people 
that  this  country  has  ever  known.  On  one  side  were 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  including  the  officers 
of  the  American  Civic  Association,  as  well  as  capable 
and  public-spirited  men  from  The  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  New  York 
State  Reservation  at  Niagara,  and  The  IMerchants’ 
Association  of  New  York  City.  There  was  also  the 
New  York  State  Geologist,  Dr.  John  M.  Clarke,  who 
has  been  a close  observer  of  Niagara  from  the  scien- 
tific standpoint  for  thirty  years. 

On  the  other  side  were  solidly  massed  not  only  all 
the  power  companies  concerned  in  the  use  of  the  peo- 
ple’s water  for  private  profit  at  Niagara,  but  represen- 
tatives of  various  communities  that  are  willing  to  bene- 
fit by  the  spoliation  of  Niagara.  The  president  of  the 
trolley  company  that  charges  a high  fare  in  Buffalo 
spoke  of  his  love  for  the  Falls.  An  assistant  secretary 
of  the  treasurer,  also  a resident  of  Buffalo,  and  in- 
volved in  various  financial  interests  there,  spoke  of 
his  love  for  the  Falls.  Mr.  Francis  Lynde  Stetson, 
who  is  not  onl}^  the  counsel  of  one  of  the  power  com- 
panies, but  general  counsel  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  and  a direc- 
tor in  a dozen  other  railway  companies,  nearly  wept  as 
he  declared  his  love  for  the  Falls.  He  was  assisted  by 
several  other  less  powerful,  but  no  less  earnest  gen- 
tlemen, every  one  of  whom  disclaimed  the  slightest 
idea  of  touching  the  majesty  of  the  Falls.  The  most 
eminent,  or,  at  least,  the  most  expensive  array  of  pri- 
vate counsel  in  the  United  States  was  there.  Mr.  Stet- 
son himself  is  said  to  have  $50,000  a year  from  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  but  he  was  only  one  of  the  galaxy  of 
golden  legal  stars. 


One  thing  was  certain : all  these  gentlemen,  inter- 
ested in  the  power  companies,  loved  Niagara  Falls! 
One  of  them  coyly  confessed  that  his  idea  was  that 
the  works  of  man  in  respect  to  Niagara  Falls  were 
more  attractive  than  the  works  of  God,  and  that  we 
ought  to  be  glad  to  have  the  dignity  of  the  Falls  added 
to  by  the  power  houses,  and  the  turbines,  and  the 
wires,  and  the  noise.  Mr.  Stetson  made  a most  impas- 
sioned statement  of  his  love  of  the  Falls,  in  course  of 
which  he  said  he  would  give  every  dollar  he  possessed 
if  the  Falls  could  be  restored  to  their  pristine  glory  all 
the  way  from  Buffalo  to  Lewiston.  It  was  a safe  bluff, 
and  distinctly  entertaining.  He  did  not  say  that  he 
was  willing  to  use  one  drop  of  water  less,  or  to  give 
up  a claim  to  one  single  watt  of  electricity  to  be 
brought  in  from  Canada  because  of  his  love  for  the 
Falls ! Perhaps  it  was,  after  all,  a true  financial  love 
that  actuated  him. 

There  was  one  thing  upon  which  all  these  gentle- 
men, who  were  pleading  for  special  private  advan- 
tages against  the  general  public  possession,  were  fully 
united.  That  was  the  iniquity  of  the  American  Civic 
Association  and  the  general  cussedness  of  its  unfortu- 
nate head.  Sentimentalism  came  in  for  some  slurs-, 
nothwithstanding  the  frequently  expressed  love  for 
the  Falls.  Our  statements  were  conclusively  shown  to 
be  glaringly  inaccurate,  from  their  point  of  view,  and 
the  vast  amount  of  water  required  to  develop  160,000 
horsepower  we  now  know  to  be  a mere  trickle,  accord- 
ing to  these  public-spirited  gentlemen  who  love  Niag- 
ara Falls ! 

Much  has  been  printed  as  to  the  attitude  of  Secre- 
tary Taft  at  the  time  of  this  hearing.  He  did  show 
vexation  at  an  implied  criticism  of  his  engineers,  but 
he  was  speaking  from  a consultation  of  some  of  the 
literature  sent  out  to  arouse  the  people,  in  which  the 
comparisons  as  to  the  use  of  water  were  made  upon 
a different  idea  from  that  which  the  engineers  of  the 
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War  Department  thought  proper.  Within  a very  few 
moments,  however,  Secretary  Taft  voluntarily  offered 
me  opportunity  to  file  the  evidence  I was  holding  up 
before  him  as  to  the  entire  accuracy  of  our  claims,  and 
I was  glad  to  place  on  record  the  statement  of  an  emi- 
nent and  capable  hydraulic  engineer,  Mr.  James  H. 
Fuertes,  in  confirmation  of  my  claims  for  the  most 
part,  while  the  remainder  of  them  found  confirmation 
in  the  printed  statement  of  Captain  Charles  W.  Kutz, 
the  army  engineer  who  made  the  last  investigation. 
The  memorandum,  or  brief,  which  we  submitted  on  be- 
half of  the  people,  and  which  was  most  capably  sup- 
ported by  the  speakers  on  behalf  of  the  other  organiza- 
tions, was  not  answered  by  the  power  companies 
in  their  argument  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Stetson  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  a dissection  and  denial  of  the 
statements  sent  out  in  our  circular  letters.  The  main 
arguments  we  advanced  as  to  the  power  of  the  secre- 
tary, and  as  to  his  attitude  under  the  law,  were  not  con- 
troverted, and  our  principal  contention  as  to  the  main 
purpose  of  the  law  was  promptly  and  cheerfully  ad- 
mitted by  the  Secretary. 

That  Secretary  Taft  was  impressed,  despite  his  ex- 
pressed desire  to  avoid  paying  any  attention  to  public 
opinion  in  a matter  which  he  regarded  as  judicial, 
was  obvious.  That  the  vast  flood  of  correspondence 
which  had  been  poured  upon  him  has  had  its  effect  is 
certain.  He  admitted  that  even  his  mother  and  his 
aunt  had  wu'itten  him,  insisting  that  he  do  wdiat  he 
could  to  save  the  Falls ! 

I feel  that  great  progress  was  made  at  this  hearing. 


THE  WORK  FOR  CIVIC  CLEANLINESS 

The  Women’s  Civic  Improvement  League,  of  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  is  an  object  lesson  in  what  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  well-directed  can  accomplish  for  civic 
cleanliness,  neatness  and  sanitation.  Its  members,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Rev.  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane, 


and  I believe  that  justice  will  be  done,  according  to 
Secretary  Taft’s  view. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  is  but  one  of 
the  out- works  of  the  Niagara  fort  which  must  be  fully 
carried  before  the  great  cataract  is  saved  for  all  the 
people.  There  will  be  another  hearing  later  on,  in 
regard  to  the  final  permits  to  use  for  three  years  the 
water  it  is  proposed  to  divert  on  the  American  side, 
and  tlien,  if  the  power  companies  are  encouraged,  other 
demands  will  be  made  upon  the  Secretary.  The  great 
danger  is  that  inasmuch  as  each  time  both  the  power 
companies  and  the  army  engineers  argue  from  the 
depleted  state  of  Niagara,  this  course  of  insidious  at- 
tacks will  result  in  a serious  interference  with  the 
glory  of  the  Falls,  even  if  their  grandeur  is  not  fully 
destroyed.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  abstraction  of 
water  is  gradual,  and  that  each  succeeding  depletion 
for  a new  power  house  opened,  or  a new  turbine  turned 
on,  takes  out  just  a little  more.  Naturally,  it  is  hard 
to  see  the  effect  of  this  on  the  Falls.  There  can  be 
no  question,  however,  as  to  the  final  fate  if  this  assault 
is  not  completely  halted. 

The  Secretary  was  kind  enough  to  permit  me  to 
institute  a careful  inspection  and  collation  of  the  cor- 
respondence, which  I believe  will  result  in  showing 
that  the  protest  which  he  has  received  is  perhaps  the 
most  impressive  and  important  protest  ever  made  in 
America.  No  possible  question  can  appear  as  to  what 
the  people  want  in  this  matter,  and  we  have  confidence 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  is  impressed  with  that  fact. 


AND  BEAUTY  IN  KALAMAZOO.  MICH. 

have  taught  the  city  how  to  clean  streets ; have  inter- 
ested the  children  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  sing- 
ing civic  improvement  songs.  The  league  supports  a 
visiting  nurse;  conducts  planting  and  improvement 
contests  for  home  and  school  grounds,  and  through 
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Gardening  Competition  of  Women’s  Civic  Improvement  League,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


its  charities  organization  department  maintains  a 
bureau  of  registration,  assistance  and  advice,  an  em- 
ployment bureau,  a wood  yard,  a woman’s  work 
room,  and  has  recently  inaugurated  a system  of  house 
to  house  collection  of  small  savings. 

The  league’s  work  for  clean  streets  has  been  widely 
commented  upon  and  remarkable  in  its  results.  Its 
health  department  carried  out  a practical  and  success- 
ful experiment  in  street  cleaning,  introducing  the 
Waring  system,  as  seen  in  operation  in  all  the  cleaner 
American  cities.  The  city  permitted  and  financed  the 
experiment ; the  women  hired  the  men,  equipped  and 
instructed  them,  and  personally  superintended  each 
day’s  work.  After  a long  delay  following  the  experi- 
ment, and  after  much  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the 
league,  the  Waring  system  was  said  to  be  installed  by 
the  city  on  two  or  three  miles  of  pavement.  The  sys- 
tem has  never  been  properly  carried  out  by  the  city ; 
yet  the  results  of  this  method  even  imperfectly  admin- 
istered have  commended  themselves  to  citizens  gen- 
erally. 

In  connection  with  the  street-cleaning  campaign, 

I the  alleys  were  attacked  by  means  of  the  camera.  They 
did  not  (as  has  been  erroneously  published)  photo- 
graph people’s  private  premises,  but  only  the  alleys  in 
the  business  district.  Pictures  of  all  of  these  were 
taken,  “not  necessarily  for  publication,”  as  the  editors 
say,  “but  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith”  on  the  league’s 
part  that  a photograph  presented  to  the  owner  or 
tenant,  or  if  necessary,  to  the  health  officer,  would 
make  some  such  impression  on  him  as  the  real  thing 
made  on  them.  All  these  alleys  were  immediately  and 
. thoroughly  cleaned.  They  have  since  been  paved,  and 
have  never  been  allowed  to  get  into  their  former 
f filthy  condition. 

The  departments  of  Outdoor  Art  and  Junior  Work 
were  inaugurated  in  the  spring  of  1904,  and  this  year 
have  taken  a great  impetus  forward.  Leading  citi- 


zens in  each  ward  offer  five  dollar  and  three  dollar 
prizes  for  the  best  improved  back  yards.  The  florists 
of  the  city  offer  three  dollar  and  one  dollar  prizes  in 
each  ward  for  the  best  window  boxes. 

]\Irs.  Crane  is  printing  a series  of  half-a-dozen 
familiar  “letters”  upon  such  topics  as  “Back  Yards 
and  Window  Gardens,”  “Farming  in  the  City,”  “Chil- 
dren as  Gardeners,”  etc.,  which  give  in  practical  en- 
tertaining form  definite  suggestions  as  to  the  details 
of  that  civic  improvement  which  begins  at  home. 
These  “letters”  will  be  distributed  gratis  to  all  who 
apply. 

League  members  made  addresses  to  all  the  children 
in  the  graded  schools,  and  a Junior  League  was  formed 
in  each  building,  the  total  membership  being  nearly 
1,100.  The  members  were  given  badges  bearing  the 
words,  “I  will  help.”  They  pay  a fee  of  5 cents,  and 
hold  three  meetings  a year.  The  obligations  assumed 
by  these  willing  workers  are  well  expressed  in  the 
character  of  the  songs  they  sing  at  the  league  meet- 
ings, as,  for  example,  this  one,  which  goes  to  the  tune 
of  “Yankee  Doodle” : 

There  was  a man  in  our  town 
And  he  was  wondrous  wise : 

He  threw  some  paper  in  the  street, 

Right  front  of  people’s  eyes ! 

And  when  he  saw  that  paper  gone, 

With  all  his  might  and  main, 

He  jumped  into  the  street — he  did — 

And  picked  it  up  again ! 

Encore. 

He  put  that  paper  in  the  can, 

As  every  man  should  do.  Sir, 

He  went  and  joined  the  Civic  League, 

And  was  that  wise  man  You,  Sir? 

The  first  year  the  league  offered  prizes  in  each  of 
the  schools  for  children’s  home  flower  gardens;  also 
a prize  for  the  best  improved  school  premises.  The 
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next  winter  the  Board  of  Trade  offered  prizes  in  each 
school  for  essays  upon  the  subject:  “What  the  Chil- 
dren of  Kalamazoo  Can  Do  to  Make  Our  City  Cleaner 
and  More  Beautiful.”  In  the  summer  of  1905  prizes 
were  offered  for  both  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  a 
little  exhibit  held  in  September  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  mayor  addressed  the  competitors  and  their 
parents  and  friends  who  crowded  the  hall. 

This  year  they  thought  it  best  to  consider  the 
schools  themselves  as  the  real  junior  civic  improve- 
ment leagues,  and  not  to  continue  separate  league  or- 
ganizations in  the  schools.  Miss  Louise  Klein  Miller, 
curator  of  school  gardens  and  grounds  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  “Home  and  School 
Gardens.”  A beginning  in  school  gardens  was  made 
by  the  Board  of  Education  in  two  of  the  schools  last 
year,  and  this  year  the  league  purchased  of  the  Cleve- 
land Home  Gardening  Association  2,000  penny  pack- 
ages of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  to  sell  at  cost  to 
children  of  the  public  schools. 

In  September  a meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Commercial  Club,  when  prizes  were  awarded  for 
the  best  back  yard  gardening,  window  boxes  and 
school  gardening.  Some  of  the  prize-winning  exhibits 
illustrated- herewith  speak  more  forcibly  than  words  of 
the  results  of  the  work. 

The  prizes  were  donated  by  public-spirited  citizens, 
local  florists  and  nurserymen,  and  by  the  league: 

Ten  cash  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  improved 
back  yards,  including  one  first  prize  of  $5  and  one 
second  prize  of  $3  in  each  ward.  Sanitation  as  well  as 


decoration  was  taken  into  account,  and  awards  made 
on  the  basis  of  difficulties  successfuly  dealt  with. 

Ten  cash  prizes  for  window  boxes,  donated  by  flor- 
ists and  nurserymen,  were  divided  into  one  first  prize 
of  $3  and  one  second  prize  of  $i  in  each  ward.  Ex- 
pensive planting  was  not  especially  counted.  Awards 
were  upon  the  basis  of  beautiful  and  tasteful  effects. 
Boxes  must  have  been  kept  up  all  summer,  and  at 
least  five  contestants  were  required  in  each  ward. 

School  children  in  the  first,  second  and  third  grades 
were  offered  ten  prizes  for  the  best  boxes  of  plants 
grown  from  seeds  and  slips,  the  box  to  be  two  feet 
long  by  one  foot  wide.  The  first  prize  in  each  ward 
was  $1,  and  the  second  a set  of  gardening  tools. 

I'or  the  best  school  exhibits  at  the  flower  show  there 
were  two  prizes.  For  the  school  having  the  largest 
proportional  number  of  contestants  in  the  flower  show : 
First  prize,  ten  Japanese  ivy  plants  for  the  building; 
second  prize,  25  crocus  and  snowdrop  bulbs. 

For  the  best  public  school  flower  and  vegetable  gar- 
den was  offered  a first  prize  of  $10;  second  prize,  $5; 
the  money  to  be  expended  in  improvement  of  the 
school  grounds. 

Printed  suggestions  in  the  line  of  back  yard  im- 
provement, window  boxes,  vegetable  gardens,  were 
sent  to  all  persons,  including  children,  who  desired  to 
consider  competing  for  the  prizes. 

As  many  of  the  children  neglected  to  bring  their 
boxes  the  flower  show  was  not  held,  but  the  work 
done  was  most  inspiring,  and  is  progressing  with  ever 
growing  interest  and  enthusiasm. 


A SIMPLE  AND  ATTRACTIVE  TYPE  OF  GARDEN  SUMMER  HOUSE 


We  often  see  an  ardent  desire  to  have  a resting 
place  on  the  lawn  or  garden  expressed  by  a structure 
so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  wrought  as  to  immedi- 


RUSTIC  GARDEN  SUMMER  HOUSE 


ately  attract  the  attention  of  the  onlooker  and  divert  it 
from  the  garden  proper.  The  aim  too  often  seems  to 
be  to  secure  the  unusual  and  striking  rather  than  the 
artistic  and  aesthetically  attractive.  As  a rule  painted 
structures  are  much  less  pleasing  than  those  of  natural 
finish.  On  the  other  hand  it  takes  something  of  an 
architect  as  well  as  an  artist  to  construct  a really  satis- 
factory rustic  summer  house ; but  if  round  wood  with 
the  bark  on  is  used,  and  this  is  covered  with  thin  slabs 
which  rest  upon  boards  covered  with  a tarred  paper 
sheet  to  prevent  decay,  a simple  and  unpretentious,  at 
the  same  time  appropriate  place  suggesting  its  use, 
may  be  secured  with  little  expenditure,  and  with  gen- 
erally good  results.  The  accompanying  photograph 
shows  the  possibilities  of  such  an  effort.  This  little 
structure  was  erected  in  the  spring,  the  vines  were 
planted  the  same  spring,  and  the  photograph  taken  the 
following  autumn.  It  was  placed  in  the  corner  of  the 
garden  where  it  did  not  stand  out  too  obtrusively,  and 
where  that  which  was  desired,  namely  seclusion  and 
quiet,  could  be  secured  without  much  effort. 

John  Craig. 
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THE  WADE  HAMPTON  EQUESTRIAN  MONUMENT,  COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 


There  was  unveiled  November  20  on  the  state  house 
grounds,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  the  handsome  bronze  eques- 
trian statue  of  Wade  Hampton,  lieutenant  general  of 
the  confederacy,  governor  of  South  Carolina  and  for 
many  years  United  States  senator. 

The  memorial  was  erected  with  a state  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000  and  popular  contributions  of  $10,000. 
The  commission  appointed  to  carry  out  the.  work  se- 
lected F.  Wellington  Ruckstuhl  as  the  sculptor  with- 
out competition.  The  contract  was  signed  two  years 
ago,  and  the  work  delivered  one  year  before  the  time 
limit.  Mr.  Ruckstuhl  went  to  Paris  to  make  the  statue, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  distracting  social  cares  of  New 
York,  and  to  exhibit  the  work  at  the  Paris  Salon. 

In  the  latter  respect  he  was  disappointed,  as  the 
statue  was  finished  too  late  for  the  opening  of  the 
Salon. 

The  sculptor  chose  to  represent  Hampton  riding 
down  the  line  at  a review  of  his  troops  and  saluting 
them  as  they  cheer  him.  To  the  color  scheme  through- 
out Mr.  Ruckstuhl  gave  the  minutest  care,  and  it  is 
to  this  that  the  spectator  owes  in  no  small  measure  the 
pleasing  effect  of  the  entire  work.  The  likeness  to 
the  General  is  very  striking.  In  the  face  and  bearing 
the  sculptor  has  shown  that  inspiration  of  mind  and 
emotional  exaltation  which  a general  would  feel  as 
he  rides  down  the  cheering  ranks.  The  horse  is  rep- 
resented as  sharing  in  the  exalted  pride  of  his  rider, 
and  every  line  is  full  of  action  and  grace.  The  head  is 
not  reined  in  but  the  animal  himself  bends  his  head  as 
he  prances  in  front  of  the  cheering  soldiers. 

The  statue  is  15 14  feet  high  and  was  cast  by  the 
Compagnie  A.  Durenne,  at  Paris.  It  was  shipped  com- 
plete, in  a case  16  feet  high,  and  the  sculptor  followed 
it  all  the  way  from  Paris,  watching  each  loading  and 
unloading. 

The  pedestal,  in  the  designing  of  which  Mr.  Ruck- 
stuhl was  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Fougerousse,  of  Paris, 
has  an  original  and  pleasing  treatment  about  the  base 
that  has  been  very  successfully  carried  out.  A slight 
grassy  mound  is  surmounted  by  a curbing  having 
specially  designed  angle  railings  of  bronze.  Then  comes 
another  grass  mound  and  two  steps  of  Winnsboro 
granite  form  the  base.  The  die  was  made  in  Brussels, 
of  grey  granite  quarried  in  the  Vosges  mountains  of 
Alsace,  and  is  all  polished.  It  is  ornamented  with 
twelve  bronze  placques  bearing  names  of  ten  battles 
and  dedication  to  Hampton,  besides  inscriptions  in 
raised  bronze  antique  Roman  letters.  The  pedestal  is 
13^  feet  high  and  of  unusually  happy  proportion. 
The  whole  monument  is  20  feet  high. 

The  people  are  proud  of  the  memorial  and  the 
commissioners  consider  it  the  finest  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Ruckstuhl  has  a number  of  fine  public  monu- 
ments to  his  credit,  among  which  are  his  well  known 


“Spirit  of  the  Confederacy”  at  Baltimore,  soldiers’ 
monument  at  Little  Rock,  besides  figures  of  “Wis- 
dom” and  “Force”  on  the  appellate  court  building  in 
New  York,  and  the  beautiful  representation  of  “Even- 
ing,” in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  that  city. 

He  was  born  in  Alsace,  but  came  over  to  America 
with  his  parents  at  a very  early  age  and  was  reared 
in  St.  Louis.  He  is  a self-made  man,  as  he  began 
work  for  himself  at  the  age  of  14.  When  he  was  28 
he  decided  to  become  a sculptor,  and  a few  years  later 
went  to  Paris  for  study.  Mr.  Ruckstuhl  has  also  done 
a great  deal  to  further  the  art  development  of  the 
country  by  public  lectures,  and  by  his  active  member- 
ship in  many  of  the  leading  art  organizations  in  this 
country.  He  is  a virile  thinker  and  writer  and  has 
in  preparation  a book  on  art. 

NATIONAL  HUMANE  ALLIANCE  ERECTS 
DRINKING  FOUNTAINS  IN  MANY  CITIES 

The  National  Humane  Alliance  is  engaged  in  the 
work  of  erecting  public  drinking  fountains  similar  to 
the  one  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  where 
they  are  needed  in  many  cities  in  the  United  States. 

The  alliance  was  founded  by  the  late  Hermon  Lee 
Ensign,  who  was  a lover  of  domestic  animals,  and  left 
his  entire  fortune  for  the  erection  of  these  fountains. 

The  fountains  are  6 ft.  8 in.  in  height,  have  large 
bowls  6 ft.  in  diameter  for  horses,  and  four  small  bowls 
or  niches  underneath  for  dogs. 


HUMANE  ALLIANCE  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN. 
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Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  them^  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photographs  of  improz'cmcnts  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department* 


The  St.  I.ouis  Playground  Association  is  endeavoring  to 
secure  more  ground  for  its  work  as  two  of  its  playgrounds 
have  recently  been  sold.  The  association  conducted  eleven 
playgrounds  and  two  vacation  schools  last  summer. 

* * * 

The  Village  Improvement  Association,  of  West  Haven, 
Conn.,  ha.g  induced  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  to  furnish  a 
public  library  to  that  town  on  condition  that  the  people 
furnish  the  site.  A site  has  already  been  selected  and  the 
gift  accepted. 

* * * 

The  Salem  Civic  League,  Salem,  Mass.,  conducted  during 
the  past  season  a very  successful  home  gardening  movement. 
Seeds  were  distributed  to  nearly  two  thousand  applicants  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  thousand  packages  instead  of  two 
thousand  as  recently  noted  in  this  department. 

The  Village  Improvement  Society,  West  Haven,  Conn.,  has 
during  the  past  year  removed  a large  number  of  dead  trees, 
repaired  sidewalks,  cleaned  up  vacant  lots,  established  a new 
park,  and  has  the  plans  for  a new  library  well  under  way. 
A prize  contest  for  lawn  improvement  was  also  conducted. 

* * * 

The  Fairlawn  Improvement  Society,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  is 
devoting  considerable  attention  to  the  abatement  of  nuisances 
at  present.  One  of  the  most  offensive  of  these  was  a pig  pen 
which  had  become  an  eye-sore  to  the  noses  of  the  residents. 
The  matter  has  been'  taken  up  by  the  board  of  health  and  is 
being  energetically  prosecuted. 

* * * 

The  Intervale  Improvement  Society,  Sandwich,  Mass.,  has 
built  a floating  foot-bridge  across  the  Saco  river,  which  has 
been  much  used  since  its  completion  the  middle  of  July.  It 
is  planned  to  build  two  bath  houses  and  a diving  pier  for 
swimmers,  to  employ  a man  to  take  charge  of  them  and  to 
enforce  proper  bathing  regulations.  The  Moat  path  is  being 
put  in  order,  and  new  paths  contemplated. 

* * * 

The  Village  Improvement  Society  of  Somerset,  Mass.,  held 
interesting  Arbor  Day  exercises  in  November  and  planted 
about  thirty-five  trees  in  various  parts  of  the  village.  The 
society  was  given  authority  by  the  state  to  plant  from  ten 
to  fifteen  maple  trees  along  the  state  highway,  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  highway  commissioners,  expenses  to 
be  borne  by  the  society.  The  trees  were  placed  thirty-five 
feet  apart. 

* * 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Hartman,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Civic  League,  has  delivered  twenty-six  lectures  in  the  state 
on  town  and  village  betterment.  In  many  instances  he  has 
been  able  to  make  a preliminary  study  of  the  place  in  which 
he  was  to  lecture,  photographing  good  and  bad  features  and 
suggesting  improvements  where  desirable.  It  has  been  his 
aim  to  discover  the  chief  need  in  each  locality  and  so  to  pre- 
sent it  that  some  concrete  results  might  be  obtained. 


Dick  J.  Crosby,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  is  collecting  photographs  for  a school  garden 
exhibit  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  and  desires  to  secure 
unmounted  prints  showing  striking  features  of  school  garden 
work  with  especial  reference  to  before  and  after  views. 

* * * 

The  Billerica  Improvement  Association,  Billerica,  Mass., 
distributed  circulars  to  the  schools  announcing  its  sale 
of  fall  bulbs.  The  association  will  offer  two  prizes  for  the 
best  display  of  plants  in  pots,  boxes  or  cans  next  spring. 
Only  the  plants  and  not  the  receptacles  are  to  be  considered. 
^ ^ 

The  Pawcatuck  Village  Improvement  Society,  Westerly, 
R.  I.,  has  been  busily  engaged  in  improving  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  city  and  recently  turned  its  attention  to  bill 
boards.  It  caused  the  removal  of  a mammoth  sign  on  Me- 
chanic street.  Some  of  the  supporting  posts  of  the  board  on 
Mechanic  street  are  on  railroad  property  and  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  road  the  cleaning  up  is  to  be  completed. 

^ ^ 

At  a meeting  of  improvement  associations  and  commercial 
bodies  of  St.  Paul  a permanent  organization  was  formed  to 
promote  the  movement  for  giving  adequate  approaches  to  the 
new  State  Capitol.  A commission  appointed  by  the  city  coun- 
cil is  soon  to  make  a report  on  a definite  plan.  The  new 
Capitol  stands  on  an  eminence  in  a commanding  position  in 
the  down-town  district.  The  plan  suggested  by  the  architect, 
Cass  Gilbert,  is  to  acquire  property  for  rounding  out  the 
south  end  of  the  plaza,  and  lay  out  a broad  avenue  on  the 
central  axis  of  the  building  extending  from  the  south  line  of 
the  plaza  to  Seven  Corners.  This  avenue  will  be  i8o  feet 
wide  and  would  open  up  the  view  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
west  end  of  the  high  bridge  and  the  wooded  bluffs  of  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
above  the  water.  Another  feature  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  plan  is 
to  open  up  the  entire  area  between  the  new  and  the  old  Capi- 
tols and  develop  it  as  a park.  It  is  estimated  that  the  im- 
provements would  cost  about  $2,000,000. 

* * * 

Americans  traveling  abroad  are  apt  to  go  into  raptures  over 
the  typical  street  fountains  that  one  meets  with  in  the  old 
world  cities.  Quite  a few  of  our  American'  cities — and  smaller 
cities  at  that — are  equally  well  provided  though  the  most  of 
us  do  not  take  or  get  opportunity  to  see  these.  In  the  public 
park  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  there  is  a fountain  of  unique  construc- 
tion as  can  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  picture.  The  water 
flows  from  the  toe  of  a bronze  boot  a rollicking  boy  holds  in 
his  hand. 
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USING  SURPLUS  CHRISTMAS  TREES  FOR  OUTDOOR  DECORATION 


Gathering  what  is  commonly  known  as  Christmas 
trees  enlists  many  hnndreds  of  men  and  has  developed 
into  an  industry  of  no  small  proportions.  The  trees 
for  the  eastern  market  are  cut  mostly  in  Maine,  where 
thousands  of  acres  has  been  denuded  of  their  tree 
growth  and  there  are  still  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
acres  that  have  not  felt  the  axe  of  the  woodsman. 
There  is  little  to  fear  from  a shortage  of  these  trees 
in  the  immediate  future,  but  the  next  generation  will 
have  to  do  some  hustling  to  find  trees. 

In  the  Boston  Public  Garden  each  year  many  hun- 
dreds are  used  arranged  as  naturally  as  possible  in 
groups  and  singly  and  the  effect  during  the  winter 
months  is  very  pleasing.  Around  the  pond  and  in 
many  other  positions  screens  of  these  trees  are  made 
and  settees  placed  within  them  to  accommodate  those 
that  may  want  to  pass  a while  in  the  garden,  pro- 
tected at  the  same  time  from  the  cold  winds.  The 
trees  for  this  purpose  are  placed  thickly  together,  holes 
being  made  in  the  ground  to  hold  them.  These  screens 
are  much  enjoyed  by  the  skaters  who  find  them  very 


convenient  resting  places  from  which  they  can  view 
the  other  skaters  and  still  be  out  of  the  wind.  These 
trees  if  purchased  before  the  holiday  time  will  bring 
a price  too  high  to  permit  of  their  being  used  for  this 
screening  purposes  but  after  Christmas  there  are  al- 
ways many  to  be  found  that  have  not  been  sold.  These 
cannot  find  a market.  Their  day  is  over.  Just  here 
is  your  chance  to  get  your  screen  material.  yVn  offer 
of  a small  price  will  give  you  your  choice. 

Place  them  around  your  Rhododendron  beds.  If  the 
trees  are  too  tall  cut  them  in  half  and  protect  your 
roses — break  the  branches  off'  and  cover  your  tulip 
beds.  If  you  have  a windy  side  made  a screen  with 
them.  There  are  many  uses  that  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  for  these  trees. 

Out  in  your  yard  make  a semi-circular  inclosure, 
face  it  towards  the  south  and  on  the  cold  crisp  days  of 
winter  take  out  your  chair  and  set  within  this  inclosure 
and  you  will  find  it  both  comfortable  and  healthful, 
breathing  the  fragrance  given  out  by  the  trees. 

Luke  J.  Doogue. 


A SHELTER  OP  CHRISTMAS  TREES  FOR  SKATERS 
Boston  Public  Garden 


CHRISTMAS  TREES  AS  A WINDBREAK 
Boston  Public  Garden 
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THE.  CEDAR  OF  LEBANON  (Cedrus  Libani) 


It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  persons  ask  me  if  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  hardy  in  these  parts,  and  the 
question  is  surprising  in  face  of  the  fact  that  it  is  as 
hardy  here  as  any  tree  we  have.  My  knowledge  of 
it  in  Philadelphia  covers  over  40  years,  and  the  tree 
the  accompanying  photograph  represents  must  have 
been  planted  years  before  that.  The  noble  specimen 
is  growing  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Philadelphia,  and 
because  of  its  fine  appearance  is  an  object  of  great  in- 
terest to  many,  even  to  those  who  do  not  know  it  to 
be  the  true  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  of  the  entire  hardiness  of  the 
tree,  up  to  a few  years  ago  it  was  a rare  sight  to  see 
one  in  collections.  It  is  different  now.  Quite  a few 
have  been  set  out  of  late  years,  and  more  would  be 
if  nurserymen  kept  a good  stock  of  young  plants. 

The  Laurel  Hill  cemetery  tree  is  not  so  very  tall ; 
45  to  50  feet  would  cover  its  height,  but  as  will  be 
seen  it  is  of  fine  spreading  growth,  already  taking  on 
the  character  of  a well  matured  tree,  which  is  that  of 
a wide  spreading  habit.  It  is  now  by  far  the  largest 
tree  of  this  cedar  that  I know  of  in  this  city.  It  has 
been  bearing  cones  for  several  years,  but  at  the  time 
our  photograph  was  taken  it  was  without  cones,  but 
a photograph  of  a cone  from  another  tree  is  shown 
with  this  to  show  its  character.  These  cones,  when 
gathered  when  ripe,  remain  closed  for  years.  The 
one  of  tire  photograph  has  been  gathered  over  ten 
years  and  is  still  closed.  The  seeds  of  this  cedar  are 
obtained  by  splitting  apart  the  cones,  no  other  plan 
opening  them  as  well. 


CEDRUS  LIBANI  (Cedar  of  Lebanon) 


The  botanical  name  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is 
Cedrus  Libani.  There  are  two  other  species,  Cedrus 


CONE  OP  CEDRUS  LIBANI 


Dcodara,  the  Deodar  Cedar,  and  Cedrus  Atlantica, 
the  Mount  Atlas  Cedar.  Many  authorities  consider 
these  last  as  being  but  varieties  of  the  Cedar  of  Le- 
banon, but  they  are  very  distinct  not  only  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  hardiness  as  well.  The  Deodar  Cedar  is 
barely  hardy  in  Philadelphia.  It  will  often  lose  its 
leaves  in  hard  winters.  The  other  two,  the  Lebanon 
and  the  Mount  Atlas  cedars,  are  never  hurt  here  in 
the  slightest  degree,  no  matter  how  intense  the  cold. 

The  Mount  Atlas  Cedar  is  now  much  sought  for 
by  landscape  gardeners,  because  of  its  lovely  blue 
color,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  famous  Colorado 
blue  spruce.  When  young  it  makes  but  few  branches, 
and  these  far  apart,  but  it  thickens  out  considerably 
as  it  gets  age ; and  even  when  young  if  one  cares  to 
use  the  pruning  knife  on  it  it  can  be  made  much 
bushier.  In  this  respect,  that  of  bushiness,  it  differs 
greatly  from  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  for  this  species 
becomes  of  a good  bushy  habit  almost  from  the  start. 

Joseph  Meehan. 


THE  SPRING  GARDEN— VII. 

Caragana  arborescens  in  variety,  and  C.  pygmea 
with  some  other  shrubby  species  are  spring  flowering; 
among  herbs  of  a more  or  less  sprawling  character, 
Coronilla  emerus,  Lathyrus  vernus  and  L.  rotundi- 
folius  may  be  named. 

Cercis  are  the  red  buds.  C.  Sinensis  becomes  a 
large  shrub  and  is  the  deepest  in  purple  colors.  C. 
Canadensis  is  in  two  or  three  forms  and  becomes 
quite  a tree.  A white  form  is  being  catalogued,  which, 
though  not  a clear  white,  is  quite  an  acquisition.  C. 
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siliquastrum  alba,  the  white  European  Judas  tree,  is 
not  hardy  at  the  north. 

21. — The  rosaceous  group  contains  a large  number 
of  species  which  together  produce  the  most  brilliant 
spring  flowering  effect  of  any  woody  plants  in  north- 
ern regions,  surpassing  even  the  Rliododendrons., 
which  appear  later.  Take  Primus  in  its  peach, 
apricot,  plum,  cherry  and  bird-cherry  sections,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  greater  brilliancy  of  blossom 
than  may  be  collected  together  by  a good  selection  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  it  contains.  The  pink,  white  and 
weeping  almonds,  how  early  and  brilliant  are  they. 
Then  P.  Davidiana,  P.  nana,  in  three  or  four  varieties, 
P.  Persica,  the  double  flowering  peaches,  with  pink, 
white  and  magenta  double  flowering  forms — the  last 
perhaps  the  most  exquisite  in  color  of  all  spring 
flowering  small  trees.  Then  there  is  a curious  form 
bearing  flowers  of  all  the  coloi's — ^variabilis,  I think  it 
is  called.  There  are  red  leaved  and  yellow  leaved 
peaches  to  add  to  the  effect — a little  later.  There  are 
eight  or  ten  apricots,  including  P.  Mume  and  its 
varieties.  Among  the  plums  are  as  many  well  worth 
planting  for  their  wealth  of  spring  flowers.  In  the 
cherry  section  are  some  grand  things,  not  forgetting 
the  wild  red  or  black  cherry,  for  its  ultimate  size.  P. 
avium  fl.  pi.  is  another  that  sometimes  becomes  a fine 
tree.  P.  cerasus,  Rhexii  fl.  pi.  is  a double  form  of  the 
same  cherry ; P.  Chamaecerasus  pendula  is  often 
wrongly  attributed  to  Japan ; P.  Japonica  fl.  albo- 
pleno,  and  roseo-pleno  are  very  charming  double  cher- 
ries which  should  always  be  planted ; P.  pendula  is 
the  small  flowered  “rosebud”  Japanese  cherry.  There 
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are  also  varieties  of  P.  Pseudo-cerasus  among  these 
cherries  well  worth  looking  after,  including  one  called 
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fl.  luteo-plena,  which  I have  not  yet  seen.  Some  of 
the  bird-cherries  become  large  trees,  the  native  “black 
cherrv,”  P.  serotina,  being  verv  flne,  with  long  racemes 
of  white  flowers  late  in  spring.  The  European  P. 
Padus  has  its  racemes  less  drooping,  but  otherwise 
similar.  P.  Maacki  is  another  of  this  type. 

Spircas  are  shrubs  and  a very  excellent  lot  of  white- 
flowered  spring  bloomers  may  be  had  from  among 
them.  S.  Thunbergii,  prunifolia,  p.  flore-pleno,  Can- 
tonensis.  Van  Houttei,  media  and  arguta  being  among 
the  most  useful. 

N eillia.^  are  the  nine-barks,  N.  opulifolia  lutea  being 
a good  yellow-leaved  form. 

Stcphanandra  is  another  small  genus,  which  has 
been  separated  from  Spireas.  S.  flexuosa  is  a neat 
shrub,  which  in  foliage  and  flower  reminds  one  of 
hawthorns. 

Exochorda  grandiflora  is  a fine  white-flowered 
shrub,  which  attains  to  lo  or  12  feet  with  age. 

Kcrria  Japonica  is  an  old  favorite,  with  bright 
golden  flowers,  the  double-flowered  form  being  upon 
the  whole  the  best,  although  the  single  is  excellent.  I 
care  little  for  the  variegated  kinds. 

Rhodotypus  Kerrioides  is  a white-flowered  plant  of 
somewhat  similar  character — the  “white  Kerria”  of 
nurseries. 

Ruhas  is  the  extensive  blackberry  and  raspberry 
genus.  A very  large  number  are  carried  in  the  better 
botanic  gardens,  and  spring  flowering  species,  such  as 
R.  deliciosus  may  be  employed.  They  are  rather  com- 
mon plants,  however. 

Geuni  triflorum  and  Potentilla  rupestris  are  exam- 
ples of  herbaceous  plants  belonging  to  the  group. 
These  and  Fragraria  Indica  and  the  kind  called  Vick’s 
everbearing,  may  sometimies  be  usefully  employed  as 
covering  plants  for  the  bare  soil  of  rose  beds. 

James  MacPherson. 


A SUMMARY  OF  LEGAL  MATTERS  AFFECTING  CEMETERIES. 

Paper  read  by  y . £,  Miller^  MattooUy  ///.,  before  the  com^ention  of  Cemetery  Sitperintendents, 


The  importance  of  this  subject  needs  no  discussion.  No 
superintendent  who  has  had  any  experience  has  failed  to  find 
that  out,  and  when  you  come  to  look  over  the  field  in  which 
we  are  working,  the  different  ways  in  which  the  cemeteries 
are  organized,  the  difference  in  the  state  laws,  and  court  de- 
cisions, and  in  many  cases  the  entire  absence  of  these  laws 
and  decisions,  makes  the  subject  only  the  more  complicated. 
I suppose  the  conditions  in  Illinois  are  a fair  sample  of  other 
states.  Some  are  much  better,  others  probably  worse.  In 
Illinois  cemeteries  that  are  operated  under  a charter  direct 
from  the  Legislature  have  their  powers  and  privileges  pretty 
well  defined,  but  we  have  a very  large  class  of  cemeteries 
owned  by  cities  and  villages,  and  operated  under  city  ordi- 
nances. controlled  more  or  less,  by  party  politics,  that  are 
not  so  fortunate.  I speak  from  experience  on  this  line  when 
I agree  with  Mr.  Pirie  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  when  he  says, 
“to  avoid  legal  difficulties,  first  make  your  location  and  or- 
ganization permanent.”  In  this  paper  I want  to  be  as  brief 
as  I can,  considering  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  make 
my  statements  as  clear  and  to  the  point  as  possible. 

There  are  a few  general  cases  where  the  courts  of  most 
all  the  states  have  decided  practically  alike. 

1.  That  the  cemetery  lot  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  the  de- 
ceased owner. 

2.  That  the  wife  has  the  first  right  to  the  body  of  her 
deceased  husband,  or  the  husband  that  of  his  wife.  I refer 
you  to  the  opinion  by  Attorney  Frank  W.  Grinnell,  of  Bos- 
ton in  Park  and  Cemetery  of  December,  1905,  and  Janu- 
ary, 1906. 

3.  After  a body  has  once  been  buried  on  a lot  it  can  only 
be  legally  removed,  by  the  consent  of  the  lot  owner  and  the 
legal  representative  of  the  body  so  interred,  and  I might 
also  add  the  health  authorities  of  the  state. 

This  question  was  thoroughly  discussed  at  our  Washington 
convention,  and  I need  only  refer  you  to  our  published  re- 
ports. Now  there  is  another  class  of  questions  which  can- 
not be  so  easily  settled.  Most  of  our  state  laws  say  that 
cemetery  associations  shall  have  the  power  to  make  all  reas- 
onable rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  ceme- 
tery. Some  of  the  states  may  specify  how  far  the  associa- 
tion may  go  in  this  direction  but  the  Illinois  law  does  not. 
It  simply  says  that  all  such  rules  and  regulations  must  be 
subject  to  the  rights  of  the  lot  owners.  Now  under  this 
heading  come  a number  of  very  important  questions.  First, 
the  reconveyance  of  lots  without  the  consent  of  the  cemetery 


association.  I do  not  know  how  it  is  in  other  states,  but  in 
Illinois,  the  lot  owner  who  gets  a deed  to  the  ground  can  go 
before  a notary  public  and  sell  all  or  part  of  it  to  any  one  he 
pleases,  and  there  is  not  a cemetery  in  the  state  that  wants 
to  test  its  legality  in  the  courts. 

Second.  The  assessment  of  the  cemetery  lot  so  much  per 
year  for  annual  care.  Almost  all  cemeteries  of  any  size  have 
a rule  requiring  a payment  from  one  to  three  dollars  a year 
for  annual  care,  but  I have  yet  to  learn  of  an  Illinois  ceme- 
tery trying  to  enforce  it  by  law.  And  even  in  New  York 
state  as  well  a posted  authority  as  Bellett  Lawson,  Jr., 
said  in  our  last  convention,  that  he  did  not  believe  any  law 
would  stand  that  assesses  the  lot  owners  against  their  will. 
That  if  these  assessments  were  proven  legal  and  collectible 
it  would  leave  a permanent  tax  on  a cemetery  lot  which  is 
contrary  to  all  we  have  drilled  into  us  about  not  taxing  the 
land  in  which  our  dead  are  buried.  Again,  the  question  of 
the  right  of  the  lot  owner  to  improve  or  beautify  the  lot  by 
the  erection  of  monumental  work,  planting  of  trees,  shrubs, 
flowers,  etc.  Now  I do  not  mean  what  is  the  custom  but 
what  is  the  law,  if  any,  on  the  subject?  I do  not  know  what 
it  may  be  in  other  states,  but  in  Illinois  the  rights  of  the  lot 
owners  can  only  be  settled  under  the  general  law  of  the 
state  and  we  have  very  few  precedents.  I know  my  brother 
Superintendents,  Carter,  Rudd,  Tilton  and  others  are  pretty 
successful  in  enforcing  these  rules,  but  it  is  done  by  moral 
suasion  and  not  by  law.  Now  these  are  all  important  ques- 
tions and  affect  not  only  the  beauty  of  the  cemetery  but  its 
records  and  finances  also,  and  should  be  settled  in  each  state 
by  statute. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  trespass  and  damages  for 
personal  injuries.  One  interesting  case  has  just  been  decided 
by  the  appellate  court  in  Chicago,  in  which  Mt.  Greenwood 
Cemetery  was  made  defendant  for  damages,  by  a lady  who 
received  severe  injuries,  by  stepping  in  an  open  tile  drain 
within  the  cemetery.  The  court  decided  the  cemetery  was 
not  liable  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  showed  that  the 
open  tile  was  not  on  any  public  walk  or  drive  and  that  the 
plaintiff  was  trespassing.  Another  important  legal  question 
is  the  safeguards  that  should  be  thrown  around  our  “Trust 
Funds.”  We  accept  money  for  the  perpetual  care  of  lots, 
and  in  justice  to  the  lot  owmer  these  funds  should  he  made  as 
secure  as  possible.  I presume  each  state  has  its  own  laws  on 
the  subject. 


(Continued  on  pa.ge  208.) 
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LONDON  CEMETERY  IS  CREMATOR,  UNDERTAKER  AND  MONUMENT  MAKER 


With  our  remark- 
able centralization  of 
industries  in  mind  it 
is  somewhat  surpris- 
ing to  learn  that  our 
British  friends  have 
gone  a few  steps 
farther  in  one  direc- 
tion by  combining  all 
the  industries  pertain- 
ing to  the  burial  of 
the  dead.  This  field 
seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  Ameri- 
can captains  of  indus- 
try who  have  perhaps 
been  too  busy  central- 
izing everything  liv- 
ing to  turn  their  at- 

OFFiCE  AND  FUNERAL  STATION  tcntioii  to  the  disposal 

London  Necropolis  Co. 

of  the  dead. 

The  London  Necropolis  Company,  a unique  and 
very  successfully  managed  institution,  conducts  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  cemetery  in  Great  Britain, 
and  are  also,  to  quote  from  their  literature,  “general 
undertakers,  cremators,  embalmers,  sculptors,  monu- 
mental masons,  etc.”  They  operate  all  of  these  vari- 
ous businesses  on  an  extensive  and  systematic  scale 
and  advertise  to  conduct  funerals  and  erect  monu- 
ments in  any  cemetery  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  a 
fixed  and  moderate  scale  of  charges.  Brookwood 
Cemetery,  the  company’s  burial  ground,  comprises  500 
acres  and  is  located  at  Woking,  28  miles  from  London. 
Their  new  building  for  offices  and  private  funeral  sta- 


tion at  121  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  London,  is 
said  to  be  the  only  structure  of  the  kind.  Carriages 
pass  into  this  private  station,  leave  their  passengers  at 
separate  waiting  rooms,  and  depart  by  another  exit 
while  the  mourners  enter  directly  into  their  respective 
cars  of  the  funeral  train  and  are  taken  to  the  ceme- 
tery, where  the  company  has  another  private  railway 
station. 

When  carriages  pass  through  the  archway  of  the  en- 
trance to  this  building,  shown  in  our  opening  illustra- 
tion, they  are  entirely  beyond  the  public  gaze,  and 
after  the  mourners  leave  the  carriages  the  latter  pass 
out  by  an  exit  into  Hercules-road,  so  that  however 


WHERE  TRAINS  LEAVE  PRIVATE  FUNERAL  STATION 
London  Necropolis  Co. 

largely  attended  the  funeral  may  be  there  is  no  delay 
or  crowding.  From  the  glass-roofed  station  hall  the 
mourners  reach  the  departure  platform,  either  by  the 
staircase  or  elevator,  when  the  funeral  parties  are  at 
once  directed  to  the  waiting-rooms  reserved  for  them 
adjoining  the  platform.  These  waiting-rooms,  one  of 
which  is  reserved  for  each  funeral,  have  about  144 


LAWN  VIEW  IN  BROOKWOOD  CEMETERY,  OWNED  BY  LONDON  NECROPOLIS  CO. 
Chapel  in  Background  at  Right. 
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VIEWS  IN  EONDON  NECROPOEIS  CO.’S  BROOKWOOD  CEMETERY.  WOKING,  ENG. 

1.  Private  Railway  Station  in  the  Cemetery.  2.  Avenue  and  Trees,  showing  hedges  used  for  lot  boundaries.  3.  View  of 
Lawn  and  Graves.  4.  Mausoleum,  and  Ornamental  Planting 


square  feet  area,  and  are  furnished  in  light  oak,  the 
floors  laid  with  parquetry,  and  the  whole  artistically 
treated,  thus  avoiding  any  additional  gloom  in  con- 
nection with  a gathering  necessarily  sad. 

The  platform  from  which  the  trains  depart  is  light, 
free  from  disfiguring  advertisements,  and  sheltered 
from  both  rain  and  wind.  The  funeral  trains  draw 
up  alongside  the  waiting  rooms  and  mourners  pass 
straight  into  the  reserved  cars. 

No  detail  has  been  overlooked  that  could  assist  in 
the  quiet  and  decorous  conduct  of  the  funeral,  and 
the  arrangements  are  such  that  two  or  three  funerals 
may  travel  by  the  same  train  without  one  party  being 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  other. 

On  one  side  of  the  platform  a private  chapel,  36  by 
24  feet,  is  provided  for  bodies  lying  in  state,  and  to 
enable  those  who  can  not  go  to  the  service  at  the  ceme- 
tery to  attend  the  first  part  of  it  here ; in  the  center 
stands  an  oak  catafalque,  with  seats  around  it  for  the 
clergy  and  congregation.  The  walls  are  artistically 
treated  in  bronze  and  green.  For  the  very  poor,  to 
whom  funeral  charges  are  a serious  outlay,  there  is 
provided  a waiting-room,  in  size  34  feet  by  25  feet, 
and  a separate  platform. 

On  the  ground  floor  is  provided  a waiting-room  and 
a general  mortuary,  37  feet  by  t8  feet.  Several  pri- 


vate mortuary  chambers,  14  feet  by  16  feet,  are  also 
provided,  as  is  very  necessary  in  a great  city  where 
deaths  so  often  occur  in  hotels  and  lodgings,  where  it 
is  impossible  for  the  body  to  remain.  On  the  first  floor 
is  the  general  office,  counting-house  and  general  man-  j 
ager’s  office.  Adjoining  this  room  is  another,  which  I 
serves  as  an  order  office,  and  opens  on  to  the  staircase  J 
by  a private  door.  On  the  third  floor  is  provided  a 
well-appointed  board-room  and  estate  office,  and  a well  ■ 
equipped  drafting  room  is  also  provided.  ® 

It  was  in  1850  that  Parliament  ordered  the  more  iB 
crowded  churchyards  of  London  closed  to  further  |& 
burials,  and  as  a result  of  this  the  great  cemeteries 
which  surround  London  were  first  made  necessary.  * 
But  50  years  is  a long  time  in  the  history  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  probably  three  million  interments  is  a 
modest  estimate  of  the  number  that  have  been  received 
by  these  new  burial  grounds.  The  result  is  today  seen 
in  the  crowded  and  unsightly  cemeteries  of  the 
suburbs.  To  such  an  extent  have  these  filled  up  that 
in  many  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reach  a grave  or 
vault  without  walking  on  the  curbs  of  others ; and  the 
battalions  of  gravestones  produce  such  a morbid  and 
disagreeable  effect  that  it  is  common  to  hear  dread 
expressed  at  the  idea  of  burial  in  a London  cemetery. 

It  was  this  state  of  affairs  that  led  to  the  establish- 
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ment  of  the  London  Necropolis  Company’s  Brook- 
wood  cemetery,  which  was  founded  in  1852  by  special 
act  of  Parliament.  It  is  a strictly  business  organiza- 
tion, with  a capital  of  $750,000,  divided  into  15,000 
shares  of  $50  each,  fully  paid  up.  The  company  has 
about  100  employes,  and  their  total  business  amounts 
to  about  $75,000  annually,  of  which  $25,000  is  from 
the  sale  of  monuments. 

About  300  of  the  500  acres  of  the  grounds  are  now 
in  use,  and  the  company  owns  a residential  suburb  at 
Woking  and  other  land  adjoining  the  cemetery  that 
can  be  added  to  meet  future  needs. 

The  accompanying  pictures  show  some  interesting 
views  that  indicate  in  some  measure  the  excellent  care 
given  to  the  grounds.  While  some  features  may  be 
noted  which  do  not  conform  to  modern  American 
standards  in  our  lawn  plan  cemeteries,  there  is  a fine 
showing  of  trees,  some  excellent  planting,  and  a class 
of  monumental  work  above  the  average  of  the  Eng- 
lish cemetery.  The  major  portion  of  the  latter  seems 
to  consist  of  crosses  and  tablets,  with  a too  frequent 
appearance  of  the  conventional  and  overdrawn  Italian 
statuary.  Some  of  the  tablets  and  crosses,  however, 
are  simple  in  design  and  of  graceful  proportion.  A 
number  of  styles  of  ledger  monuments,  and  others 
built  to  receive  cinerary  urns,  are  more  frequently 
seen  than  in  American  cemeteries.  These  lend  variety 
to  the  stone  work,  and  obtrude  less  upon  the  beauties 
of  the  lawn  than  tall  shafts  or  ornate  statuary.  Cop- 
ing and  other  enclosures  for  graves  and  lots,  which 
have  been  abandoned  in  American  lawn  cemeteries, 
are  seen  in  profusion. 

The  grounds  were  originally  laid  out  by  a land- 
scape gardener,  Mr.  Hannson,  who  was  considered  the 
best  man  of  his  time.  They  are  now  in  charge  of  the 
cemetery  gardening  department.  Outside  gardeners 
are  allowed  to  do  work  for  lot  owners  if  desired,  but 
the  gardening  department  is  so  well  organized  that 
with  but  few  exceptions  the  maintenance  is  entrusted 
to  it.  Certain  portions  of  the  grounds  near  the  station 


and  chapels  are  set  apart  for  exclusively  ornamental 
purposes.  The  splendid  growth  of  trees  includes 
more  of  the  fir  variety  than  any  other.  Some  of  the 
Wellingtonias  are  considered  the  finest  in  the  country. 
The  hollies  also  are  the  best  of  their  kinds  and  much 
admired.  Oak,  birch,  cedar  and  other  varieties  are 
seen  in  large  numbers. 

The  company’s  handsomely  illustrated  and  well- 
written  descriptive  booklet  says  of  the  grounds : 

“Though  trees  have  been  planted  in  profusion,  no  mere 
turfing  has  been  allowed  to  blot  out  the  rich  purple  of  the 
native  heather,  and  the  gorgeous  masses  of  rhododendrons 
that  make  such  a brave  show  in  the  early  summer  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  surrounding  scene.  Here  indeed 
it  seems  impossible  to  realize  that  London  is  within  40  min- 
utes by  train,  where  only  the  glorious  stretch  of  the  Sur- 
rey hills  lies  before  our  eyes.  There  is  no  crowding 
here ; in  many  parts  one  comes  on  a grave  with  almost  the 
same  surprise  as  if  it  were  in  some  private  park,  and  there 
are  quiet  spots,  shaded  by  trees  and  undergrowth,  where 
none  have  yet  been  buried.  Truly,  it  is  just  such  a spot  as 
mourners  seek  to  lay  to  rest  the  one  most  dear  to  them ; a 
place  beautiful,  “far  from  the  madding  crowd,”  where, 
undisturbed,  friends  may  rest  awhile  near  those  who  rest 
for  ever.  The  huge  masses  of  masonry  that  make  some 
cemeteries  so  hideous  are  here  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence. and  the  memorials,  varied  and  even  costly  as  they  are, 
are  distinguished  by  a good  taste  and  artistic  sense  that  is 
too  often  regrettably  absent  in  such  places. 

Trees  of  every  kind  flourish  here;  silver  birches  and  cop- 
per beeches  add  beauty  with  their  contrasting  foliage,  cy- 
press trees  and  shrubs  galore  give  warm  shelter  when  the 
winds  are  cold,  and  stately  wellingtonias  stand  like  giant 
sentries  keeping  vigil  over  the  sleepers  till  the  great  awaken- 
ing. In  addition  the  visitor  will  not  fail  to  note  the  splen- 
did show  of  flowers  on  every  side,  many  of  the  graves  in- 
deed being  a mass  of  glowing  blooms.  In  this  respect  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  Brookwood  Cemetery  is  unapproached,  so 
that  the  whole  effect  produced  is  veritably  a Garden  of 
Sleep.” 

The  question  of  sentiment  has  been  considered,  as 
the  natural  wishes  of  members  of  church  congrega- 
tions and  fraternities  to  be  buried  among  their  fellow 
worshippers  has  been  fully  respected.  A public  road- 
way which  passes  through  the  cemetery  forms  a divi- 
sion between  the  portion  consecrated  by  the  Estab- 
lished Church  and  the  portion  allotted  to  other  de- 
nominations. In  each  stands  a handsome  chapel. 
There  are  four  chapels  on  the  grounds,  one  each  for 
the  Church  of  England,  Nonconformist,  Roman  Cath- 
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olic  and  Parsees,  each  standing  in  their  respective 
grounds.  No  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  the 
chapels. 

There  is  a section  of  the  cemetery  devoted  to  each 
of  these  sects  and  one  for  Mohammedans,  as  well  as 
many  grounds  exclusively  reserved  for  guilds  and  so- 
cieties, such  as  Foresters,  Oddfellows,  Actors,  Com- 
missionaires, Chelsea  Hospital,  St.  Albans  Holborn, 
St.  Mary’s  Maybury,  etc. 

The  crematorium  is  a thirteenth  century  Gothic 
building,  including  a hall  or  chapel  48  by  24  feet. 


Communicating  with  this  are  the  crematorium,  wait- 
ing and  retiring  rooms. 

Many  lot  owners  pay  a lump  sum  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  lots  “in  perpetuity,”  and  these  sums  are 
invested  in  the  names  of  trustees,  and  so  handed  on 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  company  also 
places  a certain  sum  every  year  in  reserve  for  this 
purpose. 

The  annual  average  of  interments  is  about  3,500, 
and  there  have  been  a total  to  date  of  156,470.  Mr. 
John  B.  Walker  is  general  manager  of  the  company. 


ADAPTATION  OF  L’ART  NOUVEAU  TO  MAUSOLEUM  DESIGN 


The  Whitney  mausoleum,  in  Woodlawn  cemetery, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  is  the  first  application  of  L’Art  Nouveau 
to  cemetery  structures  that  has  come  to  our  notice.  It 
is  a style,  so  to  speak,  recently  adopted  by  French  arch- 
itects, which,  in  the  mausoleum  illustrated  herewith, 
appears  to  have  been  quite  effectively  worked  out.  The 
peculiar  type  of  ornament  is  well  accentuated  in  the 
hammered  and  carved  work  about  the  roof,  corners 
and  entrance.  The  scheme  of  ornament  is  also  carried 
out  in  the  design  of  the  bronze  doors,  the  panel  and 
name  above  them,  and  the  vases  at  each  side  of  tlu 


entrance.  The  idea  is  also  seen  in  the  granite  en- 
closure for  flowers  on  either  side  of  the  base. 

Woodlawn  Cemetery,  in  which  this  fine  mausoleum 
is  placed,  has  already  a number  of  costly  tombs  in 
memory  of  Detroit’s  first  families,  and  so  far  there  has 
been  considerable  diversity  in  design,  a fact  creditable 
alike  to  the  owners,  the  contractors  and  the  cemetery. 

The  structure  has  been  finely  executed  in  Barre 
granite  by  the  Harrison  Granite  Company,  and  is  a 
marked  departure  from  the  conventional  lines  followed 
.so  religiously  in  most  costly  mausoleums. 


'WHITNEY  MAUSOLEUM 
Woodlawn  Cemetery,  Detroit 
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The  Illinois  law  is  that  all  cemetery  trust  funds  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  be  invested  by 
them  in  safe,  interest  bearing,  securities  and  said  Board  of 
Directors,  shall  make  an  itemized  report  of  all  such  funds  in 
their  hands,  and  securities  taken  therefor,  every  two  years, 
to  the  county  judge  in  which  the  cemetery  is  located. 

Again  the  question  of  the  legal  protection  of  our  ceme- 
teries. It  is  true  we  have  ample  police  protection  within  the 
grounds  but  there  are  so  many  things  that  are  very  annoy- 
ing and  some  positively  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
cemetery  without  the  gates,  which  the  cemetery  police  can- 
not control. 

It  is  no  use  to  enumerate  them  here  as  they  are  common 
to  all  city  cemeteries.  Now  you  may  say  what  is  the  remedy, 
and  how  can  we  improve  our  cemetery  law? 

First,  I would  say  to  each  superintendent  make  yourself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  cemetery  laws  of  your  own 
state. 

Second,  Become  an  active  member  of  our  National  Asso- 
ciation, read  Park  and  Cemetery,  and  keep  in  close  touch 
with  as  many  of  our  most  progressive  superintendents  as 
possible. 

Third,  Form  an  organization  of  as  many  of  the  leading 
cemeteries  of  your  state  as  possible  if  you  do  not  already 
have  one,  and  through  your  judiciary  committee  secure  such 
additions  to  your  cemetery  laws  as  will  meet  urgent  demands. 

We  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  one  important  bill  through  the  legislature, 
and  have  several  more  pending  which  we  hope  and  expect  to 
have  passed  this  winter,  and  as  our  numbers  and  influence 
increase  we  confidently  expect  to  see  such  legislation  enacted 
as  will  be  of  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  cemeteries  of 
the  state. 


Annual  reports  o?'  extracts  froju  them,  historical  sketches, 
descriptive  circulars,  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  reqziested for  use  in  this  department* 


Serious  damage  was  recently  done  to  two  cemeteries  located 
near  the  town  of  Vallejo,  Cal.,  by  fire.  The  fire  was  care- 
lessly started  by  seme  campers,  and  very  rapidly  spread 
among  the  dry  grass  and  wild  shrubbery.  It  soon  reached  the 
Carquinez  and  St.  Vincent’s  Cemeteries,  and,  despite  every 
effort  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  fire,  the  flames  swept  all 
over  the  cemeteries.  The  damage  was  heavy. 

* * * 

Elmwood  Cemetery,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  doing  some  ex- 
tensive newspaper  advertising  which  its  management  believes 
is  proving  profitable.  They  advertise  especially  the  feature 
of  perpetual  care  which  is  something  new  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. John  R.  Gaudin,  secretary  and  treasurer,  who  is  in 
charge  of  their  work,  sent  some  specimens  of  their  news- 
paper advertising,  and  also  a photograph  of  the  ornamental 
grounds  about  the  entrance. 

* * * 

The  New  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery  Association  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Champaign,  III,  by  Frank  J.  Webster,  W. 
George  Kennard  and  Wesley  E.  King.  Capital  stock,  $50,000. 
The  association  will  improve  a tract  of  ioj4  acres  adjoining 


CEMETERY. 

the  old  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery,  from  plans  by  E.  S.  Boudinot, 
county  surveyor,  Danville,  111.  The  cemetery  will  be 
conducted  on  the  lawn  plan  and  all  lots  will  be  sod  with  per- 
petual care.  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Boudinot  were  in  Chicago 
last  month  visiting  the  principal  cemeteries. 

* * *■ 

Pine  Crest  Cemetery,  Mobile,  Ala.,  publishes  a monthly 
four-page  paper,  which  contains  many  interesting  facts  about 
cemeteries  in  general  and  about  Pine  Crest  in  particular.  It 
contains  a discussion  of  the  location  of  cemeteries,  advo- 
cating the  rural  tract  as  against  the  city  cemetery. 

* * * 

The  annual  report  of  Superintendent  William  Salway  of 
Spring  Grove  has  the  following  to  say  of  some  extensive 
improvements  now  under  way  there : “The  work  begun  four 
years  ago  of  laying  out  a new  tract  of  ground  for  future 
sections  and  lots  is  now  progressing  rapidly,  and  we  hope 
to  have  it  completed  by  the  spring  of  igo8.  This  new  im- 
provement embraces  40  acres,  nearly  all  of  which  is  very 
hilly  and  rugged,  necessitating  the  removal  of  about  190,000 
cubic  yards  of  earth,  and  when  finished  will  open  a very  at- 
tractive addition  to  the  new  part  of  the  cemetery.  From  the 
north  entrance  there  will  be  an  extended  view  to  the  south- 
west, with  sheets  of  water  interspersed  through  the  land- 
scape, making  an  effective  picture.  The  improvement  will 
add  nine  new  sections  of  lots,  two  miles  of  roads  requiring 
8,000  cubic  yards  of  stone,  10,000  feet  of  drain  pipe  of  various 
sizes,  15,000  feet  of  water  pipe,  120  catchbasins  and  3,000 
square  yards  of  paved  gutters,  all  of  which  will  require  an 
expenditure  of  about  $75,000.” 

The  annual  report  of  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery,  under  the 
management  of  the  New  London  Cemetery  Association,  New 
London,  Conn.,  reports  a number  of  substantial  improve- 
ments. An  avenue  has  been  macadamized,  and  the  general 
cutting  of  lots  has  been  more  extensive  than  usual.  About 
nine  hundred  lots  placed  under  care  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  have  received  fourteen  cuttings.  A nursery  of  young 
evergreens  was  planted  containing  about  1,400  trees. 

* * * 

What  the  Association  Has  Done. 

Editor  Park  and  Cemetery  : — The  twentieth  convention 
of  the  Association  of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents 
has  gone  into  history.  As  we  sit  in  the  quiet  of  our  homes, 
in  the  moments  of  thought  we  ask  ourselves,  how  has  the 
association  benefited  us?  and  we  answer,  in  many  ways.  It 
has  given  us  a broader  and  more  comprehensive  view  of 
landscape  gardening  and  a better  education  in  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers;  it  has  been  the  means  of  establishing  the  per- 
petual care  system  in  many  cemeteries  and  caused  many 
new  cemeteries  to  start  aright  in  this  direction ; it  has 
caused  unsightly  fences  and  curbings  to  be  removed  and 
has  caused  rules  to  be  made  prohibiting  their  erection  in 
the  future;  it  has  also  caused  rules  to  be  made  prohibiting 
corner  posts  above  the  grass ; it  has  caused  in  many  ceme- 
teries the  unsightly  grave  mounds  to  be  leveled,  and  in 
many  other  ways  its  good  influences  have  been  felt  through- 
out all  our  cemeteries.  We  have  learned  much  outside  of 
our  meetings  in  conversation  with  each  other.  Every  super- 
intendent that  has  attended  our  conventions  has  returned  to 
his  labors  a better  superintendent  if  he  had  an  ambition  to 
better  himself.  We  hope  to  see  a good  attendance  next  year 
in  our  eastern  city.  Providence  is  but  a short  distance  from 
Boston,  and  Lynn  and  Salem  are  but  a short  distance  from 
Boston,  and  Bro.  Creesy  and  myself  will  be  glad  to  welcome 
all  who  can  make  it  convenient  to  give  us  a call. 

William  Stone, 

Lynn,  Mass.  Supt.  Pine  Grove  Cemetery. 
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PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  THIS  MONTH  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 


American  Botanist  (A.  B.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Country  Life  in  America  (C.  L.  A.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c, 

Canadian  Florist  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Florists’  Exchange  (F.  E.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  5c, 

Forestry  and  Irrigation  (F.  I.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine  (G.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 


Civic  Improvement,  Home  Grounds. 

Civic  Centers  and  Public  Buildings. 
By  Stephen  Child.  Illust.  M.  J.  E., 
21:448-51.  Nov.  7,  ’06. 

Horticulture,  .How  to  Interest  Chil- 
dren in.  Illust.  C.  F.,  i;i-2.  Dec. 
I.  ’06. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Burbank,  Luther;  Review  of  His 
Work.  By  P.  O’Mara.  G.  C.  A., 
4:11.  Dec.  ’06. 

Landscape  Architecture  as  Applied 
to  Private  Estates.  Illust.  G.  C. 
A.,  4:107-9.  Dec.  ’06. 

Winter  Garden,  An  Outdoor.  By 
Leonard  Barron.  Illust.  G.  M., 
4:240-2.  Dec.  ’06. 

Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds. 

Dust  Suppressing,  on  Roads  and 
Playgrounds.  By  J.  A.  Pettigrew. 
Hort.  4:585.  Dec.  i,  ’06. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Berries  and  Berried  Plants  for 
Christmas.  Illust.  F.  E.,  22:700. 
Dec.  8,  ’06. 

Conifers  Ornamental.  By  A.  Hans. 

Illust.  Hort.  4:613. 
Chrysanthemums,  New  French.  By 
C.  H.  Payne.  Hort.  4:552.  Nov. 
24,  ’06. 

Hollies,  All  the  Worth  Growing.  By 
Wilhelm  Miller.  Illust.  G.  M., 
4:234-7.  Dec.  ’06. 

Legal  Relation  of  the  Nurseryman, 
His  Agent,  and  the  Customer.  By 
W.  M.  Babcock.  M.  H.,  36:441-5. 
Dec.  ’06. 

New  Plants  at  the  Chicago  Show.  By 
John  Thorpe.  Hort.  4:554-5.  Nov. 
24,  ’06. 

Picea.  By  A.  Hans.  Illust.  Hort. 

4:551-2.  Nov.  24,  ’06. 

Pine,  The  Red  (Notes  on  Forest 
Trees).  F.  L,  12:514-15.  Nov.,  ’06. 
Poisonous  Plants,  Our.  By  William 
Whitman  Bailey.  A.  B.,  11:57-63. 
Nov.,  ’06. 

San  Jose  Scale,  A Campaign  Against 
N.  N.  14:343-4.  Nov.,  ’06. 

Tree  Planting,  Fifty  Years  of.  By 


Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America  (G.  C. 
A.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture  (Hort.),  $1,00  year;  single 
copy,  5c. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist  (M.  H.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c.  ■ 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (M.  J. 
E.),  $3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

National  Nurseryman  (N.  N. ),  $1.00 

year;  single  copy,  10c. 


E.  Watson.  Illust.  C.  L.  A., 
11:47-50.  Nov.,  ’06. 

Viburnums  and  Dogwoods,  The  Best. 
By  W.  Miller.  Illust.  C.  L.  A., 
11:35-8.  Nov.,  ’06. 

Why  Are  Flowers  Double  and  What 
For.  By  John  Thorpe.  Hort.  614-15. 
Dec.  8,  ’06. 


NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

“Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,”  by  F.  A. 
Waugh,  the  author  says,  is  “the  first 
American  fruit  book  in  a quarter  cen- 
tury which  can  boldly  declare  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  professional  element  in 
fruit  growing.”  He  takes  the  position 
that  while  dwarf  fruit  trees  have  some 
commercial  possibilities  they  are  of  far 
greater  importance  to  the  small  house- 
holder, and  the  book  is  written  from 
this  point  of  view.  It  discusses  in  in- 
teresting and  readable  fashion  the  prop- 
agation, pruning  and  general  manage- 
ment of  dwarf  fruit  trees,  devoting 
separate  chapters  to  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  bush  fruits  and  fruit 
trees  in  pots.  The  book  is  illustrated' 
with  photographs  and  contains  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  pages.  Published 
by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  Chicago; 
price,  50  cents. 


OBITUARY. 

George  F.  Sawyer,  for  over  ii  years 
superintendent  of  Woodlawn  Cemetery, 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  died  October  8,  after  a 
brief  illness.  He  was  54  years  old. 
William  Snow,  assistant  superintendent, 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  grounds  for 
the  winter. 

* * * 

John  Dick,  superintendent  of  Fern- 
cliff  Cemetery,  Springfield,  O.,  died  at 
his  home  there,  November  17,  after  an 
illness  of  several  weeks.  Mr.  Dick  had 
been  superintendent  of  Ferncliff  Cem- 
etery since  1863,  and  is  credited  with 
bringing  about  a transformation  in  the 
condition  of  the  grounds.  He  was 
born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  in  1834.  His 
father  as  well  as  his  grandfather  were 


landscape  gardeners.  Educated  in  the 
grammar  schools  of  Scotland,  Mr. 
Dick  later  studied  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  of  Edinburgh.  After  serving 
his  apprenticeship  under  his  father  he 
served  under  prominent  landscape  gar- 
deners in  Edinburgh.  In  1854  he  came 
to  this  country  and  was  first  employed 
on  Long  Island  in  laying  out  parks  for 
New  York  people.  A few  years  later 
he  came  to  Cincinnati  and  in  the  fall 
of  1863  to  Springfield  upon  recommen- 
dation of  Adolph  Strauch,  then  super- 
intendent of  Spring  Grove  Cemetery. 
Since  then  he  had  devoted  his  entire 
time  and  energy  to  the  work  of  beau- 
tifying the  cemetery.  Two  children 
survive,  one  of  whom,  James  F.  Dick,  is 
assistant  superintendent  of  Ferncliff. 

* * * ^ 

George  Ellwanger,  of  the  nursery 
firm  of  Ellwanger  & Barry,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  died  November  26,  at  the  age  of 
ninety  years.  Mr.  Ellwanger  was  born 
in  1816,  at  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  and 
was  the  son  of  a grape  grower.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris 
and  the  University  of  Heidelberg  in 
Germany.  He  came  to  America  in  1835, 
and  with  Patrick  Barry  established 
the  Mount  Hope  Nursery  Company  in 
1839.  Mr.  Barry  died  on  June  23, 
1890. 

Messrs.  Ellwanger  & Barry  set  out 
together  to  create  and  supply  a demand 
for  fruit.  They  selected  their  stock 
in  Europe  by  personal  visits  to  France 
and  Germany,  shipping  the  stock  to 
this  country  in  sailing  vessels.  The 
nursery  comprised  seven  acres  at  first 
and  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  ex- 
tensive establishment.  Ellwanger  & 
Barry  also  established  large  nurseries 
in  Columbus,  O.,  and  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, and  subsequently  sold  them.  After 
producing  a brisk  trade  in  fruit  trees 
the  firm  created  a demand  for  orna- 
mental stock  which  increased  rapidly. 
From  the  pioneer  days  to  the  present 
time  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  wonder- 
ful progress  in  fruit  and  ornamental 
tree  culture,  much  of  which  has  been 
the  direct  result  of  the  firm’s  efforts. 
The  Mount  Hope  Nurseries  now  com- 
prise over  500  acres. 

Mr.  Ellwanger  was  always  identified 
with  every  public  enterprise  of  a help- 
ful nature.  For  many  years  he  was 
connected  officially  with  the  banking 
interests  of  Rochester.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  force  of  character,  de- 
termined purpose  and  sound  judgment 
and  throughout  his  long  and  success- 
ful career  maintained  an  enviable  rep- 
utation for  honesty  and  square  deal- 
ing. Mr.  Ellwanger  was  president  of 
the  Ellwanger  & Barry  Nursery  Com- 
pany, and  the  Ellwanger  & Barry  Real- 
ity Company ; first  vice-president  of 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art  out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 
etc, 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E,,  Editor, 

R,  J,  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St,,  CHICAGO 
Eastern  Office  s 

1538  Am.Tract  Society  Bldg,,  New  York, 

Subscription  Sl.OO  a Year  in  Advance. 
Foreign  Subscription  $1.50. 
Published  Monthly. 

Issued  on  the  15th  of  the  Month. 


the  Reynolds  Library  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Powers  Hotel  Company. 
He  was  a life  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pomol'ogical  Society,  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and 
the  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  and  a corresponding  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. He  was  also  a member  of  the 
Pundit  Club. 

In  1900  Mr.  Ellwanger  donated  eight 
acres  of  land  including  a large  build- 
ing which  is  now  used  as  a Home  for 
Aged  Germans  and  to  his  firm  the  city 
is  indebted  for  its  gift  of  beautiful 
Highland  Park.  He  was  a lover  of 
paintings  and  statuary,  and  in  his  home 
are  many  rare  works  of  the  sculptor’s 
and  painter’s  art.  Mr.  Ellwanger  was 
the  father  of  four  sons,  two  of  whom 
survive,  Wm.  D.,  being  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  nursery  firm.  The  late  H. 
B.  was  author  of  “The  Rose,”  and 
George  H.  who  died  last  spring  was 
also  the  author  of  several  works  on 
horticultural  subjects. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTES. 

A recent  issue  of  the  Franklin  Even- 
ing News,  of  Eranklin,  Pa.,  devotes  a 
page  to  an  interesting  history  of  Rocky 
Grove,  a suburb  of  that  town,  where 
Franklin  Cemetery  is  located.  C.  D. 
Phipps,  who  has  been  superintendent  of 


ENTRANCE  GATES  AND  FENCES 


Of  highest  grade  iron  and  wire  construction  for  parks,  cemeteries,  private 
estates  and  all  other  purposes. 

Enterprise  fences  last  longest,  look  best  and  cost  least.  Built  on  cast-iron 
foundations  which  do  not  corrode. 

The  only  firm  specifying  all  dimensions,  weight,  etc.  accurately. 

l^"Write  for  free  catalogue  of  many  designs 

ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  & FENCE  CO.,  386  S.  Senate  Av..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Greenhouses  of  Satisfaction 

They  satisfy  everybody.  For  p^rk  or  cemetery  they  are  unequalled.  The  outside 
pleases  the  eye,  the  inside  satisfies  the  mind  -and  the  pocket.  An  artistic  exterior — 
a practical  interior.  You  see  the  Premiers  are  built  by  specialists— that  is  why  they 
are  so  perfect.  Double  streng'th  everything".  A handy  man  can  erect  one  in  a few 
hours— that  is  because  they  are  so  portable. 

Write  for  iilustrated  list  4-0 

Chas.  H.  Manley,  Premier  Works,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  KILL  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

WITH 

FAIRMOUNT  SCALE  KILLER 


Also  makers  of  the 

CELEBRATED 
FAIRMOUNT 
WEED 
KILLER 

Order  through  your  Seedsman  or  address  the  makers 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  & Fairmount,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Prices  F.  0.  B.  Philadelphia. 

1 Gallon  - - - - $ 3.00 
5 Gallons  - - - - 14.00 
10  Gallons  - - - - 27.00 


One  gallon  makes  50  gallons 
of  treating  liquid  for  spray- 
ing all  kinds  of  trees.  Easily 
soluble  in  cold  water.  No 
heat  required. 


ARTISTIC  MEMORIALS 

In  Granite  and  Bronze 
for  Cemeteries  and  Parks 

SPECUL  DESIGNS  SUBMITTED 

For  Receiving  Vaults,  Memorial  Chapels, 
Mausoleums,  Sarcophagi  and  Public  and 
Private  Monuments,  to  be  erected  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States 


Harrison  Granite  Company 

Granite  Works,  Barre,  Vt. 


M ain  Office,  44  East  Twenty-third  Street 


NEW  YORK 


McKelvy  Montimenl^  Allegheny  Cent..,  Pittsburg. 
Erected  by  the  Harrison  Granite  Co. 


John  Reid,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Supt.  Mt.  Elliot  and  Mt.  Olivet  Cemeteries,  has  used  the 
Device  3,500  times  without  an  accident. 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich.  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  4,  1906. 

Gentlemen— In  justice  to  the  perfection  and  safety  of  the  mechanism  of  your  Casket 
Lowering  Device  as  well  as  Its  neat  appearance  when  in  use,  I wish  to  state  that  in  the 
cemeteries  under  my  charge  we  have  nine  of  your  Devices  in  use  and  used  them  at  least 
3.500  times  for  low’erlng  caskets  of  all  sizes  and  weights  without  a single  accident 
or  mishap.  John  Reid,  Superintendent  Mt.  Elliot  and  Mt.  Olivet  Cemeteries. 


Buy  the  best— There  is  none  just  like  it 

A Lowering'  Device  is  not  only  important  in  lowering  a casket, 
but  is  essential  in  softening  the  appearance  and  beautifying  the 
grave,  in  keeping, with  modern  funeral  furnishings.  Thirty-five 
sold  to  cemetery  officials  in  city  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  above  photo  shows  Device  and  Lining  over  the  grave.  The 
Border  and  Linings  are  fastened  together,  thereby  covering  the 
walls  of  the  grave  and  the  plank.  When  the  casket  is  placed  on 
the  webbing  and  you  are  ready  to  lower  the  same,  loosen  the  brake 
until  the  desired  speed  is  obtained,  and  then  step  back.  It  lowers 
the  Casket  safely  and  noiselessly  without  anyone  touching  the 
Device.  The  casket  can  be  raised  as  well  as  lowered.  A child’s 
3 feet  3 inches,  as  well  as  an  adult  6 feet  3 inches  case  or  grave 
vault  can  be  lowered. 

Our  Patent  Casket  Guides  are  also  shown.  These  keep  the 
Casket  from  catching  on  the  rough  box  and  for  directing  the 
Casket  squarely  into  the  grave  when  on  sloping  ground. 

This  Device  is  absolutely  safe,  easy  to  handle  and  elegantly 
fiinshed.  Also  manufacturers  of  Little  Giant  Telescoping  Device. 
The  entire  weight  0/  device  7S  founds. 

E.  R.  Butterworth,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Ex-President  of  the  National 
Funeral  Directors  Association,  sends  the  following: 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich.  Seattle,  Wash.,  Oct.  10,  1906. 

Gentlemen — I desire  to  say  that  I do  not  see  where  it  would  be  possible  to 
improve  on  your  Lowering  Device.  We  are  using  three  at  this  time  { ail  your 
make)  and  out  ot  three  thousand  interments  made  where  your  device  was 
used  I have  yet  to  have  the  first  accident. 

Most  respectfully,  E.  R.  Butterworth  & Son. 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 

Eastern  Offices BRANCH  OFFICES Western  Offices 

John MarsellusMfg.  Co., Syracuse, N.Y.  Cal. CasketCo.,San Francisco,  Cal, 
The  O.K.  Buckhout  Chem. Co.,  London, Eng.  Oregon  Casket  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Eekardt  Casket  Co.  Toronto,  Ont.  Los  Angeles  Coffin  Co., Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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that  cemetery  for  twenty-two  years,  is 
credited  with  being  one  of  the  leaders 
in  building  up  that  residential  commun- 
ity, and  in  developing  most  of  its  sub- 
stantial institutions. 

* * * 

R.  E.  Gifford,  formerly  superintend- 
ent of  Homeland  Cemetery,  Rootstown, 
O.,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
Maple  Grove  Cemetery,  Ravenna,  O., 
and  has  moved  his  family  to  the  latter 
town  where  his  duties  began  November 

Sth. 

* * * 

C.  T.  Shepherd,  for  many  years  su- 
perintendent of  West  Park,  Joliet,  111., 
has  resigned  his  position.  Friction  with 
commissioners  is  said  to  have  been  the 
cause. 

Jules  Fonta  has  been  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Edward  Baker  as  superintendent 
of  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans.  Mr. 
Fonta  is  an  old  French  gardener  who 
was  the  first  superintendent  of  Audu- 
bon Park.  He  has  been  in  the  nursery 
business  in  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Baker, 
the  retiring  superintendent,  was  pre- 
sented with  a gold  watch  as  a testi- 
monial of  esteem  from  employes  of  the 
park. 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Go. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

s X E /\  yvv 

ROLLERS 

OF  KIIN'OS 

For  rolling  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successful  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveway.^ 

Send  for  catalogtie. 


, 220  Broadway 


New  York  Office,  St.  Paul  Bldg. 


PERPETUAL  CARE  IN 

AMERICAN  CEMETERIES 

Reprinted  from  Park  and  Cemetery,  with  additions  of  criticisms 
and  forms  for  contracts  and  agreements. 

The  symposium  on  perpetual  care  recently  published  in  Park  and  Cemetery  has  been 
reprinted  in  book  form,  with  the  addition  of  critical  comments  by  W.  N.  Rudd,  a discus- 
sion by  W.  S.  Pirie  and  a number  of  legal  forms  for  perpetual  care  contracts.  A compen- 
dium of  the  best  practical  information  on  this  important  subject.  An  invaluable  aid  to 
cemetery  ofBcals  in  educating  tru-tees,  lot  owners,  and  others. 

Contents:  A Symposium  of  methods  of  the  leading  cemeteries;  Legal  Aspects  of  Per- 
petual Care,  W.  S.  Pirie;  The  Essentials  of  a Practical  System  of  Perpetual  Care  by  W. 
N.  Rudd ; Criticisms  and  Comments  on  the  methods  of  the  cemeteries;  Some  forms  for  con- 
tracts. Handsomely  bound  in  cloth;  62  pages,  price  60c.  3 copies  or  more  at  50c.  each. 

PARK  A^D  CEMETERY,  324  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  By  F.  A.  Waugh 

An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles  governing  outdoor  art,  with 
many  suggestions  for  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Illustrated,  12  mo.  Cloth;  price,  $0.50.  Sent  postpaid  by 

R.J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
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= New  Improved  = 

Adjustable  Lowering  Device 


Has  a new  PERFECTION  SAFETY  BRAKE,  which  cannot  get  out  of  order  and 
the  weather  cannot  affect  it.  It  is  absolutely  safe  and  positive  in  its  operation. 
Device  adjusts  in  width  and  length,  and  is  suitable  for  any  size  from  infant 
caskets  to  steel  grave  vaults.  Convenient  to  transport.  Always  ready  for  use. 
Easy  to  operate.  Write  your  jobber  for  catalogue  of  “ general  information,”  or  address 

National  Burial  Device  Company 

Coldwater,  Mich. 


vin 


PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 


BUYERS’  GUIDE 


A Ready  Reference  List  of  Firms  that  Furnish  Supplies 
for  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Town  Improvements, 
Classified  Advertisements  inserted  for  10c 
a line.  Minimum  price  50c. 


Animals  and  Fowl 

WATERFOWL  (Domestic  and  wild 
swans,  geese  and  ducks).  Cranes,  Squir- 
rels, Deer  and  other  animals  and  birds. 
Dr.  Cecil  French,  Naturalist,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Salway,  William,  Cincinnati.  (See  advt.) 


Burial  Vaults 

Bangor  Slate  Co.,  Bangor,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co  Bangor, 
Pa.  (See  advt.) 


Casket  Lowering  Devices 

Bomgardner  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 

National  Burial  Device  Co.,  Coldwater, 
Mich.  (See  advt.) 


Cemetery  Record  Books 

Interment  Records,  Lot  and  Index 
Books.  R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  (See  advt.) 


Concrete  Machinery 

Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  South 
Bend.  (See  advt.) 


Fences  and  Gates 

Enterprise  Foundry  and  Fence  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  (See  advt.) 

Stewart  Iron  Works,  Cincinnati.  (See 
advt. ) 

The  Vulcan  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  (See 
advt.) 


Fertilizers 

PULVERIZED  SHEEP  MANURE. 

Best  possible  fertilizer  for  lawns  and 
flowers.  Especially  adapted  to  Ceme- 
tery and  Park  use.  No  disagreeable 
odor  nor  unsightly  covering  over  the 
grass.  $4.00  per  barrel,  or  $25.00  per 
ton  F.  C).  B.  your  freight  station  east 
of  Denver.  Special  prices  on  car  lots. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Co., 

25  Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Bulbs  and  Flower  Seeds 

Beckert,  W.  C.,  Allegheny,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 


Grave  Lining  and  Earth  Covers 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  O.  (See 
advt.) 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 


Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

Albright  & Lightcap,  Llmaville,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Haase,  Leo  G.,  Oak  Park,  111.  (See 
advt.) 


Greenhouses — Heating  and 
Ventilation 


Lord  & Burnham  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Manley,  Chas.  H.,  St.  Johns,  Mich.  (See 
advt.) 

Pierson  U.  Bar  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


Hardy  Plants 

Ellwanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Meehan,  Thomas  & Sons,  Dresher- 
town.  Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Moon,  W.  H.  & Co.,  Morristown,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 

Smith,  W.  & T.  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  (See 
advt.) 


Insecticides 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Black  ant  exterminator, 

Non-poisonous  powder 
GEO.  H.  RANDALL, 

40  Bradbury  Ave., 
Wellington,  Mass. 


Landscape  Architects  and 
Gardeners 


H.  A.  CAPARN,  Landscape  Architect, 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Hare,  Sid.  J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (See 
advt.) 

JAMES  MACPHBRSON,  Consulting 
Landscape  Gardener,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Lawson,  Bellett,  Jr.,  Buffalo.  (See 
advt.) 

Nutter,  Frank  H.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
(See  advt.) 


Marble  and  Granite  Cleaners 

Harrison  Supply  Co.,  Boston.  (See 
advt.) 


Monuments  and  Receiving  Vaults 

Harrison  Granite  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
^See  advt.) 


Road  Making  and  Earth  Handling 
Machinery 

Austin-Western  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  (See 
advt.) 


GRADERS  for  the  care  of  Park  and 
Cemetery  drives,  also  Surfacing 
Graders  for  Landscape  Engineers 
and  Gardeners  are  manufactured  by 
the  Shuart  Grader  Co.,  Oberlln,  O. 


Kelly-Sprlngfield  Road  Roller  Co., 
Springfield,  O.  (See  advt.) 

Scholl,  Julian  & Co.,  New  York.  (See 
advt.) 


Rubber  Hose 

RUBBER  HOSE. 

for  florists,  seedsmen,  nurserymen,  gar- 
deners, parks  and  cemeteries,  etc.  Man- 
ufacturers’ Rubber  Co.,  48  Williams  Ave., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Seeds  (See  Flower  and  Dawn  Grass) 


Settees  and  Vases 

Jones,  M.  D.  & Co.,  Boston.  (See  advt.) 
Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Vulcan  Co.,  Detroit.  (See  advt.) 


POWER  SPRAYERS  for  all  classes  of 
work.  The  most  complete  line  built. 
Chain  driven  for  one  or  two  horses, 
gasoline  engine  driven,  in  3 styles. 
The  famous  Wallace  Pumps  on  all. 
Catalog  free.  Wallace  Machinery 
Co.,  Champaign,  111. 


Sprinkling  Wagons 

Austin  Western  Co.,  Chicago.  (See 
advt.) 


Tents 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 


Trees  and  Shrubs 

Andorra  Nurseries,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(See  advt.) 

Ellwanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


WM.  H.  HARRISON  & SONS,  Leba- 
non Springs,  N.  Y.  Hardy  nursery 
grown  and  collected  stock.  Trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  herbaceous  perennials  and 
covering  plants.  Send  for  catalog. 


Forest  Nursery  & Seed  Co.,  McMinnville, 
Tenn.  (See  advt.) 

Jones,  Hiram  T.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  (See 
advt.) 

Meehan  & Sons,  Thomas,  Dreshertown, 
Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Moon  Co.,  The  Wm.  H.,  Morrlsville,  Pa. 
(See  advt.) 

Smith  Co.,  W.  and  T.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Storrs  & Harrison  Co.,  Painesvllle,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


WE  ARE  GROWING  a large  line  of 
standard  fruits,  ornamentals  and  ever- 
greens for  patk  and  cemetery  planting 
and  commercial  orchards.  Get  our 
prices.  J.  Wragg  & Sons  Company, 
Waukee,  Iowa. 


Weed  Killers 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory,  Phil* 
adelphla.  Pa.  (See  advt.) 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


SEND  FOR  SPECIHEN  PAGES  

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
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IX 


Sergeant  Harrison  C.  Magoon,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  National  Cemetery 
at  Jefferson  Barracks,  near  St.  Louis, 
has  been  ordered  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  assume  the  duties  of  superintendent 
of  Arlington  National  Cemetery  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Superintendent  A.  B. 
Drum,  whose  death  was  recently  noted 
in  these  columns. 

* * * 

At  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  Highway  Association, 
held  in  Boston,  November  12th,  the  dis- 
cussion following  the  banquet  was  de- 
voted to  a consideration  of  the  best 
methods  of  preventing  the  excessive 
wear  of  macadam  roads  for  motor  ve- 
hicles. 

* * * 

James  C.  Parkinson,  who  assumed  the 
superintendency  of  Woodlawn  Ceme- 
tery, Baltimore,  last  June,  has  resigned. 
Before  going  to  Woodlawn  Mr.  Parkin- 
son was  superintendent  of  Greenmount 
Cemetery,  Baltimore. 

* * * 

At  the  third  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cement  Users, 
to  be  held  in  Chicago,  January  7th  to 
I2th,  1907,  the  Ideal  Concrete  Machinery 
Company,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  will 
have  an  interesting  exhibit  of  their 
Ideal  Concrete  Block  Machine.  During 
the  past  year  they  have  perfected  a com- 
plete brick  machine  which  can  be  used 
as  an  attachment  to  the  block  machine. 
Their  nevt  Model  “E”  Interchangeable 
block  machine,  fence  post  molds,  and 
their  Ideal  Concrete  Mixer  will  be  in- 
teresting features  of  the  exhibit.  This 
firm  recently  received  what  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  individual  order  for  con- 
crete machines  in  the  world,  amounting 
to  about  $250,000.  On  account  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  business  of  this 
firm  they  have  found  it  necessary  to 
vacate  their  present  factory  building, 
and  have  leased  the  plant  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Bissel  Plow  Company, 
which  will  give  them  three  times  their 
present  floor  space. 


Advertistmtnis,  Itmited  to  five  lines,  will  b 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  fo  cents  each 
insertion,  T words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order, 

WANTED — Position  by  an  experienced 
Landscape  Architect  and  Cemetery  Su- 
perintendent. Prefer  large  Cemetery  in 
Eastern  or  Middle  States  where  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  conduct  and  man- 
agement of  modern  cemeteries  will  be 
appreciated.  Address  A.  B.  C.,  care  Park 
and  Cemetery. 

WANTED — Position  by  an  experienced 
landscape  gardener  and  architect;  good 
experience  in  artistic  bedding,  in  plant- 
ing and  laying  out  grounds;  grower  of 
greenhouse  and  nursery  stock;  also 
aquatic  garden.  First-class  manager  for 
park  or  cemetery.  38  years  of  age;  mar- 
ried. Address  A.  P.,  care  Park  and 
Cemetery. 


Directory  of 

PARK, CEMETERY,  AND 
CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS 
And  Kindred  Organizations. 


American  Association  of  Park 
Superintendents. 

President,  Byron  Worthen,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Vice-Presidents,  John  Chambers,  Toronto, 
Ont. : John  W.  Duncan,  Boston;  Frederick 
Nussbaumer,  St.  Paul;  John  F.  Cowell.  Buf- 
falo: W.  S.  Manning,  Baitimore;  C.  E. 
Keith,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Secy.-Treas.,  F.  L.  Mulford,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Annual  Convention,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Aug. 
6-8,  1907. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents. 

President,  J.  C.  Cline,  Dayton,  O. 
Vice-President.  F.  R.  Diering,  New  York. 
Secy.-Treas.,  Bellett  Lawson,  Paxtang,  Pa. 
Twenty-first  Annual  Convention,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  1907. 

The  American  Civic  Association. 
President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

1st  Vice-Pres.  and  acting  Secretary,  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  William  B.  Howland,  New  York. 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 
Pres.,  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline.  Mass. 
Vice-Pre.s.,  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  St. 
James  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Lowrie,  166  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Secretary,  Downing  Vaux,  68  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
President,  J.  G.  Harrison,  Berlin,  Md. 
Vice-Pres.,  I.  W.  Hill,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Secy.,  George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Treasurer,  C.  D.  Yates,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Annual  Convention,  Detroit.  Mich.,  1907. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

Pres.,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 
Vice-Pres.,  Joseph  Lee,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  B.  P.  Clark,  Boston. 

Secy.,  Edw.  T.  Hartman,  4 Joy  St,  Bos- 
ton. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Orna- 
mental Horticulturists. 

Pres.,  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 

Vice-Pres.,  John  Westcott,  Philadelphia. 
Secy.,  P.  J.  Hauswlrth,  Chicago. 

Treasurer.  H.  B.  Beatty.  Oil  City,  Pa. 
Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America. 

Pres.,  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Unlv.  of  Neb., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Vice-Pres.,  Joseph  Crawford,  Philadelphia. 
Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  B.  Waters,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton,  New  York 
Botanical  Garden. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements 

Pres.,  R.  M.  Sherrerd,  Newark,  N.  J. 
First  Vice-Pres.,  James  Owen,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Secy.,  George  W.  Tillson,  Municipal  Bldg., 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Treasurer,  L.  V.  Christy,  Wilmington.  Del. 

Leagme  of  American  Municipalities. 
Pres.,  R.  G.  Rhett,  Mayor,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Vice-Pres.,  Henry  Bohl,  Columbus,  O. 
Treasurer,  W.  D.  Morgan,  Mayor,  George- 
town, S.  C. 

Secy.,  John  MacVicar,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents  and  OfiSciaJs, 
President,  M.  Whitaker,  B.  Liverpool. 
Vice-President,  George  VanAtta,  Newark. 
Secy.-Treas.,  G.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney. 

Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 

Pres.,  Edw.  G.  Carter,  Oakwoods,  Chicago. 
Vice-Pres.,  Arthur  J.  Graves,  Blooming- 
ton, 111. 

Secy.-Treas.,  John  E.  Miller,  Mattoon. 

New  England  Cemetery  Association. 
President,  Prank  M.  Floyd,  Portland,  Me. 
V.-Pres.,  G.  P.  Shandley,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Secy.-Treas.,  William  Allen,  Cambridge. 
Mass. 

Michigan  Cemetery  Association. 

Pres.,  Frank  Eurlch,  Woodlawn  Cemetery, 
Detroit. 

Vice-Pres.,  J.  W.  Burns,  Port  Huron. 
Secy.-Treas.,  Eugene  Goebel,  “Oak  Hill," 
Grand  Rapids. 

Next  Annual  Meeting,  Lansing,  1907. 


“The  essence  of  all  plant 
Ifrowth  is  li^ht;  the  more 
light,  the  quicker  and  more 
abundant  the  plant  growth.” 

For  years  greenhouse 
builders  have  been  striv- 
ing for  lighter  houses, 
realizing  that  all  other 
things  being  equal,  the 
house  admitting  the 
greatest  amount  of  light, 
gave  correspondingly 
greater  returns,  whether 
it  be  of  flowers,  fruits  or 
vegetables. 

Just  because  U - Bar 
Greenhouses  a.  re  the 
lightest  houses  built— 
they  grow  more  plants 
with  less  attention  than 
any  other  houses— not 
only  the  lightest  but  most 
enduring. 


Send  for  Catalogue 


U BAR 


PIERSON  U-BAR 
COMPANY 

Designers  and  Builders 

U-BAR  GREENHOUSES 

rietropolitan  Building 

4th  Avenue  and  23rd  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover— Made  in  oval 
form,  of  g reen  duck,  9 feet  6 inches  by  12  feet. 


Durfee  Grave  Linint!  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


Durfee  Lowerintf  Device  telescopes  in  length  and  width  and  may  be  used  for  any 
size  grave  and  is  practically  three  devices  in  one;  it  is  absolutely  reliable  and  the  most 
compact  for  carrying;  the  price  is  short  too.  Delivered  in  two  handsome  carrying  cases. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  MicHi^an 


WHITE  GLAZED 

TERRA-COTTA 


GRAVE  and  lot  markers 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO.,  Limaville,  Ohio 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decora- 
tion for  a grave.  Write  for  samples 
of  goods. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,  0. 


YOU  CAN  HELP 

to  make  friends  for  Park  and 
Cemetery  by  patronizing^  its 
advertisers  and  by  giving  the 
paper  credit  for  the  intro- 
duction when  corresponding 


Accurate  Records  of  Interments 

are  indispensable  to  a well-ordered  ceme- 
tery. Specimen  pages  of  record  books,  in- 
dexes of  interments  and  lot  diagram  books 
sent  on  application. 

B.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING.  PAT,  AUG.  13.  1901. 


These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  3^  inch,  4 inch 
and  5 inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
ery  Specialties.  Address,  LEO  G.  HAASE,  OAK.  EARK,  ILL. 


M.  D.  JONES  & CO., 

73  PortlandSt.,  BOSTON,  HASS. 

Makers  of 

GARDEN  AND  CEMETERY  ADORNMENTS 
IRON  RESERVOIR  VASES 


Bonqnet  Holders,  Chairs  and  Settees  in  a number 
of  styles.  Metallic  Wreaths  and  Crosses.  Cem- 


Berlin  Reservoir 
Vase,  the  best 
for  plants 


etery  Sign  Posts,  Lot  Marks,  etc. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOQUE  D. 


Boston  Panel  Settees  and 
Chairs;  can  be  shipped' 
packed  flat;  made  in  dif- 
ferent lengths. 


PARR  AND  CEMETERY 


AND 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


DEVOTTO  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PARKS, 
CEMETERlE&iiPUBLIC  PRIVATE  GROUNDS. 


Entered  at  Chicago  Post-Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Published  Monthly  by  R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


Vol.  XVI.  No.  1 1.  JANUARY,  1907  Subscription  j-  poreign'^ 


VIEW  IN  McKinley  park,  tacoma,  wash. 
See  page  211. 
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W.  & T.  SMITH  CO  600  Castle  Street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
ROSES,  CLEMATIS,  VINES,  PEONIES 

61  Years  CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  600  Acres 


\ 


Forest  Tree 
Seeds  and 
' Seedlings ' 

Catalpa  Speciosa,  Black  Locust, 
Ash,  Birch,  Red  Bud,  American 
Persimmon,  Elms,  Tulip  Poplar, 

R u s s i a n Mulberry,  Buckeye, 
Sycamore,  Black  Walnuts,  Cali- 
fornia Privet,  Wistarias,  Vir- 
g’inia  Creeper,  Yucca  and  various 
other  seedling's.  Tree  and  Shrub 
Seeds.  Send  for  Trade  List. 

FOREST  NURSERY  AND 
SEED  COMPANY 

R.  F.  D.  2,  McMinnville,  Tenn. 


idscape^Arch.itect 
'44WEaoleSt.  Buffalo: 


Planting  and  working  plans  furnished 
for  parks,  cemeteries,  public  and  private 
grounds.  Improvement  and  organization  of  ceme- 
teries a specialty.  Fifteen  years’  experience. 


Turn  it  Over  to  S.  J.  Hare 

Landscape  Architect 

If  you  want  the 
Best  Results 
with  the 

Natural  Features 
of  your 

Park,  Cemetery 
or 

Home  Grounds 
Preserved. 

3216  Campbell  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Ahua-ys  mention  Park  and  Cemetery 
•when  writing  to  advertisers 


SF^ECITWEIN  EVERGREENS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT.  All  lifting  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States.  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec/v 
ialty.  Catalogues  on  application.  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.,  r*  r-  MORRISVILLE,  PA* 

Philadelphia  Of&ce:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


OAKS  LINDENS  MAPLES  SHRUBS  EVERGREENS 

Complete  list  with  prices  upon  application. 

Hiram  T.  Jones,  Union  County  Nurseries, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


CINERARIA 

Large  Flowering  Prize,  Splendid  Mixed T.  P.,  $0.50 

Large  Flowering,  Semi  Dwarf  Prize,  Splendid  Mixed T.  P.,  .50 

PANSY,  SUPERB  MIXED 
Oz.,  $4.50  !4  oz.,  $1.15  M oz.,  $0.60 

W.  C.  BECKERT,  Allegheny.  Pa, 


Ohio 

Co. 


Structural 

4 Warren  Street 
SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


Manufacturer s of 


Iron  and 
Steel 
Fencing, 
Arches 


Entrance 

Gates, 

Mausoleum 

Doors, 

Lawn  Seats,  etc.,  etc. 


W|||Yp  FIM  crowning  glory  of  American  forests,  6 to  8,  8 to  10* 

CUIfls  20  to  12  feet,  all  other  sizes  up  to  4 to  6 inches  caliper. 
Large  stock  of  other  Shode  and  Ornamental  Trees;  Maple,  Oak,  Ash,  Birch, 
Alder,  Catalpa,  Linden,  Willow,  Poplar,  Etc.  Large  quantities  of  Oriental 
Plane.  A full  line  of  Weeping  and  Drooping  trees,  also  Evergreens,  Shrubs^ 
Vines,  Paeonlas,  and  other  herbaceous  plants.  50  acres  of  Hardy  Koses,  none 
better  grown.  A large  and  superb  lot  of  Gannas.  44  greenhouses  of  Palms, 
Perns,  Ficus,  Araucarias,  Geraniums,  Everblooming  Roses,  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention.  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Etc.,  by  mail, 
postpaid.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction.  Larger  by  express, 
or  freight.  An  elegant  168-page  Catalogue  FREE,  Send  for  it  and  see  what 
values  we  give  for  a little  money.  Many  choice  sets  cheap.  63  years,  1200  acres 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO.,  Box  413,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 
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ENTRANCE  GATES  AND  FENCES 

Of  hiehest  grade  iron  and  wire  construction  for  parks,  cemeteries,  private 
estates  and  all  other  purposes. 

Enterprise  fences  last  longest,  look  best  and  cost  least.  Built  on  cast-iron 
foundations  which  do  not  corrode. 

The  only  firm  specifying  all  dimensions,  weight,  etc.  accurately. 

l^"Write  for  free  catalogue  of  many  designs 

ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  & FENCE  CO.,  386  S.  Senate  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Austin  Reversible  Rollers 


Let  Us  Help  You 

I,et  us  help  you  make  your  planting  a 
success.  Our  seed  experience  of  over 
fifty  years  enablesus  to  give  you  expert 
advise  on  the  raising  of  various  vege- 
tables. This  you  will  fiud  scattered 
through  our  catalog.  You  need  good 
seed  to  start  with.  We  raise  and  sell 
only  that  kind,  and  guarantee  all  we 
sell  to  Le  fresh  and  reliable. 

C'atalojsue  Free. 

I J.J.  H.  GREGORY Marblehpad. 
&SON 

SEEDS 


Grooved  and  Bolted 


Slate  Grave  Vaults 


CLEAN.  STRONG.  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Can 
ship  at  short  notice.  Special  Attention  given 
to  Catacomb  and  Stractnral  Work.  Write  for 
prices  and  particulars  to  the  manufacturer. 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.,  Bangor, Penn. 


Distinctive  features 
A.nti«friction  roller 
bearings. 

Lar^e  Diameter 
R.eversible. 

Perfect  balance. 

Weight  can  be  added 
without  altering' 
proper  balance  or 
adding  pressure  to 
bearings. 

Five  sizes. 

Cri^hteen  different 
weights. 

Wriie  for  Jttujiraled  Catalogue  of  J>prinK}erj,  S'tveepers 
and  Earth  Handling  Machinery, 

THE  AUSTIN -WESTERN  CO.,  LTD. 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


Accurate  Records  of  Interments 

are  indispensable  to  a well-ordered  ceme- 
tery. Specimen  pages  of  record  books,  in- 
dexes of  interments  and  lot  diagram  books 
sent  on  application. 

B.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


Order 

Your 

Supplies 


From  dealers  who 
advertise  in  : : : 

PARK  and 
CEMETERY 

And  always  mention  the 
Paper  when  you  write. 
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Worth' 
Having 

Don’t  be  content  with 
our  telling  you  that  this 
new  creation  is  the  on- 
ly free  flowering  varie- 
gated althaea  (Rose  of 
Sharon)  but  write  for  a 
beautiful  colored  plate 
of  it  and  then  — well, 
you  simply  cannot  help 
including  Hibiscus  Syr- 
iacus  Meehani  Varie- 
gata  in  your  order.  These  plates  are  free  while  they  last  but  keep 
in  mind  that  the  plants  are  limited.  Better  write  at  once. 

Save  Money  on 

Trees  and  Shrubs 

Plant  in  nursery  rows  some  of  our  young  stock.  Use  good,  well- 
rotted  manure  and  after  one  season’s  growth  you  will  have  fine, 
bushy  shrubs;  worth  many  times  their  first  cost  and  ready  to  trans- 
plant to  permanent  positions.  We  make  a specialty  of  furnishing 
this  class  of  stock  to  nurserymen  throughout  the  country  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  parks  and  cemeteries  too  could  not  use  it  to  advan- 
tage. It  is  an  excellent  investment. 

Address  Box  X for  “ Special  List  ” just  issued. 

Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Inc. 

Growers  of  Highest  Grade  Hardy  Plants 
Dreshertown,  BoxX.  Pa. 


Build 
Concrete  Walls 


An  Ideal  Concrete  Machine  should  be 
part  of  the  equipment  of  every  park  and 
cemetery,  for  making  concrete  blocks  from 
sand,  gravel  and  cement.  With  it  can  be 
made  the  most  practical,  ornamental  and 
inexpensive  ma'erial  for  the  construction 
of  boundary  and  retaining  walls,  entrance 
columns,  corner  stones,  buildings,  etc.  Sup- 
plies material  for  every  building  purpose, 
adapted  to  any  architectural  design. 

IDEAL 

Concrete/  Machine 

May  be  operated  by  any  la- 
borer without  special  experi- 
ence. Simple  in  construction 
—almost  without  mechanism. 

No  springs,  chains,  wheels  or 
gears.  Adaptable  to  any  size 
block  within  capacity,  and 
countless  face  designs.  Plain, 
tooled,  ornamental  and  natural 
' stone  effect.  Rapidly  and  profitably 
operated  by  one  man. 

Catalogue  and  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions of  ideal  Block  construction  sent  tree. 

IDE/U.  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO..  Dept.  X. 
Soutli  Bend,  Indiana. 

MUSSENS.  1.1  M TED  . MONTREAL,  CAN.,  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  CANADA 


SUPPLIES  FOR  CLEANING 
GRANITE  AND  MARBLE 

I Our  COMBINATION  BOX  of  materials  for 
CLEANING  MONUMENTS,  removing  moss, 
eradicating  stains,  iron  rust,  etc.,  should  be 
used  at  every  cemetery,  and  will  be  found 
useful  at  parks.  This  box  contains 

One  (1)  Can  of  Champion  Moss  Killer  for  cleaning  all 
kinds  of  granite,  marble,  brownstone  and  limestone. 
One  (1)  box  of  Granite  Stain  Eradicator  for  perma- 
nent removal  of  oil,  iron,  sap,  and  acid  stains  from 
granite. 

Two  (2)  lbs.  of  best  selected  Anclote  Sponges. 

Six  (6)  of  the  finest  Tampico  Scrub  Brushes  made. 

Two  (2)  extra  fine  quality  Steel  Wire  Brushes. 

Five  (5)  Purified  Pumice  Bricks. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  selected  Oxalic  Acid. 

Five  (5)  lbs.  imported  selected  Lump  Pumice  Stone, 
filed  and  smoothed. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  extra  fine  Blue  Grit. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  Superior  Brown  Grit. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  the  finest  quality  Red  Grit. 

One  (1)  Carborundum  Brick,  coarse. 

One  (1)  Carborundum  Brick,  fine. 

The  box  complete,  including,  packing  F.  0.  cars, 
Boston,  oMas5.,  $9.50  net.  yV 

Positively  the  largest  concern  in  this  country  handling 
the  above  supplies  exclusively. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST  SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Remember,  vie  positively  guarantee  the  quality  of 
everything  vie  sell.  This  alVuays  insures  your  getting  the 
very  best  goods  that  are  manufactured. 

HARRISON  SUPPLY  CO.  - BOSTON,  MASS. 

5 and  7 Dorchester  Ave.  Extension 


THE  BOMGARDNER 


Lowering 

Device 


The  cut  shows 
the  double- 
telescoping 
steel  device  in 
its  extreme  siz- 
es. It  can  be 
changed  from 
20  in.  to  34  in. 
in  width,  and 
from  79  in.  to 
92  in.  in  length 


- ■] 

ASK  r 

1 

The  Bomgardner  ’ 
Manufacturing  Co. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


FOR  CATALOG 
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Preservation  of  Niagara  Falls 

In  this  opening  month  of  the  New  Year  it  certainly 
is  a pleasing  duty  to  urge  our  readers  and  all  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  assist  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion in  its  campaign  to  preserve  that  world-renowned 
cataract  of  ours.  In  the  meetings  recently  held  be- 
fore Secretary  of  War  Taft,  the  matter  in  its  present 
bearings  was  seriously  threshed  out,  and  by  all  indi- 
cations largely  in  favor  of  the  people.  But  there  is 
much  work  to  be  done,  and  another  meeting  before 
Secretary  Taft  is  ordered  for  January  14.  In  fact,  in 
such  a battle  nothing  can  be  considered  safe  until  the 
international  treaty  is  both  negotiated  and  ratified  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  We  may  safely 
leave  the  fight  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Civic 
Association,  but  it  must  have  both  personal  and  finan- 
cial help.  This  necessity  is  eloquently  set  forth  in 
the  recent  literature  issued  from  the  general  offices, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  literature,  by  the  way,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  instructive.  Funds  are  ur- 
gently needed,  and  it  really  behooves  all  those  inter- 
ested  in  Niagara  Falls,  and  that  should  be  all  Ameri- 
cans at  least,  to  aid  the  association  to  lift  its  moderate 
deficit  and  provide  the  “sinews  of  war”  for  a continu- 
ance of  the  campaign. 

Ng 

» Museums  in  Our  Parks 

In  consequence  of  an  offer  of  a public  spirited  citi- 
zen of  Chicago  to  place  his  large  collection  of  war 
relics  in  Garfield  Park,  provided  an  appropriate  site 
be  set  apart  and  a suitable  building  erected,  the  whole 
question  of  museums  in  parks  has  been  investigated. 
It  transpires  that  the  state  laws  grant  no  powers  or 
authority  to  the  park  com.missioners  to  furnish  sites 
or  appropriate  money  for  a museum  to  house  and  dis- 
play the  “Gunther  Collection  of  War  Relics,”  but  do 
permit  museums  for  the  display  of  objects  pertaining 
to  national  history  or  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  law 
appears  to  be  exact  in  these  definitions,  and  in  some 
quarters  efforts  are  to  be  made  at  the  present  session 
of  the  Illinois  legislature  to  broaden  out  the  law  to 
meet  such  cases.  In  the  report  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Jens  Jensen,  general  superintendent  of  the  West 
Side  park  system,  there  is  a decidedly  discouraging 
note  on  the  scheme.  Mr.  Jensen  argues  that  in  view 
of  the  improvements  designed  for  Garfield  Park,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  provide  the  necessary  ten  acres 
for  the  proper  surroudings  of  such  a museum,  and 
that  whatever  buildings  are  erected  in  a recreation 
park  should  be  subservient  to  the  landscape  and  not 


dominate  it.  He  suggests  that  such  a museum  should 
be  centrally  located  in  large  cities,  or  on  land  fronting 
the  parks.  Mr.  Jensen’s  views  are  well  grounded,  and 
while  he  believes  that  there  is  much  in  this  collection 
of  great  value  to  the  people,  he  also  thoroughly  be- 
lieves that  such  a museum  should  be  located  where  it 
will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  greatest  number. 
Apart  from  the  park  interests,  however,  this  collec- 
tion should  find  an  appropriate  home  somewhere. 

^ 

Access  to  Public  Parks 

Pittsburg’s  beautiful  parks.  Highland  and  Schenley, 
are  not  patronized  by  the  public  as  they  should  be  on 
account  of  their  comparative  inaccessibility,  notwith- 
standing which,  the  mayor  opposes  a measure,  recently 
introduced  into  the  council,  making  an  appropriation 
for  a trolley  line  to  Schenley  Park.  It  has  been  an 
oft-expressed  criticism  that  Pittsburg’s  finest  parks 
were  only  intended  for  the  rich  who  can  afford  to 
drive,  and  such  a criticism  is  full  of  dynamite  so  far 
as  the  masses  are  concerned.  One  can  hardly  under- 
stand the  policy  of  such  an  important  city  as  Pittsburg 
maintaining  such  extensive  parks  as  those  mentioned 
above,  without  providing  means  of  access  to  them  by 
those  for  whom  they  are  mainly  intended.  The  policy 
is  a shortsighted  and  dangerous  one;  for  the  parks  in 
the  larger  industrial  centers  are  the  breathing  places 
for  the  people,  where  healthy  minds  in  healthy 
bodies  are  developed,  and  where  new  views  of  life 
and  labor  are  encouraged.  This  feature  of  Pittsburg’s 
park  system  should  be  immediately  remedied. 

Ng 

Billboard  Advertising 

It  is  not  intended  to  let  this  subject  rest  until  ab- 
solute control  of  its  obnoxious  features  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  authorities  representing  the  people.  Manifest 
improvement  is  already  observed  from  the  campaign 
thus  far  conducted,  but  the  work  still  ahead  is  so 
great  that  no  respite  must  be  permitted  in  the  activity 
being  waged  to  bring  this  method  of  commercial  ad- 
vertising under  subjection.  An  article  appeared  in 
the  January  “Century,”  in  which  pictorial  suggestions 
were  made  by  American  artists,  illustrating  the  idea 
of  treating  advertising  as  an  art,  in  which  beauty  is 
called  into  service.  The  writer  says  we  are  “in  the 
childish  period  of  advertising,  the  era  of  Chinese 
gong  and  firecracker  methods.”  We  have  allowed  all 
too  much  freedom  in  ways  and  means  of  pushing  com- 
mercial schemes,  honest  and  otherwise ; and  that  free- 
dom has,  as  it  always  will  when  subject  to  a mini- 
mum of  control,  resolve  itself  into  license.  We  are 
all  now  strenuously  working  to  control  this  license, 
and  the  prospects  of  success  are  rapidly  brightening 
though  there  is  work  enough  ahead  to  be  sure. 
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THE  PARK  SYSTEM  OF  TACOMA,  WASHINGTON 

By  E.  R.  Roberts 

Svperi7ite7ident  of  Parks 


Tlie  growing  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the 
parks,  boulevards,  home  grounds,  school  grounds  and 
play  grounds  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  attests  the  earnest 
desire  of  her  citizens  for  a city  beautiful.  They  are 
not  to  rest  contented  with  a mere  grass  plat  of  \er- 
dure.  Householders  have  planted  the  boundary  lines 
of  their  grounds  with  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and 
bulbs.  A remarkable  number  of  roses  are  used  for 
the  reason  that  they  flourish  to  a Rosa  pcrfccta  on  the 
shores  of  Puget  Sound.  The  rose  is  planted  annually 
by  thousands,  propagated  by  cuttings  at  home.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  cuttings  are  given  to  the  children 
every  year  from  the  parks.  A great  festival  is  held 
for  several  days  every  year.  Early  in  June  the  feast 
of  roses  commences.  The  ministers,  merchants  and 
the  hotel  keepers  throughout  the  city  decorate.  Every 
home  has  a rose  garden  and  strangers  are  presented 
with  garlands  when  they  visit.  It  is  a very  land  of 
roses.  We  could  name  five  hundred  varieties  that 
grow  perfectly  here  without  protection.  Not  only 
roses,  but  large  numbers  of  bulbous  perennials,  lilies, 
auratum,  rubrum,  longiflorum ; hyacinths,  tulips,  croc- 
usus,  narcissus,  snow  drops,  and  the  lily  of  the  valley 
are  planted.  No  flower  garden  is  complete  without 
the  spring  beauties. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  the 


THE  MAIDEN’S  MEETING. 
Point  Defiance  Park. 


popular  love  for  beauty  is  seen  in  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  park  development.  Sixteen  years  ago  we  had 
title  to  only  thirty  acres  of  land  for  park  purposes. 
Now  we  have  thirteen  hundred  acres  of  park  land 
situated  north,  south,  east  and  west  of  the  city,  and 
more  that  is  under  cultivation.  Point  Defiance,  the 
leading  park  of  the  city,  is  in  fact,  the  gem  of  all  in 
this  part  of  the  United  States,  with  its  640  acres  of 
natural  woodland,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
waters  of  Puget  Sound,  giving  a sandy  and  gravely 
beach  for  miles.  There  are  trees  from  twelve  inches  to 
two  hundred  feet  high  in  this  park,  eight  miles  of  wood- 
land avenues,  ten  miles  of  trails  and  pathways,  and 
two  great  bridges.  One  of  these,  200  feet  long,  is  built 
of  three  thousand  cedar  logs,  from  twelve  inches  to 
six  feet  in  diameter.  The  other  is  150  feet  long.  The 
well-stocked  zoo  has  two  bear  courts  and  dens,  built  of 
rock,  cement  and  iron,  at  a cost  of  $3,000.  The  other 
animals  include  seven  buffaloes,  five  elks  and  five  deers, 
seven  kangaroos,  four  Angora  goats,  seven  coyotes, 
besides  foxes,  lynxes,  monkeys,  wild  cats,  raccoons, 
badgers,  eagles,  hawks,  owls,  magpies,  doves,  parrots, 
cockatoos,  swans,  geese,  ducks,  peacocks,  Guinea  hens, 
fancy  chickens — 200  birds  and  fowl  in  all.  In  addition 
to  the  native  species  there  are  specimens  from  South 
America,  Australia,  Alaska,  California,  Mexico.  Six 


GRANDMA’S  WALK,  POINT  DEFIANCE  PARK. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
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LINCOLN  PARK.  OVERLOOKING  BAY  AND  MOUNT  TACOMA. 
Tacoma.  Wash. 


ornamental  shelter  houses,  all  of  different  design,  were 
built  last  year,  and  six  more  are  to  be  erected  this  com- 
ing year.  All  improvements  are  in  keeping  with  the 
natural  character  of  the  surroundings.  On  the  be^ch 
are  baths  accommodating  over  500  people,  and  a 
casino,  a large  octagonal  building. 

Thousands  of  people  from  this  and  the  surrounding 
cities,  pass  their  afternoons  and  evenings  in  this 
beautiful  park,  and  grow  into  social  freedom  by  the 
influence  of  easy  intercourse,  in  the  space  and  beauty 
that  surround  them.  In  the  southeast  corner  the  zoo- 
logical and  flower  gardens,  water  garden,  rose  garden 
and  conservatory  are  situated.  There  were  15,000  feet 
of  drain  tile  used  in  this  part  of  the  grounds  this  year, 
ten  thousand  feet  of  water  pipes  laid  and  a six 
thousand  gallon  reservoir  built.  A handsome  arch- 
way, built  of  cedar  with  rock  foundation,  is  thirty 
feet  wide  and  twenty-five  feet  high,  with  gate  for 
pedestrians  on  each  side.  All  the  cedar  used  for  build- 
ing comes  from  the  logs  of  fallen  trees,  of  which  we 
have  thousands  as  good  now  as  they  were  before  they 
fell,  fifty,  seventy-five  and  one  hundred  years  ago. 
We  never  allow  the  ax  on  a living  tree,  and  dead  or 
alive,  no  tree  is  cut  without  orders  from  the  super- 
intendent. 

The  conservatory  is  100  by  25  feet,  in  three  apart- 
ments, heated  by  hot  water,  for  the  general  collection 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Our  summer  bedding 


plants  are  raised  here  like  everything  else  we  propa- 
gate at  home,  and  we  beg  the  stock  to  propagate 
from.  We  handle  over  100,000  plants  and  bulbs  in 
all  the  flower  gardens,  this  not  including  annuals. 
Grandmothers’  beds  of  flowers  flourish  every  summer 
in  every  garden,  and  give  greater  satisfaction  than 
carpet  work,  which  is  not  in  keeping  with  art,  as  pre- 
scribed by  nature.  We  propagate  20,000  shrub  Cal- 
ceolarias in  cold  frames  every  year,  using  pure  sand. 
Very  little  protection  is  needed.  Their  gold  and  green 
blending  charms  the  visitors,  especially  the  easterners, 
who  say  they  never  see  them  in  the  parks  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  even  Boston. 

We  have  an  abundance  of  both  spring  and  summer 
flowers.  Over  75,000  bulbs  were  planted  this  fall,  in- 
cluding hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissus,  crocuses,  wall- 
flowers, primroses,  Arabis,  forget-me-nots,  Pyreth- 
rum  aureum  and  silver  thyme,  for  borders.  In  plant- 
ing the  beds,  we  plant  the  Arabis  thick  to  cover  the 
soil,  thus  giving  the  bulbs  a green  carpet  and  pro- 
tecting the  flowers.  We  use  thousands  of  wallflowers, 
preferably  the  single  ones,  every  fall,  in  solid  beds  and 
borders,  and  10,000  pansies.  After  the  bulbous  dis- 
play is  over,  we  plant  all  these  beds  and  borders  again, 
using  cannas,  caladiums,  celosias,  heliotropes,  gerani- 
ums, fuschias.  Calceolaria  rugosa,  perilla.  Coleus  and 
many  others.  We  also  use  asters,  stocks,  lobelias 
candytuft  and  alyssums.  In  the  borders  we  sprinkle 
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a good  lot  ot  mignonette,  reseda  (Henderson's  large 
dowering).  This  sweet  scented  plant  comes  to  perfec- 
tion and  is  much  admired.  The  rose  borders  are  con- 
structed so  as  to  have  an  arch  eighteen  feet  wide  and 
ten  feet  high  over  the  walks.  The  walk  is  six 
feet  wide  and  the  border  five  feet  on  each  side.  These 
two  borders  are  planted  with  pansies  every  fall.  Climb- 
ing roses  that  give  satisfaction  without  protection  are 
used,  among  which  are:  William  Allen  Richardson, 
Reve  d’  Or,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Madame  Alfred  Carriere, 
Reine  Marie  Henrietta,  Gloire  De  Dijon,  Banksia 
White,  Camarque,  Celine  Forestier.  These  give  a 
solid  bower,  and  below  in  the  shade  are  the  pansies 
talking  and  smiling  by  the  thousands.  These  arch- 
ways are  i,ooo  feet  in  length.  Some  of  our  favorite 
varieties  in  borders  and  squares  are:  General  Jaque- 


are:  Douglas  Fir  (Pseudotsuga  titifolia)  White  Fir,  m 
Yew  (Taxus  brevifolia)  Hemlock  (Tsuga  Merten-  1 
siana)  Cedar  (Thuya  giganteum)  Manzanita,  (Arbu-  1 
tus  arctostapholos  glauca)  Maple  (Acer  macrophy-  g 
lum)  Alder,  (Alnus  Washingtonianum)  Vine  Maple, 
(Acer  cercinatum)  balsam,  (Populus  balsamifera) 
Dogwood,  (Cornus  nuttalli)  Red  Dogwood,  (Cornus  J 
pubescens)  Black  Willow,  (Salix  nigra)  Long  J 
Leaved  Willow,  (Salix  longifolia)  Hazel,  (Corylus  2 
rostrata)  Red  Elder,  (Sambucus  racemosa)  Salal,  i 
( Gaultheria  Myrsinatus)  Berberis  aquifolium,  Ber- 
beris  nervosa,  Crabapple,  (Pyrus  Revulares)  Servis 
berry,  (Amelanchier  alnifolia)  Choke  Cherry,  (Prun- 
ues  demissa)  Wild  lilac.  Mock  Orange,  (Philadelphus  ! 
Lewis!)  Arrowwood,  (Spirea)  four  species;  Vacci-  J 
num,  four  species.  Flowering  Currant,  Salmonberry, 
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minot.  La  France,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Pearl  De  Jar- 
dins,  Malmaison,  Agrippina,  Hermosa,  Madam  Caro- 
line Testout,  Homer,  Alfred  Colomb,  Anna  Dries- 
bach,  Saffrano,  Marie  Bauman,  Madame  Victor  Ver- 
dier,  John  Hopper,  Jules  Margottin,  Paul  Neyron. 
This  rose  is  par  excellent  of  all  the  roses  we  grow. 
It  is  the  largest  and  the  cleanest  of  all.  One  rose 
measures  six  and  seven  inches  across.  Pappa  Gau- 
tier, Nephetos,  Regulus,  Madame  Plantier,  Magna 
Charta,  standard  Roses  are  budded  on  our  native  wild 
rose.  We  have  some  budded  ten  years  ago. 

We  have  a .small  lake  for  water  plants  well  stocked 
with  gold  fish  and  lilies.  Most  of  the  nymphaeas  are 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  native  plants  that 
have  been  collected  give  a very  attractive  margin  for 
this  bed  of  beautiful  water  lilies.  Another  water  scene 
is  the  lake,  where  we  have  the  water  fowls,  sixty-five 
of  them,  collected  in  one  year. 

Among  the  native  trees  and  shrubs  in  this  park 


two  species.  Blackberry,  two  species. 

The  fern  family  are  very  numerous  all  over  the 
woodland,  some  species  growing  as  high  as  six  feet  in 
a season,  and  there  is  a wonderful  undergrowth  of 
many  other  plants.  ) 

Beautiful  Wright  Park  embraces  thirty  acres  al-  . 
mo.st  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  original  site  was  % 
a ravine  and  was  donated  by  C.  B.  Wright,  of  Phila- 
delphia,  who  was  the  founder  of  Tacoma.  Sixteen  « 
years  ago  it  was  laid  out  by-  E.  O.  Schwaegerl,  gard-  it 
ener  in  charge,  who  left  the  city  before  it  was  com-  , 
pleted.  The  present  superintendent  completed  the  M 
work  and  planted  it. 

The  place  is  now  a veritable  bower,  with  gravelly^* 
walks  and  roadways  winding  between  a vivid^B 
greensward,  relieved  here  and  there  with  banks  of^| 
flowers  and  rainbow-hued  shrubbery.  It  contains  two^B 
artificial  lakes,  some  interesting  rockwork  and  a rustic^H 
bridge  with  appropriate  planting. 
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A statuary  overlook  on  the  water  is  very  effective. 
Fine  specimens  of  silver  and  yellow  birch  and  droop- 
ing willows  are  found  here.  About  200  species  of 
trees  and  shrubs  grow  in  this  park,  nearly  all  exotic 
and  imported.  They  were  planted  sixteen  years  ago. 
Trees  of  American  propagation  are  now  used  for  all 
of  the  parks  with  our  native  trees  and  shrubs. 

Some  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  growing  in  this  park- 
are : Araucaria  imbricata,  Secpioia  gigantea,  Cedrus 
deodara,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Cupressus  Lawsoni- 
ana  nana,  Monterey  Cypress,  European  Holly,  Rhodo- 
dendron, Juniper,  Irish  and  Japan,  Eucalyptus  Ai\stral- 
ian,  Laurestinus,  Portugal  Laurel,  Buxus  arborescens, 
Berberis  Thunbergii,  Azaleas,  Retinospora  plumosa 
aurea,  Pinus  Austrica,  Taxus,  three  species,  English 
Laurels,  Veronicas,  Elms,  Norway  Maples,  Silver 


be  had  an  unobstructed  view  of  Commencement  Bay, 
the  city,  and  Monnt  Tacoma,  the  grandest  of  all  the 
mountains  with  its  perpetual  covering  of  snow,  forty 
miles  away.  Besides  our  native  trees  and  shrubs, 
hundreds  of  exotics  of  our  own  propagation  by  seed 
and  cuttings  have  been  planted.  Like  other  parks 
we  built  drinking  fountains,  using  small  boulders  and 
cement  for  this  purpose.  Gold  fish  basins  and  spray- 
ing fountains  also  add  to  the  scenes  and  a monument 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  is  soon  to  be  erected. 

McKinley  Park  has  distinctive  features  which  give 
it  an  individuality  of  its  own.  It  is  located  on  a side 
hill  at  a good  elevation,  overlooking  the  Tideflats 
and  the  main  shipping  and  business  part  of  the  city. 

Ornamental  shrubbery  has  been  arranged  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  natural  growth  and  the  contour  of 
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Maples,  Scarlet  Oak,  Sycamores,  Birch,  Larches, 
European,  Chestnuts,  Weigelas,  Spiraeas,  Sumachs, 
Snowballs,  Japan,  Forsythias,  Hydrangeas,  Aralia 
Japonica,  Lindens,  Thorns,  Primus  Pissardi,  Peaches, 
Mulberries,  Sorbus,  European,  Cydonias,  Lilacs. 

A number  of  interesting  pieces  of  statuary  are  also 
placed  in  this  park. 

Lincoln  Park  is  another  example  of  what  can  be 
done  by  intelligent  landscape  gardening.  It  is  located 
south  of  the  city  on  a point  of  land  where  two  ravines 
meet.  Formerly  the  place  was  an  eyesore,  but  it  is 
now  clothed  with  its  natural  grace  and  beauty.  The 
paths  wind  down  the  hills  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulch, 
giving  interesting  glimpses  and  surprises,  with  flowers 
and  shrubbery  at  every  turn.  Rustic  settees  are  so 
arranged  that  on  every  view  point,  the  visitor  may 
rest  and  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  place.  Five  acres 
of  these  grounds  form  an  open  lawn.  From  this  may 


the  land.  One  can  sit  upon  a rustic  bench  and  gaze 
for  hours  at  the  panorama  spread  out  below.  Directly 
beneath  one’s  feet  is  the  busy  manufacturing  district  of 
the  east  end,  and  the  whir  of  machinery  can  be  plainly 
heard.  Along  the  bay  front  may  be  seen  stately  ships 
riding  at  anchor  or  lined  up  alongside  the  miles  of 
warehouses,  gorging  themselves  with  their  cargo. 
Tugs  are  puffing  about  and  one  gets  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  the  sail  of  a pleasure  boat.  The  people 
make  great  use  of  this  park  on  summer  evenings. 
Many  summer  and  spring  bulbs  and  plants  are  used 
here  every  year,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  preserve 
all  the  native  flora.  Only  half  of  this  park  tract  is 
improved. 

Firemen’s  Park,  one  acre  of  land,  north  of  Central 
Fire  Station,  is  located  on  a bluff  that  terminates  on 
a railroad  grade  100  feet  below.  It  is  suitably  decor- 
ated for  comfort  and  pleasure,  and  is  a magnificent 
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site  from  which  to  watch  the  incoming  ships  and  the 
outgoing  ironclads. 

Ferry  Park,  sometimes  called  Tacoma  Statuary 
Garden,  is  embellished  with  some  fine  imported  statu- 
ary from  Genoa,  presented  by  C.  P.  Ferry.  When 
finished  it  will  be  a beautiful  monument  to  the  donor, 
who  did  much  to  encourage  the  building  of  parks  and 
boulevards. 

Small  tracts  on  south  Seventh  street.  North  E 
street,  Spanaway,  380  acres,  and  the  Parkway,  86 
acres,  are  not  improved. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  think  that  we  need  good 
roads,  and  when  the  plans  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
engineers  are  completed,  all  the  boulevards  will  be 
too  feet  wide,  except  some  five  or  more  miles,  which 
will  be  150  or  120  feet.  The  system  takes  in  all  the 
lakes  south  of  the  city  and  connects  with  the  grand 
natural  avenue  to  Mount  Tacoma,  the  Government 
Reserve  and  Paradise  Valley,  now  being  built  by  the 
county  and  the  Federal  Government.  It  also  connects 
with  the  East  Side  boulevard  to  be  built  five  miles 
long  by  private  property  owners,  and  also  with  the 
Tacoma  and  Seattle  boulevard,  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee. 


I hope  to  live  to  see  all  these  grand  avenues  com- 
pleted, and  have  recommended  to  the  committees  in 
building  the  boulevards  to  preserve  all  the  natural 
flora  on  each  side.  If  this  is  done  no  country  can  equal 
the  scenery  of  these  roads. 

The  area  of  the  different  parks  is  as  follows : Point 
Defiance,  640  acres ; Lincoln,  45  acres ; South  Park, 
12  acres;  A street,  i acre;  Spanaway,  380  acres; 
Wright,  30  acres;  Totem  Pole,  pj  acre;  Ferry, 
p2  acre;  St.  Helen’s  Avenue,  p;  acre;  South  Second 
street,  34  acre;  South  Seventh  street,  34  acre;  North 
E street,  34  acre ; Parkway  to  Spanaway,  86  acres ; 
McKinley,  26  acres ; Puget  Sound,  25  acres,  besides 
other  land  set  aside  for  park  purposes. 

The  approximate  cost  of  the  system  to  date  is 
$200,000,  and  the  annual  appropriation  in  1905,  was 
$10,000,  in  1906,  $t8,ooo,  and  for  1907,  $25,000.  This 
money  is  used  for  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
all  parks.  The  city  water  works  supplies  the  arti- 
ficial lake  of  one  acre  in  Wright  Park  and  the  two 
acre  lake  in  Point  Defiance  Park.  Spanaway  Park 
has  a natural  lake  a mile  long  and  a half  mile  in 
width.  There  are  eighteen  men  on  the  payroll  with 
more  to  be  added  in  1907. 
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The  bridge  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
erected  in  Elizabeth  Park,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  an 
interesting  piece  of  stone  construction,  and  a struc- 
ture of  very  graceful  proportion.  The  span  is 
an  elliptical  arch,  the  curve  of  the  intrados  being  a 
true  semi-eclipse  of  24  feet  span,  and  4 feet  rise,  with 
the  springing  line  one  foot  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  arch  ring  is  i foot  9 inches  in  thickness 
at  the  crown,  and  3 feet  6 inches  at  the  springing.  Ex- 
cept on  the  face  stones,  however,  the  line  of  the  ex- 
trados  is  not  defined,  as  the  arch  ring,  spandrel  back- 
ing, and  abutments  are  one  mass  of  concrete.  The 
arch  is  32  feet  long,  out  to  out  of  face  stones. 

The  spandrel  and  parapet  walls  present  an  unbroken 
surface  from  the  top  of  the  arch  ring  to  the  opening. 


Each  end  of  the  arch  ring  consists  of  25  trap  rock 
boulders,  each  dressed  on  three  sides,  one  to  conform 
to  the  soffit  of  the  arch,  and  two  in  planes  normal  to 
the  curve  of  the  intrados  to  form  joints  with  the  ad- 
jacent arch  stones.  The  exposed  faces  of  the  span- 
drel and  parapet  walls  consist  of  field  stones,  3 to  6 
inches  in  diameter,  set  closely,  in  cement  mortar, 
which  was  afterwards  raked  out  to  a depth  of  one  or 
two  inches.  The  copings  were  made  in  short  sections, 
of  a very  dense  concrete  mixture,  and  placed  in  posi- 
tion after  hardening.  The  total  cost  of  the  bridge  was 
$3,350.00.  The  low  arch  of  the  bridge  is  quite  im- 
posing and  graceful  in  line. 

The  structure  was  erected  complete  by  the  park 
force  of  workmen  from  a design  by  a civil  engineer. 
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ENGLISH  METHODS  OF  ROAD  MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR 

From  Fngineer'’s  Report  to  Eaton  District  Council^  England 


Wliile  it  is  common  ground  that  the  advent  of  motor 
cars  and  other  mechanically  propelled  vehicles  has 
enormously  added  to  the  volume  of  traffic  to  which 
the  roads  are,  and  will  be  increasingly  subjected,  the 
exigencies  of  this  added  traffic  must  be  met  by  those 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  high- 
ways, and  must  be  met  in  time ; before  its  effects,  al- 
ready serious,  become  diastrous. 

The  experiments  v/hich  I undertook  with  a view 
to  improving  not  only  the  conditions  of  the  roads,  in 
order  that  they  may  successfully  withstand  the  great 
accession  of  traffic,  but  of  ascertaining  whether  exist- 
ing methods  of  road  construction  could  within  reason- 
able limits  of  cost,  be  improved  upon,  may  be  grouped 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

(a)  Experiments  with  various  advertised  dust-lay- 
ing preparations. 

(&)  Experiments  in  so  applying  easily  available 
miaterial  of  known  value,  in  re-surfacing  or  repairing 
existing  road  surfaces,  as  to  obtain  the  best  form  of 
construction  capable  of  withstanding  the  various  cli- 
matic and  traffic  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  min- 
imising the  formation  of  dust  particles  of  light  specific 
gravity. 

Under  group  (a)  various  sections  of  road  were 
treated,  in  accordance  with  the  manufactures’  direc- 
tions, with  (i)  “Westrumite”  asphalt  solution;  (2) 
“Westrumite”  pitch  solution;  (3)  “Akonia” ; (4)  Cal- 
cium chloride. 

The  effect  of  the  application  of  the  above  materials 
upon  a section  of  road  previously  swept  clean  was 
generally  to  minimise  the  amount  of  dust  raised  by 
traffic,  and  to  protect  the  surface  of  the  road  from  the 
influence  of  the  weather ; but  unfortunately  the  results, 
excellent  in  themselves,  could  only  be  regarded  as  tem- 
porary in  character.  In  every  case  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  renew  the  treatment  at  least  four  times  in 
each  year  to  render  it  effective,  and  to  do  this  would 
cost,  in  the  case  of  the  cheapest  of  these  materials,  at 
least  £60  per  mile  per  annum. 

(5)  Oil  Tar.  I have  also  experimented  with  oil 
tar,  applied  hot  to  the  surface  of  a section  of  granite 
road.  This  application  has  been  very  successful,  and 
as  the  cost  works  out  at  less  than  £13  per  mile  for 
each  treatment  of  a road  7 yards  wide,  or  about  ^d. 
per  square  yard  of  surface  treated,  and  the  effects 
promise  to  be  more  lasting  than  those  of  other  prepar- 
ations mentioned,  I desire  to  continue  this  treatment. 

The  general  conclusions  at  which  I have  arrived  as 
a result  of  the  above  experiments  are,  that  with  the 
exception  of  No.  5 (oil  tar),  the  use  of  such  prepara- 
tions is  economically  impossible  in  rural  districts  where 
no  road  watering  is  resorted  to,  as  the  entire  cost  of 
their  use  is  a clear  addition  to  highway  expenditure. 


and  is  not  modified  as  it  would  be  in  districts  having 
road-watering  powers. 

Urban  districts  having  a high  rateable  value  in  pro- 
portion to  their  road  mileage  might  conceivably  find 
it  advantageous  to  use  some  such  preparations  as  those 
above  mentioned  as  an  alternative  to  watering  the 
roads. 

In  the  experiments  under  group  (b),  in  applying 
easily-available  material  of  known  value,  in  re-surfac- 
ing or  repairing  road  surfaces,  I came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  all  probability  the  use  of  a good  granite 
as  aggregate,  in  conjunction  with  a binding  flux  of  a 
“tarry”  or  “bituminous”  character,  would  yield  the 
best  results.  A section  of  road  was  therefore  treated 
as  follows ; 

A layer  %-in.  thick  of  fine  tarred  slag  or  tar  flux 
(about  ^-in.  gauge,  prepared  with  rather  more  than 
the  usual  proportion  of  tar)  was  first  laid  on  the  old 
road  about  to  be  re-surfaced,  on  which  a layer  of  2-in. 
machine-broken  granite  was  superimposed  (the  layer 
being  two  stones  in  thickness,  or  thereabouts).  The 
whole  was  then  rolled  by  means  of  a lo-ton  steam 
roller,  which  had  the  effect  I had  anticipated — 
viz.,  to  drive  the  granite  down  into  the  tar  flux  and 
force  the  flux  into  the  interstices  of  the  granite  in  an 
upward  direction,  thus  forming  a compact  structure 
of  granite  and  tarred  binding  material  of  excellent  sur- 
face. The  road  thus  treated  has  a compact  appearance 
and  promises  to  fulfill  the  desired  conditions  of  a 
hard-wearing,  non-slippery  and  practically  dustless 
and  water-proof  road. 

In  practice  it  was  found  that  the  proportion  of  tarred 
flux  required  to  produce  the  desired  effect  was  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  materials  used.  I 
am,  however,  of  opinion  that  if  this  work  could  be 
carried  out  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  a 20  per  cent 
proportion  of  flux  could  be  used  with  equal  advantage. 

The  operation  of  re-surfacing  a road  under  this  sys- 
tem has  proved  to  be  exceedingly  simple,  no  water  cart 
being  required — a most  important  consideration  in  a 
country  district — as  hitherto  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  extensive  road  repairs  in  summer 
time  in  such  parts  of  the  district  as  lie  far  away  from 
an  available  water  supply ; whereas  by  this  system  the 
work  is  much  better  carried  out  in  summer  than  in 
autumn  or  winter,  while  the  proportions  of  the  re- 
spective materials,  as  above  indicated,  obviate  all  dan- 
ger of  an  excess  of  tar  being  introduced  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  road,  to  its  disadvantage. 

I consider  that  a road  surfaced  as  described  will  re- 
tain its  characteristics  of  compactness  and  cohesive- 
ness of  structure  in  variations  of  weather,  while  its 
resistance  to  the  disintegrating  influence  of  traffic  and 
weather  conditions  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 
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The  Nortli  Side  Improvement  Club,  of  Grand  Island, 
Neb.,  is  to  buy  four  blocks  of  land  for  a public  park  . 

A new  public  park  of  thirty-three  acres  on  the  banks  of 
Stony  creek  has  been  secured  by  Norristown,  Pa. 

N.  C.  Bacheller  has  presented  to  the  city  of  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  twenty-three  acres  of  land  along  the  Mississippi 
river  for  park  purposes. 

The  new  park  commission  of  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  has 
appointed  Warren  H.  Manning,  of  Boston,  to  make  plans 
for  an  entire  park  system  for  that  city. 

The  trustees  of  the  Nichols  estate  in . Peterboro,  N.  H., 
have  donated  $20,000  from  the  estate  to  that  town  for 
park  purposes.  This  is  in  addition  to  $60,000  left  the  city 
by  Mrs.  Nichols  for  the  purchase  of  parks. 

Everett  H.  Barney,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  announced 
his  intention  of  willing  his  entire  estate  estimated  at  over 
$1,000,000  to  that  city  for  a river  front  park  and  boule- 
vard. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Englewood  Civic  Club,  of 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  Mayor  Donald  Mackay  has  presented 
seven  acres  of  land  to  that  city  for  a public  park.  The 
tract  is  valued  at  $20,000. 

Two  bills  for  park  improvements  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
have  passed  the  Senate  and  are  now  up  to  the  House. 
One  provides  for  an  addition  of  one  hundred  acres  to 
Rock  Creek  Park,  and  the  other  for  parking  a tract  at  the 
head  of  Sixteenth  street  overlooking  Florida  avenue. 

The  Essex  County  (N.  J.),  Park  Commission  is  investi- 
gating three  sites  with  a view  of  establishing  a new  park 
at  Irvington.  The  Hudson  County  Board  has  asked  the 
park  commission  to  acquire  the  Suckley  estate  in  West 
Hoboken  for  a park  site. 

The  Bronx  Valley  Park  Commission  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  New  York  to  investigate  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a public  park  on  either  side  of  the  Bronx 
river  and  the  Botanical  Gardens  to  Kensico  in  West- 
chester county  has  recommended  the  purchase  of  prop- 
erty for  that  purpose. 

The  convention,  framing  a new  charter  for  Chicago, 
which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  coming  legislature,  has 
recommended  the  consolidation  of  the  park  systems  of 
the  three  divisions  of  the  city,  the  commissioners  to  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  city  council. 

A franchise  fee  of  $60,000  paid  to  the  city  of  Denver  by 
the  Tramway  Company  will  form  the  nucleus  for  a fund 
for  a system  of  boulevards  extending  about  the  city  and 
connecting  the  different  parks.  The  most  important 
park  improvement  in  Denver  for  1907  will  be  the  con- 
struction of  an  elaborate  esplanade  entrance  to  City  Park. 

A proposition  is  to  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  for  the  issuing  of  $500,000  of  bonds  for  ex- 
tensive additions  to  the  present  park  system.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  additions  shall  be  along  the  lines  advo- 
cated by  Olmsted  Bros,  three  years  ago.  The  plans  will 
include  several  large  suburban  parks  connected  by  boule- 
vards and  many  small  squares  in  the  city  limits. 

Extensive  improvements  are  to  be  made  at  Audubon 
Park,  New  Orleans,  during  the  coming  year.  They  will 
include  the  construction  of  roads  and  drives,  planting  of 
trees  and  shrubs  and  the  beautifying  of  the  river  front  by 
the  removal  of  the  old  levee  and  the  filling  in  of  all  un- 
sightly pits  and  depressions.  The  lake  where  the  life 
saving  demonstrations  were  given  during  the  exposition 
of  1884  will  be  re-excavated. 


The  old  Colgrove  Cemetery  in  North  Adams,  Mass., 
will  be  converted  into  a city  park. 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  will  lay  out  a twenty-acre  park  on  the 
top  of  Green  Tree  Hill. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  bought  a tract  of  one  hundred 
acres  which  is  to  be  developed  into  a city  park. 

A movement  has  been  started  in  Meridian,  Miss.,  to  acquire 
the  old  Fair  Grounds,  a thirty-acre  area,  for  a city  park. 

The  Knoxville  Park  Association,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has  pur- 
chased the  site  for  that  city’s  first  public  park. 

The  park  commissioners  of  Winona,  Minn.,  have  re- 
ceived a gift  of  $7,500  for  park  improvement  during  the 
year. 

Ezra  Rust  has  presented  to  Saginaw,  Mich.,  a park 
tract  of  125  acres  with  a two-mile  water  front  which  is  to 
be  improved  this  spring. 

A movement  supported  by  the  Civic  League,  city  offi- 
cials and  public  organizations  is  on  foot  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  for  the  establishment  of  a riverside  park. 

The  park  commissioners  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  have  pur- 
chased two  tracts  of  land  adjoining  Roger  Williams  Park 
for  $6,214. 

J.  M.  Frink,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  presented  the  city  of 
Seattle  a tract  of  twenty  acres  for  a public  park.  Chas. 
Cowen  has  also  given  to  that  city  twelve  acres  for  a park. 

The  park  board  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  have  asked  for  an 
appropriation  of  $34,150  for  1907.  The  public  bath  house 
at  Seaside  Park  will  be  enlarged  and  more  seats  placed 
in  Washington  Park. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  have 
authorized  the  planting  of  several  specimens  of  every  known 
native  species  of  tree  in  Harrison  Park.  The  trees  will  be 
properly  labeled  with  scientific  and  common  names. 

State  Senator  John  E.  Fox  will  introduce  a bill  into  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  providing  for  an  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000  for  the  enlargement  of  Capitol  Park  around  the 
new  State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg. 

Hon.  T."  G.  Hendricks,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  of  Eugene,  Ore.,  has  donated  to  that  town  forty- 
seven  acres  adjoining  thirty-one  acres  purchased  by  the  city, 
the  entire  tract  to  be  known  as  Hendricks  Park. 

The  park  commissioners  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  will  be- 
gin the  improvement  of  the  Holly  and  Prihdle  park  prop- 
erties, recently  purchased,  in  the  spring.  Preliminary 
plans  for  their  development  will  be  called  for  from  sev- 
eral landscape  architects. 

Of  the  park  loan  recently  levied  in  Baltimore,  $250,000 
is  available  for  the  southeastern  part  of  the  city,  and  it  is 
planned  to  improve  the  square  known  as  Canton  Park, 
and  add  it  with  some  adjacent  land  to  Patterson  Park, 
making  an  addition  of  nearly  fifty  acres  to  the  latter 
tract. 

Frederick  G.  Todd,  of  Montreal,  has  been  engaged  by 
the  provincial  government  to  lay  out  the  grounds  for  the 
projected  government  building  at  Regina,  Sask.,  where 
a tract  of  180  acres  is  to  be  improved.  Mr.  Todd  is  also 
making  plans  for  the  government  tract  at  Edmonton  and 
for  other  park  work  at  Calgary  and  Strathcona. 

The  park  board  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  asked  the  city 
council  for  a levy  of  one  mill  on  the  assessed  valuation 
of  city  property  for  park  purposes.  The  expenditure  of 
$15,000  last  year  it  was  believed  would  not  be  sufficient 
for  the  coming  season.  The  city  now  has  a hundred  and 
ninety  acres  of  parks.  Warren  H.  Manning,  of  Boston, 
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has  been  retained  for  another  year  as.  consulting  engi- 
neer. 

Taxpayers  of  Huntington,  N.  Y.,  have  voted  to  expend 
$12,000  for  a public  park. 

Arthur  H.  Lowe  has  presented  to  the  town  of  Fitch- 
burg, Mass.,  a playground  valued  at  $15,000. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  has  advertised  for  proposals  to 
buy  a tract  of  land  for  a public  park. 

J.  M.  Hackett  has  presented  to  the  city  of  Easton,  Pa., 
thirty  acres  of  land  for  a park  adjoining  one  hundred  acres 
which  has  already  been  offered  to  the  city. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted  has  prepared  a report  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  park  lands  along  the  Assanpink  Creek  for  the 
city  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  park  commission  of  Providence,  R.  L,  has  pur- 
chased a tract  for  a public  park  at  an  expenditure  of 
$1,360. 

The  Woman’s  Improvement  Club  of  Vallejo,  Cal.,  has 
started  a movement  to  purchase  four  blocks  on  the  water 
front  and  develop  it  as  a public  park.  ' 

The  town  of  Owosso,  Mich.,  has  secured  an  option  on 
the  tract  known  as  the  Gutes  Hill  Park  which  it  is  planned 
to  buy  for  a city  park. 

An  ordinance  is  to  be  introduced  in  the  city  council 
of  Indianapolis  to  annex  to  the  city  a twenty-acre  tract 
of  woodland  known  as  the  Ellenberger  Woods  near 
Irvington.  It  is  planned  to  make  a public  park  of  the 
tract. 

The  city  of  Huron,  S.  D.,  has  secured  a tract  for  a 
public  park  in  the  center  of  the  city  from  the  Northwest- 
ern railway  on  condition  that  they  pay  the  railroad  $3,000 
and  agree  to  expend  $7,000  on  the  improvement  of  the 
tract  in  the  next  five  years. 


Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  them,  historical  sketches, 
descriptive  circulars,  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department. 


Forest  Park,  St.  Louis,  was  during  the  last  month  threat- 
ened with  serious  damage  from  forest  fires  which  broke  out 
among  the  dead  leaves  under  the  trees.  Fire  broke  out  for 
several  days  in  succession,  but  serious  injury  was  averted  by 
the  prompt  action  of  the  park  police. 

* * * 

The  Park  Board  of  St.  Paul,  Miiin.,  estimates  that  it 
will  be  obliged  to  confine  the  park  work  in  that  city  next 
season  to  the  minimum  necessary  expenditures  for  mainte- 
nance and  improvements,  owing  to  a shortage  of  funds.  The 
estimated  receipts  are  $111,050,  and  the  expenditures  $110,350. 
* * 

Park  Superintendent  Rodgers,  of  Cincinnati,  has  adopted 
heroic  methods  to  stop  automobile  speeding  in  the  parks. 
The  method  is  to  fill  a long  board  with  sharp  spikes  and 
throw  it  in  front  of  the  machine.  Mr.  Rodgers  says  this 
remedy  was  made  necessary  by  the  impossibility  of  stopping 
drivers  of  motor  cars.  The  speed  limit  in  the  Cincinnati 
parks  is  six  miles  an  hour. 


The  Commercial  Club,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  is  interesting 
itself  in  a movement  to  urge  the  legislature  to  amend  the 
charter  of  that  city  to  provide  for  a large  appropriation 
for  parks.  At  present,  the  charter  provides  for  only  $30,- 
000,  with  provisions  empowering  the  council  to  reduce 
this  amount.  *>(::(: 

The  Citizens’  Business  League,  of  Milwaukee,  is  urging 
the  city  council  to  create  a park  commission  which  shall, 
with  the  aid  of  expert  assistance,  carfully  investigate  the 
local  park  conditions  and  report  on  a plan  of  action  which 
may  be  carried  out  by  the  park  board  during  a long  term 
of  years  to  result  in  creating  a system  of  parks,,  driveways 
and  boulevards  and  a grouping  plan  for  the  public  build- 
ings in  Milwaukee. 

* * * 

The  Public  Parks  Board  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  is  adver- 
tising for  a superintendent  of  parks.  The  board  has  un- 
der its  supervision  ten  city  parks,  one  suburban  park, 
three  public  squares  and  about  sixty-five  miles  of  boule- 
vards. The  department  also  has  control  of  the  city  cem- 
etery and  has  the  supervision  of  all  boulevard  construc- 
tion whether  put  down  by  contract  or  day  labor.  Appli- 
cations must  be  presented  before  January  31st  to  J.  H. 
Blackwood,  secretary  of  the  Public  Parks  Board,  Winni- 
peg, Can. 

* * * 

At  the  approach  of  the  recent  Christmas  season  Super- 
intendent of  Parks  J.  W.  Thompson,  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
was  obliged  to  station  a watchman  in  each  of  the  parks 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  evergreen  trees.  During  the  Christ- 
mas seasons  in  former  years,  small  boys,  men  and  in 
some  cases  women,  had  acquired  the  habit  of  obtaining 
their  Christmas  trees  from  the  city  parks.  One  case  is 
cited  in  which  an  expressman  was  caught  in  the  act  of 
preparing  to  transfer  about  a wagon  load  of  pretty  ever- 
greens from  Washington  Park  to  a saloon  for  decorating 
purposes.  * * * 

From  the  Annual  Reports 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  confined  entirely  to  a 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year,  the 
detailed  items  being  given  for  each  park.  The  total  receipts 
for  were  $74,551,  and  the  expenditures  $61,548. 

In  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  park  board  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  the  problem  of  transportation  from  the  city 
to  Belle  Isle  Park  receives  important  consideration.  The 
commissioner  says  that  the  phaeton  service  was  unable  to 
accommodate  the  public  and  believes  that  the  only  solution 
of  the  problem  seems  to  be  the  building  of  a larger  bridge 
with  an  elevated  electric  road  overhead. 

The  annual  report  of  the  park  commission  of  Milwau- 
kee shows  a total  expenditure  for  the  year  of  $115,977. 
Of  that  amount  $64,775  was  for  general  maintenance  and 
the  rest  for  improvements.  Some  of  the  items  of  expen- 
diture were:  Pay  roll,  $15,284;  lighting,  $5,565;  concerts, 
$2,500.  A new  greenhouse  was  erected  in  Mitchell  Park, 
a new  bandstand  in  Humboldt,  and  playgrounds  with  all 
the  necessary  apparatus  were  installed  in  five  of.  the  parks. 

The  annual  report  of  Edwin  R.  Mack,  superintendent  of 
parks,  Wihnington,  Del.,  tells  of  the  building  of  a new 
bridge  across  the  Brandywine  river  and  some  substantial 
improvements  in  the  way  of  grading  and  road  building. 
Two  tracts  of  land  have  been  added  during  the  year.  The 
legislature  of  1901  authorized  the  issue  of  $50,000  worth  of 
bonds  for  park  improvements  of  which  $40,000  have  been 
expended.  The  legislature  of  1905  authorized  an  issue  of 
$30,000  for  land  and  $20,000  for  improvements. 
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MUNICIPAL  CONTROL  OF  PLANTING  AND  CARE  OF  SHADE  TREES 

Read  by  William  Solotaroff^  Secretary  Shade  Tree  Conivtissioriy 
Orange  N.  y.,  before  American  Society  of  Municipal  ImprovemeJits 


There  are  two  ways  by  which  the  work  of  planting  and 
caring  for  shade  trees  can  be  accomplished.  The  work 
must  be  done  either  by  individual  land  owners  or  public 
officials.  The  prevailing  policy  of  most  of  our  cities  has 
been  to  leave  this  task  to  the  individuals  who  own  the 
property.  This  'plan  has  been  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  idea  of  placing  shade  trees  under  the  control  of  an 
organized  body  is  not  new  and  the  results  accomplished 
in  cities  by  such  provision  have  been  so  satisfactory  that 
it  seems  surprising  the  system  of  municipal  control  is  not 
becoming  more  general.  All  the  trees  in  Washington  are 
cared  for  by  the  city  and  all  planting  is  done  by  city  authori- 
ties. The  new  charter  of  Greater  New  York  placed  the  shade 
trees  under  the  care  of  the  park  department.  The  work  done 
by  that  department,  especially  in  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn 
and  Queens,  has  improved  the  condition  of  the  trees  very 
materially.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  park  department  of  New 
York  extends  only  to  the  existing  trees  and  there  are  certain 
ordinances  governing  the  setting  out  of  trees  by  individuals. 
It  has  not  the  power,  however,  of  initiative  in  setting  out  new 
trees,  either  by  a general  appropriation  or  putting  a lien  on 
property  the  same  as  for  any  other  improvement.  The  best 
solution,  by  far,  of  the  problems  of  the  planting  and  care 
of  shade  trees  is  provided  by  a law  of  the  state  of  New  Jer- 
sey, as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  state  law  of  its  kind. 

An  act  of  the  laws  of  1893  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  pro- 
vides for  the  establishing  of  commissiones  to  take  charge  of  the 
planting  and  care  of  shade  trees  on  the  highways  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities of  the  state.  These  commissions  are  to  be  com- 
posed of  three  members,  appointed  for  terms  of  three,  four 
and  five  years,  and  are  to  serve  without  pay.  It  is  optional 
with  the  governing  body  of  any  city  whether  this  act  shall 
have  effect  there.  Newark,  Passiac,  East  Orange  and  South 
Orange  are  among  the  places  that  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  privileges  of  this  act.  All  matters  pertaining  to  shade 
trees  in'  these  places  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
respective  ‘ commissions.  All  work  is  carried  on  in  a sys- 
tematic way,  and  all  trees  are  planted,  pruned,  sprayed  and 
removed  under  the  commissioners’  direction.  As  practically 
operated,  the  commissioners  serve  as  an  organization'  and  they 
employ  a professional  man,  who  has  full  charge  of  the  ex- 
ecutive work.  Wherein  these  commissions  differ  from  other 
similar  bodies  is  that  they  have  the  power  of  initiative  in 
the  matter  of  planting.  They  decide  that  a certain  street  is 
to  be  planted  and  determine  on  the  species  of  tree.  An  ad- 


vertisement of  the  intention  to  plant  is  inserted  for  two  weeks 
in  the  public  newspapers.  After  the  work  is  done  the  com- 
missioners meet  and  certify  a list  to  the  receiver  of  taxes  on 
the  annual  tax  bill  and  it  is  paid  the  same  as  any  other  legal 
lien.  The  cost  of  pruning,  spraying,  removing  dead  trees  and 
repairing  old  ones  is  met  by  a general  appropriation. 

A brief  review  of  the  work  done  in  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
during  the  two  and  a half  years  that  the  Shade  Tree  Com- 
mission has  been  in  organization  will  give  an  idea  what  has 
been  done  in  all  the  cities  of  the  state  where  the  tree  com- 
missions have  been  established.  About  1,300  trees  were 
planted.  The  species  chosen  were  the  Norway  maple,  the 
sugar  maple,  the  European  linden,  the  American  linden,  the 
pin  oak  and  the  Oriental  plane.  Only  one  species  of  tree 
was  planted  on  a street.  These  were  set  out  at  uniform  dis- 
tances apart  and  all  trees  were  supplied  with  uniform  wire 
guards.  The  advantages  of  such  a system  of  planting  cari  be 
readily  seen.  By  selecting  the  proper  species  of  tree  for 
street  use,  hardy  trees  are  taken  of  symmetrical  habit,  of 
well  filled  head,  neither  too  open  nor  too  compact.  By  plac- 
, ing  the  trees  at  proper  distances  apart,  each  tree  is  allowed 
to  develop  its  characteristic  beauty,  and  when  mature  there 
is  sufficient  space  between  the  outstretching  limbs  for  the 
admission  of  light  and  the  free  circulation  of  air,  so  essential 
to  health  and  comfort.  Streets  that  have  become  famous  for 
their  beautiful  shade  trees,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
are  planted  with  one  species  of  tree. 

There  are  sixty-seven  miles  of  streets  in  East  Orange. 
The  trees  on  about  twenty-eight  miles  of  these  streets  were 
pruned  under  the  direction  of  the  Shade  Tree  Commission. 
In  this  work,  too,  the  street  was  treated  as  a unit.  All  trees 
were  pruned  to  a uniform  height,  a height  that  would  permit 
the  unimpeded  passage  of  vehicles  and  would  allow  all  street 
lights  to  be  seen  at  night.  All  scars  were  painted  with  coal 
tar  to  help  in  the  healing  of  the  wounds. 

By  far  the  most  important  work  done  by  the  Shade  Tree 
Commission  of  East  Orange  was  the  successful  combatting  of 
the  insect  pests,  among  which  were  the  tussock  moth  attack- 
ing the  American  elm,  the  horse-chestnut,  the  white  maple 
and  the  lindens ; the  cottony  maple  scale  attacking  the  white 
maple:  the  wooly  maple  scale  attacking  the  sugar  maple,  and 
the  elm  leaf  beetle  attacking  the  elms.  As  far  as  was  pos- 
sible the  idea  constantly  borne  in  mind  was  to  fight  the  in- 
sects before  they  developed,  and  hence  before  great  damage 
was  done. 
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FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  McKINLEY  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL,  CANTON,  O, 


THE  GROV/TH  OF  THE  NATION’S  MEMORIAL  TO  PRESIDENT  McKINLEY 


The  McKinley  National  Memorial  at  Canton,  O., 
the  greatest  monumental  undertaking  of  recent  years, 
was  planned  and  is  being  executed  with  a promptness 
and  thoroughness  that  befits  a monument  to  cost 
$500,000,  and  endowed  with  a fund  of  $100,000  for  its 
maintenance. 

The  work  is  making  rapid  progress  under  the  Harri- 
son Granite  Co.,  of  New  York,  the  general  contrac- 
tors, and  there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will  be  one  of 
the  few  great  public  monuments  completed  on 
schedule  time,  September,  1907- 

Our  pictures  show  the  scene  of  remarkable  activity 
while  the  work  is  in  pro- 
gress, illustrate  some  of 
the  machinery  used  and 
indicate  the  extent  of  the 
work. 

Probably  no  monument 
in  the  country  will  have 
a more  adequate  setting. 

The  operations  of  grad- 
ing and  preparing  the 
site,  and  of  building  the 
great  central  approach, 
with  its  armored  con- 
Crete  foundation,  are 
among  the  most  exten- 
sive works  of  this  char- 
acter ever  undertaken. 

The  memorial  was  il- 
lustrated and  described 
in  detail  in  The  Monu- 
mental News  of  Janu- 


ary, 1906.  The  main  structure  will  be  of  Milford  pink 
granite  108  feet  high  and  78-9  in  exterior  diameter, 
with  interior  of  light  gray  Knoxville  marble.  H.Van 
Buren  Magonigle,  of  New  York,  is  the  architect  and 
George  W.  Maltby  of  Buffalo  the  sub-contractor  for 
the  interior  marble  work.  This  structure  will  be 
reached  by  a flight  of  steps  58  feet  in  width,  in  four 
runs,  with  wide  landings  between,  making  a total 
length  of  200  feet.  The  hill  will  be  terraced  to  con- 
form with  the  landings  on  the  staircase,  presenting 
a terraced  mound  surmounted  by  the  structure 
proper.  At  the  base  of  the  staircase  will  be  built  a 

plaza  200  feet  in  width, 
lying  transversely  to  the 
axis  of  a mall  or  main  ap- 
proach running  through 
the  property  belonging 
to  the  association  in  a 
southeasterly  direction 
to  Linden  Avenue,  that 
will  be  the  natural  ap- 
proach. The  site  includes 
II  acres  adjoining  West 
Lawn  Cemetery. 

This  approach  from 
Linden  Avenue  to  the 
plaza  will  be  about  1,000 
feet  in  length.  It  will 
be  179  feet  in  width  at 
the  plaza  and  50  in  width 
at  Linden  Avenue,  with 
a waterway  in  the  cen- 
ter, running  from  the 


BEGINNING  WORK  ON  THE  MAIN  STRUCTURE. 
Showing  foundation  and  tower  derrick. 
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GRADING  THE  TERRACE. 


plaza  and  being  from  50  to  80  feet  in  width. 

Flanking  the  waterway  will  be  four  rows  of  trees 
paralleling  driveways,  two  on  either  side  of  the  water, 
thus  affording  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  main  ap- 
proach and  the  mausoleum.  One-half  of  the  granite 
for  the  outer  wall  of  the  mausoleum  is  already  in  posi- 
tion. The  granite  is  nearly  all  on  the  ground  and 
shipments  are  being  received  daily.  The  interior 
work  has  also  progressed  very  nicely.  The  brick 
and  cement  work  on  the  sarcophagus  is  nearing  com- 
pletion, while  a start  has  been  made  on  the  interior 
decorative  work,  half  of  the  granite  for  the  interior 
pillars  having  been  placed  in  position.  Some  diffi- 
culty has  been  encountered  in  the  grading  work  on 
the  hill  to  the  south  and  in  front  of  the  monument. 
The  incline  to  the  hill  on  the  east  side  drops  off  sud- 
denly, and  it  has  been  a very  hard  proposition  to  fill 
in.  Considerable  headway  has  been  made  on  the 
steps  leading  to  the  mausoleum.  The  concrete  founda- 
tion of  the  steps  on  the  east  side  has  been  completed. 
These  steps  will  have  a rise  of  6^  in.  and  a tread 
of  18  18-23  in.,  and  either  side  will  be  flanked  by  a 


,il.. 


THE  LANDSCAPE  IMPROVEMENTS  UNDER  WAY. 

View  from  the  south  showing:  stone  foundation  for  driveway 
and  excavations  for  long-  water  basin. 


THE  TERRACE,  PARTLY  GRADED. 

Armored  concrete  in  place  to  receive  granite  for  the  great 
main  approach. 

granite  coping.  Part  of  the  concrete  foundation  of 
the  west  steps  has  also  been  placed.  Work  on  the 
central  or  main  approach  to  the  mausoleum  has 
been  started  as  may  be  noted  in  the  pictures.  These 
steps,  to  be  of  granite,  will  be  58  feet  in  width  and 
200  feet  long.  On  either  side  will  be  a coping  made 
of  stones  weighing  15  tons  each.  One  end  of  the 
lagoon  is  being  filled  with  concrete.  The  contractors 
state  that  the  lagoon,  considering  its  size,  will  be  one 
of  the  most  expensive  pieces  of  concrete  work  in  the 
country.  The  cost  of  the  concrete  work  alone  will 
amount  to  $50,000.  The  interior  dimensions  of  the 
structure  are  58-9  in  diameter  and  91  feet  high  from 
floor  to  skylight.  Massive  columns  supporting 
elaborate  moulded  entablatures  and  four  great 
arches  surmounted  by  colossal  eagles  are  impres- 
sive features.  The  Massachusetts  Pink  Granite  Co., 
Milford,  Mass.,  are  the  sub-contractors  for  cutting 
the  granite  and  the  Hennebique  Construction  Co., 
of  New  York,  for  the  armored  concrete  work. 


THE  MAUSOLEUM  AND  APPROACHES. 

View  from  the  east,  showing  main  and  east  approaches;  a part 
of  the  granite  of  east  approach  in  position.  Note  reflection  in 
water. 
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Ihe  Board  of  Metropolitan  Park  Commissioners  of 
Rhode  Island  in  their  large  and  handsomely  illustrated 
volume  a “Report  Upon  a System  of  Public  Reservations 
for  the  Metropolitan  District  of  Providence  Plantations'’ 
have  presented  another  epoch  making  report  on  a park 
system  on  the  broad  lines  of  the  metropolitan  system 
of  Boston.  The  book  is  on  the  same  elaborate  scale  as 
the  Report  on  American  Park  Systems  issued  by  the 
Allied  Organizations  of  Philadelphia.  The  commission 
has  made  a thorough  investigation  of  all  the  territory  pro- 
posed to  be  included  in  the  Metropolitan  Park  District 
about  Providence  and  this  voluminous  work  with  its 
many  beautiful  illustrations  should  be  sufficient  to  impress 
the  legislature  with  the  value  and  importance  of  starting 
the  work  of  acquiring  the  land  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
large  map  which  accompanies  the  report  shows  that  the 
district  covers  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  area  of  the  state 
but  contains  about  three-quarters  of  the  population.  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Barker  the  secretary  of  the  commission  with 
the  expert  advice  and  assistance  of  Olmsted  Bros,  has 
personally  photographed  or  otherwise  obtained  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  pictures  illustrating  scenes  in  the  reserva- 
tion and  a series  of  thirty-six  plans  has  been  prepared 
showing  the  contour  of  the  land,  the  lay-out  of  the  streets, 
and  the  location  of  the  existing  buildings  within  the  entire 
Metropolitan  District.  The  commission  believes  its  first 
duty  is  to  secure  such  parts  of  the  natural  park  lands 
as  are  in  danger  of  rapidly  disappearing  and  to  provide 
for  their  preservation.  Since  the  Metropolitan  District 
has  no  political  existance  the  commission  recommends 
that  the  state  act  as  “underwriter”  in  a bond  issue  of 
$250,000,  the  interest  to  be  paid  by  the  cities  and  towns 
in  the  district  as  ia  done  in  the  Metropolitan  Park  District 
about  Boston.  The  total  expenses  incurred  by  the  com- 
mission from  April  i,  1905,  to  Feb.  i,  1906,  were  $1,148, 
and  appropriations  since  then  have  amounted  to  about 
$3,000.  The  commission  requests  an  appropriation  from 
the  present  legislature  of  $2,500  to  make  a more  careful 
examination  of  the  tract  and  with  the  assistance  of  land- 
scape advisers  make  a more  detailed  study  and  to  procure 
surveys  that  may  seem  necessary.  The  commission  pro- 
poses to  hold  public  meeting  in  various  parts  of  the  district 
exhibiting  the  plans  and  soliciting  advice  as  to  local  needs 
and  opportunities.  The  appendix  to  the  report  contains  a 
mass  of  useful  information  about  the  park  systems  of  other 
cities  from  the  report  of  the  Allied  Organizations  of  Phil- 
adelphia several  reports  by  Olmsted  Bros,  on  the  park 
systems  of  other  cities,  and  special  articles  and  quota- 
tions about  park  work  from  authorities  all  over  the  coun- 
try. The  illustrations  present  a beautiful  panorama  of 
the  scenery  throughout  the  proposed  district.  The  book 
is  handsomely  bound  and  contains  about  a hundred  and 
thirty  pages. 

Th  Board  of  Public  Service  and  the  Park  and  Bolue- 
vard  Commission,  of  Columbus,  O.,  have  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a commission  of  five  experts  to  prepare 
far-reaching  plans  for  a more  beautiful  Columbus.  The 
commission  is  a well-balanced  one  containing  a member 
from  every  profession  that  is  concerned  with  civic  beauty, 
and  is  composed  as  follows ; 

Austin  W.  Lord,  of  the  firm  of  Lord  & Hewlett,  New 
York,  architects;  Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ; Albert  Kelsey,  Philadelphia;  Charles  N.  Lowrie, 
landscape  architect.  New  York.  H.  A.  MacNeil,  sculptor, 
of  New  York. 


Austin  W.  Lord  has  been  associated  with  Chas.  F.  Mc- 
Kim  in  the  beautification  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  Mulford  Robinson  is  an  expert  on  beautifying 
of  cities  and  the  author  of  several  standard  works  on 
Civic  Art.  He  recently  returned  from  Honolulu,  where 
he  prepared  a report  for  improving  that  city.  He  has 
completed  plans  for  Oakland,  Cal,  Colorado  Springs, 
Denver,  Detroit  and  other  cities. 

Albert  Kelsey  was  at  the  head  of  the  commission  on 
the  model  city  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  and  did  the 
landscape  work  for  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  He  is  now  work- 
ing on  plans  for  Atlantic  City. 

Charles  N.  Lowrie  is  a young  but  well-known  land- 
scape architect  and  an  engineer.  He  laid  out  the  grounds 
of  Cornell  university  and  is  in  charge  of  the  work  for 
Essex  county.  New  Jersey,  park  commission. 

H.  A.  MacNeil,  the  New  York  sculptor,  modeled  the 
McKinley  memorial  recently  unveiled  at  Columbus,  and 
has  a national  reputation  as  a sculptor  of  the  American 
Indian. 

It  is  the  intention  to  start  the  work  in  the  spring. 

The  Merchants’  Club  of  Chicago  has  authorized  D.  H. 
Burnham,  the  architect  famous  for  his  city  plans,  to  prepare 
a broad  and  comprehensive  plan  for  the  future  development 
and  beautifying  of  Chicago.  The  club  will  raise  a fund  of 
$50,000  for  the  work.  Some  of  the  suggestions  to  be  made 
are  as  follows : 

To  build  an  outer  parkway  encircling  the  city. 

To  make  the  river  front  more  goodly  to  the  eye  by  stone 
docks,  ornamental  bridges  and  pathways  along  the  banks. 

To  make  all  poles  necessary  on  the  streets  of  a uniform 
and  ornate  design. 

To  pave  the  downtown  district  so  that  it  will  be  a pleasure 
to  traverse  it  and  to  arrange  to  keep  it  clean  at  all  times. 

To  do  away  with  all  unsightly  obstructions  on  the  streets, 
such  as  news  stands,  signboards  and  the  like. 

To  carry  out  the  scheme  to  beautify  the  lake  front  as 
already  begun  and  to  erect  there  the  Field  museum  and  pos- 
sibly the  Crerar  library. 

To  build  one  or  two  great  railroad  stations  and  have  all 
the  lines  coming  into  the  city  enter  at  these,  instead  of  the 
haphazard  manner  in  which  they  now  come  in. 

To  put  the  street  cars  underground  in  a huge  subway. 

To  plant  trees  at  all  points  where  they  will  not  be  in  the 
way  of  traffic. 

To  have  a competent  committee  of  artists  pass  on'  all 
statuary  before  it  is  placed  in  the  public  parks  and  to  re- 
move all  that  now  offends  good  taste. 

To  do  away  with  all  overhanging  and  abnormal  signs  in 
the  downtown  district. 

An  elaborate  plan  looking  to  a future  “City  Beautiful” 
has  been  worked  out,  and  the  initiative  steps  for  its  in- 
auguration have  been  taken  by  the  organization 
known  as  the  Initative  One  Hundred  at  Portland, 
Ore.  It  is  proposed  to  expend  approximately  $1,000,- 
000  in  the  construction  of  a boulevard  or  driveway 
around  the  city  to  bring  into  prominence  its  scenic 
beauties.  As  a part  of  the  scheme  a large  park  is  to  be 
laid  out  at  Mount  Tabor,  and  perhaps  at  other  points 
along  the  route.  In  order  that  the  plans  may  be  properly 
worked  out  in  detail,  and  as  an  artistic,  comprehensive 
whole,  the  city  council  will  be  asked  to  appropriate  the 
sum  of  $5,000  to  secure  the  services  of  a competent  expert, 
under  whose  direction  the  routes  for  boulevards  and  the 
location  of  park  sites  will  be  selected. 
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REPAIRING  DEFECTIVE  TREES  WITH  CEMENT  FILLING 


By  George  E.  Stone, 

Botanist  Massachusetts  AgU.  College 


The  amount  of  money  expended  by  individuals, 
municipalities,  etc.,  for  the  care  of  trees  at  the  pres- 
ent time  offers  quite  a contrast  to  what  was  formerly 
expended  on  them.  It  is  only  recently  that  very  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  filling  of  cavities  in 
trees.  This  is  now  being  done  quite  extensively,  and 
better  work  is  being  accomplished  in  this  line  than 
heretofore. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  dig  out  a decayed  cavity  of  a tree  and 
fill  it  with  cement  or  some  similar  substance.  We  are 
free  to  confess  that  we  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  many  trees  which  have  been  filled  for  any 
length  of  time,  especially  when  the  filling  was  well 
done,  and  therefore  have  not  sufficient  data  to  as- 
certain whether  this  method  of  treating  trees  always 
prevents  further  decay.  Until  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carfully  examine  specimens  that  have  been 
filled  for  many  years,  we  cannot  be  absolutely  sure 
whether  the  types  of  filling  now  in  vogue  are  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  further  decay. 


We  have  observed  sections  of  large  trees  which 
have  been  filled  for  a few  years  which  showed  that 
decay  was  not  arrested  completely,  but  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  assume  that  the  tree  we  examined  repre- 
sented the  best  workmanship  in  this  direction.  We 
believe,  however,  that  if  a rotten  cavity  is  thoroughly 
cleaned  out  and  properly  filled,  the  life  of  a tree  can 
be  greatly  extended,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  prevent 
further  decay  of  such  cavities.  The  best  method, 
however,  of  treating  tree  cavities  may  not  as  yet  have 
been  discovered.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  best  plan 
to  make  all  cavities  wider  at  the  center  than  at  the 
exterior  surface,  so  that  the  filling  substance  will  be 
wedged  in,  as  it  were,  and  have  no  opportunity  to  fall 
out  or  become  displaced. 

Of  course,  cavities  after  being  thoroughly  cleaned 
are  treated  with  some  antiseptic,  such  as  corrosive 
sublimate,  creosote,  paint,  etc.  Creosote  possesses 
more  penetrating  power  than  a watery  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  probably  for  this  reason  it 
is  more  effectual  in  reaching  portions  of  the  myce- 


Tree  Cleaned  and  Cement 
toeing  tamped  in. 


A Later  Stage.  Putting  Cement  and  Gravel  in;  another  The  Finished  Work;  filling 

in  the  Cement.  coat  being  trowelled  down.  just  completed. 

POUR  DIFFERENT  STAGES  IN  THE  FILLING  OP  A TREE. 
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Hum  of  the  fungi  which  might  be  still  remaining  in 
the  wood  near  the  chiselled  surface.  Probably  forma- 
lin at  the  rate  of  two  to  four  parts  of  formalin  to  loo 
parts  of  water,  as  well  as  many  other  substances,  can 
be  used  to  advantage,  but  the  use  of  such  disinfect- 
ants on  trees  is  entirely  in  an  experimental  stage,  and 
their  value  as  antiseptics  is  problematical. 

There  is  a tendency  for  Portland  cement  to  con- 
tract from  wood  after  drying,  which  tends  to  leave  a 
space  between  the  cement  and  wood,  which  might  in 
time  induce  further  decay.  This  could  undoubtedly 
be  remedied  by  the  use  of  a thick  coat  of  paint  or  tar, 
or  even  elastic  cement,  covering  the  surface  of  the 
wood  of  the  cavity  before  cementing.  There  are, 
however,  patent  cements  on  the  market,  like  aluminite, 
etc.,  which  adhere  firmly  to  wood  and  do  not  crack, 
and  which  may  be  used  to  much  greater  advantage ' 
than  Portland  cement. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  connected  with  the  use 
of  Portland  cement  is  the  tendency  for  it  to  crack 
on  the  surface  when  long  cavities  are  filled,  owing 
to  the  swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  tree  caused  by  winds. 
Such  cracks  are  likely  to  furnish  a source  for  the  in- 
troduction of  fungi,  especially  if  these  cracks  extend 
to  the  wood.  On  this  account  it  may  be  found  de- 
sirable to  paint  the  surface  of  the  cement  or  cover 
it  with  some  elastic  substance  that  will  cover  these 
cracks  and  render  them  impervious  to  the  effect  of  air, 
water  and  fungi. 

The  writer  has  experimented  with  a number  of 
cements  and  has  found  that  what  is  termed  elastic 
cement,  employed  by  slaters,  works  well  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  the  surface,  as  does  also  a cement 
made  out  of  oil,  resin,  and  beeswax.  The  latter  can 
be  put  on  while  warm,  and  when  cooled  it  should  be 
sufficiently  solid  not  to  run  too  much  on  a warm 
summer  day,  but  if  it  flowed  very  slightly  it  would 
have  a tendency  to  fill  up  any  cracks  which  would  hap- 
pen to  be  in  the  surface  of  the  cement,  thus  prevent- 
ing infection.  Probably  a thick  coat  of  tar  or  pitch 
would  prove  effectual  for  this  purpose. 

The  series  of  illustrations  accompanying  this  ar- 
ticle shows  the  different  stages  in  filling  the  cavity  of  a 
tree.  The  tree  in  question  is  a red  maple,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  especial  value.  It  is  located  on  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  grounds,  and  was 
filled  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  an  example  of 
this  type  of  work.  The  cavity  is  a large  one  and 
extends  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  outer  surface 
of  the  tree.  It  is  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
surface,  hence  the  cement  is  wedged  in  and  cannot 
work  out  from  any  cause.  Before  the  same  was  put 
in,  nails  were  driven  into  the  wood  about  two  inches 
in  from  the  surface  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
cement  in  place.  The  cavity  also. extends  higher  in 
the  trunk  than  represented  in  the  illustrations.  This 
is  always  advisable,  since  it  prevents  the  water  that 


comes  down  from  the  bark  of  the  tree  in  a rain-storm 
from  working  in  at  the  back  of  the  cement. 

The  cavity,  after  being  pretty  thoroughly  cleaned 
out,  was  treated  with  creosote,  after  which  it  was 
filled  with  Portland  cement,  gravel  and  sand  at  the 
rate  of  one  part  of  cement  to  three  of  gravel  and  sand. 
This  is  put  on  rather  dry  and  tamped.  As  will  be 
noted  in  the  illustration,  boards  are  placed  to  hold  up 
the  cement  while  it  is  being  tamped.  After  the  cement 
and  gravel  or  grouting  is  in,  the  surface  is  re-coated 
with  cement  at  the  rate  of  one  part  of  cement  to  two 
of  sand.  This  is  also  put  on  dry  and  thoroughly 
trowelled  until  it  is  smooth.  The  last  coat  should  not 
extend  beyond  the  bark;  in  fact  it  should  be  flush 
with  the  outer  surface  of  the  wood,  or  cambium,  so 
that  the  healing  tissue  or  callous  that  is  formed  will 
closely  adhere  to  the  cement.  There  is  always  a ten- 
dency for  Portland  cement  to  shrink  away  from  the 
edges  of  the  tree.  This  is  likely  to  allow  water,  air 
and  pathogenic  organisms  to  gather  in  around  the 
cement  and  cause  trouble.  This  can  be  obviated  by 
painting  the  surface  of  the  cement,  as  mentioned 
above ; or  a groove  could  be  left  in  the  cement  near 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  to  be  later  filled  with  some  elas- 
tic substance,  like  elastic  cement,  which  would  com- 
pletely seal  the  cracks. 

In  some  cases  of  tree  filling  there  has  been  an  at- 
tempt to  sculpture  the  cement  to  imitate  the  bark. 
This  we  consider  an  undesirable  feature,  since  in 
healing  over  as  close  a contact  would  not  be  obtained 
as  if  the  cement  were  smooth. 

In  the  eastern  states  there  are  some  excellent  ex- 
amples of  tree  filling  now  to  be  observed.  Especially 
fine  examples  of  tree  surgery  on  a large  scale  may  be 
seen  on  the  Cheney  estate.  South  Manchester,  Con- 
necticut. There  are  at  present  a number  of  reliable 
firms  engaged  in  caring  for  trees. 

SOD  IN  THE  SHRUBBERY 

Anyone  who  has  had  in  charge  the  adorning  of  a 
small  piece  of  ground,  or  a large  one  either,  for 
that  matter,  is  tempted  to  wonder  if  an  all-wise 
Providence  did  not  invent  those  most  beautiful  and 
plastic  things,  deciduous  shrubs,  for  his  especial  use 
and  consolation.  They  have  as  many  advantages  and 
as  few  drawbacks  as  could  be  imagined  in  one  form 
of  vegetation.  They  are  neither  trees  nor  herbs,  with 
many  of  the  advantages  of  both.  They  are  endlessly 
various  in  leafage,  habit,  texture  and  blossom.  They 
are  riotously  vigorous  and  munificently  floriferous. 
They  can  be  handled  so  as  to  be  in  scale  with  a lot 
of  twenty  feet  or  twenty  acres.  There  is  not  one  that 
grows  wild  or  tame,  nurserymen’s  variety  or  native 
species,  erratic  from  the  ancient  gardening  civilization 
of  China  or  Japan  or  cut  out  ruthlessly  and  condemned 
contemptuously  as  “brush”  in  an  American  clearing, 
for  which  a fitting  place  and  a decorative  use  canuor 
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be  found.  In  short,  they  are  indispensable,  and  we 
could  no  more  get  along  without  them  than  without 
the  telephone,  the  railroads  or  the  daily  paper  or  any- 
thing else  that  seems  a part  of  life  when'  one  is  once 
used  to  it.  Nowadays  were  are  learning  not  to  stick 
them  around  miscellaneously  in  the  lawn,  but  to  use 
them  as  Nature  uses  them — in  quantities  and  masses 
mostly,  to  make  a frame  or  border  for  a lawn.  The 
average  shrubbery  is  planted  in  close  order  to  grow 
into  a thicket  and  produce  what  is  called  an  “immed- 
iate effect;”  but  while  this  may  be  good  for  the  “im- 
mediate effect”  and  for  the  wholesale  dealer  in  shrubs, 
it  is  not  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  whole  shrubbery 
or  of  the  individual  shrubs.  The  ideal  shrubbery 
would  have  all  its  shrubs  fully  developed,  yet  touch- 
ing; but  if  they  are  set  far  enough  apart  for  such  a 
result,  the  owner  is  pretty  sure  to  make  the  lawn  to 
overflow  among  them  like  the  tide  rising  among  the 
Thousand  Islands. 

An  effect  of  smug  and  hideous  neatness  is  produced. 
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the  growth  of  the  bushes  is  materially  interfered  with 
and  the  hired  man  who  has  to  run  the  mowing  ma- 
chine around  the  endless  kinks  and  corners  strikes  for 
higher  wages,  gets  a new  job,  or  takes  to  drink,  some- 
times all  of  them.  If  the  ground  between  the  bushes 
is  kept  cultivated — the  hoe  is  enough — it  not  only 
grows  them  better,  with  a fourth  of  the  labor,  but 
looks  very  much  better  and  more  workmanlike.  The 
edge  of  the  lawn  should  be  kept  sharp,  but  not  run 
into  little  recesses  and  projections  to  fit  the  outer  row 
of  shrubs.  Let  the  line  of  the  edge  be  long,  clear  and 
flowing.  If  you  are  too  impatient  to  wait  for  the 
shrubs  to  meet  and  make  a continuous  mass,  fill  up 
the  intervening  spaces  with  tall  perennials,  sunflowers, 
hollyhocks,  goldenglow,  Butomus,  boronia,  with  lower 
■growing  things  like  peonies,  phlox,  coreopsis,  gail- 
lardia  and  other  plants  of  thrifty  habit  that  will  not 
look  out  of  character  with  the  shrubbery  along  the 
borders ; they  will  be  crowded  out  as  the  shrubs  de- 
velop and  cover  the  ground.  H.  A.  Caparn. 


THE  INTERDEPENDENCE  OF  FORESTRY  AND  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 


The  interdependence  of  forestry  and  irrigation,  and 
forestry  and  lumbering  have  been  much  discussed,  but 
few  people  seem  to  realize  the  important  bearing  which 
forestry  and  landscape  architecture  have  on  each  other, 
writes  Samuel  Cabot,  Jr.,  in  Forestry  and  Irrigation. 

Woodland  is  the  most  important  feature  in  natural 
scenery  capable  of  human  control  and  is  therefore  the 
most  useful  material  the  landscape  architect  has  to 
work  with  in  informal  landscape  design.  Woodland 
again  is  obviously  the  means,  the  aim,  and  the  end  of 
forestry.  It  would  be,  then,  extraordinary  if  two  pro- 
fessions working  largely  in  the  same  material,  should 
not  each  cover  some  part  of  the  province  of  the  other, 
that  is,  if  forestry  (i.  e.,  “The  wise  use  of  forests”) 
would  not  be  “wise”  in  employing  landscape  architec- 
ture, and  vice  versa. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  our  country  real  estate  is  high 
and  forest  land  divided  up  largely  among  small  own- 
ers. There  is  also  much  demand  for  beautiful  sites  for 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  residences.  These,  how- 
ever, only  anticipate  conditions  that  will  be  true  event- 
ually in  other  parts  of  the  country.  People  are  con- 
stantly buying  land  for  residences,  farms  and  wood- 
lots  at  many  times  their  value  as  crop  or  timber  pro- 
ducers. Here  is  where  the  farseeing  forester  should 
do  what  he  can  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  land  in 
his  charge  and  raise  its  value  as  a house  site.  Is  there 
a beautiful  view  from  the  place?  Do  not  let  it  be 
choked  with  trees,  but  cut  a vista,  that  the  possible 
purchaser  may  realize  it.  Is  there  an  attractive  situa- 
tion for  a house  backed  by  an  imposing  pine  grove? 
Then  Ip-^vp  the  grove ; it  is  only  worth  $8  a thousand 
at  the  mfll.  and  some  millionaire  may  feel  that  he  can- 
not live  without  it.  There  are  many  more  possibilities 


of  this  kind.  I know  of  several  instances  where  well- 
placed  pine  groves  and,  in  one  case,  a single  tree, 
have  determied  building  sites.  Many  times  a clump  of 
stately  trees,  conspicuously  placed,  covering,  perhaps, 
half  an  acre  of  land,  has  attracted  a purchaser  for  a 
hundred  acre  farm.  I can  recall  a case  where  lum- 
bering operations  happened  to  expose  a delightful 
view,  a man  in  a motor  car  happened  to  come  along, 
happened  to  see  the  view  and  bought  it  on  the  spot. 
Do  not  make  chance  your  real  estate  agent. 

Now  we  come  to  land  reserved  purely  for  recreation 
and  beauty.  There  are  many  such  in  the  east,  either 
private  grounds  or  state  and  metropolitan  reservations. 
If  left  to  themselves  the  trees  have  the  usual  struggle 
for  existence ; in  youth  an  impenetrable  tangle ; in  ma- 
turity a good  forest,  but  strewn  with  dead  and  decay- 
ing timber  uninviting  and  difficult,  and  only  in  old  age, 
after  a century  of  struggle,  a fine  open  forest  such  as 
we  most  love,  but  passing  soon  to  unlovely  decay.  If 
this  were  treated  by  practical  forestry  the  less  attrac- 
tive period  of  youth  would  be  shortened  by  improve- 
ment thinnings,  maturity  worfld  have  the  open  park- 
line quality  of  old  age,  and  old  age  itself  be  all  the 
heartier.  When  ripe  the  old  trees  would  be  cut  off 
after  a crop  of  new  reproduction  was  established.  Thus 
the  sad  period  of  decay  would  be  done  away  with  and 
considerable  revenue  would  be  assured  from  the  land. 

I have  not  tried  to  make  a plea  for  either  the 
aesthetic  or  the  practical  side  of  the  “wise  use  of  for- 
ests,” for  each  has  plenty  of  ardent  supporters,  but 
have  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  two  which  seem  to 
me  to  have  worked  rather  at  cross  purposes,  and  have 
attempted  to  suggest  that  neither  can  reach  full 
efficiency  without  the  help  of  the  other. 
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ROSA  SPINOSSISSIMA  ALTAICA 

R.  spinosissima  luteo,  luteo — pleno,  and  Harrissoni 
are  a few  of  the  earliest.  Indeed,  the  Scotch  roses 
as  a class  are  all  well  worth  planting,  not  only  for 
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ROSA  SPINOSSISSIMA  LUTEO— PL.  PL. 

the  most  brilliant  spring  flowering  small  trees  and 
shrubs.  Without  going  further  it  is  often  possible 
to  select  from  a mixed  row  of  seedlings  of  C.  Japonica 
nearly  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  with  scarlets 
more  intense  than  is  known  to  that  phenomena. 

Crataegus  are  the  hawthorns,  mostly  early  sum- 
mer bloomers  at  the  north.  C.  tanacetifolia  is  one 
of  the  earliest.  C.  Pyracantha  and  its  varieties  are 
the  evergreen  thorns,  which  sometimes  bloom  before 
the  end  of  spring. 

Cotoneastcrs  are  also  some  times  evergreen  in 
northern  climates. 

Amelanchier  is  the  June  berry  genus  and  may  be 
extensively  used  for  their  early  flowers. 

22 The  saxifrage  group  has  several 

interesting  spring  flowering  plants  among  shrubs  and 
herbs.  James  Mac  Pherson. 


Rosa — The  roses,  are  but  rarely  spring  flowering 
at  the  north.  R.  alpina  and  some  of  its  hybrids. 


the  chance  of  early  bloom,  but  because  their  foliage 
is  of  more  enduring  character  than  most  others. 

Pyrus,  in  the  pear,  apple,  aria,  mountain  ash,  med- 
lar and  quince  sections  is  one  of  the  most  important 


tree  and  shrub  genera  in  the  spring  display.  The 
variety  is  wonderful  and  the  richness  and  profusion 
of  coloring  well  nigh  indescribable. 

I cannot  afiford  space  to  indicate  a tithe  of  the 
superb  forms,  but  to  begin  with  the  wilder  pears 
should  always  be  planted  in  the  group  when  there  is 
room  for  large  trees  and  the  forms  of  P.  sinensis 
for  their  good  foliage  as  well  as  flowers.  In  apples 
there  are  the  native  coronaria  fl.  pi.,  the  Japanese  flori- 
bunda,  and  its  varieties,  P.  Halliana,  P.  spectabilis 
and  its  superb  varieties,  together  with  a host  of 
other  species  and  their  hybrids.  A few  of  tbe  service 
trees  are  worth  selecting  for  their  fine  foliage,  and 
the  mountain  ashes  for  their  distinct  habit.  The  med- 
lars are  a good  deal  neglected  but  are  pleasing  little 
trees.. 

Cydonia  is  the  quince  genus,  and  contains  many  of 
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ENTRANCE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING,  OAKLAND  CEMETERY,  ST.  PAUL 


The  accompanying  picture  shows  an  interesting 
view  of  the  chapel  and  entrance  to  Oakland  Cemetery, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  mound  of  carpet  bedding  in  the 
foreground  at  the  junction  of  the  drives,  contains  a 
total  of  5,125  plants,  and  is  valued  at  $235.  It  was 
planted  last  June  and  photographed  October  6,  1906. 
Superintendent  Boxell  gives  us  the  following  record 
of  the  bed : 


Diameter,  15  feet;  height,  4 feet.  Material  used: 
Alternanthera,  2,975  plants;  Echeveria  (Secunda 
glauca),  1,800;  Pyrethrum,  220;  Abutilon,  125; 
Echeveria  (Californica) , 21;  Acalypha,  10;  Boston 
Eern,  i.  Total,  5,152  plants.  At  the  right  of  the 
picture,  in  the  rear  of  the  chapel,  may  also  be  dis- 
cerned a fine  bed  of  cannas,  and  a glimpse  of  the 
greenhouse  farther  back  appears  under  the  archway. 
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FRONT  VIEW  OF  CHAPEL. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


CEMETERY. 

NEW  CHAPEL  AND  RECEIVING  VAULT, 
LAKE  VIEW  CEMETERY,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

The  new  chapel  and  receiving  vault,  completed  the 
past  year,  at  Lake  View  Cemetery,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
is  a handsome  commodious  building  of  modern  con- 
struction, built  at  a cost  of  $11,383.  Substantial  gifts 
from  citizens  and  officials  of  the  cemetery  for  the 
furnishing  of  the  chapel  are  valued  at  $517,  making 
the  total  value  of  the  structure  $11,900.  The  John  P. 
Weston  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  were  the  contrac- 
tors for  the  work. 

The  annual  report  of  L.  L.  Mason,  secretary  and 
superintendent,  shows  receipts  for  the  year  amounting 
to  $21,192,  of  which  $4,194  was  for  the  sale  of  lots. 
The  perpetual  care  fund  amounts  to  $12,855.  There 
were  289  interments  during  the  year. 

The  increase  in  the  general  perpetual  care  fund  for 
the  year  was  $1,516,  and  the  sales  of  lots  and  single 
graves  amounted  to  $4,740. 


PROGRESSIVE  CATHOLIC 
CEMETERY,  KALAMAZOO 

One  of  our  illustrations  shows  a 
view  in  Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  a progressive  Catho- 
lic cemetery  of  thirty  acres,  con- 
ducted on  the  lawn  plan,  with  mod- 
ern restrictions  as  to  monuments 
and  other  features  of  management. 
It  is  a rolling  tract  with  many  nat- 
ural trees,  and  the  Kalamazoo 
river  flowing  in  front  of  it.  It  was 
established  in  1888,  and  has  about 
300  interments.  A new  receiving 
vault  is  soon  to  be  built.  No  Sun- 
day funerals  are  allowed. 


HISTORIC  MOUND  CEMETERY  IN  OHIO 

Mound  Cemetery,  Marietta,  Ohio,  takes  its  name 
from  one  of  the  prehistoric  erections  of  the  Mound 
Builders,  of  which  there  are  a number  of  famous  ex- 
amples in  Ohio.  The  mound  occupies  the  center  of 
the  cemetery  which  was  laid  out  around  this  pre- 
historic earthwork  by  the  early  settlers,  who  founded 
the  city  under  the  leadership  of  General  Rufus  Put- 
nam, in  1777.  It  is  480  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  45  feet  high  and  20  feet  across  the  top.  It  is 
constructed  of  earth  and  gravel  and  is  not  believed 
to  have  been  used  as  a burial  place  by  the  Mound 
Builders.  Mound  Cemetery  was  established  in  1801. 

There  are  two  other  cemeteries  in  Marietta  owned 
by  the  city  and  in  charge  of  John  N.  Price,  who  has 
been  superintendent  for  four  years. 

Oak  Grove  was  established  in  i860  on  a fine  tract 
of  wooded  land  with  a growth  of  many  fine  oaks, 
elm,  maple,  walnut,  hickory,  ash,  poplar  and  gum. 


REAR  VIEW  OF  CHAPEL  AND  VAULT. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.  , 


't 


VIEW  IN  MT.  OLIVET  CEMETERY,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
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THE  MOUND  AND  MOAT  AROUND  IT. 

Mound  Cemetery,  Marietta,  O. 

several  varieties,  and  other  ornamentals,  including  the 
It  contains  fifty-four  acres,  of  which  about  half  is 
in  use.  There  have  been  about  6,000  interments. 


CEMETERY. 


IN  OAK  GROVE  CEMETERY,  MARIETTA,  O. 


The  Harmar  Cemetery  is  an  old  historic  ground, 
where  many  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution  and  War 
of  1812  are  buried. 


PROPOSED  NEW  CEMETERIES,  EXTENSIONS  AND  OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS 


The  Greenwood  Cemetery  Association  has  secured  an  op- 
tion on  a fifty  acre  tract  near  Claymont,  midway  between 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Chester,  Pa.,  for  the  establishment 
of  a cemetery  for  colored  people.  John'  H.  Woodlen,  of 
Wilmington,  is  president,  and  Frank  S.  Kane  is  general 
manager. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Cemetery  Association,  Chillicothe,  111., 
has  been  incorporated  by  L.  W.  Robinson,  S.  R.  Stowell  and 

R.  J.  Nurs. 

The  Park  Lawn  Cemetery  Association,  of  Danvers,  111.,  has 
been  incorporated.  Dr.  F.  J.  Parkhurst  is  president  and  John 

S.  Popple  is  secretary. 

The  Estabrook  Cemetery  Asociation,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
has  added  an  acre  and  a half  of  ground. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a new  receiving  vault  for 
Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  will  be  of  Gothic 
architecture,  47x25  feet,  and  will  cost  $15,000. 

Bellett  Lawson,  Jr.,  of  Buffalo,  has  been  engaged  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  the  improvement  of  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  Nyack, 
N.  Y. 

The  Har  Nebo  Cemetery  Company,  Philadelphia,  has  pur- 
chased twelve  acres  of  additional  ground. 

The  city  council  of  Moline,  111.,  has  voted  an  appropria- 
tion of  $6,000  for  buying  a ten-acre  addition  for  Riverside 
Cemetery. 

Park  View  Cemetery,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  will  erect  a 
new  stone  gateway  and  receiving  vault  at  the  State  street 
entrance. 

St.  Mathew’s  Cemetery,  St.  Louis,  has  added  twenty-two 
acres  of  adjoining  territory  at  a cost  of  $1,000  an  acre. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Betcher  has  presented  $10,000  to  Oakwood 
Cemetery  of  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  for  the  erection  of  a chapel 
in  memory  of  her  husband. 

The  Asheville  Cemetery  Company,  Asheville,  N.  C.,  has 
purchased  an  additional  tract  of  ten  acres  for  $10,000  and 
has  a new  well-built  waiting  room  for  women  under  con- 
struction. 

The  city  council  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  will  submit  to 
popular  vote  a proposition’  for  issuing  $75,000  in  bonds  to 
purchase  the  old  Huron  Indian  Cemetery. 

Extensive  plans  are  being  made  for  the  improvement  of 
Rosehill  and  Oak  Ridge  Cemeteries,  Macon,  Ga.  Driveways 
are  to  be  repaired  and  some  wooden  bridges  replaced  with 
concrete  structures.  The  city  council  is  expected  to  appro- 
priate $2,500  for  the  work. 

The  Cemetery  Association  of  Austin,  Texas,  has  employed 


a supervisor  to  look  after  the  grounds  of  Oakwood  Cemetery 
and  is  to  inaugurate  a general  cleaning  up  and  beautifying 
of  the  grounds. 

The  board  of  commissioners  of  Oakland  Cemetery,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  is  to  expend  $2,000  in  improving  a creek  which 
runs  through  the  grounds.  The  bed  of  the  stream  will  be 
straightened  and  a bridge  built. 

A new  chapel  is  in  process  of  erection  at  the  Main  Street 
Cemetery,  Dalton,  Mass. 

The  Waterville  Cemetery  Association,  Waterville,  Conn., 
will  purchase  an  acre  of  additional  territory. 

Greenwood!  Cemetery  Association,  Allentown,  Pa.,  will 
build  a new  entrance  gate.  Eleven  and  one-half  acres  were 
added  to  the  grounds  during  the  year. 

Sid  J.  Hare,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  employed  to 
replot  and  make  planting  plans  for  Elmwood  Cemetery, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  accompanying  picture  of  the  entrance  to  Woodlawn 
Cemetery,  of  Winona,  Minn.,  is  made  from  a very  attractive 
souvenir  postcard  which  the  cemetery  issues.  It  makes  quite 


ENTRANCE  TO  WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 
Winona,  Minn. 


ari  attractive  showing  with  some  fine  healthy  looking  trees 
immediately  within  the  entrance.  A.  C.  Dixon  is  secretary 
of  the  association. 

The  Glasgow  Cemetery,  Glasgow,  Ky.,  has  added  an  ad- 
joining tract. 

Continued  progress  is  being  reported  in  a number  of  places 
in  the  abolishing  of  Sunday  funerals.  The  Ministers’  Asso- 
ciation of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has  started  a movement  there  and 
induced  the  daily  press  to  take  it  up  at  considerable  length. 
At  a recent  meeting  of  the  New  London  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, New  London,  Conn.,  it  was  voted  that  hereafter  no  in- 
terments be  permitted  on  Sunday  except  when  demanded  by 
considerations  of  public  health. 
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The  Realty  & Investment  Company,  of  Youngstown, 
O.,  has  acquired  title  to  seventy-two  acres  of  land  which 
is  to  be  developed  into  a cemetery  this  year.  W.  J.  Wil- 
liams, R.  C.  Huey  and  I.  A.  Weinberg  are  interested  in 
the  company. 

The  City  Cemetery  Society  of  Sulphur  Springs,  Tex., 
has  been  incorporated  by  O.  M.  Pate,  M.  B.  Sherwood 
and  others. 

The  Cambridge  Catholic  Cemetery  Association  has  been 
organized  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  develop  the  recent 
purchase  of  the  Coolidge  property  into  a cemetery,  as 
soon  as  permission  is  obtained  from  the  city  authorities. 

The  Chicago  Park  Cemetery  Company,  of  Chicago,  has 
been  capitalized  at  $50,000  to  operate  a cemetery,  a green- 
house and  a nursery.  The  incorporators  are  Ralph  M. 
Taylor,  Martin  Connor  and  Wm.  Harley. 

The  Evergreen  Cemetery  Association,  of  Detroit,  paid 
its  first  dividend  of  two  per  cent  Jan.  i,  1907.  The  com- 
pany is  capitalized  at  $300,000,  and  was  incorporated  April, 

1905. 


Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  them^  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department. 


At  a meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Oak  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, Evansville,  Ind.,  last  summer  an  order  was  passed 
abolishing  Sunday  funerals  Jan.  i,  1907.  Supt.  Wm.  Hal- 
brooks  writes  that  there  will  be  no  serious  objections  on 
the  part  of  the  lot  owners  as  the  order  was  passed  on 
the  receipt  of  a petition  signed  by  the  ministers  and  un- 
dertakers of  the  city  and  was  favorably  commented  upon 
by  the  local  press. 

if.  if. 

The  Woodland  cemetery  committee  of  the  city  council 
of  Des  Moines,  la.,  has  voted  to  ask  the  legislature  to 
pass  a law  taking  control  of  the  cemeteries  from  the  city. 
The  law  will  be  general  in  its  nature,  applying  to  all  pub- 
lic cemeteries  and-  the  committee  will  recommend  a spe- 
cial cemetery  commission  or  urge  that  the  park  board  be 
given  control  of  the  cemeteries.  The  fund  for  Woodland 
cemetery  now  amounts  to  only  $16,000  and  the  committee 
is  anxious  to  make  it  permanent. 

* * * 

At  a meeting  of  the  lot  owners  of  Oakland  cemetery, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  report  of  the  president  showed  a 
total  of  receipts  of  $36,955.  The  gross  expenditures  for 
the  year  were  $25,780.  The  sale  of  lots  and  single  graves 
amounted  to  $15,564,  interment  fees,  $2,336;  greenhouse 
sales,  $5,847.  Among  the  improvements  made  during  the 
year  was  a reconstructed  entrance  to  the  receiving  tomb; 
310  trees,  shrubs  and  evergreens  were  planted,  and  4,291' 
square  feet  of  new  land  graded  and  sodded.  There  were 
398  interments  during  the  year,  an  increase  of  48  over 
last  year. 

* * * 

A special  committee  of  the  City  Council  of  Auburn,  Me., 
was  recently  appointed  to  formulate  plans  for  getting  the 
cemeteries  of  that  city  under  municipal  management,  and 
has  made  the  following  report  on  the  subject;  “The  joint 


special  committee  on  municipal  owner.ship  of  cemeteries  to 
which  was  referred  the  matter  of  recommending  some  method 
for  the  city  to  pursue  to  obtain  ownership  of  the  cemeteries 
have  attended  to  that  duty  and  beg  leave  to  report  as  fol- 
lows : That  they  recommend  that  the  city  offer  the  Oak 
Hill  and  Stevens  Mills  Cemetery  Associations  the  amount 
of  their  indebtedness  for  their  cemeteries,  also  that  the  city 
offer  the  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  Association  the  amount 
of  its  indebtedness  for  that  cemetery,  and  if  these  offers  are 
accepted,  that  the  city  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  caring 
for  said  indebtedness  for  a sum  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  for  a 
time  not  to  exceed  twenty  years,  at  a rate  of  interest  that 
may  be  satisfactory  to  the  mayor  and  treasurer.  And  that 
three  trustees  be  elected  by  the  city  council,  to  have  charge 
of  the  property,  one  to  be  elected  for  a term  of  one  year,  one 
for  a term  of  two  years  and  one  for  a term  of  three  years, 
after  the  first  election  one  member  to  be  elected  each  year  for 
a term  of  three  years,  said  trustees  to  formulate  a set  of 
by-laws,  to  include  a provision  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds, 
to  be  presented  to  the  city  council  for  their  approval.” 

>•<  * * 

Ohio  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  possessing  the  rare 
mound-builder  remains.  At  Fort  Ancient,  on  the  Little 
Miami,  there  is  built  the  largest  prehistoric  earthwork  of 
the  race  extant,  primarily  a fortification,  but  containing, 
at  intervals,  bodies  of  the  dead.  Serpent  Mound,  in  Adams 
county,  is  another  distinctly  unique  survivor  of  the  days 
when  the  dusky  mound-builder  raised  his  barrows  on  the 
cliffs.  Its  purpose,  too,  however,  was  more  religious  than 
sepulchral,  though  there,  likewise,  a mound  or  two  exists 
in  which  human  bodies  have  been  found. 


MOUND  BUILDERS’  CEMETERY,  MADISONVILLE,  O. 

At  Madisonville,  O.,  however,  a village  on  the  outskirts 
of  Greater  Cincinnati,  about  to  be  engulfed  by  the  next 
great  tidal  wave  of  annexation,  a genuine  mound-builder 
cemetery,  per  se,  exists.  The  plot  of  ground  lies  on  a 
headland,  still  overgrown  with  rank  forest  and  under- 
brush, despite  the  numerous  excavations  that  have  taken 
place.  One  might  pass  through  the  woods  a hundred 
times  and  never  suspect  their  contents.  A careful  search, 
however,  reveals  even  on  the  surface,  mussel  shells  and 
an  occasional  bone,  such  as  would  never  lie  about  on 
cliffs  so  high  over  the  nearest  waterway.  From  time  to 
time,  notably  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Metz,  the  local 
authority  on  the  mounds,  the  pre-historic  cemetery,  or,  as 
it  is  colloquiall  known,  the  “Indian  burying-ground,”  has 
been  investigated,  and  such  of  the  find  as  has  not  found 
its  way  to  Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard,  is  now  stored 
in  the  museums  of  the  Natural  History  Society  at  Cincin- 
nati. 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  TO  CURRENT  LITERATURE 

An  Index  to  articles  appearing  in  current  issues  of  leading  magazines  and  periodicals  on  Gardening, 
Forestry,  Civic  Improvements  and  Icindred  sub/'ects. 

Subscriptions  zvill  be  received  for  any  znagazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  'with  Park  and  Cemetery. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER,  324  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  THIS  MONTH  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 


American  Homes  and  Gardens  (Am.  H. 
& G.),  $3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

American  Botanist  (A.  B,),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Appleton’s  Magazine  (App.  Mag.),  $3.00 
year;  25c  copy. 

Architectural  Record  (Arch.  Rec.), 
$3.00  year;  25c  copy. 

Country  Life  in  America  (C.  L.  A.), 
$3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Canadian  Florist  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Century  Magazine  (Cent.),  $3.00  year; 
35c  copy. 

Charities  and  The  Commons  (Char.), 
$2.00  year;  10c  copy. 

Craftsman,  The  (Cr.),  $3.00  year;  25c 
copy. 

Florists’  Exchange  (F.  E.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  5c. 

Forest  Leaves  (For.  L.),  $1.00  year; 

single  copy,  lOc. 

Forestry  and  Irrigation  (F.  I.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine  (G.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 


Civic  Improvement,  Home  Grounds. 

Advertising,  The  Nuisances  of.  By 
Sylvester  Baxter.  Illiist.  Cent.  72: 
419-30.  Jan.  ’07. 

Commercial  Organizations  and  Civic 
Work.  By  Mayo  Fesler.  Char. 
17:217-22.  Nov.  3,  ’06. 

Horticulture  in  Germany.  By  W.  L. 

Howard.  F.  G.,  18:5-6.  Jan.,  ’07. 
New  York — How  She  Has  Redeemed 
Herself  from  Ugliness.  By  Giles  Ed- 
gerton.  Illust.  Cr.,  11:458-71.  Jan., 
’07. 

■Quadriga  For  Minnesota  State  Capi- 
tol. Illust.  M.  N.,  19:27-8.  Jan., 
’07. 

Sculpture  for  Modern  Office  Build- 
ings. Illust.  M.  N.,  19:34.  Jan., 
’07. 

Shrubs,  Vines  and  Flowers  for  the 
Roadside.  By  J.  S.  Martin.  G.  R. 
M.,  7:956-7.  Dec.,  ’06. 

Village,  Town  and  City  in  Civic  Co- 
operation. By  E.  T.  Hartman. 
Char.  17 :246-7.  Nov.  3,  ’06. 
Washington  City,  Future  Develop- 
ment of.  By  Glenn  Brown.  Illust. 
(App.  Mag.)  Oct.,  ’06. 

Washington,  The  Twentieth  Century. 
By  Waldon  Fawcett.  American 
Carpenter  and  Builder.  Aug.,  ’06. 


Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

California  Garden,  The  True.  By 
Chas.  Mulford  Robinson.  Illust.  H. 
G.,  July,  ’06. 

Formal  Gardening,  A Plea  For. 
Builders’  Journal  and  Architectural 
Engineer,  London.  Sept.  5,  ’06. 
Garden  without  Flowers.  By  Carrie 


Gardening  (Gard.),  $2.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America  (G.  C. 
A.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Good  Roads  Magazine  (G.  R.  M.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Horticulture  (Hort.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  5c. 

House  and  Garden  (H.  G.),  $5.00  year; 
single  copy,  50c. 

Independent.  The  (Ind.),  $3.00  year. 

Minnesota  Horticulturist  (M.  H.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Municipal  Engineering  (M.  E.),  $3.00 
year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (M.  J. 
E.).  $3.00  year;  single  copy,  25c. 

Monumental  News  (M.  N.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman  (N.  N.),  $1.00 

year;  single  copy,  lOc. 

Scientific  American  (Sci.  Am.),  $3.00 
year;  10c  copy. 

Plant  World  (P.  W.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Woodland  and  Roadside  (W.  R.),  50c 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 


Cadby.  Illust.  (Am.  H.  & G.) 
Aug.,  ’06. 

Jamestown  Exposition,  Landscape 
Gardening  at.  By  Robert  Craig. 
Illust.  Card.,  15:98-9.  Dec.  15,  ’06. 
Japanese  Garden  at  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Illust.  G.  G.,  Aug.,  ’06. 

Lead  Garden  Statuary.  Illust.  Am. 
H.  & G.,  Au,g.,  ’06. 

Olmstead,  F..  L.  and  His  Work  IV. 
Franklin  Park,  Boston.  By  John 
Nolen.  Illust.  H.  G.,  July,  ’06. 
Orchard  Garden.  Illust.  Arch.  Rec., 
20:269-80.  Oct.,  ’06. 

Planting  of  Trees  and  Shrubs.  By 
F.  Duncan.  C.  L.  A.  ii:  sup.  18. 
Nov.,  ’06 

School  Gardens  in  Big  Cities.  By 
D.  Wylie.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.,  10:388. 
Aug.,  ’06 

Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds. 

Animal  Sculpture  By  F.  G.  R..  Roth. 

Illust.  M.  N.,  19:33  Jan,  ’06 
American  Cities  and  Public  Open 
Spaces.  By  F.  L.  Olmsted  and 
John  Nolen.  Illust.  Char.,  16:411- 
26.  July  7,  ’06. 

Iowa  State  Monuments  Dedicated  on 
Southern  Battlefields.  Illust.  M.  N., 
19:28.  Jan.,  ’07. 

Los  Angeles  Parks.  By  Chas.  Mul- 
ford Robinson.  Illust.  H.  G. 
Sept.,  ’06. 

Parks  and  the  Public.  By  A.  A.  Hill. 

Char.,  16:404-5.  July  7,  ’06. 
Prehistoric  Burial  Ground.  By  H.  J. 
Shepstone.  Illust.  Sci.  Am.,  95  :36o-i. 
Nov.  17,  ’06. 

Public  Monuments,  Unveiling  of. 
Illust.  M.  N.,  19:22-4.  Jan.,  ’07. 


Road  Building,  Modern.  By  a Con- 
tractor. M.  E.,  32:8-10.  Jan.,  ’07. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

American  Trees,  Portraits  of.  Illust. 

C.  M.  Weed.  H.  G.  July,  Aug.,  ’06. 
Artificial  Light  and  Plant  Growth. 
Paper  by  John  Craig.  Illust.  Gard., 
15:114-16.  Jan.  I,  ’07. 

Big  Trees  Near  the  House.  By  H. 
Hicks.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.,  10:536-7. 
Sept.,  ’06. 

Celebrated  and  Historic  Trees.  By 
J.  G.  Wilson.  Illust.  Ind.,  61:315- 
21.  Aug.  9,  ’06. 

Conifers,  Ornamental.  By  A.  Hans. 

Illust.  Hort.  4:717.  Dec.  29,  ’06. 
Euonymus,  Every  One  Worth  Grow- 
ing. By  John  Dunbar  and  Wilhelm 
Miller.  Illust.  G.  M.,  4:285-7. 

Nov.  ’06. 

Fifty  Years  of  Tree  Planting.  By  E. 
Watson.  Illust.  C.  L.  A.,  11:47-50. 
Nov.  ’06. 

Forestry  and  Sylvan  Beauty.  By  F. 
L.  Olmsted.  W.  R.,  5:90-4.  Jan. 
’07. 

Insects,  Winter  Work  in  Fighting. 
By.  J.  M.  Stedman.  Illust.  F.  G., 
18:12-15.  Jan.  ’07. 

Legislation,  National,  Against  Insect 
Pests.  By  E.  D.  Sanderson.  N. 
N.,  15:15-16.  Jan.  ’07. 

Mending  Old  Trees.  By  J.  Watson. 

Illust.  G.  M.,  4:288-90.  Jan.  ’07. 
Moving  Large  Trees  at  Newport. 

Illust.  Hort,  4:720.  Dec.  29,  ’06. 
Names,  Something  About.  By  Wm. 
Whitman  Bailey.  A.  B.,  11:81-2. 
Dec.  ’06. 

National  Reserves,  New.  By  T.  E. 
Will.  Illust.  F.  L,  12:544-8.  Dec. 
’06. 

Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association, 
Annual  Meeting  of.  For.  L., 
10:178-84.  Dec.  ’06. 

San  Jose  Scale,  Spraying  for.  By  J. 
N.  Barnes.  Illust.  N.  N.,  15:58- 
Jan.  ’07. 

Seeds,  Wind  Distributed.  By  Wil- 
lard N.  Clute.  Illust.  A.  B.,  ii:73' 
5.  Dec.  ’06. 

Shrubs  That  Are  Attractive  in  Win- 
ter. By  John  Thorp.  Illust.  C.  L. 
A.  ii:sup.  18.  Nov.  ’06. 

Tokyo  Botanical  Garden.  By  Francis 
Ramaley.  Illust.  P.  W.,  9:251-8. 
Nov.  ’06. 


BOOKS.  REPORTS  AND  NOTES. 

Howard  Evarts  Weed,  of  Chicago, 
has  just  issued  a revised  edition  of 
his  popular  and  practical  little  book, 
“Spraying  for  Profit.”  The  methods 
of  combating  the  insects  and  fungus 
diseases  and  spraying  machinery  have 
been  so  much  improved  since  the  first 
edition  of  this  little  work  in  1899  that 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art  out-of-Doors,  with 
special  reference  to  the  improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  g'rounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 

John  W.  Weston,  C.  E.,  Editor. 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 
Eastern  Office  t 

1538  Am.Tract  Society  Bldg.,  New  York, 

Sabscription  Sl.OO  a Year  in  Advance. 
Foreign  Subscription  SI. 60. 
Published  Monthly. 

Issued  on  the  16th  of  the  Month. 


the  book  has  been  revised  and  en- 
tirely rewritten.  That  it  has  been 
appreciated  in  its  simple,  boiled  down 
and  practical  form  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  twelve  editions  of  the  work 
have  been  issued.  It  is  a valuable 
■condensed  hand-book  describing  the 
application  of  the  more  common  in- 
secticides and  fungicides  in  daily  use 
for  the  destruction  of  injurious  in- 
sects and  prevention  of  fungus  dis- 
eases. The  price  of  the  book  is  25 
cents  and  it  may  be  obtained  from 
Park  and  Cemetery. 

* * 

The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  has  just  issued  its  fif- 
teenth announcement  concerning  gar- 
den pupils.  In  accordance  with  the 
intention  of  its  founder  six  scholar- 
ships for  garden  pupils  at  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden  are  awarded  by  com- 
petitive examination  to  young  men 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
twenty  prior  to  the  first  of  April. 
Full  information  concerning  the  terms 
■of  the  award  can  be  obtained  from 
Wm.  Trelease,  director,  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

* * * 

The  Maine  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Orono,  Me.,  is  now 
sending  out  the  second  of  the  bulle- 
tins on  the  Inspection  of  Fertilizers 
for  1906.  The  bulletin  issued  last 
March  contained  the  analyses  of  the 
samples  received  from  the  manufac- 
turers. The  present  bulletin  con- 
tains the  analyses  of  the  samples  col- 
lected in  the  open  market  by  the  in- 
spector. 


PERSONAL. 

Oscar  Wright,  of  Moundsville,  W. 
Va.,  has  been  appointed  a superin- 
tendent of  national  cemeteries  by  the 
federal  government.  He  will  spend 
six  months  at  Andersonville,  Ga.,  re- 
ceiving instructions  after  which  he 
will  be  placed  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  national  cemeteries  maintained  by 
the  government. 


Greenhouses  of  Satisfaction 


They  satisfy  everybody.  For  pirk  or  cemetery  they  are  unequalled.  The  outside 
pleases  the  eye,  the  inside  satisfies  the  mind — and  the  pocket.  An  artistic  exterior — 
a practical  interior.  You  see  the  Premiers  are  built  by  specialists— that  is  why  they 
are  so  perfect.  Double  strength  everything.  A handy  man  can  erect  one  in  a few 
hours— that  is  because  they  are  so  portable. 

Write  _for  iUujtrated  ti^l  4-0 

Chas.  H.  Manley,  Premier  Works,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 


STONE  CRUSHERS  AND  STiMlIOl  .1  Hlli 
PARKS 


CEMEIERIESl 


Every  Cemetery  and  Park  needs  a stone  crusher 
just  as  it  needs  a roller  of  some  kind.  Astonecrusher 
such  as  we  make  (The  Reliance)  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose, can  be  set  up  in  any  corner  and  used  to  crush  the 
stone  that  gradually  collects  in  every  cemetery. 

The  crushed  stone  can  then  be  used  on  roads  or 
paths  or  for  foundations. 

We  can  furnish  you  a horse  roller  if  you  are  not 
ready  for  a steam  roller.  Write  us. 


PERPETUAL  CARE  IN 


AMERICAN  CEMETERIES 

Reprinted  from  Park  and  Cemetery,  with  additions  of  criticisms 
and  forms  for  contracts  and  agreements. 

The  symposium  on  perpetual  care  recently  published  in  Park  and  Cemetery  has  been 
reprinted  in  book  form,  with  the  addition  of  critical  comments  by  W.  N.  Rudd,  a discus- 
sion by  W.  S.  Pirie  and  a number  of  legal  forms  for  perpetual  care  contracts.  A corapen- 
dinm  of  the  best  practical  information  on  this  important  subject.  An  invaluable  aid  to 
cemetery  officals  in  educating  trustees,  lot  owners,  and  others. 

Contents:  A Symposium  of  methods  of  the  leading  cemeteries;  Legal  Aspects  of  Per- 
petual Care,  W.  S.  Pirie;  The  Essentials  of  a Practical  System  of  Perpetual  Care  by  W. 
N.  Rudd:  Criticisms  and  Comments  on  the  methods  of  the  cemeteries;  Some  forms  for  con- 
tracts. Handsomely  bound  in  cloth;  62  pages,  price  60c.  3 copies  or  more  at  50c.  each. 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  KILL  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

WITH 

FAIRMOUNT  SCALE  KILLER 


Also  makers  of  the 

CELEBRATED 
FAIRMOUNT 
WEED 
KILLER 

Order  through  your  Seedsman  or  address  the  makers 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  & Fairmount,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Prices  F.  0.  B.  Philadelphia. 

1 Gallon  - - - - $ 3.00 
5 Gallons  - - - - 14.00 
10  Gallons  - - - - 27.00 


One  gallon  makes  SO  gallons 
of  treating  liquid  for  spray- 
ing all  kinds  of  trees.  Easily 
soluble  in  cold  water.  No 
heat  required. 


John  Reid,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Supt.  Mt.  Elliot  and  Mt.  Olivet  Cemeteries,  has  used  the 
Device  3,600  times  without  an  accident. 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich.  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  4, 1906. 

Gentlemen— In  justice  to  the  perfection  and  safety  of  the  mechanism  of  your  Casket 
Lowering  Device  as  well  as  Its  neat  appearance  when  In  use,  I wish  to  state  that  in  the 
cemeteries  under  my  charge  we  have  nine  of  your  Devices  in  use  and  used  them  at  least 
3,600  times  for  lowering  caskets  of  all  sizes  and  weights  without  a single  accident 
or  mishap.  .John  Reid.  Superintendent  Mt.  Elliot  and  Mt.  Olivet  Cemeteries. 


Buy  the  best — There  is  none  just  like  it 

A Ivowering  Device  is  not  only  important  in  lowering  a casket, 
but  is  essential  in  softening  the  appearance  and  beautifying  the 
grave,  in  keeping  with  modern  funeral  furnishings.  Thirty-five 
sold  to  cemetery  officials  in  city  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  above  photo  shows  Device  and  Dining  over  the  grave.  The 
Border  and  Linings  are  fastened  together,  thereby  covering  the 
walls  of  the  grave  and  the  plank.  When  the  casket  is  placed  on 
the  webbing  and  you  are  ready  to  lower  the  same,  loosen  the  brake 
until  the  desired  speed  is  obtained,  and  then  step  back.  It  lowers 
the  Casket  safely  and  noiselessly  without  anyone  touching  the 
Device.  The  casket  can  be  raised  as  well  as  lowered.  A child’s 
3 feet  3 inches,  as  well  as  an  adult  6 feet  3 inches  case  or  grave 
vault  can  be  lowered. 

Our  Patent  Casket  Guides  are  also  shown.  These  keep  the 
Casket  from  catching  on  the  rough  box  and  for  directing  the 
Casket  squarely  into  the  grave  when  on  sloping  ground. 

This  Device  is  absolutely  safe,  easy  to  handle  and  elegantly 
fiinshed.  Also  manufacturers  of  Little  Giant  Telescoping  Device. 
The  eiitire  lueight  of  device  75  founds. 

E.  R.  Butterworth,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Ex-President  of  the  National 
Funeral  Directors  Association,  sends  the  following: 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich.  Seattle,  Wash.,  Oct.  10, 1906. 

Gentlemen — I desire  to  say  that  I do  not  see  where  It  w-ould  be  possible  to 
Improve  on  your  Lowering  Device.  We  are  using  three  at  this  time  fail  your 
make)  and  out  ot  three  thousand  interments  made  where  your  device  was 
used  I have  yet  to  have  the  first  accident. 

Most  respectfully,  E.  R.  Butterworth  & Son. 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 

Eastern  Offices BRANCH  OFFICES Western  Offices 

John  Marsellus  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Cal.  Casket  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
TheO.K.BuokhoutChem.Co.,London,Eng.  Oregon  Casket  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Eckardt  Casket  Co.  Toronto,  Ont.  Los  Angeles  Coffin  Co., Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Artistic  Memorials 


Emerson  ShTonament,  Spring  Grcme  Cemeferv,  Cincinnati,  Erected  by  the  Harrison  Granite  Company 


IN  GRANITE  AND  BRONZE 
FOR  CEMETERIES  AND  PARKS 

Special  designs  submitted  for  Receiving 
Vaults,  Memorial  Chapels,  Mausoleums, 
Sarcophagi  and  Public  and  Private  Mon- 
uments to  be  erected  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

HARKISON  GRANITE  COMPANY 

Granite  Works,  Barre,  Vt. 


Main  Office,  44  East  Twenty-third  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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D.  Henry  Sullivan  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  public  grounds  of  Boston 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam Doogue.  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  is 
a son-in-law  of  Mr.  Doogue,  has  been 
connected  with  the  department  for 
twenty-one  years. 

* * 3^ 

H.  E.  Thomas  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  burial  grounds  at 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  to  succeed  the 
late  Chas.  F.  Cornell.  Mr.  Thomas 
has  been  connected  with  the  cemetery 
department  under  Mr.  Cornell  and 
has  had  twenty-five  years  experience 
in  the  work. 


OBITUARY. 

Alfred  F.  Conard,  aged  71  years, 
was  found  dead  in  bed  at  his  home, 
in  West  Grove,  Pa.,  December  15,  as 
a result  of  a stroke  of  apoplexy.  He 
was  the  senior  member  of  the  Conard 
& Jones  Company,  and  has  long  been 
prominent  in  that  section  of  the 
county,  in  addition  to  being  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  rose  growers 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Conard  learned  the  nursery 
business  under  Thomas  W.  Harvey, 
and  entered  into  a partnership  with 
Charles  Dingee,  under  the  firm  name 


r 1 


A Starting  Point 

Suppose  instead  of  putting  off  because  it  requires  the 
investing  of  so  much  money  all  at  once  on  the  green- 
house your  grounds  really  need — you  start  with  a 50- 
foot  house  something  like  this  one?  Locate  it  so  addi- 
tions can  be  made  to  best  advantage.  We  will  plan  it 
for  the  extensions  so  you  may  know  exactly  how  it 
should  really  be.  The  SO-foot  house  now — the  addi- 
tions in  a year  or  so.  Write  at  once  and  tell  us  just 
what  you  think  is  needed  now. 

LORD  & BURNHAM  CO. 

Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 

1133  Broadway,  Cor.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Branch  — 819  Tremont  Building 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENINQ  - By  F.  A.  Waugh 

An  admirable  treatise  on  the  general  principles  governing  outdoor  art,  with 
many  suggestions  for  their  application  to  the  commoner  problems  of  gardening. 
Illustrated,  12  mo.  Cloth;  price,  $0.50.  Sent  postpaid  by 

R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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■ - ■=  New  improved  = 

Adjustable  Lowering  Device 


Has  a new  PERFECTION  SAFETY  BRAKE,  which  cannot  get  out  of  order  and 
the  weather  cannot  affect  it.  It  is  absolutely  safe  and  positive  in  its  operation. 
Device  adjusts  in  width  and  length,  and  is  suitable  for  any  size  from  infant 
caskets  to  steel  grave  vaults.  Convenient  to  transport.  Always  ready  for  use. 
Easy  to  operate.  Write  your  jobber  for  catalogue  of  “ general  information,”  or  address 

National  Burial  Device  Company 

Coldwater,  Mich. 
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BUYERS’  GUIDE 


A Ready  Reference  List  of  Firms  that  Furnish  Supplies 
for  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Town  Improvements. 
Classified  Advertisements  inserted  for  10c 
a line.  Minimum  price  50c. 


Animals  and  Fowl 

WATERFOWL  (Domestic  and  wild 
swans,  geese  and  ducks).  Cranes,  Squir- 
rels, Deer  and  other  animals  and  birds. 
Dr.  Cecil  French,  Naturalist,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Burial  Vaults 

Bangor  Slate  Co.,  Bangor,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co  Bangor, 
Pa.  (See  advt.) 


Casket  Lowering  Devices 

Bomgardner  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 

National  Burial  Device  Co.,  Coldwater, 
Mich.  (See  advt.) 


Cemetery  Record  Books 

Interment  Records,  Dot  and  Index 
Books.  R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  (See  advt.) 


Concrete  Machinery 

Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  South 
Bend.  (See  advt.) 


Fences  and  Gates 

Enterprise  Foundry  and  Fence  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  (See  advt.) 

Ohio  Structural  Iron  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

The  Vulcan  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  (See 
advt. ) 


Fertilizers 

PULVERIZED  -SHEEP  MANURE. 

Best  possible  fertilizer  for  lawns  and 
flowers.  Especially  adapted  to  Ceme- 
tery and  Park  use.  No  disagreeable 
odor  nor  unsightly  covering  over  the 
grass.  $4.00  per  barrel,  or  $25.00  per 
ton  F.  O.  B.  your  freight  station  east 
of  Denver.  Special  prices  on  car  lots. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Co., 

25  Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Bulbs  and  Flower  Seeds 

Beckert,  W.  C.,  Allegheny,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 


Grave  Lining  and  Earth  Covers 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  O.  (See 
advt.) 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 


Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

Albright  & Lightcap,  Limaville,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Haase,  Leo  G.,  Oak  Park,  111.  (See 
advt.) 


Greenhouses— Heating  and 
Ventilation 

Lord  & Burnham  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Manley,  Chas.  H.,  St.  Johns,  Mich.  (See 
advt.) 

Pierson  U.  Bar  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


Hardy  Plants 

Ellwanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(See  adv.) 

Meehan,  Thomas  & Sons,  Dresher- 
town.  Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Moon,  W.  H.  & Co.,  Morristown,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 

Smith,  W.  & T.  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  (See 
advt.) 


Insecticides 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Black  ant  exterminator, 

Non-poisonous  powder 
GEO.  H.  RANDALL, 

40  Bradbury  Ave., 
Wellington,  Mass. 


Landscape  Architects  and 
Gardeners 

H.  A.  CAPARN,  Landscape  Architect, 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Hare,  Sid.  J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (See 
advt.) 

JAMES  MACPHERSON,  Consulting 
Landscape  Gardemer,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Lawson,  Bellett,  Jr.,  Buffalo.  (See 
advt.) 

Nutter,  Frank  H.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
(See  advt.) 


Marble  and  Granite  Cleaners 

Harrison  Supply  Co.,  Boston.  (See 
advt.) 


Monuments  and  Receiving  Vaults 

Harrison  Granite  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


Road  Making  and  Earth  Handling 
Machinery 

Austin-Western  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  (See 
advt.) 

Kelly-Sprlngfield  Road  Roller  Co., 
Springfield,  O.  (See  advt.) 


Scholl,  Julian  & Co.,  New  York.  (See 
advt.) 


Seeds  (See  Flower  and  Lawn  Grass) 


Settees  and  Vases 

Jones,  M.  D.  & Co.,  Boston.  (See  advt.) 
Ohio  Structural  Iron  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Vulcan  Co.,  Detroit.  (See  advt.) 


POWER  SPRAYERS  for  all  classes  of 
work.  The  most  complete  line  built. 
Chain  driven  for  one  or  two  horses, 
gasoline  engine  driven,  in  3 styles. 
The  famous  Wallace  Pumps  on  all. 
Catalog  free.  Wallace  Machinery 
Co.,  Champaign,  111. 


Sprinkling  Wagons 

Austin  Western  Co.,  Chicago.  (See 
advt.) 


Tents 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 

EJIwanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(See  adv.) 

Meehan.  Thos.  & Sons.,  Dreshertown,  Pa. 
(See  adv.) 


Trees  and  Shrubs 

Andorra  Nurseries,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(See  advt.) 


WM.  H.  HARRISON  & SONS,  Leba- 
non Springs,  N.  Y.  Hardy  nursery 
grown  and  collected  stock.  Trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  herbaceous  perennials  and 
covering  plants.  Send  for  catalog. 


Forest  Nursery  & Seed  Co.,  McMinnville, 
Tenn.  (See  advt.) 

Jones,  Hiram  T.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  (See 
advt.) 

Meehan  & Sons,  Thomas,  Dreshertown. 
Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Moon  Co.,  The  Wm.  H.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 
(See  advt.) 

Smith  Co.,  W.  and  T.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Storrs  & Harrison  Co.,  Painesvllle,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


WE  ARE  GROWING  a large  line  of 
standard  fruits,  ornamentals  and  ever- 
greens for  pabk  and  cemetery  planting 
and  commercial  orchards,  (jet  our 
prices.  J.  Wragg  & Sons  Company, 
Waukee.  Iowa. 


Tree  Guards 

Ohio  Structural  Iron  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Weed  Killers 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  (See  advt.) 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  CatacombSi  Etc. 
ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock. 

Order  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers. 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 


Lock  Box  48. 


BANGOR.  PENN 


CEMETERY  RECORDS  R-  j-  HAIQHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
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of  Dingee  & Conard.  Mr.  Conard 
was  largely  instrumental  in  organiz- 
ing its  mail-order  business,  which  ex- 
tends all  over  the  United  States,  and 
established  a national  reputation  for 
West  Grove.  A number  of  years  ago 
Alfred  Conard  retired  from  the  Din- 
gee  & Conard  Company  and  estab- 
lished the  Conard  & Jones  Co. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties. 

The  Largest  and  Host  Varied 
Collections  in  .\merLca. 


ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


niustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144 
pages),  also  Descriptive  List  of  Novelties 
and  Specialties  with  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  New  Hardy  White  Eose 
SNOW  QHEEN(fraukarldeuschkO 
mailed  FEEE  on  request. 


Advertisements,  limited  to  five  lines,  •will  b 
inserted  in  this  column  at  the  rate  of  to  cents  each 
insertion,  7 words  to  a line.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order. 

CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTS  POSITION. 

Am  37  years  old,  fifteen  years’  experi- 
ence in  laying  out  and  managing  ceme- 
teries; technical  graduate.  Expert  in 
maintenance  of  grounds,  funeral  man- 
agement and  lot  sales.  Willing  to  go 
anywhere.  Salary  or  commission.  Cem- 
etery Superintendent,  Box  1068  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Situation  wanted  as  supt.  of  a park  or 
cemetery  by  man  35  years  old,  Ameri- 
can; a practical  civil  engineer  with  a 
good  knowledge  of  material  under  glass 
and  many  years’  experience  with  the  . 
growth  and  artistic  arrangement  of 
hardy  material.  Open  for  engagement  at 
any  time.  Address  Edw.  L.  Raymond, 
Back  Bay  Road,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED — Applications  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Parks  of  Winnipeg,  Canada,  addressed  to 
D.  A.  ,Ross,  Esej.,  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lic Park  Boards,  will  be  received  at  the 
office  of  the  undersigned,  until  Thursday, 
January  31,  1907.  Applicants  are  re)juest- 
ed  to  state  experience,  salary  required, 
and  furnish  references.  J.  H.  Blackwood, 
Sec.  Public  Parks  Board. 

WANTED — Position  by  an  experienced 
landscape  gardener  and  architect;  good 
experience  in  artistic  bedding,  in  plant- 
ing and  laying  out  grounds;  grower  of 
greenhouse  and  nursery  stock;  also 
aquatic  garden.  First-class  manager  for 
park  or  cemetery.  38  years  of  age;  mar- 
ried. Address  A.  P.,  care  Park  and 
Cemetery. 


Directory  of 

PARK,  CEMETERY,  AND 
CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS 
And  Kindred  Organizations. 


American  Association  of  Park 
Superintendents. 

President,  Byron  Worthen,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Vice-Presidents,  John  Chambers,  Toronto, 
Ont. : John  W.  Duncan,  Boston;  Frederick 
Nussbaumer,  St.  Paul;  John  P.  Cowell,  Buf- 
falo; W.  S.  Manning,  Baltimore;  C.  E. 
Keith,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Secy.-Treas.,  F.  L.  Mulford,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Annual  Convention,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Aug. 
6-8,  1907. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents. 

President,  J.  C.  Cline,  Dayton,  O. 
Vice-President.  F.  R.  Diering,  New  York. 
Secy.-Treas.,  Bellett  Lawson,  Paxtang,  Pa. 
Twenty-first  Annual  Convention,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  1907. 

The  American  Civic  Association. 
President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

1st  Vice-Pres.  and  acting  Secretary,  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  William  B.  Howland,  New  York. 
American  Society  of  Landseape  Architects. 
Pres.,  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 
VIce-Pres.,  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  St. 
James  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Lowrie,  1S6  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Secretary.  Downing  Vaux,  68  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
President,  J.  G.  Harrison,  Berlin.  Md. 
Vice-Pres.,  I.  W.  Hill,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Secy.,  George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Treasurer.  C.  D.  Yates,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Annual  Convention.  Detroit,  Mich.,  1907. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League. 

Pres.,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 
Vice-Pres.,  Joseph  Dee,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  B.  P.  Clark,  Boston. 

Secy.,  Edw.  T.  Hartman,  4 Joy  St..  Bos- 
ton. 

Society  of  Ameriean  Florists  and  Orna- 
mental Horticulturists, 

Pres.,  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 

Vice-Pres.,  John  Westcott,  Philadelphia. 
Secy.,  P.  J.  Hauswlrth,  Chicago. 

Treasurer,  H.  B.  Beatty,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America. 

Pres.,  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Unlv.  of  Neb., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Vice-Pres.,  Joseph  Crawford,  Philadelphia. 
Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  E.  Waters,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton,  New  York 
Botanical  Garden. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements 

Pres.,  R.  M.  Sherrerd,  Newark,  N.  J. 
First  Vice-Pres.,  James  Owen,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Secy.,  George  W.  Tillson,  Municipal  Bldg., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  L.  V.  Christy,  Wilmington,  Del. 
League  of  American  Municipalities, 

Pres.,  Edward  F.  Dunne,  Mayor,  Chicago. 
1st  Vice-Pres.,  Geo.  M.  Hine,  Mayor, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Secy,  and  Treas.,  John  MacVicar,  Des 
Moines,  la. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents  and  Officials. 
President,  M.  Whitaker,  E.  Liverpool. 
Vice-President,  George  VanAtta,  Newark. 
Secy.-Treas.,  G.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney. 

Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 
Pres.,  Edw.  G.  Carter,  Oakwoods,  Chicago. 
Vice-Pres.,  Arthur  J.  Graves,  Blooming- 
ton, 111. 

Secy.-Treas.,  John  E.  Miller,  Mattoon. 

New  England  Cemetery  Association. 
President,  Frank  M.  Floyd,  Portland,  Me. 
V.-Pres.,  G.  F.  Shandley,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Secy.-Treas.,  William  Allen,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Michigan  Cemetery  Association. 

Pres.,  Prank  Eurlch,  Woodlawn  Cemetery, 
Detroit. 

Vice-Pres.,  J.  W.  Burns,  Port  Huron. 
Secy.-Treas.,  Eugene  Goebel,  “Oak  Hill," 
Grand  Rapids. 

Next  Annual  Meeting,  Lansing,  1907. 


IT  IS  not  so  lon^  a^o 
when  all  greenhouses 
were  constructed  with 
heavy  wooden  sash  bars, 
rafters  and  supports,  and 
were  gflazed  with  narrow 
gflass,  eig’ht  to  ten  inches 
wide,  but  the  U-Bar  with 
its  combination  of  wooden 
core  and  steel  encasing^ 
does  away  with  all  rafters 
and  heavy  shadings  parts 
and  successfully  spaces  the 
gflass  24  inches,  conditions 
which  cannot  be  met  by 
other  constructions. 


To  know  the  U=Bar  Greenhouses 
send  for  our  new  Catalogue 

PIERSON  U-BAR 
COMPANY 

Designers  and  Builders 

U-BAR  GREENHOUSES 

rietropolltan  Building 
4th  Avenue  and  23  rd  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover— Made  itr  oval 
form,  of  green  duck,  9 feet  6 inches  by  12  feet. 


design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


Durfee  Lowering  Device  telescopes  in  length  and  width  and  may  be  used  for  any 
size  grave  and  is  practically  three  devices  in  one;  it  Is  absolutely  reliable  and  the  most 
compact  for  carrying;  the  price  is  short  too.  Delivered  in  two  handsome  carrying  cases. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Grand  Rapids,  Miclii^an 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decora- 
tion for  a grave.  Write  for  samples 
of  goods. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  Tiffin,  0. 


tibscribers  to 

PARK  and  CEMETERY 

Can  assist  in  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  of  this 
Journal  by  placing 
their  orders  for  sup- 
plies with  firms  who 
advertise  in  these 
columns. 


WHITE  GLAZED 

XERRA-COXTA 


GRAVE  AND  LOT  MARKERS 


DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 


Write  at  once  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO..  Limaville,  Ohio 


Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING.  PAT.  AUG.  13.  >901. 


These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  inch,  4 inch 
and  5 inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
tery Specialties.  Address,  EEO  G.  HAASB,  OAK.  PARK,  lEE. 


M.  D.  JONES  & CO., 

73  PortlandSt.,  BOSTON,  HASS. 

Makers  of 

GARDEN  AND  CEMETERY  ADORNMENTS 
IRON  RESERVOIR  VASES 

Bouq  vet  Holders,  Chairs  and  Settees  in  a nnmber 
of  styles.  Metallic  Wreaths  and  Crosses.  Cem- 


Berlin  Reservoir 
Vase,  the  best 


etery  Sign  Posts,  Dot  Marks,  etc. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  D, 


Boston  Panel  Settees  and 
Chairs  ; can  be  shipped 
packed  flat;  made  in  dif- 
ferent lengths. 


PARR  AND  CEMETERY 


AND 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 


TO  THE  IMPflOVEFfEfrr  OF  PARKS, 
CEMETERlE^taff’UBLIC  PRIVATE  GROUNDS. 


Entered  at  Chicago  Post-Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Published  Monthly  by  R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


COMPLETE  TEXT  OF  LINCOLN’S  GETTYSBURG  SPEECH  IN  BRONZE. 
(See  page  245.) 
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W.  & T.  SMITH  CO  600  Castle  Street,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  NURSERYMEN 

FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
ROSES,  CLEMATIS,  VINES,  PEONIES 

61  Years  CATALOGUES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  600  Acres 


Forest  Tree 
Seeds  and 
Seedlings  h 


Catalpa  Speciosa,  Black  Locust, 
Ash,  Birch,  Red  Bud,  American 
Persimmon,  Elms,  Tulip  Poplar, 
R ussi  an  Mulberry,  Buckeye, 
Sycamore,  Black  Walnuts,  Cali- 
fornia Privet,  Wistarias,  Vir- 
g'inia  Creeper,  Yucca  and  various 
other  seedlings.  Tree  and  Shrub 
Seeds.  Send  for  Trade  List. 

FOREST  NURSERY  AND 
SEED  COMPANY 


SF^ECITVVEIN  EV  ERG  RE  BINS 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT,  All  lifting  with 
good  ball  and  burlapped  for  shipping. 

Specialties,  LARGE  WHITE  PINE  and  HEMLOCKS 

in  any  size  or  quantity. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WM.  WARNER  HARPER,  Prop. 


GLENWOOD  NURSERIES 

The  most  complete  assortment  of  ORNAMENTAL  NURSERY 
STOCK  in  the  United  States,  Park  and  cemetery  trade  a spec,* 
ialty,  Catalogues  on  application,  Correspondence  solicited  , , , 

THE  WM,  H,  MOON  CO„  ^ r-  MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Philadelphia  OflSce:  702  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


R.  F.  D.  2,  McMinnville,  Tenn. 


J.  F.  ROSCNFIELD,  WEST  POINT,  NEB. 

Wholesale  Grower  of 


TEO  IBS 

would  like  to  figure  on  your  wants.  Let  me 
send  you  my  list  of  100  beautiful  varieties. 
A postal  request  will  bring  it. 


HYDRANGEA  QUERCIFOLIA 

I offer  a limited  stock  of  strong  plants  of  this  most  de- 

sirable  shrub.  My  assortment  includes  many  other 

things.  My  Evergreens  are  grown  for  specimens, 

Shade  Trees  too.  Write  for  catalogue. 

P-'^.Pv 

HIRAM  T.  JONES 

Union  County  Nurseries  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 
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4TAL  and  PLAIN  WROU 

ANY,  DETROIT. 

PECIALISTS  IN  BRONZI 

GHT  IRON  GATES  and  FENCES 

MICHIGAN,  Designers  and  Manufacturers 
: WORK  FOR  MAUSOLEUMS 

Our  No.  5 Entrance  Gates.  A very  handsome  entrance,  especially  with  massive  stone  posts. 


The  Ohio  Structural  iron  Co. 

4 Warren  Street,  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of 

IRON  AND  STEEL  FCNCING,  ARCHES,  ENTRANCE 
GATES,  MAUSOLEUM  DOORS,  LAWN  SEATS,  ETC. 
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Ill 


WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 


We  make  a Specialty  of  Growing  Hardy  and 
Rare  Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 
for  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Public  Grounds 

SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES,  Etc. 

W e have  the  Largest  Stock  of  Colorado 
Evergreens  in  Cultivation 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS,  Waukegan,  III. 


GENUINE 

Philadelphia 

Hand  and  Horse 

Lawn  Mowers 

FOR  THE  MILLIONS 

Before  ordering  send  for  1 907  catalog  and  prices 


style  A — All  Steel 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

The  Philadelphia 
Lawn  Mower  Co. 

3101-3109  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

U.  S.  A. 


CLYUER-fHItfl. 
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Styles  of  Hand 


Styles  of  Horse 
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A R are  Opportunity 
For  the  Early  Planter 

Through  the  medium  of  a splendid  new 
storage  cellar  snugly  stocked  with  a 
choice  assortment  of  shrubs,  we  are 
enabled  to  fill  and  forward  orders  at 
once.  flLet  us  emphasize  right  here 
that  this  stock  is  not  dried  out  nor 
stored  like  so  much  lumber  but  is  care- 
fully packed  with  the  roots  thoroughly 
buried  in  sand — a method  we  know  by 
personal  experience  to  be  a satisfactory 
one.  It  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  ordinary  method  that  does  not  pre- 
vent evaporation  and  which  does  not 
keep  the  plants  from  drying  out. 

This  new  feature  of  our  service  will  appeal  to  our 
southern  patrons  especially.  It  means  just  this — 
that  shipment  need  not  be  delayed  until  frost 
leaves  the  ground  but  on  the  contrary  forwarded 
early  and  thus  give  the  planter  the  great  benefits 
derived  from  early  planting. 

It  is  worth  while  to  ask  for  this  price  list  of 
"Choice  Shrubs  for  Early  Shipment”  and  at  the 
same  time  file  an  application  for  our  Complete 
Spring  Catalog  now  in  the  course  of  preparation. 

Address  Box  X 

Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  Inc. 

Growers  of  Highest  Grade  Hardy  Plants 
Dreshertown,  BoxX.  Pa. 


Build 

Concrete  Walls 

An  Ideal  Concrete  Machine  should  be 
part  of  the  equipment  of  every  park  and 
cemetery,  for  making  concrete  blocks  from 
sand,  gravel  and  cement.  With  it  can  be 
made  the  most  practical,  ornamental  and 
inexpensive  ma  erial  for  the  construction 
of  boundary  and  retaining  walls,  entrance 
columns,  corner  stones,  buildings,  etc.  Sup- 
plies material  for  every  building  purpose, 
adapted  to  any  architectural  design. 

IDEAL 

Concrete/  Machine 


May  be  operated  by  any  la- 
borer without  special  experi- 
ence. Simple  in  construction 
— almost  without  mechanism. 
No  springs,  chains,  wheels  or 
gears.  Adaptable  to  any  size 
block  within  capacity,  and 
countless  face  designs.  Plain, 
tooled,  ornamental  and  natural 
stone  effect.  Rapidly  and  profitably 
operated  by  one  man. 

Catalogue  and  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions of  Ideal  Block  construction  sent  free. 


IDEAL  CONCRETE  MACHINERY  CO., 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 


Dept.  X, 


MUSSENS,  LIMITED  , M O N T R EA  L,  C A N . , SO  UE  AC  E N TS  FO  R C A N A D A 


SPECIAL  OFFERS  ON 

Hardy  Ornamental  Stock 

GROWN  AT  T H E 

MAYFIELD 

NURSERIES 

Most  Northern  in  America 


Special  Prices  on  the  following  Stock 

for  Park  and  Cemetery  Planting 


American  Ash 

8 

to 

10 

ft. 

American  Ash 

10 

to 

12 

ft. 

Birch  Eup.,  white 

6 

to 

8 

ft. 

Birch  Eup.,  white 

8 

to 

10 

ft. 

Birch  Eup.,  white 

10 

to 

12 

ft. 

Birch  Cut  Lf.,  weep’g 
Birch  Cut  Lf.,  weep’g 

6 

to 

6 

ft. 

6 

to 

8 

ft. 

Birch  Cut  Lf.,  we:p'g 

8 

to 

10 

ft. 

Box  Elder 

10 

to 

12 

ft. 

Catalpa  Speciosa 

6 

to 

8 

ft. 

Catalpa  Speciosa 

8 

to 

10 

ft. 

Catalpa  Speciosa 

10 

to 

12 

ft. 

Catalpa  Big. 

8 

to 

10 

ft. 

Catalpa  Big. 

10 

to 

12 

ft. 

Hackberry 

6 

to 

8 

ft. 

Hackberry 

8 

to 

10 

ft. 

Maple  Silver 

6 

to 

8 

ft. 

Maple  Silver 

8 

to 

10 

ft. 

Maple  Silver 

10 

to 

12 

ft. 

Maple  Siberica 

2 

to 

3 

ft. 

Maple  Siberica 
Maple  Weir's  C.  L. 
Mt.  Ash 
Poplar  Carolina 
Poplar  Carolina 
Poplar  Carolina 
Poplar  Silver 
Poplar  Silver 
Poplar  Silver 
Poplar  Lombardy 
Poplar  Lombardy 
Poplar  Lombardy 
Willow  Golden 
Willow  Golden 
Willow  Petzoldi 
Willow  Petzoldi 


3 to  4 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
10  to  12  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 
6 to  8 ft. 
8 to  10  ft. 


Hardy  Evergreens — All  sizes. 
Hardy  Shrubs— Assorted. 
Hardy  Perennials — Assorted. 


We  are  making  Parks  and  Cemeteries  some  very  at- 
tractive prices  for  strictly  high  grade  stock,  boxed  free 
on  cars.  Send  for  wholesale  price  list.  Catalog  free 
describing  all  stock.  Special  prices  on  Grass  Seeds. 


L.  L.  MAY  tp  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Gardeners 
ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 
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City  Condemnation  of  Property 

The  project  of  the  Parkway  in  Philadelphia  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  inconveniences  attending  the 
acquisition  of  property  for  civic  improvement,  and  has 
led  to  a movement  to  invoke  state  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  city  to  condemn  property  in 
excess  of  the  actual  needs,  and  to  resell  the  excess  sub- 
ject to  restrictions  regarding  the  style  of  buildings  to 
be  erected  contiguous  to  a parkway,  or  other  civic 
betterment.  The  Inquirer  says  in  support  of  the  prop- 
osition ; “Let  the  Art  Commission,  while  draft- 
ing legislation  to  make  itself  a responsible  body, 
set  its  lawyers  at  work  on  a supplementary  bill  grant- 
ing the  city  the  right  to  do  a real  estate  business  under 
proper  restrictions— not  a general  business,  but  in 
cases  where  great  public  benefit  will  result.”  Such  a 
bill  must  however  be  very  carefully  prepared  to  pre- 
vent all  possibility  of  abuse,  otherwise  the  suggestion 
is  a broad  and  useful  one,  and  would  tend  to  prove 
the  city  the  benefit  of  increased  revenue  and  emolu- 
ments from  property  contiguous  to  civic  improvements 
instead  of  as  at  present,  filling  the  coffers  of  private 
owners. 

The  Wet  Mountain  Valley  Reserve 

The  Nebraska  Park  and  Forest  Association  has 
passed  resolutions  asking  Congress  to  appropriate 
$500,000  to  create  a mountain  park  out  of  the  Wet 
Mountain  Valley  Reserve,  a tract  of  country  already 
set  aside  by  the  government.  It  is  described  as 
abounding  in  gorgeous  scenery  and  is  abundantly 
wooded,  a wide  range  of  mountain  flora  being  found 
over  its  area.  The  entrance,  by  way  of  the  Beulah 
valley,  is  but  28  miles  from  Pueblo,  Colorado,  and 
while  there  is  no  direct  railroad  communication,  it  is 
easily  accessible  to  the  contiguous  prairie  states.  Con- 
gress has  done  very  little  in  the  way  of  appropriations 
for  the  recreation  of  the  people  of  the  great  prairies, 
and  it  seems  as  though  their  welfare  in  the  form  of 
public  parks  might  be  provided  for.  Our  advice  is 
to  move  the  people  of  these  states  to  make  a demand 
for  this  park  and  Congress  will  be  quick  to  report. 

Practical  Tree  Study 

The  necessity  for  truly  competent  men  for  the  care 
•of  trees  in  city  parks  and  thoroughfares,  as  well  as 
in  other  situations  where  skilled  tree  men  are  needed, 
is  now  more  clearly  recognized.  To  meet  such  a need 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst. 


Mass.,  provides  a course  which  Mr.  G.  E.  Stone,  of 
that  institution,  terms  the  “Physiology  and  Pathology 
of  Shade  Trees,”  in  which  at  present  seven  seniors  are 
working.  So  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  only  course  of 
the  kind  given,  and  it  is  said  to  be  proving  a great 
success,  the  men  who  have  finished  with  it,  specially 
trained  as  they  are  to  fill  intelligently  such  positions  as 
city  foresters,  or  helpers  in  parks,  finding  immediate 
occupation.  The  course  of  study  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended ; we  have  only  begun  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  trees,  and  we  find  the  more  we  know  of  them  the 
more  there  is  to  investigate,  and  the  subject  grows  in 
importance  the  more  we  study  it. 

Ng  Vig 

Legal  Decisions  on  Shade  Trees 

The  importance  of  information  as  to  the  value  of 
shade  trees,  and  all  matters  of  a controversial  nature 
relating  to  parks  and  cemeteries,  as  afforded  by  court 
decisions,  is  rapidly  becoming  imperative.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  difficult  of  access,  especially  as  regards  ac- 
tions in  the  lower  courts,  there  being  no  authoritative 
compilation  of  such  decisions  to  be  had.  Our  readers 
would  be  doing  valuable  service  if  they  would  kindly 
make  it  a point  to  send  to  this  journal  any  newspaper 
clippings,  or  other  information  they  may  come  across, 
regarding  court  decisions  affecting  trees,  cemeteries, 
parks,  etc.,  that  are  of  general  interest. 

Ng  Ng  Ng 

The  Free  Seed  Distributon 

On  January  29,  the  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, in  committee  of  the  whole,  voted  to  continue 
the  free  distribution  of  garden  and  flower  seeds  in  the 
same  old  way,  scorning  the  method  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  appropriated 
$238,000  dollars  for  the  purpose.  It  might  be  an  ex- 
cellent plan  to  reprint  that  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record  containing  the  discussion  of  the  free  seed  dis- 
tribution, and  scatter  it  broadcast  over  the  country. 
Intelligent  voters  would  then  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  caliber  of  our  representatives  as  displayed 
by  their  argumentative  ability  in  such  legislation.  The 
Free  Seed  measure,  if  it  ever  had  a reason  for  enact- 
ment other  than  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  profess- 
ional politician,  has  long  outlived  even  that  purpose, 
and  the  really  vital  questions,  before  Congress  in  the 
recent  past  have  determined  the  value  of  many  of  our 
Congressional  representatives,  and  are  still  weighing 
the  men  in  the  scales  of  public  appreciation  or  depre- 
ciation, just  according  as  they  show  their  ability  to 
renounce  their  personal  interests  and  exercise  their 
powers  for  the  public  good.  The  free  seed  distribu- 
tion has  been  a farce  from  its  inception. 
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A REVIEW  OF  RECENT  PARK  DEVELOPMENT  IN  AMERICAN  CITIES 

Report  to  the  American  Civic  Associatidn  by  Aiidrew  Wrii^ht  Crawford^ 

Vice  President  of  its  Department  of  Parks  and  Public  Reservations 


The  park  movement  during  the  past  year  has  been  marked 
by  decided  advances  in  six  directions.  Two  are  Fundamental. 
First,  the  study  of  the  city  plan  and  its  effect  upon  parks  and 
the  effect  of  parks  on  the  city  plan  have  been  reflected  as 
never  before  in  reports  on  the  improvement  of  cities  and 
towns.  Second,  the  necessity  of  giving  to  American  cities 
the  power  enjoyed  by  European  municipalities  of  condemning 
properties  that  front  on  proposed  parks  and  parkways  in 
order  to  sell  them  at  an  increased  price  after  the  improve- 
ments are  consummated  and  thus  pay  therefor,  has  been  more 
clearly  recognized  and  agitated. 

Third,  another  advance  is  the  planning  of  park  systems  by 
cities  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  and  by  towns. 

Fourth,  the  development  of  the  uses  of  parks,  has  been 
signalized  by  the  institution  of  recreation  centers,  the  prac- 
tical ideal  of  the  playground  movement. 

Fifth,  the  opportunities  for  beautifying  water  fronts  have 
been  appreciated  as  never  before,  and  plans  on  the  lines  of 
European  water  fronts  are  afloat. 

Sixth,  the  public’s  interest  in  and  understanding  of  methods 
for  beautifying  American  cities  by  all  of  the  foregoing  means 
has  been  exhibited  in  a greater  degree  than  ever  before  by 
the  activity  of  old  local  associations  and  the  formation  of  new 
ones,  by  the  presentation  of  new  reports  on  the  comprehen- 
sive improvement  of  individual  cities  and  towns,  by  a remark- 
able number  of  articles  averaging,  it  is  reported,  twenty  a 
month  on  the  subject  of  town  improvement,  by  the  incor- 
poration in  nearly  a dozen  magazines  of  regular  departments 
on  town  and  city  beautification  and  by  editorials  and  news- 
paper articles  on  the  subject.  A general  interest  is  shown  di- 
rectly by  favorable  votes  on  park  loans  and  indirectly  by 
favorable  action  by  politicians,  reform  or  stalwart,  on  the 
acquisition  of  new  parks,  parkways,  and  playgrounds  and  the 
appointment  of  park,  art,  and  improvement  commissions. 

The  City  Plan 

The  chief  study  of  the  City  Plan  presented  during  the  past 
year  is  Mr.  Burnham’s  report  on  the  improvement  of  San 
Erancisco  made  more  important  by  the  opportunity  to  recon- 
struct the  city  after  the  fire.  I do  not  make  further  comment 
upon  the  report  because  the  association  will  hear  from  Ex- 
Mayor  Phelan  on  the  subject. 

The  United  Civic  Associations  of  the  Borough  of  Queens 
of  New  York  City  published  during  the  past  year  a report  of 
its  Committee  on  the  City  Plan  and  Parks,  three-fourths  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  subject  “Main  Traffic  Arteries.”  The 
fifty-three  specific  recommendations  as  to  these  arteries  are 


followed  by  the  following  general  recommendations : “The 
main  traffic  arteries  being  the  shortest  routes  between  im- 
portant points  should  accommodate  all  needed  kinds  of  trans- 
portation as  part  of  their  convenience.  None  should  be  less 
than  100  feet  wide  finally  and  all  new  ones  built  should  have 
that  as  a minimum  width.  At  intersections  of  important  ar- 
teries there  should  be  at  appropriate  places,  circles  or  round 
points,  as  found  in  Washington,  Paris,  London,  etc.  These 
are  necessary  in  order  to  facilitate  distribution  of  traffic  with 
avoidance  of  congestion.  They,  at  the  same  time,  add  ele- 
gance to  the  plan.  There  should  be  a shore  front  highway 
developed  as  necessary  around  the  whole  water  front  of  the 
Borough.  In  sections  of  the  Borough  where  the  surface  is 
decidedly  irregular  we  recommend  that  the  roadways  follow 
the  windings  of  the  valley  as  far  as  possible,  avoiding  all 
avoidable  cuts  and  fills,  and  going  from  level  to  level  by 
easiest  grade.  Actual  recorded  experience  has  demonstrated 
incontestably  that  land  thus  developed  can  bring  more  per 
lot  than  similar  surface  developed  on  the  rigid  undiscrim- 
inating gridiron  plan.” 

In  the  report  of  the  Civic  League  on  the  improvement  of 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  a city  of  50,000  inhabitants,  the  experts, 
Messrs.  Kelsey  & Guild,  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  the 
plan  of  the  city’s  streets.  They  say:  “It  is  extremely  un- 
fortunate that  the  original  plan  was  so  arbitrary,  with  ap- 
parently little,  if  any,  consideration  given  to  the  topography 
of  the  land.  Even  on  a flat  plane,  the  gridiron  plan  can  never 
be  said  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  and  with  no  diagonal  or 
“ring”  (encircling)  streets  the  conditions  are  still  more  un- 
favorable, and  become  aggravated  as  the  city  grows.  Had  the 
engineer  but  provided  diagonal  streets,  radiating  from  the 
capitol,  and  taken  into  consideration  the  contour  of  the  land, 
a much  better  foundation  would  have  been  laid  for  a con- 
venient and  beautiful  city  of  large  population.  The  following 
quotation  shows  the  author’s  appreciation  of  the  inter-relation 
of  park  systems  and  the  city  plan  and  the  interdependence  of 
the  two : “Such  a plan,  therefore,  involves  not  only  general 
consideration  of  city  growth,  but  must  include  its  main  parts 
governing  the  establishment  and  extension  of  the  parks,  play- 
grounds, boulevards  and  streets  and  the  location  of  public 
buildings  and  institutions. 

The  report  of  Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  ex-secretary  of 
this  association,  on  the  proposed  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
the  City  of  Denver,  issued  by  the  Art  Commission  of  that  city 
in  January  of  this  year,  calls  attention  to  the  Denver  street 
plan  as  weak  in  arterial  diagonal  thoroughfares.  The  same 
author’s  report  on  the  beautifying  of  Honolulu,  which  by  the 
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wayi  shows  the  extent  of  the  agitation  for  beautifying  cities, 
devotes  a section  to  the  plan  of  streets  from  which  I take 
but  the  single  sentence : “Shun  the  checkerboard  plan  as  you 
would  the  plague.” 

A report  on  Staten  Island,  a residential  portion  of  greater 
New  York,  insists  on  a contemporaneous  study  of  the  city 
plan  and  the  park  system  in  the  following  words : “The  ques- 
tion of  a suitable  park  system  is  so  intimately  related  to  the 
proposed  street  system,  that  the  two  must,  of  course,  be  con- 
sidered together.” 

These  specific  instances,  selected  from  a number,  bear 
evidence  of  the  new  interest  in  the  city  plan  and  of  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  parks  are  but  a part  thereof.  But 
there  has  been  during  the  past  year,  a realization  of  what  it 
means  not  to  recognize  this  fact  and  two  notable  instances 
are  afforded  by  two  cities  of  widely  different  population, 
namely.  New  York  with  its  4,000,000  inhabitants,  and  Hartford 
with  its  100,000.  New  York  feels  keenly  the  mistake  of 
blocking  absolutely  two  of  its  ten  main  thoroughfares  running 
north  and  south  by  the  solid  mass  of  Central  Park.  That 
park  has  been  a vast  benefit  to  New  York  City  and  proposi- 
tions to  remedy  the  mistake  made  50  years  ago  are  academic. 
But  it  is  clearly  recognized  that  a mistake  was  made,  and 
that  the  same  amount  of  area  could  have  been  chosen  far 
better  if  the  city  plan  had  been  studied  and  ground  for  the 
park  had  been  selected  somewhere  else,  as  along  the  two 
water  fronts,  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  park  between  Sixth 
the  Seventh  streets,  or  in  some  other  of  the  many  ways 
that  have  been  suggested.  Similarly,  Pope  Park  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  chosen  recently  without  any  study  of  the  street  plan, 
has  been  found  to  block  seriously  a thoroughfare  from  an 
outlying  section  to  the  city’s  center. 

A year  ago  I had  the  pleasure  of  delivering  an  address  be- 
fore the  American  Civic  Association  on  the  subject  of  the 
City  Plan,  in  which  I called  attention  to  the  remarkable 
amount  of  study  given  to  it  in  foreign  cities.  These  reports 
show  that  the  small  beginning  made  in  this  country  a few 
years  ago  is  bearing  more  and  more  fruit.  The  Commission 
on  the  Improvement  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  their  re- 
port published  in  March,  1901,  called  attention  to  the  city 
plan  of  Washington.  As  far  as  the  writer  is  aware  this  was 
the  first  official  exposition  of  the  city  plan  in  this  country. 
The  first  report  of  an  association  of  private  citizens,  was,  I 
believe,  the  report  on  the  City  Plan  published  in  1902  by  the 
City  Parks  Association  of  Philadelphia,  which  I had  the  pleas- 
ure of  writing  in  my  capacity  as  secretary.  A number  of 
associations  of  the  larger  cities  have  since  issued  reports  on 
the  City  Plans  and  there  have  been  a few  articles  in  maga- 
zines. 

The  widening  interest  in  the  subject  is  shown  by  the  reports 
from  which  quotations  have  been  made ; but,  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  has  been  no  actual  revision  of  the  street  system 
of  an  American  city  as  a whole  with  the  exception  of  what 
San  Francisco  may  have  done,  if  indeed  it  has  avoided  the 
mistake  of  Baltimore.  But  we  are  realizing  that  actual  revi- 
sion must  be  undertaken.  There  is  no  reason  why  prompt  ac- 
tion in  all  outlying  sections  should  not  prevent  further  errors. 
Before  the  more  or  less  radical  correction  of  previous  mis- 
takes can  be  undertaken  by  American  cities  they  must  be  given 
the  power  enjoyed  by  European  cities,  the  agitation  for  which 
in  America  is  the  second  notable  and,  because  of  its  far  reach- 
ing effects,  fundamental  advance  made  within  the  last  year. 

Power  to  Condemn  Land  in  Order  to  Sell  again 

This  advance  is  ably  summed  up  in  a pamphlet  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Marburg,  a member  of  your  Association,  in  a paper 
on  this  subject.  He  calls  attention  to  the  recent  opening  in 
London  of  the  Kingsway,  a street  only  100  feet  wide  and  a 
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mile  in  length,  at  a cost  of  $30,000,000.  This  entire  expense 
has  been  more  than  recouped  because  the  city  had  the  author- 
ity to  condemn  and  purchase  the  land  fronting  on  the  street 
to  sell  again  after  the  improvement  had  been  completed. 

In  order  that  the  history  of  this  subject  may  appear  upon 
the  files  of  this  association,  may  I state  that  the  first  import- 
ant pronouncement  upon  this  subject  is  contained  in  the  re- 
port of  the  New  York  City  Improvement  Commission  pub- 
lished about  a year  and  a half  ago : “Although  the  expendi- 
tures necessarily  required  by  any  proper  plan  must  be  large, 
they  can  in  many  instances  be  greattly  reduced,  if  the  city  had 
the  power  exercised  in  many  European  cities  of  condemning 
more  than  the  area  actually  required,  so  that  the  city  might 
reap  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  enhanced  value  of 
neighboring  property,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission 
steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  such  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  legislative  enactments  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  This  method  of  taking  more  land  than  required, 
with  the  object  of  resale  at  an  advance  for  recouping  part  of 
the  expense,  has  been  applied  in  various  large  cities  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent  where  extensive  alterations  have 
been  undertaken  for  securing  architectual  effects,  remedying 
sanitary  conditions  or  improving  the  city  generally,  and  it 
is  questionable  whether  many  of  the  improvements  would 
have  been  otherwise  accomplished.  Objections  to  giving  the 
city  such  power  have  sometimes  been  raised  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  be  abused  or  injudiciously  exercised.  In  these 
times,  however,  of  increasing  municipal  activities  when  so 
many  more  extensive  powers  are  constantly  being  entrusted  to 
those  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  city’s  affairs, 
such  objection  can  scarcely  be  considered  necessarily  fatal 
or  conclusive,  if  proper  safeguards  and  limitations  are  im- 
posed.” 

In  the  report  on  “American  Park  Systems,”  hereafter  re- 
ferred to,  the  want  of  such  authority  is  thus  summed  up. 
“If  Philadelphia  had  the  authority  to  condemn  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Parkway,  while  the  initial  ex- 
penditure would,  of  course,  be  larger,  in  the  long  run  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  the  city  would  be  able  to  recoup  the 
entire  expense.  In  other  words,  Philadelphia’s  tax-payers 
will  pay  from  eight  to  ten  million  dollars,  because  the  city 
has  not  this  authority.  Furthermore,  if  it  had  the  authority, 
the  city  having  secured  title  to  these  properties,  could  sell  the 
land  with  building  restrictions,  thus  insuring  a more  beautiful 
approach  to  our  great  park.” 

Ex-Mayor  Phelan  wrote  me  some  time  ago  that  the  citi- 
zens of  San  Francisco  were  endeavoring  to  have  this  power 
given  to  that  city  in  order  to  further  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion. 

A correspondent  from  St.  Louis  writes  that  one  of  the  rec- 
ommendations in  the  City  Plan  Report  of  the  Civic  League 
will  be  a law  similar  to  the  Ohio  statute,  which  provides 
for  the  purchase  of  more  land  than  is  needed  for  a definite 
improvement  with  a view  of  recovering  the  cost  of  the  im- 
provement by  the  resale  of  additional  land  area. 

The  authority  in  Ohio  is  the  most  general  that  has  yet  been 
given  and  is  one  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  agitation  for 
the  Cleveland  Group  Plan  and  the  undertaking  of  its  actual 
construction. 

Smaller  Cities  and  Park  Systems 

A report  on  “American  Park  Systems,”  which  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Frank  Miles  Day,  president  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  I had  the  honor  of  preparing  for,  at  that 
time,  48,  now  56,  Philadelphia  organizations  allied  for  the 
acquisition  of  a comprehensive  park  system,  published  during 
the  past  year,  showed  that  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
country  had  more  or  less  adequate  plans  for  securing  larger 
parks  and  connecting  existing  and  proposed  parks  by  park- 
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ways.  This  idea  has  been  taken  up  by  smaller  cities,  a sig- 
nificant development  of  the  last  13  months. 

Honolulu,  Colorado  Springs,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  and'  other 
cities  and  towns  have  issued  improvement  reports  all  of  which 
dwell  on  the  necessity  of  securing  large  outer  parks  before 
their  natural  beauty  is  interfered  with  by  building  operations, 
and  on  the  desirability  of  connecting  them  by  parkways,  car- 
rying the  resulting  park  system  into  the  center  of  the  city 
by  means  of  park  approaches. 

Greenville,  S.  C.,  with  a population  of  but  13,000,  has  em- 
ployed an  expert  to  report  on  its  comprehensive  development. 
A report  from  Indiana  notes  that  a recent  state  law  has  been 
the  means  of  creating  park  boards  in  cities  of  the  second 
class  as  well  as  of  the  first  class.  In  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  a 
city  of  35,000  inhabitants,  a committee  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Civic  Improvement  League  to  secure  the  appointment  of 
a park  commission.  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  with  but  3,000  citi- 
zens, proposes  to  acquire  its  first  park. 

These  are  but  instances.  These  cities  of  the  future  will 
be  more  wisely  planned  than  our  existing  huge  centers,  which 
have  grown  only  at  right  angles. 

The  metropolitan  centers  are  working  to  correct  the  mis- 
takes the  smaller  cities  are  avoiding.  Denver,  Colo.,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Columbus,  O.,  have  joined  the  procession  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  association.  In  Cincinnati,  a bond 
issue  of  $350,000  was  authorized  in  July  of  1905  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  new  park  property,  and  the  mayor  and  the 
board  of  council  have  each  appointed  a committee  of  promi- 
nent men  to  confer  together  in  regard  to  enlarging  the  park 
area  of  the  city,  and  laying  out  plans  for  a systematic  beauti- 
fying of  the  entire  city.  This  is  a very  recent  move.  As  the 
result  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Robinson  in  January,  Denver  has 
already  bought  seven  parks  aggregating  429  acres.  Provi- 
dence, R.  L,  under  the  leadership  of  a member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  this  department,  Henry  A.  Barker,  has 
acquired  six  new  parks  and  has  issued  a report  on  its  pro- 
posed system  reproducing  ten  of  the  maps  in  the  report  on 
American  Park  Systems,  one  of  the  maps  of  which  appears 
also,  corrected  on  the  frontispiece  of  Mr.  Kelsey’s  book,  “The 
First  County  Park  System,”  (Essex  Co.,  N.  J.),  published  by 
that  eminent  member  of  your  association  during  the  year. 

Philadelphia  will  vote  in  two  weeks  on  a loan  of  $650,000 
for  parks  and  parkways,  and  has  just  announced  the  date  for 
opening  bids  for  tearing  down  houses  to  bring  Fairmount 
Park  to  Logan  Square,  a distance  of  one-half  mile,  at  a cost 
of  $2,000,000,  already  provided.  Other  improvements  have 
been  placed  on  the  official  city  plan  for  future  consummation. 

St.  Louis  has  appropriated  $1,700,000  for  small  parks  and 
boulevards,  and  the  famous  Civic  League  “is  at  work  on  an 
inner  and  outer  park  and  boulevard  system  which  will  include 
some  three  or  four  thousand  acres  and  miles  of  additional 
boulevards.” 

So  I might  go  on  enumerating  more  than  1,000  acres  se- 
cured in  a year— and  would  if  I thought  it  fair  to  the  other 
departments.  But  this  is  but  the  third  division  of  this  report 
and  two  sub-headings  are  yet  to  be  spoken  of,  one  in  sad- 
ness, the  other  in  gladness. 

No  new  park  area  has  been  acquired  in  Washington,  Con- 
gress having  failed  utterly  to  begin  the  acquisition  of  the  outer 
park  system  proposed  by  the  Commission  in  1901.  It’s  not 
too  late. 

Six  years  ago  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  were  threatened 
with  complete  destruction  as  are  the  Falls  of  Niagara  now. 
A great  outcry  caused  the  appointment  of  the  Palisades  In- 
terstate Park  Commission,  which  reports  almost  the  entire 
preservation  of  that  natural  scenery  which,  of  course,  repre- 
sents, in  the  eyes  of  contractors,  only  so  much  quarrying  ma- 
terial, just  as  the  Falls  represent,  in  the  eyes  of  manufacturers. 
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only  so  much  power.  We  have  saved  the  one — we  are  saving 
and  must  save  the  other. 

Recreation  Centers. 

A year  ago  in  the  report  of  this  department,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Parker  noted  that  the  public  was  dissatisfied  with  the  old 
keep-off-the-grass  parks.  He  predicted  a change  in  the  type 
of  development,  a prediction  that  has  been  fulfilled  beyond  the 
expectation  of  that  portion  of  the  United  States  that  is  not 
Chicago.  The  14  recreation  centers  of  Chicago  will  doubt- 
less be  dwelt  upon  by  reports  of  other  departments.  They 
unquestionably  constitute  the  greatest  step  in  advance  in  the 
use  of  parks  that  has  been  taken  in  any  one  year  by  an  Amer- 
ican city.  Their  use  by  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  en- 
joyed the  varied  amusements  and  who  have  taken  advantage 
of  their  facilities  for  improvement  in  health  and  morals,  has 
more  than  justified  their  construction  at  the  average  expense 
of  $90,000  each.  The  coming  year  is  apt  to  see  the  duplica- 
tion of  these  recreation  centers  in  many  cities  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Baltimore  has  within  the  last  three  months  opened  a recrea- 
tion building  in  Patterson  Park  at  a cost  of  $50,000.  A strong 
movement  was  inaugurated  last  winter  to  have  a similar 
Recreation  Center  opened  in  Washington.  The  report  of  the 
St.  Paul  department  of  parks  calls  official  attention  to  Chi- 
cago’s recreation  centers,  introducing  a statement  as  to  what 
they  cover  with  the  sentence,  “The  Recreation  Centers  es- 
tablished in  Chicago  present  the  ideal  of  playground  possi- 
bilities.” 

In  reports  from  many  correspondents  the  dominance  of  the 
playground  movement  has  found  the  keynote.  Nearly  every 
city  has  one  or  more  new  playgrounds  to  report  for  the  past 
year.  In  many,  the  playground  was  acquired  for  that  purpose. 
In  still  more,  old  parks  have  been  given  new  life  by  the  new 
method  of  using  them.  New  playgrounds  are  being  estab- 
lished, and  a new  national  organization  has  been  called  into 
being.  This  is  unquestionably  the  striking  development  of 
the  year,  this  broad  use  of  parks  and  their  conversion  into 
play  grounds. 

Water  Fronts. 

We  are  accustomed  to  the  feeling  that  European  cities  are 
ahead  of  us  in  all  civic  art  matters  and  that,  while  we  have 
much  to  learn  from  them,  they  have  nothing  to  learn  from  us. 
Particularly  do  we  believe  this  to  be  true  of  Paris.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  during  the  past  year  Mr.  J.  C. 
Forestier,  “Conservateur  des  Parcs  et  Promenades  de  Paris,” 
has  issued  a well  illustrated  report  entitled  “Grand  "Villes  et 
Systemes  des  Parcs,”  in  which  are  reproduced  six  of  the  plans 
published  in  the  report  on  “American  Park  Systems”  and 
also  plans  of  the  City  of  Adelaide,  Garden  City,  London  and 
Paris.  I referred  a year  ago  in  my  address  on  the  City  Plan 
to  the  German  magazine  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  that  sub- 
ject and  within  the  year  an  article  devoted  to  American  Park 
Systems  appeared  in  that  magazine.  Paris  copied  Washington 
in  its  street  system.  There  is  much  promise  that  European 
cities  will  adopt  the  idea  o{  our  outer  park  systems.  Let  us 
adopt  their  treatment  of  water  fronts. 

The  appreciation  of  the  idle  opportunities  of  our  water 
fronts  has  gained  ground  steadily.  The  report  of  the  park 
commission  of  St.  Paul  states  that  during  the  year  of  1905  a 
strip  of  land  along  and  including  the  Mississippi  river  bluff 
for  a distance  of  2J4  miles  for  the  extension  of  the  river 
boulevard  was  secured  and  the  board  has  ordered  the  con- 
demnation of  another  strip  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length.  The 
recognition  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  water  front 
of  St.  Paul  iS  recorded  in  these  words ; 

“This  west  side  bluff  which  stretches  for  about  4^4  miles 
from  South  Wabasha  to  Mendota,  a continuous  cliff  of  sedi- 
mentary rock  clad  with  native  foliage,  except  as  denuded  by 
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natural  forces  or  the  hand  of  man,  is  a dominant  note  in  the 
landscape  harmonies  of  St.  Paul,  for  it  stands  out  in  the  open, 
the  most  conspicuous  and  familiar  of  the  natural  features 
within  the  daily  vision  of  the  people  from  all  the  many  points 
of  view  which  look  out  upon  the  Mississippi  valley  from  the 
river  front  or  from  the  heights  which  encircle  the  city,  while 
its  own  summit  commands  the  splendid  panorama  of  river 
scenery,  including  the  sparkling  crescent  of  the  city  and  its 
environment  of  hills  from  Dayton’s  bluff  to  the  white  prom- 
ontory of  Fort  Snelling.  No  more  important  duty  devolves 
upon  the  board  than  the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
public  use  and  enjoyment  of  these  commanding  features  of  the 
picturesque  river  frontage  of  St.  Paul.”  That  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  have  done  a great  deal  is  shown  by  the  further 
statement : “The  people  of  St.  Paul  are  so  well  pleased  with 
the  river  boulevard  that  they  are  eager  for  its  speedy  comple- 
tion southward  to  Snelling  Bridge.  This  done  there  should 
be  no  delay  in  pushing  its  extension  to  the  Minneapolis  boun- 
dary over  a mile  northward,  from  where  it  will  connect  with 
the  east  side  boulevard  of  Minneapolis.  The  river  boulevard 
on  the  Minneapolis  side  now  built  from  Minnehaha  Park  to 
Lake  street  is  to  be  completed  this  year  to  Franklin  bridge, 
making  its  whole  length  three  and  one-half  miles.  Thus  these 
dual  boulevards,  supplemented  on  the  west  side  by  the  mili- 
tary road  through  the  reservation  to' Snelling  bridge  will  form 
a circuit  of  nearly  ten  miles  of  driveway,  looking  down  on 
the  enchanting  scenery  of  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  through 
which  the  swift  river  has  cut  out  its  way.” 

The  report  notes  that  the  projected  parkways  of  St.  Paul 
include  the  Mississippi  river  boulevard  covering  IQA  miles 
of  which  it  has  secured  but  two. 

The  report  of  the  park  board  of  Minneapolis  contains  sim- 
ilar evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  the  water  front  and  its 
official  park  department  exhibits  initiative.  In  its  report  for 
the  year  1905  it  shows  the’  remarkable  success  it  has  already 
attained  in  the  preservation  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
river  and  of  the  lakes  that  He  to  the  westward,  a success 
which  it  proposes  to  follow  up  by  the  preservation  of  the 
shores  of  three  other  lakes  by  extending  the  reservation  along 
the  Mississippi  river,  all  to  be  connected  with  proposed  park- 
ways. 

The  City  Parks  Association  of  Philadelphia  published  in 
June  of  this  year  a plan  for  the  development  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, the  treatment  of  the  Seine  being  its  avowed  object  les- 
son. 

The  Park  Commission  on  the  Improvement  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  five  years  ago  urged  the  development  of  the 
water  front  of  the  nation’s  capital  on  the  Potomac  as  Euro- 
pean cities  have  been  improved. 

The  water  front  of  Harrisburg  is  fortunate  in  not  having 
railroad  tracks  along  it.  During  the  past  year  4,800  feet  of 
the  frontage  of  the  river  has  been  given  to  the  Park  Com- 
mission, one  of  whose  members  is  J.  Horace  McFarland,  your 
president.  Erie,  Pa.,  has  acquired  175  acres  on  the  bay.  De- 
catur, 111.,  has  secured  10  acres  on  its  river.  Typical  exam- 
ples all. 

Public  Interest. 

The  interest  of  the  public  is  exhibited  positively  by  favor- 
able votes  upon  loans  for  the  acquisition  of  park  land  as  in 
Chicago,  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis,  and  by  the  membership  of 
organizations  of  private  citizens  formed  to  further  the  move- 
ment. The  same  interest  is  reflected  by  the  magazines  and 
newspaper  articles  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  Dif- 
ferent associations  are  co-operative.  The  civic  associations 
of  the  Borough  of  Queens  of  New  York  are  33  in  number. 
The  Allied  Organizations  of  Philadelphia  began  with  seven 
and  grew  with  considerable  difficulty  to  20.  A year  ago  the 
number  was  48  and  is  now  56,  an  increase  which  has  been 
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made  generally  at  the  request  of  the  new  organizations.  Of 
these,  no  less  than  ten  are  purely  business  organizations. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  will  doubtless  cover  the  in- 
crease of  new  organizations  formed  for  town  and  city  im- 
provement during  the  past  year.  In  any  city  or  town  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  get  up  an  organization  of  a certain 
number.  This  is  because  there  is  always  a certain  percentage 
of  individuals  who  are  sure  to  have  similar  aims.  But  when 
we  find  an  organization  like  the  City  Parks  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  which  has  been  in  existence  over  18  years,  and 
which  has  continually  advanced  its  claims  to  public  support, 
increase  within  the  year  its  membership  of  575  to  a 
membership  of  835,  there  is  some  explanation  to  be  found 
other  than  that  ■%vhich  is  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  such 
an  organization.  These  250  new  members,  an  increase  of  al- 
most 50  per  cent  over  the  old  organization,  represent,  in  my 
judgment,  the  educational  influence  exerted  by  associations 
of  which  the  American  Civic  Association  is  the  national  type. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Erie  Chamber  of  Commerce  informs 
me  that  a year  ago  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  the  only 
Civic  Art  Committee  in  the  city.  Now  several  churches  have 
organized  such  comittees  and  a Federation  of  Civic  Associa- 
tions has  been  formed.  He  adds  that  there  has  been  a probable 
increase  of  100  per  cent  in  the  number  of  citizens  interested 
in  civic  art  and  park  improvement  from  a year  ago. 

I have  not  attempted,  even  in  this  lengthy  report,  to  give 
more  than  a few  concrete  examples  of  the  notable  advances 
in  these  six  directions  within  a twelve  month.  If  Ameri- 
can communities  can  find  the  money,  you  can  depend  upon 
them  to  do  the  rest.  And  therefore  it  is  that  one  of  the 
most  significant  of  all  the  responses  that  I have  received 
in  answer  to  requests  for  information  as  to  the  park  situa- 
tion, is  this  one  that  comes  from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. : 

“There  is  an  expressed  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  tax- 
payers to  foot  the  bill  cheerfully.” 


BEAUTIFYING  THE  ROCK  CREEK  BRIDGE 

The  illustration  on  this  page  shows 
one  of  28  handsome  lamps  that  will 
beautify  as  well  as  light  the  new  $1,000,- 
000  bridge  across  Rock  Creek,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  They  have  been  designed 
from  the  original  models  by  Ernest  C. 
Bairstow,  the  Washington  sculptor,  who 
is  now  preparing  the  models  for  the 
statuary  to  be  placed  on  the  new  muni- 
cipal building,  and  have  been  accepted 
by  the  District  Engineer  of  Bridges.  The 
bases  of  the  lamps  will  be  cast  in  con- 
crete. Standing  six  feet  from  their 
foundation  on  the  bridge,  they  will  sup- 
port columns  rising  sixteen  feet  in  the 
air,  making  the  lamps  in  all  nearly 
twenty-five  feet  tall.  Surmounting  each 
lamp  will  stand  an  American  eagle,  two 
and  one-half  feet  high,  and  with  a 
spread  of  wings  measuring  four  feet.  It 
is  estimated  that  each  lamp  will  cost 
$500.  They  will  be  installed  early  next 
spring,  and  will  mark  the  finishing 
touches  of  the  new  bridge.  These  lamps 
are  among  the  examples  elsewhere  seen 
in  this  bridge  that  beauty  and  utility 
may  go  hand  in  hand,  and  each  reinforce 
the  other.  The  new  structure  is  to  span 
Rock  Creek  in  the  park  of  that  name, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  important  engi- 
neering undertakings  planned  in  the  cap- 
ital city. 
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REHABILITATING  AND  IMPROVING  THE  PARKS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


There  have  recently  been  several  important  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the  San  Francisco  public  park  commission. 
Col.  J.  D.  Kirkpatrick  has  been  appointed  to  the  commission 
and  Adolph  B.  Spreckels,  president  of  the  commission,  has 
tendered  his  resignation  as  president.  Commissioner  W.  H. 
Metson  has  been  elected  to  the  position.  Herbert  Schmitz 
was  re-elected  secretary,  and  Superintendent  McLaren  was 
reappointed. 

Superintendent  McLaren  was  empowered  to  expend  $10,- 
000  in  the  construction  of  a distributing  reservoir  for  the 
new  giant  Dutch  windmill,  on  the  ocean  beach,  which  is 
now  nearly  completed.  The  new  reservoir  will  have  a capa- 
city of  4,000,000  gallons,  and  it  is  to  be  constructed  prin- 
cipally of  clay.  Heretofore  the  supply  of  water  has  been 
inadequate,  but  this  powerful  windmill  and  reservoir  are  ex- 
pected to  give  an  ample  supply. 

The  new  structure  will  be  located  on  the  principal  drive 
between  Strawberry  Hill  and  the  ocean. 

This  spring  many  much  needed  improvements  will  be  made 
in  Golden  Gate  park.  These  beautiful  grounds  have  been 


“rehabilitated.”  These  little  parks  have  been  left  in  a sorry 
plight,  but  the  park  forces  are  busily  at  work  leveling  the 
surfaces,  seeding,  trimming  plants  and  trees,  burning  rubbish, 
and  restoring  walks  and  flower  beds. 

The  damage  by  the  shock  to  the  famous  “Sutro  Heights” 
was  considerable — though  by  no  means  disastrous.  A number 
of  the  statues  scattered  about  the  grounds  were  toppled  over, 
but  none  sustained  serious  damage.  Singular  to  say,  very 
few  of  the  many  pieces  occupying  prominent  places  on  the 
famous  “parapet,”  were  prostrated,  or  had  even  the  founda- 
tions unsettled. 

Sutro  Heights  is  on  the  ocean  beach  and  belongs  to  the 
estate  of  the  late  Adolph  Sutro,  at  one  time  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco.  The  tract  consisted  originally  of  loose,  shifting 
sands — a small  mountain.  At  great  expense  it  was  leveled 
off  in  places,  terraced,  covered  largely  with  new  soil,  and 
planted  with  many  beautiful  trees,  shrubs,  rare  plants  and 
flowers. 

It  is  claimed  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Sutro  to  give 
these  grounds  to  the  city,  but  he  died  without  deeding  the 
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occupied  by  thousands  of  refugees  from  earthquake  and  fire 
and  the  lawns  and  planting  have  greatly  suffered  from  the 
constant  tramping  of  feet.  However,  great  care  has  been 
exercised  by  the  park  officials,  and  considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  damage  is  not  as  great  as  might  naturally 
be  expected.  A number  of  new  features  will  also  be  added 
in  the  way  of  grading,  terracing,  making  fountains  and  lake- 
lets,  and  much  planting  will  be  done. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  the  heavy  damages  wrought  by  the 
earthquake  to  the  buildings  in  the  park  will  be  repaired.  Al- 
ready much  has  been  accomplished.  The  practical  rebuild- 
ing of  the  giant  stone  Temple  of  Music  is  almost  completed. 
The  repairs  to  the  walls  of  the  Art  (Egyptian)  Museum  are 
about  finished.  Repairs  to  the  statues,  monuments,  and  other 
decorative  works  are  well  under  way.  Nothing  has  been 
done  toward  the  rebuilding  of  the  great  “Panorama,”  or  “Ob- 
servatory” structure  that  crowned  the  crest  of  Strawberry 
Hill.  This  will  have  to  be  more  than  half  rebuilt.  A picture 
of  the  structure  as  wrecked  by  the  earthquake  has  been  shown 
in  Park  and  Cemetery. 

The  California  Academy  of  Science  has  officially  informed 
the  Park  Commission  that  the  Society  has  a fund  of  $250,000 
with  which  to  build  a new  museum — the  old  building  having 
been  totally  destroyed  by  the  fire — and  offers  to  build  it  in 
Golden  Gate  if  the  commission  will  grant  a site. 

Several  of  the  small  public  parks  have  been  almost  de- 
serted by  the  refugees,  and  the  grounds  are  being  generally 


park  over  to  the  city.  The  immense  estate  is,  however,  open 
to  the  public.  Over  100  pieces  of  classic  statuary  have  been 
distributed  through  the  park.  Along  the  gracefully  winding 
avenues  and  walks,  in  every  vista,  glimpses  may  be  caught 
of  the  white,  gleaming  statues  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of 
the  old  Greek  and  Roman  pagan  world. 

Statues  of  stags  and  other  animals  are  also  seen  here  and 
there  in  the  grounds. 

Of  the  larger  plant  growths  are  found  cedar,  fir,  pine, 
Cyprus,  juniper,  larch,  spruce,  and  many  other  conifers,  euca- 
lyptus, maple,  sassafras,  willov/,  hazel,  catalpa,  madrone,  su- 
mac, bamboo,  manzanita,  elm,  mulberry,  chestnut,  etc.  Then 
there  are  a multitude  of  shrubs  of  a sub-tropical  character — 
palms,  cacti,  agaves,  century  plants,  etc.  As  to  flowers  and 
flowering  plants  and  creepers,  climbers,  trailing  vines  and 
mosses,  there  is  a wilderness  of  brilliant  hues,  and  a wealth 
of  rich  fragrance. 

Many  flourishing  specimens  of  plant  life  from  Australia, 
Mexico,  South  and  Central  America,  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  grow  here  in  profusion. 

The  famous  “Parapet”  is  the  attraction  of  Sutro  Heights. 
All  around  the  outer  edge  of  a semi-circular  platform,  are 
placed  a number  of  life-size  statues.  The  “Parapet”  is  400 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  within  300  yards  of  the  breakers. 
The  view — oceanward  and  landward — surpasses  description. 

Occident. 
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PARIS  LEARNS  V/ISDOM  OF  PARK  PLANS  FROM  AMERICAN  CITIES 


American  cities  have  long  been  accustomed  to  look  to  Eu- 
ropean municipalities  for  models  of  civic  beauty  and  achieve- 
ments in  park  work  and  outdoor  art.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  therefore,  that  in  the  following  article,  by  G.  T.  Grig- 
nan,  translated  from  the  Reuue  Horticole,  a distinguished 
French  authority  calls  attention  to  the  shortcomings  of  Paris 
in  providing  adequate  park  areas  for  future  growth,  and 
points  to  the  work  of  American  cities  for  guidance. 

In  the  booklet  by  M.  Forestier  referred  to,  several  illus- 
trations of  plans  of  American  park  systems  are  reproduced 
from  the  comprehensive  report  on  “American  Park  Systems,” 
prepared  by  Andrew  Wright  Crawford  for  the  Allied  Organ- 
izations of  Philadelphia. 

We  quote  as  follows  from  the  article: 

“Various  European  countries,  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
have  for  some  time  past  recognized  the  necessity  of  find- 
ing a remedy  for  the  excessive  congestion  of  their  population, 
and  of  reserving  in  the  most  crowded  districts,  and  in  their 
suburbs,  park  grounds  and  broad  avenues  which  are  to  serve 
the  inhabitants  not  only  as  pleasant  walks,  but  likewise  as 
providers  of  pure  air.  Many  hygienists  and  Frenchmen,  anx- 
ious about  their  country’s  future,  are  considering  this  matter. 
It  has  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Forestier,  the  Inspector  of 
Forests  and  Commissioner  of  Boulevards,  Walks  and  Ave- 
nues in  Paris,  who  has  recently  come  forward  with  a thor- 
oughly justified  warning  in  respect  to  the  capital,  contained 
in  a tastefully  bound  booklet  which  bears  the  title  of  ‘Large 
Cities  and  Park  Systems.’ 

Pari?,  shut  in  by  its  fortifications,  is  at  present  a far  too 
overcrowded  city.  After  the  admirable  effort  of  Haussman 
and  Alphand,  it  has,  as  Mr.  Forestier  states,  committed  the 
error  of  halting  midway  and  of  failing  to  further  develop  its 
park  system.  It  has  failed  to  foresee  that  its  uninterrupted 
development  demanded  the  proportional  development  of  its 
breathing  spaces,  its  parks  and  walks.  It  is  still  surrounded, 
especially  to  the  west,  by  a fine  belt  of  verdure,  which  is, 
however,  constantly  being  trespassed  on.  The  fortifications 
are  bound  to  be  demolished,  and  will  most  probably  be  re- 
placed by  structures  which  will  form  a connection  between 
the  “Faubourgs”  (outskirts)  and  the  city  of  which  they  are 
an  extension.  The  Bois  de  Boulogne  itself  is  in  danger  from 
frequent  inroads,  against  which  the  Municipal  Council  has  re- 
cently adopted  a formal  resolution.  It  has  not  been  possible 
to  preserve  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

“The  number  of  inhabitants  for  each  hectare  of  park 
grounds,  which  is  only  51.4  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  94.7  at  Boston, 
206.4  at  Washington,  214  at  San  Francisco,  and  even  400  at 
Vienna,  is  1354.7  at  Paris ! In  quoting  these-  figures,  Mr. 
Forestier  points  out  that  they  would  be  lower  if  the  calcula- 
tion had  been  made  to  include  the  parks  of  Meudon,  Saint 
Cloud  and  Versailles,  the  woods  of  Verrieres  and  the  forests 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  all  of  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
included  in  a plan  of  grounds  to  be  reserved  for  the  city, 
qnd  the  future  preservation  of  which  is  not  certain.  In  the 
interior  of  Paris,  however,,  there  are  only  247  hectares  of 
garden  spots  and  parks  open  to  the  public,  and  it  will  within 
Ijhe  next  few  years  have  proportionally  the  smallest  area  of 
Ijreathing  places  and  public  parks  of  any  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  world. 

1 “The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  indicated  to  us  by 
the  example  of  certain  large  foreign  cities.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  draw  up  an  extensive  plan,  embracing  the  entire  sys- 
tem, well  arranged,  and  to  methodically  and  gradually  carry 
it  out.  On  this  basis  the  city  of  Boston,  which  has  an  ap- 
proximate population  of  500,000,  appointed  in  1894  a special 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a plan,  for  the 


carrying  out  of  which  that  city  had,  on  December  i,  1903, 
already  expended  a sum  of  56,000,000  francs,  while  the  ap- 
propriations for  1904  provided  for  the  continuation  of  the 
plan  by  setting  aside  an  amount  of  15,000,000  francs  to  be 
expended  for  that  purpose.  At  New  York  the  efforts  made 
were  perhaps  even  more  remarkable.  That  city,  in  1902,  de- 
voted about  26,000,000  francs  to  the  opening  up  of  new  parks 
in  the  old  city  districts,  certain  parcels  of  ground  having 
been  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  thousand  francs  per 
square  metre.  Mulberry  Bend  Park,  which  has  an  area  of 
scarcely  more  than  one  hectare,  has  cost  nearly  8,000,000 
francs,  while  Seward  Park,  which  is  of  the  same  size,  cost 
twelve  million.  In  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  Essex  County, 
which  had  only  fifteen  hectares  available  for  park  grounds 
and  no  avenues  adapted  for  walks,  borrowed  25,000,000  francs 
and  acquired  1,400  hectares  of  land  and  avenues  of  a length 
of  5 kilometres,  which  represent,  however,  only  the  nucleus 
of  a more  complete  system.  In  the  year  1903  alone,  the  mu- 
nicipal government  of  Chicago  devoted  32,000,000  francs  to 
the  opening  up  of  new  parks,  preferablv  located  in  the  con- 
gested districts. 

“In  Europe,  the  Municipal  Council  of  Vienna  adopted  dur- 
ing the  past  year  a new  plan  for  the  laying  out  of  parks,  and 
consented  to  a special  loan  of  50,000,000  france,  to  be  used 
for  carrying  out  the  plan  in  question. 

“The  result  of  these  efforts  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  as 
shown  by  the  plans  and  drawings  attached  to  Mr.  Forestier’s 
pamphlet.  The  total  area  of  the  open  grounds  owned  by 
Boston  and  the  other  communities  of  the  district,  is  6,140 
hectares.  New  York  is  to  have  an  admirable  system  of 
breathing  places  and  avenues,  some  of  which  are  to  be  from 
TOO  to  300  metres  wide.  Chicago  has  even  at  the  present 
time  84  parks,  connected  by  80  kilometres  of  avenues.  Vienna 
will  have  a total  park  area  of  4.500  acres  for  a population 
which  has  not  as  yet  reached  the  two  million  mark. 

‘‘It  becomes  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  additional  at- 
traetions  which  similar  improvements  would  secure  for  Paris, 
which  is  far  too  indolent  as  a result  of  the  confidence  grow- 
ing out  of  the  universal  admiration  which  the  city  inspires. 
The  exodus  of  Parisians  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  to  the 
suburban  resorts,  which  recurs  each  Sunday,  furnishes  suffi- 
cient proof  of  their  desire  to  breathe  pure  air,  while  the 
statistics  of  foreign  cities  show  to  what  extent  their  popula- 
tion is  attracted  by  the  large  parks  and  smaller  areas  through- 
out these  eities. 

The  recreation  grounds  provided  in  Chicago  for  the  use 
of  children',  were,  according  to  Mr.  Forestier’s  statement, 
visited  in  1903  by  about  800,000  persons,  which  number  in- 
creased in  1904  to  over  a million.  Moreover,  we  recently 
read  in  the  English  papers  that  notwithstanding  the  admis- 
sion fee  of  one  shilling,  Kew  Gardens  received  more  than 
90,000  visitors  on  Easter  Monday. 

“It  therefore  becomes  evident  that  the  reform  in  question 
is  universally  desired.  It  has  become  a necessity  both  for 
the  interests  of  the  eapital,  and  for  those  of  large  cities  in 
general.  This  is  proven  by  an  example  frequently  quoted  by 
American  associations,  and  furnished  by  the  city  of  Leam- 
ington, which,  after  having  been  a much  frequented  water- 
ing place,  went  out  of  fashion,  and,  after  passing  through  a 
short  period  of  discouragement,  awakened  to  the  desire  of 
beeoming  a pleasant  and  agreeable  resort.  It  succeeded  in 
carrying  out  a complete  plan  of  improvements  by  means  of 
walks,  avenues  and  parks,  and  found  its  reward  in  an  im- 
mediate return  of  prosperity,  an  increase  in  the  value  of  lots 
and  the  erection  of  more  than  700  new  houses  within  a period 
of  five  years.  And  these  were  the  means  employed  for  re- 
newing the  prosperity  of  the  city.” 
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MCMVI” ; and  on  the  western  side ; “Erected  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  disaster 
to  the  steamer  General  Slocum.,  June  XV.,  MCMIV.” 
The  designer,  sculptor,  architect  and  contractor  of 
the  whole  is  a young  sculptor,  Mr.  Bruno  Louis 
Zimm,  who  has  given  careful  thought  and  attention 
to  the  design,  construction  and  choice  of  material  for 
the  work. 

The  funds  for  its  erection  were  raised  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Sympathie  Verein 
Deutscher  Frauen,  numbering  only  twenty-three 
members.  The  total  cost  was  $3,000. 

The  cutting  and  setting  of  the  work  was  done  by 
John  Baillie,  of  Closter,  N.  J. 

* * * 


SLOCUM  MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN,  NEW  YORK. 

Bruno  Louis  Zimm,  Sc. 

Slocum  Memorial  Fountain,  New  York 

Tompkins  Square  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
popular  of  the  minor  parks  of  the  Greater  New  York, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  crowded  “East  Side,” 
provided  with  simple  gymnastic  apparatus,  swings, 
etc.,  and  thronged  in  fair  weather  by  hundreds  of 
children.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  this  enclosure 
was  formally  unveiled  last  fall,  the  modest  monu- 
ment erected  by  private  subscription  to  com- 
memorate the  terrible  disaster  of  the  burning  of  the 
excursion  steamboat.  General  Slocum,  in  the  East 
river,  two  years  ago.  This  monument  is  in  the  prac- 
tical shape  of  a drinking  fountain,  and  is  usually  be- 
sieged by  a crowd  of  thirsty  youngsters  of  both  sexes, 
waiting  their  turn  at  the  two  bronze  cups.  The  little 
ornamental  basin,  not  too  high  for  their  needs,  pro- 
jects from  the  face  of  the  single  upright  block  of 
pink  Tennessee  marble,  much  in  the  shape  of  a Greek 
stele.  Above  is  a carved  lion’s  head,  from  the  mouth 
of  which  the  water  drips  in  the  basin,  and  above  that 
a large  panel,  in  low  relief,  representing  two  young 
children  watching  a steamboat  in  the  distance.  Over 
the  heads  of  the  children  are  the  words,  from  Shel- 
ly’s “Revolt  of  Islam” ; “They  were  earth’s  purest 
children,  young  and  fair” ; on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
slab,  the  inscription : “Dedicated  by  the  Sympathy 
Society  of  German  Ladies  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 


Public  Drinking  Fountain,  Schnectady,  N.  Y. 

The  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  pre- 
sented to  the  city  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  the  drinking 
fountain  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  fountain  is  of  substantial  construction  and  at- 
tractive design,  and  makes  a distinctly  useful  adorn- 
ment. It  is  of  light  gray  Vermont  granite  with  the 
exception  of  the  columns  and  basin  block,  which  are 
dark  Quincy  granite,  highly  polished.  It  stands  nine 
feet  high.  It  is  provided  with  the  sanitary  drinking 
nozzle,  now  commonly  employed  in  public  fountains, 
instead  of  cups.  It  was  designed  by  W.  W.  Dutton 
and  erected  by  the  Flint  Granite  Works,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 


PUBLIC  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN. 
Schenectady,  N.  T. 
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The  Essex  County  Park  Commission  has  decided  to  es- 
tablish a new  public  park. 

Improvement  work  has  begun  on  Prospect  Park,  a twelve 
acre  tract  near  the  Central  depot  in  Americus,  Ga. 

The  J.  M.  Evans  estate  of  Salem,  Ohio,  has  presented  to 
the  city  twenty-eight  acres  known  as  Centennial  Park. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  has  presented  to  the  park  board 
of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  a ten-acre  tract  of  land  at  Thirteenth  and 
A streets. 

The  mayor  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  has  recommended  that 
$5,000  be  appropriated  for  the  development  of  the  “Burbank 
Park”  property. 

The  highway  committee  of  the  city  council  of  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  is  considering  plans  for  a tract  of  land  known  as 
Klondike  Park. 

The  city  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  voted  to  expend  $10,000 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Beyer  tract  of  fifteen  acres  as  an 
addition  to  the  park  system. 

The  board  of  park  commissioners  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
recommend  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  a general  im- 
provement and  beautifying  of  the  parks. 

A plan  for  the  landscape  development  of  the  new  five-acre 
park  at  Monrovia,  Calif.,  has  been  adopted  and  bids  will 
soon  be  advertised  for  grading  and  construction  work. 

State  Senator  Griggs  has  introduced  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture of  Texas  a bill  providing  for  an  appropriation  of  $25,- 
900  for  the  purchase  by  the  state  of  a part  of  the  San  Jacinto 
battle  ground  for  a state  park. 

The  city  council  of  St.  Louis  has  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  $670,000  for  the  purchase  of  several  small  parks  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  public  baths 
commission  and  the  park  commissioner. 

The  Board  of  Local  Improvements  of  Greater  New  York 
is  considering  the  establishing  of  a small  park  between  East 
Houston,  Orchard,  Stanton  and  Allen  streets.  This  block 
is  in  the  center  of  a tract  of  211  acres,  where  the  average 
population  is  690  per  acre. 

R.  A.  Harris  has  been  appointed  park  commissioner  of  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  and  is  planning  many  improvements  for  the  com- 
ing season.  It  has  been  proposed  to  turn  Washington  Park 
over  to  the  city  as  a public  ground  and  to  set  aside  part  of 
it  for  a park  nursery. 

The  improvements  in  Monument  Valley  Park,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  an  immense  tract  donated  to  that  city  by 
Gen.  W.  A.  Palmer,  are  nearly  completed.  The  total  im- 
provements will  cost  about  $1,000,000,  and  have  employed 
500  men  and  teams  for  the  past  two  years. 

The  Park  Board  of  Milwaukee  has  recommended  to  the 
council  the  purchase  of  13J4  acres  for  park  purposes.  The 
land  is  the  property  of  Mrs.  George  Gordon  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  C.  B.  Whitnall,  and  lies  between  the  St.  Paul  tracks 
and  the  Milwaukee  river.  The  price  of  the  tract  is  $45,000. 

The  contract  has  been  let  for  the  construction  of  a new 
entrance  to  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  cost  $18,400. 
The  main  features  will  be  a plaza  and  a driveway  flanked 
by  two  granite  columns  thirty-four  feet  high  surmounted  by 
bronze  urns.  It  was  designed  by  McKim,  Mead  and  White. 
The  new  entrance  will  be  at  Ninth  avenue  and  Fifteenth 
street. 

The  Quincy  Park  and  Boulevard  Association,  Quincy,  111., 
is  preparing  to  add  to  the  park  system  of  that  city  a tract 
known  as  Sunset  Heights,  an  area  of  great  natural  beauty, 
containing  three  large  mounds  with  ravines  and  valleys,  of- 
fering opportunity  for  beautiful  landscape  development.  The 
land  lies  near  Riverview  Park  and  it  is  planned  to  connect 
them  by  a concrete  viaduct.  O.  C.  Simonds,  of  Chicago, 


who  laid  out  the  other  parks  of  Quincy,  is  making  the  plans 
for  the  development  of  the  new  tract. 

Joplin,  Mo.,  has  begun  agitation  in  the  direction  of  provid- 
ing park  areas,  a matter  hitherto  much  neglected. 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Denver,  Colo.,  has  made  ap- 
propriations for  a_  series  of  small  parks  in  that  city. 

The  question  of  establishing  a riverside  park  near  the  sed- 
imentation basin  is  being  considered  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 

The  park  board  of  Winona,  Minn.,  has  received  a dona- 
tion of  $75,000  for_  improvements  to  Lake  Park  and  Bluffside 
Park. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Knoxville  Park  Association, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  it  was  decided  to  take  steps  at  once  to  pur- 
chase a site  for  a park. 

The  citizens  of  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  voted  in  favor  of  issu-' 
ing  $15,000  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  land  adjoining  the  Glen 
Ridge  schools  for  playgrounds. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  planning  for  a system  of  boulevards 
to  connect  the  different  parks  and  the  city  engineer  has  been 
asked  to  estimate  on  the  cost  of  the  system. 

Among  the  improvements  planned  for  Belle  Isle  Park, 
Detroit,  the  coming  season  are  a shelter  house  to  cost  $18,- 
000  and  an  addition  to  the  bath  house  to  cost  $3,500. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  beautify  a grove  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  Gray,  S.  D.,  some  time  ago  by  the 
Chicago  & Northwestern  railroad  company  for  park  purposes. 

The  Board  of  City  Surveyors  of  Philadelphia  have  decided 
to  place  Cobb’s  Creek  parkway  on  the  city  plan.  The  ground 
extends  for  six  miles  along  the  creek  to  Baltimore  avenue. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of  Cincinnati 
have  asked  the  park  board  of  that  city  to  appropriate  funds 
for  the  establishment  of  neighborhood  centers  in  the  down- 
town district. 

Senator  Franchot  has  introduced  in  the  New  York  legis- 
lature a bill  providing  for  $12,000  for  the  better  lighting  of 
Niagara  Falls  Park,  and  $25,000  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  inclined  railway. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  area 
formerly  occupied  by  the  old  pest  house  in  Racine,  Wis., 
ivhich  is  to  be  made  into  a park  according  to  plans  of  Super- 
intendent H.  Thompson. 

A bill  has  been  passed  by  the  New  York  legislature  ac- 
cepting a gift  of  Wm.  P.  Letchworth  of  1,000  acres  situated 
in  the  towns  of  Genesee  Falls  and  Portage,  to  be  held  by 
the  state  as  a public  park. 

Park  Commissioner  Beardsley,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  recom- 
mends the  acquiring  the  properties  known  of  Springside  and 
Galpin  Hill  as  a nucleus  for  a park  system,  and  has  obtained 
an  option  on  150  acres  of  that  area. 

The  district  commissioners  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  have 
approved  the  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a public 
park  at  Fort  Thayer.  A bill  has  also  been  introduced  appro- 
priating $100,000  for  the  purchase  of  playground  sites  in 
close  proximity  to  school  buildings. 

The  park  board  of  St.  Paul  has  decided  to  spend  $5,500 
for  concerts  at  Como  Park  next  summer,  on  condition  that 
$1,500  be  paid  by  the  street  car  company.  Superintendent 
Nussbaumer  has  also  asked  for  the  purchase  of  another 
sight-seeing  automobile.  The  one  in  use  last  summer  cost 
$3,135  and  made  a profit  of  $1,697. 

Plans  are  being  formulated  for  the  improvement  of  the 
government  reservation  surrounding  the  National  Military 
Park  comprising  the  battlefield  of  Chickamauga  at  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.  The  plan  is  to  make  a park  of  the  reservation, 
construct  a boulevard  around  the  battlefield  which  shall  con- 
nect with  the  city.  Government  aid  is  to  be  asked. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  the  various  art  and  civic 
improvement  associations  of  Philadelphia  combine  with 
the  city  authorities  to  improve  the  vacant  space ‘made  by 
the  intersection  of  streets  in  front  of  the  convention  hall 
site  at  Thirty-second  street  and  Lancaster  avenue. 

* * * 

By  the  act  of  congress  approved  January  9,  1903,  a tract 
of  land  containing  10,560  acres  in  South  Dakota,  twelve 
miles  east  of  Hot  Springs,  has  been  set  apart  as  a public 
park,  to  be  known  as  Wind  Cave  National  Park.  The 
park  is  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

* * * 

The  park  commissioners  of  Greater  New  York  have  asked 
the  Board  of  Estimate  for  $5,500,000  for  park  work  during 
1907.  Of  this  sum  the  borough  of  Manhattan  wants  $2,890,- 
000 ; Brooklyn  and  Queens,  $1,483,000,  and  the  Bronx,  $1,794,- 
000.  The  park  areas  of  the  different  boroughs  are  as  fol- 
lows : Manhattan,  1,416  acres ; Brooklyn  and  Queens,  1,663 ; 
Bronx,  3,981,  and  the  borough  of  Richmond,  60  acres,  mak- 
ing a total  park  area  of  7,120  acres. 

♦ 

Decatur,  111.,  sought  to  have  a park  system.  To  that 
end  a measure  was  drawn  up  that  would  include  Decatur 
and  four  or  five  townships  in  the  park  district.  At  a 
recent  special  election  the  vote  was  3,219  against  adopting 
the  plan,  and  only  601  for  it.  The  cry  was  raised  that  the 
plan  was  only  for  the  automobilists  and  the  wealthier 
classes,  and  that  it  only  meant  increase  in  taxes,  and  so 
the  country  people  turned  out  and  with  surprising  ignor- 
ance killed  the  measure. 

* * * 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis,  supervisor  of  playgrounds  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  who  has  been  inspecting  playgrounds  in  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  Pittsburg,  New  York  and  Boston,  says  in 
his  report  to  the  Washington  commissioners  that  the  play- 
grounds of  the  South  Park  System  of  Chicago  are  the  finest 
planned  and  best  managed  in  the  United  States.  The  most 
striking  features  of  these  parks  he  says  are  the  athletic  play- 
grounds and  field  houses,  which  have  been  described  in  these 
columns. 

* * * 

Public  spirited  citizens  and  organizations  of  Milwaukee  are 
carrying  on  a lively  agitation  for  an  increase  in  the  park  area 
of  that  city,  and  sites  are  being  considered  for  both  large  and' 
small  parks.  The  following  are  now  the  principal  parks: 
Lake  Park,  124.5  acres;  Kosziusko  Park,  25  acres;  Mitchell 
Park,  29.8  acres;  Sherman  Park,  24  acres;  Riverside  Park, 
24  acres;  Humboldt,  45  acres;  Washington  Park,  124.5  acres, 
besides  about  a dozen  ward  parks  which,  with  the  exception 
of  two,  have  been  donated  to  the  city. 


The  application  of  the  Interstate  Palisades  Park  Com- 
mission, of  New  York,  for  right  to  begin  condemnation 
proceedings  to  evict  the  quarrymen  who  are  destroying 
Hook  mountain  is  to  be  opposed  by  the  quarrymen  on  the 
ground  that  the  bill  passed  last  spring  in  the  legislature 
permitting  the  Park  Commission  to  take  Hook  mountain 
is  unconstitutional.  The  quarrymen  it  was  said,  have 
signified  their  intention  of  holding  out  for  a price  declared 
to  be  exorbitant.  They  have  named  $4,000,000  as  the 
value  of  their  properties,  although  their  holdings  are  said 
to  be  assessed  at  a trifle  more  than  $200,000.  The  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law  came  up  for  discussion  when  the 
quarrymen  made  their  fight  in  the  legislature  last  spring, 
and  according  to  legal  authorities  that  have  been  retained 
by  the  Palisades  Park  Commission  the  point  has  already 

been  disposed  of. 

* ^ 

From  the  Annual  Reports 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  West  Park  Board,  of  Chi- 
cago, President  Eckhart  announced  that  the  $1,000,000 
issue  for  small  parks  and  half  of  the  $2,000,000  for  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  had  been  disposed  of.  He  urgently 
recommended  a new  and  modern  bridge  and  approaches  at 
Washington  street  and  made  commendatory  mention  of  the 
efforts  of  the  park  police  to  check  automobile  speeding.  The 
salary  of  Superintendent  Jens  Jensen  was  raised  from  $4,500 
to  $5,500  a year. 

The  annual  report  of  Wilbur  H.  Dunn,  superintendent  of 
parks,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  shows  that  there  are  sixteen 
parks  in  that  city,  varying  in  size  from  less  than  one  acre 
to  1,354  acres — the  area  of  Swope  Park.  The  total  park  area 
is  2,055  acres.  The  parks  are  connected  with  a boulevard 
system,  having  a length  of  53  miles,  including  the  roadways 
within  the  parks.  The  cost  of  this  system  to  date  has  been 
$7,005,095.  A proposition  is  now  before  the  people  for  a bond 
issue  of  $400,000  for  park  purposes. 

Superintendent  Theodore  Wirth,  of  the  Minneapolis  parks, 
has  presented  an  elaborate  report  concerning  his  first  year’s 
work  there  and  recommendations  for  the  future  development 
of  the  system.  Mr.  Wirth  says  that  the  city  has  a founda- 
tion for  a park  system  equal  to  that  of  any  city  and  superior 
to  most.  With  few  exceptions  the  system  is  complete  and 
needs  only  to  be  developed.  He  makes  detailed  recommen- 
dations for  improvements  in  the  different  tracts  and  presents 
ten  plans  for  this  work  and  fifteen  photographs.  Lake  Har- 
riet, he  says,  should  be  enlarged  and  the  drives  about  the 
lake  widened  and  made  safer.  Rustic  concrete  bridges  should 
replace  the  wooden  ones  in  Minnehaha  Park  and  the  exist- 
ing walks  and  drives  should  be  widened  and  rebuilt.  He 
recommends  obtaining  certain  tracts  of  land  now  in  private 
hands  along  Minnehaha  parkway  and  suggests  that  the 
course  of  the  creek  be  changed  in  certain  places  to  obviate 
the  annual  loss  by  floods.  The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the 
parks  and  parkways  the  past  year  was  $59,118.  The  total 
pay  roll  of  the  department  was  $77,687. 

The  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  park  commissioners 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  recommends  the  establishing  of  a large 
playground  and  the  leasing  of  the  boathouse  sites  on  the 
river  to  reputable  boat  clubs.  The  report  of  the  general 
superintendent  gives  a detailed  statement  of  the  work  done 
on  each  section  of  the  system,  an  inventory  of  the  property 
on  hand  and  a statement  of  the  year’s  expenditures.  The 
park  board  employed  a large  number  of  men  in  their  effort 
to  exterminate  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moth,  and  expended 
an  appropriation  of  $14,000  in  this  work.  They  used  an 
Olds  Gas  Spraying  Machine,'  with  a 300-gallon  tank,  which  is 
operated  by  six  men.  The  work  is  reported  as  successful,  an 
average  of  sixty  trees  being  sprayed  in  eight  hours. 
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THE  STORY  OF  FRAMINGHAM— A RECORD  OF  VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT 

By  Frederic  A.  Whitmg^  Chairma?i  Editorial 
Committee  of  Framingham  Improvement  Association 


“DO  IT  NOW!" 

If  only  Someone  would  do  this, 

We  say; 

Someone  assume  that  other  care 
We  say; 

Someone  with  aims  that  rarely  fly  amiss, 

Seek  out  the  duties  zvaiting  everyzvhere! 

So  much  of  Use  and  Beauty  might  be  won 
If  only  Someone  were  more  quick  to  see 
That  Good  Intentions  lead  to  something  Done; 
But — should  not  I that  willing  Someone  be? 


“At  least,”  said  a few  inspired  citizens  of  Framing- 
ham, Mass.,  “let  us  get  together  and  talk  it  over.” 
And  this  was  the  beginning  of  effort  toward  the  vil- 
lage bea  utiful.  Any  village,  anywhere, 
can  do  this,  and  who  can  foresee  what 
may  come  to  pass  from  such  a modest 
beginning? 

The  first  recorded  real  estate  transac- 
tion in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Fram- 
ingham, in  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, bears  date  more  than  two 
hundred  and  three  score  years  ago.  And 
yet  the  village  improvement  idea  took  no 
organized  form  until  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Since  then  there  has  never 
been  a time  when  a few  public  spirited 
men  and  women — and  “women”  should 
be  in  capital  letters — have  not  made  more 
or  less  persistent  effort  in  the  cause  of 
town  betterment.  But  for  this  founda- 
tion the  present  association  might  never 
have  been  born,  and  the  present  endeav- 
or never  have  materialized. 

Framingham  is  one  of  the  circle  of 
towns  that  makes  the  environment  of 
Boston  famous  for  its  charm  and 


beauty.  Its  three  villages  have  a population  of  about 
thirteen  thousand.  The  “Centre  Village”  is  the  seat 
of  the  present  improvement  effort. 

About  three  years  ago,  a few  members  of  the  origi- 
nal society,  feeling  the  need  of  a stronger  and  more 
aggressive  organization,  met  and  formed  the  new  as- 
sociation, which  was  in  effect  an  enlargement  of  the 
parent  society,  which  became  part  of  the  newer  effort. 
The  association  chose  its  officers  and  became  duly  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  with 
power  to  hold  real  estate,  to  receive  bequests — not  yet 
an  active  branch  of  the  association’s  work ! — and  to 
act  as  a business  institution. 

The  officers  were  wisely  chosen.  The  president  was 
and  is  Dr.  Frank  Wallace  Patch  who  has  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  town,  as  a man  of  high 
civic  ideals  with  the  art  of  seeing  that 
his  ideals  are  rational  and  adapted  to 
every  day  use  and  friction.  The  com- 
mittees are  Finance,  Public  Grounds  and 
Streets,  Editorial  (or  publicity).  Mem- 
bership, Railroads  and  Entertainments. 

It  is  easy  to  appoint  committees.  It  is 
difficult  to  secure  the  right  chairmen  to 
guide  and  stimulate.  Men  and  women 
with  the  magic  quality  of  initiative,  with- 
out which  a chairman  is  a figure-head 
and  nothing  more.  The  committees  ap- 
pointed were  determined  to  commit 
something.  To  carry  into  effect  the  final 
“object”  named  in  the  leaflet  issued  by 
the  association': 

“To  not  only  create  a more  beautiful 
Eramingham,  but  to  promote  all  the  high- 
er interests  of  the  town.” 

A concrete  example  of  things  actually 
accomplished,  is  often  the  most  in- 
spirational word  that  can  be  sent 


A BEAUTIFIED 
GUIDE  POST 
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A STREET  IN  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 

Showing-  some  fine  old  elms,  the  broad  turf  border  to  sidewalk, 
and  well-kept  roadway 


abroad.  The  handful  of  seed  scattered  in  one  New 
England  village  may  thus  be  carried  afar  and  cause 
some  distant  spot  to  “blossom  as  the  rose." 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  story  to  re- 
cord anything  like  a complete  mention  of  things  accom- 
plished; that  is,  the  springing  into  being  of  beauty 
spots  all  over  the  village.  The  awakening  of  what  is 
called  the  civic  impulse.  The  creating  of  that  intan- 
gible something  that  is  “in  the  air”  so  that  all  inhale 
it,  and  there  comes  to  life  a general  desire  to  recog- 
nize Beauty  as  a universal  right,  so  that  all  are  ready 
to  not  only  protect  Nature  but  to,  if  possible,  contrib- 
ute something  to  the  charm  of  “God’s  great  out-of- 
doors.” 

This  story  must  therefore  be  restricted  to  the  recital 
of  the  more  important  happenings,  as  evidencing  the 
power  of  good  of  every  well  conducted  improvement 
association. 

Briefly,  then : — When  the  Framingham  Gas  Com- 
pany decided  to  extend  its  pipes  from  the  south 
end  to  the  Centre  Village,  it  admitted  the  influence 


IN  EDGELL  GROVE  CEMETERY,  FRAMINGHAM 

A brook  has  been  well  used  to  make  an  island  and  a water- 

garden 


CEMETERY. 


GUIDE-POST  COVERED  WITH  WOODBINE, 

FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 

The  triangle  of  lawn  on  which  it  stands  is  cared  for  by.  the 
Improvement  Association 

of  the  work  of  the  editorial  committee  in  its  fre- 
quent criticism  of  the  injury  to  shade  trees  along 
the  roadside,  by  asking  the  association  to  dictate  how 
and  where  the  pipes  should  be  laid,  in  order  to  avoid 
further  harm. 

This  committee  has  no  distrust  of  newspapers.  It 
has  no  distrust  of  anything  which  will  bring  about 
desired  results,  and  it  agrees  with  President  Eliot  that 
the  main  thing  is  the  result,  not  the  praise  for  the  re- 
sult. Not  with  neat  little  folders  which  reach  only  a 
few  persons,  but  through  the  newspapers,  it  has  been 
tireless  in  its  preachments  against  the  injury  to  trees 
caused  by  leaking  gas  pipes,  below,  electric  wiring 
above  and  pruning  by  persons  with  the  one  desire  to 
make  a clear  path  for  the  wires.  The  town  of  Fram- 
ingham has  not  yet  gone  so  far  as  Winchester,  which 
recently  authorized  the  spending  of  an  extra  $3,000  in 
order  to  spare  an  old  tree,  but  there  is  no  telling  how 
far  it  won’t  go  in  the  right  direction  once  the  improve- 
ment association  brings  its  13-inch  guns  to  bear. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  the  work  done  by  the  im- 


CHURCPI  AT  HEAD  OF  COMMON,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 

A young  people’s  society  keeps  the  lawn  mowed  about  the 
church  and  in  spaces  between  forking  roads 
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provement  association  that  the  South  Framingham 
Board  of  Trade  appointed  a special  village  improve- 
ment committee,  and  it  was  to  aid  the  association  that 
a town  meeting,  attended  by  1,500,  not  only  appointed 
a park  commission,  but  made  Dr.  F.  W.  Patch,  the 
president  of  the  association,  chairman. 

When  the  great  Boston  and  Worcester  Street  Rail- 
way was  obliged  to  double-track  its  line,  the  plans  of 
its  engineer  were  so  strongly  opposed  that  the  select- 
men rejected  them.  After  repeating  this  experience, 
the  managers  discovered  that  a little  village  improve- 
ment association — “only  this  and  nothing  more”^ — had 
something  to  say  about  all  questions  of  safety  and 
civic  beauty  afifecting  the  town ; and  so  interviews 
were  invited,  and  the  next  two  public  hearings  were 
called  by  this  same  association. 

A large  plan  was  stretched  across  the  hall,  drawn 
by  the  railway  company’s  engineer,  but  members  of 


MEMORIAL  LIBRARY,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


the  association  vigorously  opposed  it  as  being  unsafe 
at  one  point  and  an  injury  to  the  beauty  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

As  indicating  what  the  improvement  association  de- 
sired, one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Baker,  out- 
lined on  the  map  a plan  securing  more  gradual  curves 
and  affording  also  opportunity  for  subsequent  beauti- 
fying of  the  village.  But  this  plan  included  the  re- 
moval of  two  or  three  buildings.  It  meant  increased 
cost  to  the  railroad,  and  the  managers  were  unwilling 
to  be  converted  to  the  necessity  of  recognizing  civic 
beauty  as  a factor  to  be  dealt  with.  An  appeal  to  the 
county  commissioners  followed,  but  the  commission- 
ers decided  that  the  improvement  association  was 
right  in  its  contention,  so  that  the  outcome  will  or 
should  prove  a great  incentive  to  improvement  socie- 
ties everywhere.  An  incentive  to  so  move  as  to  win 
and  hold  the  good  will  and  co-operation  of  the  com- 
munity; and  then  when  questions  affecting  the  town 
arise,  the  society  has  the  influence  of  public  opinion  at 
its  back. 


To  the  president  of  the  association  occurred  the 
idea  of  adapting  the  old  Town  Hall,  now  little  used 
for  the  town’s  business,  to  the  uses  of  all,  as  a “com- 
munity centre.”  An  article  in  the  town  warrant 
brought  this  question  before  the  public,  and  the  vote 
was  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  movement.  ■ 

Since  then  the  building  has  been  duly  leased  for  a 
term  of  ten  years  to  the  improvement  association  (at 
a nominal  charge)  and  the  association  pledges  itself  to 
certain  reasonable  conditions. 

What  is  to  be  the  outcome?  The  association  is  to 
expend  about  $4,000  in  remodeling  the  interior,  add- 
ing an  entrance  on  the  side  toward  the  common  and 
beautifying  the  general  environment.  The  building 
will  contain  a large  assembly  room  for  meetings  of  an 
educational  or  social  character,  for  dramatic  enter- 
tainments, etc.  There  will  be  club  rooms  for  the  asso- 
ciation, the  Grange  and  other  organizations.  Dining 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


hall,  kitchen,  cloak  rooms,  and  in  fact  a well  equipped 
building  for  the  bringing  together  of  all  the  com- 
munity in  a fraternal  spirit. 

The  location  is  ideal,  at  one  end  of  a typical  New 
England  common,  circled  by  beautiful  homes,  and  all 
seems  to  promise  well  for  this  crowning  effort  of  the 
year. 

Soon  after  the  association  was  formed,  lightning 
not  only  struck  and  damaged  a Sir  Christopher  Wren 
spire  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  Fram- 
ingham, but  defied  precedent  by  striking  it  again. 
There  were  signs  that  the  modernizing  spirit  would 
“improve”  the  damaged  spire.  The  editorial  commit- 
tee of  the  association  became  active  at  once,  and  to- 
day the  spire  is  on  the  church  in  all  its  original  grace. 

There  is  a pretty  hill  in  Framingham  Centre,  wooded 
with  pine  trees.  Some  time  ago,  a rumor  was  spread 
around  the  town  that  there  was  a plan  to  buy  the  land 
and  cut  off  all  the  trees.  Near  the  knoll  lives  a mem- 
ber of  the  association,  not  a wealthy  person  as  wealth 
goes  even  in  Framingham.  The  place  appealed  to  her 
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CERTIFICATE  OF  MEMBERSHIP  TO  FRAMINGHAM 
IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

on  account  of  its  natural  beauty,  and,  rather  than  see 
the  trees  cut  down,  she  bought  the  plot. 

Near  the  house  of  this  member  is  a little  triangle 
where  roads  meet  and  cross.  There  was  an  old  wood- 
en sign  post  there.  It  was  said  that  somebody  pro- 
posed to  buy  up  that  little  tract  and  put  some  building 
or  other  on  it.  The  member  bought  that  place.  The 
old  wooden  sign  went  down,  a substantial  column 
with  a pretty  signboard  went  up,  and  climbing  vines 
were  planted  by  the  member  at  the  foot  of  the  column. 
In  midsummer  or  early  autumn,  the  sign  is  nothing  if 
not  an  architectural  cameo. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Sudbury  river  is  a stretch 
of  a few  miles  of  wooded  land  which  belongs  to  the 
Saxonville  mills,  of  which  F.  E.  Simpson  is  manager. 
The  association  has  had  its  eye  on  the  land  for  a long 
time.  It  wishes  to  get  it  ultimately  for  a park.  The 
time  has  not  seemed  ripe  to  Mr.  Simpson,  and  no  bar- 
gain has  been  made  for  the  sale  of  the  property.  It 
is  possible  that  none  ever  will  be,  but  the  members  of 
the  association  have  done  the  next  best  thing — inter- 
ested Mr.  Simpson  in  the  plan.  He  has  built  a wall 
along  the  driveway  and  thrown  the  park  open  to  the 
people.  There  is  a constant  change  of  scenery  as  one 
drives  along  the  steep  bank  of  the  river — a stream  so 
clear  at  this  time  of  year  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  where 
the  shadow  begins  and  the  real  ceases. 

Probably  publicity  is  the  peg  on  which  much  of  the 
success  of  the  association  hangs.  The  Framingham 
Tribune  devotes  a two-column  article  under  a two- 
column  head  to  affairs  of  the  Framingham  association 
every  week. 

This  story  does  not  indicate  any  spirit  of  self-lauda- 
tion. The  association,  on  the  contrary,  feels  that  its 
achievement  is  not  yet  worthy  of  record.  Indeed, 
some,  of  its  best  members  are  opposed  to  all  publicity, 
as  foreign  to  the  quiet  conservatism  of  the  town.  And 
yet,  it  what  has  thus  far  been  brought  to  pass  may 
possibly  inspire  other  communities,  there  is  scriptural 
authority  for  sketching  this  picture  of  civic  effort. 


CEMETERY. 

COMPLETE  TEXT  OF  LINCOLN’S  FAMOUS 
GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS  CAST  IN  BRONZE 

The  complete  text  of  Lincoln’s  famous  Gettysburg 
speech,  cast  in  bronze  from  the  model  shown  on  the 
cover  of  this  issue,  is  to  be  distributed  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  to  patriotic 
organization  and  individuals  throughout  the  coun- 
try, to  be  placed  in  schools,  public  halls,  G.  A.  R. 
Posts,  and  other  public  places,  as  a permanent  lesson 
in  patriotism.  The  tablet  has  been  designed  by  James 
Klaber,  of  S.  Klaber  & Co.,  of  New  York,  and  its 
distribution  is  in  charge  of  Charles  Burrows,  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J.,  who  is  quartermaster-general  of  the  G. 
A.  R. 

The  original  Lincoln  tablet,  the  first  one  made,  was 
also  designed  by  Mr.  Klaber,  thirteen  years  ago,  and 
presented  by  his  firm  to  the  Society  for  Ethical  Cul- 
ture, in  New  York,  with  the  idea  of  preserving  it  in 
permanent  form.  The  original  model  is  shown  on 
this  page  and  as  will  be  seen  differs  in  some  small 
details  from  the  new  form  shown  on  the  cover.  The 
corps  marks  on  the  frieze  are  the  distinguishing  in- 
signia in  full  size  of  the  different  army  corps  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
on  the  corbels  on  the  base  and  on  the  frieze  are  all 
reproductions  of  American  wild  flowers.  The  tablet 
is  23x29  inches  in  size,  of  simple,  artistic  design,  and 
a fine  example  -of  a long  modeled  inscription  as  well 
as  a work  of  great  historic  significance.  It  was  not 
designed  with  the  idea  of  placing  it  on  the  market, 
but  members  of  the  G.  A.  R.  considered  it  of  such 
value  in  the  work  of  national  patriotic  instruction 
that  they  have  adopted  this  method  of  placing  it 
where  it  may  reach  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
greatest  number  of  people. 
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FIRST  MODEL  OF  LINCOLN’S  GETTYSBURG  SPEECH. 
James  Klaber,  Des. 
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THE  CIVIC  AWAKENING 


Billboard  Activity  in  St.  Paul 

The  members  of  the  East  Side  Commercial  Club,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  have  decided  to  make  a concerted  effort  to  compel 
billboard  companies  to  comply  with  the  city  ordinance  with 
regard  to  the  size  and  location  of  the  billboards.  It  is  as- 
serted by  residents  of  the  neighborhood  that  the  boards  are 
twenty  and  twenty-five  feet  high  and  are  placed  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  sidewalk,  whereas  the  city  ordinance  provides 
that  the  boards  must  be  erected  at  a distance  equal  to  their 
height  away  from  the  sidewalks.  The  club  will  start  a 
crusade  to  eliminate  the  unsightly  boards  along  Payne  ave- 
nue. A committee,  with  Aid.  C.  E.  Nyberg  as  chairman, 
was  appointed  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
city  authorities  and  the  com.mittee  was  instructed  to  work  in 
conjunction  with  other  organizations. 

The  Art  Commission  of  Minneapolis,  in  its  annual  report, 
recommends  the  removal  of  the  old  city  hall  building  and 
the  use  of  the  site  as  a park  plaza.  It  also  suggests  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  block  in  front  of  the  court  house  building. 

Metropolitan  Park  System  for  Milwaukee 

A metropolitan  park  system  similar  to  that  of  Boston, 
and  embracing  a country  boulevard  from  Milwaukee  to 
Waukesha,  with  convenient  wild  park  areas  along  the 
way,  will  be  a feature  of  the  bill  which  Assemblyman- 
elect  C.  E.  Estabrook  intends  to  introduce  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin legislature.  He  believes  that  the  plan  is  feasible  and 
no  constitutional  impediment  can  be  urged  against  it. 

Improvement  Work  in  Mexico 

Extensive  improvements  in  the  Plaza  de  Zaragoza,  in 
Saltillo,  Mexico,  are  being  planned  by  the  committee 
which  has  the  collecting  of  funds  for  this  purpose  in 
charge.  A bandstand  will  be  erected  on  the  plaza,,  and 
the  entire  plaza  retiled.  A marble  statue  of  Juan  An- 
tonio de  la  Fuente,  for  whom  the  Aeneo,  fronting  on  the 
plaza,  is  named,  will  be  erected  also.  Other  improve- 
ments toward  beautifying  the  square  will  also  be  under- 
taken by  the  committee. 

Smoke  Abatement  in  St.  Louis 

The  report  of  the  Smoke-Abatement  Committee  of  the  St. 
Louis  Civic  League,  recently  issued,  goes  exhaustively  into 
smoke  conditions  in  St.  Louis  and  causes  therefor.  The  re- 
port charges  the  superabundance  of  smoke  in  St.  Louis  to 
overcrowding  of  boilers,  ineffective  firing,  overcrowding  of 
boiler-rooms  and  inadequate  smoke  devices.  The  conclusions 
of  the  committee  are  that  the  smoke  is  costing  St.  Louis  4.05 
per  cent  of  its  trees  annually;  $20,000  damage  annually  to 
books  and  stationery,  and  six  and  one-quarter  millions  in 
fuel  money  that  might  be  saved  by  the  installation  of  smoke- 
less gas-producer  plants  and  internal  combustion  engines, 
as  well  as  inestimable  damage  to  stocks  of  merchants,  vary- 
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ing  according  to  degrees  of  delicacy.  The  recommendations 
of  the  committee  are  that  an  entirely  new  smoke  prevention 
department  be  created  as  a part  of  the  city  government ; that 
the  Terminal  Association  be  compelled  to  use  electric  en- 
gines or  smokeless  fuel ; the  establishment  of  central  power 
plants  for  manufacturing  and  similar  purposes,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  central  heating  plants  for  the  residence  dis- 
tricts. 

Art  Commission  and  Group  Plan  in  Philadelphia 

The  widening  of. the  proposed  parkway  between  City  Hall 
and  Logan  Square,  in  Philadelphia,  from  its  plan  width  of 
160  feet  to  at  least  600  feet,  of  which  the  central  200  feet  is 
to  be  devoted  to  vehicle  traffic  and  the  remainder  on  either 
side  to  municipal  buildings,  statuary  and  fountains,  is  the 
suggestion  by  Director  of  Public  Works  Hathaway  for  “The 
City  Beautiful.” 

The  director  explains  the  plan  as  follows : 

“It  would  be  less  costly  to  find  additional  rooms  for  mu- 
nicipal departments  along  the  parkway  as  thus  widened  than 
to  attempt  to  enlarge  City  Hall.  Thus  we  might  place  all 
the  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  in  one  or- 
namental building,  beginning  at  the  City  Hall  end.  Across 
the  parkway  we  might  locate  a building  for  the  Department 
of  Public  Safety  or  the  Board  of  Education.  At  the  Logan 
Square  end  of  the  parkway  we  might  rear  the  Municipal 
Art  Gallery,  for  which  we  have  so  long  agitated,  and  oppo- 
site that  the  Free  Public  Library.  Many  other  buildings 
might  be  located  along  the  route.  I understand,  for  instance, 
that  the  postoffice  is  overcrowded.  The  federal  government 
might  be  induced  to  use  the  building  at  Ninth  and  Chestnut 
streets  for  the  courts  alone  and  erect  a new  postoffice  along 
the  parkway.  This  is  merely  a suggestion  of  the  kind  of 
buildings  we  might  place  along  this  great  highway,  making 
it  the  very  center  of  municipal  life.  Between  the  buildings 
there  might  be  laid  out  flower  beds,  with  fountains,  monu- 
ments to  public  men,  and  statuary.  I will  welcome  the  co- 
operation of  all  associations  working  towards  the  city  beau- 
tiful to  realize  the  suggestion  of  a 600-foot  wide  parkway. 
Beyond  having  a rough  estimate  made  that  the  cost  will  be 
about  $20,000,000,  I have  proceeded  no  further.” 

The  movement  to  obtain  an  Art  Commission  for  Philadel- 
phia was  recently  crystallized  at  a meeting  of  citizens  of  that 
city  prominently  identified  with  art.  After  a general  discus- 
sion of  the  project  Leslie  W.  Miller,  principal  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Industrial  Art;  Dr.  Talcott  Williams, 
TVndrew  Wright  Crawford,  secretary  of  the  City  Parks  As- 
sociation ; C.  L.  .Borie  and  Eli  K.  Price  were  appointed  a 
committee  “to  bring  about  the  passage  by  the  legislature  of 
an  act  to  secure  an  Art  Commission,  with  authority  to  gain 
the  co-operation  of  the  Art  Federation  and  of  delegates  of 
other  bodies  in  the  city,  or  act  in  harmony  with  committees 
now  engaged  in  similar  purposes.” 
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Aimual  reports  or  extracts  from  them^  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photographs  of  improvements  or  dis- 
tinctive  features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  dcpartmeiit. 


An  improvement  association  has  recently  been  organized 
in  Tatenuck,  a suburb  of  Worcester,  Mass.  The  association 
will  devote  itself  first  to  agitation  for  a new  public  school 
and  a fire  station  and  will  take  up  the  work  of  tree  planting 
and  a general  cleaning  up  of  the  suburb.  Edwin  B.  May- 
nard was  elected  president,  E.  B.  Rick  secretary  and  Wm. 
F.  Hyde  treasurer. 

* * * 

The  Troost  Park  Improvement  Association,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  is  endeavoring  to  influence  the  park  board  in  the 
laying  out  of  the  extension  to  the  Paseo  Boulevard.  The 
boulevard  was  originally  planned  to  skirt  the  banks  of  Troost 
Lake,  but  influences  had  been  used  to  divert  it  200  feet  from 
the  route  specified.  The  association  has  protested  against 
the  new  course  and  will  use  its  influence  with  the  park  board 
to  have  it  changed. 

* * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Barre  Village  Improvement 
Society,  Barre,  V't.,  reports  of  officers  were  given  showing 
a prosperous  condition  of  affairs  and  a successful  year’s 
work.  The  investment  committee  reported  the  permanent 
fund  as  $8,736.  The  interest  from  this  sum,  with  the  money 
obtained  by  gifts  and  the  proceeds  of  several  entertainments, 
are  devoted  each  year  to  the  beautifying  and  improving  of 
the  town. 

* * * 

For  six  years  the  Home  Gardening  Association  of  Cleve- 
land has  worked  to  implant  a love  for  gardening  among  the 
school  children  of  the  city  and  to  point  out  what  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  home  surroundings  at  small  expense. 
How  successful  it  has  been  is  shown  in  the  report  just  pub- 
lished, which  furnishes  interesting  reading.  La=t  year  there 


were  sold  to  the  school  children  of  Cleveland  247,348  penny 
packets  of  seeds ; to  outside  organizations  working  with  the 
same  object,  192,840  packets.  To  sell  seeds  outside  of  the 
city  was  no  part  of  the  original  plan,  but  smaller  organiza- 
tions, finding  that  they  could  not  put  up  seeds  as  cheaply  as 
they  could  buy  them  of  the  Home  Gardening  Association, 
asked  to  become  purchasers,  and  last  year,  sixty-five  such 
organizations  were  represented.  A machine  for  putting  up 
seeds  has  been  introduced  and  will  greatly  help  in  the  mechan- 
ical part  of  this  work.  The  exchange  garden,  which  was  an 
experiment  two  years  ago,  was  so  successful  that  a similar 
garden  was  opened  last  year  in  another  part  of  the  city. 
This  is  a station  where  persons  having  a surplus  of  certain 
varieties  of  plants  can  exchange  with  those  who  have  other 
varieties  in  superabundance ; or  where  florists  and  people 
with  large  estates  can  send  their  surplus  plants  to  be  given 
away,  a scheme  which  ought  to  appeal  to  every  flower  lover. 
The  report  for  1906  may  be  had  by  addressing  Miss  Lucy 
B.  Buell,  secretary,  501  St.  Clair  avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 


PUBLIC  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN 
Newton,  Mass. 


The  Newton  Center  Improvement  Association,  Newton, 
Mass.,  is  to  erect  a public  drinking  fountain  in  Newton  Cen- 
ter, and  the  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  very  at- 
tractive design  for  tlie  work,  which  has  been  furnished  by 
Coolidge  & Carlson,  architects.  The  fountain  will  be  con- 
structed of  seam-faced  Quincy  granite,  with  limestone  trim- 
mings, ard  will  cost  about  $1,500.  The  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  has  contrib- 
uted $400  to  the  work  and  the  rest  of  the  fund  is  to  be 
raised  by  popular  subscription.  The  city  has  granted  a loca- 
tion and  agrees  to  perpetually  maintain  the  fountain.  Wm. 
H.  Rice,  treasurer  of  the  association,  is  in  charge  of  the 
* * 

The  bronze  tablet  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration was  unveiled  in  October  on  the 
campus  of  Marietta  College,  Marietta, 
O.,  by  the  Ohio  Company  of  Associ- 
ates to  commemorate  the  first  perma- 
nent settlement  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, the  establishment  of  civil  gov- 
ernment under  the  ordinance  of  1787 
and  the  first  organization  of  its  free 
institutions. 

The  tablet  is  a replica  of  the  one  re- 
cently placed  on  the  United  States  Sub- 
treasury building,  in  Wall  street.  New 
York,  by  the  same  organization. 

The  design  represents  a document 
torn  so  as  to  leave  rough  edges  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  and  bearing  the  seal 
of  the  Ohio  Company.  The  scroll  head- 
ing and  the  branch  and  leaves  in  the 
background  are  arranged  to  good  dec- 
orative effect.  The  tablet  was  designed 
by  Homer  Lee,  of  New  York. 
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SOME  COURT  DECISIONS  ON  THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  SHADE  TREES 

Read  by  y.  C.  Monnett  before  Iowa 
Park  and  Forestry  Association 


Outside  of  the  parks,  a large  majority  of  the  shade  and 
ornamental  trees  are  to  be  found  on  the  strip  of  land  between 
the  owner’s  lot  line  and  the  edge  of  the  carriage  road,  on 
both  sides  of  the  sidewalk,  and  sometimes  in  the  walk  itself. 
There  is  a dual  sovereignity  over  this  area,  neither  the  city 
nor  the  lot  owner  being  completely  master,  though  many 
shades  of  opinion  have  been  expressed  by  the  courts  as  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  each,  depending  primarily,  of  course, 
upon  statute  and  ordinance  regulations  together  with  an  in- 
terpretation of  these  and  common  law  rights,  and  in  lesser 
degree  doubtless  upon  esthetic  taste  of  the  judges  and  the 
public  whose  opinion  they  reflect.  It  will  not  be  unprofitable 
to  notice  some  of  the  more  prominent  views  expressed  judi- 
cially. 

At  common  law,  to  be  sure,  the  owner  of  land  over  which 
a highway  passed,  was  held  to  retain  his  ownership  of  the 
fee,  subject  only  to  the  easement  of  the  public  for  the  purpose 
of  travel.  He  owned  the  grass  and  trees  on  the  road  and 
the  coal  and  minerals  beneath  its  surface.  If  at  any  time 
the  public  abandoned  the  highway  or  if  it  were  legally  va- 
cated, the  entire  beneficial  interest  returned  to  him.  The 
right  of  the  owner  continues  in  the  country  districts  and  in 
some  of  the  towns  and  villages,  but  in  many  cities,  the  streets 
of  which  were  platted  and  dedicated  to  the  public  before  lots 
were  sold,  the  city  is  the  absolute  owner  of  the  highway. 
Even  in  such  cases,  however,  the  lot-owner  has  certain  rights 
not  possessed  by  others. 

Illinois  is  one  of  the  states  holding  rather  extreme  views 
on  this  subject.  In  Baker  y.  Town  of  Normal,  81  111.  108, 
and  in  Mt.  Carmel  v.  Shaw,  27  L.  R.  A.  580,  the  court  de- 
clares that  a town  having  control  of  its  streets  with  power 
to  improve  them,  may  allow  property  owners  to  adorn  the 
same  by  setting  out  and  caring  for  shade  trees  along  their 
premises,  but  that  by  so  doing  it  will  not  lose  its  control 
over  the  trees  so  planted,  even  as  against  the  party  planting 
them ; and  further  that  the  planting  of  the  trees  by  the  prop- 
erty owner  is  a gratuity  to  the  public.  The  city  then  has  all 
rights,  the  lot-owners  none,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
encouragement  for  the  planting  of  trees,  and  no  feeling  of 
security  in  their  permanent  enjoyment. 

Another  court  holding  that  the  shade  trees  on  the  city’s 
sidewalks  and  streets  belong  to  the  city  and  may  be  removed 
if  necessary  in  grading,  complacently  says ; “While  there  is 
a degree  of  convenience  and  comfort  about  the  shade  trees 
on  sidewalks  fronting  a house,  yet  these  must  yield  to  the 


control  of  the  city  authorities  over  the  public  walks,  and  the 
lower  court  certainly  went  to  the  extreme  of  the  law  when  it 
authorized  damages  for  negligently  and  carelessly  killing 
them” — a very  grudging  admission  of  the  owner’s  right  to  the 
benefit  of  the  beauty  and  solace  of  the  shade  of  his  trees. 
Castleberry  v.  City  of  Atlanta,  74  Ga.  164. 

North  Carolina  does  not  hold  its  cities  liable  for  the  de- 
struction of  trees  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  sidewalk  when 
deemed  an  obstruction  to  the  walk  or  injurious  to  public 
health.  Tate  v.  City  of  Greensboro,  24  L.  R.  A.  (N.  C.), 
671.  By  making  a pretense  of  this  kind,  which  rarely  has 
the  slightest  foundation,  the  city  can  destroy  trees  at  its 
pleasure. 

In  Bliss  V.  Ball,  99  Mass.  598,  we  find  that  the  old  Bay 
State  gives  the  entire  control  of  the  trees  in  the  highways  to 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  selectmen,  and  the  subordinate 
officials  appointed  by  them ; but  here  the  love  of  trees  is  so 
universal  that  there  is  little  danger  of  their  being  destroyed 
by  the  demands  of  commercialism  or  by  thp  indifference  or 
esthetic  shortcomings  of  officers,  and  the  law  giving  complete 
control  to  the  officers  above  named,  is  designed  rather  to  pro- 
vide official  guardians  for  the  trees  than  to  prevent  private 
owners  from  cultivating  and  enjoying  them.  Immense  sums 
of  money  have  recently  been  expended  by  Massachusetts  and 
the  Boston  metropolitan  district  to  preserve  its  trees.  The 
brown-tail  and  gypsy  moths,  the  most  destructive  by  far  of 
all  known  enemies  of  trees,  have  ravaged  eastern  Massachu- 
setts for  several  years.  Think  of  the  stupendous  labor  and 
expense  of  putting  two  broad  bands,  one  of  tar  paper  and 
one  of  burlap,  around  every  tree  in  the  “Middlesex  Fells,”  a 
semi-park  district  of  over  1,800  acres,  and  so  of  all  the 
wooded  districts  in  the  metropolitan  park  system.  These 
bands  have  to  be  cleaned  of  the  moths,  frequently  by  hand. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pest,  which  has  been  here  but  a few 
years,  may  be  destroyed  or  checked  before  it  spreads  to  other 
sections  of  the  country.  Massachusetts  will  sacrifice  a great 
deal  to  save  her  trees.  All  this  expenditure  is  fully  sanc- 
tioned byi  public  opinion.  While  carefully  providing  officials, 
sometimes  special  tree-wardens,  to  take  care  of  the  trees, 
Massachusetts  will  not  permit  such  an  official  to  say  arbi- 
trarily that  a certain  tree  is  a nuisance  and  so  remove  it.  97 
Mass.  472. 

Chase  v.  The  City  of  Oshkosh,  15  L.  R.  A.  (Wis.),  553,  is 
a case  where  the  plaintiff  sued  for  damages  due  to  the  de- 
struction by  the  city  of  five  trees  in  front  of  his  lot.  They 
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were  obstructions  to  the  sidewalk  and  there  had  been  some 
complaint  for  two  years.  The  trees  were  held  to  be  a nuisance 
and  their  removal  to  be  within  the  quasi-legislative  discretion 
conferred  on  the  council  by  the  charter,  but  that  the  plaintiff 
owned  the  trees  and  might  have  maintained  an  action  for 
their  injury  by  any  one  else  except  the  city.  But  the  same 
court,  in  78  Wis.  56,  says : “It  may  be  that  the  public  authori- 
ties had  the  right  to  remove  such  trees  as  were  essential  to 
fit  the  street  for  public  travel  but  certainly  nothing  more,” 
showing  a commendable  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  city  to 
inflict  injury  upon  the  owner  and  the  public. 

The  California  law  is  that  a city  council  can  do  anything 
it  sees  fit  with  trees  in  the  streets  under  the  charter  power 
to  define  nuisances.  113  Cal.  147. 

Some  consolation  is  found  for  the  owner  in  that  where  the 
city  plants  trees  in  the  sidewalk  he  is  excused  from  the  duty 
of  trimming  them  and  from  liability  for  injury  caused  by 
them.  Weller  v.  McCormick,  47  N.  J.  Law,  397. 

The  city  itself  is  liable  for  not  removing  an  unsound  shade 
tree.  Chase  v.  City  of  Lowell,  131  Mass.  422 ; and  Embler 
v.  Wallkill,  57  Hun.  384.  In  Gitt  v.  Hanover,  4 Pa.  Dist.  R. 
606,  the  borough  authorities  were  not  allowed  to  remove 
trees;  while  in  33  L.  R.  A.  (N.  J.),  685,  an  ordinance  allow- 
ing a borough  to  cut  down  trees  planted  twenty-five  years 
before  was  held  to  be  void. 

The  doctrine  that  the  owner  of  the  lot  may  recover  for 
injury  to  the  trees  on  the  street  in  front  of  his  property 
against  any  private  individual  so  injuring  them  is  so  general 
that  authorities  need  not  be  cited.  The  Ohio  court  in  Phifer 
V.  Cox,  21  Ohio  St.  248,  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the 
owner  has  the  exclusive  right  to  such  trees.  Such  property 
interest  yields  only  to  public  travel,  and  a telephone  company, 
for  instance,  under  a lawful  franchise  cannot  cut  trees  with- 
out first  compensating  the  owner.  Daily  v.  State,  51  Ohio 
St.  348.  By-laws  passed  for  the  protection  of  trees  planted 
in  the  highway  apply  only  to  other  persons  than  the  owner 
and  the  public  cannot  prevent  such  owner  from  cutting  them 
down  if  he  chooses.  Lancaster  v.  Richardson,  4 Lans.  N. 
Y.,  136. 

The  courts  of  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Iowa 
hold  liberal,  advanced,  and  most  commendable  views  on  this 
subject.  “The  policy  of  our  laws,”  says  the  Michigan  judge, 
“favors  the  planting  and  preservation  of  shade  trees  on  the 
public  streets  * * * and  where  he  (the  commissioner)  is 
authorized  to  order  the  removal  of  shade  trees,  it  is  a great 
mistake  to  assume  that  he  may  exercise  his  power  in  a wan- 
ton or  reckless  manner  with  impunity;  * * * the  policy  of 
the  law  * * * would  be  wholly  defeated  if  one  had  no  bet- 
ter protection  for  his  shade  trees  than  the  whim  or  caprice 
of  successive  commissioners,  any  one  of  whom  might  destroy 
in  an  hour  all  that  he  had  accomplished  in  many  years.  * * * 
A tree  in  the  highway  is  not  * * * per  se  a nuisance  and  it 
only  becomes  such  when  it  constitutes  an  actual  injury  or 
obstruction.  When  the  commissioner  proceeds  to  cause  a 
man’s  shade  tree  to  be  removed,  he  is  destroying  or  injuring 
the  value  of  private  property  and  he  should  be  prepared  to 
justify  his  action.”  And  in  apparent  disgust  the  court  then 
adds : “And  why  trees  within  ten  feet  of  the  margin  of  a 
seventy-foot  avenue  should  be  cut  down  as  obstructions  is 
certainly  not  explained  to  our  satisfaction.”  Clark  v.  Dasso, 
34  Mich.  86.  Those  words  have  the  right  ring,  and  doubtless 
have  exerted  a wholesome  influence  in  that  state.  Maine  is 
not  behind  Michigan  in  this  respect.  In  Wellman  v.  Dickep, 
78  Me.  39,  the  defendant,  a highway  surveyor,  notwithstand- 
ing he  claimed  to  be  in  the  lawful  performance  of  his  duty, 
was  held  liable  to  plaintiff  for  the  destruction  of  twenty  shade 
trees,  the  court  saying : “The  statute  encourages  this  method 
of  beautifying  and  adorning  public  thoroughfares.  Trees  so 
planted  are  a public  benefit  and  ought  to  receive  public  ap- 


proval if  not  official  care.  They  cannot  be  lawfully  destroyed 
without  the  call  of  public  necessity.  Highway  surveyors 
should  protect  and  guard  them  and  not  wantonly  uproot  and 
destroy  them.  * * *” 

The  New  Hampshire  court  in  Graves  v.  Shattuck,  35  N.  H. 
257,  goes  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  the  owner,  to  protect 
the  trees  from  active  or  threatened  injury  is  justified  in  using 
sufficient  force  to  accomplish  that  end.  The  remarks  of  the 
court  below  as  to  the  wanton  and  ruthless  destruction  of  use- 
ful or  ornamental  shade  trees,  by  forcing  through  a street 
a building  occupying  its  whole  width,  thereby  destroying  in  a 
single  day  the  combined  efforts  of  man  and  nature  for  half  a 
century,  were  strong  and  emphatic  but  not  more  so  than  de- 
manded.” 

Though  the  office  of  supervisor  is  of  a judicial  character, 
yet  the  Iowa  court  in  Bills  v.  Belknap,  36  la.  583,  granted  an 
injunction  restraining  the  removal  of  five  oak  and  hickory 
trees  from  the  road  in  front  of  plaintiff’s  house  even  though 
such  official  claimed  to  be  “improving”  the  highway.  “The 
state  has  adopted  a policy  encouraging  the  growth  of  trees 
and  discouraging  their  wanton  destruction.  * * * The  tastes 
and  comfort  of  the  people  demand  that  this  policy  should  be 
enforced,  and  we  confess  that  we  have  no  sympathy  with  that 
spirit  of  vandalism  which  would  unnecessarily  remove  the 
ornaments  of  the  country.”  This  case  was  followed  in  Cris- 
mon  V.  Deck,  84  la.  344,  and  in  Everet  v.  City  of  Council 
Bluffs,  46  la.,  66,  under  a charter  saying  a city  shall  have 
the  power  to  declare  what  shall  be  a nuisance,  the  marshall 
was  nevertheless  enjoined  from  cutting  down  trees  in  the  city 
streets,  the  court  holding  that  the  city  had  no  arbitrary  power 
to  declare  anything  a nuisance  unless  it  was  so  at  common 
law  or  by  statute.  “These  trees  do  not  constitute  a nuisance 
and  they  do  not  constitute  an  obstruction  to  the  travel  along 
said  street,  unless  the  mere  fact  the  city  council  has  so  de- 
clared, makes  them  so.  So  far  from  being  so,  they  are  both 
useful  and  ornamental.”  See  also  Quinton  v.  Burton,  Road 
Sup.,  61  la.,  471. 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  summary  and  arbitrary  power  of 
destruction  of  the  trees  of  our  cities  ought  not  to  be  lodged 
with  any  person  or  set  of  persons.  If  left  to  the  surveyor  or 
street  commissioner,  a desire  for  angles  or  straight  lines  or 
the  periodic  recrudescence  of  that  perpetual  itching  to  lower 
the  street  grade  a foot  or  two.  may  cause  any  day  a destruc- 
tion of  a whole  block  of  trees  that  have  taken  the  care  and 
watchfulness  of  a generation  to  produce.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  left  exclusively  to  the  lot  owner,  a foolish  idea  that  the 
trees  are  “rotting  his  roof”  or  that  miasmatic  and  germ-laden 
vapors  lurk  in  “too  much  shade”  or  some  other  equally  whim- 
sical notion  may  cause  some  stately  elm  or  maple  to  fall, 
which  all  the  sighs  and  regrets  of  the  neighbors  and  public 
are  powerless  to  prevent  or  replace. 

A tree  has  an  individuality  and  ought  to  have  a chance  for 
its  life.  No  street  shade  tree  should  be  condemned  to  de- 
struction without  a hearing.  Ordinances  ought  to  be  passed 
in  all  cities,  saying  that  in  all  cases,  except  of  undoubted 
emergencies,  no  street  tree  shall  be  cut  down  without  full 
and  fair  notice  of  the  intention  so  to  do  posted  upon  the  tree 
or  otherwise  brought  clearly  to  the  attention  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  public,  which  notice  shall  state  the  time  and 
place,  when  and  where  a hearing  on  the  subject  shall  be  had, 
and  all  the  persons  be  allowed  to  present  their  protests.  Suf- 
ficient time  should  be  given  and  the  hearing  should  be  had  be- 
fore a duly  authorized  judicial  committee  made  up  of  mem- 
bers of  the  city  council  or  of  park  commissioners  in  cities 
having  the  latter,  and  the  hearing  shall  be  without  cost  or 
expense  to  any  party  wishing  to  be  heard.  Something  like 
this  provision  has  been  adopted  in  some  places  in  New  Eng- 
land. After  such  a hearing  it  would  be  very  rare  that  a tree 
would  be  wantonly  destroyed. 
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(To  Be  Continued.) 


Saxifraga  crassifolia,  cordifolia,  peltata,  lignlata 
and  some  others;  Tiarella  cordifolia,  Heuchera  sangui- 
nea,  and  a few  of  the  early  flowering  Sedums  may  be 
grouped  in  beds  around  Deutsia  gracilis  and  parvi- 
flora,  Parrottia  Persica,  Forhergilla  Gardeni,  Corylop- 
sis  pauciflora,  Hamaniclis  arborea  and  Rihes  aureum. 
Occasionally  a Philadelphus  or  two  will  bloom  before 
June  at  the  North. 

26 —  Coriius  florida  and  its  varieties  are  the  dog- 
woods and  may  be  formed  into  a brilliant  flowering 
group  of  small  trees.  Thaspium  aureum  atropurpu- 
reum  is  an  early,  almost  black,  flower,  which  if  the 
soil  be  rich  will  often  do  well  beneath  shade,  Aegapo- 
dium  podagrica  variegata  will  grow  and  spread  almost 
any  place  where  the  soil  needs  covering. 

27 —  Viburnums  are  the  snowballs ; opulus,  tomen- 
tosum,  and  latanoides  are  among  the  early  bloomers ; 
in  some  seasons  tomentosum  plicatum  flowers  before 
June,  so  too  does  V.  macrocephalum  in  its  sterile  form 
it  is  the  finest  of  all  snowballs,  but  the  fertile  form  is 
apt  to  be  disappointing.  Symphoricarpus  is  the  snow- 
berry  genus,  racemosus  and  orbiculatus  being  those 
best  known. 

Lonicera  yields  many  honeysuckles  of  the  bush 
form  with  pink  or  white  or  yellowish  fragrant  flowers. 
L.  fragrantissima,  .Standishi,  Bella,  alpigena,  hispida, 
chrysantha,  and  several  forms  of  Tartarica  among 
hosts  of  others  are  well  worth  the  time  and  labor  of 
planting. 

Diervillas  are  rather  late,  but  southward  may  be 
deemed  spring  bloomers.'  There  are  about  eight  hardy 
species  and  a great  number  of  hybrids  in  many  shades 
of  color  from  reddish  through  pink  to  white.  They 
have  good  foliage — sometimes  well  variegated — and 
are  excellent  flowering  shrubs. 

Houstonia  caerulea,  the  little  bluet,  may  be  freely 
naturalized  around  this  group  if  the  soil  is  not  too 
dry. 

28 —  Aster  alpinus,  Beilis  perennis  where  it  can  be 
grown,  Achillea  tomentosa,  Doronicwns,  Senecio 
aureus,  Centaiirea  nigra  variegata,  and  maybe  Cicho- 
rium  intybus  for  the  superb  blue  of  its  flowers  may 
represent  the  composites. 


29 — Such  Campanulas  as  rotundifolia  and  rhom- 
boidalis  may  be  tried  for  spring  flowering,  but  most 
species  are  later. 

30 — Is  the  finest  group  of  shrubs  in  our  gardens. 
Vacciniums  may  be  used  in  such  forms  as  stamineum 
and  corymbosum  amoentim  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

Epigoea  repens  is  the  delightfully  fragrant  trailing 
arbutus,  a plant  difficult  to  establish  in  garden  soils, 
which  seem  to  be  too  rich  for  it.  It  is  found  naturally 
in  poor  sandy  pine  lands  more  or  less  shaded,  or  on 
poor  rocky  scrub-oak  lands.  When  the  attempt  is 
made  to  transplant  it  heavy  masses  should  be  dug  up 
with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible. 


DORONICUM  CAMPANULA 

CAUCASICUM,  VAR.  ROTUNDIFOLIA 


Andromeda  in  its  better  varieties  is  well  worth  a 
place.  There  is  but  one  species  of  tree  Andromeda. 
Leucothoe,  Pieris  and  some  other  allied  species  may 
also  be  used.  Some  of  the  better  forms  are  very 
pretty.  Calluna  vulgaris,  the  Ling,  in  a number  of 
varieties  may  be  employed  for  early  spring  flowers.  It 
is  indigenous  from  Massachusetts  northward,  but  less 
common  than  in  Europe. 

Erica  carena,  the  heather,  may  also  be  grown.  So 
many  Daboecia  polifolia  and  its  varieties.  The  hardy 
heaths  are  all  to  be  classed  among  the  low  growing 
plants. 

James  Mac  Pherson. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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OUR  NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARKS— GETTYSBURG  AND  ANTIETAM 


Of  all  the  efforts  of  Congress  to  meet  the  popular 
will  in  its  many  appropriations  for  public  matters., 
outside  the  actual  expenditures  for  maintaining  the 
government,  none  has  met  with  more  sympathetic 
approval  than  the  wise,  yet  liberal  sums,  provided  for 
our  battlefield  parks.  Students  of  war  history  never 
had  better  opportunities  of  obtaining  practical 
knowledge  of  certain  battles  of  our  Civil  War  than  is 
offered  in  our  splendid  military  parks,  wherein  every 
facility  has  been  provided  for  the  free  movement  and 
comfort  of  the  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  visitors 
who  annually  make  a pilgrimage  to  these  really 
wonderful  battle  parks. 

The  literature  on  this  attractive  subject  is  also 
on  the  increase,  and  is  becoming  more  interesting 
and  authentic  as  time  passes.  One  of  the  very  recent 
publications  of  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  from  the  pen 
of  Henry  Sweetser  Burrage,  is  entitled  “Gettysburg 
and  Lincoln,”  and  it  affords  some  very  attractive  de- 
tails of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  cemetery,  and 


the  National  Park,  and  it  is  quite  freely  illustrated. 
The  text  in  relation  to  the  National  Cemetery,  situated 
within  the  park  confines,  is  of  unusual  interest.  It 
gives  details  of  the  inception  of  the  idea,  the  meth- 
ods and  means  of  carrying  out  the  project,  and  the 
facts  connected  with  its  dedication  and  the  part  which 
the  lamented  Lincoln  took  in  its  dedication  on  No- 
vember 19,  1863.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  by  the 
late  William  Saunders,  the  well-known  landscape 
gardener,  and  comprise  some  seventeen  acres  on 
Cemetery  Hill,  which  overlooks  the  whole  battlefield. 
The  lots  are  all  arranged  in  semi-circular  style, 
around  the  national  monument,  and  contain  some 
0,555  bodies.  This  monument,  executed  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Batterson,  was  dedicated  July  1,  1869.  The  main 
portion  is  sixty  feet  in  height  and  is  surmounted  by 
a colossal  statue  of  Liberty. 

Part  HI  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  National 
Military  Park,  and  gives  a very  terse  and  clear  de- 
scription of  the  history  and  development  of  the  park 
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idea  and  of  the  details  of  construction  as  they  pro- 
gressed to  the  present  time.  The  Gettysburg  Battle- 
field Memorial  Commission,  incorporated  in  1864, 
carried  on  the  work  until  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
government  in  1893. 

The  details  of  the  surveys,  the  laying  out  of  the 
roads  and  avenues  and  their  construction,  besides 
many  more  of  the  important  features  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  park  on  the  lines  that  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  are  presented  with  more  official  detail,  of 
course,  in  the  reports  of  the  Gettysburg  National 
Military  Park  Commission,  1893-1904,  issued  in  1905 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington. 
This  volume,  besides  the  yearly  reports  for  the  time 


of  Telford  roadways,  1314  miles  of  avenue  fencing, 
12)4  miles  of  post  and  rail  fencing,  13  miles  of  gutter 
paving.  Five  and  one-quarter  miles  of  stone  walls 
had  been  rebuilt  at  locations  where  stone  walls  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  the  battle.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  guns  had  been  mounted ; 462  tablets,  etc., 
erected,  and  17,100  trees  planted.  Since  the  date  of 
the  report  much  further  work  has  been  accomplished, 
the  tablets,  etc.,  being  now  over  500 ; and  the  number 
of  guns  has  been  increased. 

The  Antietam  Battlefield. 

Considerable  work  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
commission  to  preserve  for  the  future  the  war-time 
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stated,  contains  some  238  full  page  half-tones  of 
road  construction,  finished  roads,  important  scenes 
and  sites,  monuments  and  other  features  of  the  special 
work  of  making  a national  military  park  which  will 
appeal  to  future  generations  for  its  diversity  of  detail, 
historical  accuracy,  and  vast  educational  and  recre- 
ative value. 

Among  the  innumerable  items  of  interest  the  statis- 
tics of  the  park  present  may  be  mentioned 
the  expenditures : The  states  themselves,  through 
the  first  commission,  expended  in  lands,  monu- 
ments, construction,  expenses,  etc.,  $846,675.56. 
The  United  States  Government,  since  1893, 
has  spent  $848,922.50,  and  at  the  close  of  1905 
owned  1,686.95  acres.  The  report  of  the  government 
inspecting  officer  at  the  close  of  1904,  showed  that 
since  July,  1893,  there  had  been  constructed  20  miles’^"' 


conditions  appertaining  to  the  field  of  Antietam,  and 
during  the  past  few  years  a considerable  number  of 
fine  memorials  have  been  erected,  many  of  them  of 
special  merit. 

The  roads  are  likewise  being  improved  and  tablets 
erected  to  mark  the  location  and  movements  of  the 
troops  engaged.  The  battle  of  Antietam  was  an- 
other of  the  great  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  and  its 
National  Cemetery  contains  some  4,734  dead.  It  was 
originally  laid  out  under  a board  of  trustees  appointed 
by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  and  other 
northern  states  joined  in  the  work,  appropriating 
some  $70,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  re- 
interment of  the  bodies.  In  1877  the  cemetery  was 
transferred  to  the  government,  to  which  the  monu- 
ments are  also  turned  over  as  they  are  erected  by 
the  organizations  doing  honor  to  the  brave  dead. 
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Annual  reports  or  extracts  from  tkem^  historical  sketches^ 
descriptive  circulars^  photogi'aphs  of  iinprove^nents  or  dis- 
tinctiz>e  features  are  requested  for  use  in  this  department* 


Arousing  Interest  in  the  Conventions 

President  J.  C.  Cline,  of  the  Association  of  American 
Cemetery  Associations,  has  sent  the  following  letter  to  new 
members  of  the  association  who  attended  the  Detroit  meeting. 
It  contains  a number  of  suggestions  for  discussion  that  will 
he  food  for  thought  for  old  as  well  as  new  members. 

Dear  sir : In  looking  over  our  roster  of  members,  I find 
your  name  among  those  who  became  members  of  our  asso- 
ciation at  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  convention  last  fall.  In  view 
of  furthering  the  interest  and  work  of  our  association  I take 
the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  answer  the  following  questions : 
We  invite  the  criticism  of  new  members  believing  that  the 
impression  made  upon  them  at  their  first  convention  can  be 
used  to  the  betterment  of  the  association  at  future  conven- 
tions. 

1.  What  features  of  the  convention  impressed  you  as  being 
the  most  interesting  and  helpful  to  the  superintendent? 

2.  What  changes,  if  any,  would  you  suggest  in  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  association  concerning  the  “management 
•of  cemeteries?’’ 

3.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a means  of  increasing  the 
membership  of  our  association,  and  the  attendance  at  our 
conventions? 

4.  Will  you  suggest  some  subjects  for  papers  and  discus- 
sion at  our  next  convention? 

The  officers  of  the  association  solicit  suggestions  for  their 
guidance  in  the  conduct  of  our  next  convention,  and  will 
appreciate  any  assistance  rendered  them.  Fraternally  yours, 

J.  C.  Cline,  Prest.’’ 

A sample  reply  to  one  of  these  letters  follows : 

“The  convention  made  a lasting  impression  on  me;  think 
it  as  good  as  six  months’  school  in  our  profession,  and  I 
hope  to  attend  the  next  annual  meeting. 

“I  have  no  words  of  criticism  to  make.  It  all  filled  me 
with  a desire  to  become  a better  man  in  the  service. 

“Hoping  to  meet  you  in  Providence  at  our  next  conven- 
tion. We  must  all  do  our  part  to  make  it  a success.” 

* * * 

New  England  Cemetery  Association  Meets 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation was  held  Monday,  February  11,  at  the  New  Ameri- 
can House,  Hanover  street,  Boston,  Mass.  There  were  sev- 
eral matters  of  importance  brought  before  the  members  for 
tbeir  consideration. 

On  tbe  regular  order  of  business  for  discussion  were  tbe 
following  questions: 

Wbat  shall  we  as  the  N.  E.  C.  A.  do  to  forward  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  at  Providence? 

Shall  we  as  an  association  ask  the  New  England  Under- 
takers’ Association  to  join  with  us  at  an  early  date  to  con- 
sider questions  of  mutual  interest? 

After  the  disposal  of  the  official  business  and  an  animated 
discussion  of  the  above  and  other  subjects,  dinner  was  served 
in  the  hotel  and  in  the  evening  the  party  attended  the  theater. 


Cemetery  Convention  Dates  Announced 

The  Committee  on  Convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  Cemetery  Superintendents  has  established 
headquarters  at  the  Narragansett  Hotel,  Providence,  R. 
I.,  and  set  the  dates  for  this  year’s  convention  as  Au- 
gust 20,  21  and  22.  The  Committee  has  organized  as 
follows:  Chairman,  James  Warren,  Jr.,  Supt.  “North 
Burial  Ground,”  Providence ; Secretary,  Timothy  Mc- 
Carthy, Supt.  “Swan  Point,”  Providence;  Treasurer, 
A.  K.  McMahon,  Supt.  “Island,”  Newport,  R.  I. 


Northwestern  Cemetery  Association  Proposed 

H.  M.  Turner,  superintendent  of  Roselawn  Cemetery,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  writes  us  that  several  enthusiastic  members  of 
the  Association  of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents  in 
the  Twin  Cities  recently  got  together  and  had  what  he  terms 
a “relapse  of  the  Detroit  convention.”  They  made  several 
brotherly  visits  among  themselves  and  have  formulated  pre- 
liminary plans  for  a Northwestern  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents.  Definite  arrangements  have  not  been  made 
for  the  organization,  but  we  hope  to  hear  further  of  its  suc- 
cessful progress. 

* * * 

Cemetery  Advertising 

John  R.  Gaudin,  Secretary  of  the  Elmwood  Cemetery 
Company,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  writes  that  they  do  consider- 
able newspaper  advertising,  which,  handled  in  a delicate  way, 
has  proven  profitable.  He  encloses  one  of  their  advertise- 
ments, which  is  well  displayed  and  occupies  3^2  inches 
double  column.  It  includes  a half-tone  picture  of  a hand- 
some entrance  in  the  cemetery. 

* * * 

Asked  and  Answered 

We  are  contemplating  the  erection  of  a fence  along  the 
two  sides  of  our  cemetery  next  to  the  road,  and  have  been 
considering  some  kind  of  wire  fencing,  but  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  we  might  add  to  the  beauty  if  we  use  some  kind 
of  sbrub  instead,  such  as  privet  or  barberry.  Can  you  give 
us  any  information  as  to  the  desirability,  such  as  the  time 
required  for  the  growth,  expense,  trouble  to  maintain,  hardi- 
ness in  this  climate,  etc.  Any  information  will  be  appreci- 
ated. L.  W.  H.,  Indiana. 

Ans.- — Use  both.  First  a strong  wire  fence  with  concrete 
posts  and  then  prickly  ash,  barberries,  buckthorns  or  other 
shrubs  to  hide  the  fence.  Allow  the  shrubs  and  small  trees 
to  grow  without  trimming  and  the  effect  will  be  far  better 
than  that  of  any  trimmed  hedge.  O.  C.  S. 

May  I enquire  if  a lot  owner  in  your  (Chicago)  ceme- 
teries breaks  or  cuts  twigs  of  cedar  from  trees  on  his  lot, 
and  being  an  undertaker,  uses  them  to  decorate  or  line  a 
grave  for  a customer,  would  you  consider  that  act  a viola- 
tion of  your  cemetery  rules?  And,  if  so,  how  would  you 
enforce  your  rules  prohibiting  the  breaking  of  the  twigs 
should  he  defy  your  authority  and  persist  in  using  the  cedar 
in  his  business  in  decorating  or  lining  graves?  Have  you 
bad  such  or  similar  experience?  J.  L.  R.,  Mo. 

Ans. — Certainly  it  is  against  the  rules,  and  if  a man  per- 
sists in  disfiguring  a tree,  even  though  it  be  on  his  own  lot, 
he  should  be  arrested.  He  buys  a lot  for  burial  purposes 
only,  and  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  cemetery.  O.  C.  S. 

(Continued  on  p.  X.) 
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TOPICAL  INDEX  TO  CURRENT  LITERATURE 

Att/iidex  to  artic.’es  appearing  in  current  issues  of  leading  magazines  and  periodicals  on  Gardening, 
Forestry,  Civic  Improvements  and  kindred  subjects. 

Subscriptions  -will  be  received  for  any  magazine  or  periodical  at  club  rates  with  Park  and  Cemetery. 

R.  j.  HAIGHT,  PUBLISHER,  324.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO 


PUBLICATIONS  INDEXED  THIS  MONTH  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 


Canadian  Florist  (C.  F.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Craftsman,  The  (Cr.),  $3.00  year;  sin- 
gle copy,  2'5c. 

Country  Gentleman  (C.  G.),  $1.50  year; 
single  copy,  15c. 

Florists’  Exchange  (F.  E.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  5c. 

Floral  Life  (F.  L.),  50c  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Forestry  and  Irrigation  (F.  I.),  $1.00 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Fruit  Grower,  The  (F.  G.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

Garden  Magazine  (G.  M.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  15c. 

Gardening  (Gard.),  $2.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Gardener’s  Chronicle  of  America  (G.  C. 
A.),  $1.00  year;  single  copy,  10c. 


Civic  Improvement,  Home  Grounds 

Arts  and  Crafts  in  America.  By  C.  De 
Kay.  Putnam’s  Magazine,  1 ; 397-406. 
Jan.,  ’07. 

American  and  British  City.  A Compar- 
ison. By  F.  C.  Howe.  Scrib.  M., 
41:113-2.  Jan.,  ’07. 

Canadian  Capital,  Embellishment  of. 

must.  C.  F.,  2:28-9.  Jan.  17,  ’07. 
California  League  of  Municipalities,  An- 
nual Convention  of.  P.  M.  Dec.,  ’06. 
Clean  Town  Clubs.  Ind.,  61 :1509-10. 
Dec.  20,  ’06. 

Sun  Dials,  Making.  Illust.  C.  G.,  72 : 
114.  Jan.  31. 

Gardens  and  Landscape  Gardening 

Flowers  on  and  Under  a Pergola.  By 
W.  P.  Longland.  Illust.  G.  hi.,  5:10- 
12.  Feb.,  ’07. 

Garden  of  Bright  Red  Flowers.  By  FI. 
R.  Albee.  Illust.  G.  M.,  5:16-18. 
Feb.,  ’07. 

Garden  Enjoyment.  Eleven  Types  of. 
(Photographs.)  G.  M.,  5:23-5.  Feb., 
’07. 

Landscape  Features  of  the  Jamestown 
Exposition.  By  J.  T.  Withers.  Illust. 
G.  C.  A.,  4:147-9.  Jan.,  ’07. 
Suggestions  for  Gardeners  (Photo- 
graphs) Cr.,  11 :585-90.  Feb.,  ’07. 
Vines,  The  Choicest  for  Trellis,  Pillar 
and  Wall.  Illust.  G.  M.,  5 :26-8.  Feb., 
’07. 

Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public  Grounds 

Concrete,  Reinforced,  Recent  Failures 
of.  By  L.  H.  Gibson.  M.  E.,  32 :80- 
2.  Feb.,  ’07. 

Greenhouse  Construction.  By  R.  O. 
King.  Illust.  F.  E.,  23:156-7.  Feb., 
’07. 

Kosciuszko  Monument,  Washington,  D. 
C.  Four  Prize  Models  for.  By  Wal- 
don  Fawcett.  Illust.  M.  N.,  19 :115- 
16.  Feb.,  ’07. 


Horticulture  (Hort.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  5c. 

Independent.  The  (Ind.),  $3.00  year; 
single  copy,  20c. 

Municipal  Engineering  (M.  E.),  $3.00 

year;  single  copy.  25c. 

Monumental  News  (M.  N.),  $1.00  year; 
single  copy,  10c. 

National  Nurseryman  (N.  N.),  $1.00 

year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Pacific  Municipalities  (P.  M.),  $1.00 

year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Scientific  American  (Sci.  Am.),  $3.00 

year;  single  copy,  10c. 

Scribner’s  Magazine  (Scrib.),  $3.00  year; 
single  copy,  25c. 

Plant  World  (P.  W.),  $1.00  year;  single 
copy,  10c. 

Woodland  and  Roadside  (W.  R.),  50c 
year;  single  copy,  10c. 


National  Assn,  of  Gement  Users.  An- 
nual Convention  of.  M.  E.,  32 :105- 
20.  Feb.,  ’07. 

Slocum  Memorial  Fountain,  Tompkins 
Square,  New  York.  Illust.  M.  N., 
19:120.  Feb.,  ’07. 

Unveiling  Monuments  by  Electricity. 

Illust.  M.  N.,  19:120.  Feb.,  ’07. 
Wolcott  Memorial,  Boston.  Illust.  M. 
N.,  19:118-19.  Feb.,  ’07. 

Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants 

American  Forestry  Association,  Annual 
Meeting  of.  F.  I.,  13:11-31.  Jan.,  ’07. 
Carnation  Society,  American,  Annual 
Convention  of  Illust.  Hort.,  5 :96-99. 
Jan.  26.  F.  E.,  23:112-19.  Jan.  26,  ’07. 
F.  R.,  19  :693-708.  Jan.  24,  ’07.  C.  F., 
2:77-85.  Jan.  31,  ’07.  Hort.,  Feb.  2, 
’07. 

Codling  Moth,  Controlling  The.  F.  G., 
18:74-5.  Feb.,  ’07. 

Conifers,  Ornamental.  By  A.  Hans. 
Illust.  (Cont.)  Hort.,  5:93.  Jan.  26, 
’07;  Jan.  12,  ’07. 

Lilies,  About  the  Hardy.  Illust.  F.  L., 
Feb.,  ’07. 

San  Jose  Scale,  How  to  Fight  It.  Illust. 

F.  G.,  18:78-80.  Feb.,  ’07. 

Spiraeas,  Hardy.  By  John  Dunbar. 

Illust.  Card.,  15:149-50.  Feb.  1,  ’07. 
Spraying — Annual  Spraying  Number  of 
“The  Fruit  Grower.”  Feb.,  ’07. 
Spraying,  Three  Years’  Experience  in. 

Illust.  F.  G.,  18:70-73.  Feb.,  ’07. 
Spraying  Experiment  in  Iowa.  F.  G., 
18 :76-7.  Feb.,  ’07. 


BOOKS.  REPORTS,  ETC. 

Self-Propelled  Vehicles. — A practical 
treatise  on  all  forms  of  automobiles,  by 
James  E.  Homans,  A.  M.,  Fifth  Revised 
Edition,  entirely  rewritten.  New  York, 
Theo.  Audel  & Co.,  63  Fifth  avenue, 
1907.  In  his  revision  the  author  has 


emphasized  the  practical  aspects  of  mor 
tor  vehicles  of  all  powers,  confining  his 
space  to  the  discussion  of  matters  fun- 
damental in  construction  and  manage- 
ment. Recognizing  that  the  gasoline 
vehicle  is  the  typical  automobile,  consid- 
erable space  is  devoted  to  its  complete 
discussion.  All  the  accessory  parts  of 
an  automobile,  carbureters,  igniters, 
transmission  gears,  are  fully  explained 
by  typical  examples. 

“Forest  Planting  in  Eastern  Nebras- 
ka,” by  Frank  G.  Miller,  has  been  is- 
sued as  Circular  45  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. It  is  a thirty-two-page  pamphlet, 
giving  a description  of  the  region,  its 
forest  planting,  and  a survey  of  the  ex- 
isting plantations,  describing  all  the  dif- 
ferent forest  growths  of  that  territory. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Civic  League  contains  reports  of 
committees  on  billboards,  drunkenness, 
juvenile  offenders,  newsboys,  play- 
grounds, and  town  and  village  better- 
ment. The  report  of  secretary  Edward 
T.  Hartman  shows  a gain  of  ninety-six 
members  during  the  year,  making  a to- 
tal of  931.  A record  of  the  legislation 
supported  and  secured  by  the  League  is 
given,  and  the  “Town  Room,”  an  insti- 
tution described  in  their  last  annual  re- 
port, has  developed  into  a practical  cen- 
ter for  the  exchange  of  improvement 
ideas.  The  expenditures  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $6,175. 

The  nineteenth  annual  report  of  the 
Purdue  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
gives  an  interesting  record  of  the  work 
at  that  station,  including  reports  of  the 
officers  and  the  various  departments. 

The  Society  of  American  Florists  has 
issued  its  annual  volume  giving  the  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  twenty- 
second  annual  convention  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  Aug.  21-24,  1906. 

The  National  Council  of  Horticul- 
ture has  called  for  the  meeting  of  a 
congress  of  the  horticulturists  of  the 
world  to  assemble  at  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  exposition  to  be  held  there  in 
1907,  to  commemorate  the  400th  an- 
niversary of  the  first  English  settle- 
ment in  the  United  States.  The  exact 
date  of  the  meeting  and  the  formal 
programme  has  not  been  decided 
upon,  but  will  be  announced  later, 
and  in  the  meantime  they  ask  that  all 
interested  in  progressive  horticulture 
plan  to  attend  the  congress  and  com- 
municate with  Dr.  H.  C.  Irish,  The 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  as  to  what  definite  subjects 
should  be  discussed. 

* * * 

The  American  Civic  Association 
has  recently  issued  a valuable  pamph- 
let on  “Play  and  Play  Grounds,”  by 
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Park  and  Cemetery' 

= AND 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

ESTABLISHED  1890. 

OBJECT:  To  advance  Art  out-of-Doors.  with 
epecicil  reference  to  the  improvement  of  parks, 
cemeteries,  home  grounds,  and  the  promotion  of 
Town  and  Village  Improvement  Associations, 

John  W,  Weston,  C.  E>,  Editor, 

R.  J,  HAIGHT , Publisher, 

324  Dearborn  St,,  CHICAGO 
Eastern  Office  i 

1538  Am, Tract  Society  Bldg,,  New  York. 

Sabscription  $1.00  a Year  in  Advance. 
Foreign  Subscription  $1.60. 
Published  Monthly. 

Issued  on  the  15th  of  the  Month. 


STONE  CRUSHERS  AND  STMliOM  M 

P^RhS  AND  CEMETERIESMBW 


Every  Cemetery  and  Park  needs  a stone  crusher 
just  as  it  needs  a roller  of  some  kind.  Astoneerusher 
such  as  we  make  (The  Reliance)  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose, can  be  set  up  in  any  corner  and  used  to  crush  the 
stone  that  gradually  collects  in  every  cemetery. 

The  crushed  stone  can  then  be  used  on  roads  or 
paths  or  for  foundations. 

We  can  furnish  you  a horse  roller  if  you  are  not 
ready  for  a steam  roller.  Write  us. 


Joseph  Lee,  of  Boston;  a pamphlet 
on  “Recreation  Centers  in  Chicago 
Parks,”  by  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor; 
“An  Appeal  to  Stop  Steam  Whistles,” 
by  Edward  S.  Morse,  and  an  import- 
ant pamphlet  on  “Rural  Improve- 
ments,” by  Ossian  C.  Simonds,  of 
Chicago,  vice-president  of  the  De- 
partment of  Rural  Improvements, 
Charles  W.  Garfield,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich,,  Dr.  W.  C.  Latta,  of  Purdue 
University,  and  Prof.  T.  H.  McBride, 
of  Iowa  State  College.  The  associa- 
tion has  also  in  manuscript  the  fol- 
lowing leaflets:  “The  Removal  of 
Overhead  Wires,”  by  Frederick  L. 
Ford,  city  engineer  of  Hartford,  an- 
other pamphlet  by  Mr.  Ford  on  “Pub- 
lic Comfort  Stations,”  and  a leaflet 
on  “Woods  on  the  Farm,”  by  Dr. 
Gilbert  Roth.  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Kel- 
sey is  at  work  on  a new  edition  of 
the  Nuisance  leaflet,  originally  pre- 
pared by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr., 
also  a leaflet  on  the  Smoke  Nuisance. 
President  McFarland  has  in  prepara- 
tion a leaflet  on  Trees. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Loring,  father  of  the 
Minneapolis  parks,  and  one  of  the  pio- 
neer improvement  workers  in  America, 
whose  advancing  age  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  retire  from  active  service 
on  the  board,  signalized  his  retirement 
by  presenting  the  city  with  a handsome 
pavilion  to  be  erected  in  Loring  Park, 
.^t  his  last  meeting  as  a member  of  the 
board  that  body  passed  high  resolutions 
commending  Mr.  Loring  for  his  long 
and  faithful  service,  and  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Minneapolis  Tri- 
bune is  expressive  of  the  general  es- 
teem in  which  he  is  held  in  that  city: 

“Our  park  system  is  the  work  of  no 
one  man,  but  the  common  title  of  fath- 
er of  it  given  to  Mr.  Loring  does  no 
injustice  to  many  others  who  have 
served  the  public  with  the  same  zeal  and 
faithfulness.  His  is  the  fortune  of  long 
service,  extending  with  brief  interrup- 
tions, over  twenty-three  years,  of  high 


New  York  Office,  St.  Paul  Bldg.,  320  Broadway 


OFf  rtLL  KINDS 

For  rolling  Macadam,  Gravel,  Asphalt  and 
Dirt  Roads.  The  most  successful  machine 
for  rolling  turf  and  light  driveway.^ 

Sold  for  catalogue. 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Go. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

S X E A yw 
ROLLERS 


Brass  Stamps  for  Platting  Cemetery  Records 

Make  sharp  and  distinct  impressions,  and  last  a life-time. 

. Keduce  time  and  labor  of  platting  to  the  minimum. 

Insure  uniformity,  regularity  and  exactness  in  all  plats. 

Sample  of  work  done  and  price  of  complete  outfit  for 
platting  any  lot  on  application. 

F.  A.  REID,  - 67th  St.  and  Greenwood  Ave.  - CHICAGO,  ILL. 


LAWN  GRASS  SEED;:]*;'!,. 

Dickinsons,  Evergreen,  and  Pine  Tree  Brands 

Special  Mixtures  Seed  for  PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 

MINNEAPOLIS  THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.  Chicago 


C Importer  and  Exporter  of 

£.1/  W • O.  oLn/TlIU  Fancy  Poultry  of  all  kinds 

White  and  Black  Swans,  Mandrakes,  Wood  Ducks, 
Peafowls,  White  and  Pearl  Guinea  Fowls,  Pheas- 
ants, Squirrels,  etc Send  for  Catalog 

712  i2th  Street,  N.W.  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


W|||TC  Cl  M crowning  glory  of  American  forests,  6 to  8,  8 to  10* 

tLlfli  20  to  12  feet,  all  other  sizes  up  to  4 to  6 inches  calij  er. 
Large  stock  of  other  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees;  Maple,  Oak,  Ash,  Birchs 
Alder,  Oatalpu,  Linden,  Willow,  Poplar,  £tc.  Large  quantities  of  Oriental 
Plane.  A full  line  of  Weeping  and  Drooping  trees,  also  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Paeoiilas,  and  other  herbaceous  plants.  50  acres  of  Hardy  Roses,  none 
better  grown.  A large  and  superb  lot  of  Cannas.  44  greenhouses  of  Palms, 
Ferns,  Ficus,  Araucarias,  Geraniums,  Everblooming  Roses,  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention.  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Etc.,  by  mail, 
postpaid.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction.  Larger  by  express 
or  freight.  An  elegant  168-page  Oatalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it  and  see  whot 
values  we  give  for  a little  money.  Many  choice  sets  cheap.  63  years,  1200  acres 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO.,  Box  413,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


UNDSCAPE  GARDENING 


By  F.  A.  WAUGH;  A 
practical  book  on  the 
general  principles  of  out- 
door art  with  many  suggestions  for  improvement  work.  Cloth,  i2mo; 
illustrated.  Price  50c.  R.  J.  HAIGHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  KILL  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  — 

WITH 

FAIRMOUNT  SCALE  KILLER 

Also  makers  of  the 

CELEBRATED 
FAIRMOUNT 
WEED 
KILLER 

Order  through  your  Seedsman  or  address  the  makers 

FAIRMOUNT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  & Fairmount,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


One  gallon  makes  50  gallons 
of  treating  liquid  for  spray- 
ing all  kindsof  trees.  Easily 
soluble  in  cold  water.  No 
heat  required. 


Prices  F.  0.  B.  Philadelphia. 

1 Gallon  - - - - $ 3.00 
5 Gallons  - - - - 14.00 
10  Gallons  - - - - 27.00 


Townsend  blowers 


HAND  MOWERS  AND 
HORSE  MOWERS 


This  Lever  Raises  theKnivesl^“ 


All  Our  Hand  Mowers  are  Ball  Bearing 
SENT  ON  THEIR  MERITS 
Write  for  Catalogue 

S.  P.  Townsend  & Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 


We  Sharpen 
and  Repair 
Thousands  of 
Mowers 
All  Makes 


John  Reid,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Snpt.  Mt.  Elliot  and  Mt.  Olivet  Cemeteries,  has  used  the 
Device  3,500  times  without  an  accident. 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid, Mich.  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  4,  1906. 

Gentlemen— In  justice  to  the  perfection  and  safety  of  the  mechanism  of  your  Casket 
Lowering  Device  as  well  as  its  neat  appearance  when  In  use,  I wish  to  state  that  in  the 
cemeteries  under  roy  charge  we  have  nine  of  your  Devices  in  use  and  used  them  at  least 
3,500  times  for  lowering  caskets  of  all  sizes  and  weights  without  a single  accident 
or  mishap.  John  Reid,  Superintendent  Mt.  Elliot  and  Mt.  Olivet  Cemeteries. 


Buy  the  best— There  is  none  just  like  it 

A Lowering  Device  is  not  only  important  in  lowering  a casket, 
but  is  essential  in  softening  the  appearance  and  beautifying  the 
grave,  in  keeping  with  modern  funeral  furnishings.  Thirty-five 
sold  to  cemetery  officials  in  city  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  above  photo  shows  Device  and  Lining  over  the  grave.  The 
Border  and  Linings  are  fastened  together,  thereby  covering  the 
walls  of  the  grave  and  the  plank.  When  the  casket  is  placed  on 
the  webbing  and  you  are  ready  to  lower  the  same,  loosen  the  brake 
until  the  desired  speed  is  obtained,  and  then  step  back.  It  lowers 
the  Casket  safely  and  noiselessly  without  anyone  touching  the 
Device.  The  casket  can  be  raised  as  well  as  lowered.  A child’s 
3 feet  3 inches,  as  well  as  an  adult  6 feet  3 inches  case  or  grave 
vault  can  be  lowered. 

Our  Patent  Casket  Guides  are  also  shown.  These  keep  the 
Casket  from  catching  on  the  rough  box  and  for  directing  the 
Casket  squarely  into  the  grave  when  on  sloping  ground. 

This  Device  is  absolutely  safe,  easy  to  handle  and  elegantly 
fiinshed.  Also  manufacturers  of  Little  Giant  Telescoping  Device. 
The  entire  weight  of  device  7S  founds. 

E.  R.  Butterworth,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Ex-President  of  the  National 
Funeral  Directors  Association,  sends  the  following: 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich.  Seattle,  Wash..  Oct.  10,  1906. 

Gentlemen — I desire  to  say  that  I do  not  see  where  it  would  be  possible  to 
Improve  on  your  Lowering  Device.  We  are  using  three  at  this  time  ( ail  your 
make)  and  out  of  three  thousand  interments  made  where  your  device  was 
used  I have  yet  to  have  the  llrst  accident. 

Most  respectfully,  E.  R.  Butterworth  & Son. 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Nlich. 

Eastern  Offices BRANCH  OFFICES Western  Offices 

John  Marsellus  Mf  g.  Co. , Syracuse,  N.Y.  Cal.  Casket  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
The  O.K.  BuckhoutChem.  Co.,  London, Eng.  Oregon  Casket  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Eckardt  Casket  Co.  Toronto,  Ont.  Los  Angeles  Coffin  Co., Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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native  capacity,  improved  by  singular 
industry  and  fervent  loyalty  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  of  direct  and  collateral  rela- 
tionship to  land  ownership  that  gave 
him  singular  opportunity  for  adding  to 
the  public  park  endowment.  The  park 
that  bears  his  name  was  the  earliest 
achievement  of  Mr.  Loring  and  per- 
haps his  greatest  individual  work.  But 
he  took  the  largest  part  in  the  creation 
of  the  lake  system  with  its  connecting 
boulevards,  the  Lyndale  Park  and  the 
splendid  King’s  Highway.  The  river 
boulevard  system  was  started  in  his  ab- 
sence from  the  board,  but  with  his  fer- 
vent sympathy  and  encouragement  and 
in  accordance  with  his  early  recom- 
mendations. That  and  the  Minnehaha 
boulevard  owe  much  to  the  energy 
which  he  threw  into  the  carrying  out 
of  the  designs  of  other  members.  In- 
deed, no  one  could  ever  detect  any  dif- 
frence  in  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Loring 
toward  sound  projects  of  park  improve- 
ment and  city  adornment  originated  by 
others  and  those  which  were  his  own 
conception.  To  the  end  of  his  service 
he  gave  himself  to  the  public  interests 
with  a whole  heart  and  open  mind.  His 
loss  would  be  felt  more  but  for  his  suc- 
cess in  cultivating  among  others  this 
broad  spirit  of  unselfish  loyalty  to  the 
public.” 


Grooved  and  Bolted 


Slate  Grave  Vaults 


CLEAN,  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

All  sizes  kept  constantly  in  stock.  Can 
shm  at  short  notice.  Special  Attention  giren 
to  Catacomb  and  Strnctnral  Work.  Write  for 
prices  and  particulars  to  the  manufacturer. 

THE  BANGOR  SLATE  CO.,  Bangor, Penn. 


Baker’s  Waterproof  Grave 
Linings  and  Earth  Covers 

furnish  the  neatest  and  best  decora- 
tion for  a trrave.  Write  for  samples 
of  goods. 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.  TiflBin,  0. 


ENTRANCE  GATES  AND  FENCES 


Of  highest  grade  iron  and  wire  construction  for  parks,  cemeteries,  private 
estates  and  all  other  purposes. 

Enterprise  fences  last  longest,  look  best  and.  cost  least.  Built  on  cast-iron 
foundations  which  do  not  corrode. 

The  only  firm  specifying  all  dimensions,  weight,  etc.  accurately. 

Write  for  free  catalotfue  of  many  designs 

ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  & FENCE  CO.,  386  S.  Senate  Av.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


VERBENA  MAMMOTH 


COLORS  or  MIXED  • - - . oz.  80.76 

PETUNIA— Double  Large  FI.  Fringed  t.  pkt.  1.00 
“ —Single  Large  FI.  Fringed  “ “ .50 

SALVIA  SPLENDEN8  - - - . oz.  1.00 

STOCKS— Large  FI.  10  Weeks  - t.  pkt.  .25 

W.  C.  BECKERT. 


STOCKS— Dwarf  Snowflake  t.  pkt.  80.26 

BEGONIA— Dwarf  Vernon  - “ “ .25 

“ Vulcan “ .25 

“ Erfordla “ “ .25 


ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


Harrison 

Granite 

Co. 

Granite 

Works 

BARRE.VT. 


Main  Office 
44  E.  23d  St 
New  York 


ARTISTIC 


Larwih 
Mausoleum, 
Wooster,  O. 
Erected  by 
Harrison 
Granite  Co. 


MEMORIALS 

IN  GRANITE  AND 


BRONZE  FOR 


Special  Designs  Sub- 
mitted for  Receiving 
Vaults.  Memorial 
Chapels,  Mausoleums, 
Sarcophagi  and  Pub- 
lic and  Private  Monu- 
ments to  be  erected 
in  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 


CEMETERIES 
AND  PARKS 


BIND  YOUR  COPIES” 

OF  Park  and  Cemetery 


With  the  EMERSON  PATENT  BINDER 
Price  7Sc.  postpaid.  R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dear- 
born St.,  Ch'cago. 


PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 


V.lf 


1 


A Starting  Point 

Suppose  instead  of  putting  off  because  it  requires  the 
investing  of  so  much  money  all  at  once  on  the  green- 
house your  grounds  really  need — you  start  with  a 50- 
foot'  house  something  like  this  one?  Locate  it  so  addi- 
tions can  be  made  to  best  advantage.  We  will  plan  it 
for  the  extensions  so  you  may  know  exactly  how  it 
should  really  be.  The  50-foot  house  now— the  addi- 
tions in  a year  or  so.  Write  at  once  and  tell  us  just 
what  you  think  is  needed  now. 

LORD  & BURNHAM  CO. 

Greenhouse  Designers  and  Manufacturers 

1133  Broadway,  Cor.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Branch  — 819  Tremont  Building 


7^£S 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


Evergreens 
Shrubs  Roses 
Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Varied 
Collections  in  America. 


ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES 
Established  1840 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 


ninstrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  (144 
pages), also  Descriptive  List  of  Novelties 
and  Specialties  with  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  New  Hardy  White  Rose 
SNOW  QUEEN  (FRAU  KAKLDEUSCHKI) 
mailed  FREE  on  request. 


is  more  than  a cata- 
logue. It  is  a de- 
pendable guide  to 
the  selection  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers 
— both  seeds  and 
plants. 

4-  Superb  Color  Vtates 

besides  cover  In  color  reproducing  several 
special  varieties  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 
224  profusely  illustrated  pages,  describing 
everything  worth  growing  in  flowers  and 
vegetables. 

Mailed  to  anyone^  mentioning 
this  publication 

Henry  A.  Dreer  . Philadelphia 


Drecr's 

Garden 

Book 


■■  ■■  Oar  catalog  is  rich  with 
information  for  ths 
P guidance  of  farmers 
I and  gardeners.  It  has 

been  a great  help  to 
thousands— has  been  the  means  of  turning 
many  a failure  into  success. 

The  great  variety  of  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  include  the  best  of  the  old  standard 
and  such  new  kinds  as  have  proved 
actual  test. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  & SON. 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


Order 

Your 

Supplies 


From  dealers  who 
advertise  in  : : : 

PARK  and 
CEMETERY 

And  always  mention  the 
Paper  when  you  write. 
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Sprinklers  Built  Especially  for  Use  in  Parks 
and  Cemeteries. 

WIDE  TIRES— STRONG  GEARS— LIGHT  DRAFT. 

Full  stock  always  on  hand. 

THE  AUSTIN-WESTERN  CO..  Ltd.. 

Send  for  large  illustrated  catalogue.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WHITE  GLAZED 

XERRA-COTTA 

GRAVE  and  lot  markers 

DURABLE  AS  GRANITE  WHITE  AS  MARBLE  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 
Write  at  once  for  Prlcea  and  Particulars. 

ALBRIGHT  & LIGHTCAP  CO..  Limaville,  Ohio 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 


Charles  Arthur 
Doswell,  instructor 
in  Landscape  Gar- 
dening and  Floricul- 
ture at  the  Winona 
Agricultural  I n s t i - 
tute,  Winona  Lake, 

Ind.,  began  his  land- 
scape work  as  city- 
florist  of  Ft.  Wayne 
when  a boy  and  was 
made  superintendent 
of  parks  there  at  21, 
and  he  planned  and 
laid  out  the  parks  of 
that  city,  including 
Robison  Park,  a 
250  acre  tract  north 
of  Ft.  Wayne.  Mr. 

Doswell  is  particu- 
larly fitted  to  lay  out 
and  organize  ceme- 
teries. He  laid  out 
Elm  Grove  in  Bluff- 
ton,  Ind.  He  was 
born  and  reared  in 
Lindenwood  C e m e- 
tery.  Ft.  Wayne,  well 
known  for  its  beauty, 
the  result  of  the  ef- 
forts of  his  father, 
the  late  John  Haw- 
kins Doswell,  its  su- 
perintendent for  more 
than  40  years,  and 
a graduate  of  Kew 
Gardens  in  London. 

Mr.  Doswell  also  has 
charge  of  the  home 
grounds  of  Vice-Pres- 
ident Fairbanks  at 
Indianapolis,  and  has 
been  at  the  Winona 
Agricultural  I n s t i - 
tute  since  1905. 

D.  H.  Rhodes,  in- 
spector of  national 
cemeteries,  recently 
visited  the  City  of 
Mexico  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating 
the  condition  of  the 
American  National 
Cemetery  there. 

James  K.  Powers 
was  recently  appoint- 
ed superintendent  of 
that  cemetery. 

Edward  A.  Merriam,  who  for  the  past 
five  years  has  been  superintendent  and 
treasurer  of  Crystal  Lake  Cemetery 
Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  severed 
his  connection  with  the  cemetery  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1907,  to  engage  in  other  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Merriam,  through  Park  and 
Cemetery,  bids  his  many  friends  in  the 
A.  A.  C.  S.  a cordial  good  bye,  valuing 
the  many  pleasant  acquaintances  made 
while  a member  of  the  association,  and 
identified  with  cemetery  work. 


*13.00  VALUE  FOR  *3.00 


The  Magazine 


Issued  monthly,  83.00  a year 


The  Book 


Equal  of  any  book  sold  at  810.00 


$3.00 


HOUSE  AND  GARDEN,  year’s  subscription  .... 
AMERICAN  COUNTRY  HOMES  AND  THEIR  GARDENS,  a mag- 
nificent work  equivalent  to  any  book  sold  at  - ■ • 

Total  value,  $13.00 


$10.00 


Special  Offer 


We  will  send  current  issue  of  House 
and  Garden  and  copy  of  American 
Country  Homes  and  Their  Gardens  prepaid  for  exam- 
ination. If  satisfactory  remit  $5.00;  if  not,  return  at  our 
expense. 


House  ^ Garden 

is  the  most  beautifully  illustrated  and  printed  monthly  maga- 
zine in  America.  Brimful  of  practical  plans  and  ideas  for 
both  house  and  garden.  Architects’  and  landscape  gardeners’ 
plans  are  reproduced  and  made  available  for  the  general 
reader.  Every  phase  of  artistic  interior  decoration  is  shown 
by  photographic  reproductions.  If  you  are  building  a house, 
decorating  a room,  or  fixing  up  your  garden  or  lawn.  House 
and  Garden  will  instruct  you  how  to  make  one  dollar  do  the 
work  of  two.  It  will  earn  its  subscription  price  many  times 
over,  no  matter  what  home  it  goes  into. 

American  Country  Homes 
and  Their  Gardens 


A magnificent  new  subscription  work,  edited  by  John  Cordis 
Baker,  with  introduction  by  Donn  Barber.  Four  hundred 
and  twenty  superb  photographic  illustrations  (many  full  page) 
of  the  most  attractive  estates  in  the  country,  both  large  and 
small — houses,  interiors  and  gardens.  These  have  been 
selected  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  are  the  mas- 
terpieces of  the  foremost  architects  and  landscape  gardeners. 
For  those  about  to  build,  or  lay  out  their  grounds,  this  book  is 
a veritable  mine  of  practical  suggestions;  and  it  is  just  as  in- 
valuable to  those  who  desire  to  redecorate  their  homes  and 
improve  their  gardens.  It  is  a sumptuous  ornament  for  any 
library. 

Bound  in  handsome  cloth,  with  gold  and  ink  stamping,  226  pages,  frontispiece  in  colors. 
This  book  weighs  over  4 pounds,  and  costs  35  cents  to  mail.  It  was  made  to  be  worth 
$10.00,  and  even  at  this  price  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  ever  published. 


Special  Offer:  Cut  off  the  coupon,  sign  your  name 
^ * and  address  and  mail  it  to  us 

WITHOUT  MONEY.  We  will  immediately  ship 
you  “American  Country  Homes  and  Their  Gar 
dens”  and  copy  of  current  issue  of  “House 
and  Garden.”  If  the  book  and  magazine  are 
satisfactory  remit  $5.00  within  5 days,  or 
return  the  book  at  our  expense. 


The  John  C. 

1006  Arch  Street 


Winston  Co. 

Philadelphia 


•••  ■ 
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Portland  Cement  Grave  and  Lot  Markers. 


MACHINE  FOR  MAKING.  PAT.  AUG.  13.  >901. 


These  Markers  last  forever  and  are  nearly  white  in  color.  Made  in  3 inch,  3J4  inch,  4 inch 
and  6 inch  diam.  Cheaper  than  painted  wooden  stakes.  Write  for  circulars  and  booklet  of  Ceme- 
tery Specialties.  Address,  LEO  G.  H/\rtSE,  OAK.  F»/\RK.,  ILL. 


PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 
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SUPPLIES  FOR  CLEANING 
GRANITE  AND  MARBLE 

Our  COMBINATION  BOX  of  materials  for 
CLEANING  MONUMENTS,  removing  moss, 
eradicating  stains,  iron  rust,  etc.,  should  be 
used  at  every  cemetery,  and  will  be  found 
useful  at  parks.  This  box  contains 

One  (1 ) Can  of  Champion  Moss  Killer  for  cleaning  all 
kinds  of  granite,  marble,  brownstone  and  limestone. 
One  (1)  box  of  Granite  Stain  Eradicator  for  perma- 
nent removal  of  oil,  iron,  sap,  and  acid  stains  from 
granite. 

Two  (2)  lbs.  of  best  selected  Anclote  Sponges. 

Six  (6)  of  the  finest  Tampico  Scrub  Brushes  made. 

Two  (2)  extra  fine  quality  Steel  Wire  Brushes. 

Five  (5)  Purified  Pumice  Bricks. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  selected  Oxalic  Acid. 

Five  (5)  lbs.  imported  selected  Lump  Pumice  Stone, 
filed  and  smoothed. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  extra  fine  Blue  Grit. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  Superior  Brown  Grit. 

Ten  (10)  lbs.  of  the  finest  quality  Red  Grit. 

One  (1)  Carborundum  Brick,  coarse. 

One  (1)  Carborundum  Brick,  fine. 

The  box  complete,  including  packing  F.  0.  cars, 
Boston,  cM^ss.,  $9.60  net. 

Positively  the  largest  concern  in  this  country  handling 
the  above  supplies  exclusively. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST  SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

'Remember,  voe  posiWhely  guarantee  the  quality  of 
e'berything  voe  sell.  This  allvays  insures  your  getting  the 
very  best  goods  that  are  manufactured. 

HARRISON  SUPPLY  CO.  - BOSTON,  MASS. 

5 and  7 Dorchester  Ave.  Extension 


(Continued  from  p.  253.) 

We',  of  course,  would  not  tolerate  any  such  practice. 
Our  rule  prohibits  the  trimming  or  cutting  of  trees  or  shrubs 
growing  within  or  overhanging  any  lot  without  permission 
and  we  believe  the  rule  would  stand  the  test  of  “reason- 
ableness,” which  is  the  only  question  involved.  Particularly 
would  we  resist  any  effort  to  use  material  planted  in  the 
cemetery,  for  commercial  purposes  outside  and  would  not 
hesitate  to  arrest  persons  found  violating  the  rule,  if  per- 
sistently done  on  their  own  lot.  A few  years  ago  we  caused 
the  arrest  of  two  representatives  of  a certain  organiza- 
tion owning  a lot  here,  whom  we  found  with  a quantity  of 
twigs  cut  in  their  own  grounds  for  some  celebration.  They 
were  fined  for  the  offense.  This  seems  to  cover  the  point. 

E.  G.  Carter,  “Oakwoods.” 


Trees  and  Shrubs 

■=3=.T^-:zz-.::  FOR  : 

PARKS  AND  CEMETERIES 

A SPECIALTY 

Hardy  Hybrid  and  Maximum  Rhododendrons 
Hardy  Azaleas,  Japanese  Maples,  Etc. 

Send  Lists  for  Quotation  ::  Catalogues  on  Request 

FRED’K  W.  KELSEY 

150  Broadway  ::  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 


The  Bomgardner  Mfg.  Co.,  Third  and  Detroit  Sts. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


FIVE 

BOMGARDNER 
LOWERING 
DEVICES 
IN  USE  AT  ONE 
FUNERAL 


THIS  BURIAL  OF 
FIVE  BODIES, 
VICTIMS  OF  THE 
SALISBURY  WRECK 
TOOK  PLACE  AT 
WATERLOO,  N.  Y. 
AUG.  7,  1906 


No  other  device  could  have  been  used  for  this  occasion. 
The  adjustable  features  are  indispensable.  Write 
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PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 


BUYERS’ 6UIDE 


A Ready  Reference  List  of  Firms  that  Furnish  Supplies 
for  Parks,  Cemeteries  and  Town  Improvements. 
Classified  Advertisements  inserted  for  10c 
a line.  Minimum  price  50c. 


Animals  and  Fowl 

WATERFOWL  (Domestic  and  wild 
swans,  geese  and  ducks).  Cranes,  Squir- 
rels, Deer  and  other  animals  and  birds. 
Dr.  Cecil  French,  Naturalist,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

Schmid.  E.  S.  (See  advt.) 


Burial  Vaults 

Bangor  Slate  Co.,  Bangor,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 

Bangor  Structural  Slate  Co  Bangor, 
Pa.  (See  advt.) 


Books 

House  and  Garden.  (See  advt.) 


Casket  Lowering  Devices 

Bomgardner  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 

Folding  Device  Works,  Ovid,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 


Cemetery  Records 

Interment  Records,  Dot  and  Index 
Books.  R.  J.  Haight,  324  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  (See  advt.) 


Reid.  F.  A.,  Chicago.  (See  advt.) 


Concrete  Machinery 

Ideal  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  South 
Bend.  (See  advt.) 


Fences  and  Gates 

Enterprise  Foundry  and  Fence  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  (See  advt.) 

Ohio  Structural  Iron  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

The  Vulcan  Co.-,  Detroit,  Mich.  (See 
advt.) 

Fertilizers 

PULVERIZED  SHEEP  MANURE. 

Best  possible  fertilizer  for  lawns  and 
flowers.  Especially  adapted  to  Ceme- 
tery and  Park  use.  No  disagreeable 
odor  nor  unsightly  covering  over  the 
grass.  $4.00  per  barrel,  or  $25.00  per 
ton  E.  C).  B.  your  freight  station  east 
of  Denver.  Special  prices  on  car  lots. 
The  Pulverized  Manure  Co., 

25  Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Bulbs  and  Flower  Seeds 

Beckert,  W.  C.,  Allegheny,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 

Dreer.  H.  A..  Philadelphia.  (See  advt.) 
Gregory.  J.  J.  H.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
(See  advt.) 


Grave  Lining  and  Earth  Covers 

Baker  Bros.  & Co.,  Tiffin,  O.  (See 
advt.) 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 


Grave  and  Lot  Markers 

Albright  & Llghtcap,  Limaville,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Haase,  Leo  G.,  Oak  Park,  111.  (See 
advt.) 


Greenhouses— Heating  and 
Ventilation 

Lord  & Burnham  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Pierson  U.  Bar  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 


Hardy  Plants 

EJllwanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(See  adv.) 

Kelsey,  F.  W.,  New  York.  (See  advt.) 
Meehan,  Thomas  & Sons,  Dresher- 
town.  Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Moon,  W.  H.  & Co.,  Morristown,  Pa.  (See 
advt.) 

OUR 

ORNAMENTALTREES 

SHRUBS  And  roses 

Adorn  .some  of  the  most  noted  parks  and 
cemeteries.  Write  for  prices. 

Rosedale  Nurseries,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y 


Smith,  W.  & T.  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  (See 
advt.) 


Insecticides 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory,  Phlla- 
delphia.  Pa.  (See  advt.) 


Black  ant  exterminator, 

Non-poisonous  powder 
GEO.  H.  RANDALL, 

40  Bradbury  Ave., 
Wellington,  Mass. 

Landscape  Architects  and 
Gardeners 

H.  A.  CAPARN,  Landscape  Architect, 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Fairmount  Nurseries,  Troy,  O. 

Doswell,  C.  A.  (See  advt.) 

Hare,  Sid.  J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (See 
advt.) 

JAMES  MACPHERSON.  Consulting 
Landscape  Gardener,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Lawson,  Bellett,  Jr.,  Buffalo.  (See 
advt.) 

Nutter,  Frank  H.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
(See  advt.) 


Lawn  Mowers 

Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower  Co.  (See  advt.) 
Townsend.  S.  P.  Co..  Orange,  N.  J. 
(See  advt.) 


Lawn  Grass  Seeds 

Dickinson.  Albert,  Co.,  Chicago.  (See 
advt.) 


Marble  and  Granite  Cleaners 

Harrison  Supply  Co.,  Boston.  (See 
advt.) 


Monuments  and  Receiving  Vaults 

Harrison  Granite  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
I See  advt.) 


Peonies 

J.  F.  ROSENFIELD.  West  Point,  Neb., 
wholesale  grower  of  PEONIES,  would  like 
to  figure  on  your  wants.  Let  me  send 
you  my  li.st  of  100  beautiful  varieties;  a 
postal  request  will  bring  it. 

Road  Making  and  Earth  Handling 
Machinery 

Austin- Western  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  (See 
advt.) 


Kelly-Springfield  Road  Roller  Co., 
Springfield,  O.  (See  advt.) 

Scholl,  Julian  & Co.,  New  York.  (See 
advt.) 


Seeds  (See  Flower  and  Lawn  Grass) 


Settees  and  Vases 

Kramer  Bros.  Fdy.  Co.  (See  advt.) 

Ohio  Structural  Iron  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
(See  advt.) 

Vulcan  Co.,  Detroit.  (See  advt.) 


POWER  SPRAYERS  for  all  classes  of 
work.  The  most  complete  line  built. 
Chain  driven  for  one  or  two  horses, 
gasoline  engine  driven,  in  3 styles. 
The  famous  Wallace  Pumps  on  all. 
Catalog  free.  Wallace  Machinery 
Co.,  Champaign,  111. 


Sprinkling  Wagons 

Austin  Western  Co.,  Chicago.  (See 
advt.) 


Tents 

Durfee  Mfg.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
(See  advt.) 

ETllwanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
(See  adv.) 

Meehan,  Thos.  & Sons.,  Dreshertown,  Pa. 
(See  adv.) 


Trees  and  Shrubs 

Andorra  Nurseries,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(See  advt.) 


WM.  H.  HARRISON  & SONS,  Leba- 
non Springs,  N.  Y.  Hardy  nursery 
grown  and  collected  stock.  Trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  herbaceous  perennials  and 
covering  plants.  Send  for  catalog. 


Douglas  & Sons,  R.,  Waukegan,  111.  (See 
advt.) 

Forest  Nursery  & Seed  Co.,  McMinnville, 
Tenn.  (See  advt.) 

Jones,  Hiram  T.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  (See 
advt.) 

Kelsey,  F.  W.,  New  York.  (See  advt.) 
May,  L.  L.  & Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Meehan  & Sons,  Thomas,  Dreshertown, 
Pa.  (See  advt.) 

Moon  Co.,  The  Win.  H.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 
(See  advt.) 

Smith  Co.,  W.  and  T.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
(See  advt.) 

Storrs  & Harrison  Co.,  Palnesville,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


WE  ARE  GROWING  a large  line  of 
standard  fruits,  ornamentals  and  ever- 
greens for  patk  and  cemetery  planting 
and  commercial  orchards.  (Jet  our 
prices.  J.  Wragg  & Sons  Company, 
Waukee,  Iowa. 


Tree  Guards 

Ohio  Structural  Iron  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
(See  advt.) 


Weed  Killers 

Fairmount  Chemical  Laboratory,  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa.  (See  advt.) 

MacLeod,  Walter  & Co.,  Cincinnati.  (See 
advt.) 


Roofing  Slate,  Blackboards,  Structural  Slate 

Special  attention  given  to  Slate  Burial  Vaults,  Catacombs,  Etc. 
ALL  ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY, 

AND  GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

All  Sizes  Kept  Constantly  in  Stock. 

Order  Direct  from  the  Manufacturers. 

BANGOR  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  COMPANY 


Lock  Box  48. 


BANGOR.  PENN 


CEMETERY  RECORDS 


SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  PAGES  TO 

R.  J.  HAIQHT,  324  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


PARK  AND  CEMETERY. 
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Lan  DSCAPE  Architect 

'44W.EaoleSt.  BuFFALd;h|^;)(;,„ 


Planting  and  working  plans  furnished 
for  parks,  cemeteries,  public  and  private 
grounds.  Improvement  and  organization  ot  ceme- 
teries a speciaity.  Fifteen  years’  experience. 


Turn  it  Over  to  S.  J.  Hare 

Landscape  Architect 
If  you  want  the 
Best  Results 
with  the 

Natural  Features 
of  your 

Park,  Cemetery 
or 

Home  Grounds 
Preserved. 

3216  Campbell  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Plans  furnished  for  Parks,  Cemeteries, 
Public  and  Private  Grounds. 
Correspondence  Solicited 


omy  in 


Landscape  Work 


While  not  as  essential,  perhaps,  as  perfect 
plants  and  proper  arrangement,  is  still  an 
item  for  consideration.  As  heavy  growers 
and  importers,  we  can  plan  and  plant  so 
as  to  save  you  money.  Our  work  is  never 
excelled  by  that  costing  twice  as  much. 
Plans  furnished  for  PARKS,  CEME- 
TERIES or  HOME  GROUNDS. 

Write  us  today 


FAIRMOUNT  NURSERIES 

Landscape  Department  TROY,  OHIO 


FRANK  H.  NUTTER 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

710  Sykes  Bldg.,  IIINNEAPOLIS,  UIMV. 
Advices,  Sketches,  Designs  or  full  Work- 
ing Plans  for  Cemeteries,  Parks,  and  Pub- 
lic or  Home  Grounds.  Surveys  made  if  re- 
quired. Correspondence  solicited.  City 
Park  Engineer. 


Directory  of 

PARK,  CEMETERY,  AND 
CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS 
And  Kindred  Organizations. 


American  Association  of  Park 
Superintendents. 

President,  Byron  Worthen,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Vice-Presidents,  John  Chambers,  Toronto, 
Ont. : John  W.  Duncan,  Boston;  Frederick 
Nussbaumer,  St.  Paul;  John  P.  Coweil.  Buf- 
falo; W.  S.  Manning,  Baltimore;  C.  E. 
Keith,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Secy.-Treas.,  F.  L.  Mulford,  Harrisburg. 
Pa. 

Annual  Convention,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Aug. 
6-8.  1907. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery 
Superintendents, 

President,  J.  C.  Cline,  Dayton,  O. 
Vice-President.  P.  R.  Diering,  New  York. 
Secy.-Treas.,  Bellett  Lawson,  Paxtang,  Pa. 
Twenty-first  Annual  Convention,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  1907. 

The  American  Civic  Association. 
President,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

1st  Vice-Pres.  and  acting  Secretary,  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer,  William  B.  Howland,  New  York. 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 
Pres.,  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Vice-Pres.,  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  St. 
James  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Lowrie,  156  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Secretary,  Downing  Vaux,  68  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
President,  J.  G.  Harrison,  Berlin,  Md. 
Vice-Pres.,  I.  W.  Hill,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Secy.,  George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Treasurer,  C.  L.  Yates,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Annual  Convention,  Detroit,  Mich.,  1907. 

Massachusetts  Civic  Lcagpie. 

Pres.,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Boston. 
Vice-Pres.,  Joseph  Lee,  Boston. 

Treasurer,  B.  P.  Clark,  Boston.. 

Secy.,  Edw.  T.  Hartman,  4 Joy  St.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Orna- 
mental Horticulturists. 

Pres.,  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 

Vice-Pres.,  John  Westcott.  Philadelphia. 
Secy.,  P.  J.  Hauswirth,  Chicago. 

Treasurer,  H.  B.  Beatty,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America. 

Pres.,  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Unlv.  of  Neb., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Vice-Pres.,  Joseph  Crawford,  Philadelphia. 
Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  B.  Waters,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Britton,  New  York 
Botanical  Garden. 

American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements 

Pres.,  R.  M.  Sherrerd,  Newark,  N.  J. 
First  Vice-Pres.,  James  Owen,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Secy.,  George  W.  Tlllson,  Municipal  Bldg., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  L.  V.  Christy,  Wilmington,  Del. 
League  of  American  Municipalities. 

Pres.,  Edward  F.  Dunne,  Mayor,  Chicago. 
1st  Vice-Pres.,  Geo.  M.  Hine,  Mayor, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Secy,  and  Treas,,  John  MacVicar,  Des 
Moines,  la. 

Ohio  State  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents  and  OfiBcials. 
President.  M.  Whitaker,  E.  Liverpool. 
Vice-President,  George  VanAtta,  Newark. 
Secy.-Treas.,  G.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney. 

Illinois  Association  of  Cemeteries. 
Pres.,  Edw.  G.  Carter,  Oakwoods,  Chicago. 
Vice-Pres.,  Arthur  J.  Graves,  Blooming- 
ton, 111. 

Secy.-Treas.,  John  E.  Miller,  Mattoon. 

New  England  Cemetery  Association. 
President,  Frank  M.  Floyd,  Portland,  Me. 
V.-Pres.,  G.  F.  Shandley,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Secy.-Treas.,  William  Allen,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Michigan  Cemetery  Association. 

Pres.,  Frank  Eurich,  Woodlawn  Cemetery, 
Detroit. 

Vice-Pres.,  J.  W.  Burns,  Port  Huron. 
Secy.-Treas.,  Eugene  Goebel,  "Oak  Hill." 
Grand  Rapids. 

Next  Annual  Meeting,  Lansing,  1907. 


Our  Sunshine  Shop 


There  is  no  right 
and  wrong  side 
to  U-Bar  green- 
houses — it  mat- 
ters not  from  what 
point  of  view, 
they  are  always  of  unmatched 
attractiveness.  It  is  the 
curved  eave,  the  wide  glass 
spacing,  the  regular  “Sun- 
shine Shop’’  look  about  the 
whole  thing  that  does  it.  Not 
only  do  they  look  well,  but 
their  growing  qualities  have 
proven  all  our  claims. 


Send  for  the 
recently  pub- 
lished book 
catalog  and 
know  U-Bar 
construction 
from  A to  Z 

PIERSON  U-BAR 
COMPANY 

Designers  and  Builders 

U=BAR  GREENHOUSES 

netropolitan  Building 
4th  Avenue  and  23  rd  Street 
NEW  YORK 


How  the  Eave  Looks 
It  is  Entirely  Gutter  Free 


U-BAR 
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Durfee  Grave  Dirt  Cover— Made  in  oval 
form,  of  green  duck,  9 feet  6 inches  by  12  feet. 


Durfee  Grave  Lining  will 
fit  any  grave,  is  a handsome 
design  and  has  been  engraved 
at  a large  expense.  Our  cir- 
cular shows  four  other  pat- 
terns. 


Is 

the 

health 

and 

com- 

fort 


your 

Clti" 

zens 

worth 

con- 

sider- 

ing? 


Durfee  Grave  Tents  are  made  with  detachable  walls  and  provide  protec- 
tion against  storm,  wind  or  sun.  We  make  126  different  sizes  and  qualities. 


Durfee  Lowering  Device  telescopes  in  length  and  width  and  may  be  used  for  any 
size  grave  and  is  practically  three  devices  in  one;  it  is  absolutely  reliable  and  the  most 
compact  for  carrying;  the  price  is  short  too.  Delivered  in  two  handsome  carrying  cases. 


DURFEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


THE 

BUCKEYE 

WEED 

BURNER 


Will  Keep  Your  Walks,  Gutters  and  Roadsides  Clear  of  Weeds 

This  machine  has  had  phenomenal  success  in  destroying  weeds 
in  villages,  country  towns,  parks,  cemeteries  and  other  public 
grounds.  It  burns  the  weed,  root,  plant  and  seed,  and  in  winter 
is  unequaled  for  melting  the  snow  from  sidewalks,  thawing  out 
the  ground  before  excavating.  A labor  saver  all  the  year  round. 

Write  for  prices  and  information  to 

WALTER  MACLEOD  & CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Sole  Manufacturers,  213  E.  Pearl  Street 


